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YOUTH  AND  OLD  AGE. 


BT  8BBA  SMITH. 


Old  age  came  down  the  steep  of  years, 

Beneath  lifers  burden  bending ; 
With  tottering  steps  be  feebly  trod, 
And,  breathing  sighs  and  prayers  to  God, 
He  met  with  youth  ascending. 


**  Ah,  whither  dost  thou  bend  thy  coarse  ?** 

Said  he  whose  head  was  hoary — 
'*  I  go,"  said  youth,  "  to  yonder  height. 
Where  through  long  vistas,  glancing  bright, 
Are  honor,  wealth,  and  glory." 

"  Be  not  deceir'd,"  old  age  replied, 

'*  In  Tain  will  be  thy  toiling ; 
I  long  have  chased  those  beaming  joys, 
Oft  grasp'd  them,  but  the  fleeting  toys 

Were  from  me  still  recoiling." 

Youth  rais*d  his  eyes  and  look'd  ahead ; 

The  prospect  still  was  bright — 
'*  I  must  go  on,  prevent  me  not, 
For  yonder  is  a  sunny  spot. 

That  promiseth  delight." 

With  joyous  bound,  he  onward  went. 

His  eager  course  to  keep, 
And,  hope  still  sparkling  in  his  eyes, 
Towards  yonder  sunny  spot  he  flies, 

And  struggles  up  the  steep. 


THE  NEW-YEAR. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

To  what  shall  we  liken  our  position  at  the  pre- 
sent season  1  Shall  we  say  that  upon  the  narrow 
isthmns  where  we  stand,  we  hear  the  waves  of  the 
receding  Past,  murmuring  their  mingled  music, 
that  comes  like  a  soft,  low  chime  of  bells,  laden 
with  all  peculiar  memories  for  the  soul — while  the 
Toid,  vast  Future  spreads  before  us,  the  light  just 
tinging  its  misty  skirts,  but  yet  quite  dreamlike, 
uncertain  and  unknown  ? — Or,  shall  we  assume  for 
us  a  more  appropriate  metaphor,  and  say,  that  the 
volume  of  the  twelve-month  gone,  lies  clasped  with 
a  golden  clasp,  sealed  up  and  finished ;  while  that 
of  the  twelve- month  to  come  is  just  opened  to  our 
view — though  what  pregnant  fates,  what  hidden 
oracles,  lie  in  its  uncut,  unworn  leaves,  are  myste- 
ries that  we  cannot  yet  divine  t  Or — best  of  all — 
shall  we  not  ? — ^nay,  we  will,  speak  to  you,  warmly 
and  honestly,  our  wishes,  our  labors,  and  our  hopes. 

Kind  Patrons,  then — One  and  all — we  wish  you, 
from  the  heart,  A  Happy  New- Year;  and  we  feel 
assured,  such  is  the  kindred  and  sympathy  that 


springs  up  between  the  Editor  and  Reader,  that  we 
have  your  best  wishes  in  return.  Six  years  we 
have  toiled  with  unremitting  labor — six  years  we 
have  battled  with  conflicting  circumstances  to  de- 
velop and  improve  our  Literature — to  quicken  in- 
tellectual and  moral  life — and  to  present  to  the 
public  the  gold  thus  wrought,  with  various  degrees 
of  excellence,  from  our  Southern,  our  American 
intellect.  Those  whom  we  now  address,  know  the 
value  and  importance  of  this  labor,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  expand  into  an  Essay  showing  why  this  is 
a  worthy  cause,  and  the  promise  and  inevitable 
fruition  with  which  it  is  filled.  Neither  are  we\ 
conscious,  in  pursuing  our  course,  that  we  have  in-  . 
dulged  in  any  low,  sectional  partialities.  It  is  true, 
we  hold  our  Messenger  as  peculiarly  the  herald  of./ 
Southern  talent.  We  would  have  it  go  abroad, 
among  the  tombs  and  trophies  of  illustrious  men 
and  mighty  deeds,  and  gather  contributions  that 
shall  enable  us  to  cope  with  our  brethren  in  litera- 
ture and  science,  as  we  ever  have  in  council  and  in 
arms.  We  have  made,  and  most  assuredly,  by  > 
every  consideration  of  kindred  and  sympathy,  shall 
make  our  Journal  the  medium  for  the  defence  and 
exposition  of  Southern  interests  and  Southern 
rights.  If,  like  the  knight-errant  of  old,  we  have, 
at  times,  laid  aside  the  rote  and  tunic  of  the  trou- 
bador  and  assumed  the  cuirass  and  the  lance,  it 
is  becaosejfeven  be/ore  the  shrines  of  our  Poetry,  • 
our  Philosophy,  and  our  Science,  stand  our  Laws, 
our  Institutions  and  our  IIomes.  (*In  so  much  as  all 
this,  we  have  been  sectional,  and  we  humbly  opine, 
had  we  not  been  so,  not  only  would  the  proud  word 
that  stands  first  in  our  title  be  a  mockery  and  a 
sound,  but  we  should  stand  recreant  to  gratitude  and 
to  duty.  But  aside  from  these  positions,  excepting  ■ 
the  almost  involuntary  frailties  and  partialities  of 
our  common  nature,  we  have  endeavored  to  occupy 
a  station^bove  the  discordant  strife  of  sectarism  * 
and  the  heated  atmosphere  of  party,  in  a  region  of 
freer  and  purer  light,  and  have  endeavored  to  fos- 
ter generous  talent  wherever  we  have  found  it, 
and  to  present  to  our  readers  the  thoughts  of  truthful 
and  loving  spirits,  in  whatever  section  of  our  one 
broad  land  their  fountains  have  gushed. 

So  much  for  our  labors.  Their  record  is  in  the 
past  and  will  testify  to  what  we  have  said.  Our 
retrospection  presents  not  an  unmingled  view, 
and — ^but  we  will  leave  it  to  another  medium  to  set 
forth  our  deep  and  difficult  struggles,  our  serious 
and  pressing  pecuniary  embarrassments.  Our  Pa- 
trons, we  will  trust,  will  heed  and  act  upon  them. 

Our  Hopes — what  shall  we  say  of  them  t  We 
will  speak  them  briefly.   They  are  unquenched  and 
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life-like  yet.  Our  toils,  our  trials,  our  perplexities 
have  not  shaken  usj^om  our  purpose,  or  quenched 
our  earnest  faith.  I  We  will  still  labor  at  the  build- 
Zing  up  of  our  National  Literature,  as  a  triumphant, 
/  a  hopeful  labor,  although  we  may  never  see  the 
I  cap-stone  thereof  laid,  or  hear,  as  it  gushes  to  the 
!  rising  sun,  the  sound  of  its  Memnon-music.  Yes — 
the  Messenger  shall  yet  labor  at  this  great  work, 
unwearied,  undismayed.  Wo  have  many,  many 
thanks  to  bestow.  Kind  hands,  noble  hearts,  gifted 
minds  have  aided  us.  What  shall  we  say  ? — "  our 
words  are  feeble — our  hearts  are  warm ;" — ^what 
■hall  we  say  ?  Let  an  eloquence  that  is  not  of 
words,  he  felt  in  this  our  deep  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  we  owe  to  the  generosity  and  the 
toil  of  others.  Still  toil  on  with  us,  brethren. 
Our^s  is  a  noble  task.  Its  reward  shall  spring  up  in 
other  generations ;  what  matter ! — we  have  sowed 
the  seed — our  children  shall  enjoy  the  harvest ; — it 
will  bloom  and  ripen  above  our  graves !  Kind  Pa- 
trons, generous  Contributors,  Friends,  one  apd  all — 
once  more,  A  Happy  New- Year.    Benedicte ! 


NO  NIGHT  THERE. 

"And  there  shall  be  no  night  there." — Rwelatims  xxii.,  5th. 

I. 

There  shall  be  no  more  night. 

No  dim  and  clouded  sky, 
To  darken  with  its  shadowing  gloon 

That  radiant  land  on  high ; 
But  one  eternal  day 

A  golden  light  will  shed, 
For  closing  evening  comes  not  there 

Her  sombre  wing  to  spread. 

II. 
There  shall  be  no  more  night, 

No  sad  and  troubled  sleep, 
Sealing  awhile  the  weary  lids 

Of  eyes  that  wake  to  weep ; 
No  lonely  watching  hours 

Beside  the  couch  of  pain, 
Where  the  lone  heart  its  vigil  keeps 

And  tears  and  hopes  are  vain. 

III. 

There  shall  be  no  more  night. 

No  lamp  its  gleams  shall  shed 
O'er  sorrowing  forms  subdued  in  grief, 

Beside  the  shrouded  dead ; 
The  Sun  of  Righteol'snkss, 

His  own  effulgence  throws 
In  healing  rays  of  changeless  light 

Through  all  that  bright  repose. 

IV. 

Oh !  earth  in  darkness  rlad ! 

This  were  a  weary  lot. 
Mourning  so  oft  the  sunshine  fled, 

But  for  that  glorious  spot ! 
This  promise  will  sustain 

Amid  thy  cbangr  and  bligiit ; 
T/jm  hnjyc  of  that  unchnngin';  home 
f'yjtcrc  there  is  no  nK>rc  night. 


V. 


I  fain  would  enter  there ; — 

Oh !  for  the  dove's  swift  wine. 
Triumphantly  to  soar  away 

Where  living  waters  spring ; — 
Washed  in  the  cleansing  flood, 

Clothed  in  the  unstain'd  white, 
I  shall  be  there  among  that  throng 

Where  there  is  no  more  night. 
Bdlegrotfef  Ky. 


OUR  NAVY. 


[In  presenting  to  our  readers  the  last  of  the  *•  Lucky- 
■Ba^,"  w'e  beg  leave  to  lay  before  them  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
and  reflections,  to  which  these  papers  have  given  rise  in 
our  own  mind.  That  things  have  got  wrong  in  the  Navy, 
and  that  they  do  require  to  be  set  right,  none  who  have  read 
these  papers,  or  who  are  practically  conversant  with  the 
Navy,  will  pretend  to  deny.  Upon  this  point  all  arc 
agreed.  No  one  disputes  as  to  the  disease  ;  though  there 
is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  And  this  diff'erence  of  opinion 
is  entertained  principally  among  the  ofHcers  themselves. 
We  entreat  them  for  the  well-being  of  a  noble,  brave,  and 
generooa  eervice  ;,  by  their  love  of  country ;  and  in  the  name 
of  the  gallant  dead  vihofought  the  Navy  into  being— to  come 
forward  in  a  spirit  of  concert  and  compromise,  and  tell 
their  countr>'men  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Navy,  and 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve  it  of  its  ills.  These  pa- 
pers describe  the  one,  and  propose  the  other;  and  in  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  ofTiiiers,  occupy  grounds  upon  which 
the  whole  Navy  ought  to  rally.  Their  diagnosis  has  Ijeen 
pronounced  correct,  and  their  remedies  good,  by  distin 
guished  members  of  the  corps  ;  and  we  beseech  oflicers  not 
to  sufier  the  patient  to  linger  and  pine  away,  while  they, 
agreeing  as  to  the  eflicacy  of  the  remedy  proposed,  diiler  only 
as  to  the  manner  and  parts  upon  which  it  shall  be  applied. 
We  are  aware  that  efforts  at  reform  and  reorganization  have 
been  attempted  from  time  to  time,  by  oflicers  assembled.  But 
these  efforts  have  been  only  partial ;  and  we  know  that  tliey 
failed  of  producing  the  desired  results,  because  the  officers 
toere  not  agreed  among  themselxet  as  to  what  was  required  fur 
the  Navy.  All  are  agreed  as  to  the  plan ;  and  differ  only 
us  to  its  details.  In  the  multitude  of  these,  wise  men  and 
the  legislators  of  the  land  have  been  bewildered ;  and  have 
been  heard  to  exclaim,  '*  toe  know  not  what  it  i*  that  the  Navy 
does  vDont."  Let  the  officers  hold  meetings ;  from  the  abun- 
dance of  their  experience,  let  each  one  add  his  voice  in 
testimony  of  the  evils  of  the  system  ;  let  them  in  a  body 
agree  as  to  the  remedy  proposed,  and  resolve  to  ask  it,  as 
with  one  voice,  at  the  hands  of  their  country.  This  people 
are  too  fond  of  their  Navy,  this  Nation  too  proud  of  its  good 
*  right  arm,'  to  turn  an  adder's  ear  to  the  petition  of  a  thou- 
sand brave  and  gallant  officers  entreating  for  measures  of 
legislation,  which  in  the  hour  of  battle  shall  save  their 
corps  from  the  mortiflcation  of  defeat,  their  country  from 
disaster  at  sea.  Congress  will  give  all,  and  the  Republic 
will  not  withhold  any  thing  which  the  patriotism  of  such  a 
body  of  noble  spirits  can  ask.  The  papers  of  Harry  Bluff 
only  require  to  be  extensively  circulated,  and  attentively 
read,  to  bring  al)out  the  desired  reform.  They  have  inspired 
us  with  renewed  ardor  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Navy. 
Always  partial  to  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  we  now 
throw  open  our  p«;tes  to  the  officers,  and  invite  them  to  the 
discussion  of  its  interests.  In  doing  this,  wc  fear  not  to  be 
drawn  into  the  poUlical  vorlcx  of  party  strife.  iThc  Navy, 
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like  the  litermture  of  our  pages,  belongs  to  the  whole  nation ; 
its  interests  are  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  not  of  a 
party.  We  desire  to  see  it  placed  in  a  condition  that  is  -be- 
coming to  the  dignity,  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  a  nation 
like  this.  Such  too,  is  the  position  in  which  we  know  its 
officers  desire  to  see  it.  And,  like  the  essentials  of  ancient 
oratory,  the  requisites  on  their  part  for  obtaining  this,  are 
Action !  Action  ! !  Action ! ! !  They  understand  its  defects, 
and  are  the  best  judges  of  the  remedies — and  on  occasions 
like  this,  concert  of  action  is  what  the  friends  of  the  Navy 
throQ^iottt  the  land  haye  a  right  to  expect  from  its  officers.] 

Ed.  Sou,  Lit.  Meat. 


SCRAPS  FROM  THE  LUCKY-BAG 

No.  IV. 


OF  REORGANIZING  THE  NAVY. 

"  Those  who  dread  new  remedies,  must  abide  old  evils." 

To  Mb.  T.  W.  White, 

Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger. 

This  niunber  exposes  some  of  the  evils  and  abu- 
ses incident  to  the  system  by  which  the  Navy  is  at 
present  conducted ;  it  proposes  a  remedy  for  them, 
and  suggests  a  plan  for  reorganizing,  and  putting 
the  Navy  on  a  proper  footing.  Though  addressed 
to  yoQ,  the  attention  of  the  Committees  on  Naval 
Affairs  in  Congress  is  invited  to  it ;  and  each  mem- 
ber of  those  committees  is  respectfully  requested 
to  consider  the  following  remarks  and  statements  to 
be  addressed  personally  and  individually  to  himself. 

When  the  Frigates  of  1798  had  been  built,  and 
legislation  had  commenced  with  regard  to  a  Na- 
vy in  time  of  peace,  one  of  the  first  enactments 
of  Congress,  was  to  fix  by  law  the  maximum 
Dumber  of  men  and  boys  to  be  employed  in  the 
Naval  Service  of  the  United  States.  In  the  re- 
daction, which,  in  1801,  succeeded  the  French 
war,  the  rank  of  Conunander  was  abolished,  and 
the  number  of  Captains,  Lieutenants  and  Midship- 
men was  made  by  statute  to  consist  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  of  the  last,  thirty-six  of  the  second, 
and  twelve  of  the  first.  The  exigencies  of  the 
service,  during  the  TripoUtan  war,  soon  convinced 
the  government  of  the  necessity  there  was  for 
multiplying  grades,  even  in  so  small  a  Navy  as  we 
then  had ;  and  the  grade  of  Commander*  was  re-es- 
tablished. The  honors  of  this  new  grade  served 
both  as  reward  and  incentive  to  the  young  officers 
before  Tripoli.  The  feats  of  gallantry  there  en- 
acted tell  of  the  noble  impulse  which  was  then  given 
to  our  youthful  Navy.  In  1806,  the  President  was 
aathorized  to  employ  as  many  of  the  public  armed 
Teasels  as  he  should  deem  necessary  and  expe- 
dient ;  but  the  number  of  officers  and  men  was  lim- 
ited by  law.  By  the  act  which  gave  this  authori- 
ty, the  number  of  Lieutenants  was  doubled--one 
was  added  to  the  list  of  Captains — and  nine  were 
included  in  the  list  of  Commanders.    As  late  as 
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1809,  the  number  of  men  and  boys,  to  be  employed 
in  the  Navy,  was  limited  to  1425.  But  the  storm 
which  had  been  so  long  brewing  on  the  political 
horizon,  bursting  soon  afler  in  a  war  with  England, 
virtually  removed  all  restrictions  of  the  kind ;  and 
the  power  to  employ  was  limited  only  by  the  num- 
ber and  capacity  of  the  ships  to  receive.  Since 
that  time,  the  force  of  vessels  in  commission,  their 
number,  and  the  number  of  men  and  officers  to  be 
employed  in  the  service,  have  been  left  entirely  to 
Executive  discretion.  And,  as  may  be  supposed, 
subsequent  history  shows  that,  in  the  course  of  po- 
licy pursued  with  rf%gard  to  the  Navy,  those  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  its  affairs  have 
neither  been  governed  by  any  fixed  principles,  nor 
regulated  according  to  any  certain  laws.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  its  condition,  as  well  with  regard  to 
materiel  as  to  personnel,  has  been  exceedingly 
changeful — the  number  of  guns  at  this  time*  abroad 
for  the  protection  of  American  commerce  being 
considerably  less  than  five  hundred,  or  but  little 
more  than  one  gun  for  every  hundred  millions  of 
property  they  are  intended  to  protect ;  and  nearly 
one  fourth  of  these  is  in  one  ship.  The  number 
of  officers  in  service  has  sometimes  waxed,  and 
sometimes  waned,  assuming  as  many  phases  by  the 
rate  of  promotion,  as  there  have  been  individuals 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy ;  for  each  one  has 
been  free  to  t&He  bis  own  course,  and  to  pursue  his 
own  policy  and  plans  with  regard  to  it.  Thus,  in 
1625,  we  find  the  President  recommending  to  the 
Senate  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant 
seventy-odd  Midshipmen,  in  a  single  batch,  when, 
during  the  three  preceding  years,  he  had  advised 
but  a  single  appointment  into  this  grade.  Indeed, 
as  many,  if  not  more.  Lieutenants  were  added  to 
the  service  in  this  one  year,  (and  they  had  served 
as  Midshipmen  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  are  still  Lieu- 
tenants,) than  had  been  made  during  the  ten  years 
that  preceded.  In  1828,  under  another  President, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  Midshipmen  were  appoint- 
ed. And  in  1830,  when  the  appointing  power  had 
again  passed  into  other  hands,  warrants  to  Midship- 
men were  issued  so  sparingly,  that,  w^hen  the  day 
of  examination  came,  it  appeared  there  were  only 
five  Midshipmen  to  present  themselves,  whose  ap- 
pointments bore  the  date  of  this  year.  In  1835,  the 
Navy  Department  issued  warrants  to  seventy-eight 
Passed  Midshipmen ;  and,  in  the  two  years  that  fol- 
lowed, to  not  one, — notwithstanding  that  this  list 
had  been  considerably  diminished  in  the  interim  by 
promotion,  death,  and  resignations.  In  1836,  but  five 
officers  received  Lieutenant's  commissions — and  the 
next  year,  the  Senate  were  called  on  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  forty-nine.  By  the  Register  of  1827, 
it  appears  that  from  1817  to  1825,  only  one  Captain 
had  been  appointed  in  the  Navy  ;  whereas,  in  the 
last  mentioned  year,  nine  officers  received  the  com- 
missions of  that  rank.    This  list  of  officers  received 
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no  accession  to  its  numbers  in  1830 ;  in  1832  and 
'36,  but  one ;  and  in  1837,  ten.  During  the  years 
1820  and  '30,  three,  and  in  the  next,  fifteen  Lieu- 
tenants were  appointed  Commanders.  During  the 
three  years  that  followed,  but  one  was  appointed 
in  each  year;  while  in  1837,  the  number  of  pro- 
motions to  the  rank  of  Commander  amounted  to 
twenty. 

It  is  in  vain  that  we  may  look  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  public  service  for  the  cause  of  such  unequal 
rates  of  promotion,  or  of  such  fluctuations  in  the 
Navy.  The  history  of  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years  does  not  show  that  any  large  fleets  have 
been  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  fitted  out,  to  call  for 
such  sudden  and  unequal  accessions  of  numbers, 
first  to  one  grade  of  officers  and  then  to  another. 
Neither  does  the  policy  of  the  nation  at  large,  with 
regard  to  the  Navy,  appear  so  vacillating  and  un- 
determined, as  to  require  promotion  to  be  checked 
for  years — again  to  go  rapidly  on — ^then  stop — and 
again  move  on  at  such  unequal  paces.  The  expla- 
nation is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  the  remedy  in 
a  law  which  shall  fix  and  regulate  the  number  of 
officers  of  each  grade  in  the  service.  Referring  again 
to  statistics — for  facts  are  worth  a  great  deal — those 
that  are  furnished  by  the  Navy  Register  will  show, 
that  of  the  three  Presidents  who  have  come  into 
and  gone  out  of  power  since  the  war,  each  one  has 
given  sufficient  testimony  by  his  acts,  to  warrant 
the  assertion,  that  when  he  came  into  office  he 
thought  the  Navy,  as  it  then  existed,  ample  for  all 
the  wants  and  purposes  of  the  nation.  Whereas, 
facts  collected  from  the  same  source  will  also  show, 
that  each  of  the  three,  assisted  by  the  lights  of  ex- 
perience acquired  in  the  chair  of  state — neces- 
sarily involving  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  afi^airs  of  the  Navy,  and  a  more  practical 
knowledge  of  its  concerns  than  he  before  pos- 
sessed— went  out  of  office,  convinced  and  per- 
suaded, that  true  policy  requires  this  arm  of  na- 
tional defence  to  be  strengthened.  In  proof  of 
the  first  assertion,  the  number  of  commissioned 
officers  in  the  Navy  was  more  than  doubled  by 
these  three  Presidents.  And,  that  each  of  the 
three  was  more  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the 
-  Navy  when  he  went  out,  than  he  was  when  he 
came  into  office,  the  following  facts  will  show. 
During  the  first  seven  years  of  his  administration, 
Mr.  Monroe  recommended  the  appointment  of  but 
thirty-seven  Lieutenants ;  and  during  the  last  year, 
above  seventy-five ;  during  the  former  period  but 
three  Captains,  and  in  the  latter,  nine ;  and  of  the 
twenty-two  Commanders  commissioned  by  him, 
one  third  received  their  appointments  in  his  last 
year  alone.*  In  the  first  year  of  his  term,  Mr. 
Adams  nominated  but  one  officer  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  not  a  single  one  to 
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the  rank  of  Commander;  whereas,  in  his  last 
year,  he  recommended  to  the  Senate  the  appoint- 
ment of  ^ve  to  the  former,  and  ten  to  the  latter. 
During  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  only  three,  but  in  the  last, 
ten  Captains  were  added  to  the  service  ;  during  his 
first  year  he  advocated  the  appointment  of  but  one 
officer  to  the  rank  of  Commander  and  not  one 
to  that  of  Lieutenant ;  whereas,  during  the  last, 
he  nominated  and  promoted  twenty  to  the  former, 
and  fitly  to  the  latter  rank.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, the  year  before  he  retired  from  office,  urged 
upon  the  consideration  of  Congress,  by  message, 
the  necessity  of  creating  higher  grades  in  the 
Navy ;  and  recommended  that  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  different  grades,  should  be  so 
fixed  by  law,  as  to  allow  every  vessel  then  in 
the  Navy,  her  due  quota.  General  Jackson,  not 
long  before  he  retired  from  the  Presidential  chair, 
advocated  similar  measures,  and  so  also,  I  believe, 
did  Mr.  Adams. 

So  far  then  from  having  any  system  in  the  Navy, 
with  regard  to  appointments  and  promotions — or 
any  established  and  determinate  niles,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  officers,  it  appears  that  all  is 
arbitrary.  It  is  entirely  subject  to  the  control 
of  Executive  discretion,  which,  though  dependent 
to  some  extent  on  the  will  of  the  Senate,  may  be 
exercised  for  good,  or  for  evil. 

It  is  to  the  practical  effects  of  this  discretionary 
power,  that  the  service  owes  its  retired  list  of  offi- 
cers called  Passed  Midshipmen  and  Passed  Assis- 
tant Surgeons.  In  consequence  of  appointing 
more  Midshipmen  than  it  was  afterwards  judged 
expedient  to  promote,  a  list  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  officers  has  accumulated  in  the  service, 
who,  while  they  spend  years  in  the  prime  of  life, 
waiting  for  their  turn  in  the  wayward  round  of 
promotion,  receive  half  the  pay  of  Lieutenant,  and 
are  at  an  annual  charge  of  $150,000  upon  the 
treasury.  So  long  as  the  President  may  appoint 
any  number  of  Midshipmen,  or  nominate  to  the 
Senate  any  number  of  officers  for  commissions  in 
the  Navy,  or  at  will  refuse  all  such  appointments, 
and  withhold  all  such  nominations ;  so  long,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  Mr.  Editor,  will  the  Navy  be  unsta- 
ble, and  liable  to  have  its  proportion  of  officers 
sometimes  far  beyond,  and  at  other  times  as  far 
below,  the  true  wants  and  necessities  of  the  ser- 
vice. And  for  the  same  reasons,  the  service  itself 
will  fluctuate.  One  President  giving  it  a  motion 
of  increase  that  will  carry  it  as  far  above  the  mark 
of  true  economy,  as,  in  the  returning  vibration,  un- 
der another  President,  it  will  descend  below  the 
proper  mark  of  true  policy  and  wisdom.  If,  with- 
out any  law  on  the  subject,  the  Navy  may  be  dou- 
bled in  the  course  of  three  administrations,  it  may, 
by  the  same  rule,  go  on  to  increase  in  geometrical 
progression  under  the  next  three,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  last  of  theii  terms,  be  again  double  its  present 
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tse.  Or  it  may  decrease ;  and  the  decrease  being 
m  the  ratio  of  the  increase,  the  last  of  the  next 
three  Presidents  may  leave  the  Navy  where  Mr. 
Monroe  found  it  in  1817.  To  go  on  building  and 
launchiag  men-of-war,  when  guns  could  not  be 
procured  to  compose  a  battery  for  them,  would, 
cTery  one  will  admit,  be  an  extreme  of  national 
folly  and  improvidence.  Officers  are  quite  as  im- 
portant and  necessary  as  guns,  to  our  men-of-war. 
Eqaally  anwise  and  injudicious  is  it  then,  to  go  on 
baildiog  ships  without  regard  to  the  one,  as  to  the 
other.  Nay,  more  unwise  is  it  to  neglect  the  of- 
ficer, than  the  gun ;  for  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tveeothem — the  latter  may  be  cast  and  bored 
in  a  diy ;  whereas,  under  the  present  system,  years 
of  prerioas  training  are  required  to  make  the  for- 
mer. If  we  suppose,  that  a  law  were  passed  to 
£i  in  each  grade  the  number  of  officers  at  their 
present  rate — having  no  regard  to  the  number  of 
ihips  in  the  Navy — and  that  the  country  were  to 
fiod  itself  involved  in  war  at  any  time  thereafter, 
many  of  the  best  ships  that  we  now  have  would 
be  laid  up  for  the  want  of  officers.  Nor  could  the 
number  of  Passed  Midshipmen,  of  Lieutenants, 
Commanders  or  Captains,  be  increased  with  prop- 
erly trained  officers  in  a  shorter  period  than  six 
mrs ;  for  six  years,  as  you  have  seen,  is  the  time 
required  properly  to  train  and  prepare  a  Midship- 
man for  the  duties  of  a  Lieutenant. 

There  is  but  one  rule  by  which  the  proper  num- 
ber of  officers  for  the  Navy  can  be  determined,  and 
that  rule  is  affi>rded  by  the  number  and  size  of  the 
*tip«.    There  are  sixty-odd  of  these  in  the  Navy, 
vhich  require  so  many  guns,  so  many  men,  and  so 
many  officers.     There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  the 
pro[if)rtions  of  these.     The  number  and  size  of  the 
vessels  to  be  equipped  being  known,  the  ratio  of 
<>fficers  is  as  determinate  as  the  ratio  of  guns  or 
of  men.    If  there  be  but  three  ships  in  the  Navy,  it 
would  be  a  mark   of  folly  and  extravagance  to 
miotain  more  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  gov- 
ernment, than  are  required  to  perform  the  service 
cnnnecled  with  these  three  ships.     But  if,  instead 
of  three,  there  be  a  hundred  vessels,  equally  short- 
sighted and  reprehensible  would  be  the  policy  of 
maintaining  a  corps  of  officers,  barely  sufficient  to 
perform  the  duties  connected  with  one  half  such 
number  of  ships.     According  to  the  Register  of 
IWO.  there  are  in  the  Navy  sixty-five  vessels  of 
all  classes,  and  seven  Navy-Yards,  besides  Hos- 
pitals, Shipping  Rendezvous,  and  other  stations. 
The  number  and  grades  of  the  officers  required  to 
perform  the  duties  of  each  ship,  yard  and  station, 
are  fixed  by  regulation; — and  it  should  be  enjoined 
npon  the  Executive  as  a  duty,  to  regulate,  confor- 
mably with  this  rale,  the  number  of  officers  of 
each  grade  in  the  service. 
Independent  of  giving  to  the  Navy  its  proper 


There  could  not  then,  as  there  may  be  now,  an 
increase  of  the  Navy,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. Congress  would  first  have  to  pass  appro- 
priations, and  authorize  the  building  of  more  ships, 
before  any  increase  could  take  place  among  the  of- 
ficers. Thus,  the  Ijegislativo  Department  would 
exercise  a  more  wholesome  and  direct  control  over 
the  Navy  than  it  now  does.  The  building  of  more 
ships,  would  by  consequence  involve  the  appoint- 
ment of  more  young  officers,  and  the  promotion  of 
old  ones.  The  expenses,  incident  to  such  appoint- 
ment and  promotion,  would  of  course  constitute  an 
item  in  the  estimates  submitted  for  new  ships ; 
and  as  a  part  of  the  costs  involved  in  an  appro- 
priation, they  would  have  to  be  authorized  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  before  the  President  could  ap- 
pear before  the  Senate  with  a  new  batch  of  nomi- 
nations, asking  the  consent  of  that  body  to  increase 
promotions  in  the  Navy.  It  is  admitted,  that  under 
the  regulations  of  such  a  law,  there  would  be  more 
officers  in  the  Navy  than  are  requisite  merely  to 
perform  the  service  required  of  them  in  times  of 
peace.  But  is  not  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Army  ?  Is  it  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ships 
themselves  ?  And  does  not  the  precept, '  in  peace 
prepare  for  war,'  necessarily  involve  the  expense  of 
making  ready?  In  order  that  the  Navy  may  have 
in  all  its  parts,  those  proportions  which  will  ensure 
to  it  strength  and  efficiency,  we  must  either  make 
officers  to  suit  the  number  of  ships,  or  destroy  the 
ships  to  suit  the  number  of  officers — officers  with- 
out ships  being  as  useless  as  ships  without  officers. 
Common  sense  alone  teaches  that  they  are  the 
true  standards  of  each  other.  Our  Commercial 
Marine  keeps  in  constant  training  seamen  more 
than  enough  to  man  all  the  ships  that  this  nation 
will  ever  build.  Not  so  of  officers.  They  must 
undergo  a  peculiar  system  of  previous  training, 
that  involves  no  inconsidejrable  expense,  and  re- 
quires a  period  of  several  years  to  complete  the 
course.  The  largest  ship  may  be  built  in  a  few 
months — a  crew  may  be  obtained  for  her  in  a  day.* 
But  a  complement  of  well-trained  and  skilful  offi- 
cers for  her,  cannot  be  created  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  or  the  driving  of  a  bolt.  Unless  these  be 
prepared  beforehand,  the  ship  must  lie  idle  for 
years,  waiting  the  tedious  process  of  a  nautical 
education.  How  these  officers,  in  times  of  peace, 
when  the  services  of  this  ship  are  not  required, 
may  bo  employed,  profitably  to  themselves  and 
advantageously  to  their  country,  has  been  shown 
in  a  former  number. 

When  looking  into  the  present  condition  of  the 
Navy,  the  difficulty  to  be  experienced  in  pro- 
curing officers  for  our  ships,  in  case  of  war,  cannot 
fail  to  present  itself  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
That  such  a  difficulty  should  exist ;  that  the  blun- 


"  /     *In  the  French  war,  crews  for  our  frigates  were  some- 
proportioBB,  the  ndrnnta^s  of  an  amuigcment  toj^ia^ea  entered  in  the  coune  of  a  few  hour*.-  Cooper'.  Nat»l 
tuch   Ma  eBbet  would  be  manifold  and  obvious.   History. 
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der  should  be  committed  of  building  ships,  when, 
if  they  were  put  in  commission  to-morrow,  the 
requisite  number  of  well-trained  officers  could  not 
be  procured  for  them,  is  but  one  of  the  many  apt, 
pointed  and  practical  illustrations,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
may  be  given,  of  the  present  mal-organization  of 
the  Navy.  In  any  emergency  which  may  call  for 
the  sudden  equipment  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  Na- 
vy, the  list  of  Passed  Midshipmen  affords  the  only 
source  from  which  a  supply  of  properly  drilled 
officers  can  be  obtained.  And  this  list  would  not 
be  large  enough  to  supply  the  demands  in  such  a 
case.  Fully  to  comprehend  the  impracticabilities 
in  the  way  of  resolving  the  grade  of  Passed  Mid- 
shipmen into  a  perpetual  corps  of  reserve,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  *'  this  is  a  class  of  officers 
to  whom^'  Rules  and  Regulations  can  assign 
"  no  particular  duty."  The  plan  of  maintaining  at 
public  cost  a  large  and  numerous  body  of  young 
officers,  who  have  "  no  particular  duty  to  perform," 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  repro- 
bated. Independently  of  creating  an  expenditure 
that  is  worse  than  useless,  the  policy  itself  of  such 
a  measure  is  full  of  evil,  and  highly  injurious  both 
to  the  service  and  its  officers.  These  young  offi- 
cers, after  having  proved  themselves  to  be  well- 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  Lieutenants,  are,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  put  upon  half  the  pay  of  that  grade. 
Thus,  untimely  forced  upon  a  retired  list,  they  fret 
oat  all  the  ardor  of  their  youth,  and  fritter  away  the 
early  vigor  of  manhood,  waiting  until  misfortune 
and  disgust,  or  until  the  more  certain  but  tedious 
process  of  disease  and  death,  shall  make  room  for 
them  in  the  ranks  above.  The  number  that  is 
yearly  added  to  this  list,  greatly  exceeds  the  num- 
ber that  is  yearly  taken  from  it  to  supply  promo- 
tion. Thus  the  chrysalis  state  of  those  who  enter 
upon  it,  has  been  increased  from  immediate  transi- 
tion to  a  period  of  seven  years  duration,  and  is  still 
on  the  increase.  And  here  set  it  down  as  a  rule — 
and  mark  its  operation  as  a  necessary  evil  of  the 
present  system — that  so  long  as  the  supply  exceeds 
the  demand  for  officers,  so  long  will  there  be  an 
expensive  accumulation  of  tliem,  in  some  one  grade 
or  another,  swelling  its  numbers  out  far  beyond 
the  just  and  efficient  proportions.  It  is  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  this  rule,  which,  in  less  than 
twelve  years,  has  increased  the  list  of  Passed  Mid- 
shipmen from  zero  to  two  hundred  and  more — and, 
in  less  time  than  that,  has  created  in  the  medical 
corps  a  similar  grade,  and  made  it  equal  in  num- 
bers to  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  medical  staff 
of  the  Navy. 

Under  such  a  state  of  things,  is  it  surprising  that 

young  officers  should  become  tired  of  their  position 

in  the  N^vy ;  and  at  times  evince  a  feeling  of  disgust, 

or  manifest  a  disaffected  spirit,  towards  a  service  in 

w/u'cA  they  are  thus  dealt  hy  1  There  is  not  one  of 

iAeaj,  whome  heart  has  not  been  made  sick  with 


*  hope  deferred.'  Entering  the  Navy  with  an  implied 
agreement,  that,  for  six  years  of  service  faithfully 
performed  on  their  part,  they  shall  be  rewarded 
with  an  epaulette — they  are  tantalized  with  mere 
tinsel,  until  another  term,  longer  and  more  tedious 
than  the  first,  be  dragged  out  in  restless  servitude. 
A  spirit  of  discontent  has  thereby  been  engendered 
in  the  Navy.  In  a  Military  corps,  such  a  spirit  is 
contagious ;  once  abroad,  its  effects  upon  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  service,  are  not  less  deplorable — 
and  far  more  blighting,  than  the  ravages  of  pesti- 
lence. Though  much  of  the  discontent  which  at 
this  time  prevails  in  the  Navy  may  be  traced  to 
this  double-term  of  servitude  as  its  origin,  the 
evils  of  the  plan  have  not  been  fully  developed,  nor 
as  keenly  felt  as  they  will  be ;  for  hitherto,  its  vic- 
tims have  been  somewhat  buoyed  with  the  hope 
that,  during  their  term,  they  should  see  the  Navy 
placed  upon  a  firmer  and  a  better  footing.  But  the 
evil  is  not  yet  stayed. 

Ask  any  officer  for  the  result  of  his  experience 
during  his  last  cruise,  and  he  will  tell  you,  that  of 
late  years  there  has  been  a  wonderful  falling  off 
among  Midshipmen.  That  they  are  jejune  to  a 
degree ;  and,  as  a  class,  by  no  means  as  efficient, 
or  as  active  in  the  performance  of  duty,  as  they 
were  some  years  ago.  That  these  things  are  so, 
is  but  the  natural  result  of  a  very  obvious  cause, 
and  may  be  set  down  as  another  of  the  evil  effects 
of  maintaining  in  the  service  a  class  of  officers,  to 
whom, '  no  particular  duty  can  be  assigned.'  For- 
merly, all  the  important  duties  and  responsible 
trusts,  which,  on  board  a  man-of-war,  it  often  be- 
comes necessary  to  assign  to  young  officers,  were 
assigned  to  Midshipmen — now,  they  are  performed 
by  Passed  Midshipmen.  In  these  duties,  there 
was  oftentimes  enough  of  official  compliment,  or 
responsibUity,  to  l)eget  a  noble  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  younger  officers,  and  both  to  excite 
and  to  gratify,  on  their  part,  a  high-toned  feeling  of 
professional  pride.  But  now,  all  such  duties  and 
stations  are  monopolized  by  others,  and  nothing  is 
left  for  the  mere  Midshipman  to  do,  but  the  drud- 
gery of  his  former  duties — the  tame  routine  of 
tailing  on  after-guard  and  mizen-top-men  to  tlie 
main  brace;  and  conveying  messages  from  the 
quarter-deck.  The  consequence  is,  that,  when  by 
default  of  Passed  Midshipmen,  the  younger  officers 
are  called  to  perform  the  more  important  duties, 
they  are  at  fault  from  inexperience.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  the  mere  Midshipman  feeling  that 
he  is  of  some  consequence  and  importance  on 
board  ship,  and  that  the  services  rendered  by  hira 
are  useful  to  the  Navy,  he  finds  that,  under  the 
present  system,  he  is  without  the  consciousness  of 
any  such  incentive  to  spur  him  on.  One  great 
source  of  cheerfulness  (and  cheerfulness  is  no 
where  to  be  more  desired  than  in  a  man-of-war)  is 
useful  occupation,  with  the  consciousness  that  one 
is  ad?anciiig  towards  the  object  in  view.    Under  the 
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present  arrangemeDt,  Midshipmen  are  deprived  of 
muy  such  incentiTes  which  they  formerly  enjoyed. 
And,  is  it  not  natural  that,  nnder  such  circumstances, 
maDT  of  them  should  become  listless  of  duty,  and 
contract  habits  of  idleness  and  mental  dissipation, 
which  are  so  little  to  be  desired  for  youth  1 

The  human  disposition  is  ever3rwhere  the  same. 
^MiCQ  voang:  men  come  out  of  our  law-schools  and 
medical  colleges,  w^ith  diplomas  in  hand,  we  find 
them  ever  eager  to  be  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
their  profession.     We  consider  their  impatience  to 
eater  upon  the  new  calling,  as  an  earnest  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  we  look  upon  their  aeal,  as  a  pledge  of 
{more  usefulness  and  distinction.     Should  we  ex- 
pect a  Midshipman,  or  the  young  Surgeon  in  the 
Nary,  after  having  devoted  six  or  eight  years, 
instead  of  two  or  three,  to  the  acquirement  of 
his  profession,  to  be  less  impatient  than  they,  to 
enter  upon  his  new  field  of  duties  \    Are  the  al- 
larfineDts  of  promotion — the   insignia  of  office, 
with  all  the  pomp  and   circumstance  of  Naval 
life— 4ess  tempting  to  the  young  aspirant  for  mili- 
tary renown,  than  briefs  and  prescriptions  are  to 
raw  surgeons  and  green  banisters  1     Suppose  that 
the  law  should  forbid  your  doctors  and  lawyers  to 
tike  out  a  license  until  six  years  after  they  had 
heen  graduates ;  think  you,  that  under  such  a  regu- 
lation, your  physicians  would  be  more  skilful,  or  your 
jurists  more  profound,  than  they  are !   And  yet,  as 
preposterous  and  as  absurd  as  such  a  law  would 
be  in  the  civil  code,  one  similar  to  it  in  all  respects 
is,  at  this  moment,  in  force  among  the  Midshipmen 
and  Assistant  Surgeons  of  the  Navy.     And  its  ef- 
fects are  obvious  and  most  ruinous  upon  the  ser- 
vice.   Can  it  be  expected  that  a  body  of  young 
officers,  ambitious  as  they  should  be  of  advance- 
ment bv  all  honorable  means,  would  be  content  to 
stop  short  in  mid-career,  and  patiently  endure,  as 
Midshipmen  are  required  to  do,  a  professional  syn- 
jco^  for  years  1     After  a  Midshipman  has  under- 
gone examination,  and  been  found  qualified  for  pro- 
motion, he  is  then  put  upon  this  retired  list,  without 
an  incentive  to  call  forth  his  energies,  and  with 
aearceir  an  object  or  an  aim  to  give  them  direc- 
tiao.    No  exertion*  however   great  or  noble  on 
his  part,  will  push  him  forward,  or  hasten,  for  a 
single  moment,  the  long-sought  and  yet  distant 
promotion.     Ue  is  sent  back  to  the  steerage,  and 
13  required  to  resume  tlie  boyish  duties  of  Mid- 
shipman for   seven  years  longer,  and  until  ca- 
Hialties  shall  thin  for  him  the  ranks  of  his  supe- 
rior ofllcers ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  honored 
with  promotion.    Had  an  enemy  designed  to  break 
down  the  spirit  of  the  Navy,  could  any  system 
have  been  devised  which  would  prove  more  efiec- 
toal  than  this  is  likely  to  do— this,  which  requires 
officers  to  speed  the  prime  of  their  life,  with  *  no 
panicalftr  daty'  before  them,  except  that  of '  wait- 


tion.  And  with  the  young  Naval  aspirant,  a  *  com- 
mission^ has  charms,  that,  in  his  eyes,  make  it  more 
earnestly  to  be  desired  than  the  object  of  his  first 
love.  But  at  the  very  time  when  his  ardor  is  most 
fervent,  and  his  notions  of  chivalry  are  tuned  to 
the  highest  pitch,  his  time-serving  *  Uncle* — into 
whose  service  he  has  entered — gives  him  a  Leah 
for  a  Rachel.  Like  Laban,  he  changes  his  wa- 
ges, but  more  faithless,  requires  him  to  drag  out 
another  weary  term  of  servitude  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  object  of  his  first  ambition. 

But  as  war  is  the  great  end  for  which  the  Navy 
is  designed,  it  should  be  regulated  in  all  things 
with  a  view  to  war.  In  times  of  peace,  the  proper 
consideration  is, '  by  what  means  may  it  be  held  in 
a  state  of  the  greatest  readiness  and  efficiency,  at 
the  least  expense  V  Let  us  then  suppose  a  state  of 
war,  that  we  may  see  how  the  Navy,  with  regard 
to  officers  alone,  is  prepared  to  meet  it.  With 
commissioned  officers  in  service  for  but  little  more 
than  half  of  our  ships,  all  the  ships  in  the  Navy 
would  be  immediately  launched  and  put  in  commis- 
sion ; — others,  for  which  materials  are  already  pre- 
pared, would  be  built  and  got  ready  for  sea ;  and 
many  of  the  fine  packets  and  traders  of  our  mer- 
chants might  be  bought,  equipped  and  armed 
straightway,  as  corvettes,  sloops-of-war,  brigs,  &c. 
Indeed,  availing  herself  of  the  finest  commercial 
marine  in  the  world,  the  United  States  has  the  mo- 
teriel — the  ships  and  sailors — for  fitting  out  a  Navy, 
which  would  prove  more  destructive  than  that 
which  any  other  nation  could  send  out  against  the 
commerce  of  an  enemy ; — many  of  her  merchant- 
ships  are  swifter  than  the  fleetest  men-of-war. 
But  of  what  avail  are  all  these  resources — this 
multitude  of  ships  and  men — without  officers  1  Her 
list  of  two  hundred  Passed  Midshipmen,  if  pro- 
moted to-morrow,  would  not  afford  a  due  quota  of 
officers  for  all  the  ships  that  arc  now  in  the  Navy ; 
nor  could  the  number  of  regular  officers  that  are 
yearly  trained  for  the  Navy,  be  increased  in  a 
shorter  period  than  six  years.  Where  then,  in 
such  an  event,  are  officers  to  be  procured  for  our 
ships?  The  only  resource,  at  present,  would  be 
among  the  mates  and  skippers  of  merchant-craft — 
a  class  of  recruits  less  to  be  desired  for  the  Navy, 
and  far  more  inefficient,  than  would  be  a  reinforce- 
ment to  an  army  of  raw  militia,  commanded  by  offi- 
cers who  had  never  fired  a  musket  or  fixed  a  bayo- 
net. 

Possessing  then  a  Navy  so  abundant  in  all  the 
resources  of  materiel,  does  it  not  become  a  na- 
tional desideratum  of  the  first  importance,  to  en- 
dow it  with  commensurate  resources  with  regard 
to  officers  1  Its  powers  of  expansion  should  be  the 
same  in  every  department.  If  ships  and  men  mny 
be  increased  almost  ad  libitum,  government  should 
possess  the  means  of  creating  officers  pari  pas«u. 


ingfor  dead  men's  shoes  V    A  aomnuss/oa  in  the /These  means  are  to  bo  derived  from  the  acY\oo\- 
Ktvy  coo£er9  haoar.  Mad  opeaa  the  way  to  dutinc-  'ship,  in  the  manner  proposed  for  creatviv^  a  bodv  oi 
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well-trained  officers  to  constitute  a  corps  of  reserve 
for  the  Navy.  Supposing  this  plan  immediately  to 
be  put  into  operation,  its  first  fruits  would  not  be 
given  to  the  world  till  after  the  lapse  of  six  years. 
Millions  are  yearly  spent  on  the  Navy — ^the  object 
of  which  is  to  give  security  to  American  com- 
merce— and  millions  of  that  commerce  are  yearly 
lost  from  improper  management  and  bad  navigation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  it ;  and  surely  no 
measure  could  be  more  national  in  its  objects,  or 
philanthropic  in  its  results,  than  one  which  should 
have  for  its  aim  the  creating  of  a  corps  of  well- 
trained  and  skilful  officers,  who  should  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  conducting  that  commerce  safely 
in  peace,  and  of  protecting  and  defending  it  va- 
liantly in  war.  If  it  be  admitted  that  Midshipmen 
during  their  apprenticeship,  (and  many  whose  opi- 
nions are  entitled  to  weight  maintain  that  thej  do,) 
render  a  piidpro  quo,  independent  of  their  prospec- 
tive value  as  commissioned  officers,  theiv-^hia  corps 
of  reserve  may  be  created  and  maintained  ever 
afterwards  in  training  for  the  Navy,  without  the 
cost  of  a  single  dollar  to  tho  public  treasury.  The 
number  of  '*  young  gentlemen"  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  duty  on  board  any  ship-of- 
war,  is  far  greater  than  that  which  is  required 
merely  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  may  occur 
within  any  reasonable  time,  among  the  commissioned 
officers  of  that  ship.  Thus,  the  complement  of  com- 
missioned officers  for  a  frigate,  is  a  Captain  and  four 
or  five  Lieutenants — the  complement  of  Midship- 
men, fifteen  or  twenty.  When  I  entered  the  ser- 
vice, the  usual  quota  of  the  last  was  between  thirty 
and  forty.  Now,  supposing  the  number  of  officers 
in  each  grade  to  be  fixed  by  law,  so  as  to  allow 
every  ship  in  the  Navy  her  war-complement  of  of- 
ficers— supposing  also  the  ratio  which  at  present 
exists  between  the  Midshipmen  and  Lieutenants  of 
a  frigate,  to  be  the  true  proportion  which  ought  to 
be  maintained  between  these  two  grades  in  the  ser- 
vice— then  every  Midshipmen  would,  under  such 
an  arrangement,  have  to  outlive  the  Naval  exis- 
tence of  at  least  three  Lieutenants  before  he  could 
expect  promotion, — a  period,  the  average  duration 
of  which  would  far  exceed  that  wholesome  term  of 
apprenticeship,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  military 
men,  is  necessary  and  proper  to  the  profession  of 
arms.  To  be  qualified  for  this  profession,  is  clearly 
the  object  of  the  indenture  by  which  our  youth  first 
become  bound,  as  Midshipmen,  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  And  when  they  are  so  qualified, 
good  faith  and  true  policy  require  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  doff  the  badge  of  apprenticeship,  to 
put  on  the  insignia  of  a  higher  order,  and  be  regu- 
larly advanced  to  the  next  degree  in  their  craft ; 
for  It  is  as  little  to  be  expected  as  it  is  to  be  de- 
sirtd,  that  the  apprentice  to  so  noble  a  calling  as 
that  of  arms,  would  be  content  to  remain  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  Midshipman  during  the  average 
period  of  three  NsLralUreB.  Unless,  tberefore,  9k  AM 


out  of  the  Navy  be  opened  to  the  surplus  officers, 
we  should  in  a  few  years  find  them,  even  under 
this  supposed  arrangement,  again  accumulating — 
becoming  in  a  short  time  sufficiently  numerous  to 
create  a  peculiar  interest,  and  to  command  influ- 
ence in  the  lobbies  of  our  legislative  halls.  And 
thus  we  should  again  have  the  service  burthened, 
as  we  now  have  it,  with  a  non-descript  class  of  of- 
ficers (with  this  difference  however,  the  last  would 
be  worse  and  more  injurious  than  the  first)  sowing 
broadcast  its  seeds  of  discord  and  insubordination 
among  all  grades.  One  discontented  spirit  at  sea 
is  enough  to  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  a 
whole  ship's  crew,  and  sometimes  even  to  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  ship  herself  What  then,  among 
a  corps  of  little  more  than  a  thousand  officers,  are 
two  hundred  and  twenty  discontented  spirits — nearly 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  Navy  proper — impatient  for 
promotion — ^tired  and  disgusted,  even  to  loathing,  of 
the  tameness  of  a  situation  in  which  they  have  ^*  no 
particular  duties"  to  perform!  This  list  is  the 
growth  of  only  a  few  years,  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. If  the  system  which  nourishes  it  be  perse- 
vered in,  who  so  blind  that  he  cannot  foresee  some 
of  the  national  evils  which  will  arise  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  masses  of  such  spirits,  con- 
tinually accumulating  and  festering  on  their  corps, 
with  all  the  indiscretion  and  ardor  of  youth  upon 
them  1  Who  has  set  bounds  to  their  numbers  ?  Or 
where  is  the  law  that  has  fixed  a  limit  to  their 
growth  1  Like  the  gourd  of  the  prophet,  this  body 
of  officers  has  sprung  up  in  the  night;  and,  like  that 
gourd,  it  cherishes  a  worm  that  is  preparing  to 
smite  and  wither  the  strong  '  right  arm^  of  this 
good  people.  Let  those  describe  who  may,  the 
dangerous  and  ruinous  tendency  of  the  policy 
which  created  and  would  maintain  such  grades  of 
officers  in  the  Navy.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  ma- 
lign influences  may  be  neutralized — nay,  more — 
individual  grievances  and  a  public  evil  may  be  con- 
verted into  personal  benefits  and  national  advanta- 
ges, by  opening  from  the  school-ship  a  safely  valve, 
by  which  all  the  young  officers,  who  are  not  imme- 
diately required  for  the  Naval,  might  escape  into 
the  merchant,  service  of  their  country — there  to  ac- 
quire, in  their  peaceful  pursuits,  all  the  experience 
of  the  most  skilful  seamen.  Trading  to  every  part 
of  the  world,  their  military  education  in  the  school- 
ship  would  enable  them  to  acquire  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation, not  accessible  to  regular  Navy  officers, 
concerning  the  ports,  harbors,  and  resources  of  all 
nations,  that  in  war  would  prove  invaluable.  Should 
the  practice  of  warring  (not  privateering)  upon 
commerce  be  continued  among  maritime  nations  at 
war,  this  *  corps  of  reserve,'  with  the  well-estab- 
lished reputation  of  American  merchantmen  for 
fast  sailing,  would  place  it  in  the  power  of  the 
United  States  to  sweep  from  the  ocean  the  com- 
merce of  an  enemy ;  and  therefore  tend  to  secure 
the  conUnuance  of  peace  by  making  her  so  formi- 
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dable  an  enemy.  For  the  destraction  of  commerce, 
a  small  vessel  is  as  efficient  as  a  large  one.  Strength 
to  orercome  merchantmen,  with  fleetness  to  come 
np  with  them,  and  to  escape  from  larger  men-of- 
war,  are  the  requisites  to  be  sought  in  vessels  for 
this  purpose ;  and  the  merchant  service  affords  many 
snob,  which,  with  such  a  corps  of  officers  to  draft 
from,  the  United  States  could  arm,  man,  and  send 
to  sea  by  scores.  At  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
these  vessels  could  be  again  sold  as  merchantmen ; 
and  these  officers,  if  not  from  choice,  could  readily 
be  induced  again  to  enter  the  merchant  service : 
and  thus  the  Navy  would  at  once,  and  without  dif- 
ficnlty,  fall  back  upon  its  former  economical  peace 
establishment. 

Not  the  least  recommendation  in  favor  of  such 
an  arrangement  in  the  school-ship,  nor  the  least 
important  among  the  national  advantages  to  be 
thence  derived,  would  be  the  bold  and  noble  stand 
which  that  arrangement  woul*!  enable  this  country 
to  take  against  that  most  ancient  and  barbarous 
practice  of  privateering,  in  war.  In  the  early  in- 
fancy of  the  Republic,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  American  statesmen  generally,  that 
^^the  United  States  are  better  situated  than  any 
other  nation  to  profit  by  privateering.'*  And  though 
that  great  and  good  man  was  in  favor  of  its  imme- 
diate abolition  at  that  time,  and  actually  made  ef- 
forts, in  air  the  treaties  at  which  he  assisted,  to 
have  a  clause  inserted  to  that  effi^ct  ;*  yet  legisla- 
tors, the  scope  of  whose  benevolence  is  less  like 
the  light  of  Heaven,  have  generally,  on  the  grounds 
of  expediency,  refrained  from  pursuing  the  noble 
'  policy  thus  early  set  on  foot.  But  these  grounds  can 
no  longer  be  urged.  We  were  then  weak — ^now  we 
are  strong.  American  commerce  was  then  making 
its  first  venture  abroad  on  feeble  wings — now  it  is 
full-fledged,  sailing  before  every  breeze  that  rip- 
ples on  the  ocean.  And  the  United  States  now, 
so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  profit^  have 
more  to  lose,  and  less  to  gain,  than  any  other 
nation,  l^  privateering.  With  more  tonnage  than 
any  other  nation,  (one  excepted,)  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  resources,  with  fewer  fortified  harbors,  and 
a  smaller  Navy  to  give  convoy  and  protection  to 
its  vessels,  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  now  be  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  this  species  of  warfare.  Its  rich  oar- 
goes  and  defenceless  state  would  not  fail  to  excite 
foreign  cupidity ;  and,  in  themselves,  these  two  con- 
ditions would  draw  forth  swarms  of  private  armed 
cruiseiB  seeking  to  plunder  it.  In  a  maritime 
war  with  any  other  country,  except  England,  the 
odds  against  the  United  States  would  be  fearful : 
for  the  commerce  of  the  enemy  being  limited,  and 
oars  extensive,  he  would  have  little,  and  we  much, 
to  lose  by  privateering. 

*The  23d  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785  with  Prassia, 
Btipulates,  that,  in  case  of  war*  "  neither  of  the  contracting 
powers  ahall  erant  or  issue  any  commission  to  any  prirate 
armed  veaael,^  ^cc. 


"We  learn  from  the  monuments  of  antiquity,** 
some  one  has  said, "  that  the  first  laws  had  scarcely 
any  other  origin  than  custom;  which  is  often  a 
wretched  master."  The  practice  of  privateering, 
and  many  of  the  usages  connected  with  it  in  mo- 
dern warfare,  are  relics  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
when  piracy  was  a  boast,  and  robbery  on  the  high 
seas  was  considered  a  most  honorable  occupation^ 
Among  the  Greeks  it  was  an  honor  to  be  snccess- 
fully  engaged  in  robberies  at  sea.  As  late  as  the 
ninth  century,  Boucher  says — ^''All  mariners  were 
a  set  of  robbers."  Dr.  Franklin  described  priva- 
teering in  war,  as  "  a  renmant  of  the  ancient  pi- 
racy ;"  and,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Oswald,  thus  alludes 
to  it,  and  the  evils  of  it.  "  If  rapine  is  abolished, 
one  of  the  encouragements  to  war  is  taken  away, 
and  peace,  therefore,  more  likely  to  continue,  and 
be  lasting.  The  practice  of  robbing  merchants  on 
the  high  seas,  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  piracy, 
though  it  may  be  accidentally  beneficial  to  particu- 
lar persons,  is  far  from  being  profitable  to  all  en- 
gaged in  it,  or  to  the  nation  that  authorizes  it.  In 
the  beginning  of  a  war,  some  rich  ships,  not  on 
their  guard,  are  surprized  and  taken.  This  en- 
courages the  first  adventurers  to  fit  out  more  anned 
vessels,  and  many  others  to  do  the  same.  But  the 
enemy,  at  the  same  time,  become  more  careful, 
arm  their  merchant  ships  better,  and  render  them 
not  so  easy  to  be  taken :  they  go  also  more  under 
the  protection  of  convoys.  Thus,  while  the  priva- 
teers to  take  them  are  multiplied,  the  vessels  sub- 
ject to  be  taken,  and  the  chances  of  profit  are  di- 
minished, so  that  many  cruises  are  made  wherein 
the  expenses  average  the  gains ;  and,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  lotteries,  though  particulars  have  got 
prizes,  the  mass  of  adventurers  are  losers — ^the 
whole  expense  of  fitting  out  all  the  privateers,  du- 
ring war*  being  much  greater  than  the  whole 
amount  of  goods  taken.  Then,  there  is  the  na- 
tional loss  of  all  the  labor  of  so  many  men  daring 
the  time  they  have  been  employed  in  robbing — 
who,  besides  spending  what  they  get,  in  riot, 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  lose  their  habits  of 
industry,  are  rarely  fit  for  any  sober  business  after 
peace,  and  serve  only  to  increase  the  number  of 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Even  the  under- 
takers, who  have  been  fortunate,  are,  by  sudden 
wealth,  led  into  expensive  living,  the  habit  of 
which  continues  when  the  means  of  supporting  it 
cease,  and  finally  ruins  them — a  just  punishment 
for  their  having  wantonly  and  unfeelingly  ruined 
many  honest,  innocent  traders  and  families,  whose 
subsistence  was  obtained  in  serving  the  common 
interests  of  mankind." 

"It  is  cowardly,"  observes  &  French  writer, 
"for  its  object  is  to  attack  the  unarmed.  It  is 
odious,  for  it  has  no  other  principle  than  a  base 
self-interest.  It  is  barbarous,  for  the  flying  mer- 
chantman is  compelled  to  submit,  by  murderous 
broadsides." 
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Martens  thus  expresses  his  opinion  of  it — "  In- 
different to  the  fate  of  the  war,  and  often  of  his 
country,  the  priTateersman  has  no  other  induce- 
ment but  the  love  of  gain — no  other  recompense 
bat  his  captures  and  the  prizes  conferred  by  the 
state  on  his  privileged  piracies.  To  encourage  in- 
diriduals  to  fit  out  privateers  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, it  is  necessary  to  present  them  the  allure- 
ments of  a  rich  booty ;  and  by  prescribing  them  a 
moderation  which  they  are  fully  determined  not  to 
observe,  it  is  necessary  not  to  intimidate  them,  by 
imposing  on  them  too  many  restrictions." 

Nor  ought  the  testimony  given  on  this  subject 
by  the  excellent  Clarendon,  to  be  overlooked. 
When,  in  1664,  great  inducements  were  held  out 
by  Charles  II  to  his  subjects,  for  fitting  out  priva- 
teers against  the  Dutch,  that  wise  Chancellor  thus 
testifies  to  the  evils  which  they  carry  with  them — 
"  It  was  resolved  that  all  possible  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  privateers ;  that  is,  to  as  many 
as  would  take  commissions  from  the  Admiral,  to 
send  out  vessels-of-war,  as  they  call  them,  to  take 
porizes  from  the  enemy ;  which  no  articles  or  obli- 
gations can  restrain  from  all  the  villainy  they  can 
act,  and  are  a  people,  how  countenanced  soever, 
or  thought  necessary,  that  do  bring  an  unavoidable 
•eandal,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  curse  upon  the 
justest  war  that  was  ever  made  at  sea.  Besides 
the  horrible  scandal  and  clamor  that  this  class  of 
men  brought  upon  the  King  and  the  whole  govern- 
ment for  defeat  of  justice,  the  prejudice  which  re- 
sulted from  thence  to  the  public,  and  to  the  carry- 
ing on  the  service,  is  unspeakable.  All  seamen 
run  to  them.  And  though  the  King  now  assigned 
an  ample  share  of  all  the  prizes  taken  by  his  own 
ships,  to  the  seamen,  over  and  above  their  wages, 
yet  there  was  a  great  diflerence  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  one  and  the  other.-  In  the  King^s 
fleet  they  might  gain  well,  but  they  were  sure  of 
Uows; — nothing  could  be  got  there  without  fight- 
ing. With  the  privateers  there  was  rarely  fighting. 
They  took  all  who  could  make  little  resistance,  and 
fled  from  all  who  were  too  strong  for  them.  And 
so  these  fellows  were  always  well-manned,  when 
the  King*s  ships  were  compelled  to  stay  many  days 
for  the  want  of  men,  who  were  raised  by  pressing, 
and  with  great  difficulty,'*'* 

Similar  would  be  the  effects  upon  the  American 
Navy  of  this  species  of  warfare  at  this  time.  The 
well-known  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  and  their 
fondness  for  privateering,*  would  cause  hundreds 
of  their  ships,  interrupted  in  commerce,  to  be  fitted 
out  as  private-armed  cruisers.    The  inducements 

*  The  passion  for  privateering  was  so  strong  at  one  time 
in  the  New-England  States,  that  agricultare  was  abandoned 
to  pursue  it. — Robert  Morri*. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  new  Barbary  in  America.    I  fear 

lest  our  privateering  success  in  the  two  last  wars,  should  al- 

TVMtfj'JjjtrB/ivBn  our  people  too  strong  a  relish  for  that  most 

mmeh/eroas  kiad  of gmmiag  mixed  with  hlood.^Dr.  Frank- 
^  JTStS. 


held  out  by  these,  would  entice  seamen  away  from 
the  ships  of  the  Navy,  as  Clarendon  informs  us 
they  did  from  the  Kaug^s  ships,  and  as  we  know  was 
the  case  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  Each  vessel  act- 
ing separately  and  independently  of  the  rest,  would 
enfeeble,  instead  of  strengthen,  the  maritime  re- 
sources of  the  country.  During  our  last  war. 
Commodore  Stewart  thus  wrote  to  a  Committee 
of  Congress :  '^  Many  (seamen)  are  in  private  armed 
ships  and  privateers,  owing  to  the  exclusive  advan- 
tages given  them  over  the  Navy,  By  this  means, 
the  glory  and  maritime  reputation  of  the  nation  is 
made  to  yield  to  the  inglorious  warfare  of  plimder, 
which  deeply  affects  some  individuals  of  the  ene- 
my, but  makes  only  a  small  impression  upon  the 
nation  at  large. *^  Now,  by  training  officers  in 
the  school-ship,  after  the  manner  proposed,  for 
the  merchant  service,  the  power  and  the  means 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  government  of  invest- 
ing these  same  vessels  with  a  more  noble  charac- 
ter. By  putting  them  under  the  command  of  its  own 
officers,  they  would  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  great  national  marine ;  and  by  acting  in  concert 
with  the  regular  Naval  forces,  they  would  serve 
mightily  to  strengthen  our  means  of  offence  as  well 
as  of  defence. 

But  there  are  higher  considerations  than  those 
of  mere  State  policy,  which  urge  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  species  of  warfare.  Justice,  morality, 
and  religion,  are  opposed  to  and  condemn  it.  For 
centuries  back,  up  to  our  own  day,  good  men  from 
the  chair  of  state,  the  cloister  and  the  bench,  have 
been  heard,  from  time  to  time,  raising  their  voices  to 
rebuke  it.  Thus,  St.  Augustin  in  his  Canofi  MUi- 
tare — ''  militare  non  est  delictum,  sed  propter  prse- 
dam  militare,  peccatum  est.'^  And  Grotius — **  to  put 
men  to  death  for  the  sake  of  perishable  and  uncertain 
possessions,  is  irreconcilable  with  charity."  "  Most 
certain,"  says  Molloy,  in  his  treatise  of  1676,  De 
Jure  Maritimo — "  these  sorts  of  capers,  or  priva- 
teers, being  instruraents  found  out  but  of  later 
ages,  and  it  is  well  known  by  whom/  it  were  well 
they  were  restrained  by  consent  of  all  Princes ; 
since  all  good  men  account  them  but  one  remove 
from  pirates — ^who,  without  any  respect  for  tlie 
cause,  or  having  any  injury  done  them,  or  so  much 
as  hired  for  the  service,  spoil  men  and  goods,  ma- 
king even  a  trade  and  calling  of  it,  amidst  the  ca- 
lamities of  war." 

Soccenius,  from  his  Academic  pursuits  at  Upsal, 
raised  his  voice  in  not  less  emphatic  terms — "  When 
a  Naval  war  is  unavoidable,  it  is  far  better  to  assail 
the  enemy  with  domestic  levies  under  officers  and 
discipline,  than  to  give  license  to  pirates,  the  vi- 
lest of  mankind — who,  once  authorized  to  plunder, 
soon  forget  all  restraint,  and  spare  not  even  friends, 
nor  those  who  have  never  injured  them,  or  their 
employers."    In  the  last  war  ships  were  fitted  out 

*  The  Prince  of  Orange  in  his  war  with  the  Netherlands, 
'  tboufh  soms  writsn  tncs  tV^nv  back  much  further. 
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ia  oar  own  ports,  and  aent  to  sea  to  eruiae  as  Eng- 
lish piiTateers  against  AmencanconuneTce.  Where 
is  the  hand  that  shall  draw  on  the  ocean,  for  sea- 
men let  loose  to  plunder,  the  line  between  glory 
and  honor  <m  one  side,  and  rapine  and  murder  on 
the  other  1  In  1744,  the  question  was  mooted  in 
France — ^*  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  reviTo  the 
aneient  custom  of  commercial  truces,  and  to  make 
war  without  invoWing  in  it  commerce  and  mercan- 
tile nATigation  ?"  And  at  a  later  day.  Dr.  Franldin 
(who  cannot  be  too  often  quoted)  said — *^  This  will 
be  a  happy  improvement  in  the  law  of  nations. 
The  humane  and  the  just  cannot  but  wish  success 
to  the  proposition."  *^  Without  such  a  check," 
wrote  Capt.  Spence,  United  States  Navy,  to  the 
GoTemor  of  Porto-Rico,  in  1882,  "  what  is  there 
to  limit  the  mischief  done  by  men  of  this  order, 
who,  stealing  from  their  dens  and  lurking  places, 
poQute  the  ocean  with  the  blood  of  defenceless  sai- 
loiB,  and  gorge  their  cupidity  with  the  spoils  of 
fkhuder  and  rayage  1  The  good  of  every  nation, 
mtd  the  honor  of  somej  require  that  so  foul  a  sys- 
tem should  be  made  to  cease,  that  every  navigable 
sea  may  be  rendered  safe  to  the  honest  efforts  of 
enterprise." 

On  the  land,  the  property  of  unresisting  citizens 
is  considered  sacred  by  the  conqueror; — on  the 
water,  it  is  the  property  of  him  that  can  seize  it. 
The  half-unladen  ship  that  lies  along  side  of  the 
wharf  in  your  river  is  prize  to  the  captor ;  but  the 
part  of  her  cargo  that  lies  on  that  wharf,  and  along 
side  of  the  ship,  neither  sailor  nor  soldier  can  touch. 
What  would  not  only  we,  but  all  Christendom,  say 
of  an  enemy,  who  should  issue  commissions  to  pri- 
vate adventurers  for  entering  our  territory  by  armed 
bands,  that  they  might  pillage  and  rob,  for  their  own 
profit,  our  citizens  engaged  in  their  peaceful  and 
honest  pursuits  ?  What  constitutes  this  difference 
between  the  property  of  citizens  in  storehouses  and 
in  riiips?  Are  the  pursuits  of  commerce  less  peace- 
liil,  or  are  its  results  less  beneficial  to  the  general 
wel&re,  than  agriculture  or  manufactures  I  The 
same  code  which  forbids  the  citizens  of  neighbor- 
ing nations  at  war,  to  make  excursions  into  the 
enemy's  territory  for  the  sake  of  murder  and  pil- 
lage, ought  also  to  forbid  it  on  the  ocean — ^the  com- 
mon highway  of  the  world.  And,  as  pertinently 
adced  by  Lingnet,  ^  Whence  comes  this  difference 
between  fleets  and  armies,  squadrons  and  regiments, 
corsairs  and  hussais  1" 

The  practice  is  as  demoralizing,  and  as  much  to 
be  deprecated,  on  the  water  as  it  is  on  the  land. 
We  judge  of  men's  actions  by  the  motive ;  and 
*  what  motive  has  the  privateersman  but  plunder  1' 
Could  inquiry  ascertain,  it  would  be  curious  and 
interesting  to  know  what  effects  privateering,  in 
the  contest  between  Spain  and  her  American  de- 
pendencies, had  in  bringing  about  the  system  of 
piracy  that  was  establidied  about  that  time  in  the 
West-Iodiea,  and  broken  np  at  snch  cost  to  the 


Navy.  Vessels,  equipped  for  privateers  in  war, 
offer,  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  a  ready  means 
for  another  and  a  worse  species  of  robbery ;  and, 
by  acting  on  the  cupidity  of  the  dissolute,  they  do, 
no  doubt,  often  present  temptations  not  easily  to  be 
overcome.*  With  the  dissolute  and  vicious — ^those 
whose  notions  with  regard  to  'meum  and  tuum'  are 
vague — ^there  is  but  a  step  from  the  privateer  to  the 
pirate.  The  demoralizing  influences  of  the  former 
fit  them  for  the  work,  and  prepare  them  to  make 
the  change  of  character  with  a  bold  and  reckless 
mind.  And  between  the  two  in  war, '  the  land  and 
the  sea  send  forth  their  reports  of  murders  and  pi- 
racies and  daring  robberies,  as  if  the  outcasts  of  so- 
ciety had  become  emulous  of  glory,  and  resolved  to 
hide  disgrace  in  the  magnitude  of  crime  !'f 

It  is  true,  we  are  indebted  to  American  priva- 
teers in  the  last  war  for  many  brilliant  achieve- 
ments. The  old  Teazer,  and  the  young  Teazer ; 
and  after  her  loss,  the  old  Teazer's  ghost,  and  many 
others,  did  yeoman's  service — they  were  both  a 
terror  and  a  dread  to  English  ship-owners.  The 
graceful  fall  and  glorious  ruin  of  the  General  Arm- 
strong privateer,  have  made  her  famous  in  song 
and  in  story.  But  the  gallant  spirits  and  noble 
deeds  which  adorn  the  annals  of  American  priva- 
teering, should  not  blind  our  minds,  or  warp  our 
judgments,  with  regard  to  the  immoral  influences, 
the  individual  calamities  and  the  national  evils  at- 
tendant upon  it.  In  the  mele6  for  plunder,  who 
shall  say  to  the  cruelty  of  avarice — *^  It  is  enough ; 
stay  thy  handl"  The  evU  consequences  of  it 
spring  up  as  we  go ;  and  you  and  your  readers,  Mr. 
Editor,  need  not  the  hand  of  another  to  point  them 
out. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  object  of  <  this  paper 
to  discuss  more  at  large  the  practice  of  privateer- 
ing, or  to  point  out  the  course  to  be  taken  for  its 
suppression.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
it  is  a  general  evil  and  a  national  sin ;  and  that  the 
taking  of  effective  measures  for  the  abolition  of  it, 
would,  first  of  all,  confer  upon  us  as  a  people  the 
proud  satisfaction  of  diminishing  the  calamities  o{ 
war.  In  the  next  place,  it  would  add  to  the  se- 
curity at  sea  of  the  life  and  property  of  peaceful 
citizens,  by  clearing  out  from  the  ocean,  those 
swarms  of  sea-beggars  (guetix  de  mer)  that  live 
by  plunder  and  prey  upon  coomierce.  It  would  make 
doubly  formidable  in  war  the  '  right  aim  of  the  na- 

*  The  four  pirates  ^ho  were  executed  at  Boston  in  1819, 
confessed  that  they  had  served  in  privateer*.  So  had  the 
notorious  Gibbs,  I  believe. 

f  See  a  most  valuable  paper  by  an  American  citizen,  on 
privateering,  presented  to  the  16th  Congress,  2nd  session ; 
and  entitled  "An  appeal  to  the  Government  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  against  the  depredutions  committed 
by  American  privateers  on  the  commerce  of  nations  at  peace 
with  ns :"  1819.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  masterly  expo- 
sition of  the  evils  attendant  upon  privateering,  are  referred 
to  that  paper,  which  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
writsr  on  the  present  oecasion. 
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tion  ;^  and  by  lessening  for  oar  commeroe  the  risks 
of  capture,  it  would  prove  for  the  nation  both  a 
tower  of  strength  and  a  fortress  of  defence.  The 
yast  numbers  of  seamen  swallowed  up  in  the  busi- 
ness of  privateering,  would  then  be  reserved  for 
more  national  purposes,  and  more  honorable  war- 
fare, in  the  Navy.  And  the  officers  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  school- 
ahip,  would,  at  such  a  time,  constitute  a  most  valua- 
ble ^  corps  of  reserve,'  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
famish  officers  enough  for  those  seamen,  and  for  as 
many  of  our  fast-sailing  merchant  vessels  as  the  go- 
vernment should  deem  it  expedient  to  buy  and  equip 
as  men-of-war. 

But,  let  us  turn  from  remedies  to  the  disease, 
that  we  may  fully  understand  the  present  condition 
of  our  Naval  system,  before  we  proceed  to  consider 
by  what  means  its  wonted  health  and  strength  and 
vigor  may  be  restored.  The  court-martial  code, 
and  the  administration  of  the  law,  will  be  found  no 
less  defective  than  other  parts  of  the  system. 

There  is  at  this  time  in  the  United  States,  a 
junior  officer,  who  has  come  thousands  of  miles, 
from  a  foreign  station,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  trial  the  Captain  of  an  American  man-of-war 
who  is  charged  with  high  misdemeanors.  His  ac- 
cuser is  operated  upon  by  no  selfish  considerations, 
or  motives  of  personal  animosity.  He  is  actuated 
solely  by  his  love  of  order  and  of  morals,  and  by 
his  zeal  for  the  service.  The  months  that  have 
elapsed,  since  his  arrival,  too  plainly  intimate  the 
impotency  of  outraged  laws  under  an  evil  system. 
His  efforts  to  sustain  good  morals  and  law  in  the 
Navy,  bid  fair  to  prove  as  fruitless  at  home  as  they 
have  done  abroad.  There,  he  is  said  to  have 
pointed  out,  to  the  commander  of  the  squadron,  this 
offender  wallowing  drunk  in  the  streets.  But  the 
commander  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fence. He,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sustain  the  law, 
and  who  connives  at  the  infraction  of  it,  becomes, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  aider  and  an  abettor 
of  crime.  And,  under  a  well-regulated  system, 
would  not  this  officer  be  reUeved  from  his  com- 
Biand,  and  put  upon  trial  with  the  other  ? 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  prints,  and  the 
statement  has  not  been  contradicted — the  report 
too  is  current  among  Navy  officers,  and  generally 
believed  by  them — ^that  the  commander  of  another 
public  vessel,  in  mere  wantonness,  tarred  and  fea- 
thered one  of  his  crew.  The  sailor  has  learned, 
by  painful  experience,  that  there  is  no  law  under 
the  present  system,  to  protect  his  person  from  vio- 
lence, or  his  rights  from  outrage ;  for  justice  has 
not  been  allowed  to  put  forth  her  hand  upon  this 
officer.  I  do  not  know  that  the  proper  authorities 
have  received  official  representations  of  this  trans- 
action.* It  is  probable  they  have  not ;  for  those 
who  witnessed  the  act  were  young  officers,  and 

'  We  are  ered'i\>)y  informed,  that  three  sets  of  charges 
hare  been  lodged  against  thia  otScer. — £d. 


they  had  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  represen- 
tations by  them,  in  this,  as  they  had  done  in  other 
cases,  would  prove  worse  than  useless.  Respec- 
table public  journals  have  assayed  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  proper  authorities  to  the  offences  of 
this  officer.  And  are  statements,  coming  from  such 
a  source,  nothing  ?  Do  not  the  well-being  of  the 
community  in  which  you  live,  and  the  wholesome 
administration  of  your  municipal  laws,  require  the 
constituted  authorities  to  take  cognizance  of  outrage 
and  crime,  through  what  channel  soever  the  per- 
petration of  them  is  brought  to  their  knowledge  7 
With  you,  the  offender  is  apprehended  and  brought 
to  punishment,  both  as  an  example  and  a  terror  to 
evil  doers.  Not  so  with  us  in  the  Navy,  when  the 
offenders  are  Captains.  The  grounds  were  boldly 
taken,  and  openly  maintained,  years  ago,  in  a  Naval 
court,  that  laws  were  not  made  to  be  held  as  rods 
over  Captains  in  the  Navy.  What  was  tlien  dogma 
has  since  become  doctrine  with  some,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  engrafted  upon  the  Naval  code  as  a  fixed ' 
principle  of  law.  We  have  fallen  upon  evil  times — 
for  we  have  come  to  that  pass  in  the  Navy,  when 
its  statutes  are  looked  upon  as  mere  sayings, 
and  the  law  has  ceased  to  consider  those  of  a 
high  and  of  low  degree  with  its  boasted  impar- 
tiality. The  difficulty  of  bringing  officers  of  rank 
in  the  Navy  to  trial,  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 
And  in  this  fact  is  to  be  found  an  explanation  for 
the  frequency  of  trials  by  courts-martial,  held  of 
late  in  the  Navy. 

Under  this  much  abused  and  faulty  system,  young 
officers  are  arraigned  and  brought  to  trial  upon 
charges,  in  some  instances,  altogether  frivolous 
and  vexatious.  Officers  of  rank,  who  are  notorious 
offenders,  but  cannot  be  brought  to  trial ,  are  to  be 
found  bringing  in  their  bills  of  indictment  against 
their  juniors  for  the  most  petty  and  trivial  offences. 
At  their  instance,  courts-martial  are  unhesitatingly 
ordered.  The  officer  who  is  said  to  have  tarred 
and  feathered  one  of  his  crew,  has  brought  two 
young  officers  to  trial  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.* 
Change  the  case,  and  let  a  young  officer  accuse 
one  of  this  favored  class ;  and  a  trial  is  out  of  the 
question,  or  hedged  about  with  difficulties  which 
only  public  opinion  oft  expressed  can  break  down. 
The  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  that  is  fresh- 
est in  the  minds  of  your  readers,  afford  cases  in 
point — for  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  far  back  in 
search  of  examples.  Before  that  court,  a  junior 
officer  was  tried  upon  charges  preferred  by  an  offi- 
cer of  rank — and  an  officer  of  rank  was  tried  upon 
charges  alleged  by  young  officers.  Tiie  last  had 
been  endeavoring  for  years  to  bring  their  superior 

*  Not  that  these  officers  ought  not  to  have  been  tried,  or 
that  the  crimes  of  the  superior  will  justify  the  offences  of 
the  inferior.  'It  is  a  shining  mark  that  makes  the  bright 
example,*  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  And  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar unfitness  in  one,  with  an  vnplvcked  beanie  to  be  pick* 
ing  at  his  hno(Acr*<  mote. 
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ofllcer  to  trial — first,  throagh  the  regularly  consti- 
toted  authoritiea— 4heD,  throagh  Congress — and.  as 
a  last  resort,  throagh  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
operated  apon  by  statements  in  the  newspapers. 
After  so  much  difficulty— enough,  but  for  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  the  personalities  involved, 
to  bare  insured  for  the  accused  perpetual  immunity 
from  the  law — a  tardy  and  reluctant  trial  was 
granted  ;  charges  and  specifications  were  proved ; 
the  accused  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  other  case  before  the  same 
court.  An  officer  of  rank  imagines  that  his  dignity 
is  insulted  by  a  jiinior.  He  arrests  the  latter  on 
the  spot,  and  instantly  demands  that  he  shall  be  ar- 
raigned before  a  court-martial,  and  there  be  made  to 
answer  for  the  offence.  A  trial  is  forthwith  granted. 
Not  a  charge  or  specification  is  proved ; — and  the 
accused  is  honorably  acquitted  by  the  court.  His 
accuser,  at  the  very  time  that  he  is  arraigning  this 
young  officer  for  a  fancied  infraction  of  law,  has, 
himself,  charges  of  a  grave  character  floating 
against  him.  His  offences  have  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  proper  authorities.  But  he  is  of  the 
favored  class,  and  the  law^.  proves  a  dead  letter  in 
his  case.  His  accusers  are  not  actuated  by  mo- 
tives of  personal  hostility,  as  the  accusers  in  the 
other  case  were.  They  have  made  known  his  of- 
fences to  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
cognisance  of  them.  In  this  they  have  done  their 
duty,  and  there  the  matter  rests.  Although  this 
officer  has  added  to  his  other  offences  the  guilt  of 
arraigning  before  a  military  tribunal  a  brother-offi- 
cer on  false  charges,  he  still  goes  unwhipped  of 
justice. 

Do  not  these  facts  indicate  that  the  laws  of  the 
Navy  are  kept  in  two  phials — one  of  which  is 
closely  sealed,  and  seldom  permitted  to  be  opened — 
the  other,  large-mouthed  and  convenient,  ready  at 
all  times  vdth  its  wrath  to  be  emptied  out  upon  the 
younger,  and  therefore  the  weaker  and  more  frail, 
members  of  the  corps!  Within  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  but  two  officers  of  rank  have  been  brought 
to  trial  in  the  Navy.  In  both  cases,  their  offences 
were  officially  represented  to  the  proper  authorities, 
who  declined  to  take  cognizance  of  them — ^in  both 
cases,  young  officers  were  the  accusers — ^in  both 
eases,  trials  were  obtained  only  through  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  to  which  the  parties  aggrieved 
appealed  as  a  dernier  resort — and,  in  both  cases, 
the  accused  were  found  guilty,  and  punishments 
were  awarded.  But  in  both  cases,  such  were  the 
difficulties  of  opening  the  sealed  phial,  that,  had  not 
personal  insults  and  injuries  of  an  extraordinary 
character  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  accusers,  and 
impelled  them  on  to  *  leave  no  stone  unturned'  in 
their  efforts  to  be  avenged,  the  outraged  laws  would 
have  remained  sealed  up  as  a  dead  letter  to  this 
day;  and  their  vengeance  would  never  have  been 
let  Loose  upon  the  guilty  heads  of  the  offenders. 


Allusion  has  been  made  to  these  cases,  not  from 
any  ungenerous  motive  or  unkind  feeling  towards 
the  officers  concerned,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
perly illustrating  the  defects  of  a  system,  under 
which  we,  they,  and  the  Navy,  are  laboring.  Un- 
der an  imperfect  and  defective  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, reason  teaches  us  to  expect  an  imperfect 
and  defective  administration  of  law ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  recent  courts-martial  exemplifies  still 
further  the  defective  manner  in  which  the  laws  of 
the  Navy  are  administered.  Let  us  take  for  il- 
lustration, because  the  most  recent,  the  facts  fur- 
nished by  the  proceedings  of  the  courts,  that, 
within  the  last  twelve  months  have  been  con- 
vened in  the  United  States,  for  the  trial  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Navy.  Two  of  these  cases 
have  been  already  cited.  The  other  two  were  of 
junior  officers.  One  of  them  was  arraigned  upon 
the  broad  and  open  grounds,  that  he  had  offended 
against  good  morals  and  the  law.  He  was  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  punished.  The  other,  as  in  the 
case  before  cited,  had  disturbed  his  Captain's  bile, 
and  therefore  he  was  guilty,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
accuser,  of  a  grave  and  serious  offence  in  military 
law ;  and  (poor  fellow — requiescat  in  pacem  !  a  more 
correct  officer  or  a  better  man  never  lived)  if  suf- 
fered to  go  unpunished  for  such  an  act,  he  would, 
according  to  his  accuser,  destroy  the  morals  of  the 
Navy,  trample  the  law  and  his  superior  officers  un- 
der foot,  and  bring  irretrievable  ruin  upon  the 
whole  service.  A  trial  was  granted  without  diffi- 
culty, and  here  is  an  extract  from  the  finding  of  the 
court. 

"  The  court,  afVer  mature  deliberation,  find  the 
accused,  Lieutenant ,  not  guilty  of  the  char- 
ges exhibited  against  him  by  Commander         ■  -. 


Nor  are  the  second  specifications  proved,  except 
such  parts  of  them  only  which  relate  to  his  having 
written  the  several  letters  appended  to  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  they  do  therefore  honorably  acquit  him. 
And  the  court  are  further  of  opinion,  that  the  char- 
ges and  specifications  are  frivolous  and  vbxa-. 
Tious ;  inasmuch  as  after  having  kept  Lieutenant 

suspended  from    duty  for  nearly   three 

months,  and  voluntarily  restoring  him  to  duty,  to 
bring  these  charges  against  him  for  the  offence,  for 
which  he  had  already  been  too  sbvbrblt  punished. 
And  the  court  would  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  the 
very  loose  and  irrelevant  manner  in  which  the  va- 
rious specifications  are  drawn  up ;  so  that  it  has 
been  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  court  have 
been  able  to  separate  the  superfluous  matter  with 
which  they  are  surrounded." 

An  officer,  like  Cesar's  wife,  should  not  only  be 
free  from  guilt,  but  above  the  suspicion  of  it. 
Like  her's,  his  character  is  tainted  by  the  charge. 
And  when  he  is  falsely  accused,  the  simple  find- 
ing of  *  not  guilty'  does  not  wipe  away  the  stain. 
Who  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  if  falsely  in- 
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dieted  for  crime,  and  publicly  arraigned  as  a  cul- 
prit on  the  criminal's  bench,  would  conBider  the 
cold  yerdict  of  not  guilty,  enough  to  return  his 
good  name  to  him  as  spotless  and  as  unsullied  as 
before  1  Does  your  law  overlook  false  imprisonment 
and  malicious  prosecution ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  would 
it  afford  the  citizen  no  redress?  When  an  offi- 
cer is  arraigned  before  a  court-martial  for  neglect 
of  duty,  and  for  conduct  unbecoming  the  character 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  it  is  prim^  facie  evi- 
dence (for  it  is  a  court  martial,  and  not  a  court  of 
enquiry,)  that  he  has  laid  himself  liable  to  the 
charge,  and  therefore  in  the  minds  of  the  many,  the 
stains  of  guilt  are  upon  him.  And  the  finding  of 
not  guilty  does  not  wipe  them  away.  Is  it  nothing 
to  be  falsely  accused  1  Was  it  nothing  that  this 
officer,  who  had  done  no  wrong,  should  have  been 
confined  for  months  in  a  floating  cell ;  and  in  the 
language  of  his  judges,  too  sevbrblt  punished  ; 
and  that  too  in  advance,  upon  charges  which  the 
court  were  constrained  to  pronounce  altogether 
frivolous  and  vexatious  ?  Would  not  the  laws  of  a 
healthful  code,  faithfully  and  impartially  adminis- 
tered, require  that  this  Commander  should  have 
been  arraigned  in  turn,  upon  charges  of  cruelty 
and  oppression,  and  been  made  to  answer  before 
that  very  tribunal  for  falsely  and  maliciously  accu- 
sing a  brother-officer  ? 

The  court-martial  code  in  the  Navy  is  so  vague 
and  imperfect  in  many  respects,  that  entire  pro- 
ceedings are  by  no  means  unfrequently  vitiated  and 
set  aside  on  account  of  informality.  And  in  this 
way  the  guilty  sometimes  escape. 

Laws  that  are  defective,  or  only  partially  ad- 
ministered, beget  offenders ;  and  those  that  are  un- 
wise in  their  provisions  create  abuses.  And,  that 
we  may  still  further  illustrate  the  necessity  there 
is  for  revising  the  present  Naval  code,  turn  we 
now  from  the  dead  letter  of  the  law,  and  unpun- 
ished crime,  to  point  out  abuses  that  are  practised 
according  to  law.  It  is  lawful  in  the  Navy,  to  re- 
ceive on  board,  and  to  carry  from  place  to  place  in 
our  men-of-war,  gold,  silver,  jewels  and  the  like ; 
and  it  is  also  lawful  for  the  Commanders  to  charge 
and  receive  as  pay,  a  per-centage  for  thus  lending 
to  the  property  of  the  citizen,  (for  merchantmen 
can  transport  it  as  well,)  the  security  afforded  by 
the  national  character  of  public  vessels.  The 
merchants  of  the  Spanish  American  republics, 
make  their  remittances  to  this  country  and  to  Eng- 
land mostly  in  bullion.  Owing  to  the  unstable 
condition  of  the  governments  under  which  they 
live,  the  private  property,  both  of  residents  and 
citizens,  often  becomes  unsafe  in  its  place  of  de- 
posite  on  shore.  Hence,  plate  and  bullion  find 
their  way,  in  large  amounts,  on  board  of  the  public 
vessels  sent  to  cruise  in  the  waters  of  those  coun- 
tries. For  thus  receiving  this  property  in  a  secure 
phtce  of  deposit^  a  per-centage  of  one  or  two  dol- 
Imn  in  ibe  hundred  is  leried  upon  it,  as  the  Cap- 


tain's perquisite.  Ships  of  war  are  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  and  for  the  general  welfare. 
They  are  sent  abroad  to  maintain  that  respect 
among  others  which  is  due  to  their  nation ;  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  commerce  ;  and  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citizen 
engaged  in  his  lawful  pursuits.  If  then,  in  con- 
formity with  any  one  of  these  objects,  the  offi6er 
be  required  to  receive  on  board  the  public  armed 
vessel,  the  property  of  the  citizen,  when  presented 
in  the  shape  of  gold  and  silver,  it  is  his  duty  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  to  afford  it  all  the  security  his  vessel 
can  give.  And  those  wholesome  principles  of  the 
law  which  requires  him  to  give  convoy  and  protec- 
tion to  the  private  property  of  the  citizen,  in  the 
form  of  ships  and  their  cargoes,  and  forbids  him 
to  charge  or  receive  any  thing  whatever  for  so 
doing,  obtain  with  as  much  force  in  this  case  as  in 
that.  It  is  as  much  his  duty  to  protect  the  proper- 
ty of  the  citizen  in  the  one  shape  as  in  the  other. 
He  is  employed  by  government  to  do  his  duty,  and 
to  it  alone  he  should  look  for  compensation.  If  the 
perquisite  be  allowed  on  the  grounds,  that  to  re- 
ceive and  transport  specie  in  a  man-of-war  be  ex- 
tra service  for  the  Captain,  it  is  also  extra  service 
for  the  other  officers  and  the  crew  by  whom  the 
labor  is  performed — and  they  too,  should  be  enti- 
tled to  extra  compensation.  If  the  service  be  at- 
tended with  any  dangers,  hardships  or  privations, 
as  it  frequently  is,  all  are  alike  exposed  to  them — 
and  the  laws  which  govern  in  the  case  of  salvage, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  prize-money,  ought  also 
to  obtain  here. 

But  as  unjust  as  the  present  law  is,  its  injustice 
is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  abuses  to  which 
it  gives  rise,  and  the  evils  which  it  entails  upon  the 
Navy.  Perquisites  of  office,  in  most  cases,  tend 
to  abuse — and  in  this,  the  allurements  held  out  to  the 
officer,  by  the  prospect  of  private  gain,  often  lead 
him  from  the  direct  path  of  duty,  into  abuses,  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  which  none  but  those  who 
have  cruised  in  the  Pacific,  and  have  seen  for 
themselves,  can  form  proper  conceptions.  Money 
for  transportation  may  be  sometimes  offered  at  the 
North,  when  duty,  the  interest  of  government,  and 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  all  require  the  presence 
of  the  officer  with  his  ship  at  the  South.  But  the 
amount  thus  offered  may  reach  one  or  two  mil- 
lions— and  some  ships  have  obtained  greater  sums. 
The  Captain^s  per-centage  will  nett  him  $40,000 
or  $50,000 — the  trip  may  be  made  in  two  or  three 
months — ^he  is  thousands  of  miles  from  home — and, 
although  we  are  taught,  from  infancy  up,  to  pray, 
^*  lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  here  it  is  presented 
in  the  most  glittering  and  seductive  shape.  In  less 
than  two  years  in  the  Pacific,  one  officer  is  said  to 
have  realized  $100,000  from  this  perquisite  alone. 
And  others  have  made  large  sums — some  thirty, 
some  forty,  and  some  sixty  thousand  dollars.  This 
•ouice  af  gain  is  not  la  fruitful  to  the  officer  now, 
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u  it  has  been ;  yet  it  is  sufficiently  lucrative,  es- 
pecially on  the  Pacific  station,  to  give  rise  to  evils 
that  ought  not  to  be.  If  it  be  expedient  to  charge 
freight  for  the  transportation  of  money  in  our  pub- 
lic vessels,  the  proceeds  ought  to  go  into  the  hos- 
pital or  some  other  fund-— and  not  into  the  pockets 
of  individuals. 

By  what  rule  the  present  number  of  officers  has 
been  assigned  to  the  several  grades  in  the  Navy,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover.  The  number  of 
juaiors  is  independent  of  the  number  of  seniors ; 
and  neither  has  any  relation  to  the  number  of  ships. 
The  due  proportions,  between  the  materiel  and  offi- 
del  of  a  Navy,  are  governed  by  certain  laws,  and 
are  as  easily  to  be  determined  as  the  ratio  between 
any  known  quantities  in  mathematics.  By  failing 
to  observe  these  proportions,  the  history  of  the  Re- 
pablic  shows  that  one  reduction  of  its  Navy  has  al- 
ready been  considered  necessary,  and  has  actually 
taken  place.  And,  after  an  interval  of  forty 
jean,  the  time  is  once  more  at  hand,  when  reor- 
ganization according  to  these  rules,  or  reduction 
again  ad  Ubitumj  is  required.  Navy  officers  and 
men-of-war,  like  quantities  in  Algebra,  constitute 
an  equation  in  the  national  marine,  by  which  the 
value  of  all  other  of  its  parts  may  be  deter- 
mined ;  and  according  to  which  the  acts  of  the 
government  with  regard  to  its  Navy  ought  always 
to  be  regulated.  But,  hitherto,  government  has 
acted  in  the  matter,  neither  in  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  of  numbers,  nor  the  rules  of  quantity. 
By  improper,  and  therefore  injudicious  alterations 
and  substitutions,  transposition  and  elimination, 
the  proportions  of  the  great  equation  have  been 
destroyed.  And  now,  that  it  is  required  to  clear  it 
up,  it  becomes  necessary  to  know  what  is  the 
proper  value  of  every  tenn  and  part,  and  what  are 
the  jost  and  natural  proportions  between  its  mem- 
bets,  before  the  process  by  which  the  desired 
equality  is  to  be  restored,  can  be  known.  Wise 
men  and  the  public  interest  alone  can  determine 
what  that  process  shall  be — ^whether  subtraction  on 
one  side,  or  addition  on  the  other.  K  by  the  for- 
mer, let  ships  be  sold,  or  sunk,  or  burned,  (as  said 
before)  till  the  Navy,  as  it  now  is,  can  afford  to 
each  ship  that  remains,  her  due  quota  of  officers. 
If  by  the  latter,  then  let  the  number  of  officers  be 
increased,  until  every  ship  be  provided  with  her 
due  complement.  Whether  by  increase,  or  di- 
minution, this  is  the  standard  to  which  the  Navy 
most  be  brought  at  last.  And,  until  the  practical 
adoption  of  this  standard,  the  Navy  will  be  unsta- 
ble—as liable  to  unhealthy  increase  at  one  time, 
as  to  unwholesome  stagnation  at  another.  There 
can  be  no  time  more  propitious  than  the  present, 
ibr  the  introduction  of  such  a  system.  Bad  man- 
agement and  injudicious  legislation  have  reduced 
the  Navy  to  a  state  of  confusion  and  disorder 
never  before  witnessed.  A  thorough  overhauling 
is  rendered  necessary  to  save  it  from  ruin — ^its  of- 


ficers and  their  country  from  dishonor  and  dis- 
grace. 

The  public  expenditure  incident  to  such  an  over- 
hauling, and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
Navy,  would  swell  the  aggregate  of  the  annual 
Naval  appropriations  but  little,  if  any,  above  their 
present  ratio.  In  1837-^38,  a  law  was  passed  to 
authorize  a  squadron  of  armed  ships  to  be  main- 
tained in  service  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  but 
the  law  has  never  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
duties  of  the  Revenue  service,  which  is  now  a 
separate  corps  sapported  at  an  annual  cost  to  the 
public  of  9200,000,  or  $300,000,  might  be  transfer- 
red to  this  squadron,  with  the  most  beneficial  re- 
sults, both  on  the  score  of  e<ynomy  and  efficiency. 
This  service  consists  of  fifteen  vessels  and  seventy- 
odd  Captains  and  Lieutenants,  whose  salary,  in 
gross,  may  be  stated  at  $70,000 ;  all  of  which,  by 
transferring  its  duties  to  the  Navy  in  the  manner 
proposed,  would  be  saved.  Besides  protection  of 
the  revenue,  this  arrangement  would  give  constant 
and  useful  employment  to  nearly  one  hundred 
Lieutenants  in  the  Navy.  Moreover,  if  the  neces- 
sary number  of  steamers  and  officers  proper  to  be 
maintained  in  the  Navy  were  put  in  commission, 
the  expense  of  the  Revenue  service  might  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with ;  for  those  steamers,  without 
the  additional  cost  of  a  dollar,  might  perform  all 
the  duties  of  the  Revenue  service,  and,  in  doing 
this,  they  would  the  more  completely  subserve  the 
purposes  of  the  government,  by  affiirding  useful  oc- 
cupation to  a  large  number  of  the  officers,  who  other- 
wise would  be  without  it.  Such  service  would  make 
them  familiar  with  the  bars  and  channels,  and 
teach  them  to  become  pilots  of  our  own  ports  and 
harbors ;  an  accomplishment  which,  in  the  exigen- 
cies of  war,  often  proves  of  the  first  importance  to 
the  Navy  officer. 

The  enormous  rate  at  which  work  is  done  for  the 
Navy,  may  fairly  be  charged  as  another  evil  of  the 
present  system.  The  experience  of  every  officer, 
who  has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  will  con- 
firm the  statement,  that  the  cost  of  work  at  the 
public  dock-yards  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of 
similar  work  at  private  ship-yards.  In  some  in- 
stances the  expense  is  many  times  greater.  The 
schooner  Pilot  was  built  at  a  Navy- Yard.  She 
cost  the  government  $33,000,  and  was  sold  before 
she  had  performed  her  first  cruise,  for  $3000,  (I 
think) »  The  schooner  Active,  bought  to  supply 
the  Pilot^s  place,  (and  there  was  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  these  two  vessels)  cost  $8,000. 
She  was  taken  forthwith  to  the  New- York  Navy- 
Yard,  and  repaired  at  the  cost  of  $13,700.  She  was 
further  repaired  at  Norfolk,  the  cost  of  which  is 
not  known.  And  without  having  been  to  sea,  she 
was  sold,  after  receiving  all  these  repairs,  for 
$4,500. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  system  adopted,  that 
it  has  induced  the  mechanics  of  our  Navy- Yards 
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to  Tie  with  each  other  in  doing  little,  rather  than 

much.     For,  say  they,  "  do  our  interests  require 

the  work  on  hand  to  be  finished,  that  we  may  be 

discharged  for  the  want  of  employment  1"   They 

have  been  heard  to  boast— one  that  he  had  painted 

a  wash-board  in  a  day ;  another,  that  he  had  pat  a 

lock  on  a  door.     The  price  of  each  of  these  day^s 

work  was  $3,00,  or  $2,50. 

The  sloop  of  war  Falmouth  was  repaired  in 

1834  :— 

C«rt  of  materiids.  .       -        -        •20,035  45)^25  7^7  05 

do.       Labor,         -       -        -  5,712  20  J  ^ 

Sloop  St.  Louis,  do.  1838: — 

Cost  of  Materials,         -        -      $55,021  43  ) 
do.    Labor,    ....      48.400  00  >  8110,435  28 
do.    Stores,  -  •      16,013  85 ) 

Mark  the  diflerence  between  the  price  of  Labor 
and  of  Materials  in  the  two  cases.  By  the  esti- 
mates of  18*24,*  the  building  of  a  sloop  of  war  of 
the  1st  class,  cost— Materials,  $30,866  36;  Labor, 
$15,650, — making  $46,516  36 ;  and  her  equipment 
is  set  down  at  $  38,483  74^-making  the  total  cost 
when  ready  for  sea  $  85,000.  On  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river,  at  New- York,  packet-ships,  larger 
than  the  St.  Louis  by  one  half,  are  built,  fitted  and 
found  in  the  most  elegant  manner,  with  bulk-heads 
of  bird^s-eye  maple,  stairways  of  inlaid  mahogany, 
airy  saloons,  splendid  cabins,  and  magnificent  apart- 
ments, all  for  $  75,000,  or  $  80,000.  Whereas  to 
repair,  at  a  Navy- Yard,  a  ship  but  two-thirds  the 
tiae  of  one  of  these,  costs  $119,435  38!  And 
this  case  is  not  selected  as  the  most  extravagant. 
The  mechanics  at  our  Navy- Yards  are  employed 
by  the  day,  and  are  not  subject  to  Navy  rules  and 
regulations.  When  an  officer  demands  more  work 
of  them  than  is  required  by  their  rule  of  private 
interest,  he  does  it  at  his  own  peril.  You  recollect 
the  Major  Lendrum  affair,  recently  enacted  in  Bal- 
timore ?  Navy  officers  have  long  since  learned,  that 
lettres  de  cachet  may  be  also  issued  against  them. 
There  is  a  quiet  way  of  putting  one  under  the 
ban  in  the  Navy. 

Forty-five  dollars  a  ton  for  pig-iron  is  at  this 
time  paid,  at  one  of  our  Navy- Yards,  to  make  cas- 
tings for  the  Navy.  Ask  one  of  your  own  iron- 
mongers the  price  of  this  article,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars  is  all  that  he 
can  get.  Navy  officers  have  nothing  to  do  with 
making  the  purchase  of  such  articles.  They  see 
the  abuse  and  complain  of  it ;  and  the  Commandant 
of  the  Yard,  at  which  such  prices  are  paid,  will  tell 
you,  that,  had  he  the  authority  to  exercise  a  proper 
control  over  the  matter,  he  could  save  to  the  Go- 
Ternment  the  salary  of  every  officer  attached  to  the 
Station.  A  United  States  steamer,  already  man- 
ned and  equipped,  is  lying  idle  at  Norfolk.  Her 
officers  and  men  would  be  glad  of  any  active  em- 
ployment. And  six  dollars  a  head,  for  the  trans- 
portation of  seamen  from  Baltimore  to  Norfolk, 
srepaid  to  other  tftoamboats.     But  these  are  mere 
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worm-holes,  which,  though  they  indicate  that  the 
system  is  faulty  in  detail,  are  alluded  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  the  '  leakage*  under  it,  is  by 
percolation  and  by  drops,  as  well  as  by  steady  jets 
through  open  seams. 

The  delay  in  getting  ships  out  upon  their  sta- 
tions, and  in  relieving  them  when  there  ;  the  prac- 
tice of  keeping  their  orews  abroad,  at  greatly  in- 
creased wages,  af^er  their  terms  of  service  have 
expired ;  and  the  delay*  which  sometimes  occurs 
in  paying  them  off  when  they  do  return,  occa- 
sionally involving  an  expense  of  five  hundred  or 
six  hundred  dollars  a  day,  are  fairly  chargeable 
upon  the  system.  They  are  evils  and  injuries 
to  the  public  service,  which  ought  not  to  exist,  and 
which  a  proper  organization  would  not  fail  to  cor- 
rect. In  1833,  (I  have  no  statistics  of  a  later  date) 
the  American  trade  with  Canton  was  valued  at 
sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  It  has  been  nearly 
eighteen  months  since  the  East-India  squadron 
led  Canton  for  the  United  States,  and  more,  since 
another  squadron  ought  to  have  been  in  readiness 
to  relieve  it.  That  trade  has  been  interrupted  by 
an  armed  force,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  pro- 
tect it.  This  delay  shows  that  great  difficulties 
must  exist  under  the  present  system,  in  getting 
ships  ready  for  sea.  In  this  fact,  we  have  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  condition  in  which  the  Navy  is 
at  present.  No  emergency  can  arise,  short  of  a 
state  of  actual  warfare,  which  calls,  more  urgently 
than  this,  for  despatch.  In  the  Spring,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  large  squadron  of  ships  was  to  be 
fitted  out  with  all  possible  expedition  for  the  China 
seas.  In  the  Fall,  that  squadron  has  dwindled 
away  to  one  sloop  of  war,  and  a  long-legged,  crank, 
six-and-thirty-g^n  ship — of  all  vessels  in  the  Navy, 
the  one  least  suitable  for  such  service.  But  not- 
withstanding these  efforts  at  expedition,  and  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  these  two  ships  can  scarce  be 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  for  the  time 
of  their  sailing  has  not  yet  been  appointed.f  If  the 
Navy  were  under  that  system  of  management, 
which  the  general  weal  requires  it  should  be,  the 
timber,  since  the  order  was  issued  for  the  fitting 
out  of  these  ships,  might  have  been  cut  from  the 
forest,  and  better  ships  than  they  might  have  been 
built  and  sent  to  sea  long  before  these  will  reach 
their  station. 

What  further  proof  need  we  that  the  plan,  by 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  are  conducted,  is 
defective  in  its  details — that  the  whole  system  re- 
quires amendment  and  reorganization  ?  Is  the  na- 
tional peculiarity,  which  requires  facts  to  precede 
opinion,  so  strong  among  your  readers  that  it  is 
necessary  to  multiply  proof?  If  so,  let  them  bear 
in  mind  the  fact,  that,  during  the  present  year,  but 
one  ship  only  has  been  equipped  and  got  to  sea  in 
time  to  take  her  place  on  her  station  abroad.    With 

*  The  dday—man  frequent  formerly,  than  of  late, 
t  Thry  havt  not  ta\\«d  «l\Vi«  ixrat  of  ^inj  to  press. — Ed, 
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this  exception,  every  ship  that  has  returned  from 
her  three  years  of  foreign  serrice,  has  been  com- 
pelied  to  leave  her  station  before  another  could  be 
got  ready  to  take  her  place.  The  Columbia  and 
John  Adams,  as  before  stated,  from  the  East-In- 
dies— the  Lexington,  the  Falmouth,  and  the  Boxer, 
from  the  Pacific, — ^the  Independence  from  the 
Brazils,  and  the  Vandalia  from  the  West-Indies, 
have  all  returned  under  such  circumstances.  And 
though  some  of  these  left  their  stations  more  than 
twelve  months  ago — and  none  less  than  six — the 
Independence  and  the  Boxer  are  the  only  ones 
among  them  whose  places  have  been  supplied.  Does 
this  look  like  the  workings  of  a  well-regulated  sys- 
tem 1  Or  does  it  not  rather  resemble  the  labor  of  a 
machine,  the  cogs  and  wheels  of  which  are  rusted 
and  broken  1 

A  judicious  reorganization  would  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  evils,  and  dry  up  the  sources 
of  much  useless  expense  which  now  exists.  Be- 
sides this  saving,  as  an  offset  and  a  recommenda- 
tion, the  balance-sheet  would  exhibit  a  ten-fold 
efficiency  for  the  Navy,  with  an  entire  column  of 
important  national  advantages  in  favor  of  increase 
and  reorganization.  An  account  of  the  savings 
effected  in  the  first  year  after  reorganization,  might 
be  stated  roundly  somewhat  in  the  form  below, — 

The  gnde,  with  a  list  of  200  paued  Midshipmen, 

abolished,  ....  $160,000 

do.    do.   17  passed  Assistant  Surgeons,     -  18,000 

dn.    do.  17  Teachers  axid  Professors,        -  20,000 

Duties  of  Revenue  Service  traosfeired  from  a 

Bepmnte  and  distinct  corps  to  Home  Squadron,  225,000 
Repairing  old  ships  at  more  than  their  original  co«t» 
putting  new  upper-works  on  rotten  timbers, 
e.  g.  Frigate  United  States,  with  '  many  a  blun- 
der and  foolish  notion*  besides,  not  known  to 
the  public,         ....  250,000 

$073,000 

A  sum  more  than  sufficient  for  the  pay  of  the  ad- 
ditional officers  required  under  the  new  system. 

In  explanation  of  the  items  mentioned  above, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  not  overcharged,  a  fur- 
ther statement  is  necessary — and  1st.  The  Frigate 
United  States  was  repaired  last  fall  at  the  cost  of 
$80,000.  She  was  manned,  equipped  and  got 
ready  for  sea,  when  the  carpenter  reported  that 
some  of  her  timbers  were  rotten.  She  was  ac- 
cordingly surveyed  and  was  condemned  as  unsea- 
worthy.  Besides  the  $80,000  thus  wasted,  there 
OQght  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  pay  of  her 
crew  of  nearly  500  men  and  officers,  that  were  on 
board  of  her  for  months — the  cost,  with  the  wear 
and  tear  of  getting  her  from  Boston  to  New- York, 
and  from  New- York  to  Norfolk — also  the  pay  of 
her  crew  while  waiting  for  another  ship  to  be  got 
ready  at  Norfolk.  To  which  ought  also  to  be  add- 
ed the  injury  sustained  by  our  fellow-citizens  and 
the  public,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  relieving 
an  important  station.  2nd.  ^  Many  a  blunder  and 
foolish  notion.'     Videlicet:  The  steamer  Fulton 


and  other  failures  in  ship  building — ^transporting 
guns  from  the  Lakes,  where  they  are  wanted,  to 
New- York,  where  they  are  not  wanted.  You  well 
recollect  the  inconvenience  suffered  in  the  last 
war,  by  the  delay  of  getting  guns  to  the  Lakes. 
They  were  literally  dragged  there  at  an  immense 
cost  of  labor  and  of  money.  And,  as  though  guns 
may  be  never  wanted  on  the  Lakes  again,  they 
have  been  dragged  back  to  New- York.  The  last 
tidings  of  them  were  given  by  the  Inspector  of 
Ordnance,  a  few  years  ago,  who  found  them  placed 
within  the  reach  of  salt  water  tides,  undergoing  a 
rapid  process  of  rust  and  destruction. 

Another  charge  under  the  head  of  *  blunders,* 
may  be  laid  against  a  timber-dock,  that  was  built 
many  years  ago  at  Norfolk,  for  water-seasoning. 
AAer  this  dock  had  been  in  use  for  some  time,  it 
was  thought  that  water-seasoning  impaired  the  du- 
rability of  ship-timber;  and  the  dock  was  filled  up, 
and  a  ship-house  built  over  it.  Not  many  years 
afterwards,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  same 
official  body,  (whether  composed  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals, I  know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  my 
purpose  is  not  to  attack  individuals,  but  to  gain  for 
the  service,  by  showing  the  workings  of  an  old 
and  a  bad  system,  the  benefits  of  a  new  and  a  better 
one,) — under  the  auspices  of  the  same  body,  then, 
another  timber-dock  has  been  commenced  at  Nor- 
folk, larger  and  more  splendid  than  the  first. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  upon 
it ;  and  it  is  not  yet  finished.  The  work  upon  it 
has  been  suspended  for  the  want  of  an  appropria- 
tion, or  from  some  other  cause.  Perhaps  the  same 
official  body  has  again  decided  that  water-season- 
ing does  injure  timber,  and  that  therefore  it  is  use- 
less to  complete  the  dock. 

In  1820,  long  before  this  dock  was  commen- 
ced, the  Navy  Commissioners  wrote  pages  in 
proving  to  Congress  that  timber  docks  would  be 
worse  than  useless.  And  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable is,  that  the  Board  should  have  advocated 
the  building  of  this  stupendous  dock,  afler  crown- 
ing, on  that  occasion,  their  objections  in  the  fol- 
lowing language — "  The  Commissioners  beg  leave 
here  to  observe,  that  if  the  objections  already  urged 
to  the  practice  of  immersion  (preserving  timber  in 
water)  should  not  be  considered  as  conclusive,  still 
it  would  be  highly  improper  to  resort  to  it  at  any 
of  our  building  yards,  where  the  worm  is  known 
to  frequent,  Norfolk  and  New-York  for  instance.* 

But  fully  to  understand  the  splendid  folly  of  this 
undertaking,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  it  is  not  to  this 
day  a  settled  point,  whether  water-seasoning  is  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage  to  ship-timber.  Some 
maintain  that,  in  the  process,  an  acid  is  generated  by 
the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  juices  of  the  wood, 
which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  latter.  Others,  with 

♦  Letter  of  Dec.  9.  1820,  in  reply  to  queries  propounded 
on  24  Nov.,  1820,  by  P.  P.  Barbour,  chairman  of  Naval 
Committee,  H.  R. 
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equal  plausibility,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain  that 
the  destructive  properties  in  the  wood  (described 
by  the  Navy  Commissioners  as  certain  acescent 
fermentative  qualities  of  the  sap  juices)  are  neu- 
tralized, by  the  infusion  of  a  pickle  which  serves 
to  preserve  it.  Though  of  such  doubtful  utility, 
this  Dock  was  built,  destroyed,  and  built  again; 
and  there  was  no  one  to  institute  a  series  of 
experiments,  in  order  to  determine  whether  water- 
seasoning  preserves  or  destroys  timber.  Un- 
der a  well-regulated  system,  would  not  this  ques- 
tion have  been  settled,  before  estimates  were 
made,  or  an  appropriation  asked  for  this  Dockl 
At  whose  recommendation  soever  the  enormous 
expenses  of  thus  putting  up  and  pulling  down 
were  incurred,  wilful  malfeasances  of  office  are 
DOt  chargeable  under  the  present  system  upon  any 
one.  For,  had  the  expenses  been  hundreds  of 
millions  instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  I  would 
still  defy  you.  Sir,  to  set  before  the  public  that  offi- 
cer at  whom  you  could  point  the  finger  and  as- 
suredly say,  *  that*s  the  man  upon  whom  rests  the 
blame  of  this  thing.'  So  true,  and  so  applicable 
under  this  system,  is  the  old  aphorism,  that  "  in 
divided  power,  there  is  no  individual  responsibility." 
It  has  been  said  that  ships  are  repaired  at  more 
than  their  original  cost.  I  have  it,  from  good  au- 
thority, that  one  of  our  sloops-of-war,  which  cost 
originally  $85,000,  was  recently  repaired  at  a  cost 
of  $190,000.  And  aAer  all  this  expense,  she  would 
hardly  be  worth — for  the  purposes  of  war — ^the  salt 
contained  in  the  water  which  she  displaces.  Dull 
beyond  measure,  she  could  neither  come  up  with 
an  inferior,  nor  escape  from  a  superior  force.  The 
original  cost  of  the  schooner  Shark,  was  $22,000; 
and  when  last  repaired,  her  repairs  alone  cost 
$46,000.  In  proving  that  the  system  is  a  ruinous 
one,  I  am  willing  that  the  above  facts  may  be  set 
aside  as  *  hear-say*  evidence ;  and  that  the  proof 
Uiould  rest  upon  the  testimony  of  the  expenditure- 
books  themselves — a  very  few  extracts  from  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  **  Lucky  Bag."  By 
such  testimony  then,  partial  as  it  is,  let  the  system 
be  tried.  I  challenge  contradiction  to  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  following  statements : 

Repairs  of  the  Frigate  U.  Sutei,  in  April,  1832 : 

Haterials, $131,281  78 

Labor  and  storea,  not  ascertained. 

In  December,  1834 — after  an  interval  of  only 

thirty-two  months — this  frigate  was  again  under 

repairs. 

Materials,      ....       $52,210  10 
Labor  not  ascertained. 

Stores, 23,285  00 

$75,496  10 

This  frigate  was  again  under  repairs  in  1839. 
After  having  been  repaired  this  last  time  at  a  cost 
of  $75,000,  or  $100,000,  she  was  found  to  be  rot- 
ten, and  is  now  lying  at  Norfolk  unfit  for  sea. 

TAa  cost  of  buildiDg  a.  forty-foui  gun  ship  was 


reported,  by  Mr.  Secretary  Crowninshield,  to  the 
14th  Congress,  in  1816,  to  be  $153,475.  The  re- 
pairs put  upon  tliis  forty-four  gun-ship  in  the  course 
of  seven  years,  amount  to  more  than  twice  that 
sum. 

Repairs  of  Frigate  Brandywine,  in  1634 : 

Materials, $69,836  08 

Labor, 31,036  48 

Stores,  not  ascertained.  

$101,472  56 

Repairs  of  the  Sloop  Natchez,  in  1835 : 

Materials, $31,653  00 

Labor, 27,830  00 

Stores,  not  ascertained.  

$59,483  00 

The  rule  among  merchant-ship-builders  is,  that, 
on  account  of  what  they  call  *  dead  labor ,^  the  cost 
of  labor  compared  with  the  cost  of  materials,  is 
much  greater  in  a  large  ship  than  a  small  one — 
the  scaffolding  for  a  large  ship  is  much  higher,  and 
the  timber  much  heavier — therefore  more  labor  is 
required  to  hoist  it  up  as  well  as  to  handle  it.  But 
observe  how  completely  this  very  obvious  rule  is  re- 
versed in  the  cases  of  the  Brandy  wine  and  Natchez. 
The  former  is  more  than  double  the  tonnage  of 
the  latter — and  while  there  are  $38,000  difference 
in  the  cost  of  materials,  there  are  but  little  more 
than  $3000  difference  in  the  price  of  the  labor. 

Refer  to  statements  already  made  as  authentic 
as  the  foregoing,  and  derived  from  the  same  source, 
concerning:  the  repairs  of  the  Pilot  and  Active,  and 
of  the  Falmouth  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Ohio,  80  guns,  repaired  at  New-York  prior  to  trip  to 
Boston,  in  1838-'39,  (timbers  not  touched :) 

Materials, $219,637  31 

Labor, 193,970  20 

Stores,  not  known 

Repairs  at  Boston, 101,000  00 

Stores,  not  known 

Repairs  after  return  from  Boston,              •  79,371  00 

Stores      do.          do.          do.                    -  27,377  00 

Total  as  far  as  ascertained,  •  •  $621,355  51 
To  estimate  at  these  rates  the  cost  of  such  a 
ship  from  first  to  last,  is  like  calculating  the  dis- 
tance of  the  most  remote  star  that  can  be  seen 
through  the  telescope  of  Herschel.  The  result  is 
so  overwhelming,  that  the  mind  cannot  grasp  it 
when  expressed  in  the  ordinary  terms  of  measure- 
ment ;  and  the  astronomer  tells  his  pupil  how  many 
years  it  would  take  a  cannon-ball  or  a  ray  of  light, 
travelling  with  all  its  velocity,  to  reach  that  distant 
world.  The  money  which  this  ship,  now  on  her 
first  cruise,  has  already  cost  the  Government,  if  run 
into  bars  of  silver,  would,  without  hyperbole,  be  al- 
most enough  to  ballast  the  largest  of  our  live-oak 
built  frigates. 

By  Admiralty  regulations,  the  cost,  under  peace 
rates,  of  building  and  equipping  for  sea  a  ship  of 
120  guns  in  the  Royal  Navy,  (furniture  and  sea- 
stores  included,)  is  about  $348,945,  (i:78,135.) 
The  ratio  between  the  cost  of  materials  and  of  la- 
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bor  ia  England,  is  stated  at  one-foarth  or  one-fifth. 
Yon  hare  seen  by  the  statistics  furnished  above, 
that  under  our  system  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
mle  or  ratio  in  practice,  though  the  rule  by  which 
estimates  are  made  is  about  one-third.     Another 
remarkable  feature  in  this  system  is,  the  frequency 
with  which  repairs  are  called  for.     Men-of-war 
are  bailt  of  live-oak — merchantmen  of  white-oak, 
asnally.     AAer  a  three  years  cruise,  it  is  generally 
deemed  necessary  under  the  present  system,  tho- 
roaghlj  to  repair  a  man-of-war.    A  white-oak  mer- 
chantman, carrying  cargoes  heavier  than  the  bat- 
tery, the  provisions  and  crew  of  a  man-of-war, 
nsoally  runs  ten  or  twelve  years — frequently  much 
longer — ^before  she  is  touched.     She  sails  on  the 
same  seas,  encounters  the  same  gales  and  tem- 
pests ;  and,  without  having  in  her  frame  the  sub- 
aitantial  materials,  or  the  strength  of  the  other,  out- 
huts  her  by  many  years.     All  of  which  is  the  fault 
of  the  system.     The  '  Great  Henry,*  before  alluded 
to  as  the  first  ship  with  port-holes,  was  launched 
in  1515 — and,  without  having  been  repaired,  she 
wras  fit  for  service,  when  she  was  accidentally  burnt 
tkarty-eight  years  afterwards.     The  '  Sovereign  of 
the  Seas*  was  launched  in  1636,  and  sixty  years  af- 
terwards she  began  to  require  repairs.     But  let  us 
come  down  to  our  own  times.    At  a  cost,  in  round 
numbers,  of  not  less  than  8370,000,  we  find  the  live- 
oak  built  frigate, '  United  States,'  undergoing  a  pro- 
cess of  thorough  repairs  no  less  than  three  times  in 
the  course  of  seven  years.  By  statements  made  many 
years  ago,  and  before  this  system  was  adopted,  it 
appears  that  the  repairs  of  this  same  frigate,  from 
1802  to  1809 — a  period  also  of  seven  years — cost 
Irat  $46,924  14.*    The   United   States  schooner 
Dolphin  went  to  sea  in  1821,  and  was  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  this  repairing  system.     She  continued 
in  active  service  on  the  Pacific  Station  and  among 
the  Polynesian  Islands  for  fovrtbkn  years,  and 
was  never  once  repaired  during  all  that  time.     The 
United  States  frigate  Brandywine  was  built  four 
years  after  the  Dolphin,  and  has  already  been  re- 
paired three  or  four  times.     The  ships  of  some  of 
the  packet-lines  from  New- York,  afler  having  run 
as  *  liners'  for  eight  or  ten  years,  are  then  sold ;  and, 
without  receiving  any  repairs  whatever,  go  cruising 
round  the  world  in  pursuit  of  whales.     The  calcu- 
lation is,  that  the  large  Liverpool  packets  that  are 
now  boilt,  will  run  as  sound  and  good  ships  for 
fourteen  years. 

By  the  estimates  of  1816t — ^i'<'™  which  time  the 
present  system  is  dated — the  building  of  a  sloop-of- 
war  cost  $46,293.  But  you  have  already  seen  that 
the  repairs  put  upon  the  sloop-of-war  St.  Louis  at 
one  time,  cost  $  1 19,435  28.  By  the  same  estimates, 
the  building  of  a  74  is  put  down  at  $217,412.  The 
Ohio,  80  guns,  was  commenced  about  this  time.  And, 
in  a  ccunmnnication  to  Congress  from  Mr.  Monroe, 
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on  the  3d  January,  1823,  her  cost  is  stated  to  be 
$294,042  07 ;  of  which  100,878  23  was  for  labor. 
But  you  have  seen  that  the  labor  to  repair  her  in 
1838-'39,  cost  not  less  than  $280,000;  and  that  to 
repair  her  only  once,  cost,  under  the  present  system, 
$621,355  51* — ^almost  three  times  her  original 
cost.  What  would  you,  as  a  man  of  business,  think 
of  a  ship  owner,  who,  instead  of  selling  his  old 
ships,  should  proceed  to  repair  them  at  such  rates  t 

With  such  an  exhibit  as  the  above,  meagre  too 
of  items  as  it  is,  do  you  not  think  the  estimate  of 
$250,000  too  small  to  cover  the  *  blunders  and  fool- 
ish notions'  incident  to  the  present  system  t  Would 
you  not  say  that  the  savings  to  be  effected  under 
this  head  alone,  by  reorganization,  would  come  near- 
er to  $  1,000,000  annually  ?  To  satisfy  the  cry  of 
retrenchment  and  reform  raised  in  the  land,  members 
of  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  seized  upon  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions,  increased  his  duties, 
and  reduced  his  salary.  But  the  abuses  here  set 
forth  are  not  to  be  corrected  by  bringing  down  the 
pay  of  a  Midshipman,  or  a  Commodore.  Honora- 
ble legislators  are  warned  that  the  evils  are  deeply 
seated  in  the  system  itself,  and  are  not  to  be  re- 
moved by  merely  the  plucking  of  a  leaf,  or  the  lop- 
ping off"  of  a  limb :  the  axe  must  be  laid  at  the 
root — ^for  nothing  short  of  thorough  and  complete 
reorganization  will  do. 

To  what  page  soever  I  turn,  I  find  my  note-book 
filled  with  memoranda  which  exemplify  the  evils  of 
the  present  system.  However  distinctly,  within 
the  walls  of  the  Navy  Department,  usage  may  have 
drawn  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  duties 
of  Secretary  and  Navy-Board,  or  however  well  it 
may  be  understood  there,  you  will  find  but  few  able 
to  trace  it  out  of  that  building.  Ask  officers  of 
the  Navy,  where  the  duties  of  the  Navy-Board  be- 
gin 1  or  where  its  responsibilities  end  1  or  where 
rests  its  accountability  1 — and  no  two  will  agree  in 
their  reply.  Ask  the  best  informed  citizens  the 
same  question.  Some  will  tell  you  that  the  Navy- 
Board  is  a  power  behind  the  Secretary,  greater 
than  the  Secretary  himself— that  there  is  a  Master- 
Spirit  in  that  Board  which  rules  the  Navy.  Others 
will  tell  you  that  the  evil  genius  of  the  Navy 
presides  at  tbat  Board.  Him  they  unjustly  charge 
with  every  thing  that  goes  amiss,  and  would  hold  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  condition  of  the  Navy. 

•  In  the  building  of  merchimt-skipe,  the  cost  of  labor 
is  about  one-half  the  cost  of  n.aterials.  In  the  Navy,  the 
frigate  Potomac  cost  $178,320  09— the  labor  was  $87,039  69: 
Materials,  $91  ;280  40. 

The  Colambof ,  74,  cost 

Msterials, $222,693  64| 

Labor. 204,237  47 

Total, $426,931  lU 

Bnt  in  consequence  of  the  pulling  to  pieces,  thn  cost  of  la- 
bor compared  with  materials,  ought  to  be  greater  in  repair- 
ing than  it  is  in  building. 
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Or  go  to  the  act  by  which  that  Board  was  created, 
and  you  wUl  find  that  it  may  be  nothing  at  all,  or 
every  thing — so  vague  is  the  law. 

A  few  months  ago,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
a  war  with  England  was  more  than  probable,  an 
officer  in  command  abroad,  anticipating  such  an 
event,  wrote,  that  he  could  neither  run,  nor  chase. 
All  that  he  could  do,  would  be  to  stand  and  fight 
whatever  force  should  choose  to  attack  him ;  for 
there  was  not  a  vessel  in  his  squadron,  except  one, 
that,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  would 
sail  more  \}i&n  five  knots  an  hour.  Whom  would  you 
hold  responsible  for  the  building  of  these  tubsl 
Under  the  present  system,  the  law  makes  no  one 
amenable.  Therefore,  admitting  that  every  officer 
who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  their  models,  their 
construction,  or  equipment,  did  his  duty,  you  must 
charge  the  fault  upon  the  system,  and  hold  up  the 
fact  as  an  example  in  illustration  of  the  defects  of 
the  present  organization.  We  have  seen  in  a  for- 
mer number,  how  officers,  acting  under  a  defective 
system,  *  preserved  the  line^  in  fleet  engagements, 
did  their  duty,  and  brought  defeat  and  disgrace 
upon  the  arms  of  England.  Like  causes  produce 
like  effects.  Assuredly  as  war  comes  upon  us  with 
the  Navy  in  its  present  condition,  as  assuredly  will 
there  be  disaster  at  sea;  and,  in  a  general  confusion 
mnd  consternation,  officers  may  expect  to  see  the 
tragedy  of  Byng  re^nacted  on  the  quarter-deck  of 
some  American  ship.  A  few  months  ago,  an  Eng- 
lish sloop-of-war,  called  the  Rover,  (one  of  Sym- 
monds'  ships,)  challenged  the  whole  of  this  five- 
knot  squadron  to  a  race.  The  one  that  was  the 
least  dull  among  them  took  up  the  gauntlet  and 
was  distanced  with  ease. 

For  the  sake  of  further  illustrating  the  practical 
effects  of  a  system,  under  which  it  can  so  hap- 
pen that  a  nest  of  tubs  can  be  turned  out  upon 
the  Navy,  and  sent  to  sea  as  men-of-war,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  question  of  the  North-Eastern 
Boundary  Line  had  been  settled  by  a  resort  to 
arms.  This  five-knot  squadron  would  have  been 
employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  now 
is,  to  give  convoy  and  protection  to  the  com- 
merce there.  Suppose  it  to  have  under  convoy, 
from  Mexico,  Texas,  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Pensacola,  a  large  fleet  of  merchantmen,  freighted 
with  the  rich  products  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  West-India  Islands. 
The  ocean  is  whitened  for  leagues  with  the  sails 
of  this  fleet — the  breezes  are  fresh  and  fair,  and 
the  Rover  falls  in  with  it.  With  crowds  of  can- 
vass spread  to  the  wind,  the  American  squadron 
are  *  sweating  along^  under  as  much  as  they  can 
drag  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  an  hour.  The  Ro- 
ver is  cutting  about  them  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
twelve  knots;  and,  in  spite  of  the  best  exertions  of 
officers  and  men,  burns  or  destroys  the  whole  fleet 
of  merchantmen.  A  series  of  disasters  such  as 
lAis   would  not  fail  deeply  to  wound  American 


pride ;  and,  under  such  calamities  oft-repeated,  we 
might  expect  to  hear  the  many-tongued  and  merci- 
less voice  of  popular  clamor,  crying  aloud  for  the 
blood  of  some  unfortunate  officer  more  innocent 
and  guiltless  than  they  who  cry :  for  the  people 
now,  while  it  is  time,  may  correct  the  evil  and 
prevent  disaster,  by  placing  the  Navy  upon  a  pro- 
per footing. 

In  no  period  of  equal  duration  have  as  many  im- 
provements been  made  in  Naval  architecture,  as 
there  have  been  within  the  last  forty  years.  But 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  these  improvements 
have  been  mainly  conflned  to  the  commercial  ma- 
rine. As  our  merchant  ships  have  advanced  in  ele- 
gance of  model,  combining  the  qualities  of  strength, 
capacity,  and  fleetness  in  admirable  proportions,  so 
have  our  men-of-war  receded.  The  vessels  of  this 
five-knot  squadron  are  all  new  ships.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  vessels  built  by  Humphreys  and 
Eckford — before  the  present  system  came  into  ex- 
istence, or  had  fairly  fastened  itself  on  the  Navy — 
are  to  this  day  the  favorite  and  the  fastest  ships  in 
the  Navy;  and  some  of  them  were  built  more  than 
forty  years  ago.  The  cause  of  this  is  fairly  attri- 
butable to  the  system  adopted  in  the  Navy.  The 
Constructor  is  subordinate  to  the  Navy-Board,  and 
the  Commissioners  may  approve,  alter  or  reject  the 
model  which  he  is  required  to  submit  to  their  in- 
spection. 

It  i^  well  known  that  the  Commissioners  had 
their  own  way  in  the  building  of  the  Columbus 
seventy-four ;  for  they  undertook  to  make  her  the 
model-ship*  of  her  class  for  the  Navy.  They  failed, 
and  produced  a  ship — the  masts  and  hull  of  which 
alone,  cost  $426,931  Hi !  It  is  said  that  Eckford 
insisted  on  having  his  way  too  in  the  building  of 
one  ship.  He  produced  the  Ohio,  eighty.  She  is 
to  this  day  the  crack-ship  of  her  class  in  the  Navy ; 
and  though  much  larger  than,  did  not  cost  as  much 
as,  the  Commissioners^  ship,  by  $132,888  14  ! 

Ship-building  and  ship-sailing  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct and  separate  professions.  A  knowledge  of 
the  one  no  more  implies  a  knowledge  of  the 
other,  than  grave-digging  implies  a  knowledge 
of  medicine.  Naval  Architecture  forms  no  part  of 
the  education  of  our  Navy  officers  :  and  when  the 
Constructor  exhibits  the  model  of  a  ship  to  the 
Navy-Board,  the  Commissioner,  like  the  dealer  in 
pictures,  may  or  may  not  be  a  connoisseur  in  the 
art.  He  may  tell  by  the  eye,  whether  the  piece 
before  him  be  in  comely  proportions — whether 
there  be  too  many  hollow  lines,  too  many  curves, 
or  proper  water-lines — whether  too  much  breadth 
here,  or  depth  there.  But  let  either  the  picture- 
dealer  or  the  Conmiissioner  touch  a  line,  or  attempt 
to  alter  the  piece  before  him,  and  the  whole  will  be 
blotched  and  spoiled.  When  the  models  of  the 
Constitution,  the  United  States,  and  the  Ohio  were 

*  Model'Ship.    See  letter  from  Navy-Board  to  ihc  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Scpl.  5,  I8;:*i, 
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dnfled,  there  was  no  Nary  Board  with  its  Com- 
missioners  to  supervise — ^to  cut  off  a  little  here — to 
add  a  little  there — and  to  take  away  or  mystify  re- 
spoasibility.  Every  body  knows  who  built  the 
Ohio ;  bat  who  can  tell  the  father  of  the  Fulton, 
or  of  any  other  of  our  new  and  dull  ships  ?  £ck- 
ford  and  the  elder  Hnmphreys  were  each  wholly 
ind  entirely  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  his  own  model. 

Doll  ships  are  not  the  only  evil  results  expe- 
rienced in  the  Navy  from  building  on  bad  models. 
It  is  an  opinion  oflen  expressed  among  old  sea- 
men, that  the  character  of  officers  depends  in  a 
great  measure  npon  the  ship  in  which  they  sail. 
Such,  they  say,  is  the  influence  which  the  charac- 
ter of  a  ship  exerts  upon  the  youth  who  serve  in 
her,  that  a  dull  sailer  seldom  turns  out  active  and 
energetic  officers.     A  fast  ship  on  a  beautiful  mo- 
del is  the  pride  of  a  sailor's  heart — she  bends  grace- 
fully to  the  breeze ;  and,  bounding  over  the  deep, 
bears  him  safely  and  swiftly  along;  she  rides  out 
the  gale  like  a  duck  on  the  water — and  in  the  storm 
she  behaves  like  a  thing  of  life,  dashing  the  foam 
from  her  bows  and  leaping  over  the  waves ;  or 
stopping  to  buffet  some  threatening  billow,  she 
rises,  trembling  from  the  shock,  as  though  she  were 
conscious  of  her  danger.     On  board  such  a  ship, 
doty  is  a  pleasure,  and  is  always  performed  with 
alacrity.     Active  herself,  and  quick  in  her  move- 
ments, those  on  board  are  required  to  exert  them- 
selves in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  thence  are 
formed  brisk  and  active  habits  in  the  performance 
of  duty.     Their  affection  and  pride  endow  her  with 
qualities  that  call  forth  the  most  unremitting  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers,  who  seek 
to  add  to  her  efficiency  and  to  improve  her  appear- 
ance by  giving  her  an  air  of  more  perfect  order 
and  neatness.     Thus  a  spirit  of  energy  is  kept 
alive,  and  habits  of  diligence  too  are  formed  \^at 
are  greatly  to  be  desired.     She  is  a  hobby  at  sea 
with  old  and  young.     Her  proportions  are  studied ; 
and,  like  a  bride  for  the  altar,  they  strive  to  beautify 
and  adorn  their  ocean-favorite  in  the  most  comely 
rig — not  a  rope-yam  is  loosely  laid ;  and  no  part 
about  her  escapes  the  ever-watchful  care  of  her 
officers.  They  note  her  appearance  with  pleasure — 
point  her  out  to  others — ^tell  of  her  noble  qualities, 
and  descant  upon  her  beauties  with  feelings  of 
pride  and  exultation.    Excelling  other  ships  herself, 
it  becomes  a  lively  principle  with  them  and  her 
crew  also  to  excel  in  their  turn.     By  such  influ- 
ences do  good  ships  tend  to  model  good  officers. 
But  your  slow  ship.  Sir ;  she  is  *  an  old  droger' — 
a  mere  log  in  the  water.     Dull  herself,  her  officers 
become  habitually  so ;  the  crew  suiting  their  ac- 
tions to  her^s  move  lazily  along, — and  thus  her 
character  is  impressed  upon  those  who  serve  in  her. 
Awkward  and  uncomely  in  appearance,  every  thing 
looks  lubberly.    There  is  no  pride  of  ship  about  her 
to  excite  and  give  energy — nothing  to  combine 


pleasure  with  duty,  or  give  zest  to  exertion.  Un- 
rig and  refit,  change  and  alter  as  you  may,  her  tub- 
like proportions  and  qualities  remain  as  they  were ; 
and  the  officer  finds  in  her  no  improvement  to 
compensate  for  his  trouble,  and  nothing  to  gratify 
professional  pride.  Like  the  Goede  Yrouw  of  the 
Dutch  Communipaws,  she  sails  nearly  as  well 
sidewise  as  endwise,  and  serves  as  a  mark  for  the 
cutting  jibes  and  jests  of  seamen.  To  attempt  to 
compete  with  other  vessels  is  certain  defeat;  there- 
fore the  effort  is  useless,  and  there  is  no  spirit  of 
emulation  among  her  officers.  The  shafts  of  keen 
ridicule  that  are  aimed  at  her  reach  them;  they 
soon  become  callous  and  manifest  an  indifference 
to  the  appearance  and  condition  of  their  ship,  which 
is  a  sure  presage  to  habitual  carelessness  and  neg- 
lect in  the  performance  of  duty.  *A  quick  ship  for 
smart  officers,  and  a  dull  ship  for  lubbers,*  is  one  of 
the  most  approved  on  the  list  of  ocean  proverbs. 
In  this  way  you  perceive  it  is  that  a  ship  impresses 
her  traits  upon  the  habits  of  officers,  and  gives  tone 
to  their  feelings  and  actions.  She  is  the  mould  in 
which  they  are  formed ;  and  the  connexion  between 
the  qualities  of  the  one,  and  the  character  of  the 
other,  becomes  as  close  as  the  umbilical  cord. 
When  a  bad  model  is  constructed  for  the  Navy, 
those  who  adopt  it  entail  evils  upon  the  service  that 
are  more  lasting  than  the  dull  ships  they  build. 
Like  the  influence  of  the  first  crime  on  the  actions 
of  individuals,  one  gross  error  in  the  Naval  system 
is  linked  to  a  thousand  evils  in  detail,  which  those 
who  do  not  witness  can  never  understand. 

In  viewing  the  Navy  under  so  many  disadvan- 
tages, there  is  one  redeeming  quality  about  it  to 
cheer  its  friends,  and  to  make  glad  the  patriot's 
heart — and  that  is  its  moral  condition.  The  tone 
of  morals  among  officers  in  the  Navy  was  never 
better,  or  at  a  higher  pitch  than  it  now  is.  About 
twenty  years  ago  examinations  for  Midshipmen 
were  instituted  in  the  Navy ;  and  before  they  can 
be  examined,  regulation  requires,  as  a  sine  qua  9um, 
that  they  furnish  the  Examining  Board  with  testi- 
monials that  their  moral  character  is  good.  About 
the  same  time  another  regulation  was  introduced, 
by  which  those  who  enter  the  Navy  as  Midship- 
men, are  required  to  undergo  a  probationary  service 
of  not  less  than  six  months  at  sea,  before  warrants 
are  issued  to  them.  Both  of  these  regulations 
have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects ;  and, 
in  connexion  with  the  encouragement  that  has  been 
given  to  the  introduction  of  libraries  on  board  our 
public  vessels,  have  served  greatly  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  morals  in  the  Navy. 

That  no  vessels  should  have  been  built  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Navy-Board,  comparable  to  the 
frigates  of  1797,  surely  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
want  of  talent  in  the  country.  The  fact  ought 
rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  defects  of  the  system  ; 
for  the  finest  merchant-ships  that  ever  floated,  are 
now  built  in  New- York  and  other  seaports.    Hum- 
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phreys  and  Eckford  were  icerchsiit-buildera ;  and 
the  merchant  service  now  affords  finer  specimens 
of  Naval  Architecture  than  they  ever  saw.  Ra- 
ther than  the  present  plan  should  continue  in  the 
Navy,  it  were  better  to  contract  as  formerly  with 
private  builders  of  well-established  reputation — to 
say  to  them,  the  Government  wants  a  ship  of  such 
and  su^h  materials  to  mount  so  many  guns— detail 
an  officer  to  see  that  the  proper  materials  be  used, 
and  that  the  work  be  faithfully  performed — and 
leave  model  and  every  thing  else  to  the  builder. 
But  I  find  that  the  *'  Lucky  Bag"  contains  the  de- 
tails of  a  plan,  suggested  by  others,  and  highly  ap- 
proved of  by  officers  generally,  that  is  greatly  pre- 
ferable to  this.  And  before  yon  enter  into  an 
examination  of  this  plan,  1  wish  you  to  consider 
well  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  There  are 
many  officers  of  sound  judgment  and  experience, 
who  will  tell  you,  that,  in  case  of  war,  they  had  ra- 
ther command  one  of  the  New- York  packets,  fitted 
np  as  a  man-of-war,  than  any  corvette  or  second 
class  frigate  in  the  Navy.  They  will  promise  you 
more  execution  against  the  enemy,  and  more  effi- 
cient protection  to  a  convoy,  than  any  such  dull 
sailers  could  give.  The  principles  of  what  is  called 
Symmonds*  plan— on  which  the  Rover  and  other 
vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  are  built — ^have  obtained 
for  years  in  the  construction  of  the  New- York 
packets.  Increased  breadth  and  lighter  draft  are 
the  chief  characteristics  of  this  plan — a  feature 
that  is  remarkable  in  the  packets ;  for  the  packet- 
built  ships  now  of  a  thousand  tons  do  not  draw 
more  water,  than  the  packets  of  only  three  hun- 
dred or  four  hundred  tons  did  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  obedience  to  a 
call  of  Congress,  submitted  at  its  last  Session  a  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy- Board.  That 
plan  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  with  some  modifications, 
is  such  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  require. 
We  have  seen  the  want  of  individual  responsibility 
in  the  Navy-Board.  The  duties  at  present  re- 
quired of  it  might,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
public  interests,  be  divided  into  at  least  three  sepa- 
rate departments  or  Bureaux.  The  three  officers 
who  compose  the  Navy-Board,  could  then  preside 
over  these  Bureaux — with  this  very  obvious  ad- 
vantage and  improvement — that,  each  Bureau  being 
independent  of  the  other,  the  head  of  each  would 
be  wholly  and  entirely  responsible  for  his  own  acts. 
Besides  these  three,  the  Naval  service  embraces 
two  other  departments,  each  of  which  obviously 
requires  for  proper  management,  qualifications  of 
a  peculiar  kind — these  are  the  Medical,  and  the 
Architectural  Departments. 

The  art  of  ship-building  is  a  profession  of  itself, 

and  is  only  to  be    acquired  by  great  diligence, 

after  years  of  previous  and  special  instruction. 

The  clumsy  ships  of  the  Navy  afford  eloquent — 

becmuse  tbejr  are  practical — commentaries  on  the 

defects  of  a  plan,  that  reqalrea  the  nuater  of  such 


an  art  to  submit  his  models  and  drawings  to  the 
inspection  and  alteration  of  a  Navy-Board,  which 
is  likely  to  be,  and  no  doubt  has  been,  compo- 
sed of  men  who  have  never  read  a  treatise  on 
ship-building,  much  less  have  studied  it  as  a 
science.  To  remedy  the  evils,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  do  arise  from  such  a  plan,  a  Bureau  or  Con- 
struction, under  the  management  of  the  Chief 
Naval  Constructor,  is  thought  necessary ;  and  is 
considered  by  intelligent  officers  as  one  of  the 
most  important  features  in  the  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion. Like  the  head  of  each  of  the  other  Bureaux, 
he  should  be  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  Secretary  alone,  and  subject  only 
to  his  orders.  When  a  ship  is  to  be  built,  he 
should  be  informed  of  the  number  and  size  of  the 
guns  it  is  intended  she  shall  carry.  But  her  model 
should  be  left  entirely  to  him ;  and  he  should  be 
held  responsible  for  her  faithful  and  proper  con- 
struction. He  should  have  an  Assistant  Constructor 
at  each  Navy-Yard,  to  see  that  his  model  be  adhered 
to,  that  all  his  designs  be  faithfully  carried  out,  and 
personally  to  superintend  the  construction.  Offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ship,  until  she  had  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Constructor  into  the  water.  She  could  then 
be  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  and  got 
ready  for  sea. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment is  as  much  under  the  control  of  the  Navy- 
Board  as  you  have  seen  that  Naval  Architecture  is. 
And  the  Surgeons  are  quite  as  much  hampered  as 
the  Constructors,  by  the  defects  of  the  plan.  To  its 
corps  of  Surgeons,  the  Navy  points  with  pride — 
for  it  can  boast  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  phy- 
sicians in  the  country.  We  find  them  side  by  side 
with  learned  professors  and  prominent  members, 
occupying  chairs  and  places  in  our  most  celebrated 
coijeges  and  institutions  of  science  and  literature. 
Ruschenberger's  vogages,  and  Harris^  life  of  Bain- 
bridge  are  among  the  most  popular  works  of  their 
kind.  As  collaborators  of  medical  journals,  and 
contributors  to  the  science  of  medicine,  Surgeons  of 
the  United  States  Navy  are  held  in  great  repute 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Horner's  Observations  on 
the  climate  and  topography  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  work  of  acknowledged  merit.  Barton's  Flora 
Americana  is  sui  generis.  And  Harris*  numerous 
contributions  to  medical  journals,  are  peculiarly 
rich  and  instructive  ;  they  are  received  with  eclat 
among  the  learned  doctors  of  every  land.  Yet 
such  are  the  anomalies  of  the  present  system,  that 
the  Navy-Board  are  required  to  make  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  these  men  shall  treat  their  sick. 
And  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  when  one  of 
these  Surgeons  is  ordered  to  sea,  it  rests  with  a 
Captain  to  say  what  medicines  shall  be  laid  in  for 
the  cruise.  The  Surgeon's  schedule  of  medicines, 
like  the  model  and  drawings  of  the  Constructor, 
most  be  aubmitled  to  the  ina^ction  of,  and  is  sub- 
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jeet  to  be  altered  by,  officeTS  who  know  nothing 
of  the  art ;  and  the  former  too  frequently  finds  the 
pea  of  aathoritj  drawn  across  this  or  that  item,  in 
his  list  of  articles  for  the  hospital.  If  stricken 
oat  under  its  Tulgar  name,  it  may  be  reentered 
under  the  technical  abbreviation  of  its  Latin  name ; 
in  which  case  it  seldom  shares  the  same  fate. 
Thus  I  knew  a  Commodore  who  erased  '  gold  leaf 
from  a  Surgeon's  requisition,  as  an  article  unne- 
cessary in  the  dispensary  of  a  ship  bound  on  a 
three  years  cruise ;  but  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
same  quantity  of  "/o/.  auri,  dentJ*^  Such  are  the 
little  artifices  to  which  even  these  distinguished 
Surgeons  are  sometimes  compelled  to  resort,  in  or- 
der to  procure  the  Tshous  items  which  they  deem 
neeeasary  and  proper  in  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession on  board  ship. 

Not  a  great  many  months  ago,  the  Surgeons  had 
cause  to  complain  of  the  regulations  as  to  recruits, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  vague,  and  did  not 
point  out  what  should  constitute  disability.     The 
Navy-Board  were  directed  to  point  out  to  the  Sur- 
geons the  defects,  diseases  and  affections  which 
should  disqualify  a  sailor  for  the  Naval  Service. 
The  result  is,  that  the  recruiting  Surgeon  is  as 
much  at  a  loss  now  as  he  was  before ;  for  if  he  be 
governed  by  the  new  code,  he  will  seldom  find  an 
able-bodied  seaman  at  all,  and  the  Navy  must  per- 
ish for  the  want  of  men.     Baldness,  dandruff  in  the 
hair,  ring-wt>rms — ^for  all  manner  of  cutaneous  dis- 
easen,'  under  this  new  code,  constitute  disability 
for  the  Naval  Service.     The  holding  of  officers 
of  one  profession  responsible  for  the  duties  of  ano- 
ther, which  they  have  never  studied,  and  do  not 
understand,  (which  is  frequently  done  under  the 
present  system,)  is  not  only  onwise,  but  mischie- 
vous.    For  besides  exposing  to  ridicule  the  officer 
who  is  required  so  to  intermeddle,  it  serves  to  lessen 
one's  respect  for  the  laws,  and  to  bring  '  rules  and 
regulations'  into  disrepute.     The  instance  is  of  re- 
cent occurrence,  wherein  a  Surgeon,  being  ordered 
en  a  particular   service,  foand  it  necessary  to  go 
first  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  ask  that  some 
particular  rule  or  regulation  might  be  revoked  or 
SQspended,  to  enable  him  to  do  his  duty  and  perform 
the  service  required,  without  laying  himself  liable 
to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial.    What  beneficial 
results  does  common  sense  teach  us  to  expect  from 
a  system,  under  which  Navy  Commissioners  are 
made  responsible  for  the  model  of  the  architect,  and 
Navy  Captains  for  the  duty  of  Surgeons  \  That 
excellent  guide  teaches  us,  that  the  first  step  to- 
wards an  effective  system  of  accountability  is  to 
confine  the  attention  of  officers  to  their  proper  de- 
partment, and  to  hold  each  one  responsible  for  his 
own  acts—''  A  ship-builder  to  build  a  ship — a  sai- 
lor to  manage  a  ship — and  a  doctor  to  take  charge 
of  the  medicine  chest,^^  is  the  homely,  but  common- 
sense  rule,  in  conformity  with  which  a  Medical 
Bureau  is  advocated  for  the  Navy.    In  the  work 


of  reorganization,  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
National  Dispensary  in  connexion  with  this  Bureau, 
strongly  recommends  itself  for  consideration. 
Here,  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  in  Chief, 
the  medicines  for  the  Navy  might  be  prepared  and 
pot  up  in  suitable  cases.  It  is  desirable  that  our 
public  vessels  when  bound  on  long  and  distant  cruis- 
es, should  not  only  be  supplied  with  good  medjpines, 
but  that  these,  especially  the  vegetable  medicines 
which  are  so  liable  to  damage  on  board  ship,  should 
be  put  up  and  sealed,  in  small  quantities  convenient 
for  use.  Thus  powd.  Jalap  might  be  put  up  in  ounce 
bottles,  marked  *  HOSPITAL  U.  S.  N.'  in  the 
mould,  and  sealed  with  glass-stoppers.  When  the 
ship  returned,  those  that  remain  unopened,  might  be 
turned  over  to  the  Dispensary,  as  fresh  and  as  good 
as  they  were  when  first  received.  It  is  customary 
now,  to  sell  the  damaged  medicines  which  remain 
at  the  end  of  a  cruise.  The  utterer  of  spurious 
coin  or  false  notes  is  hunted  down  as  a  violator  of 
the  law,  and  an  offender  against  good  morals. 
What  then  should  we  think  of  a  system,  under 
which  Government  itself  sets  the  example  of  re- 
tailing spoiled  medicines,  doubtless  to  the  hurt  of  its 
citizens  t  If  a  National  Dispensary  were  to  serve 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  correcting  so  baneful 
a  practice,  it  were  well  to  establish  one.  But  I 
doubt  not  experiment  will  prove  that  economy  and 
efficiency  are  both  in  its  favor.  For  the  medicines 
that  are  now  condemned  and  sold  as  unfit  for  use, 
are  bought  up  by  the  apothecaries,  repacked,  and 
frequently  again  sold  to  the  Navy  as  fresh  and  good. 

Ordnance,  Supplies,  and  the  Equipment  of  ves- 
sels for  service,  each,  of  itself,  constitutes  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  department,  which  requires  the 
supervision  of  experienced  and  intelligent  officers. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  these  three  Bureaux, 
each  under  the  control  of  a  Post  Captain,  should 
be  added  a  Hydrographical  Bureau,  and  a  Bu- 
reau to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Steam. 
The  Bureau  system  has  been  already  tried  and 
approved  in  the  Army,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  experiment  for  the 
Navy.  But  neither  steam  nor  hydrography  is  as 
yet  made  of  sufficient  importance  in  the  Navy,  to 
entitle  either  to  a  separate  Bureau.  The  Navy 
Commissioner,  whose  duties  are  explained  below, 
could  detach  the  necessary  officers  for  these  de- 
partments, without  any  special  law  on  the  subject. 

The  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  admit 
of  subdivision  and  improvement,  no  less  than  the 
duties  of  the  Nayy-Board.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  is  usually  selected  from  among  politicians, 
who  have  never  made  Naval  affairs  any  part  of 
their  study.  Neither  is  the  selection  made  on  ac- 
count of  any  peculiar  fitness  or  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  the  incumbent  for  the  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. Your  readers  are  too  well  informed  on  the 
subject,  to  require  any  explanation  of  the  motives 
and  considerations  which  prevail  in  the  selection  of 
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Cabinet  members  in  this  country.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  usually  comes  into  office  uninformed  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  Navy,  ignorant  of  its  wants 
and  usages,  and  unacquainted  with  the  official  cha- 
racter and  standing  of  most  of  its  officers.  Ac- 
cordingly he  goes  to  work  in  the  dark,  and,  of 
course,  blunders  and  mismanagement  ensue.  It  is 
a  postulate  granted  by  common  sense,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  details  is  as  essential  to  the  proper 
management  of  the  Navy,  as  to  the  proper  man- 
agement of  every  other  business,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private.  Even  to  conduct  the  details  of  a 
ship,  where  every  thing  is  reduced  to  the  compass 
of  a  mere  shell,  the  Captain  requires  the  assistance 
of  an  officer  exclusively  for  this  purpose.  The 
Commander  of  a  fleet  finds  it  necessary  to  assign 
the  details  of  the  fleet  to  one  officer,  and  the  de- 
tails of  his  ship  to  another,  that  he  may  give  that 
attention  to  the  general  superintendence  and  man- 
agement of  the  whole  which  the  general  wel- 
fare requires.  If  then,  these  officers,  whose  par- 
ticular business  it  is  to  manage  ships,  both  singly 
and  in  squadrons,  find  the  assistance  of  others  ne- 
cessary merely  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  orders 
and  giving  directions,  how  much  more  necessary 
must  such  assistance  be  to  the  Secretary,  who  is 
charged  with  the  management  of  a  whole  Navy, 
and  who  comes  into  office  ignorant  of  details ! 

In  remodelling  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  it  is  proposed  that  all  the  details  of  the  ser- 
vice, such  as  ordering  officers  on  duty,  directing 
the  shipment  of  men,  the  equipment  of  vessels  for 
tea,  and  the  like,  should  be  entrusted  to  a  sort  of 
Under-Secretary,*  who  shall  be  a  Post  Captain  in 
the  Navy.  And  that  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
himself  should  be  directed  to  a  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  various  sub-departments  proposed ; 
that  the  heads  of  them  shall  be  amenable  to  him — 
and  that  he  should  exercise  an  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion over  them ;  that  he  should  direct  what  forces 
•hall  be  employed,  and  where  they  shall  cruise ; 
that  he  should  give  instructions  to  our  Command- 
ers abroad ;  order  courts-martial  and  revise  their 
proceedings;  and  be  responsible  for  the  general 
management  of  the  Navy.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
style  and  title  of  this  under-Secretary,  be  that  of 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy ;  that  his  department 
be  constituted,  like  the  rest,  into  a  separate  office 
or  Bureau ;  and  that,  being  next  to  the  office  of 
Secretary,  the  Bureau  of  Commissioner  lake  pre- 
cedence over  all  the  others;  which  have  been 
named  without  any  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
thev  should  stand. 

Within  the  last  twelve  years,  there  have  been 
four  citizens  called  at  different  times  to  fill  the  of- 
fice of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  has  given  us 
on  an  average,  a  New  Secretary  at  the  end  of  every 

•  UntUr-Seeretary.  The  datiet  of  whose  office  shall  be  to 
the  NtTj,  what  those  of  the  Adjutant-General  are  to  the 
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three  years.  Within  this  time  it  is  impossible  that 
any  one  of  them  could  have  formed  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  professional  merits  of  officers,  more 
than  a  thousand  in  number.  Although  the  archives 
of  the  Department  contain,  for  the  most  part,  a 
just  account  of  the  peculiar  qualifications  and  ca- 
pabilities of  every  officer,  they  are  of  but  little 
avail  to  the  New  Secretary ;  for  the  brief  time 
of  his  official  career,  if  devoted  to  nothing  else, 
would  not  suffice  for  overhauling  the  musty  re- 
cords of  the  Department,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
character  and  standing  of  officers.  Therefore, 
whenever  a  change  of  Secretaries  takes  place, 
the  officers,  especially  the  junior,  feel  that  their 
peculiar  good  name,  as  far  as  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  concerned,  is  blotted  out  and  forgotten. 
The  Secretary  knows  nothing  of  past  services, 
and  every  officer  has  to  commence,  as  it  were,  his 
career  anew.  You  know  the  chief  characteristics 
of  true,  and  of  fictitious  merit.  Your  officer  of 
true  merit  thrusts  not  himself  forward,  but  delights 
to  be  sought  out.  Your  man  of  mere  pretensions  is 
forward  ;  he  delights  to  be  made  conspicuous,  and 
is  loudest  in  his  own  commendations.  Under  the 
present  system,  when  a  new  Secretary  comes  into 
office,  those  of  the  latter  order  are  most  apt  to 
crowd  around  him,  seeking  to  ingratiate  themselves 
in  his  favor.  For  this  they  are  often  pushed  for- 
ward. Hence  it  is  we  find  the  claims  of  real 
merit  modestly  set  forth,  so  often  thrust  aside  in 
the  Navy,  and  the  most  honorable  posts  and  im- 
portant service  confided  and  entrusted  to  those, 
whose  want  of  qualifications  many  a  time  totally 
unfits  them  for  such  trusts.  Such  circumstances 
have  given  rise  to  the  remark  which  has  become 
so  common,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  most  officers 
will  subscribe  ;  viz  :  "a  cruise  of  a  few  months  in 
Washington  tells  more  than  a  three  years  cruise  at 
sea  in  an  officer's  favor."  In  this  condition  of 
things,  we  have  found  one  or  two  spirits  among  us 
base  enough  to  stoop  to  acts  of  sycophancy  and 
adulation — and  we  have  even  seen  such  coming 
forth  crowned  with  Naval  honors,  and  commended 
with  the  official "  well  done."  Now,  the  details  of 
the  office  of  Secretary,  conducted  in  the  manner 
proposed,  would  put  an  end  to  all  such  scenes  and 
acts.  A  change  of  Secretary  would  not  be  follow- 
ed by  a  change  of  Commissioner.  And  if  it  were, 
another  Post-Captain  would  succeed  to  the  office, 
who,  having  spent  his  life  in  the  Navy,  would  be, 
ex-officio,  as  well  acquainted  as  his  predecessor 
with  the  character  and  standing  of  his  brother-offi- 
cers. Had  the  modification  proposed  of  the  Sec- 
retary's duties  no  other  recommendation  but  this, 
it  would  of  itself  justify  the  change.  For  one 
source  of  the  present  dissatisfaction  in  the  Navy,  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  merit  among  offi- 
cers so  seldom  meets  with  its  just  reward,  but  is 
rather  made  to  give  place  to  pretension. 
In  adopting  this  system  of  Bureaux,  every  officer 
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in  the  lise  of  proiDOtion  would  look  forward  to  the 
dsT  when  he  should  himself  preside  at  the  head 
of  some  one  of  them.  Therefore,  as  well  from 
motlTes  of  economy,  as  for  the  sake  of  making  of- 
ficers familiar  with  the  details  of  the  system,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  clerks'  duties  of  the  Post-Cap- 
tains^  Boreanx  be  performed  by  Navy  officers.  The 
chief  assistant  of  each  Bareaa  should  be  a  Com- 
mander, who,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  chief  officer,  might  supply  his  place 
and  act  in  his  stead.  The  subordinate  officers 
should  be  reliered  at  least  once  in  three  years.  It 
is  necessary  to  maintain  more  officers  in  the  Navy, 
than  are  barely  sufficient  to  perform  the  service 
connected  with  it  in  peace.  Therefore,  the  duty 
of  these  Boreaux,  if  conducted  by  Navy  officers,  in 
the  manner  proposed,  would  afford  them  useful  and 
honorable  employment,  and  would  not  be  attended 
with  the  additional  cost  of  a  single  dollar— for  with 
or  without  Bureaux,  those  officers  would  receive 
their  regular  salaries. 

The  taper  is  lighted  and  the  wax  is  in  my  hand, 
bot  before  I  proceed  to  close  up  the  '*  Lncky-Bag" 
forever,  and  to  seal  it,  allow  me,  Mr.  Editor,  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness,  and  your  readers  for  their 
attention.  Permit  me  also  to  say  to  those  of  my  bro- 
ther officers,  who  (if  there  be  such)  may  feel  that 
any  of  the  foregoing  statements  bear  hardly  upon 
them,  that  I  have  sought 

"  Nothing  to  extenuate, 
Or  set  down  ought  in  malice.'' 

Actuated  by  the  desire  to  see  abuses  reformed, 
and  the  Navy  placed  upon  its  proper  footing,  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty,  not  to  put  forth  bills  of  indictment, 
but  to  take  my  stand  as  a  witness  before  my  fellow- 
citizens^  and  tell  what  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of 
service  in  the  Navy  have  enabled  me  to  know.  That 
things  do  go  wrong,  every  officer  will  admit.  To 
show  wherein  they  do  go  wrong,  and  how  they  may 
be  set  right,  has  been  the  sole  object  with  me,  in 
ripping  open  the  '*  Lucky  Bag."  By  this  means  have 
1  sought  to  call  public  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  Navy,  knowing  that  if  once  properly  directed  to 
the  subject,  wholesome  correctives  would  be  applied. 
If  such  a  result  be  not  accomplished,  the  fault  is 
not  vnth  the  subject,  bot  with  the  writer.  And 
whatever  be  the  result,  his  only  reward  will  be  the 
satisfaction,  which  one  derives  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  cast  in  one^s  mite  for  the  common 
good.  If,  with  this  explanation,  Mr.  Editor,  there 
be  any  to  compare  the  abuses  and  the  evils  set  forth 
with  their  own  acts,  and  to  complain — in  homely 
phrase,  I  can  only  say  to  such — ^'  if  the  cap  fits, 
wear  it.^  If  called  on  in  relation  to  any  thing  con- 
tained in  the  "  Lucky  Bag,"  you  are  at  liberty  to 
raise  the  mask,  which  conceals  your  friend, 

Harry  Bluff, 

United  States  Natfy. 

OcTOBES,  1840.  ^   ^  -^ 
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EDWARD  CLEONFS  BIBLE. 

Passing  down  one  of  the  crowded  streets  which  intersect 
our  ever-busy  Metropolis,  chance  led  me  to  the  door  of  one 
of  those  odd  receptacles  for  every  variety  of  old  traffic,  a 
second-band  auction  shop.  I  was  about  turning  away,  when 
the  sonorous  voice  from  within  poured  into  my  ear  these 
mystic  words : — **  walk  in  gentlemen — walk  in, — its  a  real 
conlinentaler,  and  no  mistake— here  it  is,  printed  many  a 
year  before  either  of  us  was  bom, — ^how  much  for  itT' 

The  quaint  binding  of  the  old  volume  struck  my  fancy, 
and  I  bought  the  book.  It  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  well  read  and 
carefully  preserved.  On  the  first  leaf  was  written,  in  a 
female  hand,  "  Edward  Cleone*s  Bible — from  his  mother,--^ 
to  be  read  every  day." 

On  inquiry,  [  learned  that  it  came  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  on  account  of  the  recent  decease  of  its  owner,  an 
old  man,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  chair  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  neighbors  among  whom  he  resided,  crowded  round  me, 
and  related  his  brief  history  in  the  simplest  manner.  Few 
of  them  but  shed  tears  over  his  mournful  story.  He  died 
in  extreme  poverty,  but  they  said  his  Bible  was  his  con- 
stant study.  When  he  was  first  discovered,  his  hand  waa 
resting  on  the  opened  volume,  which  he  had  apparently  just 
been  perusing.  On  the  poor  worm-eaten  table  by  his  side, 
were  found  these  lines,  traced  by  the  tremulous  hand  of  age 
on  a  blank  leaf  which  had  dropped  ih)m  his  time-worn 
treasure. 

Reader!  'tis  a  beautiful  lesson,  the  death  of  that  old 
!    He  bad  seen  "  better  days,"  but  he  never  forgot  his 
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John  v:  39. 

Search  the  Scriptures !  Seek  and  ponder 
Mighty  Truths  in  every  line — 

When  the  feet  of  childhood  wander, 
Toward  the  heavenly  page  incline. 

Search  the  Scriptures !  daily,  nightly. 
Truth  that  on  life's  threshold  stands ; — 

Like  a  beacon,  burning  brightly, 
They  will  warn  of  treacherous  sands. 

Search  the  Scriptures !  pray,  believing, 
Aged  man  with  locks  of  snow, — 

Trust  in  God !  go  on,  receiving 
Joy  the  world  can  never  know. 

Search  the  Scriptures !  Jesus  taught  them  : 

Way,  and  Truth,  and  Life  are  they ; 
Saints  in  heaven  long  humbly  sought  them — 
Saviour !  help  ua  to  obey ! 
Botton,  November,  1840. 
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ONWARD. 

"  Fleeting  as  were  the  dreams  of  old, 
Remembered  like  a  tale  that's  told, 
We  pass  away." — Longfdlow, 

Onward,  swift,  the  river  flies, 
Bounding  to  the  silent  deep, — 

Onward,  through  the  azure  skies. 
Far  the  glitt'ring  planets  sweep. 

Onward  wing  the  summer  birds 
To  a  distant,  brighter  sky, — 

Onward  float  the  mutt'ring  words 
Tempests  speak  so  solemnly  t 
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SABBATH  EVENING  THOUGHTS. 


Ever  Bince  1  was  a  child  I  have  always  thoug! 
the  Sabbath  to  be  the  moat  beautiful  of  days.  ] 
the  pilgrimage  of  life  it  is  out  resting-place ;  ai 
M  we  approach  it  we  may  lay  by  all  our  care 
and  prepare  the  mind  for  the  society  and  conver 
of  God  and  holy  angele.  Who  is  there,  in  tl 
Chrislian  world  at  least,  that  does  not  welcon 
with  joy  the  Sabbath  eveniogl  To  mo  it  comi 
fraught  with  a  thousand  pleasing  recollections 
childhood,  and  in  fancy  1  behold  myself  innoce 
and  happy.  It  is  the  hour  best  iitted  for  calm  ai 
sober  reflection — for  the  veil  of  twilight  is  sprei 
over  the  landsoape,  and  seems  to  hide  from  vie 
the  busy  cares  of  the  coming  week. 

I  have  been  standing  this  afternoon  beside  tJ 
mound  where  lies  interred  the  body  of  a  de 
friend.  Even  beside  his  grave  I  was  not  sorroi 
ful,  for  I  knew  Ihul  he  had  died  a  Chrislian;  and 
remembered  (he  many  happy  hours  we  bad  passi 
together,  when  we  were  young  and  strangers 
the  world.  It  does  not  mako  me  sad  to  think 
the  departed,  when  I  know  they  have  been  cleansi 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  I  know  not  why  ihin 
ing  upon  death  should  make  the  heart  gloomy  '. 
it  because  we  wish  our  friends  to  live  forever 
this  "  valley  of  tears  1"  Are  we  so  selfish  as 
mourn,  because  they  are  happy  in  another  and  bt 
tei  world  t  I  love  the  poet  and  the  Christian  wi 
could  wrile  these  words : 


n  live 
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war>,  full  enough  Toritt  cheer. 


It  is  twenty  short  summer*  ago,  this  day,  tli 
four  happy  boys  were  seated  upon  a  beautiful  h 
in  New-England.  The  services  of  the  Sabba 
were  ended,  and  they  had  gathered  there  to  ga 
□pon  the  setting  sun.  They  looked  with  pleuu 
at  the  golden  clouds,  lingering  in  the  weal,  but  1 
tie  did  they  think  those  clouds  were  emblems 
themselves.  I  remember  with  what  fond  antii 
pations  each  looked  into  the  future.  Before  thi 
visions,  every  thing  was  bright  and  full  of  promit 
One,  a  dark-haired,  noble  boy,  said,  "  I  would  be 
aailor."  lie  left  his  home  to  roam  upon  the  se 
but  the  voice  of  the  tempest  does  not  disturb  h: 
time,  for  his  body  is  beneath  the  wave.  Anolh 
said — "  I  wish  to  be  an  opulent  merchant."  I 
also  Isft  his  home  and  fiieiuU,  and  became  a  m.. 
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of  wealth,  in  a  distant  clime,  among  strangers;  but 
in  the  prime  of  manhood  he  was  called  to  die,  and 
the  cypress  now  sighs  above  his  grave.  Anoihei 
said — "  I  long  for  the  applause  of  men."  Ambi- 
tion urged  him  onward,  and  the  world  did  for  a 
time  lialen  to  the  magic  of  his  name ;  but  alas '.  he 
too  is  among  the  forgotten  dead.  These  three,  the 
dearest  friends  of  my  boyhood,  have  gone  to  the 
world  of  spirits ;  and  the  fourth,  the  most  unworthy 
one  of  all,  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Strange 
and  mysterious  indeed  are  the  workings  of  Provi- 
dence ! 

In  thinking  upon  a  great  city,  I  have  often  won- 
dered at  the  carelessness  with  which  its  inhabitants 
look  upon  a  passing  funeral.  Tbey  aresomuch  oc- 
cupied with  temporal  pursuits — so  anxious  to  become 
great,  and  rich  and  powerful,  that  (hey  seem  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  all  must  die.  It  is 
strange  that  men  should  be  so  heedless  of  thai  so- 
lemn hour,  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  and  wings 
its  flight  to  Eternity. 

That  we  must  die,  the  ?orks  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion bear  ample  testimony.  All  bespeak  change, 
decay,  and  death.  We  twine  our  affections  about 
the  heart  of  a  young  and  delicate  child :  we  delight 
to  caress  it,  and  we  hope  the  innocent  creature  will 
live  a  long  and  joyous  life ;  but  in  one  short  hour  it 
is  cat  down  by  the  rude  hand  of  Death,  and  perishes 
like  a  flower  in  the  bud.  Ought  we  to  weep  be- 
cause that  child  has  gone  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of 
its  God  1  Every  thing  that  we  love  must  die. 
The  father  and  mother,  the  tender  husband  and 
wife,  and  aSeciionate  brothers  and  sisters,  and  out- 
selves  too,  must  all  be  gathered  to  the  cold  grave — 
10  that  earth  which  is  the  receptacle  of  all.  The 
grave-yard  is  a  silent  city,  where  we  shall  all  re- 
pose in  peace,  and  where  the  beggar  is  equal  to 
the  king. 

In  view  of  these  things,  tu  what  must  we  look 
for  consolation  1  Conscience  answers — "  to  Reli- 
gion." Let  us  think  less  of  the  vanities  of  earth, 
and  more  of  God  and  hia  kingdom.  It  would  be 
bettor  to  lead  a  Christian  life,  even  if  there  were 
no  reward  beyond  the  grave.  The  memory  of  a 
good  man  is  more  sacred  than  that  of  an  infidel  or 
worldling,  and  therefore  in  this  point  of  view  we 
should  be  gainers.  But  there  is  another  world, 
and  there  are  rich  rewards  awaiting  those  who  fol- 
low the  religion  of  Jesus.  It  is  a  pure  and  holy 
religion.  How  beautiful  when  it  is  the  guardian 
spirit  of  old  age '.  How  unearthly  is  its  influence 
upon  the  heart !  Look  at  it,  when  the  youn^  man, 
in  the  vigor  of  life,  is  guided  by  its  sweet  and  hea- 
venly voice.  Fax  beyond  the  boundaries  of  this 
world  be  beholds  a  light,  and  urged  by  the  happi- 
ness which  it  points  out,  he  pursues,  with  n  strong 
proud  step,  the  journey  of  life,  until  at  last  he 
reaches  heaven,  and  is  a  glad  worshipper  in  the 
presence  of  his  God. 
,      Is  any  young  man  anxious  to  win  to  himself  the 
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lore  of  tlie  wise  and  good,  and  is  he  anxious  of  be- 
eooiog  the  leader  of  the  brave  and  noble,  he  must 
be  guided  in  all  his  actions  by  the  spirit  of  virtue. 
To  him  the  voice  of  wisdom  says — *'  Let  no  earthly 
frtcinations,  no  corrupting  sentiments,  no  hollow 
enmple,  seduce  you  from  the  path  of  virtue, 
ud  plunge   you     into    whirlpools    of   inevitable 
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Religion !  how  beautiful,  too,  when  it  has  made 

iti  home  within  the  bosom  of  a  young  and  beauti- 

fid  female  !     See   her  at  the  hour  of  rest,  when, 

bendiDg  before  her  Maker,  she  offers  up  a  fervent 

pnjer,  beseeching    Him  to  forgive  her  sins,  and 

lead  her  in  the   path  of  uprightness  and  virtue. 

With  a  clear  conscience  she  lays  her  head  upon 

her  pillow,  and  her  slumber  is  peaceful  and  happy. 

Bone  as  it  were  on  the  pinions  of  faith,  her  mind 

loan  upward,  and  she  beholds  her  future  home — 

the  heavenly  Jerusalem.     When  morning  dawns 

she  iwakes  from  her  refreshing  sleep,  and  enters 

aj^in  upon  her  duties  of  kindness  and  of  love. 

Can  it  be  denied  that  angels  look  upon  such  a  being 

as  upon  a  sister  spirit  1 

Religion  will  make  us  happier  even  in  this  world. 
It  is  this  alone  which  can  administer  consolation 
to  the  mourner,  the  persecuted,  and  the  poor.  It 
calms  the  troubled  feelings  of  a  bereaved  mother, 
for  it  whispers  in  her  ear  that  God  has  gathered 
to  himself  his  own,  and  that  she  will  meet  the 
loved  one  in  a  few  short  years  in  a  land  where 
parting  is  not  known.  It  tells  the  afflicted  sister 
and  beloved  friend,  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
they  will  be  reunited  to  the  companion  of  their 
childhood;  the  brother  that  he  will  yet  meet  his 
departed  and  much  loved  sister ;  the  father  that  he 
will  again  meet  his  lovely  and  much  loved  child. 
.Aj  for  me  I  had  rather  be  the  poorest  being  upon 
the  earth,  the  despised  of  the  despised,  than  to  be 
deprived  of  that  sweet  enjojrment  which  Religion 
alone  can  impart.  When  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment gather  around  my  path,  to  cloud  my  cherished 
hopes,  I  look  upon  the  bright  and  perfect  form  of 
Religion,  and,  notwithstanding  the  chilling  blast,  I 
am  resigned  and  happy. 

The  foundation  of  true  Religion  is  everlasting. 
'*The  creations  of  the  sculptor  may  moulder  into 
dost;  the  wnreath  of  the  bard  may  wither ;  the  throne 
of  the  conqueror  may  be  shivered  by  an  opposing 
power  into  atoms ;  the  &me  of  the  warrior  may  no 
longer  be  hymned  by  the  recording  minstrel ;  the 
hope  of  the  youth  may  be  disappointed ;  but  that 
which  hallows  the  cottage,  and  sheds  a  glory 
aroond  the  palace — ^virtue — shall  never  decay.  It 
ii  celebrated  by  the  angels  of  God ;  it  is  written  on 
the  pillars  of  heaven,  and  reflected  down  to  earth.'' 
I  would  rather  be  in  his  place ;  I  would  rather  have 
the  inward  glory  with  which  the  poor  man  is  crowned, 
than  overshadow  the  worid  with  my  martial  ban- 
ners. Rather  wonld  I  be  the  humblest  of  the  lowly, 
tod  uknown  to  earth,  but  m  Christian,  than  to  have 


the  reputation  of  the  highest  famed  for  genius,  and 
be  without  Religion. 

Religion  is  the  only  antidote  for  Death.  If  we 
walk  in  the  path  which  God  has  pointed  out  in  his 
Holy  Bible,  we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  die.  If  we 
keep  his  commandments,  and  follow  the  example 
of  the  meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  when  we  are  called 
to  pass  through  the  valley  which  leads  to  Eternity, 
we  shall  be  supported  by  His  omniptent  hand,  and, 
at  last,  shall  be  welcomed  by  Him  and  his  an- 
gels into  that  glorious  kingdom,  prepared  for  the 
righteous  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  Read- 
er! this  very  night  thy  soul  may  be  required  of 
thee — therefore,  I  warn  thee  to  prepare  to  die. 


TO  THE  COFFIN  WORM. 

O !  worm  of  darkness  and  the  tomb ! 
O !  thou  who  livest  midst  the  gloom 

Of  man's  last  narrow  bed  ! 
Reveal !  thou  loathsome  reptile— tell 
The  secrets  of  thy  daylcss  cell — 

The  4rcamings  of  the  dead ! 

Thou  batt'nest  on  the  best  we  give, — 
Alike  on  those  too  good  to  live 

And  those  too  bad  to  die ! 
Ye  revel  in  the  brave  man's  blood, 
Ye  drink  the  craven's  watery  flood, 

When  breathless  here  they  lie ! 

But  when  thy  fangs  doth  touch  the  heart, 
Say,  does  the  dead  man  ever  start. 

And,  muttering,  turn  him  o'er  ? 
Or  hit  an  arm  to  drive  aback 
The  crawling,  creeping  race,  that  slack 

Their  hunger  in  its  core  ? 

Or,  does  be  ever  shrink  and  cry 
Aloud,  in  deathless  agony, 

Amidst  thy  banquetings ; 
And  wrap  him  closely  in  his  shroud. 
To  keep  aloof  the  horrid  crowd 

That  goad  him  with  their  stings? 

Speak  out !  Speak  out !  O  speak,  I  pray  < 
I  have  a  wish  to  tear  away 

The  veil  which  hides  from  me 
The  secrets  of  my  chamcl  homo. 
Ere,  pulseless  as  a  clod,  1  come 

To  dwell  alone  with  thee  ! 

Thou  hast  thy  fearful  feast  upon 
The  lowliest  and  the  haughtiest  one, 

Ay,  e'en  on  sceptred  Kings  ; 
And  can  ihty  with  a  pang  awake, 
And  bid  you,  with  a  frown,  go  make 

Your  food  of  meaner  things  ? 

And  Beauty  too,  must  fill  her  grave. 
To  thee  become  a  crouchant  slave. 

When  lost  the  world  above  ; 
But  when  within  the  Tyrant's  clutch. 
She  feels  thy  cold  and  slimy  touch. 
Brings  that  a  thought  of  love  ? 
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Thinks  she,  when  heave  you  'midst  her  hair, 
The  fingers  of  her  ]oT*d  one  there, 

And  murmurs  vows  of  faith  ? 
Or  does  her  pale  blue  lip  e'er  quiver. 
Or  doth  a  blush  come  mantling  ever 

At  words  the  dreamer  saith  f 

•  •  «  «  • 

Thy  life,  O  worm  !  thy  life — ay,  thine — 
Hath  joys  perchance,  as  well  as  mine, 

Perchance  thy  hours  of  mirth  ! 
Strange  regulated  sphere,  where  toe 
Must  weep  the  hand  which  gives  to  thtt 

Thy  feast  beneath  the  earth  ! 


p.  o. 


SHELLEY. 


Boston,  Dec.  10,  1840. 
Mr.  T.  W.  White: 

Dear  Sir: — In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  your 
last  number,  animadverting  upon  my  remarks  on 
Shelley,  occurs  the  following  observation — "  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  minutely  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  his  life,  having  never  read  his  letters  re- 
cently published.''  And  yet,  confessedly  ignorant 
of  the  subject  as  he  is,  your  correspondent  goes  on 
to  repeat  and  exaggerate  the  various  slanders 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  the  name  of  one 
whom  I  still  believe  should  rank  among  the  most 
noble,  characters  of  modern  times.  It  is  not  a  lit- 
tle surprising  that  while,  in  all  questions  of  science, 
men  deem  the  most  careful  inquiry  requisite  to 
form  just  conclusions,  in  those  infinitely  more  sub- 
tle and  holy  inquiries  which  relate  to  human  cha- 
racter, they  do  not  scruple  to  yield  to  the  most 
reckless  prejudice.  Far  otherwise  do  I  look  upon 
such  subjects.  When  an  individual  has  given  the 
most  undoubted  proof  of  high  and  generous  charac- 
ter, I  reverence  human  nature  too  much  to  credit 
every  scandalous  rumor,  or  acquiesce  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  malevolent  criticism,  regarding  him. 
Had  your  correspondent  examined  conscientiously 
the  history  of  Shelley,  he  would  have  discovered 
that  he  never  abandoned  his  wife,  and  thus  drove 
her  to  self-destruction.  They  were  wholly  unfit 
companions.  Shelley  married  her  from  gratitude, 
for  the  kind  care  she  took  of  him  in  illness.  It 
was  the  impulsive  act  of  a  generous  but  thought- 
less youth.  Thei/  separated  by  mutual  consent — 
and  sometime  elapsed  before  she  committed  sui- 
cide. That  event  is  said  to  have  overwhelmed 
Shelley  with  grief,  not  that  he  felt  himself  in  any 
manner  to  blame,  but  that  he  had  not  sufficiently 
considered  his  wife's  incapacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  provided  by  suitable  care  for  so  dreadful 
an  exigency.  Af\er  this  event  Shelley  married 
Miss  Godwin,  with  whom  he  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
domestic  felicity  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life.     His  conduct  accorded  perfectly  with  the 


views,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  practice  of 
Milton.  With  that  prying  injustice,  which  charac- 
terizes the  English  press,  in  relation  to  persons 
holding  obnoxious  opinions,  the  facts  were  misre- 
presented, and  Shelley  described  as  one  of  the  most 
cruel  monsters.  So  much  for  his  matrimonial  ca- 
reer. Now,  as  to  his  views  of  Religion  and  Mar- 
riage, "A  Friend  to  Virtue"  is  shocked  at  my  re- 
mark, that  "  opinions  are  not  in  themselves  legiti- 
mate subjects  of  moral  approbation  or  censure." 
He  should  have  quoted  the  whole  sentence.  The 
reason  adduced  is,  that  they  are  "  independent  of 
the  will.^^  This  I  maintain  to  be  correct.  I  know 
not  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which  "A  Friend 
of  Virtue"  estimates  his  kind.  For  myself,  it  is 
my  honest  endeavor  to  look  through  the  web  of 
opinion,  and  the  environment  of  circumstances,  to 
the  heart.  Intellectual  constitutions  differ  essen- 
tially. They  are  diversified  by  more  or  less  ima- 
gination and  reasoning  power,  and  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  early  impressions.  Accordingly,  it  is 
very  rarely  that  we  find  two  individuals  who  think 
precisely  alike  on  any  subject.  Even  in  the  same 
person  opinions  constantly  change.  Their  forma- 
tion originally  depends  upon  the  peculiar  traits  of 
mind  with  which  the  individual  is  endowed.  His 
particular  moral  and  mental  experience  afterwards 
modifies  them,  so  that,  except  as  far  as  iaithful 
inquiry  goes,  he  is  not  responsible  in  the  premises. 
We  must  then  look  to  the  heart,  the  native  dispo- 
sitions, the  feelings,  if  we  would  really  know  a 
man.  Thus  regarded,  Shelley  has  few  equals. 
Speculatively  he  may  have  been  an  Atheist ;  in  his 
inmost  soul  he  was  a  Christian.  This  may  appear 
paradoxical,  but  I  believe  it  is  more  frequently  the 
case  than  we  are  aware.  An  inquiring,  argumen- 
tative mind,  may  often  fail  in  attaining  settled  con- 
victions; while  at  the  same  time  the  moral  nature 
is  so  true  and  active,  that  the  heart,  as  Wordsworth 
says,  may  "do  God's  work  and  know  it  not." 
Thus  I  believe  it  was  with  Shelley.  Veneration 
was  his  predominant  sentiment.  His  biographer 
and  intimate  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  says  of  him :  "  He 
was  pious  towards  nature — towards  his  friends — 
towards  the  whole  human  race — towards  the  mean- 
est insect  of  the  forest.  He  did  himself  an  injus- 
tice with  the  public,  in  using  the  popular  name  of 
the  Supreme  Being  inconsiderately.  He  identified 
it  solely  with  the  most  vulgar  and  tyrannical  no- 
tions of  God,  made  after  the  worst  human  fashion; 
and  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  that  it  was  often 
used  by  a  juster  devotion  to  express  a  sense  of 
the  Great  Mover  of  the  Universe.  An  impatience 
in  contradicting  worldly  and  pernicious  notions  of 
a  supernatural  power,  led  his  own  aspirations  to  be 
misconstrued.  As  has  been  justly  remarked  by  a 
>\Titer  eminent  for  his  piety — *  the  greatest  want  of 
religious  feeling  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  great- 
est infidels,  but  among  those  who  only  think  of  re- 
ligion as  a  matter  of  course.'    The  more  impor- 
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teDt  the  propoeiiion,  the  more  he  thought  himself 
boand  to  ioTestigate  it ;  the  greater  ^e  demand 
upon  his  assent,  the  leas  upon  their  own  principles 
of  reasoning  he  thought  himself  bound  to  grant  it.'* 
Logical  training  was  the  last  to  which  such  a  na- 
ture  as   Shelley's   should  have  been  subjected. 
Under  this  discipline  at  Oxford,  he  viewed  all  sub- 
jects through  the  medium  of  mere  reason.     Ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  argument,  in  a  spirit  of  adven- 
torons  boldness  he  turned  the  weapons  furnish- 
ed him  by  his  teachers,  against  the  venerable 
form  of  Christianity,  and  wrote  Queen  Mab.     Be 
it  remembered,  however,  he  never  published  it. 
The  MSS  was  thus  disposed  of  without  his  know- 
ledge, and  against  his  will.     Yet  at  this  very  time 
his  fellow-student  teUs  us  that  Shelley  studied  fif- 
teen hours  a-day — ^lived  chiefly  upon  bread,  in  or- 
der to  save  enough  from  his  limited  income  to  assist 
poor  scholars — stopped  in  his  long  walks  to  give 
an  orange  to  a  gipsey-boy,  or  purchased  milk  for 
a  destitute  child — ^talked  constantly  of  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  society — ^was  roused  to  the  warm- 
est indignation  by  every  casual  instance  of  oppres- 
sion— yielded  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  admiration 
of  moral  excellence — and  worshipped  truth  in  every 
form  with  a  singleness  of  heart,  and  an  ardor  of 
feeling,  as  rare  as  it  was  inspiring.     He  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  and  kindred  testimony,  wholly 
unaffected  in  manner,  full  of  genuine  modesty,  and 
possessed  by  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge. 
Althoogfa  a  devoted  student,  his  heart  was  unchHled 
by  mental  application.     He  at  that  time  delighted 
in  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  the 
soul,  and  loved  to  believe  that  all  knowledge  now 
acquired  is  but  reminiscence.     Gentle  and  affec- 
tionate to  all,  benevolent  to  a  fault,  and  deeply 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  it  was  his  misfortune 
to  have  an  early  experience  of  ill,  to  be  thrown 
rudely  upon  the  world — to  be  misunderstood  and 
slandered,  and  especially  to  indulge  the  wild  specu- 
lations of  an  ardent  mind  without  the  slightest 
ttaridly  prudeTice.    Shelley,  phrenologically  speak- 
ing, had  no  organ  of  cautiousness.     Hence  his  vir- 
taes  and  graces  availed  him  not  in  the  world,  much 
as  they  endeared  him  to  those  who  enjoyed  his  in- 
timacy.    In  these  remarks  I  would  not  be  Tnisun- 
derstood.     I  do  not  subscribe  to  Shelley^s  opinions. 
I  regret  that  he  thought  as  he  did  upon  many  sub- 
Jecu  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  so- 
ciety.    The  great  mass  of  his  poetry  is  not  conge- 
nial to  my  taste.    And  yet  these  considerations  do 
not  blind  me  to  the  rare  quality  of  his  genius — ^to 
the  native  independence  of  his  mind — ^to  the  noble 
aspirations  after  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  which 
glowed  in  his  soul.     I  honor  Shelley  as  that  rare 
character — a  sincere  man.     I  venerate  his  gene- 
rous  sentiments.     I  recognize  in  him  qudities 
which  I  seldom  find  among  the  passive  recipients 
of  opinion — ^the  tame  followers  of  routine.     I  know 
how  mnch  easier  it  is  to  conform  prudently  to  so- 


cial institutions;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  they  are  full  of  error,  and  do  great  injustice 
to  humanity.  I  respect  the  man  who  in  sincerity 
of  purpose  discusses  their  claims,  even  if  I  cannot 
coincide  in  his  views.  Nor  is  this  all.  I  cannot 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Shelley's  nature  is  but 
partially  revealed  to  us.  We  have  as  it  were  but 
a  few  stray  gleams  of  his  wajrward  orb.  Had  it 
fully  risen  above  the  horizon  instead  of  being  pre- 
maturely quenched  in  the  sea,  perchance  its  beams 
would  have  reflected  at  last  the  holy  effulgence  of 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  Let  us  pity,  if  we  will, 
the  errors  of  JShelley's  judgment ;  but  let  not  pre- 
judice blind  us  to  his  merits.  "  His  life,"  says 
his  wife, ''  was  spent  in  arduous  study,  and  in  acts 
of  kindness  and  affection.  To  see  him  was  to  love 
him."  Surely  there  is  a  redeeming  worth  in  the 
memory  of  one  whose  bosom  was  ever  ready  to 
support  the  weary  brow  of  a  brother — whose  pur- 
poses were  high  and  true — whose  heart  was  ena- 
mored of  beauty,  and  devoted  to  his  race  : 

if  this  fail, 


The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenneas, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 


Truly,  yours, 


H.  T.  TuCKIRMAN. 


THE  ROSE: 

VSBSIPIED  FROM  TUB  GBRMAN. 

BY  MRS.  E.  J.  £AM£S. 

'*  I  see  all  the  flowers  around  me  die,  yet  only  of  me  they 
say— Alas !  for  the  fading  Rose — the  early  perishing  Rose !' 


I. 

The  Queen  of  the  Flowers  sat  on  her  Throne, 

Bat  the  rosy  gems  from  her  crown  were  falling- 
And  a  paleness  was  o*er  her  beauty  thrown, 

For  she  heard  the  Death-Spirit  on  her  calling ! 
Lowly  she  bent  her  royal  head, 

And  mournM  in  tones  cf  plaintive  sweetness, 
That  mortals  should  call  her  the  fading  Rose — 

The  Rose  of  early  perishing  fleetneas  ! 

u. 

'*  Ungrateful  man !  do  I  not  make 
My  span  of  life  (though  short)  delicious — 

Yield  you  rich  perfume — e'en  after  death  ? 
Yet  there  is  no  bound  to  human  wiahtM. 

I  see  all  my  sister  flowrets  fade. 
And  their  blighted  forms  around  me  lying ; 

Yet  only  of  me  His  sung  and  said- 
Alas  !  for  the  Rose  so  early  dying !" 

III. 

"  Be  not  displeas'd  with  as,  lovely  one.** 
Said  a  fair  young  maiden  standing  by  her — 
Tis  not  that  thy  race  is  so  swiftly  run 
But  we  fain  would  fix  thy  destiny  higher. 
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We  see  all  the  flowers  around  us  die. 

And  esteem  it  their  fate :  but  their  lovely  sovereign 
We  would  crown  with  an  immortality, 

And  all  beautiful  spirits  round  her  hovering !" 

IV. 

Then  call  not  that  thankless  which  is,  in  truth, 

The  promptings  of  deep  and  tender  affection ; 
And  pardon  the  sorrow  with  which  our  youth 

Sees,  and  mourns  in  fAee,  but  a  sad  reflection! 
For  all  the  beauty  and  joy  of  our  life — 

All  the  loves  and  the  hopes  that  our  spirits  cherish, 
We  liken  to  ihee^ — and  when  they/odf. 

We  say,  "  like  the  Rose,  how  soon  they  perish  !'* 
Eames'  Place,  Nov.  1840. 


OLD  WILLY:  A  SKETCH. 

BT  A.  F.  OLMSTED. 

O  Reader !  had  you  in  your  mind. 
Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  Reader !  you  would  find 
A  tale  in  everything.  Wordaworth. 

Holy  and  beautiful  is  age,  as  the  twilight  of  its 
day  is  melting  away  into  the  silent  night.  Long 
years  have  shown  to  it  somewhat  of  lifers  mys- 
tery, and  the  thousand  little  charities  and  kindly 
sympathies  our  heing  asks  have  taught  a  cheerful 
faith  in  humanity,  and  to  love  "  the  human  heart 
by  which  we  live."  Venerable,  too,  is  age.  The 
shadows  of  the  grave  seem  lengthened  almost  to 
the  ground  over  which  it  steps  so  feebly,  and  its 
silence  to  be  falling  on  the  voice  which  speaks  to 
us  so  gently  and  tremulous. 

Old  Willy! — how  pleasantly  my  heart  lingers 
with  the  sound!  Memory  is  busy  with  it,  and 
younger  days  from  the  younger  past  come  at  a 
bidding.  Thou  art  not  lying  in  the  village  grave- 
yard, far  away  :  nor  have  I  grown  up  to  wrestle 
with  the  world  'till  sometimes  my  heart  weighs 
heavily  within  me.  A  blithe  boy,  I  pause  this 
bright  spring  morning,  to  return  thy  kind  greeting, 
as  sitting  in  thy  cottage  door,  thy  head  resting 
upon  the  propping  staff,  thou  art  wooing  the  sun- 
shine of  the  pleasant  May.  Ah !  His  a  trick  of 
memory — I  wander. 

Reader !  I  have  no  tale  for  your  ear.  The  pic- 
ture which  employs  my  hand  will  have  little  charm 
of  coloring ;  but  should  it  touch  the  heart  for  a 
moment  with  the  mild  light  and  shade  all  its  own, 
I  shall  have  succeeded.  'Tis  a  truthful  sketch, 
aud  my  heart  whispers  to  me  that  some  one  who 
reads  it  shall  say,  **  I  too  remember  such  an  one.'' 

Old  Willy,  as  he  was  called,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
the  name,  was  an  old  man  of  my  native  village. 
He  had  lived  while  well  nigh  an  hundred  years 
had  been  creeping  away  to  their  shadowy  homes. 

None  could  tell  of  his  early  history,  for  those 
who  should  have  remembered  the  youth  of  the  old 
man,  had  long  since  been  gone ;  and  all  alone  he 


had  strayed  down  from  the  paths  of  younger  days. 
It  would  doubtless  have  little  to  interest,  could 
we  tell  more  of  his  history,  and  I  have  told  you 
my  story  is  not  one  of  incident.  True,  Willy  him- 
self would  sometimes  g^row  garrulous  of  other  days 
and  scenes ; — but  his  memory  was  weak  and  wan- 
dering, and  always  grew  wildered  in  attempting  to 
call  up  the  past.  He  could  gossip  much,  though,  at 
times,  to  some  curious  antiquary,  carefully  search- 
ing the  village  grave-yard  with  book  and  pencil, 
and  could  tell  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  whose 
names  could  scarcely  be  traced  on  the  stones,  all 
mouldered  over  and  sunken  in  the  ground.  Inno- 
cently, I  am  sure,  must  have  passed  his  morning, 
whose  evening  gathered  so  quietly  beautiful.  No 
memories  of  bad  deeds  could  speak  to  his  heart 
from  shadows  falling  so  mellowed  around  his  way. 

So  long  as  I  remember,  he  was  living  in  a  small 
decayed  cottage,  with  no  companion  save  the  old 
woman  who  minded  his  few  household  concerns. 

He  was  poor,  but  his  wants  were  few,  and  he 
tilled  a  small  plot  of  ground,  which,  with  some 
slight  pittance  laid  by  in  former  years,  satisfied  his 
scanty  desires.  In  the  summer,  when  not  busied 
in  his  garden,  he  might  be  seen  sitting  in  front  of 
his  home,  under  the  shadow  of  ^*  his  elms,"  as  he 
delighted  to  call  them.  The  reason  was  this. 
Many  years  before,  at  a  time  none  but  himself 
could  remember,  Willy,  together  with  others  who 
had  since  dropped  around  him  like  their  autumn 
leaves,  had  brought  the  trees,  younglings  then, 
from  a  near  wood,  and  set  them  in  a  row  from  one 
end  of  the  street  to  the  other.  Methinks  all  would 
have  loved  the  old  man  for  this,  if  for  nothing  else ; 
for  the  villagers  were  ever  proud  of  their  beauti- 
ful elms,  and  the  traveller  often  paused  to  admire 
their  glories.  In  truth,  they  were  a  goodly  show, 
those  fine  old  trees ;  magnificent  in  the  bravery  of 
their  summer  greenness,  and  none  the  less,  when  of 
a  winter-night,  the  snow  having  fallen  on  their 
broad  spreading  branches,  in  the  morning  you 
might  see  them  bending  lovingly  with  their  fleecy 
burthen,  as  if  the  white-winged  clouds  had  been 
caught  in  their  arms  and  rested  there ; — or  when, 
as  sometimes  they  were,  encased  in  icy  panoply, 
all  glittering  in  the  golden  sheen,  like  a  row  of 
stout  and  steeled  knights  of  the  olden  time. 

Beneath  them,  as  I  have  said,  Willy  loved  to 
sit  on  a  summer-day,  his  hat  laid  by  his  side,  the 
light  wind  lifting  the  few  locks  from  his  temples ; 
and  so  to  look  upon  the  boys  so  blithe  and  game- 
some in  their  sports,  it  made  his  heart  glad  to 
see,  and  he  would  smile  pleasantly  upon  them. 

And  they  would  leave  their  games,  and  gather 
around  him  as  he  thus  sat ;  for  although,  as  he 
said,  he  had  never  been  himself  a  soldier,  yet  he 
had  lived  through  the  great  wars  of  the  Revolution, 
and  could  tell  how  our  good  friends  the  French,  so 
he  called  them,  had  once  passed  through  our  quiet 
village,  encamping  in  the  church,  and  in  the  '^  Sil- 
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▼er  Lane^^ — so  called,  from  the  fancies  of  the  good 
dames  at  the  great  store  of  the  precious  coin  the 
French  had  brought  over,  as  they  thought.  He 
woald  speak  too  of  some,  the  companions  of  his 
yooth,  who  lef\  their  homes  to  fight  their  country^s 
battles,  but  had  never  come  back  to  their  own 
firesides ; — and  many  a  young  heart,  I  doubt  not, 
throbbed  high  with  its  first  lesson  of  patriotism  at 
the  old  man's  reminiscences. 

He  had  stories  too  for  our  ears,  of  the  Red  men, 
wbo  within  his  memory  were  yet  lingering  in  the 
neighboring  forest,  and  by  the  beautiful  stream 
winding  through  the  green  meadows  of  the  Til- 
lage. 

How  his  heart  clung  to  the  young !  His  presence 
erer  brought  gladness  to  the  door  he  entered.  He 
would  prattle  simply  to  the  babe  upon  his  knee, 
himself  a  yery  child.  He  would  follow  every  sad 
train  that  walked  to  the  quiet  resting  place  of  the 
dead,  whether  age  had  fallen  like  ripe  fruit  in  au- 
tnnm,  or  a  sweet  blossom  had  dropped  in  the 
spring  time.  He  would  be  with  every  merry 
gathering,  and  had  a  blessing  for  the  youths  and 
maidens  on  their  wedding  festival.  In  the  winter, 
his  favorite  place  of  resort  was  the  little  inn,  where, 
in  the  long  evenings,  the  villagers  would  gather  to 
gossip  innocently  of  their  neighbors,  and  discuss, 
in  their  homely  way,  things  of  state.  Willy  was 
always  nestled  in  his  corner,  for  none  ever  robbed 
him  of  his  chosen  nook,  with  his  chin  propped  upon 
his  staff,  mingling  in  the  talk  only  when  something 
touching  the  Tillage  history  in  olden  time,  and  its 
departed  fathers,  might  task  his  memory.  He 
could  not  trouble  himself  now  to  learn  what  was 
going  on  in  the  great  world : — ^his  own  little  village 
was  a  world  to  him,  turning  by  itself,  while  the 
world  without  went  around.  He  saw  the  golden 
grain  waTing  on  sunny  hill  and  plain,  and  when 
Autumn  came  on,  gathered  in  with  the  rich  fruit- 
age by  the  busy  husbandman,  with  **  none  to  mo- 
lest or  make  him  afraid  ;'*  and  when  he  saw  happy 
faces  around  their  winter-firesides,  the  old  man  too 
was  glad,  rejoicing  that  he  had  outliyed  the  trou- 
blous time  gone  by. 

So  passed  his  life.  Year  after  year  was  step- 
ping noiselessly  by,  and  how  happily  was  old  Willy 
treading  with  them  away.  It  was  not  well,  I  doubt, 
although  his  neighbors  meant  kindly  to  him,  when, 
becaose  they  said  it  would  fall  in  upon  him,  they 
won  the  old  man  to  leave  his  poor  cottage  for  a 
new  snng  home.  I  do  not  think  he  was  so  happy 
ever  after.  His  face,  always  before  cheerful,  some- 
times now  grew  sad  : — and  when  the  old  cottage 
was  palled  down,  he  would  go  mournfully  among 
the  ruins,  carefully  turning  the  relics  with  his  staff 
as  if  to  find  something  he  had  lost.  Or  he  would 
gaze  long  into  the  old  well ; — ^his  heart  had  grown  to 
the  mouldering  stones,  the  green  moss,  and  sweet 
waters.  He  missed  too,  he  would  say,  the  voice 
of  the  wind  among  the  loose  boards  on  a  stormy 


night ;  and  we  know  not  of  what  sounds  the  old 
sometimes  make  music. 

He  still  sat  in  summer  beneath  his  broad  elms ; 
and  in  the  winter  clung  by  the  fireside  of  the  vil- 
lage-inn. 

One  bright  spring  morning  he  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed  by  the  old  domestic,  who  had  long  waited 
his  rising,  and  venturing  in,  thought  at  first  he  was 
sleeping,  so  quietly  the  old  man  lay.  She  had 
heard  no  noise  or  stir  through  the  still  night,  so 
gently  had  he  passed  to  the  home  of  the  weary. 

And  on  a  lovely  afternoon  they  bore  him  away 
to  the  *'  silent  land  ;** — and  as  the  long  train  walk- 
ed hushedly  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  tall  elms, 
I  thought  their  branches  drooped  mournfully  to 
the  breeze,  stirring  their  leaves  to  a  strain  solemn 
yet  passing  sweet. 


THALASSION. 

A  piece  of  wreck  the  waves  did  ^aft  ashore, 
The  which  a  mother  and  her  infant  bore ; 
Her  arm  upreared  the  child  aloft  did  hold, 
So  that  it  might  not  touch  the  waters  cold  ; 
And  though  she  felt  her  own  life  blood  to  chill, 
And  all  that  lack  of  pain  she  knew  must  kill, 
The  child  she  still  would  hold,  with  hope  to  save, 
If  not  from  death,  yet  from  that  ice-cold  grave. 
And  lo !  at  length  a  wave  hath  borne  them  o'er 
The  place  of  billowy  strife,  and  on  the  shore 
She  safely  lay — that  mother  with  her  child. 

She  did  not  move,  but  yet  her  fixed  eyes 

Told  with  what  love  she  watched  that  little  prise 

That  she  had  rescued  for  a  life  she  could  not  hope  to  share ; 
And  there  was  *neath  her  lids  a  joyful  tear, 
That  would  not  burst  its  prison  house,  for  fear 

It  might  an  instant  cloud  her  view  of  that  loved  infant  th^re ! 

She  hopes  for  life,  though  knowing  she  must  die. 
But  life  for  Aim  she  holdeth  in  her  eye  ; 
A  hope  undimm'd  by  doubt,  that  makes  her  way 
To  gloomy  death,  as  joyful  as  the  day ! 
Her  bosom  bumeth  with  the  thought  it  brings, 
And  in  her  heart  a  gush  of  rapture  springs, 
And  all  forgotten  is  her  dying  woe ! 
And  in  one  quick,  absorbing  dream,  the  past 
And  future  too,  come  rushing  in  at  last, 
That  with  its  flood  of  feeling  makes  her  white  cold  face  to 
glow! 

The  child  arose,  and  crept  along  the  sand, 
— ^The  mother  to  restrain  it  could  not  stretch  her  hand*~ 

And  dazzled  by  the  breaking  surf,  it  moved. 
And  held  its  arms  that  way,  as  to  a  thing  it  loved, 

Until  it  reached,  and  plunged  among  the  waves  ! 

And  heedless,  fearless,  thus  its  death  it  braves. 

And  to  and  fro  they  dash  the  helpless  thing, 

Till,  bruised  and  cold,  this  tender  bud  of  spring 

Is  early  nipped,  and  death  has  cut  it  close ! 

The  mother  wept  not,  for  the  fount  was  chiird, 
Nor  moved  to  save  what  the  rude  waves  had  kill'd ; 

But  yet  her  eyes  could  see,  to  tell  the  tale, 
And  give  the  silent  pang  for  that  she  could  not  wail. 
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And  like  the  trembling  of  the  fearftil  oak 
Before  the  lightning  rives  it  with  its  stroke, 
A  quiver  rsn  along  her  clay-cold  form. 
And  then  a  groan,  which  told  her  spirit's  storm  ! 
— A  groan  of  death — for  lo !  now  all  is  still, 
And  grief  is  quicker  than  the  cold  to  kill ! 

J.   S.   KIDNEY. 


LORD  BYRON. 


Byron,  in  the  world  of  literature,  is  like  the  Co- 
lossus of  Rhodes — a  mighty  structure.  In  the 
field  of  poetry,  he  stands  like  the  Trojan  Hector, 
surrounded  ^by  his  noble  compeers — ^pre-eminent. 
He  has  traversed  his  sphere  of  light,  and  left  a  name 
for  which  posterity  may  cull  the  sweetest  flowers  to 
decorate.  He  was  the  child  of  nature.  His  spirit 
of  inspiration  flowing  from  her  ethereal  fountains, 
his  heart  delighted  to  commune  with  her  wonders, 
"  There  is  society  where  none  intrudes."  From 
Nature  he  learned  another  language,  and  he  became 
her  fostered  child.  She  taught  him  her  wonders, 
and  touched  tlie  chords  of  his  soul-stirring  lyre. 
Poesy  extended  to  him  her  right  hand,  and 
enchained  his  affections  by  her  incense-breathing 
melody.  Within  his  bosom  lay  passion^s  essence, 
like  a  lake  calm  and  unrufl[led,  reflecting  the  im- 
agery of  the  starry  world,  until  a  whirlwind  of  un- 
govemed  thought  would  dispel  its  glass-like  sem- 
blance, and  raise  its  waters  into  troubled  fury ; — as 
day  is  followed  by  night,  so  is  its  calmness  dis- 
turbed by  wildness.  Even  in  his  calm  and  lucid 
lines,  we  can  discover  sorrow^s  gloomy  lay : 
**  It  was  the  night, — and  Lara's  glassy  stream, 
The  stars  are  studding,  each  with  imaged  beam : 
So  calm,  the  waters  scarcely  seem  to  stray. 
And  yet  they  glide,  like  happiness,  away." 

Byron's  melancholy  temper  may  be  considered 
the  effect  of  various  misfortunes.  The  first  fatal 
stroke  of  anticipation  he  received  from  the  rejec- 
tion of  Miss  Mary  Chaworth,  who,  preferring  ano- 
ther, linked  herself  with  him  in  the  golden  chain 
of  wedlock.  It  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  one, 
and  drove  her  to  an  incurable  despair.  Byron  loved 
her  with  all  the  zeal  of  poetic  romance ;  and  it 
grieved  him  to  the  heart.  *'A  change  came  over 
the  spirit  of  his  dream,"  and  he  was  an  altered  man. 
Her  unkindness  was  the  groundwork  of  his  melan- 
choly. In  the  **  Dream,"  he  has  introduced  her,  in 
the  feelings  of  his  distempered  thought : 
"  The  one  to  end  in  madness — both  in  misery." 

He  delighted  to  imitate  the  works  of  nature.  In 
the  calm  stillness  of  the  night  he  would  seek 
some  lonely  spot  where  his  soul  seemed  to  com- 
mune with  that  of  Nature's — reposing  upon  some 
high  precipice,  to  look  upon  the  roaring  cataract, — 
watching  the  moon  as  she  resumed  her  silent  reign, 
reflecting  her  mellow  light  upon  the  yellow  waters. 
In  this  pensive  mood  would  he  gaze  upon  elemen- 
tal strife,  and  pour  from  his  soul  a  wild  chaos  of 


thought.  His  poetry  abounds  with  the  lively  imi- 
tation of  natural  fancy ;  the  eye  is  pleased  with  the 
semblance ;  the  ear  is  charmed  with  the  flow  of  his 
"  terrible  pathos" — sometimes  smooth  like  a  clear 
stream,  through  which  we  see  the  gems  below; 
then  again,  he  is  wildly  sublime,  enchaining  our  af- 
fections by  his  impetuous  imagination. 

His  history  is  justly  told,  in  two  lines  from  Lara : 

*'  Left  by  his  sire,  too  young  such  love  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe." 

He  entertained  a  desire  to  travel ;  to  visit  the 
relics  of  antiquity,  and  the  ruins  of  those  republics 
whose  word  but  yesterday  gave  law  to  the  lesser 
nations  of  the  globe.  Empires  are  but  bubbles  that 
sparkle  in  the  sun's  rays,  which  burst  and  leave  but 
the  froth  of  their  former  magnificence.  He  longed 
to  visit  the  tombs, 

"  Where  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns. 
Now  rule  our  spirits  from  their  urns." 

Another  efficient  cause  that  strengthened  the  me- 
lancholy of  Lord  Byron,  was  the  fatal  end  of  Shelley. 
His  melancholy  temperament  is  shadowed  out  in  all 
his  characters  or  heroes,  in  his  Manfreds,  Laras,  &c. 
On  account  of  his  separation  from  his  wife,  and 
the  sly  insults  with  which  the  press  teemed,  and  its 
papers  abounded,  when  their  vials  of  wrath  were 
poured  out  upon  him  to  emptiness,  and  became 
harmless  of  venom,  he  left  England  never  again 
to  tread  the  soil  whose  critics  and  writers  so  abused 
him.  His  feelings  upon  this  subject,  are  nobly  ex- 
pressed by  one  of  the  Foscari. 

"  The  soil ! — Oh  no,  it  is  the  sod  of  the  soil. 
Whoe'er  persecutes  me  ;  but  my  native  earth 
Will  take  me  as  a  mother  to  her  arms." 

It  was  in  his  voluntary  exile,  that  he  encountered 
Shelley,  whose  misfortunes  were  so  like  to  his 
own.  He  too  was  parted  from  his  wife  ;  the  law  re- 
fused him  his  child ;  he  was  forced  from  his  native 
England,  as  Byron  was.  When  these  two  spirits 
met,  under  the  same  circumstances,  having  en- 
countered similar  misfortunes,  their  hearts  were 
in  unison.  Does  it  not  then  follow,  that  their 
names  should  bloom  in  ^*  social  sweetness"  on  the 
self'Same  bough  of  poesy  1 

The  unfortunate  death  of  Shelley,  as  before  said, 
increased  this  distemper.  He  had  lost  a  friend, 
the  "  immediate  jewel"  of  his  soul — ^he  had  lost  a 
brother  bard.  The  world  had  lost  her  Shelley, 
and  sought  to  commemorate  his  fame,  by  preserv- 
ing his  productions. 

A  passage  from  the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  may  be 

quoted :  it  is  written  in  Byron's  peculiar  manner. 

"  I  have  met 
Destruction,  face  to  face,  in  all  his  ways." 

Milton  is  styled  the  Prince  of  Poets ;  but  so  far  as 
true  poetry  is  concerned,  and  semblances  of  nature, 
imagery,  of  fancy  and  of  imagination  may  be 
thrown  into  the  scale,  the  Prince  of  Poets  will  be 
cast  into  the  shade,  by  the  superior  genius  and 
transcendant  talents  of  Lord  G.  N.  Byron.     H. 
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SONG. 

BT  J.  a.   KIDNEY. 

Gmilr  do  tbe  spirits  dance, 

When  there  are  no  cares  to  weif  li ; 
As  the  merry  sparkles  glance 

When  the  sunbeam  gilds  the  spray. 

Like  a  rainbow  is  the  heart 
Checked  with  many  joyful  hues ; 

Now  they  brighten,  now  depart, 
Yet  tbe  brightness  still  renews. 

Banish  care ! — a  frosty  King — 
Though  in  proudest  domes  you  be, 

Cheerless  splendor  yon  may  sing ; 
No  such  icy  pomp  for  me ! 

Let  the  heart's  own  irj  groHr^ 

And  an  arbor  passing  fair 
Will  its  wreaths  around  you  thrcfir 

Richer  than  the  dome  of  care ! 

SONG. 

nr  TRB  SAMV. 

Yesterday,  to-day,  to-nforroW ! 

Come,  and  come,  and  erer  go  9 
£arh  the  others'  rapture  borrow ; 

Glitter  erer  as  ve  flow ! 

Now  Tffl  whisaing  through  the  clouds, 

Now  upon  the  distant  sea 
With  the  wind  among  the  shrondsf 

'Neath  the  waters  soon  Xtf  be. 

• 

Breathing  now  the  fragrant  gales 
Of  the  balmy  Eastern  clime ; 

Whisp'ring  now  the  tend*rest  tales— ^ 
Telling  lore  in  sweetest  rhyme. 

f'ancy — fancy  hath  her  way, 
1  am  dancing  with  the  jade ; 

'JHong  the  rocks  she  makes  me  play, 
Then  in  swiftest  streams  to  wade. 

Here  are  friends,  and  here  is  wine ! 

Richly  paint  the  paasing  hour ; 
Rosf  space  in  life  of  mine. 

As  amoog  the  leares  the  Oomei ! 


NAVAL  SCHOOLS. 

ADMIBAL  SIR  ISAAC  COTflir,  BART.  R.  !^.- 

[The  subject  of  Naral  Schools  attracting  much  of  the 
public  attention  at  this  time,  we  are  enabled  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend,  to  lay  before  oUr  readers  the  will  of  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Bart.  R.  N.,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  three  sucbr  schools  in  Massachusetts. 
Though  circumstances  afterwards  arose  which  induced  the 
Admiral  to  cancel  this  will,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  in 
earoeit  at  tbe  timis  of  making  it ;  for  he  actually  purchased 
s  bhp,  supplied  her  with  a  crew  from  his  school  at  Nan- 
tucket, and  kept  her  cruising  for  ten  ifiofi'lhs  on  the  plan  in- 
teaded  for  *'the  Seaman^s  Hope."  Sir  Isaac  was  an  old  and 
distisjuished  oflicer  in  the  British  Nary ;  his  opinions, 
theiefotte,  eonoeratng  the  manner  of  educating  sailors,  and 
the  branches  in  which  they  should  be  instructed,  are  enti- 
tled to  great  weight. 

AjBDRg  the  many  branches  he  directed  should  be  taught 
>fi  hii  schools,  the  want  of  detailr  Iterea  room  for  the  be- 


lief, that  like  the  eateren  who  once  set  out  before  a  certain 
dignitary  their  oUa  podrida,  he  intended  to  hare  a  couise  in 
which  ^^ry  one  might  find  something  suited  to  his  own 
taste ;  in  which  case  the  pupil  could  follow  up  nK>re  espe- 
cially those  branches  of  studies  best  suited  to  his  peculiar 
turn  of  mind. 

We  infer  that  Sir  Isaac  thdnglit  the  plan  of  the  Naral 
College  at  Portsmouth  defectire  $  for  he  directed  that  all 
that  iu  taught  there,  and  many  things  besides,  should  be 
taught  in  his  schools.  If  then  sttch  a  fund  of  information 
be  so  important  to  the  mere  trader,  what  must  it  be  to  the 
Nary  officer — a  man  to  whom  are  entrusted  the  most  im- 
portant interests  abroad  of  his  country,  and  upon  whose 
practical  idibrmation  and  knowledge,  often  depend  the  lives 
of  thousands  ?  That  a  Naral  School  on  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  training  up  our  future  Commodores,  is  coittidered 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  the  weU4ieing  of  the 
American  Nary,  we  could  che  the  opinion  of  erery  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  service,  and  back  it  with  the  opinion 
of  American  statesmen  from  General  Washington  down  to 
the  present  tintfe.  The  great  difficulty  heretofore  has  been 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  plan 
on  which  a  school  for  the  U.  S.  Nary  should  be  conducted. 
We  hare  nonrersed  much  with  Nary  officers  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  hare  had  eacellent  opportunities  from  other  sour- 
ces, of  learning  their  opinions.  They  all  agree  that  the  most 
suitable  plan  ^et  proposed,  is  detailed  in  **  Seraptfrom  tkt 
Litdsjf'Bag,**  which  we  har6  already  giren  to  the  public. 
Why  not  giro  that  plan  a  trial?  It  would  cost  but  a  mere 
trifle.  The  experiment,  if  unsuccessful  itself,  would  not 
fail  to  lead  to  some  definite  and  effective  plan  of  education 
in  the  Nary. 

Sir  Isaac  cancelled  this  will  by  tearing  off  thb  name  and 
date.  He  then  gare  the  original  to  an  American  Naral  offi- 
cer, who  deposited  it  for  safe  keeping  in  tbe  archires  of  the 
town  clerk  of  Nantucket,  from  which  oui*  coi^y  Wis  ob- 
ti(ined.>-JSd.  Sou,  LiL  Mtu, 


This  it  the  Uui  will  and  Ustameta  of  mb,  Sir  Isaac  Cof- 
fin, Boronef,  sn  Admiral  in  the  service  of  His  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth,  King  of  the  United  Kingcfom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  direct  all  my  just  debts,  and  funerai  expenses,  and  the 
cost  and  charges  of  proring  this  my  will  to  be  paid.    And 
holding  in  grateful  remembrance  the  manifold  blessings  I 
hare  derired  from  the  principles  instilled  info*  me  while  at 
Boston,  in  the  stste  of  Msssacbuactu,  the  place  of  my  na- 
tirity,  and  feeling  that  my  success  in  this  life,  is  mainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  excellent  education  I  receired  at  that 
place,  and  wishing  that  none  of  my  relations,  being  lineal 
descendanU  of  Tristram  Coffin,  who  settled  in  the  Town- 
ship of  Salisbury,  near  NeWbury-Port,  in  the  said  state  of 
Massachu'selts,  in  or  about  tbe  year  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  and  of  Peter  Coffin  his  Brother,  and 
bearing  or  taking  tbe  name  of  Coffin,  may  nerer  want  the 
mean^  of  obtaining  those  advantages  so  bountifully  be- 
stowed on  roc,  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  personal  property 
of  vi^bich  I  may  be  possessed,  or  to  which  I  nay  be  enti- 
tled at  my  deadi,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  expectancy, 
to  my  executors  hereinafter  named ;  in  trust,  to  transfer 
the  same  to  seren  Trustees,  to  be  sppointed  as  is  herein  af- 
ter prorided,  for  the  establishment  of  three  schools  for  Na- 
ral Education.    One  at  said  Boston,  one  at  Nantucket,  in 
the  sute  of  Massachusetts,  and  one  at  said  Newbury-Port. 
And  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  perpetnatii^  such 
establishment,  according  to  this  my  last  will  I  do  appoint 
fire  Visitors  or  Orerseeis  of  said  trust,  that  is  to  say ; 
whoerer  shall  be  for  the  time  being  successirely  the  Gor- 
emorof  the  said  state  of  MassachusetU,  the  President  of 
Harrard  Unirersity  at  Cambridge,  in  the  said  state,  and  the 
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Mayor  of  Mid  city  of  Boston,  with  two  others,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  said  three.  And  the  said  Visitors  shall  have  the 
powar  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  shall  occur  in  their  own 
body,  whether  by  death  or  resij^nation  of  any  Visitor  that 
may  be  chosen  as  aforesaid,  or  from  the  discontinuance  or 
other  change  of  either  of  the  said  three  office?. 

/rem.— I  do  authorize  and  request  th«  said  Visitors,  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  my  decease,  to  nominate  and  appoint  seven 
discreet  and  faithful  persons,  to  be  Trustees  tor  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  said  three  schools ;  and  if  they  shall  not 
make  such  appointment  within  one  year  after  this  my  will 
shall  have  been  duly  proved,  and  allowed,  then  I  author- 
ise and  request  my  executors  to  appoint  the  said  seven 
Trustees ;  and  the  said  Trustees  when  appointed  in  either 
of  the  modes  above  mentioned,  shall  forever  thereafter  fill 
all  vacancies  in  their  own  body ;  their  election  in  each 
case  to  be  submitted  witbont  delay  to  said  Visitors  for  their 
approbation,  and  to  be  void  if  disapproved  by  the  Visitors  ; 
and  if  the  Trustees  shall  refuae  or  neglect  to  fill  any  such 
vacancy  for  the  space  of  three  months  after  the  same  shall 
occur,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  after  being  notified 
•f  the  vacancy  by  the  Visitors  and  being  requested  by  them 
to  proceed  to  a  choice,  the  then  said  Visitors,  are  authorized 
and  requested  forthwith  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Trustee.  And  I  do  further  authorise  the  said 
Visitors  from  time  to  time,  to  remove  any  of  the  said  Trus- 
tees who  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  Visitors,  become  inca- 
pable, or  unfit  by  reason  of  age,  infirmity,  or  any  other  cause, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Item — I  do  order  and  request  my  executors  herein  after 
named,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  decease,  to  pay 
over,  deliver,  assign,  and  transfer  to  the  said  Trustees  all 
my  said  pemonal  estate  herein  above  bequeathed,  to  the  said 
Trustees,  to  be  held  by  them  upon  the  trust  and  for  the  pur- 
poses following,  that  is  to  say  ;  all  that  part  of  my  said  es- 
tate, which  may  at  the  time  of  my  decease  be  invested  in 
the  British  funds,  to  be  kept  to  accumulate  by  investing  the 
interest,  from  time  to  time  in  the  like  stock,  and  adding  it 
to  the  principal  for  sixty  yesrs  after  my  decease^  and  if  the 
rules  of  Law  or  equity  will  allow  it ;  otherwise  for  any  less 
time  than  sixty  years  that  shall  be  allowable — and  if  from 
any  cause  it  shall  become  impracticable,  or  greatly  disad« 
vantageous  to  the  said  establishment,  to  keep  the  said  last 
mentioned  part  of  my  estate  invested  as  aforesaid  in  the 
British  funds,  then  I  authorize  the  said  Trustees  with  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  said  Visitors,  to  withdraw 
the  whole  of  the  said  monies  from  the  British  funds,  and 
invest  the  same  in  other  stock,  or  funds,  or  in  real  estate, 
or  put  the  same  out  at  interest,  to  be  accumulated  as  afore- 
said as  they  shall  think  best  for  said  establishment ;  and  in 
either  case  when  the  said  fund  ahall  cease  to  be  accumula- 
ted as  aforesaid,  whether  by  force  of  the  above  written  limi- 
tation, or  of  the  rules  of  Law,  it  shall  be  appropriated  to- 
gether with  the  other  property  herein  bequeathed,  to  the 
•aid  Trustees,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  said  schools  as 
herein  after  provided ;  and,  as  to  the  residue  of  ray  said 
estate  bequeathed  as  aforesaid,  (as  also  the  part  thereof  last 
above  mentioned,  when  the  said  trust  for  accumulation  shall 
cease)  the  said  Trustees  shall,  from  time  to  time,  invest 
the  same  in  any  stocks  or  funds,  or  in  real  estate,  or  put  the 
same  out  at  interest,  as  shall  l>e  warranted  and  allowed  by 
Law,  and  shall  appear  to  be  secure  and  most  for  the  advan- 
tage of  said  establishment.  And  if  it  shall  hereafter  appear 
to  the  said  Visitors  and  Trustees,  that  the  property  herein 
given  to  the  Trustees  can  be  better  managed  and  secured, 
and  the  purposes  of  this  my  will  be  better  attained  by  an 
incorporation  of  the  said  Trustees  and  Visitors,  or  either  of 
them,  I  do  hereby  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  assent  to  such  incor- 
poration, and  do  request  that  the  same  may  be  granted  ac- 
cordingly by  the  competent  authority  of  the  said  state  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  application  of  the  said  Visitors  and 


Trustees.  And  the  said  Trustees  shall  have  the  care  and 
immediate  oversight  of  the  said  schools,  and  may  make  all 
necessary  rules  and  regulations,  for  the  discipline  and  in- 
struction and  the  general  government  thereof,  provided  they 
he  not  inconsistent  with  the  regulations  in  tliat  behalf  cc^n- 
tained  in  this  my  will,  and  all  such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  in  full  force  and  operation  until  repealed  by  the 
said  Visitors. 

Item.— I  will  and  direct,  that  each  of  such  schools  shall 
be  on  the  following  plan,  and  foundation,  viz :  each  to  be 
called  "  Sir  Isaac  Coffin's  School."  One  of  such  schools, 
being  the  first  established,  to  be  at  Boston,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  the  scholars  may  be  near  the  waterside,  and  have 
ready  access  to  the  Harbour.  The  school  to  consist  of 
twenty -four  scholars  ;  twelve  of  them,  if  so  many  may  be 
found,  are  to  bo  the  male  descendants,  deriving  their  de- 
scent through  males,  of  the  said  Tristram  Coffin,  and  of  the 
said  Peter  Coffin  respectively,  or  one  of  them,  and  to  bear, 
or  before  entrance  into  the  school,  to  take  and  assume  the 
name  of  Coffin.  If  male  relations  deriving  their  pcdigreo 
through  males,  should  not  be  found,  then  descendants  by  the 
female  line,  may  be  chosen,  and  they  to  assume  and  bear 
and  write  the  name  of  Coffin,  before  they  enter  the  school. 
And  I  direct  that  such  twelve  scholars  of  each  school,  shall 
be  fed,  clothed,  snd  lodged,  out  of  the  income  of  the  funds 
of  the  establishment.  And  I  direct  that  three  Masters  be 
sppointed  for  each  school,  viz  :  a  Master  of  a  Ship,  a  Ma- 
thematical Master,  and  a  Drawing  Master,  each  to  be  of 
good  morals  and  reputation  and  well  qualified  for  his  de- 
partment. Such  three  persons  will  in  my  humble  judgment 
be  sufficient  to  prepare  the  boys  for  the  profession  they  are 
designed  to  follow.  And  I  direct  that  the  remaining  twelve 
boys  of  the  school  at  Boston,  shall  be  selected  from  the 
sons  of  honest  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  Boston,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  breeding  up  their  sons  for  a  Nautical 
life.  And  it  is  further  my  will  that  tlie  sons  of  the  poorest 
citizens  shall  be  preferred,  and  that  no  boy  shall  be  eligible 
who  shall  have  any  bodily  deformity,  or  who  shall  not  be  of 
a  sound  constitution,  or  who  shall  not  have  had  the  small- 
pox, or  have  been  vaccinated.  It  is  further  my  will,  that 
no  boy  shall  be  admitted  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  and  that  each  boy  should  be  able  to  read, 
and  also  to  write  a  legible  band,  and  have  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  bo  of  the  Christian  persua- 
sion. And  if  a  classical  scholar,  he  is  on  that  account  to 
be  entitled  caterir  paribus^  to  preference.  Each  boy  shall 
leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  I  direct  that  the 
Ship  Master,  Mathematical  Master,  and  Drawing  Master, 
should  respectively  be  native  citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

Item. — As  my  said  property  may  not  be  sufficient  to  found 
the  three  schools  to  commence  at  the  same  time,  I  direct  the 
school  at  Boston  to  be  first  established,  and  as  the  funds 
accumulate,  to  form  the  second  of  such  establishment  at 
Newbury-Port,  and  as  future  funds  accumulate  to  form  the 
third  and  last  establishment  at  Nantucket.  And  1  direct 
that  each  of  such  schools  shall  be  educated  on  similar  plans, 
and  each  school  to  be  limited  to  the  number  of  twenty-four 
boys ;  and  all  the  boys  beyond  the  twelve  of  the  Coffin  fami- 
ly, to  be  chosen  by  the  Trustees  out  of  the  respective 
Towns  in  which  such  schools  are  to  be  established ;  and 
on  failure  of  that  niunber.  then  to  be  selected  from  any 
other  part  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  this  shall  not 
prevent  the  Trustees  from  admitting  additional  scholars, 
on  payment  of  such  sums  for  their  tuition  as  the  Trustees 
shall  prescribe,  when  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
establishment.  And  whereas  the  branches  of  the  family  of 
the  said  Tristram  Coffin  and  Peter  Coffin,  are  spread  over 
the  Continent  of  North  America  and  Europe,  and  are  my 
relations,  I  direct  that  any  of  them  and  of  whatever  coun- 
try they  may  be  natives,  shall  forever  be  eligible  to  be 
placed  in  each  of  the  sa^l  schools.    The  number  of  twelve 
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nrfa  rf Utkms  being  alwmj-s  entitled  to  the  preference  to  be 
•rholare  on  each  of  such  foundations,  when  of  a  proper  age, 
and  if  such  relations  can  be  traced,  and  the  said  Trustees 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  and  power  of  certifying  the 
(^fi  of  descent,  and  right  of  eligibility.  Aud  1  direct  that 
for  the  admission  of  each  boy,  application  shall  be 
mi^e  to  the  said  Trustees,  three  calendar  months  before  he 
c&a  be  admitted  upon  any  vacancy.  And  that  the  day  of 
sdxnission  shall  be  the  sixteenth  of  Msy  in  every  year 
(being  the  anniversary  of  my  birth  dsy.)  And  I  direct  that 
no  candidate  shall  be  admitted,  unless  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon, to  be  appointed  by  said  Trustees,  shall  certify  to  thejn 
after  due  examination,  that  such  candidate  is  as  to  bodily 
heakh,  fit  for  the  life  of  a  sailor.  And  I  direct  that  as  be- 
tween different  applicants  for  admis»ion,  the  said  Trustees 
or  ih^  major  part  of  them,  shall  h^ive  the  selection  and  choice, 
■ad  that  proximity  of  blood  among  persons  of  the  sir  nHtne 
or  being  descendants  from  the  said  Tristram  ColEn  and  Pe- 
ter Coffin,  resi>ectiTcly,  shall  not  confer  any  right  of  prefer- 
ence. And  I  direct  that  adjacent  to  each  school,  a  house 
iHuuId.  if  it  be  deemed  expedient,  be  obtained  by  purchase 
or  hiring  on  lease,  and  furnished  for  the  residence  of  the 
Ship  Master  of  each  school.  And  I  direct  that  the  Ship 
Mssier  for  each  school  shall  have  the  direction,  care  and 
raperintenc'ence  of  tlie  said  boys,  on  that  foundation  to 
vhich  he  shall  be  attached,  and  of  their  board  and  lodging 
and  his  board  and  lodging  gratis  in  the  same  house.  And  I 
direct  that  the  accounts  of  expenditure  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing shall  be  submitted  to  the  annual  inspection  of  tho 
Trustees,  and  that  the  Trustees  (should  there  be  occasion) 
may  with  the  consent  of  the  Visitors,  remove  any  of  the 
said  Masters  for  misconduct  or  want  of  qualification. 

Item. — For  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  said  estalHish- 
ment,  I  direct  that  for  each  of  the  said  schools,  a  sloop  of 
ifty  tons,  coppered  and  copper  fastened,  shall  be  built  or 
pcori-Jf  d  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment ;  combining 
Krength,  convenience,  fast  sailing,  and  durability;  and 
fomisbed  with  bed  places  and  all  requisite  conveniences 
for  the  scholars.  And  that  the  scholars  of  the  Boston  foun- 
dation shall  he  exercised  in  cruizing  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  the  neigLlx>ring  coast,  from  the  tenth  day  of  May  to 
the  tffnth  day  of  S<*ptember  in  each  year ;  by  vvhich  means 
they  will  become  excellent  pilots,  and  they  are  to  put  into, 
and  lurvey  all  the  hmrljours  from  Passamatiuoddy  to  Nan- 
tDcket,  and  to  travel,  and  dredge,  on  every  part  of  the  coast, 
and  on  all  occasions  to  try  to  discover  the  treasures  of  the 
deep ;  and  to  keep  an  accurate  journal  of  their  proceedings, 
sad  ose  their  fishing  lines  of  every  kind,  when  opportunity 
Buy  offer,  and  by  keeping  the  body  and  mind  in  constant 
setitity,  they  will  prepare  themselves  for  the  arduous  career 
incident  to  the  life  of  a  seaman.  And  they  are  not  to  lose 
soy  opportunity  of  making  Astronomical  and  Nautical  ob- 
•crrations ;  the  sloop  to  be  caulked  and  kept  in  repair,  in 
ssils.rigging  and  hull,  by  the  personal  labor  of  the  Master  and 
Scholars,  and  to  be  called  the  **  Scaman*s  Hope,"  carrying 
a  white  flag  with  a  pine  tree  in  the  centre.  And  I  direct, 
t2at  the  boys  in  the  two  first  classes  of  each  establishment 
shall  be  exercised  two  years  in  the  sloop  of  such  establish- 
■ent  prior  to  leaving  school  And  i  direct  that  the  sloop 
belonging  to  the  Nantucket  school  shall  cruise  from  Cape 
Cod  one  way  toNew-York,  the  other  way  trawling  and  dred- 
ging assiduously  as  the  ground  wrill  admit,  since  I  conceive 
nsny  oyster  beds  may  be  discovered  in  Long  Island  Sound, 
aad  between  Montauk  Point  aiMi  Sandy -Hook. 

And  it  is  my  further  direction,  that  the  boys  of  each 
sciiool  shall,  from  their  entry  to  their  d'^parture,  wear  a  bine 
jacket  and  trousers,  of  good  cloth,  of  the  second  or  third 
quality,  with  blue  ksit  stockings  of  worsted,  in  Winter,  and 
eotton  ia  Sammer ;  mod  shall  have  an  Anchor  on  the  right 
srm  of  red  cloth ;  by  which  they  may  always  be  known  and 
distingnished.    Aad  at  the  vessel  may  go  into  the  Bay  in 


severe  weather,  I  direct  that  a  competent  number  of  great 
coats  be  provided,  lined  with  baize  made  up  of  No.  4  can- 
vass,  and  painted,  and  also  foraging  leather  caps,  to  cover 
their  heads,  and  with  a  small  Anchor  in  front  of  each  cap> 
Also  that  a  boat  Ite  provided  and  hoisted  vp  st  sny  wharf  ia 
the  virinity  of  each  school,  st  which  permission  may  ba 
obtained,  and  rowing  twelve  oars  double  lianked,  and  having 
cork  apparatus  sufficient  to  float  her  when  overset :  snd  in 
that  boat  the  two  junior  classes  of  each  school  shall  be  ex. 
ercised,  from  the  tenth  day  of  May  to  tho  tenth  day  of 
September  in  each  year;  thus  combining  exertion  with 
pleasure.    And  I  direct  that  each  of  the  scholars  shall  leant 
to  swim,  and  each  acquire  a  knowleflge  of  the  following 
trades  or  callings,  that  is  to  ssy  :  ship-building,  caulking, 
rope  making,  mast  making,  block  making,  boat  building, 
coopering,  house  carpenter's  and  joiner's  work,   baking, 
black  smith's  work,  cutting  out  and  making  clothes,  knitting, 
making  nets  of  all  kinds,  mixing  up  paint  and  painting ; 
the  art  of  cooking  in  all  its  branches,  the  art  of  slaughter- 
ing animals  with  due  economy,  also  of  preserving  meat  by 
pickling,  salting  or  smoking.     I  also  direct  that  muskets  be 
provided  and  kept  up,  to  belong  to  each  school ;  that  the 
hoys  of  the  first  class  may  be  exercised  by  the  Ship  Master 
at  such  time  as  he  may  think  most  convenient,  in  firing  at 
a  mark  ;  and  such  guns  always  to  be  cleaned  and  put  by, 
by  the  scholars  of  the  said  class.     And  I  direct  that  the 
scholars  be  taught  the  use  of  the  back  sword,  the  art  of 
gunnery  and  firelock  exorcise,  snd  be  at  liberty  to  amuse 
themselves  at  proper  times,  with  sthletic  games ;  such  as 
cricket,  foot-ball,  and  wrestling,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Ship  Master  and  Mathematical  Master,  one  of  whom  is  al- 
ways to  be  in  attendance  on  the  scholars  as  their  diarge. 
And  I  will  and  direct  that  each  boy  shall  be  at  his  studies 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Summer,  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  in  the  Winter,  the  scholars  to  be  at  break- 
fast at  seven  o'clock  in  Summer,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in 
Winter,  and  Winter  to  bo  reckoned  to  commence  from  the 
first  day  of  November  and  to  end  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
April ;  the  boys  to  dine  at  one  o'clock  in  Summer,  and  to  be 
allowed  one  hour  and  a  half  for  the  interval  between  school ; 
to  dine  in  Winter  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  be  allowed  one 
hour  between  school,  and  to  have  two  half  holidays  in  esch 
week,  commencing  from  one  o'clock ;  the  boys  on  the  foun- 
dation who  shall  not  have  any  relations  in  town,  to  be  regu- 
lated as  to  their  absence  by  the  Ship  Master ;  and  all  the  boys 
to  sup  in  Winter  and  Summer  at  eight  o'clock,  and  lie  in 
bed  by  nine  ;  their  food  to  consist  of  rice,  Indian  meal,  and 
bread,  with  milk,  and  molasses  or  sugar  for  breakfast ;  mut- 
ton, beef,  pork,  and  fish,  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
and  soup,  according  to  tho  judgment  of  the  Ship  Master 
for  dinner,  and  in  such  proportion  as  may  be  equal  to  the 
several  wants  of  the  Iwys,  avoiding  waste  and  profusion ; 
the  boys  to  have  for  supper,  the  same  kind  of  food  as  for 
breakfast. 

Item.— I  will  and  direct,  that  the  said  Trustees  shall  visit 
and  examine  the  said  school  in  Boston,  at  least  four  times  a 
year,  and  oftcner  if  they  think  proper,  and  I  do  request  that 
the  said  Visitors  join  in  such  examination  at  least  once  a 
year ;  and  I  further  authorize  and  request  the  said  Visitors, 
to  depute  and  appoint  the  respective  school  committees,  or 
select  men  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Towns  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Newbury-Port,  or  such  other  persons  as  the 
Visitors  shall  nominate,  to  make  a  like  visitation  and  exami- 
nation of  the  schools  in  those  Towns  respectively,  and  to 
report  their  observations  to  the  said  Trustees,  in  order  that 
all  defecU  in  the  course  of  discipline,  and  instruction,  in  the 
said  three  schools,  may  be  discovered  and  corrected,  arid 
that  such  improvemenU  may  be  made  therein  by  the  said 
Trustees  and  Visitors  as  they  shall  judge  proper,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  object  and  plan  of  the  schools  as 
expressed  in  this  my  will.    And  in  case  of  the  misconduct 
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oiway  icholar«  which  cannot  be  sufRciently  punishetl  or  re- 
pretsed  by  the  mdinary  discipline  of  the  school,  the  Trus- 
Icet  mmj  on  eomplaint  by  the  Mathematical  Master,  or 
Ship  Master,  enquire  into  the  same,  and  if  they  think 
proper,  admonish  the  scholar,  and  on  a  second  complaint  they 
may  lentence  him  to  a  short  solitary  confinement,  and  if 
this  should  prove  ineflfectual,  such  boy  may  be  expelled,  or 
any  boy  may  be  expelled  in  the  first  instance,  for  any  ag- 
gravated offence  that  shows  him  to  be  %%holly  unworthy  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  school,  and  no  boy  once  expelled 
ahall  ever  be  reinstated. 

Item. — As  the  Lancasterian  or  Bell  system  of  education 
has  in  most  countries  been  found  very  beneficial,  I  should 
wish  the  schools  to  be  re^^ulated  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
that  plan,  or  any  improvement  thereon,  and  I  direet  that  in 
each  school,  there  may  be  four  classes,  and  the  boy  mo4t 
conspicuous  for  talent  and  proficiency  in  each  class,  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  that  class  as  a  Monitor.  Each  boy  of 
the  senior  class  to  have  a  lK)y  of  the  second  class  to  instruct, 
and  each  Imy  of  the  second  class  to  have  Qne  of  the  boys  of 
the  third  class  to  instruct,  and  each  boy  of  the  third  class  to 
have  aboy  of  the  fourth  class  to  instruct.  By  these  regulations 
knowledge  will  be  rapidly  diffused,  and  the  education  of  the 
young  men  sooner  completed.  I  wish  the  boys  to  bo  in 
every  respect  as  well  qualified  in  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical knowledge,  as  the  scholar*  at  the  Naval  College 
at  Portsmouth,  in  England,  are  qualified,  and  to  complete 
the  like  plan  as  is  observed  in  that  Academy.  And  i  will 
and  direct,  that  each  Mathematical  Master  in  addition  to 
his  other  qualification*  should  be  competent  to  give  lec- 
tures on  the  several  heads  of  Natural  Philosophy,  namely. 
Pneumatics,  Hydraulics,  Optics,  Mechanics,  Electricity, 
AstronoBj,  Geology,  Geography,  with  the  use  of  the  globes, 
•nd  that  a  philoM^hical  apparatus  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
piense  qf  ea^h  ettabliahment.  And  I  direct  th*t  each  scliool 
iihould  be  provided  with  Rees'  Cyclopedia,  printed  and 
published  in  America,  and  a  competent  number  of  Books 
arhich  treat  or  may  treat  on  professional  matters.  1  direct 
also  that  models  of  a  Ship,  Brig,  Snovf,  Schooner  and 
Sloop  be  provided  in  each  school,  and  that  the  lioys  may 
1^  practised  in  rigging  and  unrigging  the  same  during  the 
Winter.  Aud  I  recommend  that  ships  bo  built  near  the 
■chool,  wherein  the  different  trades  enumerated  for  the  boys 
to  learn  may  be  taught.  I  al.50  direct  that  Arruwsmith*s  Mpr- 
eators  chart  of  the  world,  and  s[iherical  chart,  together  with 
Daps  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  should  he  hung  up  on 
•prings  in  each  school,  so  that  ready  access  cap  be  had  to 
the  maps,  and  that  a  pair  of  globes  should  be  provided  for 
each  school.  And  I  direct  that  when  either  of  the  said 
schools  should  bo  completed,  and  the  boys  of  the  senior 
class  be  about  to  leave  it,  anexaminatiqn  should  take  place 
touching  their  abilities,  when  all  the  sclent  men  and  Ma- 
gistrates, Captains  and  officora  of  the  United  States  Navy 
residing  in  Boston,  Newbury-Port  or  Nantucket,  and  re- 
spectable Masters  of  Ships  should  by  public  advertisement 
be  invited  to  attend  ;  and  after  such  ezsmination,  I  direct 
thjst  each  boy  on  leaving  the  school,  sliould  if  merited  have 
a  mark  of  approbation,  i.  e.  the  first  boy  a  silver  medal,  and 
I  direct  that  the  silver  medal  shall  have  engraved  on  one 
•ide  a  ship  completely  rigged,  with  a  motto,  "  i  aspire  to 
oommand.**  and  on  the  other  side,  "  God  is  my  guide,"  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a  sextant.  The  second  boy  a  sex* 
taul ;  the  third  boy  a  quadrant ;  the  fourth  boy  a  case  of 
mathematical  instruments ;  the  fifth  boy  a  treatise  on  navi- 
gation ;  the  sixth  boy  the  liook  called  "  A  Coasting  Pilot,** 
or  the  best  substitute  for  it ;  and  if  there  be  any  more,  the 
seventh  lioy  a  fishing  line  of  sixty  fathoms,  with  lead  and 
six  cod-hooks ;  the  eighth  a  chest  for  his  clothes  ;  the  ninth 
boy  a  Gunter's  scale  and  pair  of  compasses ;  and  each  of  the 
others,  a  jack-knife ;  each  boy  also  to  have  a  Bible,  and  a 
eertificato  signed  by  the  Ship  Master  and  ihe  Mathematical 


Master,  that  he  was  educated  at  Sir  Isaac  CofRn*s  School. 
And  1  direct  that  a  proper  book  be  kept  by  each  Ship  Mas- 
ter by  way  of  registry  of  the  names  of  ail  the  scholars,  sta- 
ting their  ages  and  their  respective  proficiency  in  the  sci- 
ences taught  at  each  school.  Such  book,  together  with  llie 
plans  and  drawings  of  the  boys  who  may  excel,  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  school.  And  it  is  my  direction 
that  the  Ship  Master  of  cacli  school  shall  be  thirty  years  of 
age  before  he  shall  be  qualified  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
establishment,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  after  the  age  of  foity- 
fivc  years,  and  that  he  may,  if  he  think  fit,  or  be  required 
by  tlie  Trustees,  retire  at  any  time  after  the  age  of  sixty, 
with  an  annuity  for  his  life  of  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  an- 
num; and  that  the  Mathematical  Master  shall  not  be  ad- 
mitted after  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  may  retire  at  any 
time  after  sixty  years,  if  he  should  so  desire,  or  be  required 
as  aforesaid,  with  an  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  for  his  life ;  the 
Drawing  Master  to  be  admitted  at  any  age  between  twenty- 
one  and  forty-five  years,  and  may  retire  at,  or  at  any  time 
after  sixty,  if  he  should  so  desire,  or  be  so  requiicd,  with  an 
annuity  for  his  life  of  forty  pounds  per  annum. 

Item. — Having  stiggested  so  far  as  my  expenses  enablea 
me  the  requisites  for  forming  a  set  of  men  who  may  be  use- 
ful to  my  native  country,  my  consideration  has  been  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  estahlii>hing  the  said  foundation.  1  have 
at  present  standing  in  the  names  of  tho  TruMtees  of  my 
marriage  settlement,  which  after  the  death  of  my  wife,  will 
be  part  of  my  property,  about  seven  hundred  pounds  a  year 
in  the  English  funds,  and  in  my  own  name  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  in  the  funds  in  the  United  States  and  money 
and  stock  in  the  French  funds  ;  which  sums  may  be  more 
or  less ;  and  i  may  considerably  increase  them  in  my  life 
time.  Should  the  income  of  the  funds  be  adequate  alicr 
what  is  above  disposed  of,  i  direct  that  suras  not  exceeding 
fifty  pounds  per  annum,  should  be  given  to  each  of  twelve 
aged  and  infirm  Masters  of  Merchant  Ships,  who  may  be 
worn  out  and  unable  to  support  themselves,  at  Boston, 
Nantucket  or  Nowbury-Port,  giving  the  preference  to  tl^e 
descendants  of  Tristram  Coffin,  and  Peter  Coffin,  in  thp 
male  and  female  lines.  And  should  there  be  any  surplus 
fund  after  supporting  and  maintaining  the  aforesaid  three 
establishments,  and  after  paying  the  said  annuities  to  the 
said  twelve  aged  and  infirm  Masters  of  ships,  i  direct  that 
the  surplus  lie  given  by  way  of  annual  income  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  aged  and  infirm  branches,  members  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Coffm  family,  from  the  said  two  stocks  : 
in  such  way  and  proportiop  as  the  said  Trustees  may 
adjudge. 

Jtem.^l  revoke  all  other  wills  made  by  me  at  any  time 
heretofore,  and  I  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint,  JonathaQ 
Amory,  and  Henry  Cowman,  both  of  said  Boston,  Esquires; 
William  Appleton,  Jonathan  Amory,  jr.  Thomas  Coffin 
Amory,  Edward  Gardener  Davis,  M.  D.,  George  Minet 
Dexter,  William  Davis  Sohier,  Edward  William  Bayne, 
and  Thomas  Amory  Deblois,  all  of  said  Boston,  Esquires, 
to  be  Executors  of  this  my  will  and  ^(tamept,  and  desire 
that  all  their  expenses  may  be  bor^^js  and  paid  out  of  my 
estate. 

In  witneee  whareof^  I  have  to  this  my  will  and  testament, 
contained  in  eight  sheets  of  paper,  set  my  h<ind  and  seal 
(that  is  to  say)  my  hand  only  to  the  first  seven  sheets,  and 
my  hand  and  seal  to  this  the  eighth  and  last  sheet,  thiq 

fourth  day  of  September  in  the year  of  the  reign  of 

George  the  fourth,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand (the  rest  torn  off.) 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared,  by  the  said  Testa- 
tor as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence 
of  us,  who  at  his  request  and  in  his  presence,  and  also  in  ttie 
presence  of  each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names 
as  witnesses. 
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and  briers  which  derive  their  rank  luxuriance  from  those 
repotipg  beneath  them — who  thus  rear  for  themselves  a 
memorial,  which  the  Spring  annually  renews. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  country, 
it  might  create  surprise,  why  my  uncle  should  have  over- 
iteed  so  many  prettier  spots,  and  built  upon  the  site  his 
bouse  now  occupies.  His  choice  was  the  result  of  pni> 
dence,  not  taste  ;  for  the  pine-land  settlcment«,  though  less 
attractive  in  scenery,  are  preferable  on  the  score  of  health. 
Some  of  the  fine  trees  that  grow  near,  owe  their  present  lo- 
cation to  myself;  for  even  from  my  earliest  days,  I  have 
loved  the  shade  cast  by  those  noblest  offspring  of  the  earth, 
and,  when  reading  of  the  ancient  Druids,  have  admired  the 
solemn  fanes  in  which  they  worshipped  more  than  the  gor- 
geous temples  reared  by  human  art. 

**  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods,**  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  in  which  I  ofien  indulge.  The  Summer  after- 
noons pass  by  as  light  and  swift  as  the  wing  of  the  sparrow 
which  this  moment  I  see  flitting  from  bough  to  bough,  while 
I  ramble  through  the  forest  without  fixed  thought  or  intent, 
and  without  fear;  for  Time  has  familiarized  all — and  all  is 
dear.  The  unbroken  sameness  of  the  vast  extent  of  pines 
which  bound  the  distant  view,  has  not  palled  upon  my  vi- 
sion. The  trees  look  as  fresh  and  young  as  when  first  I 
learned  to  love  the  works  of  creation.  I  glance  my  eyes 
over  the  mighty  host,  and  see  them  bearing  themselves 
^udly  erect  against  the  wind  and  lightning ;  for  such  as 
»  fall  sacrifices  to  the  elements  cannot  be  missed  among  the 
unnuml>ered  multitude.  Yonder  scathed  and  leafless  trees, 
on  which  the  tap  of  the  woodpecker  sounds  the  note  of 
tlteir  decay,  seem  to  present  the  same  fantastic  outlines 
which  their  skeleton  forms  have  shown  forth  for  years.  The 
storm  has  swept  over  them  without  bearing  away  their 
blasted  branches,  upon  which  the  dark  birds  of  prey  congre- 
gate, and  survey  the  scene  below.  Theae  ruined  monu- 
ments aro  also  dear  to  me.  They  have  early  imparted  the 
lesscm — "  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.*' 

One  of  my  favorite  walks  leads  towards  the  mills,  which 
mn  turned  by  the  waters  of  Brier  Creek.  Along  the  dams 
which  confine  the  water,  the  pathway  is  hard  and  shining 
with  bright  sand,  and  on  either  side  overgrown  with  vines 
and  flowers.  I  have  gathered  there  some  of  the  sweetest 
blackberries,  and  the  most  fragrant  honeysuckles.  My  ap- 
proach is  always  welcomed  by  those  at  work,  who  hail  me 
amid  the  plashing  noise  of  the  water,  and  the  attrition  of 
the  saws ;  and  when,  after  having  rested  awhile  to  admire 
the  industry  of  Cuffee  and  his  compeers,  I  walk  a  short  dis- 
tance onward  and  meet  with  a  no  less  hearty  greeting  from 
daddy  Jack,  the  miller,  who  never  fails  to  remind  me  of  an 
old  rat  in  «  meal  tub. 
"^*  How  you  fpel  yousef^  to-day,  missy  ?" 

**  Quite  well,  thank  you,  daddy  Jack.  IIow  is  your  rheu- 
matism T*' 

**  It  a*nt  so  bad,  missy— the  pepper-tea  done  mc  heap  of 
good.*' 

**  It  produced  perspiration,  I  suppose." 

**  Ki !  f  sweat  for  true,  missy.  Keep  up  sis  tiflttsterifica- 
CHm." 

Daddy  Jack  sometimes  presents  me  with  a  variety  of 
birds'  eggs,  although  1  never  fail  to  lecture  him  on  the  cruelty 
of  robbing  the  nests  of  the  feathered  tribes ;  but  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  to  decide  whether  or  nut  they  are  his  lawful 
prize,  so  that  I  fear  1  shall  not  be  able  to  reform  his  preda- 
tory habits. 

I  leave  the  interior  of  the  grist-mill,  and  station  myself 
where  I  can  watch  the  waters  ground  to  foam  by  the  ma- 
chinery, and  look  into  the  race  vvhcre  I  have  in  childhood, 
when  escaping  from  home,  waded  barefoot  to  gather  the 
smooth  pebbles  glittering  at  the  bottom.  The  tall  Lirioden- 
droos,  which  bear  their  flowers  too  high  to  be  rifled  by  the 
passer  by,  havtt  many  a  time  been  a  cause  of  vexation  to 


me  ;  for  it  was  not  always  that  1  could  persuade  my  cou- 
sins, Nicholas  and  William,  who  would  occasionally  ac- 
company me,  to  climb  the  trees  and  gather  their  rich  bloom. 
The  green  balls  that  I  plucked  yesterday  from  the  Cjrpress 
tree  bordering  the  mill-pond,  appear  the  same  as  those 
that  used  to  fill  my  apron  when  I  gathered  them  with  the 
eagerness  of  childhood,  grasping  at  baubles  fated  soon  to 
be  neglected.  The  parent  stems  have  not  degenerated  ^^ 
time  does  not  control  their  natural  powers,  as  its  withering 
influence  does  the  mental  energies  of  man — nor  can  the  phy- 
sical vigor  of  the  lords  of  creation  cope  with  that  sturdy 
strength  which  outlasts  the  circling  seasons. 


<i 


CHAPTER  11. 

-his  looks  adom'd  the  venerable  place ; 


Truth  from  his  lips  prevaiTd  with  double  sway. 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray." 

Goldsmith. 


The  best  eloquence  is  that  which  warms  the  heart — which 
comes  home  to  our  necessities  and  desires,  our  hopes  and 
fears — which  addresses  us  in  the  various  domestic  relations 
of  life,  unlocking  springs  of  consolation,  support  and  encour- 
agement, to  cheer  and  animate  us.  It  is  such  that  some- 
times flows  from  that  sacred  place,  whence  peace  and  joy 
have  been  communicated  to  many  an  anxious  breast.  Mr. 
Barnes,  the  simple  and  untutored  pastor  of  Pincy-Grove 
Church,  possesses  in  a  degree  this  species  of  oratory.  With 
little  education,  but  some  taste  for  reading,  he  has  fortu- 
nately possessed  himself  of  the  best  sentiments  and  most 
exalted  ideas,  from  the  perusal  of  authors  whose  liberal 
minds,  and  strict  principles  of  Christianity,  entitle  them  to 
rank  foremost  of  the  number  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  improve  mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  piety. 

The  situation  of  a  clergyman  in  the  country,  is  different 
from  that  of  one  residing  in  a  town  or  village.  There  is 
none  of  that  affecting  relationship  subsisting  between  priest 
and  people  in  the  first  instance,  as  is  common  in  the  latter. 
Perhaps  the  remote  distances  at  which  himself  and  pa- 
rishioners live  apart,  may  be  the  reason  why  this  connect- 
ing link  is  wanting.  If  sickness,  misfortune  or  death  enter 
a  household,  the  reverend  man  is  not  there  to  administer 
the  healing  balm  of  Religion.  He  does  not  seem  to  enter- 
tain towards  the  children  of  the  settlement,  that  paternal 
solicitude,  so  endearing,  and  so  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  cause  he  has  in  hand.  No  lurking  enmities  are  ad- 
justed by  his  mediation, — no  private  admonitions  or  re- 
proofs, given  with  that  mild  persuasion,  that  pleasing  anx- 
iety and  affection,  which  must  subdue  all  but  the  resolute 
transgressor. 

Sunday  is  a  sort  of  gala-day  in  the  country,  at  least  those 
Sundays  on  which  there  is  service  in  the  church — for  it  is 
only  on  the  morning  of  every  other  Sabbath  that  it  is  open 
for  Divine  purposes.  The  carriages  of  my  uncle  and  his 
wealthy  neighbors  are  not  the  only  ones  that  are  sported 
on  such  occasions.  Showy  four-wheeled  vehicles  may  be 
seen  leaving  the  poorest  cottages.  There  is  a  great  degres 
of  pride  and  emulation  respecting  carriages  among  some  of 
our  country  people. 

I  have  known  an  old  gig  which  has  served  a  family  many 
a  good  turn,  suddenly  sink  into  such  disrepute  on  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  carriage  to  the  post  it  once  occupied,  as 
to  cause  a  blush  whenever  it  was  accidentally  alluded  to. 
The  fictitious  wants  that  pride  produces,  are  superior  to 
those  that  reason  vainly  urges  on  our  piney-woods  settlers. 
Their  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  carriage,  is  rather  a  tri- 
bute to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  which  admires  pomp  and 
splendor,  than  a  studious  concern  for  that  which  constitutes 
solid  comfort.    The  commonest  necessaries  of  life  ars  often 
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ahieiit  from  tbalr  babitaticms ;  s&d  their  horses  are  too  much 
m]iiired  aboot  the  business  of  the  plantation  to  be  used — 
SnadajB  excepted— on  excursions  of  amuseotent. 

The  Unle  church  in  the  grore — its  name  denotes  its  loca- 
tkm — ^is  a  rode  edifice  built  of  logs,  placed  upright,  without 
dome  or  steeple :  for  there  is  no  bell  to  send  its  inviting 
echoes  along  the  forest  Besides  the  fine  carriages  already 
BKBtioned — muddy  Jersey  wagons— crazy  gigs  with  rent 
tops — horses  caparisoned  for  male  and  female  equestrians,  are 
seen  sheltered  beneath  the  majestic  pines ;  while  groups  of 
men  saonter  sear,  waiting  until  the  exercises  of  the  day 
begin  before  they  enter  the  church.  Then  follows  the 
heavy  tread — the  short  cough — the  blowing  of  noses,  with 
▼ahooa  other  soonds,  that  drown  the  first  sentences  that 
pnxeed  from  the  sacred  desk. 

The  eqai{nDent  of  a  piney-wooda  girl  tt  ehevaly  msy  be 
pietaresque,  but  it  ceitainly  is  not  elegant.  The  long  flow- 
ing drapery  of  the  riding-habit  and  the  smart  hat,  are  un- 
known  to  her.  She  mounts'  in  her  usual  hid>iUments — ^her 
head  corered  with  a  bonnet,  from  which  often  depend  the 
soiled  folds  of  a  gaose  veil.  The  exercise  of  riding  being 
u&Yorable  to  the  concealment  of  ankles,  is  remembered 
sad  dxKreetly  guarded  against.  The  legs  and  feet  are  care- 
fully enreloped  in  a  piece  of  checquered  or  striped  home- 
span,  and  away  she  trots  without  fear,  and  without  a  beau 
to  perform  the  requisite  gallantry  of  assisting  her  in  alight- 
ing. The  best  dressed  portion  of  the  congregation  of  Piney- 
Grove  Church,  is  not  always  the  best  behaved.  The  gen- 
tecler  part  of  the  assemblage  seem  to  feel  themselves  li- 
eeosed  to  interrupt  the  solemfiities  of  the  day  by  audibly 
whiqwring,  mingled  with  suppressed  titters ;  for  there  is 
mnch  food  ibr  the  unamiable  propensity  of  ridicule,  in  bb- 
serviag  the  ill-assorted  finery  upon  the  persons  of  both  old 
and  young  of  the  lower  classes.  To  uncle  Daniel,  the  Sab- 
bath is  literally  a  day  of  rest.  If  by  an  extraordinary  effort 
he  keeps  awake  while  Mr.  Barnes  is  preaching,  he  is  sure 
to  make  smends  for  it  by  dosing  through  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding hours  of  the  day.  It  is  at  such  times,  if  the  weather 
be  fine,  that  he  enjoys  in  a  high  degree  his  vine-mantled 
piazxa.  He  sits  under  the  bells  of  the  woodbine  and  honey- 
suckle, with  a  Newspaper,  a  Tolume  on  Farriery,  or  an  Al- 
manac, tiU  sleep  gradually  steals  over  his  senses.  Read- 
ing is  Lis  grand  soporific ;  and  when  inclined  to  indulge  in 
a  nap,  he  resorts  as  naturally  to  it  as  an  habitual  laudanum 
drinker  lo  the  drowsy  contents  of  his  phiali 

When  there  is  no  service  in  the  church,  I  often  repair  to 
some  fevorite  haunt  in  the  woods,  where  I  spend  many 
boors.  The  companionship  of  a  book,  which  some  might 
choose  to  assist  meditation,  I  discli^jAi  as  vapid  when  com- 
pared to  woodland  scenery,  whicbr  is  best  adapted  to  in- 
spire religious  contemplation. 

The  practice  of  Sunday  visiting  is  too  customsry  in  the 
eountry,  to  allow  of  my  always  passing  the  sacred  day  as 
would  be  most  congenial  to  me.  It  is  true  I  might  obviate 
this  objectioo,  by  refusing  to  admit  those  who  differ  from 
me  in  opinion  respecting  the  most  appropriate  manner  of 
employing  the  hours  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  I  question  whether 
tuinii^  a  neighbcNT  from  the  door,  who,  perhaps,  has  ridden 
taany  miles  to  see  us,  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
that  urbanity  which  should  distingtiish  a  Christian.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  convinced  it  would  war  against  uncle  Da- 
Bters  notions  of  Christianity,  setting  aside  what  he  claims 
••  doe  to  the  rites  of  hospitality  and  good  neighborhood. 

On  sodi  occasions,  1  have  seen  our  dinner-table  crowned 
with  an  abonda|ice  that  might  shock  the  prejudices  of  those 
wtio  would  make  the  day  one  of  fasting.  The  smoking 
flitch,  with  its  adjuncts  of  greens  and  com-raeal  dumplings — 
the  savory  pig  and  broiled  chicken,  with  vegetables  gathered 
dew-sprinkled  from  the  garden,  are  succeeded  by  a  dessert 
of  potato  custard,  stewed  fruit  and  buttermilk. 
There  is  not  much  diffidence  observed  in  introducing  the 


kog  famSty  upon  the  table.  Besides  the  animal  figuring  in 
part  and  in  whole,  as  already  mentioned,  it  may  be  traced 
in  the  stewed  chine  and  souse,  the  head-cheese  and  sausa- 
ges. We  unhesitatingly  proceed  the  wJutU  pork  in  the  coun- 
try, though  I  have  never  yet  learned  to  relish  chitterlings, 
which  are  nUenud  evidences  of  the  general  preference  fv 
the  animal. 

It  often  happens  that  uncle  is  aroused  from  his  Sunday 
nap,  by  the  "  Hallu"  of  some  bewildered  traveller.  After 
yawning  and  stretching  himself,  he  proceeds  to  give  a  map 
of  roads,  more  intricate  by  his  description  than  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  Perhaps  it  is  Mrs.  Dorsey's,  Widow  Travers',  or 
Squire  Thompson's  house,  that  is  sought  for. 

**  Will  you  not  dismount  ?"  says  uncle. 

"  Why,  I  movght  »a  well  light,  for  Tm  mighty  tired.  J've 
been  knocking  about  in  the  bushes  for  more  than  a  hour. 
My  name  is  Beaseley — I  reckon  you've  Acorn  of  Jesse 
Beaseley.**    Or,  "  my  titU  is  so  and  so." 

Betsey  Polhill,  our  house-keeper,  was  all  agog  the  time 
Jesse  Beaseley  made  his  accidental  visit,  which,  however, 
was  on  a  week  day. 

It  seems  that  in  her  youth,  she  had  almost  made  a  con* 
quest  of  him,  when,  by  the  untimely  interference  of  a  more 
successful  candidate,  she  found  herself  suddenly  dispos- 
sessed of  the  affections  of  Beaseley.  But  the  rival  who 
had  supplanted  her,  was  no  more.  The  rusty  strips  uf 
black  crape  sweeping  from  the  hat  and  elbow  of  the  wi- 
dower, confirmed  the  report  that  had  previously  reached 
her  of  the  melancholy  event.  Such  a  scudding  about  as  the 
poor  creature  kept,  rattling  her  keys  "  in  transport  and  rude 
harmony."  Fifty  errands  of  her  own  contriving,  brought 
her  as  many  times  to  the  piazza,  where  Beaseley  was  sit- 
ting. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Betsey  ?"  inquired  my  uncle. 
"  She  sets  very  strangely." 

"  She  carries  on  like  ons  that  han't  got  good  sense,"  said 
Beaseley. 

"  I  never  saw  her  so  much  excited  before,"  said  uncle. 

"Pr<hsps  she's  insane,"  remarked  the  widower. 

**Corally,  my  dear,  do^go  and  see  what  ails  Betsey." 

"  Nothing  is  the  matter  with  her,  uncle." 

"What  the  plague  then  makes  her  run  and  stomp  about 
the  house  like  a  buck-rabbit?" 

The  footsteps  of  Time  must  have  made  more  legible  in- 
roads upon  Betsey  than  upon  her  faithless  lover,  who  did 
not  appear  to  recollect  her;  while,  on  the  contrary,  she  had 
recognized  him  at  a  glance.  Perceiving  her  inability  to  at- 
tract his  notice  by  her  repeated  entries  and  exits,  she  placed 
herself  where  she  could  catch  every  word  of  conversation. 
There  she  sat — her  cap-frill  flying  back— one  leg  protruded 
forward,  clothed  in  a  grey  stocking — elbows  expanded  like 
the  wings  of  a  flying-squirrel — and  knitting  so  exergetically 
as  almost  to  elicit  sparks  from  the  shining  points  of  her 
knitting-needles. 

"  How  are  the  crops  in  your  part  of  the  country  ?"  ssked 
uncle  Daniel. 

"Why  the  erapa  is  prime— it's  really  distressing  to  see 
how  the  com  .grows  in  my  swamp  fifcld." 

"  You  are  a  good  farmer  I  understand,  Mr.  Beaseley." 

"  No  better  in  the  deestrict,  I  reckon." 

"  You  are  something  of  a  stranger  in  these  parts  ?" 

Here  Betsey  popped  out  her  head  and  gazed  fixedly  at 
the  widower,  who  did  not,  or  would  not,  call  up  the  records 
of  past  days. 

"  I  should  he  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Allen,  if  you  would 
come  my  way,"  he  said. 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  take  a  look  at  your  farm," 
ssid  uncle — **  I  know  you  are  a  prime  manager." 

"  He's  a  mean  scamp  any  how,  take  him  up  one  side  and 
down  the  other,"  cried  Betsey,  bouncing  up,  unable  longer 
to  contain  herself. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

**  Bring  me  the  tone  of  tender  joy. 
That  breathed  in  thy  last  good-bye." 

Oa  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  stretching  orer  the 
dp|)e  of  a  bill,  is  the  *  Grove.*  The  family  of  Hazlewood 
occupied  the  place  until  within*  the  last  three  years.  Laura 
Haxlewood  and  I  used  to  pass  many  of  our  childish  days 
together.  We  are  nearly  of  an  age.  At  the  time  of  our 
•eparation  we  were  just  appioaching  our  fincenth  birth-day. 
Fame  spreads  abroad  the  charms  of  my  juvenile  associate. 
No  eye  so  bright  as  her's— no  cheek  »o  richly  dyed,— and 
her  form,  no  far-famed  sculpture  can  surpass  it.  As  Laura 
appears  before  my  mind^s  vision  at  this  instant,  in  all  her 
iHiHding  beauty,  since  ripened  to  perfection,  I  can  easily 
believe  that  she  is  nearly  all  that  she  is  represented  to  be. 
In  fancy,  I  can  now  behold  her  tossing  back  the  glossy 
ringlets  from  her  fair,  open  forehead.  I  see  the  nicely  chi- 
selled lips  parting  to  disclose  teeth  of  unrivalled  white- 
ness— and  what  a  bright  triumphant  glance  she  flings  upon 
me  as  she  pauses  beneath  the  "  huge  oak,"  the  successful 
winner  of  the  race  in  which  she  has  distanced  me  several 
paces. 

From  seeing  the  kitchen-chimney  of  the  *  Grove'  sending 
its  blue  smoke  up  into  the  silent  air,  1  was  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  family  had  returned ;  which  was  confinoed 
by  a  note  from  Laura,  breathing  all  the  spirit  of  her  youth- 
ful attachment. 

The  horses  of  my  uncle,  like  those  of  many  other  planters, 
have  "a  double  debt  to  pay,'*  being  occupied  in  farming,  as 
well  as  required  whenever  the  carriage  is  to  be  used.  Our 
poor,  lean,  worn-out  animals,  that  have  patiently  drudged 
through  the  arduous  taiks  imposed  upon  them,  are  little  flc 
to  do  credit  to  the  handsome  vehicles  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  attached  in  seasons  of  leisure. 

When  I  appeared  before  uncle  Daniel  with  Laura's  bil- 
let, which  contained  an  earnest  request  that  I  would  spend 
the  day  with  her,  I  was  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  spare 
•  horse. 

"  The  mules  and  hogs  have  broke  into  the  corn-field," 
■aid  uncle,  "  and  have  played  the  mischief  there.  You 
must  give  up  your  broad  to-day,  Corally,  for  1  want  to  haul 
rails  right  away  to  fix  the  fences." 

Generally  speaking  our  country  ladies  are  not  very  good 
pedestrians.  Their  walks  are  seldom  extended  beyond  the 
Iwunds  of  their  own  enclosures— the  married  oniss  being 
too  much  engaged  in  domestic  duties  to  enjoy  a  ramble, 
and  the  younger  quite  too  genteel  to  be  seen  plodding  along 
the  high-way  that  conducts  to  the  residence  of  a  neighl>or. 
As  for  myself,  I  am  not  often  beset  with  the  delicate  appre- 
kensions  and  reftned  ideas  of  gentility  experienced  by  many 
others.  With  a  bright  sky  above  me,  and  dry  path  beneath 
my  feet,  I  can  find  my  way  very  pleasantly  to  the  house  of 
a  friend,  even  though  it  be  distant  a  few  miles.  It  was  not 
tiierefoie  the  length  of  the  way  which  deterred  me  from 
Tisiting  my  friend  Laura,  for  the  *  Grove'  is  not  far  from  us, 
but  there  had  been  a  succession  of  rainy  days,  and  the  road 
in  many  places  was  impassable— each  little  rivulet  having 
swelled  into  a  body  of  water  much  too  formidable  to  be 
passed  on  foot. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
"  The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man." 
My  good  uncle,  who  seems  to  have  been  born  to  be  the 
protector  of  his  orphan  relations,  has  within  a  short  time 
been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  two  sons  of  his  late 
brother.  These  children  were  deprived  of  their  parents  at 
a  very  early  age,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  their  grand- 
mother, who  at  her  death  consigned  them  to  uncle  Daniel. 
Their  arrival  among  us  has  opened  a  new  source  of  interest 
in  my  heart,  and  called  forth  my  qualifications  as  a  precep- 


tress. Uncle  often  laughs  at  my  maternal  solicitode,  de- 
claring that  I  have  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders.  Bat 
to  me  there  is  something  very  attractive  in  the  unsophisti- 
cated mind  and  manners  of  children.  The  free,  bold  look 
and  deportment  of  our  youngest  boy — bis  sparkling  eyes 
and  exuberant  vivacity — I  regard  as  indicative  of  intellect 
The  elder,  a  quiet,  sedate  child,  seldom  detected  in  mis- 
chief, is  however  the  universal  favorite.  "  Fabius  is  such 
a  good  little  fellow — ^you  seldom  ever  hear  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  Louis,  why  are  you  not  a  good  boy  like  your  bro- 
ther?" is  remarked  by  every  visiter  at  the  house.  Now,  as 
I  am  not  a  parent,  and,  being  a  young  lady,  it  might  b« 
thought  highly  indecorous  to  indulge  the  idea  of  ever  be- 
coming one,  it  no  doubt  will  he  conceived  presumptuous  in 
me  to  warn  parents  against  the  encomiums  lavished  upon 
one  of  the  best  little  fellows  that  ever  was,  provided  they  have 
such  a  one  in  their  family.  This  pattern  of  infant  exesl- 
hence,  early  discovers  that  his  silent,  unobti\)sive  behavior, 
is  misconstrued  into  a  freedom  from  every  foible  incident 
to  childhood.  His  immature  mind,  which  can  perha(>s  form 
a  more  complex  plan  of  mischief  than  might  be  accredited 
to  one  of  riper  intellect,  is  ever  fixed  upon  the  cliaracter  of 
excellence  he  has  acquired,  and  which  he  is  desirous  of 
sustaining — not  from  principle,  but  from  pride.  To  this 
end,  artifice  is  the  shield  beneath  which  all  his  juvenile  in- 
discretions are  concealed.  Like  the  invisible  power  that 
puts  the  automaton  in  motion,  he  enjoys  in  secret  the  re- 
sult of  many  a  well-played  game  :  in  time,  he  becomes  an 
adept  at  falsehood,  and  is  conspicuous  as  a  ready  mischief- 
maker  and  tale-bearer. 

**  Cousin  Corally,  see  what  Louis  has  done  to  your 
plants."  "  Uncle  Daniel,  there's  Louis  chunking  down 
the  haws."  ''O!  Miss  Polly,  only  look  how  brother  has 
dsM/t  your  muscovy-duck !"  with  various  similar  complaints, 
arc  hourly  lodged  by  this  little  patlcrn-lioy  of  my  uncle's 
family.  At  my  suggestion,  uncle  Danitl  has  determined  t6 
depart  from  the  custom  so  reprehensible  in'  many  wealthy 
planters  in  out*  settlement,  that  of  suffering  their  boys  to 
arrive  at  manhood  wiOi  scarcely  any  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  education;  so  that  I  hope  our  Roman-named  hero 
and  his  brother  will  not  hereafter  be  as  destitute  of  learn- 
ing, as  the  generality  of  our  young  men  are  at  present.  It 
is  not  uxrfreqiTcntly  the  case,  that  large  sums  are  expended 
on  some  favorite  daughter,  who,  at  a  fashionable  seminary, 
acquires  just  sufficient  to  render  her  vain,  foolish  and  dis- 
respectful to  her  parents  and  others  whom  she  imagines 
her  inferiors  in  knowledge ;  while  thej|Q|p  is  left  to  revel  in 
the  lil>erty  of  untutored  ignoraacef^tfihe  instance  of  my 
mother  and  unclc^the  formerpoMCMed  all  the  acquire- 
ments of  a  well-educated  lady  oHier  day,  while  her  brother 
Daniel  was  allowed  only  an  occasional  sip  at  the  fountain 
of  science.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  having 
been  prosperous  in  the  world,  he  has  never  sufficiently  felt 
his  deficieucies  to  csuse  him  to  be  anxious  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  sons,  Nicholas  and  William,  who  have  had  as 
limited  a  share  of  instruction  as  himself.  These  two  young 
men  are  second  Nimrods.  Neither  Uie  heavy  fogs  from  the 
swamps,  nor  the  driszling  shower,  can  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  their  favorite  pastime,  when  the  day  arrives  which 
they  hare  set  apart  fur  field-sports.  They  and  their  brother 
sportsmen  scent  the  first  bree2le  of  the  dawn,  and,  winding 
the  musical  horn,  scamper  off  full  of  life  and  glee — whilst 
the  welkin  resounds  with  merry  voices,  and  tumultuous 
sound  of  horse  and  hound. 

CHAPTER  V. 

"  Nothing  in  air  or  earth  can  be 
Fit  type  of  my  inconstancy." 

''And  so  Laura  has  come  back,"  said  William.  "  You 
roust  go  and  see  her, cousin;  I  want  you  to  renew  your  ioti- 
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■■ey  with  her,  for  I  have  a  great  notion  of  cooxting  her. 
What  do  yoa  think  of  it,  Corally  T" 

"Yob  are  not  acrioas,  I  am  sore,"  I  replied,  feigning  to 
didwliere  the  troth  that  spoke  too  eridently  from  his 
heightened  eomplezion. 

"  I  never  was  more  seriona  in  my  life." 

"Then,  as  a  sister  I  advise  you  not  td  cherish  a  hope 
which  most  end  in  mortification  and  disappointment.  Yoti 
see  I  deal  frankly  with  yoo." 

**  I  woald  take  it  more  kind  if  yoW  wonld  help  me,**  said 
WiD. 

**  Really,  oooain  William,  you  sniprise  me.  Laara  is  no 
doubt  sammnded  by  admirers  who  Would  darken  the  torch 
of  jroor  hanriile  love.** 

**!  sm  not  so  sure  of  that,"  answered  the  persevering 
lover,—**  when  we  were  children  together,  she  used  to  take 
to  me,  1  thought.** 

**  I  never  remarked  it.** 

"Well,  never  mind,  Joe  Harden*s  boggy  is  in  the  lot ;  he 
•ays  we  may  have  it,  and  if  you  are  willing  I  will  drive  you 
to  the  Grove  this  aftemocAi.** 

I  sssented  to  this  proposition,  and  soon  after  dinner  we 
sstoot 

There  is  not  much  ter admire  in  the  Grove.  It  is  situated 
nther  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  clothed  with  little  else  than 
occasions!  groups  of  persimmon  trees,  whose  blotted,  un- 
accndy  foliage,  adds  neither  verdure  nor  beauty  to  dke  land- 
sc^»e.  Mrs.  Haalewood  received  and  welcomed  as  with 
her  usual  kindness  and  warmth,  though  at  first  she  did  not 
reeogniae  in  the  well-grown  girl  be^re  her,  the  little  romp' 
mg  child  that  she  h»d  parted  with  some  years  previous. 

**  Laura,  here  is  Corslly  Walton !"  she  exclaimed. 

Miss  Haslewood  uttered  an  expression  of  surprise,  and 
ranaing  forward^  kiaaed  me  repeatedly,  while  ahe  held  me 
sacirded  in  her  arras. 

"And  this,  too«  is  your  old  play-felloW,  William,**  con- 
tinoed  Mrs.  Haalewood,  again  shaking  my  cousin  warmly 
by  the  hand  aa  she  presented  him  lo  her  daughter,  who  sc- 
ksowledged  hi*  aisqiiaintanee  by  a  sKght  movement  of  the 
hcsd. 

It  was  not  female  jealousy,  1  believe,  that  caused  the 
feelings  I  experienc^ed  on  beholding  Laura  after  our  long 
scpsrstion :  but  wlule  I  was  struck  with  admiration  at  her 
dazsling  eomplezion  and  showy  form,  I  still  looked  in  vain 
f»  that  which  my  imagination  had  pictured  of  n  lovely, 
agreeable  young  tvoman.  Th6  expression  of  satisfaction 
diffused  over  her  oonntenance,  was  not  the  benignant  look 
of  one  at  peace  with  herself  and  others,  but  that  of  self- 
satisfied  pride,  «xm}  conscious  beauty,  fearless  of  rivalry. 

"It  is  extremely  easy  to  be  as  egotistical  as  Montaign, 
sad  ss  eooeeited  as  Rousseau,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult 
lo  be  as  entertaining  as  the  one^  and  as  eloquent  as  the 
ether."  Laura  talhed  incessaotlyr  &nd  the  subject  seldom 
varied  from  herself. 

William,  poor  fellow,  dressed  in  his  very  best,  was  never 
aoliced,  except  by  Mn.-  Hsxlewood — ^whose  simple,  unaf* 
lected  hospitality  of  maimer,  was  a  gr^at  relief  to  the  negli- 
gence, or  overstrained  courtesy  of  her  daughter. 

A  tray  of  fine  melons  #as  handed  about  Will  eyed  the 
iiuit  but  refused  tc  partake  of  it,  fearing  to  betray  bis  coun- 
try breediiii; ;  as  it  really  requires  no  small  degree  of  grace 
to  masticate  a  large  slice  of  Watermelon,  from  which  the 
seeds  must  be  separated,  unless  we  would  swallow  the 
greater  pait  of  them.  As  great  a  phenomenotf  atf  can  be 
csi{ce}ved  in  the  country,  is  an  old  cracker  bachelor.  Mr. 
Talff.  theiwother  of  Mrs.  Hatlewood,  presents,  in  his  per- 
•ooal  freedom,  as  striking  an  aoobialy  as  that  of  the  itepublic 
sf  San  Marino. 

A  deep  blush  overspread  the  fate'  of  Laurir  av  Mr.  Tally 
entered  the  mom ;  and  thotigh  I  perceived  that  I  should 
We  better  plessed  her  had'  I  disregaided  his  awkward 
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scrape  of  the  foot  and  thrust-out  arm,  yet  I  was  poasetsed 
of  sufficient  upright  independence  to  rise  and  receive  hia' 
hard,  gloveless  hand. 

Naturally  acute  of  perception.  Tally  #as  not  tfnmiikdful 
of  the  delicate  position  which  he  occupied,  seated  m  he 
was  in  his  coarse,  homely  garb,  oti  the  graceful  Grecian 
chair,  encomptwtf^  by  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of 
life ;  his  clay-flained  bn^ans  rcAing  on'  the  magnificent 
manufacture  of  Brussels,  and  infcotopanf' with  his  fashioha- 
ble  and  accomplished  niece.  Whenever  he  imagined  that 
he  could  acquit  himself  well,  he  ventured  to  join  in  tha 
conversation ;  and  at  dtae  time,  gazitig  from  the  window, 
declared  that  the  prospect  was  quite '  picteristic' 

After  we  bad  bade  adien  to  the  Haslewoods  and  were 
returning  hoc&6, 1  said  to  William — "  I  believe  you  a>e  awa- 
kened from  the  dream  in  which  yon  have  so  late  indulged." 

"What  dream?"  he  inquired,  suddenly  starting  ftbm  a 
deep  reverie. 

**  Of  love  and  Laura,*'  I  replied,  smiling. 

**  She  is  too  fine  for  the  piney-woods,"  said  William ;  "I 
expect,  if  she  ^er  gets  marrierl,  she  will  live  either  in  the 
carrisge  or  oh  the  carpet :"  and  the  poor  disappointed  lover 
whipped  the  horses  in  very  spleen,  uhtit  trees  and  fences 
seemed  to  pass  by  us  like  lightning. 

CHAPTER  Yt 

«<  Hard  was  thy  sad  fate! 
Fo¥'6*er  tfa^  mangled  oorpse,  iv  joyous  glee, 
Matrons,  maids,  urchins,  each  before  a  plate. 
Shall  mingle  laugh  and  mirth  and  jollity, 
Until  at  laA  satiety  shall  be, 
And  they  are  full  of  happtneas  and  thee!" 

Ladka*  CoH^miien. 

The  fair  resident  of  the  Grore  half  become  an  object  of 
general  interest.  The  sensation  that  a  city  belle  ci^ates,  is 
trifling  and  cf  atnsscent  compared  with  that  produced  by  her, 
who  comes  forth  like  a  "  bright  peculiar  star,"  amid  the 
foggy  atmosphere  of  country-fashion*.  The  seclusi6n  which 
necessarily  screens  the  rustic  belle  from  the  gaae  of  every- 
day beholders,  whets  the  edge  of  curiosity  tenfold.  Many 
of  our  beaut  will  make  a  circuit  of  mifeir,  from  their  proper 
destination,  ^hen  riding  out,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Misa 
Hazlewood.- 

Among  ottitt  ehtertainmenu  in  the  tobntry,  barbecues 
frequently  are  git  en,  and  ladies  are  sometimes  invited  to 
these  colossal  feasts.  The  last  barbecue  that  was  given, 
took  place  at  Mr.  Harden*a  spring,  at  n^  remote  distance 
from  the  habitation  of  the  family.  The  Haftlens  are  five  in 
!  number,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  two  daughters 
and  a  boo.  The  Miss  Hardens  have  arrived  at  that  time  of 
life,  when  "  tbuey  wrinkles"  begin  to  usurp  the  place  of 
what  were  oAcc  tftyled  dhnples.  Determined  not  to  let 
youth  glide  by  without  some  redeeming  quality  to  supply  its 
place,  they  have  phidently  endeavored  to  divert  the  eye  of 
the  world  from  their  waning  charms,  to  the  brighter  blase 
of  their  intelfectu^  acquirements.  Miss  Sarah  and  Miss 
Rachel  were  attired  in  the  most  classical  simplicity  ^  their 
hesds  in  nets,  through  the  interstices  of  whidh  the  grey 
hairs  protruded  like  rows  of  fish-bones. 

A  fine  grove  of  black-jacks  formed  an  agreeable  shade— 
beoeath  which,  chairs  and  benches  were  plated  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  fair  sex.  The  victims  that  had  been 
sacrificed  for  the  occasion,  filled  the  air  #ith  a  rich  steam 
of  cookery,  and  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  elder  part  of 
the  compkny,  who,  apparently,  had  attiembled  for  the  grati- 
fication of  one  individual  sens^.*  The  distinction  may  be 
false  that  is  drawn  between  o(Bf  ordinary  meals  and  this 
mode  of  preparing  food ;  but  to  iM  it  is  revolting  to  witness, 
on  so  large  a  acale,  man's  power  over  the  brute  creation, 
and  to  learn  the  extent  of  his  vencity. 
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Indeed,  we  roontry-folks  little  reflect  how  we  refine  upon 
cruelty,  when  tome  helpless  animal,  slaughtered  for  our 
use,  is  deroured  by  the  light  of  its  own  fat^  moulded  into 
easidies — which  shed,  as  it  were,  a  mock  splendor  over  its 
ruin*.. 

Limrm  came  attended  by  several  beaux  from  the  city, 
tome  of  whom  offended  by  not  remaining  fixtures  in  her 
train.  I  rtmarked  the  bright  blush  of  wounded  pride  and 
vanity  overspreading  her  face  as  one  of  them  approached 
my  side,  where  he  remained  in  attendance  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  The  more  I  see  of  Laura,  the  more  1  am  con- 
TiDced  of  the  fallacy  of  childish  friendship.  The  pleasing 
£uicies  that  beguiled  me,  when  I  recollected  her  as  the 
diosen  being  into  whose  bosom  all  my  most  secret  thoughts 
were  to  be  confided,  and  to  whose  counsel  I  was  to  fly  on 
occasions,  trivial  when  named,  but  which  are  often  momen- 
tous in  w^oman^s  history,  have  been  dissolved.  The  unwil- 
ling truth  that  the  friend  of  my  youth  is  changed,  or  at  least 
appears  to  me  in  her  real  c<^ors,  forces  itself  upon  me  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  resisted. 

Mr.  Tally  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  personages 
present.  He  felt  quite  at  home  in  the  open  air,  and  trod 
fearlessly  on  the  velvet  turf,  as  if  he  had  an  equal  right  to 
do  so  with  any  other  of  the  lords  of  creation.  He  was  ha- 
bited in  a  coat  of  neutral  tint,  striped  inexpressibles  and 
buck-skin  shoes,  which  he  constantly  affirmed  were  inva- 
luable for  the  relief  of  corns.  Tally's  face  is  one  that  is 
defined  by  chords  instead  of  lines ;  and  he  pertinaciously 
adheres  to  that  style  of  wearing  the  hair  called  the  London 
Brush,  in  vogue  in  his  green  days,  and  which  forcibly  re- 
minds one  of  the  old  song  of  the  **  Derby  Ram" — 
"  The  hair  that  grew  on  his  head  sir, 
Reached  up  to  the  skies." 

The  conviviality  of  these  entertainments  depend  much 
upon  the  quantity  of  refreshments  consumed  at  them.  The 
flowing  glass  must  circulate  liberally,  before  our  country 
youth — generally  troubled  with  mauvais  honie — manifest 
■ymptoms  of  talkativeness  and  gaiety.  The  frigid  influ- 
ence, diffused  by  the  presence  of  the  61ite  of  the  settlement, 
is  then  no  longer  felt.  Many  an  incipient  passion,  hereto- 
fore declared  only  by  the  unmeaning  stare,  finds  utterance 
in  words.  Mr.  Tally  was  my  devoted  admirer  for  the  day. 
I  was  the  only  belle  of  distinction  who  would  listen  to  him, 
and  of  course  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  good-nature. 
The  withering  glances  of  Laura  did  not  impede  his  loqua- 
city, which  would  break  in  upon  her  vivacity  like  the  Ixxiing 
eroak  of  the  raven.  Her  pleasure  was  obviously  damped 
by  her  uncouth  kinsman  being  one  of  the  parly. 

**  I  wtnut  hwwd  a  lady,"  began  Tally,  striving  to  perpe- 
trmte  an  anecdote  to  which  no  one  would  listen — "  1  vmut 
hunodf*^  he  repeated  several  times,  but  being  ever  and  anon 
interrupftd,  he  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

My  benevolence  had  been  too  severely  taxed,  in  submit- 
ting to  the  infliction  of  his  colloquial  powers,  to  consent  to 
be  his  partner  in  the  dance,  which  began  with  much  rustic 
spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  practised  grace  on  the  other,  chn- 
racteristic  of  the  different  phases  that  the  company  exhi- 
bited. Laura  imagined  herself  empress  of  the  revels,  and 
moved  as  such.  The  pliant  grass  rose  elastic  under  her 
light  footsteps,  as  she  threaded  the  intricate  mazes  of  a  reel, 
which  required  the  happiest  knack  to  find  a  step  to  suit  it. 

**  Tslly's  got  it,  by  jingo,"  cried  one,  as  the  feet  of  the 
bachelor  performed  a  double  quick  time  to  the  music. 

**  Here  comes  bother'uro,"  whispered  Laura  to  roe,  tu 
Tally  approached  to  turn  her  in  the  dance. 

**  You  are  a  bother  and  a  botheration  wherever  you  foes," 
retorted  he,  whisking  his  dank  looking  coat-skirts  in  de- 
fiance as  he  capered  off— cutting  numerous  flip-flaps  ere  he 
Tf^fained  his  place. 
Lmurm  reddened  with  rexstioD,  while  the  tears  sprung  to 


"  O !  never  mind,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Hazlewood,  endea 
voring  to  soothe  her  perturbation,  **  every  one  knows  your 
uncle,  and  it  is  hnpossible,"  she  added,  good-humoredly,  **to 
coin  Chesterfields  from  every  clod  of  earth." 

Young  Harden  and  his  sisters  were  quite  infatuated  with 
the  heiress  of  the  *■  Grove.'  The  former  talked  of  his  buggy 
and  splendid  bays,  and  laughed  between  each  word — going 
through  all  the  musical  he.  he's,  and  ha,  ha's,  of  the  laughing 
gamut— carefully  avoiding  the  Lass  ho,  ho,  in  which  he  is 
wont  to  indulge  when  in  company  with  my  cousins  and  the 
hounds. 

The  dews  of  evening  moistening  the  turf,  was  the  signal 
for  returning  home.  The  same  gentleman  who  had  morli- 
fied  Laura,  by  being  too  attentive  to  me,  advanced  to  lead 
me  away,  when,  pretending  sudrlenly  to  recollect  some- 
thing, she  called  after  him;  and  before  he  could  return.  Tal- 
ly had  safely  deposited  me  in  uncle  Daniel's  carriage,  de- 
claring, as  he  bade  me  "  good-by ,"  that  it  was  the  "  cleverest 
little  cae  he  had  been  at  in  some  time." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

*'  I  am  half  afraid  through  his  raptured  eyes 
He'll  be  gazing  his  soul  away." 

Mrt.  Sigtntmey. 

It  was  during  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  which,  from  the 
previous  drought  and  sombre  aspect  of  the  firmament, 
threatened  to  prove  of  long  continuance,  that  I  sat  at  a  win- 
dow, watching  the  descending  drops  upon  the  flowering 
vines,  which  seemed  to  drink  joyfully  in  the  refreshing 
moisture.  Old  Sylvia,  with  the  skirts  of  her  petticoat 
turned  over  her  head,  by  way  of  an  umbrella,  and  holding 
an  axe  in  her  hand,  cam^  out  to  cut  wood ;  for  negroes  are 
an  improvident  race  of  beings,  seldom  reflecting  on  the  fu- 
ture until  its  wants  actually  demand  their  attention.  Among 
some  of  them,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  superstition  attached 
to  burning  sassafras.  Although  there  were  several  logs  of 
this  wood  lying  conveniently  by,  yet  the  old  woman  refused 
to  use  them,  saying,  as  I  ran  into  the  kitchen  and  threw  a 
stick  on  the  fire,  "  That  no  good  was  going  to  come  out 
of  it." 

I  endeavored  to  learn  the  &11  measure  of  the  evil  pre- 
dicted from  my  rashness,  but  could  gather  nothing  further 
than  a  repetition  of  the  same  words,  accompanied  by  a  por- 
tentous shake  of  the  head ;  and  laughing  at  the  gravity  of 
the  ancient  Sybil,  I  returned  to  the  house. 

Though  all  would  droop  and  perish  were  it  not  for  the 
genial  rains  that  gladden  the  earth,  yet  we  are  often  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  complain  of  these  drops  shed  by  nature — 
which,  like  the  tears  of  penitence,  are  succeeded  by  new 
life  and  joy  fulness.  The  spirit  of  ennui  was  fast  stealing 
over  me.  I  sauntered  from  window  to  window,  with  one 
absorbing  feeling,  which  was,  that  it  would  cease  raining. 
Uncle  Daniel  was  fa.5t  locked  in  the  gentle  arms  of  sleep. 
The  boys— as  my  two  athletic  cousins  are  always  denomi- 
nated— were  absent,  and  the  little  ones  engaged  in  making 
miniature  boats  to  launch  upon  the  puddles.  To  watcb 
these  paper-sailed  baubles  skimming  across  the  water,  was 
some  relief  to  the  mental  vacuity  I  was  experiencing.  The 
day  was  fast  sinking  to  a  close,  when  the  rain  unexpectedly 
ceased.  The  magnificent  sun  threw  aslant  its  glittering 
rays,  until  it  gradually  sunk  to  rest.  Then  those  "  bright 
sentinels  of  night,"  the  stars,  began  their  work  of  illumina- 
tion. The  reflections  inspired  by  this  pleasingly  tranquil 
hour,  were  interrupted  by  a  call  to  supper.  How  do  the  or- 
dinary, irresistible  demands  of  Nature,  put  to  flight  the  hap- 
piest, the  purest  emotions  of  the  soul ;  and  how  readily  do 
we  prove  our  earth-bom  origin,  by  the  facility  with  which 
we  can  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  henvenly  thinp,  to 
'  the  groaMx  occ«piX\oni  o(  VVle. 
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It  is  wKen  the  last  meBl  is  6ni8hed  that  we  can  enjoy 
tbe  boon  that  anoeeed  after  the  buatle  of  life  is  gone  by. 
When  I  make  music  one  of  the  occnpationa  of  night,  let  the 
aouf  be  scnooa  or  gay,  it  aoonda  more  celeatial  and  harmo- 
BMnta — more,  as  if  in  unison  with  the  "  dulcet  music  of  the 
sphejes,**  than  when  I  chant  it  by  the  distracting  glare  of 
day.  Uncle  Daniel  haa  no  music  in  his  soul — still,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  immortal  poet,  I  must  deny  that  he  ia  **  fit 
for  treason,  stratagem  and  spoil."  Like  many  other  sub- 
stances of  rough  exterior,  he  has  a  heart  fraught  with  some 
of  the  kindliest  feelings  of  humsnity.  it  is  true,  he  has 
^jodiees,  inseparable  from  one  destitute  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation ;  bat  it  would  be  unwise  in  any  to  overlook  his  nu- 
neiiMis  virtues,  to  gase  exclusively  on  the  inferior  points  of 
kis  character. 

He  is  a  politician  aa  far  as  having  adopted  a  particular 
set  of  opiniobs,  which  he  would  defend  with  his  life  r^her 
dttn  relinquish : — and  he  diacusses  theae  opinions  freely 
sad  obstinately,  whenever  he  can  find  a  listener,  which  ia 
not  unfrequent,  as  these  discussions  generally  take  place  at 
Che  head  of  bis  own  table,  and  are  baeked  by  such  good 
cheer,  that  few  are  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  overlook  the  vio- 
lence of  the  politician,  in  the  munificence  and  hospitality 
of  the  host. 

1  love  to  speak  of  the  virtues  of  uncle  Daniel^not  that 
Aey  have  no  voice  for  themselves ;  for  his  bounty  to  the 
poor,  his  kindness  to  the  strao^er,  sad  his  exemplary  recti- 
tude IA  every  transaction  of  life,  declare  hin  worth  moie 
eloquently  than  the  most  studied  commendations. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  retiring  to  rest,  a  stranger  was 
aanoaaced.    He  had  lost  his  way  among  the  bewildering 
intneaeies  of  the  woods,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  light 
from  oar  windotrs,  had  come  to  be  directed  on  the  road. 
But  the  ahelter  of  Bellair  once  gained,  was  not  so  easily 
abandoned.    Uncle  Daniel .  invited  htm  to  remain,  and, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  ordered  his  horse  to  be  put  in 
the  stable  and  vrell  attended  to.    Langdon  waa  the  name  by 
which  the  stranger  announced  himself,  as  he  obeyed  my 
ancle's  signal  io  be  seated.    He  turned  his  gase  towards 
me,  as  my  relationship  to  hia  entertainer  was  mentioned  by 
way  of  intnidactimi,  and  his  eyes  were  not  as  quickly  mith- 
drawn  from  my  face  as  good  breeding  should  have  diotsted. 
The  nunnere  of  our  new  acquaintance  are  graceful,  and  his 
eoBversation  flows  naturally  and  elegantly.    On  this  occa- 
sion, there  was  none  of  that  tact  which  persons  sometimes 
imagine  they  possess  of  suiting  their  conversation  to  their 
ccwapaay,  and  which  frequently  displeases  and  disgusts;  for 
the  minds  of  individuals  may  often  be  at  variance  with  their 
pufsuits.    He  neither  spoke  of  the  crops,  nor  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  and  although  uncle  Daniel  could  more  readily  have 
conversed  oa  the  fonner  topic,  he  was  better  pleased  to  lis- 
ten to  the  stranger's  intellectual  resources,  not  exhibited  ss 
if  to  astonish  or  instruct,  liut  thrown  out  in  that  off-hand 
manner,  certain  to  please  because  divested  of  the  wish  of 
doing  so. 

As  Mr.  Langdoo  grew  more  familiar,  he  mentioned  his 
having  recently  become  the  legatee  of  Fern-bank — a  fine 
fium  within  a  few  miles  of  us.  He  was  on  his  way  thither, 
when  be  had  misUken  the  rosd.  Uncle  Daniel  rode  the 
next  Bkoniing  with  him  to  inspect  his  new  inheritance. 

Shortly  after  their  departure,  Laura  arrived.  From  cer- 
tain expressions  that  inadvertently  fell  from  her  lips,  I  dis- 
covered that  she  had,  by  some  means,  become  apprized  of 
the  presence  of  our  accidental  gueat.  By  the  uncommon 
care  that  had  been  bestowed  on  the  decoration  of  her  per- 
son, it  would  seem  that  she  was  bent  on  conquest.  The 
nireties  and  toils  of  srt,  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  Lau- 
m*s  attire,  drove  me  to  my  toilet.  I  was  not  actuated  by  a 
wish  to  outshine  my  coKpanion~which  would  have  been 
mpamUio — but  I  was  not  so  amiable  4s  to  wish  to  heighten 
the  faifltn  of  her  charms  by  the  pUuttness  of  my  appearance. 


Those  who  pretend  to  decry  the  pride  and  vanity  of  all 
beauty  but  that  of  the  mind,  will  scorn  the  exultation  with 
which  I  turned  from  my  minor  when  C  had  given  the  final 
finish  to  my  dress,  by  placing  one  of  those  sweet,  modest 
wild-roses,  that  spring  profusely  among  our  woods,  amid 
the  light  tresses  of  my  hair:  "And  yet  I  sighed,  as  1  took 
one  more  look — ^it  w  all  a  vain  show,  and  how  miseimUs 
and  insignificant  must  she  be,  who  has  no  other  resource 
than  in  planning  and  forming  finery  to  enhance  charms  that 
the  simplest  objects  in  creation  can,  unaided,  outvie." 
But  still  I  was  pleased— for  though  we  can  all  moralise, 
they  are  only  preaumptuovs  pretenders  who  claim  ezemp* 
tion  from  the  female  foible  of  vanity. 

'^That  rose  is  very  unbecoming,"  cried  Lsura,  sntiching 
it  from  my  hair ;  and  before  I  could  remonstrate,  or  dwell 
upon  the  motive  that  I  intsgined  had  governed  her,  uncle 
Daniel  and  Langdon  entered  the  room.  I  have  not  descri- 
l)ed  the  latter;  but  as  his  principal  beauty  is  the  high  inteU 
lectual  cast  of  his  features,  it  would  be  difficult  te  present 
a  just  resemblance  of  him,  as  the  light  of  the  soul,  ema- 
nating from  each  glance,  cannot  be  emiwdied.  Women,  ia 
general,  are  quick  to  discern  the  impression  made  by  one 
of  their  own  sex.  The  beauty  of  Laura  Haslewood  is  of 
that  description  which  strikes  at  once :  and  this  vras  its  ef- 
fect upon  Langdon.  And  how  admirably  did  the  conceited 
girl  act  her  part !  What  well  feigned  simplicity  did  shs 
display— and  how  modestly  were  her  eyes  csst  to  the 
ground,  as  the  speaking  ones  of  Langdon  rested  upon  her. 

lu  female  society,  Laura  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the  con- 
sciousness she  feels  of  her  surpassing  loveliness :  on  ths 
contrary,  she  is  ever  anxious  to  assert  her  claims  to  supe- 
riority, and  to  elicit  from  othera  an  acknowledgment  of  it. 

Nic,  Bill,  Joe  Harden,  and  other  fellow-sportsmen,  made 
their  appearance,  all  bespattered  with  mud,  just  as  dinner 
was  on  the  talile. 

There  is  a  frankness  and  good  humor  about  Nicholas  that 
is  very  prepossessing.  He  narrated,  with  animated  ges- 
ticulation, the  difficulties  and  excitement  of  the  chase« 
which  had  been  a  long  one— and  of  which,  a  gallant  stag 
was  the  trophy. 

"  I  declare,"  said  Nic,  in  concluding,  *' I  could  have  cried 
when  the  animal  was  going  to  give  out,  he  hsd  d^  it  along 
so  handsomely :  and  when  he  bayed  the  dogs,  the  tears 
rolled  over  his  face— I  really  did  hate  it" 

This  rude  burst  of  sentiment,  gave  to  the  handsome  fea- 
tures of  the  young  huntsman  an  expression  of  ssdness, 
which  was,  however,  quickly  dissipated  by  the  broad  laugh 
which  succeeded. 

'*!  reckon  if  you  had  seen  Joe*s  face  this  morning,  cou- 
sin Corally,  you  would  have  seen  a  beauty.  You  know 
that  little  branch  that  runs  right  by  widow  Dorsey's  hen- 
house?" A  succession' of  nods  and  winks  from  young 
Harden,  who  really  resembled  a  mud  oyster,  interrupted  ths 
recital  of  his  disastrous  overthrow,  which  Nic  was  about  to 
disclose,  who,  bursting  with  merriment  at  the  recoUecttoa, 
could  scsreely  withstand  the  tempUtion  of  rallying  his  friend 
upon  it. 

**  Heaven  has  no  rage^like  love  to  hatred  turned."  Wil- 
liam  makes  good  this  remark :  Laura's  contempt  and  dis- 
dain of  her  awkward  admirer,  has  ended  in  his  utterly  de- 
testing her.  Not  content  with  indulging  his  dislike  in 
secret,  be  endeavore  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  othera,  a 
portion  of  his  own  baleful  feelinga.  During  dinner  he  be- 
haved so  rude,  in  whispering  shout  her,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  call  him  to  order  by  expressively  glancing  my  eyes  from 
him  to  uncle  Daniel.  There  is  very  little  ceremony  ob- 
served at  a  country-dinner.  There  is  no  need  of  *'  pressing 
the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food ;"  for  the  plenty  that  pre- 
vails, the  hearty  appetites  of  the  company,  and  their  free- 
dom from  useless  courtesy,  banish  every  thing  like  formality, 
and  produce  the  agreeable  sensation  of  being  at  home. 
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In  th«  ftftamooa  wc  made  a  party  to  riait  Poplar  Spring, 
which  dierives  ita  naioo  from  thB  oircumatance  of  the  apot 
heing  OTergrown  ivith  poplar  trees,  ahading  the  bright  full 
jet  of  water,  bursting  from  the  side  of  a  raoas^oTered  ba^k, 
and  which  winds  its  derioua  coune  through  the  surround- 
ing Ibfcat.  The  young  men  and  myself  rode  on  horseback — 
Laura  and  Langdon  ovocupied  a  buggy.  Joe  Harden,  whose 
admiration  of  Miaa  Haxlewood  was  cooled  by  her  evident 
preference  for  Langdon,  adhered  peitinacioualy  to  my  bridle 
rein — perhaps  with  a  desire  to  pique  the  ooquettish  L^uja. 
Poplar  Spring  im  a  picturesque  spot,  and  only  wants  a  n> 
mantjic  white  cottage  to  make  it  complete ;  but  the  eye  may 
look  in  Tain  for  agir-h  an  object  The  moat  vivid  imagina- 
tion could  not  inveit  the  dingy  log-cabin,  that  aiaf^  ^^^i 
with  any  of  the  ]|Uuring  featurea  of  romance. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 
*<  The  doctor  looked  wise :  *  a  alow  fever,*  he  said.** 

Langdon  is  fated  to  become  the  hero  of  our  woodlanda. 
He  has  sprained  hia  ankle,  and  p^vented  the  depajfure  to 
town  that  he  was  meditating. 

*'  Thia  comes  of  your  burning  sajri^/a*'— youll  bls*e  me 
next  time,'*  aaid  Sylvia,  with  a  sagacipus  look — "  It's  your 
busincta  now  to  take  cjire  and  tatu  the  gentleman." 

Th^  accident,  which  at  fi^st  cauaed  us  little  alarm, 
prove4  to  be  more  serious  than  vee  l^ad  apprehended.  One 
of  the  small  bonea  of  the  limb  if  also  fractured ;  so  that 
the  patience  of  Langdon  will  be  called  into  exercise. 
l¥ith  his  cultivated  mind,  and  fondneas  for  reading,  nq 
4oabt  the  invalid  is  provided  with  resources  against  the 
^oom  of  indisposition  and  aojitude  ;  and  uncle  Daniel  has 
aaaured  him,  that  he  Fill  be  so  well  attended  that  he  will 
regret  his  recovery.  Notwithstanding  these  promises  and 
prognoatications,  he  looked  rather  rueful ;  but  this  morning, 
observing,  through  an  opep  yvindow,  the  gardener  at  work 
npon  a  patch  of  fegetablea,  which  uncle,  by  way  of  conso- 
lation, told  him  ^oiild  be  fit  for  his  use  by  the  time  he  got 
well,  he  am.iled  as  placidly  as  did  Cardinal  de  Ret;^,  upoi^ 
hia  aaparagua  be4,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  Baatile. 

Thia  morning  the  ^.eather  is  uufayorable  for  the  iuFalid, 
and  the  pain  oc^ayiooed  by  Uu)  injury  he  has  tuatained,  ia 
attended  with  fever.  Our  piney-wood's  Espulapius,  Dr. 
BUss,  with  an  aspect  of  profound  wisdom,  enjoins  perfect 
quiet,  with  the  rigorous  enaction  of  gum-tea. 

**  Not  eve^  a  biscuit,  doctor?**  inquired  the  patient,  im- 
ploringly. 

**  Not  a  crumb,'*  replied  the  doctor,  looking  more  pro- 
firandly  profound.     TVAy  will  doctors  look  so  ? 

The  physician  uttered  a  few  agreeable  nothinga  as  he 
quitted  the  room ;  for  some  of  these  professional  gentlemen 
make  it  a  point  to  seaaoi^  their  unaavory  preacriptions  with 
n  spice  of  their  own  jocularity,  which  only  aerves,  however, 
to  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  ehamber  of  aickneas  after  the 
■cintillations  of  technical  wit  have  ezpire<jL  The  heavy 
ai^  that  aucceeded  the  departure  of  Dr.  Qlfss,  convinced 
BM  that  the  aecluaion  in  which  Langidop  fou^d  himaelf,  was 
irksome  and  oppreaaive.  Every  member  of  the  family,  ex- 
cept myself,  was  abaent  I  heaitated  on  the  propriety  of 
•nterii^g  his  apartment.  At  any  rate,  thought  1,  he  shall 
know  that  he  ia  not  quite  deserted— and,  making  a  alight 
stir,  I  commenced  speaking  to  one  of  the  hounds. 

'la  that  you.  Miss  Walton?**  cried  Langdon:  "pray 
in ;  it  wi^  be  an  act  of  charity  to  lighten  my  aolitude. 
I  feel  80  melai^choly,**  he  added,  atretching  out  hia  hand,  aa 
I  entered.  **  Tl^  is  really  kind.  Now  if  yo^  fvili  only 
ttad  to  me :  there  i$  a  volume  of  Byron.'* 

**  You  ibrget  the  j;irohibition,'*  1  said,  smiling. 

**  Never  mind  it :  jread  to  me,  1  beg.** 

<*  Wall,  I  wU)  19^4,  botngt  Byron;  his  poetry  ^i||  not 
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do  for  a  man  in  a  fever.  Here  ia  *  The  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence;* ita  very  commencement  ia  enough  to  lull  one  to 
slumber — 

'Ye  gods  of  quiet,  and  of  sleep  profound, 
Whoae  soft  dominion  o*er  this  castle  swaya.'  ** 

Before  1  had  advanced  far  into  the  poem,  Langdon  had  rt- 
aigned  himaelf  to  alumber,  and  I  atole  quietly  from  the 
room. 

Laura  evincea  great  aolicitnde  in  the  welfare  of  the 
master  of  Fern-bank.  4-  day  seldom  passes  without  bring- 
ing her  here.  William  ia  quite  belligerent  on  the  occasion, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  his  brothers.  Will  know  s  nothing 
of  the  virtue  of  magnanin^ity ;  and  were  it  pot  for  the  ridi- 
cule of  Nicholas,  who  is  his  very  antipodes,  and  my  advice 
to  the  contrary,  he  would  aeek  to  gratify  the  revenge  that 
ranklea  at  hi*  heart.  I  afn  not  aure  that,  even  in  her  child- 
ish days,  Laura  ever  gave  him  cause  to  cherish  the  senti- 
ment that  has  resulted  in  his  disappointment.  However, 
had  ahe  rjepeived  William  as  an  old  acquaintance,  I  think 
ahe  would  have  retained  his  friendship,  eren  though  she 
could  not  bestow  her  love.    For 

"  Who  that  bears  a  human  bosom,  hath  not  often  felt 
How  dear  are  all  the  ties  which  bind  our  race 
In  gentleness  together  ?" 

Our  guest  does  not  appear  aa  much  charmed  with  Laura 
as  formerly.  Perhapa  he  has  penetrated  the  artificial  parts 
of  her  character,  which  are  too  many  to  escape  entire  de- 
tection. While  *he  is  losing  ground,  in  the  favor  of  our 
wounded  hero,  I  aro  gaining  it.  And  here  1  must  aolemnly 
avow— let  those  charge  me  with  perjury  who  will — that  I 
have  had  no  design,  beyond  that  of  showing  kindnesa,  which 
would  have  been  accorded  to  any  one  in  aimilar  circum- 
stances. Whether  it  be  gratitude,  or  a  warmer  aentiment, 
that  dictates  the  behavior  of  Langdon,  I  know  not,  nor  will 
I  pauae  to  inquire.  A  woman,  by  allowing  one  object  to 
engross  her  thoughts,  and  especially  if  that  object  be  an  in- 
telligent, agreeable,  handsome  man,  will  soon  be  unable  to 
fix  them  on  any  thing  besidea. 

"  Something  must  have  happened  at  the  Grove,**  remarked 
Langdon — "Miaa  Hazlewood  has  not  been  here  for  several 
days.** 

"  You  ibrget  that  ahe  paid  ua  a  visit  the  day  before  yea- 
terday,*'  I  answered  ;  "  but  keep  up  your  spirits,  she  will 
probably  come  this  afternoon.** 

Langdon  laughed.  **  There  waa  a  time,"  he  began,  hesi- 
tatingly, "when  Laura  Haxlewood  appeared  to  me  as  the 
embodied  vision  that  my  imagination  had  sometimes  created ; 
but  now — however,  she  certainly  is  very  beautiful,'*  he 
quickly  added — "  there  is  no  term  sufficiently  forcible  to 
express  her  beauty  ;  it  is  daxxling.'* 

**  Frightfully  beautiful,**  said  Nicholas,  laughing. 

'*  Yes,  that  is  a  good  idea.'* 

*'  Well,  I  am  not  as  spiteful  as  Bill,*' continued  Nicholaa ; 
but  111  be  drpt  if  I  would  marry  her  if  eyery  hair  of  her 
head  was  a  bajr  of  gold,  with  a  diamond  sticking  at  the  end 
of  it  You  need  not  shake  your  head  at  me,  Corally,  for  1 
will  speak  pay  mind." 

*' Nicholas  is  right,"  said  Langdon,  taking  my  hand  and 
looking  fondly  in  my  face,  aa  my  cousin  withdrew.  At  thia 
moment  Tally  and  uncle  entered  the  parlojr,  and,  hastily 
retreating,  I  joined  them. 

Tally  has  either  turned  fool,  or  my  lover.  Heaven  grant 
that  it  may  he  the  former,  as  nothing  is  mor^  odious  than 
tender  attentions  from  one  of  his  stamp.  As  soon  aa  I  en* 
tered,  uncle  Daniel  repaired  to  Langdon,  and  I  waa  left 
alone  wi^  the  bachelor. 

"  Who  has  tpt  dove'a'eyes  ?"  said  he,  gasing  in  mine.  1 
smiled— Tally  grinned,  and  would  have  clasped  my  hand  in 
his  SfBal-tkip  paw.    Thia  was  too  much.    I  reddened  with 
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displeaivre,  and  noved  to  ih«  farther  end  of  Um  room.  I 
do  oot  Ikdow  wbethcr  or  not  he  felt  the  repulse :  Car  it  ii  u 
difieelt  lo  read  the  inflexihle  oountenaace  of  Tally,  at  for 
tha  aatiqaarf  to  decipher  the  almoet  illegible  inaeriplioiis  of 
paitafM. 

Oar  eoaatry  visits  are  rery  different  from  the  brief,  fash- 
ioaable  calls  of  the  city.  They  aro  rarely  ahorter  than  a 
day,  and  aie  often  extended  mnch  beyond  that  period.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  preferable  way  of  seeinj; 
oor  acqaaibtanoe ;  for  the  prolonged  gratification  of  being 
with  those  whom  we  admtiie  and  eateem,  as  afforded  in  the 
vneerenonioQa  inlereoarae  of  the  country,  has  its  counter- 
poise, hj  oor  being  oUigad  to  endure,  for  the  same  space  of 
tiBie,  the  society  of  stupid,  uninteresting  yisiters. 

Mr.  Tally's  hott  was  evidently  bung  up  for  the  day— or  if 
tdkea  down,  it  was  osly  to  cover  his  head  as  he  strolled  la- 
aily  aboot  the  premiaes.  Another  circumstance  "  gave  feaiv 
fel  note"  of  his  intended  suy :— he  wore  his  bottle*green 
coat.  AsBong  the  varioua  trials  that  this  life  presents,  that 
of  placing  a  dtaagcseable  admirer  upon  the  catalogue  of 
lib.  might  seem  errooeoosly  and  unnecessarily  adding  to 
its  length.  But  it  orast  be  remembered,  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent grades  in  human  trials ;  and  although  that  to  which 
we  have  reference  does  not  require  us  to  call  to  oor  aid 
cor  oaited  mental  eneigies,  yet  it  is  such  as  demands  no 
■nail  ezereiae  of  patience  to  endure.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
strain the  seomfal  glance,  the  tart  reply,  ever  ready  to  es- 
cape fiom  those  faithful  outlets  of  the  soul — ^the  eye  and 
Boodk  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  altogether  deco- 
raos  fer  a  deisyman  to  make  love  and  courtship  the  sub- 
jects of  his  dtseeaiae  from  the  pulpit ;  but  I  think  that  some 
oaeAil  hints  on  Christian  gentleness,  in  connection  with 
nies  of  behaTior  towards  a  disgusting  lover,  might  not  be 


When  Tally-  was  gone^  Langdon  commenced  rallymg  me 
OB  the  conquest  i  had  made.  I  was  too  seriously  displeased 
to  reply,  and,  blnahing  with  anger,  I  left  the  room :  nor  did 
I  reto»  thither  until  many  hours  after. 

When  at  last  I  repaired  to  him,  he  said — "  Yen  take  my 
hadinage  too  eamestif ,  Miss  Walton :— of  course  there  can 
be  no  truth  in  ^le  jest,  or  I  would  not  have  spoken  on  the 
sobjeec    I  hope  I  have  not  offended  past  forgiveness." 

**  I  acknowledge  I  was  very  angry." 

''And  yoa  were  determined  to  punish  me  by  depriving 
me  of  your  society  ?   You  know  your  power,  and  exert  it." 

**!  had  noi  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  I  would  be  missed, 
hot  I  wish  at  once  to  crush  a  jest  so  very,  very  disagreea- 
ble to  me.  Mr.  Tally  is  the  particular  friend  of  my  uncle, 
who  would  be  displeased  if  I  were  to  show  rudeness  or  dis- 
respect to  any  one  whom  he  admiu  to  his  house — but  if  my 
name  sad  Mr.  Tally*s  are  to  be  coupled  together,  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  consequenoes." 

Langdon  laughed — I  scarcely  know  why,  but  his  laugh 
nag  disooidaatly  in  mf  ears.  It  is  very  certain  that  he 
eateitaina  lor  me  bq  pther  feelings  than  those  of  respect 
sad 


CHAPTER  IX. 

**  O,  woman !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Fantastic,  eoy ,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variabls  as  the  shade. 
By  the  light,  quivViag  aspen  made : 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou." 


Seott, 


Many  obtain  for  themselves  a  fictitious  excellence  by  dy- 
ing in  yenth.  The  glowing  predictions  of  what  such  an 
aas  anght  have  been,  had  not  the  untimely  frost  of  death 
Migkied  the  epeniAff  bloasoms  of  his  ezcellenoe,  invest  the ' 


departed  with  a  greatness,  which  mi|dit  never  have  belonged 
to  him,  had  he  lived  to  attain  to  roHturer  years.  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  propensities  of  human  nature,  to  place  an 
exaggerated  value  upon  that  which  is  no  longer  within  the 
possibility  of  our  enjoyment.  Death  is  ever  an  unwelcome 
guest.  The  objects  he  tears  from  our  reluctant  hearts, 
seem,  to  the  eye  of  *'  weeping  memory,"  the  best  and 
brinthtest;  and  we  accuse  the  tyrant  of  striking,  like  the 
vivid  lightning,  that  which  approximates  nearest  heaven. 

Had  Edward  Langdon  sunk  under  the  disesse  which 
for  the  two  last  weeks  has  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  how 
would  I  have  magnified  every  latent  and  good  quality  that 
he  possesses !  He  had  nearly  recovered  from  his  late  ac- 
cident, when  he  was  attacked  with  fever.  There  was 
some  tincture  of  romance  in  his  first  confinement ;  but  the 
painful  disorder,  with  its  concomitant  circumstances  of  Md* 
low  visage,  aberrant  intellecu,  and  almost  infant  weakness, 
had  nothing  to  distinguish  it,  but  dull,  cold  reality.  As  I 
have  sat  by  the  unconscious  sufferer,  watching  the  progress 
of  the  disease  in  his  sunken  cheek,  and  seen  his  eye  lighted 
up  with  unnatural  brilliancy,  I  have  felt  more  than  a  sister's 
sympathy  in  his  sufferings — more  than  a  sister's  interest  in 
his  recovery.  Langdon,  from  having  been  thrown  so  much 
upon  my  good  feeling,  appears  to  view  me  as  intimately 
connected  with  his  happiness  and  comfort.  If  he  walks, 
I  must  attend  his  feeble  steps;  and  my  voice,  either  in 
reding  or  singing,  is  in  continual  requisition.  With  re- 
turning health  and  spirits,  Langdon  betrays  towards  me  the 
tenderest  regard.  Laura  is  as  unremitted  in  her  devotion 
as  ever.  Except  when  accidentally  detei ned  at  home,  she  is 
sure  to  pay  us  a  daily  visit.  Her  great  personal  attractions, 
and  evident  desire  to  please,  oflen  inspire  me  with  unplea- 
sant sensations ;  while  i  am  assailed  by  an  occasional  pang 
uf  jealousy,  which  however  is  not  of  so  furious  a  descrip- 
tion as  to  cause  hate,  or  a  desire  of  revenge.  In  this  undis- 
guised disclosure  of  my  weakness,  I  am  painting  nature  as 
it  is,  not  what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  when  I  recall  the  bitter 
tears  which  I  shed  in  secret,  when  Langdon  presented 
Laura  the  loveliest  flower  he  gathered,  while  we  walked  in 
the  garden,  I  fear  I  have  been  too  lenient  to  my  mortal 
frailties,  which,  if  depicted  by  the  pencil  of  impartiality, 
might  present  a  darker  outline  than  my  self-love  hss  dared 
to  sketch. 

**  I  wish  to  goodness,"  said  Will,  one  day  after  Laura  had 
departed,  **  that  she  would  quit  coming  here.  She  is  break- 
ing her  neck  after  every  one  she  can  git  koU  of.  She's  dead 
up  for  you,  now." 

Langdon,  to  whom  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  was  ad- 
dressed, colored  up  to  the  forehead. 

**  There  is  not  much  to  flatter  the  vanity,  in  attentions 
that  are  so  promiscuously  distributed,"  he  at  length  replied, 
glancing  his  eyes  at  me. 

"Joe  Harden  is  as  mad  as  fire  at  her,"  proceeded  Wil- 
liam — **  he  thought  that  he  had  got  her  before  you  came." 

**  You  may  inform  him  from  me,  that  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  interfere  with  hioL    You  know  I  am  duencAeiUed." 

*'  She  is  a  little  clipper,  I  tell  you,"  said  William,  pro- 
ceeding to  launch  out  into  very  unbecoming  invectives 
against  Laura,  which,  while  they  diverted  Langdon,  were 
evidently  but  the  ebullitions  of  hatred  and  mortification. 

I  felt  ao  much  displeased  at  my  cousin  that  I  could  have 
choked  him.  In  vain  did  I  frown  and  hem,  but  his  wrath, 
once  unlocked,  bore  away  all  moderation  and  propriety. 

'*  The  very  hounds  join  in  the  cry,"  observed  Langdon,  as 
the  an^imals,  aroused  by  the  loud  voice  of  their  master,  be* 
gan  to  bark  with  all  their  might. 

"  What  ails  the  dogs  ?"  asked  uncle  Daniel,  entering  at 
the  instant 

**  They  are  barking  forth  the  demerits  of  Miss  Laura," 
said  Langdon. 

'*  She  is  a  mighty  clever  little  girl,"  said  uncle — **  for  n^ 
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part,  I  think  a  heap  of  her ;  I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  you 
have  all  got  against  her." 

The  words  of  my  uncle  filled  me  with  shame  and  mortifi- 
cation. I  was  conscious  that  1  had  not  participated  in  the 
conversation,  which  could  not  either  be  said  to  have  been 
sanctioned  by  my  silence  ;  but  this  random  vindication  of 
the  person  in  question,  was  unintentionally  delivered  in 
such  tones,  and  with  such  an  expression  of  countenance,  as 
to  make  it  appear,  that  innocence  was  suffering  from  ma- 
levolence and  envy.  To  attempt  what  I  had  not  before,  an 
open  vindication  of  Laura,  I  at  once  perceived  would  only 
be  making  matters  worse ;  and  when  Langdon  and  myself 
were  left  alone,  I  remained  many  moments  in  embarrassed 
silence.  I  do  not  know  what  occupied  the  mind  of  Lang- 
don while  he  also  continued  mute  ;  but  when  he  again  be- 
gan to  speak  it  was  upon  a  subject  foreign  from  that  which 
had  recently  engaged  us.  Every  thing  this  day  seems  con- 
spired to  give  ourguest  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  our  family, 
or  at  least  of  some  of  its  members.  Betsey  Polhill,  with 
her  arm  bare  to  the  elbows,  paused  on  her  way  from  the 
smokehouse  to  the  kitchen,  to  give  us  an  account  of  a  won- 
derful cure  Laura  had  made  on  old  Mr.  Traverses  "  darter," 
by  the  timely  administration  of  a  "  dost  of  calamy."  This 
attention  to  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  wto  calculated  to 
place  Laura  in  a  more  favorable  point  of  view  than  she  had 
hitherto  been  represented ;  and  confirmed  the  idea — if  such 
had  found  place  in  Langdon*s  mind — of  her  having  been 
held  up  by  my  cousins  in  an  unjust  light,  purposely  to  dis- 
gust. As  Betsey  dwelt  with  tedious  minuteness  on  each 
symptom  of  the  sick  child,  and  expatiated  on  the  kindness 
of  Miss  Hazlewood,  i  remained  inflexibly  silent :  sincerity 
would  not  permit  me  to  extol  goodness,  which  I  was  con- 
vinced was  exercised  too  contiguous  to  Bellair,  to  be  quite 
disinterested.  1  knew  that  there  were  many  within  a 
nearer  compass  of  the  Grove,  who  had  better  claims  upon 
Laura's  considerate  attention,  but  who  had  never  expe- 
rienced it.  The  cabin  of  Mrs.  Travers  rears  its  humble 
top  among  a  cluster  of  fine  trees,  and  is  accevsible  by  a 
pretty  shady  lane,  in  which  L&ngdon  often  walks.  Laura 
is  aware  of  this  circumstance;  and  her  confining  her  charity 
to  a  spot  where  it  is  most  liable  to  meet  his  ears,  is  too 
suspicious  to  pass  unnoticed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

'*  The  happy  bridegroom  by  her  side 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride." 


Scott. 


A  wedding  in  the  country  is  very  much  like  weddings  in 
feneral.  The  bride  is  dressed  in  white,  #ven  to  her  shoes. 
The  groom  wears  a  blue  coat,  white  inexpressibles,  white 
gloves,  and  sometimes  a  white  satin  stock.  The  cakes 
take  as  elevated  a  stand ; — some  lift  their  ice-crowned  tops 
near  others  of  lower  grade,  snd  less  ample  circumference, 
crowned  with  myrtle,  cedar,  and  roses. 

The  bridal  of  Miss  Sarah  Harden  was  graced  by  all  the 
4Mxe  of  the  settlement.  The  event  of  her  marriage  was  joy- 
ful and  unexpected — for  this  lady,  together  with  her  sister, 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  bad  reached  that  period  of 
life,  when  the  ripe  fruits  of  their  intellectual  autumn  were 
judiciously  brought  forward,  to  hide  the  decaying  bloom  of 
their  retreating  summer.  Uncle,  who  is  Squire  Harden's 
most  intimate  friend,  has  been  engaged  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  week,  in  listening  to  the  old  gentleman's  number- 
less arrangements,  and  witnessing  law-papers.  It  has,  for 
some  yesrs  past,  been  a  source  of  regret  and  surprise  to 
their  father,  why  the  Miss  Hardens  should  have  remained 
so  long  unmarried,  when  others,  with  as  few  charms,  and 
lighter  purses,  have  been  led  to  the  hymenial  altar.  The 
inanriage  of  Miss  Sarah  gives  peculiar  satisfactioa  from  the 


circumstance  of  her  being  the  eldest,  and  far  the  least  pretty 
of  the  two.  It  would  hsve  subtracted  much  from  the  joy 
of  the  family,  had  it  been  the  younger  daughter :  for  the  gi- 
gantic figure  of  Miss  Sarah,  dancing  a  melancholy  jxu  wad 
without  her  shoes,  would  have  been  one  of  titose  events  chat 
must  have  excited  the  contrary  emotions  of  the  disciples  of 
Democritus  and  Heraclitus. 

"  I  hope  she  will  let  her  mouth  go,"  said  Nicholas — "  she 
has  screwed  it  so  tight  for  the  last  twenty  years,  thai  you 
could  not  drive  a  |)ea  through  it  with  a  mallet;  I  reckon 
she  holds  it  so  to  keep  her  remaining  teeth  from  escaping." 

Nic  espanded  his  jaws  at  his  own  wit,  and  displayed  a 
handsome  range  of  well  set  teeth,  slightly  discolored  with 
tobacco. 

There  was  a  large  party  assembled  at  the  Squire's ;  and 
many  a  bright  eye  and  blooming  cheek,  whose  lustre  and 
beauty  are  little  known  elsewhere  than  in  the  piney -woods, 
gave  light  and  life  to  the  gay  circle.  The  bride  with  be- 
coming decorum,  was  removed  with  her  attendant  nymphs* 
from  all  curious  eyes,  until  the  arrival  of  the  clergyman  who 
was  to  unite  her  to  her  future  husband. 

"Does  he  not  look  like  an  old  racoon  peeping  from  a 
bunch  of  moss  7"  whispered  Nicholas,  bursting  with  lau^- 
ter  and  pointing  to  the  bridegroom. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Maggee  was  not  such  a  "  man  as  ladies  love 
to  look  upon."  He  was  much  below  the  middle  stature, 
grey-eyed,  grey-haired,  and  grey-whiskered — with  a  mouth, 
which,  if  it  opened  with  a  smile,  showed  a  solitary  tooth, 
sitting  like  .M  arius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  The  ap- 
palling ceremonials  of  matrimony  seemed  not  in  the  least 
to  daunt  him,  having  twice  before  been  principal  in  the 
same  scene.  All  the  idle  forms  of  a  wedding  were  atrictly 
attended  to.  Pieces  of  cake  were  passed  through  the  rinf; 
the  iced-sprig  of  myrtle  in  the  bride's  cake,  was  cut  for  by 
the  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen.  Miss  Rachel,  by  an  adroit 
turn  of  her  knife,  contrived  that  the  ominous  bush  should 
fall  to  her  lot,  and  when  it  did,  started  back  in  well-feigned 
astonishment,  declaring  that  they  must  cut  over  again— that 
she  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing  occurring — ^that  she  really 
was  provoked  at  it. 

"  Your  turn  will  come  next,  that  is  certain,  Rachel,"  said 
Maggee,  rubbing  his  hands  and  chuckling  forth  a  most  un- 
earthly sound. 

Miss  Rachel  protested  against  there  being  any  more  rea- 
son to  joke  her,  than  any  other  present. 

*'  O !  but  it  is  all  fair,"  said  uncle  Daniel,  with  the  best 
intention,  hut  the  least  regard  to  politeness — "age  before 
honesty.  Too  many  of  the  girls  have  already  got  married 
before  you — ^you  must  try  and  follow  your  sister's  exam- 
ple." 

"And  a  very  good  example  it  is,"  cried  Maggee,  with 
every  vacuum  of  his  mouth  crammed  with  pound-cake. 
7'he  delicacy  and  refinement  of  Byron  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  s  woman  eating.  1  was  equally  distressed  at  wit- 
nessing the  ravages  of  the  bridegroom ;  for  it  is  a  dreadful 
spectacle  to  see  the  operations  of  manducation  performed 
with  but  one  solitary  tooth,  and  that  tooth  standing  in  the 
very  "  fore-front  of  the  battle." 

It  was  not  exactly  in  accordance  with  Mrs.  Harden*8 
principles  to  permit  dancing  in  her  house,  but  the  occasion 
was  one  that  might  sanction  a  departure  from  established 
rules ;  and  the  young  people  were  so  very  pressing,  that  at 
last  she  yielded.  If  there  is  not  as  much  grace  introduced 
into  our  dances  in  the  country,  there  is  much  more  life  and 
spirit.  The  floor  echoed  with  the  vigorous  kicking  and 
thumping  of  our  piney-woods  beaux— and  there  was  none 
that  could  surpass  cousin  Nic.  If  activity  and  speed  could 
avail  any  thing,  Terpsichore  might  have  claimed  him  as  her 
own,  and  the  handsome,  good-humored  fsce  of  Nicholas, 
flushed  with  exercise,  and  expanded  into  greater  amin- 
bility  from  the  hilarity  of  the  scene,  together  with  hie  wcU- 
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jbrmnl  peraod.  presented  •»  fair  a  sample  of  a  light-hearted, 
T%nroi»  joatb,  as  conld  have  been  well  ima^ned. 

"iViiwfliMrfe  whnthay — lemonade/*  proceeded  energetical- 
ly 6on  the  mootha  of  iKe  black  musicians,  as  they  railed 
Ik  figures  of  the  dance. 

I  was  the  partner  of  Joe  Hardin  for  four  tets ;  and,  as  it 
it  a  rale  with  joang  ladies  to  imagine  a  conquest  under 
iinilv  circumstances,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  placing  Joe 
inoog  the  number  of  my  most  devoted  admirers. 

**  Voa  are  the  only  one  that  1  would  give  a  cent  to  dan^e 
vithf^said  he,  as  he  conducted  roe  to  my  seat— **  as  for 
ber,** pointing  at  Laura,  **  she  may  sit  till  she  is  tired  before 
I  take  her  ouL" 

Laura  d»d  not  seem  to  enjoy  herself.  Langdon  was  ab- 
icBt.  He  had  been  threatened  with  a  return  of  indispoti- 
tioD,  and  prudently  declined  being  of  the  party. 

The  wedding  sapper  was  s  substantial  one.  Among  a 
Tahety  of  dishes  a  pig  made  one  of  the  number.  This,  no 
(kmbt,  in  fashionable  life,  would  have  been  considered  an 
ratnge,  but  here  it  passed  without  comment ;  and  many — 
judpng  by  the  reception  it  met  with— were  rejoiced  that 
tbe  light  of  its  countenance  had  been  shown  among  us.  The 
fine  pkUed  oysters  and  shrimps,  against  which  our  inland 
Mttkn  entertain  a  strong  prejudice,  were  suffered  to  re- 
Daio  antoached. 

Tiioce  persons  living  at  a  remote  distance,  were  obliged 
tontayat  Mr.  Harden's  all  night.  Uncle  Daniel  and  his 
trio  were  among  the  number :  and  it  was  not  until  daylight 
that  the  merriment  of  the  male  part  of  the  company  was 
iwAed  to  silence.  Tired  and  sleepy,  I  gladly  heard  the 
lut  esboes  of  their  retiring  footsteps,  when  I  sunk  to 
ilofflher. 

The  following  day  shone  forth  in  freshness  and  beauty  on 
the  bppy  pair.  The  groom  appeared  quite  well  after  his 
noetunial  gormondiziog  on  cake  and  other  delicacies.  l*he 
l>nde,  trrayed  in  a  snowy  morning  dress,  with  a  cap  and 
white  ribbons,  looked  ss  interesting  ss  possible. 

I  watf  happy  to  hear  the  voice  of  uncle  Daniel,  issuing  or- 
ders, immediately  after  breakfast,  for  our  departure — which 
Kcordingly  took  place  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  put  to 
the  carriage ;  and  as  the  impatient  animals  dashed  off,  I 
sympathised  in  their  anxiety  to  be  at  home. 


CHAPTER  XL 

**And  is  be  gone  ?  how  oft  on  sudden  solitude 
The  fearful  question  will  intrude." 

When  vre  reached  home,  the  first  object  that  presented 
itielf  wss  Langdon,  advancing  to  meet  us  with  a  counte- 
aaace  lighted  by  smiles  at  seeing  us  again. 

**I  should  have  run  away  had  you  staid  much  longer,"  he 
Mid,  ss  he  led  me  to  the  house — "  I  have  always  boasted 
that  solitude  had  no  tenors  for  me,  but  I  find  that  I  have 
been  in  error." 

**  What  will  you  do  when  yon  go  home  t"  asked  Will. 

"  1  do  not  know,  unless  I  can  prevail  upon  your  cousin  to 


him  to  depart,  still  he  lingers  as  if  unwilling  to  break  the 
spell  that  binds  him  to  Bellair ;  and,  although  Fem-bank  is 
distant  but  a  few  miles,  the  idea  of  separation  fills  me  with 
regret.  Nic,  who  is  not  so  dull  as  the  rest,  often  rallies  me 
on  the  preference  I  have  inspired,  and  which  1  entertain. 

**  I  ara  going  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  on 
me,"  he  remarked  one  day.  **  I  have  long  wished  to  tell 
you  a  secret,  cousin." 

"  Well,  I  am  ready  to  receive  the  sacred  deposit,"  I  re- 
plied, smiling. 

**  You  know,  or  at  least  you  have  seen,  Ophelis  More- 
ley?"  said  Nic. 

"Yes!  what  of  her!" 

"Nothing  very  particular,"  answered  Nic,  blushing  a 
linle. 

**  I  should  say  by  the  expression  of  your  face  that  there 
was ;  but  1  hope,  my  dear  cousin,  that  you  have  no  serious 
thoughts  of  Ophelia  Moreley." 

"  Why  not." 

"  Her  family  are  disreputable — their  present  wealth  is  no 
cover  for  their  infamy." 

"  I  know  that — 1  do  not  care  a  cent  about  their  property — 
Ophelia  will  not  get  any  of  it ;  you  know  she  is  the  niece 
of  old  Moreley.  if  you  were  acquainted  with  her,  you 
would  change  your  opinion." 

"  1  entertain  no  individual  prejudice  against  her,  but  you 
never  can  hope  to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with  her  con- 
nexions. Frank  Moreley  is  a  reckless,  dissipated  charac- 
ter, always  ready  for  a  quarrel ;  in  short,  himself  and  brother 
are  nuisances  to  the  settlement." 

"Well,  say  no  more  about  it ;  only  let  me  bring  Ophelia 
here." 

"I  have  no  objections,"  I  answered ;  and  the  lover,  pleased 
with  my  prompt  acquiescence,  left  me  to  visit  the  subject  of 
our  dialogue. 

Nicholas  had  scarcely  departed  when  uncle  snd  Langdon 
entered.  From  what  I  gathered  from  their  conversation  ss 
they  approached,  i  could  learn  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  latter  to  leave  us. 

"  You  may  do  as  you  please,"  said  uncle,  "  but  I  see  no 
use  in  your  going  so  soon.  Your  house  is  not  yet  finished. 
You  are  complaining  of  your  head,  and  it  will  do  it  no  good 
to  be  among  the  racket  of  carpenters.  However,  as  I  said, 
please  yourselL" 

Uncle  made  his  exit  to  attend  the  call  of  some  one,  v,hen 
Langdon  said — "You  do  not  second  your  uncle*s  kind  invi- 
tation to  stay :  but  I  am  selfish  and  unreasonable  to  expect 
you  to  feel  as  much  regret  at  my  departure  as  it  affords 
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WilliwM^did  not  seem  to  notice  this  speech,  which  was 
nther  tti  plain  to  be  quite  agree^e ;  bat  observing  the  fond 
o^ifssiaa  of  Langdon's  eyes  as  he  turned  to  me,  1  felt 
pleased  sad  reassured. 

Nicholases  graphic  description  of  the  wedding,  diverted 
every  oim  that  was  present.  Even  uncle  Daniel,  whose 
sense  of  the  ridieulous  is  far  from  keen,  laughed  immode- 
niely.  Tho  spiiits  of  Langdon,  which  in  general  are  rather 
cheerful  tiMn  gay,  rose  above  their  ordinary  quiet  tenor ; 
•ad  I  eoold  not  help  believing  that  they  flowed  more  from 
the  pie— m  of  my  ssloniv  thaa  from  any  cMtensible  cause. 
Thooglh  hi»  ^Mhh  m  nffifliaittj  leSstablisbed  to  permit 


We  shall  see  you  very  soon,  and  very  often,  I  hope." 
"And  therefore  you  think  that  I  magnify  a  trifle  into 
something  of  consequence.  1  know  the  world  would  laugh," 
continued  Langdon,  "to  hear  me  declare  bow  painful  is 
this  parting ;  but  it  knows  not  the  many  nameless  sympa- 
thies, that  will,  in  consequence,  be  interrupted."  He  look 
my  hand  and  would  have  proceeded,  when  the  reappear- 
ance of  uncle  Daniel  prevented  him — and  hearing  that  his 
carriage  was  ready,  abruptly  bade  me  adieu. 

When  the  receding  figure  of  Langdon  no  longer  met  my 
view,  it  was  then  that  I  felt  how  intimately  ray  future  hap- 
piness was  connected  with  him.  I  puzxled  myself  in  con- 
jecturing how  his  conversation  would  have  terminated,  and 
regretted  its  interruption. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  the  day  of  Langdon's  depar- 
ture. Tally  supped  with  us.  What  a  contrast  did  the  vul- 
garity of  his  manners  and  conversation  form  to  those  of  our 

Ihte  guest. 

If  there  was  a  penalty  attached  to  making  the  trivial  oc- 
currences of  every  day  the  subject  of  discourse,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  imposing  almost  perpetual  silence  on  some 
persons.    "  1  hear  Mr.  Harden  has  a  voylent  fever.    Old 
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Sack  Mainstay.'^From  the  Ckrman  of  T /. 
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Mrs.  Travera's  bouse  wm  nigh  cotehmg  fire  laet  night — and, 
to  crown  all,  sister  Patter's  black  sow  had  as  fine  a  parcel  of 
pigs  as  ever  yoa  weed.**  This  last  piece  of  Mr.  Tally*8  in- 
telligence, was  uttered  with  that  **  rauch-ado*about-nothing'* 
expression  of  face,  that  could  not  fail  to  impress  the  hearer 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  amase. 

*'  [  am  sorry  to  hear  of  friend  Harden's  illness,"  said  un- 
cle Daniel — "  what  ails  him  ?" 

*'  He  eotch  cold  at  the  muster  last  week." 

"  Indeed !  I  always  thought,  that  like  you  and  me,  he  was 
past  militia  duty." 

This  remark  did  not  appear  to  please  Tally,  who,  sum- 
moning up  a  martial  look  and  air,  declared  that  he  could 
'*  handle  a  sword  and  fire  a  gun  as  well  as  any  mac." 

**  No  doubt  of  it— no  doubl  of  k,"  safd  uscle ;  **  1  think 
the  law  is  too  lenient  to  us  oA  thst  score ;  but  I  suppose  you 
•▼ail  yourself  of  the  privilege  that  the  age  of  forty-fire  gi?es 
you?" 

**  I  should  not  stay  away  from  musters  if  I  could  spare 
the  timo»"  said  Tally — **  for  my  share,  Vd  as  leave  go  as 
not." 

Ta]]y*s  eyes  vainly  sought  mine,  which  were  resolutely 
fastened  to  the  floor.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  re- 
strain my  indignation  at  his  persevering  attentions;  for 
though  I  might  pardon  his  being  the  victkn  of  a  passion, 
whose  influences  are  involuntary  ami  inexplicable,  I  was 
not  so  indulgent  to  the  presumption  that  could  dare  foster  a 
hope  of  his  success. 

Without  any  positive  reason,  1  had  established  in  my 
mind,  that  Langdon  would  call  the  following  day ;  but  I  waa 
disappointed.  On  what  "leaden  wings"  did  the  hours 
pass.  How  interminable  the  interval  between  breakfast 
and  dinner!  Nor  did  the  time  that  brought  the  evening 
meal  arrive  more  swiftly.  Long  before  my  usual  hour  for 
retiring,  I  repaired  to  my  room ;  I  wished  to  abbreviate  the 
tedious  space  that  must  elapse  before  another  day— till, 
aroosed  at  last  to  a  sense  of  my  weakness,  I  endeavored  to 
employ  myself  as  heretofore. 

{To  be  concluded  m  the  February  No.) 


JACK  MAINSTAY  .♦ 

Jack  Mainstay  was  dear  to  his  comrades  so  true : 

A  lad  that  no  danger  could  fright ; 
His  country  he  lov'd,  and  his  true-hearted  Sue, 

And  was  always  the  foremost  in  fight 

Jack  said  to  his  Suke,  as  she  wept  on  the  shore, 
"  Cheer  up,  my  dear  girl, — ^never  mind  it ; 

If  I  die,  do  you  see,  why  my  troubles  are  o*er, 
And  tars  must  take  life  as  they  find  it. 

'*  My  country  has  call'd,  all  her  wrongs  to  redress, 

And  the  rights  of  the  tar  to  defend ; 
Then  would  ye  by  sniv*Kng,  Jack's  spirits  depress. 

When  he  fights  to  so  noble  an  end  7 

'*  Pore  and  aft  we've  been  wrong'd,  do  ye  see  ?  by  the  foe  : 
Nal>b*d  by  land,  and  at  sea  too,  that's  tougher ; 

And  forc'd  'gainst  our  comitry  to  fight,  do  ye  know  ? 
Which,  hang  me,  no  saik>r  can  suflfer. 

«*  Avast  then,  ray  girl,  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eye  ; 

A  bold  sailor  no  danger  appals. 
Tis  glorious,  you  know,  for  our  country  to  die ; 

Then  cheer  up,  'tis  my  country  that  calls. 

•  The  above  song  was  written  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  war  with  Great  BriUin,  when  our  little  Navy  was 
•equiring  such  glory,  in  iu  conflicts  with  the  vessels  of  the 
•Muny. 


**  Our  country !  the  land  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 
Where  no  tyrant  to  scourge  us  has  power. 

Then  shiver  his  timbers  who  wouldn't,  ye  see, 
For  that  country  expire  every  hour. 

"  Come,  blubber  no  more,  honest  Mainstay  is  tough 

And  from  honor  will  never  depart. 
Life's  bark  to  a  sailor  is  nothing  but  stuff, 

If  steer'd  not  by  Virtue's  great  chart. 

"  But  ahould  He  who  destroys  both  the  king  and  tb< 
Send  poor  Jack  to  his  home  in  the  grave. 

Mind  me.  Sue,  teach  my  boy  for  his  country  to  war 
And  to  die  like  a  son  of  the  wave."  G.  '^ 


FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  T — -F. 

In  pain  the  eye  may  be. 

Yet  bright  in  smiles  and  tears ! 
So  in  the  longing  heart. 

Lie  slumbering  hopes  and  fears, 
That  waking  up  do  fight, 

And  wave,  in  endless  strife. 
You  do  not  soothe  my  pain. 

Don't  flow  tears, — now  too  rife ! 

Upon  me  also  shone. 

The  beams  of  sunny  May — 
Terrific  clouds  and  storms 

Anon  obscur'd  the  day. 
I^  happy,  dreamed  of  bliss, 

Of  endless  bliss  for  me. 
Oh !  Fate,  that  image  dear 

Recall,  I  would  it  see ! 

Delightful,  hallow'd  hours. 

With  beauty  bower'd,  and  love  ? 
Ah  !  whither  hast  thou  flown 

Enchanting  Time — above  7 
Days,  ikionths,  have  passed  away. 

Yet  scarcely  docs  it  seem ; — 
Of  her  tdone  1  dream. 

The  blest,  the  blissful  dream. 

Return,  oh !  Mary  dear, 

And  look  with  smiles  on  me ! 
Come,  gentle  Lady,  come, 

ril  share  a  Heaven  with  thee! 
But  ah !  time  and  delay, 

Perhaps  vile  calumny. 
May  have  ere  now  eflfaced 

All  tints  of  memory. 

In  pain  the  eye  may  be. 

Yet  bright  in  smiles  and  tears ! 
So  in  the  longing  heart. 

Lie  slumljering  hopes  and  fears. 
That  waking  up  do  fight ; 

And  wave  in  endless  strife. 
You  do  not  soothe  my  pain. 

Don't  flow  tears, — now  too  rife ! 


lUehmondt  Dee,,  1840. 
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StrCCESSIVE  DEGREES. 

Solomons,  the  celebrated  violin  player,  gave  lesson 
music  to  King  George  HI.  of  England.  He  one  day 
marked  to  his  august  pupil,  **  Violin  players  may  be  divi 
into  three  classes :  To  the  first  belongs  those  who  do 
know  how  to  play  at  all;  to  the  second  those  who  ] 
badly;  to  the  third  those  who  play  well.  Your  Maj( 
has  already  advaneed  to  the  second  claas." 
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MARY. 

"Iktre  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mast," 
S«a{  once  the  greatest  Bard  of  modem  times ; 

And  so  hare  I ! — *tis  not  iiAiginaiy, 
And  merely  said  for  sake  of  spinning  rhymes, 

Bat  honest  troth — for  I  of  praise  am  chary. 
Save  when  with  troth  and  honesty  it  chimes : 

Bat,  siioth  to  say,  the  name,  I  think,  it  pretty, 

AJike  lor  coontiy  maiden  or  for  city  ]  • 

Mait  ! — there's  something  in  the  very  sound 
That  is,  to  me,  exceeding  sweet  and  soothing. 

When  it  is  spoken  as  it  should  be — round 
And  full,  clear-toned,  and  without  mouthing ; 

And  there's  another  thing  that  I  have  found. 
And  well  beliere,  though  some  may  think  it  nothing. 

This  sweetest  naii\e  some  magic  power  possesses,' 

Each  lovely  owner  that  adorns  and  blesses ! 

I  never  knew  a  Mait  yet,  but  what 
Had  a  sweet,  amiable  way  about  her — 

An  almost  AngeUpurity  of  thought, 
Freedom  from  enry,  manners  without  hautettr. 

Kindness,  and  gentleness,  and  all  that  ought 
Adorn  and  ornament  Eve's  every  daughter^^ 

Although,  alas .'  that  aU  they  do  not  so, 

Both  yon  and  I  have  doubtless  caose  to  know ! 

• 

Bot  all  the  Mart's  that  I  recollect. 

Or  ever  had  acquaintance  with  in  life, 
Were  girls  for  whom  my  bosom  with  respect 

(For  some,  more  tender  feelings,)  has  been  life : 
And  hence  it  strikes  me — am  I  not  correct  ? — 

That  such  an  one  would  make  a  first  rate  wife  * 
So,  when  I  do,  unless  all  prove  contrary, 
ru  choose  me  ono  whose  gentle  name  is  Mart  ! 

L.  J.  Cist. 


AMBITION. 

The  desires,  or  those  immediate  morements  or 
lets  of  the  mind  towards  objects  which  possess 
some  qaalities  on  account  of  which  we  wish  to  ob- 
tain them,  lie,  to  a  great  extent,  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  human  character.  All  those  attainments 
and  gratifications  which  we  are  in  the  daily  pursuit 
of,  when  in  our  possession  or  enjoyment,  must  be 
infioential  on  our  moral  condition ;  the  degree  of 
inflaenee  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  objects 
ve  seek  after,  and  the  strength  of  the  desires 
which  urge  us  on  to  the  encompassing  of  them. 
If  our  desires  are  properly  regulated  and  directed, 
worthy  conduct  will,  necessarily,  follow.  If  they 
are  not  under  the  subjection  of  the  wholesome  re- 
stnints  of  reason  and  the  moral  principle ;  if  the 
authority  of  the  immutable  laws  of  moral  rectitude 
is  denied  and  the  rigid  control  of  conscience  is 
thrown  off;  we  are  left  at  the  mercy  of  unhallow- 
ed  passions  and  evil  lusts,  and  soon  become  their 
prey ;  and  our  moral  feelings  fall  into  every  kind 
of  irregularity  and  derangement.  And  from  none 
of  the  desires  have  more  evils  resulted  than  from 
the  inordinate  desire  of  Power,  or  Ambition.  Men 
)ajt  brought  innumerable  and  almost  inconceivable 


mischiefs  upon  themselves  by  the  unrestrained 
gratification' of  the  animal  propenlities,  commonly 
called  the  Appetites.  But  the  love  of  ruling ;  of 
giving  the  law  to  a  circle  whether  more  or  leas 
extensive,  when  it  has  become  the  governing  pro* 
pensity,  has  been  checked  by  only  a  few,  if  by  any, 
restraints:  for  disregarding  personal  safety  and 
comfort,  it  contemns  human  suffering,  depopolates 
countries,  and  deluges  fields  in  blood. 

The  dependence  of  man  on  man,  and  his  wants, 
nurse  and  strengthen  this  desire.  Whether  w« 
live  in  a  natural  or  in  an  artificial  state  oS  society, 
there  must  be  an  exercise  of,  and  a  submission  to, 
power.  The  advantages  of  the  union  of  many 
persons  to  form  one  famUy,  flow  from  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  government  by  some  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  household.  And  men  have, 
universally,  considered  the  advantages  increased 
by  an  union  of  many  f^ilies  into  one  body  poll* 
tic.  Thus  all  mankind  have  received  govehunent  as 
a  thing  necessary,  or  even  useful  to  their  well- 
being.  And  that  which  the  great  mass  of  men  haws 
submitted  to  from  convictions  of  propria,  the  as- 
piring have  sought  after  for  self-gratification. 
History  is  a  bloody  record  of  the  contests  for  pow* 
er.  One  unbroken  series  of  strdggles  carried  on 
by  man  against  his  fellow-man,  for  supremacy,  con^ 
stitute  the  annals  of  our  race.  So  constant  has 
been  this  warfare,  that  Old  Hobbe»was  induced  to 
imagine,  that  war  was  the  state  of  nature.  Why  did 
Sesostris  lead  his  Egyntian  host  to  conquest  ^  Why 
was  so  much  havoc  committed  in  the  reign  of  Se- 
miramis  ?  Thirst  after  power  prompted  those  migh- 
ty conquerors  to  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  and  to  the 
devastation  of  India.  Why  did  Cheops  and  Co" 
phren  oppress  their  subjects  ?  Merely  to  gratify  a  * 
senseless  ambition  of  immortalizing  their  names 
by  works  of  an  amazing  magnitude,  and  at  an  enor- 
mous expense.  How  disgusting  was  the  ambition 
of  Xerxes,  and  yet  how  dieadful  were  the  conse- 
quences of  it  to  his  own  subjects!  Alexander's 
desire  of  ruling  was  so  great  that  this  mighty 
military  chieftain  was  distressed,  and  sighed  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to  oppress  and 
conquer.  Wherever  there  has  been  oppression, 
there  the  love  of  power  has  existed.  And  the 
world  is  full  of  the  monuments  of  oppression. 
The  mouldering  relics  of  once  powerful  nations  at- 
test its  former  existence.  Its  impress  is  se^n  in 
Egypt.  The  tokens  of  its  triumphs  are  found 
amidst  the  desolations  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
greatness.  And  the  clanking  of  chains,  among 
the  serfs  of  Eastern  despots,  is  no  feeble  proof  that 
the  desire  of  power  has  not  been  weakened  by  its 
past  humiliating  conquests  and  oppressive  victories. 

The  conduct  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  men,  has 
been  actuated  and  influenced  by  this  same  desire. 
The  contests  for  power  between  the  Kings  of  Sy- 
ria and  of  Egypt,  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Ma^ 
cedon,  were  long  and  bloody.    The  disputes  of  the 
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Greek  commonwealths  among  themselves,  the 
struggle  between  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks, 
and  that  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans, for  an  nprofitable  superiority,  form  one  of  the 
bloodiest  pictures  in  history.  How  often  have 
desolating  wars  originated  in  an  insatiable  ambi- 
tion 1  Who  can  count  the  calamities  which  have 
resulted  from  it  ?  What  means  does  it  not  use  to 
obtain  its  ends  t  Encouraged  with  the  hope  of  suc- 
cess, it  scruples  not  to  gratify  the  worst  passions, 
nor  to  indulge  the  most  malignant  feelings.  To  ob- 
tain power,  Pericles  soothed  the  pride  and  flattered 
the  vanity  of  the  Athenians.  To  retain  it,  he,  by 
false,  unjust  and  indirect  means,  procured  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  virtuous  Cimon ;  and  to  increase  his 
ill-gotton  authority,  he  aroused  the  Athenians 
against  their  Spartan  brethren,  and  plunged  them 
into  an  unprovoked  and  calamitous  war,  which  en- 
tailed upon  his  own  miserable  country  the  wretched 
inheritance  of  sighs,  and  groans,  and  blood,  which 
lasted  much  longer  than  the  poor,  fading  laurel 
which  he  gained  in  the  contest.  Richard  III, 
paved  the  way  for  his  ambitious  usurpation  by  the 
murder  of  his  nephews.  Louis  XI,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  lusts  and  for  the  emolument  of 
his  own  house,  by  fraud,  treachery,  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  achieved  the  almost  entire  subjugation  and 
destruction  of  those  proud  vassals  among  whom  the 
house  of  Capet  was  originally  numbered.  The 
Empress  Catherine  ascended  the  Throne  of  the 
Czars  by  having  her  husband  murdered  by  her 
paramour.  Charles,  Duke  of  Durazzo,  smothered 
Joanna  of  Naples,  to  render  more  secure  his  usur- 
pation of  her  throne,  Edward  II,  was  the  victim 
of  the  crimes  and  the  ambition  of  his  Queen  Isa- 
bella. The  meanest  crimes  have  been  the  fore- 
runners of  the  gratification  of  the  thirst  after  pow- 
er. The  murder  of  lawful  rulers,  and  the  betray- 
al of  the  cause  of  freedom  have  preceded  the 
triumphs  of  ambition.  When  deeply  excited  it  has 
a  ferocity  that  is  untameablo.  The  imagination 
inflames  it.  Reason  succumbs  to  its  purposes. 
The  memory  is  busy  with  recollections  that  can 
cheer  it  in  its  desolating  progress.  It  takes  the 
garb  of  religion — Fanaticism  ministers  to  its 
wants.  It  rocks  the  cradle  of  liberty,  and  then 
hangs  the  patriot  on  the  gibbet.  To  gain^  it  pro- 
mises ;  to  hold,  it  disappoints.  When  aspiring  it 
is  humble;  when  successful  it  is  arrogant.  It 
wins  the  seditious  by  promoting  discord,  and  then 
to  render  its  object  secure  it  crushes  its  victims. 
Dissimulation,  flattery  and  falsehood,  bribery  and 
injustice,  cruelty,  faction  and  tumult  are  ever  in  its 
service.  It  flatters  the  virtuous  with  the  prospect 
of  national  glory,  and  binds  the  vicious  to  its  inte- 
rest by  the  indulgence  of  their  passions.  It  prac- 
tises charity  only  so  long  as  it  is  useful,  and  reve- 
rences virtue  merely  as  a  means  for  accomplishing 
its  ends.  It  forgets  the  duties  of  benevolence 
amidst  the  cares  of  its  own  interest.    Its  only  of- 


fering is  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  happiness  of 
myriads  of  human  beings  for  its  own  aggrandize- 
ment. Full  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  it  is  the  great 
marrer  of  all  combinations  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  welfare  of  man.  It  perverts  the  vic- 
tories of  the  finest  armies  that  were  ever  brought 
into  the  field  into  their  own  overthrow ;  it  has  bro- 
ken up  the  happiest  alliances  and  destroyed  the 
strongest  leagues;  exchanged  friendship  for  enmi- 
ty, peace  for  war,  liberty  for  despotism ;  it  has  bar- 
tered plenty  for  scarcity,  hope  for  despair,  virtue 
for  vice  ;  it  has  crushed  republics  under  the  feet 
of  despots ;  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven  the 
noblest  associations  that  were  ever  framed  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  blasted  the  best  formed  and 
brightest  designs  of  mortals.  And  so  strong  is  this 
inordinate  desire  of  power,  that  it  often  induces 
profligacy  to  practise  morality  for  the  better  achieve- 
ment of  its  objects.  Alcibiades,  when  popular 
among  his  countrjrmen,  could  not  be  reclaimed  from 
his  vicious  excesses.  But  when  obliged  to  flee 
from  his  country,  to  gain  power  and  influence 
among  the  Spartans,  he  conformed  himself  to  their 
self-denial  and  frugal  simplicity.  Ambition  is  daz- 
zling and  deceptive.  It  lures  many  on  to  enchant- 
ing but  unreal  prospects.  It  stimulates  to  exer- 
tions that  end  in  disappointment  and  disgrace.  Act- 
ive and  restless,  it  is  continually  involving  others 
in  its  wiles  and  intrigues.  Disregarding  the  coun- 
sels of  wisdom  and  experience,  and  despising  the 
sober  reality  of  truth,  it  sports  with  human  hap- 
piness and  {iuflTerings,  to  secure  for  itself  an  imagi- 
nary blessing,  to  win  a  fading  wreath, 
"  And  shine  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  tniasicnt  song.*' 

The  blessings  of  government  are  insecure  when 
those  who  are  invested  with  power  are  ambitious. 
If  their  schemes  are  successful,  usurpation  is  the 
result.  If  their  selfish  wishes  are  thwarted,  the 
demon  of  revenge  is  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
national  prosperity.  C.  Marius  who  had  once 
been  called  the  father  of  his  country,  marched  as 
a  conqueror,  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  because 
its  citizens  had  refused  to  gratify  his  restless 
ambition. 

But  the  turbulency  and  dangerousness  of  ambi- 
tion depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  customs 
and  habits  and  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple. That  activity  which  prompts  it  is  curbed  in 
despotisms.  There  the  restraints  which  are  im- 
posed upon  the  actions  of  men,  render  the  occa- 
sions rare  on  which  it  can  be  developed.  A  sullea 
and  habitual  submission  to  oppression,  produces  an 
aversion  to  change.  Why  are  the  evils  of  ambi- 
tion most  frequently  and  most  dangerously  experi- 
enced in  republics  1  Because  of  less  abridgment 
of  liberty, — of  less  control  over  the  will  and  desires, 
and  because  of  fewer  restraints  over  individual 
conduct.  The  door  for  competition  and  emulation 
is  thrown  open.  And  the  people  being  the  source 
of  power,  ambitious  desires  can  only  be  gratified 
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bj  the  obstruction  of  their  rights.  The  necessary 
derangement  and  evil  conseqaences  are  greater 
than  would  be  in  other  governments :  for  illegal 
power  is  exercised  by  unauthorized  persons ;  whilst 
in  more  arbitrary  gOTernments  few,  except  those 
already  in  power,  can  indulge  ambitious  propensi- 
ties. And  in  republics  its  only  correclive  is  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  among  the  people.  But  if  they 
are  duly  mindful  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
wants  it  will  be  harmless. 

Happily,  however,  for  mankind,  there  are  few 
whose  prospects  of  gaining  power  are  so  great  as 
to  excite  that  ferocity  characteristic  of  inordinate 
ambition  which  equally  destroys,  without  hesitation 
or  remorse,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  individuals 
or  nations.  This  desire  is  evinced  by  the  bulk  of 
men  in  aims  to  gain  some  trifling  advantage  over 
their  fellows,  or  in  efforts  to  secure  a  show  of  dig- 
nity or  importance  above  their  real  merit. 

For  what  is  this  desire  so  often  and  so  mischie- 
Tously  indulged !  Does  its  gratification  refine  and 
exalt  the  other  desires,  or  chasten  the  feelings  ?  Is 
not  iis  excessive  gratification  succeeded  by  a  gra- 
dual  extirpation  from  the  mind  of  every  humane 
and  gentle  virtue.  Unnatural  power  proceeds  step 
by  step,  until  it  has  eradicated  every  laudable  prin- 
ciple, and  has  corrupted  both  the  heart  and  the 
understanding.  Many  of  the  most  cruel  and  abomi- 
nable tyrants  have  excited  the  hopes  of  their  sub- 
jects St  the  commencement  of  their  reigns.  Du- 
ring the  first  eight  months  of  Caligula^s  reign,  Rome 
expected  universal  prosperity.  Vice  was  punished 
and  virtoe  encouraged.  But  how  soon  did  he  be- 
come proud,  wanton,  cruel,  vicious,  mean,  oppres- 
sive, foolish  and  hateful !  The  conduct  of  Frede- 
ric II  of  Prussia,  manifested  clearly  that  the  habits 
of  uncontrolled  dominion  had  no  softening  influence 
on  his  heart.  The  beginning  of  Nero^s  adminis- 
tration was  marked  bv  virtuous  acts.  The  ambi- 
tioos  and  cruel  Tiberius  appeared  at  first  as  the 
friend  of  justice,  and  as  the  guardian  of  the  public 
peace.  The  pages  of  history  are  crowded  with 
examples  of  the  degrading  efiects  of  unbounded 
power.  Few,  who  have  been  intoxicated  with  its 
possession,  hare  escaped  degradation.  Few  have 
voluntarily  relinquished  the  possession  of  power, 
in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  happiness  in  a 
subordinate  station.  Diocletian  is,  perhaps,  the  first 
able  and  prosperous  prince,  who  ever  abandoned  the 
cares  of  gorerning  from  deliberate  choice.  The 
persuasions  of  Maximian,  his  colleague,  who  fol- 
fowed  his  examjde,  bat  not  from  voluntary  choice, 
could  not  induce  him  to  reassume  the  imperial  pur- 
ine. Charles  the  fifth^s  resignation  of  his  do- 
minions, while  he  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  pow- 
er, and  in  possession  of  all  the  honors  which  can 
flatter  the  heart  of  man,  gained  for  him  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  and,  at  the  same  time,  filled  it 
with  astonishment.  Other  instances  occur  in  his- 
tory, of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  their  thrones, 


and  have  ended  their  days  in  retirement.  But  such 
resolutions  have  either  been  prompted  by  a  fear  of 
the  indignation  of  an  outraged  people,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sylla,  by  a  disposition  to  drown  the  recol- 
lection of  cruelties  and  meanness  in  the  midst  of 
riot,  licentious  indulgences  and  debauchery.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  allurements  of  unrestrained 
power  have  brutalized  the  feelings  and  destroyed 
all  the  virtuous  propensities  of  the  human  charac- 
ter. Even  when  gratified  ambition  wields  the  scep- 
tre of  its  power  most  beneficially  and  unexcep- 
tionably,  and,  by  acts  of  virtue,  and  justice  and 
charity,  atones  for  its  usurpation,  flattery  and  adu- 
lation are  ever  ready  to  corrupt  the  heart. 

Is  the  fruit  of  successful  ambition  the  security  of 
the  enjoyment  of  rational  happiness  ?  Its  most  de- 
lightful prospects  become  barrenness.  Disappoint- 
ment is  the  realization  of  its  brightest  promises. 
And  it  is  insecure  amidst  the  greatest  displays  of 
its  power.  The  great  Hannibal  took  a  dose  of  poi- 
son to  escape  the  cruelties  of  his  enemies.  Sesos- 
tris  died  by  his  own  hands.  Nero,  by  a  voluntary 
death,  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes. 
Well  might  Mark  Antony  exclaim  over  the  assas- 
sinated body  of  Caesar, 

"  Dogt  thoU  ti«  ao  low  ? 
▲re  all  tby  cooqaeata,  glories,  triampha,  apoila. 
Shrunk  to  tbia  little  meaaure  7" 

Pompey  the  Great,  was  murdered  by  the  orders  of 
the  ungrateful  Ptolemy.  Mark  Antony  stabbed 
himself.  Galba  was  beheaded.  Otho,  who  pro- 
fited by  it,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  ended  his  life  by  his 
own  hand.  The  people  indignant  at  the  conduct  of 
Vitellius,  his  successor,  massacred  him,  and  threw 
his  body  into  the  Tiber«  The  annals  of  our  race 
are  full  of  these  bloody  stories.  Gustavus  III,  of 
Sweden,  fell  by  an  assassin^s  hand.  The  sceptre 
of  the  mighty  and  astonishing  power  of  Napoleon 
crumbled  to  dust  in  his  grasp,  and  the  great  hero 
of  modern  times  was  compelled  to  spend  the  rem- 
nant of  his  days  in  vassalage.  No  advice  could 
be  better  than  that  given  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  to 
his  servant  i 

**  Cromwell,  I  chai:ge  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  ain  fell  the  Angela,  how  can  man  then« 
The  image  of  hia  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't  ?" 


All  ambition  is  not  thus  reprehensible.  There 
is  a  species  of  it  that  aims  at  a  bigher  object  than 
the  personal  gratification  that  arises  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  have  a  dominion  over  our  fellow 
men.  It  is  the  desire  of  exercising  power  over 
the  minds  of  men ;  a  power  of  influeneing  the 
opinions  of  others,  so  that  they  may  be  guided  into 
sound  sentiments  and  virtuous  conduct.  This 
modification  of  the  desire  of  power  is  accompanied 
with  benevolence,  whilst  malevolence  is  attendant 
upon  it  in  its  ordinary  form. 

There  is  another  power  worthy  of  attainment. 
Its  exploits,  though  not  often  recorded,  are  deserv- 
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ing  of  a  song.  It  gains  for  its  possessor  a  more 
enduring  laurel  than  that  of  the  warrior.  It  raises 
no  pyramids  to  attest  its  existence.  No  triumphal 
column  celebrates  its  praises.  When  the  warrior's 
wand  is  broken,  and  those  who  trusted  in  its 
strength  are  forced  to  exclaim, 

'*  O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  •" 

this  power  is  still  a  shield  and  a  solace  to  all  who 
have  attained  it.  It  does  not  enable  us  to  domi- 
neer over  our  fellow  men ;  but  it  gives  us  the  mas- 
tery over  our  own  evil  passions  and  wicked  desires. 
This  is  the  power  of  self-control.  Time  mocks  the 
power  of  the  blood-thirsty  warrior  and  of  the  am- 
bitious statesman..  All  that  they  can  acquire  soon 
forsakes  them.  Their  grandeur  is  synonymous 
with  desolation.  They  are  powerless  in  the  day 
of  adversity.  The  grave  usurps  dominion  over 
their  strength.  Their  frail  bark  of  mortality  is 
forced  to  float  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan of  death,  without  helm  or  rudder ;  whilst  he 
who  has  learned  to  command  his  own  passions  and 
to  exercise  control  over  his  own  desires  and  appe- 
tites, is  not  left  without  comfort  and  support  in 
the  starless  night  of  sufiering  and  of  adversity,  in 
which  mortals  are  obliged  to  wander,  before  they 
reach  their  final  destiny.  Those  who  have  only 
been  anxious  to  rule  others  have  always  been  the 
slaves  of  passion.  They  have  worn  chains  hea- 
vier and  more  galling  than  those  which  they  have 
80  unmercifully  imposed  upon  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. They  are  involved  in  toils  more  intricate 
and  dangerous  than  those  into  which  they  have 
plunged  others.  And  the  dread  of  feeling  that 
power  which  they  have  exercised  so  vtrantonly, 
makes  cowards  of  them.  Difllerent  is  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  have  been  ambitious  to  govern  their 
own  hearts.  So  far  from  being  the  dupes  of  vicious 
propensities,  they  have  fettered  the  imj^Kogp  de- 
sires of  their  nature.  Their  feelings  hare  been 
refined ;  their  love  of  virtue  strengthened ;  their 
hearts  enlarged ;  and  their  courage  so  increased 
that  some  of  the  brightest  pages  of  the  annals 
of  moral  greatness  have  caught  their  lustre  from 
the  conduct,  the  bravery  and  the  fortitude  of  virtu- 
ous men  in  the  hour  of  trial  aad  of  persecution. 

"  Though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thooght  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid ;  yet  my  duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break." 

The  indulgence  of  this  sort  of  ambition  only  is 
favorable  to  works  of  patriotism.  None  but  such 
as  are  striving  for  the  mastery  over  their  own  evil 
and  wicked  and  selfish  feelings,  are  capable  of  ex- 
ercjeing  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  free- 
dom. From  such  was  Cincinnatus  selected  to 
lead  the  Roman  army  to  victory  and  to  renovni. 
We  cannot  tay  from  such  Washington  was  select- 


ed, because  he  stands  '*  alone  in  his  glory.''  The 
Prince  of  such  was  Washington ;  and  he  secured 
happiness  and  liberty  for  his  country,  and  impe* 
rishable  honor  for  himself.  There  is  a  moral  in 
the  lives  of  these  patriots,  which,  though  not  of\en 
heeded,  is  worthy  of  all  regard.  The  power  of 
ruling  ought  never  to  be  sought  afler.  The  duty 
of  patriots  and  philanthropists  is  to  render  them- 
selves worthy  to  be  trusted  and  clothed  with  power, 
if  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  benevolence  and 
patriotism. 

Is  not  ambition,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  leading 
us  to  neglect  some  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
freemen  ?  National  greatness  must  be  secured  in 
some  other  way  than  by  the  gratification  of  ambi- 
tious desires.  Did  the  reputation  of  Greece  and 
Rome  rest  only  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  its  ambitious  statesmen  and  warriors,  it 
would  only  be  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  vaga- 
bond minstrels ;  and  the  story  of  their  rise  and 
fall  would  be  remembered  merely  as  a  solemn 
warning  to  freemen.  Strike  from  the  history  of 
England  the  annals  of  her  literature,  and  what  a 
dreary  waste  remains !  And  if  nothing  nobler  than 
the  schemes  of  ambition  is  to  allure  Americans 
on  to  exertion,  our  story  will  soon  be  told.  The 
bright  destiny  which  awaits  us  will  not  be  realized. 
If  the  conflicts  of  ambition  are  to  constitute  the 
remainder  of  our  history,  then  we  have  reached 
"  the  highest  point  of  all  our  greatness."  But  if, 
as  in  the  days  of  our  Revolution,  patriotism  shall 
have  dominion  over  ambition,  the  field  of  glorious 
enterprise  will  be  open,  new  wreaths  wiU  be  ga- 
thered to  be  twined  in  the  chaplet  of  my  country's 
renown.  Victories  more  enduring  will  be  won 
than  those  which  are  achieved  by  man  over  his 
fellow-man.  The  lyre  and  the  harp  will  be  strung — 
and 

"  Ruder  sounds  shall  none  be  near, 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steeds  nigh  and  champing. 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping." 

A  YIROirVIAN. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  BUCANIER. 

Glynellen  was  a  young  Welsh  adventurer  who  embarked 
for  this  country  about  the  year  1690.  Naturally  of  a  roring 
disposition,  he  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  monotony 
and  tameness  of  a  sedentary  life ;  and,  collecting  together 
a  number  of  congenial  spirits,  embraced  the  dangerous  but 
lucrative  profession  of  the  pirate.  After  scouring  the  At- 
lantic for  several  years,  during  which  he  kept  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehension  and  alarm  by 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  astonishing  boldness 
of  his  adventures,  he  was  at  last  surprised  and  attacked, 
whilst  carousing  with  his  companions  on  a  beach  of  one  of 
the  West  India  Islands,  by  a  large  party  of  Spaniards,  who 
had  received  secret  information  of  his  approach.  A  despe- 
rate renttanct  was  nMde,  but  without  avail.    The  Rover 
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oammly  escaped  with  his  life,  afler  seeing  his  followers, 
one  br  one,  orcrpowercd  aod  slaughtered  around  him ;  and 
his  hitherto  cnconqaered  ressel,  silently  appropriated  to  the 
Mmce  of  the  victors.  He  wandered  about  for  awhile :  but 
QQwiiJing  to  sarvive  the  fate  of  his  faithful  comrades,  and 
the  jvoslration  of  his  former  power,  he  finally  flung  himself 
from  a  roek  into  the  oee«n.  Glynellen  possessed  the  rare 
gift  of  clemeacy,  combined  with  all  the  fearless  intrepidity 
pecaliar  to  the  Robber  of  the  Seas. 

Dtii  genios  of  the  wind  and  flood, 

Glynellen,  where  art  thoa  T 
Didst  then  a  thousand  tempests  brave 

To  perish  calmly  now ! 
Still  brealbes  the  ocean-swell  to  thee 

A  Isnguage  of  delight. 
Ofa !  wilder  than  the  wildest  sea, 

And  darker  than  the  night. 
Thy  spirit,  soaring,  spurn 'd  its  cell. 
And  frowned  where'er  that  wild  eye  fell. 

Child  of  the  blue  wave,  art  thou  gone  T 

Or  where  is  now  thy  home  ? 
I>oth  ocean  waft  thee  onward  still, 

Or  shroud  thee  in  its  foam  ? — 
How  wildly  screama  the  sea-bird,  when 

His  pinions  sweep  the  surge ! 
Sings  he  thy  song  of  triumph  then, 

Or  doth  he  wail  thy  dirge  ? 
Or  bears  he  in  that  fearful  shriek 
The  pnyer  thy  rictim-foes  would  speak  T 

No  more  thy  Tessel  mounts  the  wvwe, 

Along  the  strand  no  more 
Rise  wild  and  loud  those  boists  of  glee 

Above  the  billows'  roar. 
Tby  comrades — where  are  they  ?  The  tide 

Now  roUeth  where  they  stood ; 
The  echoes  of  their  songs  have  died 

In  silent  solitude. 
Bnt  rouse  thee,  Rover,  rouse,  and  reign 
Once  more  the  monarch  of  the  main ! 

The  deck  thy  brave  companions  trod, 

Is  press'd  by  other  feet ; 
But  there  is  weakness  in  that  step, 

And  in  that  eye  deceit. 
Ofa !  burst  from  thy  inglorious  sleep, 

And  wake  to  arms  sgain ! 
Wilt  yield  the  sceptre  of  the  deep, 

Tby  kingdom — to  such  men  ? 
Come,  bid  the  vaunting  dastard  feel 
The  deepest  vengeance  of  tby  steel. 

Vain,  vain  the  call  which  would  awake 

One  thought  of  former  joys : 
The  rocks  will  echo  back  reply, 

But  not  Glynellen's  voice. 
And  if  be  scom'd  to  sink  beneath 

The  weapon  of  his  foe, 
Think  not  a  moment's  fleeting  breath 

Could  chain  his  soul  below. 
He  shrunk  not — ^had  he  dar'd  to  shrink, 

In  meanness  from  the  blow, 
How  had  the  feeling  o'er  him  rush'd 
Of  heart  undone,  and  power  crushed  ! 

He  fell  not  with  the  forms  he  lov'd ; 

The  fever  of  his  life, 
TJnqoench'd  by  shock  of  elements, 

Still  triumph'd  in  the  strife.- 


But  when  the  sleep  of  evening  sinks 
On  ocean's  troubled  breast. 

And  from  the  skies  a  thousand  eyes 
Seem  watching  o'er  her  rest — 

What  brow  is  dark  with  passion  here 
Where  all  is  loveliest  ? 

— See !  doth  he  leap — ^and  none  to  save  T 

Glynellen,  thou  hast  found  a  grave  ? 

Sleep,  Rover,  on  thy  coral  bed. 

Thy  realm  was  not  more  free — 
The  spirits  of  the  waters  breathe 

Companionship  to  thee. 
No  prouder  soul  hath  ever  brav'd 

The  battle  and  the  storm ; 
Nor  ocean  flung  her  snowy  hand 

Around  a  manlier  form. 
Then  sleep ;  the  freeman's  rest  is  thine 

Along  thy  native  sea — 
The  curse  of  hate  or  friendship's  tear, 
Alike  to  thee,  young  bucanier. 
Cambridge,  Moms, 


W.  H.  !(• 


ARABELLA: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  TEXIAN  REVOLUTION. 

BT  OEOSOK  B.  WILLIS. 
PART  II. 

Argtaneni. — Campbell  and  his  seven  Liberty  Men — A  Sen- 
timental Journey — Confessions  of  the  Patriots — Awful 
Disclosures — Grand  Entree  of  an  old  Salt — The  Sailor's 
Song— Deaf  Smith,  bringing  intelligence  of  an  Indian 
trail,  is  despatched,  accompanied  by  the  intrepid  Printer, 
in  pursuit  of  the  foe — Wise  admonitions  of  Smith — The 
Conflict — Campbell's  Midnight  Adventure— The  Canni- 
bal Barbecue — Horrible  Banquet — (The  duty  of  the  Poet 
to  speak  *'  right  on") — Campbell  discovering,  in  the  pri- 
soner of  the  Cannibal  Chief,  the  fascinating  Arabella,  flies 
to  her  rescue — Smith  simultaneously  bounds  among  the 
sleeping  savages,  and  obtains  full  satisfaction  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  entire  batch— Romantic  Adventure — De- 
lightful scene— Recovery  of  Arabella — Notes. 

I. 
"  Three  days  ago,"  said  Campbell,  as  o'er  the  prairy, 

He  gallop'd  with  his  scanty  troop  of  seven, 
"  I  staked  my  heart  upon  the  speed  of  Mary ; 

And  Arabella  won  it,  true  as  Heaven. 
A  cool  philosophy  was  necessary. 

To  keep  my  drop  of  sentimental  leaven 
From  effervescence :  for  my  heart  kept  sizing. 
Like  to  a  batch  of  bread  when  charged  with  rising, 

II. 
"Bread !  by  the  way,  I  wonder  how  bread  would  taste ; 

For  ten  long  months  I've  pass'd  and  tasted  no  cake,(  I ) 
Nor  aught  but  buffalo  jorks— don't  make  such  haste, — 

A  segment  of  an  old  Virginia  hoc-cake. 
Or  an  old-fashion'd  pone  with  bacon  faced, 

In  Kentuck  phrase,  *  would  not  be  bad  tot  take ; 
But  patience,  boys,  the  day  is  near  at  hand. 
When  bread  will  be  a  tribute  of  the  land. 

III. 
"  Our  life's  a  celebration,  after  all. 

Of  sports,  sppreciated  in  other  districts. 
In  songs  and  fire-side  stories.    Now  we  fall 

Around  a  bison-bull,  whose  desperate  mistricks, 
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And  irritation  frora  the  tyro's  ball. 

Drive  him  to  madness,  and  ourselves  to  hysterics, 
Of  risibility ;  and  now  we  chuck 
A  bullet  each  into  separate  buck. 


IV. 


If 


Or  a  platoon  of  wild-horses  we  surround, 

Before  they  are  apprized  of  what*s  the  matter, 
And  bring  their  captains  doubling  to  the  ground 

In  science  anatomical ;  (2)  or  clatter 
Our  season 'd  rangers  of  a  steady  bound. 

Upon  their  fainting  heels.  Why,  that  young  hatter 
On  his  old  dray-horse,  'tother  evening  let  a 
Most  noble  stallion  feel  the  larietta. 

V. 

"  He  says, '  Sam  Houston,  our  brave  Gineral,  got  o*  me 
The  noble  boss.'     Our  more  exciting  pastimes, 

We'll  style  the  nidi  mentals  of  phlebotomy : — 
Practis'd  upon  the  red-skins,  oflen  as  times 

And  policy  suggest, '  You  never  thought  o'  me. 
Although  you've  tramp'd  across  these  two  last  times,' 

Observed  a  mangled  Abrogoin  at  Delpoflf, 

When  Long  forgot  to  peel  his  turnal  skelp  off ! 

VI. 

"  Nor  have  we  harsh  anxieties  to  vex  us. 

Barring  the  causes  of  our  emigration ; 
And  boys,  the  fact  that  you  are  sworn  for  Texas, 

Promptif  me  to  this  unask'd  interrogation — 
For  curiosity  till  sated  will  perplex  us — 

What  brought  you  to  this  d-^  outlandish  nation  ? 
The  inducing  cause  of  every  individual, 
Tell,  unprevaricatingly,  I  bid  you  all  ?" 

VII. 

*•  My  name,"  began  the  first,  ".you  know  is  Tape ; 

I  hail  from  York  State,  am  by  trade  a  hatter, — 
And  bringing  Angelino  into  a  scrape. 

Our  bosses  only  child" — "  a  serious  matter. 
Congratulate  yourself  on  your  escape ; — 

And  you  ?"  nodding  another — "  Why,  as  to  that  'ere 
I'm  from  the  Jarsey  prison,  Israel  Macker — 
Oh!  Colonel,  gives  us  a  chew  of  your  tobacker!" 

VIII. 

It  is  astonishing  how  light  and  trifling. 
The  harden'd  villian's  manner  is,  in  telling 

His  feats  of  sin — dexterity  in  rifling 
The  stranger's  money-pocket,  and  in  felling 

The  midnight  passenger.    Yet  'tis  but  stifling 
His  deep  remorse — which  but  the  higher  swelling. 

Compels  the  unhappy  braggart  to  assume, 

Scorn  to  betray  his  conscientious  gloom. 

IX. 

The  third — "  John  Hummelkiner,  of  Pennsylvany, 
My  wife,  from  that  most  devilish  mouth  of  hem. 

Died  from  her  husband's  hand.    From  Allegheney, 
One  night  a  pedlar  of  the  name  of  Kern, 

Stopp'd  at  our  house.    The  night  w%s  dark  and  rainy, 
I  hinted  'Betsy  now's  our  lucky  turn ;' 

But  tired  of  blood,  she  wam'd  the  man  of  danger — 

Of  course  I  killed  her,  as  [  killed  the  stranger." 

X. 

The  fourth,  an  exquisite  moustached  and  musky. 
In  parlor  style  deposed  "  I  am  a  minter, 

A  bogus  moulder,  from  about  Sandusky, 
Noised  through  the  papers  as  one  Samuel  Spinter." 

The  fifth,  in  articulation,  free  yet  husky. 
Boasted  himself  "  a  nonpareil  of  a  printer ; 

Who,  centless  and  two  months'  board  in  arrearage^ 

Led  Boston  mm  a  Doctor,  in  Iho  steerage." 


XI. 

The  sixth,  "  I  reprc3*»nt,  sir,  New  Orleans. 

A  month  ere  I  embarked  I  lost  at  euker 
Nine  thousand  dollars ;  and  being  out  of  means, 

I  knifed  a  flat-boat  Hoozier— took  his  lucre — 
Went  up  the  country — rifled  twenty  greens — 

Was  honor'd  on  returning,  as  a  duke  or 
Cotton-planter.     Sold  to  Miss  Letitia 
A  free  mulatto  for  a  thousand  specie ; 

XII. 

*'  Was  made  the  safe-guard  of  her  honor;  and  true^ 
She  then,  poor  fool,  insisted  on  the  marriage. 

Of  a  man  of  honor  to  a  saucy  shrew  ; 
But  finding  that  her  scheme  was  a  miscarriage. 

Sought  out  a  brother,  who  sent  a  billet-doux 
For  a  special  meeting  at  the  Pont-du-Larragc ; 

But  quite  averse  to  meet  a  low  mechanic 

On  equal  terms" — a  shock — a  sudden  panic 

XIII. 

Startled  the  troop.     Down  the  Orlcaner  fell, 
Writhing  in  Death's  strong  coils  like  Laocoon 

Within  the  serpent's.     "  There  !  there  son  of  hell, 
She  is  avenged ;  but  not  an  hour  too  soon," 

Exclaimed  the  Colonel.    "  You  have  heard  him  tell 
His  damning  tale.     I  marked  him  yestcrnoon, 

And  chose  this  plan  to  elicit  his  confession — 

I  am  the  brother ! — Three  cheers  for  the  Hessian  !" 

XIV. 

They  cheered,  nor  moved  by  sympathy's  devotion. 

Left  the  man  dying :  "  You  may  now,  my  dear. 
Go  down  and  drink  3'our  strong  compounded  potion. 

And  euker  in  a  warmer  atmosphere  ; 
But  come,  my  veteran,  I  have  now  a  notion. 

Your  story's  interesting,  new  and  queer. 
What  is't  ?"  inquired  the  Colonel,  with  a  motion 

Of  an  old  self-complacent  chevalier ; 
"  Why,  sir.  I  was  educated  on  the  ocean — 

Have  served  as  pirate  and  as  privateer — 
As  stewanl,  pilot,  cockswain,  and  as  boatswain. 

With  brave  Lafitte,  (3)  the  Southern  buccaneer r 
But  there  being  few  reprisals  now  for  tars,. 
Have  left  old  Nep  for  Venus  and  for  Mars. 

XV. 
"  My  name  in  the  Eagle's  list  is  Snm  Balizip,— 

And  now  slack  sari ;  for  by  old  Mother  Carey, 
You  scud  too  swiftly  ;  and  my  damaged  knees, 

Are  suffering  from  these  breakers  of  the  prairy. 
What  strange  sail  in  the  ofling?  Ah!  she  sees 

Us,  and  is  lufling,  sheering  off — prepare  ye 
To  give  him  chase.  He  is  a  sly  old  skipper. 
And  akims  it  o'er  the  meadow  like  a  clipper ! 

XVI. 
•'  By  G— d,  he's  bearing  down  up !"— "  Silence,  Sam!" 

The  Colonel  interrupted ;  "  let  us  stand : 
He's  bringing  news — old  friend  Deaf  Smith,  (4)  G — d  d — n 

My  soul !"   And  reaching  him  a  hand. 
Received  him,  introduced  him  to  **  the  jam — 

Up  little  company"  in  his  command; 
Then  beckon'd  him  a  little  to  one  side. 
To  drain  the  news  of  which  he  was  supplied. 

XVII. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  and  let  us  have  a  chorus 
While  Smith  and  our  good  Colonel  hold  their  chit-chat," 

Exclaimed  the  printer,  "  Freedom's  smiling  o'er  us ; 
And  Freedom  is  the  theme  her  sons  should  pitcb-at. 

Come!  is  there  not  a  vocalist  before  us  ? 
Our  messmate,  Sam  Balize,  perhaps  can  reach  at 

Something  that's  sentimental,  light,  or  amorous — 

G — d  d — n  it,  boys,  doo>'(  be  so  very  clamorous.' 
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XTIII. 

Sam  felt  the  compliment ;  and,  after  taking 

Out  of  bis  starboard  jaw  a  quid  half  done, 
And  pocketing  it,  he  gave  his  head  a  raking, 

AcJ  said,  **  My  wind  is  failing  with  my  setting  sun ; 
I'm  an  okl  violin,  whose  strings  are  breaking : 

But  willing  yet  u>  give  a  hand  to  fun — 
So  here  I  go ;  but  not  in  praise  of  Mercy, 
But  of  the  flowing,  sparkling  bowl  of  Circe  : 

THE   SAILOR'S   SONG. 

1. 

Let  OS  drink,  let  ns  drink,  when  the  East  like  a  pink, 

Reflects  the  i^eet  blushes  of  mom ; 
Ere  old  Phoebus  himself  rushes  up  into  sight, 
>Vaile  ibe  morning-star  peeps  through  the  curtain  of  ziight. 
For  that  is  the  time  for  a  horn ; 

For  a  horn, 
For  that  is  the  time  for  the  horn. 

2. 

Rom  or  wine,  mm  or  wine,  when  ourselves  we  resign 

To  our  slumbers.    All  sages  unite 
In  proclaiming  their  virtues ;  and  1  can  attest, 
That  a  bottle  ensures  a  sweet  season  of  rest, 

And  a  dream  of  bewitching  delight ; 

Delight, 
And  a  dream  of  bewitching  delight. 

XIX. 
The  song  was  thought  full  worthy  Bums  or  Moore ; 

Saio*s  vocalism  superior  to  Apollo's, — 
And  after  a  long  protracted  loud  encore 

Resumed  the  happy  subject — "  Boys,  who  follows  ?" 
Shouted  the  Colonel.     *'  Smith  is  going  before, 

To  reconnoitre  all  the  hills  and  hollows. 
I  wish  to  send  a  man  who  will  not  shuffle 
OS  like  a  coward  (irom  a  doubtful  scuffle." 

XX. 
Forth  stepped  the  printer,  known  as  Tom  Bourgeois, 

Was  lecommended — taken — off  they  fled. 
Whirling  their  caps  in  answer  to  the  voice 

Of  Campbeirs  heroes :  but  had  quickly  sped 
Beyond  the  horizon,  on  their  task  of  choice. 

The  effeminate  lover  may  desire  to  tread 
In  Delia's  company  down  the  shady  valley ; 
Or  couple  barbarous  rhymes  to  black-eyed  Sally : 

XXI. 
But  jx>ond  the  warrior^s  heart  the  Are  of  hell 

Crackles,  and  smokes  therein  the  heated  blood  : 
He  recks  not  of  his  life,  nor  of  the  spell 

Of  home,  and  blooming  wife,  and  infant  brood ; 
Nor  of  those  holier  principles  which  swell 

The  heart  of  Chanty  to  deeds  of  good ; 
Bt}t  gasps,  impatient  of  his  brother's  gore, 
Ai  sn  old  toper  for  "  a  little  more !" 

XXII. 

Smith,  in  five  roinntea  struck  upon  the  trail. 

Which  he  had  left  to  speak  the  Colonel's  troop, 
knA  spoke — **  If  my  suspicions  do  not  fail, 

Ere  twilight  we  shall  overhaul  a  group 
Of  Cannibal  Coronquces.  (5.)  Do  not  quail. 

If  they  surprise  us  with  a  demon's  whoop. 
Now  here  they  part.    You  take  that  track,  and  keep 
An  es^^ye — a  weasel  is  asleep. 

XXIII. 
"Mark  well  the  spot  to  which  the  trail  seems  tending : 

They  will  unite  again  behind  the  hill ; 
And  when  you  see  the  grass  before  you  bending, 

Upiih  your  yager — ^stand  &  ^looient  still : 


Many  a  good  fellow,  little  apprehending 

Immediate  danger — frightened  by  the  shrill, 
Keen  Indian  yell,  enough  to  kill  a  nigger. 
Has  lost  the  power  to  fly,  or  pull  the  trigger. 

XXIV. 

"  Dont  chase  a  single  Indian  to  an  ambush 
Of  ten  or  twenty.    Mark  these  foot-prints ! — these 

Are  tracks  of  wild  Kaayaalarrakamboush, 
And  his  man-eaters.    Tom,  your  blood  would  freeze, 

If  you  had  seen  these  devils  eat  young  Sam  Bush, 
To  think  about  it.     Smeared  up  to  their  knoes 

And  shoulders  in  his  blood !"    Said  Tom,  "  I'm  bound 

To  find  these  hell-hogs,  if  they  can  be  found." 

XXV. 

He  took  his  separate  trail,  and  still  pursued 
Its  curves  and  treacherous  twistiogs,  till  the  sun 

Gleamed  through  the  topmost  branches  of  the  wood, 
Whither  the  skulking  enemy  had  run. 

He  enters,  boldly  as  a  martyr  could, 
With  nerve  and  strength  to  avenge  himself  as  one, 

When  suddenly  a  scieam  around  him  broke, 

And  here  we  leave  him  in  the  strife  and  smoke.  (7) 
*♦♦*♦♦♦• 
Lost  from  his  troop,  young  Campbell  found  his  flighti 
Impeded  by  the  darkness  of  the  night 
From  an  observant  hill  his  eye  he  strains, 
Across  the  shapeless  and  monotonous  plains, 
Vainly  to  catch  the  camp-fire  of  his  troop, 
Vainly  he  listens  for  their  wild  hailoop ! 
Galloping  onward  he  detects  a  blaze, 
Deep  in  a  forest's  overshadoi»ing  maze : 
"  What  means  this  secret — this  mysterious  fire  ? 
Some  deviltry's  at  hand,  or  I'm  a  liar; 
Some  bloody  Indians,  sheltering  in  the  wood, 
Have  met  in  conclave  for  tlie  white  man's  good. 
They  may  be  friends  in  bivouac.    I  shall  go. 
And  claim  my  rations,  whether  friend  or  foe." 
Through  matted  underbrush  he  rent  his  course. 
And  sat  at  length  upon  his  startled  horse. 
Within  the  radius  of  the  hellish  &ame 
A  witness  of  a  deed  too  horrible  to  name : 

Gods !  what  a  stew !  (8) 

A  cannibal  crew 
Were  holding  their  midnight  barbecue  ! 
A  circle  of  savages,  painted  and  bare, 
With  a  single  tuft  of  greasy  hair 
On  the  crowns  of  their  heads — ten  fiendish  souls, 
Sat,  with  their  hands  supporting  their  jowls. 
With  a  prisoner  broiling  upon  the  coals. 
And  as  they  turn'd  him  with  taunt  and  jeei. 
As  a  school-boy  tums  a  roasting-ear, 
They  chattered  to  see  the  gravy  fly, 
Sputtering  across  to  a  neighbor's  eye. 
W^hcn  the  body  had  bum'd  to  a  pfoper  crisp. 
All  in  a  flame,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
They  carried  it  ofl"  to  a  spot  that  was  clear. 
Where  wolves  and  cannibals  join'd  in  a  cheer. 
The  chief  with  his  scalp-knife  then  opening  the  breast, 
Extracted  the  parts  which  he  thought  the  best : 
The  reeking  heart,  and  the  smoking  maw, 
Which,  smiling  politely,  he  handed  his  squaw ; 
Sever'd  the  head,  and  the  tongue  cut  loose, 
Which  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  starv'd  pappoose ; 
Pluck'd  out  an  eye,  green,  swollen  and  raw, 
Which  he  pressed  to  his  mouth  as  a  ripe  pawpaw ; 
Then  lifting  the  skull  as  ye  IIA:  a  bow], 
He  suck'd  the  brains  through  the  eyelet  hole  ! 
His  braves,  with  a  relish  which  seemed  to  increase, 
Up  to  their  elbows  in  ashes  and  grease, 
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Sans  ketchup  or  condiments  used  when  we  dine, 
Soon  dissected  the  form  divine ; 
Grinning  and  grunting  like  surfeited  hogs. 
As  they  threw  the  bones  at  the  prairie-dogs, 
Which  prowled  around — a  musical  host. 
Drawn  to  the  ground  by  the  scent  of  the  roast ! 

Soon  his  warriors  fell  on  the  ground, 
In  sleep  as  ominous  as  profound, 
When  the  cannibal  chief  arose  and  said — 
"Arise,  my  flower  of  the  rolling  hair. 

For  my  heart  is  subdued  to  love ; 
Arise,  my  flower,  the  night  is  fair. 
The  moon  is  up,  and  a  pleasant  air 
Is  murmuring  through  the  grove !" 
Backward  he  moved,  perhaps  a  rod,  and  stooping. 
Rose  with  a  seraph's  figure — senseless,  drooping : 
Laid  her  before  the  fire,  and  gently  loosed 
The  unfelt  thongs  in  which  her  limbs  were  noosed ; 
Then  with  emotion  drew  her  to  his  arms ; 
And  murmur*d  sympathy  to  her  alarms ; 
Parted  her  curls,  and 

As  springs  the  panther  to  her  lair. 
When  some  intruding  wolf  is  there. 

Sprang  Campbell  to  the  spot.    The  chief 
Looked  up — a  blinding,  crashing  stroke, 
Split  his  visage  ere  he  spoke, 

To  call  an  arm  to  his  relief. 
Then  Campbell  for  the  slaughter  warm, 

As  wheeling  to  the  monster  brood, 

Faced  a  spirit  staunch  and  good,— 
With  cleaver  drawn,  and  muscled  arm, 
And  motioning  not  to  give  alarm, 

Deaf  Smith  before  him  stood. 
"Thank  God,  weVe  got  them— Death  thy  hand  !** 
Death  scowl'd  upon  the  sleeping  band, 
Lighted  the  glittering  steel,  and  smiled 
At  every  stroke ;  nor  squaw,  nor  child 
Was  spared — the  infernal  gang  entire. 
Lay  bleeding,  shuddering  'round  the  fire. 

"  Beauty  of  that  morning  hour ; 
When  first  I  felt  thy  beauty's  power, 
Phsntom  of  the  haunted  grove. 
Where  first  my  heart  approved  thy  love ; 
Spirit  of  Beauty,  is  it  thee  7" 
/Spoke  Campbell  on  his  bended  knee. 
Now,  my  own,  confiding  Mary, 
Gird  my  heart  against  the  fairy ! 
Oh !  how  beautiful !"  and,  bending 

Down,  he  gazed  into  her  face. 
Wrapped  her  in  his  arms ;  and  wending 
Through  the  woods,  with  Smith  attending, 

Bore  her  from  the  horrid  place. 

When  they  had  reached  the  open  ground. 
They  loosed  their  steeds  to  gaze  around, 
jA.nd  camp'd  upon  an  Indian  mound, 

Graced  by  a  single  tree. 
A  tall  magnolia,  then  in  bloom, 
Beneath  whose  branches  of  perfume, 

And  the  bum  of  the  drowzy  bee. 
They  spread  their  blankets. 

Smith  display *d 
A  knightly  bearing  to  the  maid : — 
f*  My  pretty  Spaniard,  don't  you  feel  a 

Little  better?" — But  she  spoke  not : 
"  Take  a  little  'Nongahela,— 

It  will  help  you !"    SiilJ  she  woke  not. 
'*  Campbell  has  the  lady  said 
Any  thing?'*    He  shook  his  head. 


"  Her  hand  is  chill, 
Her  pulse  is  still, 
By  G — d  I  do  believe  she's  dead ! 
But  whiskey  has  the  dead  restored! "  (9) 
Campbell  produced  his  cup  and  gourd. 
And  Smith  produced  his  bottle :  (10) 
Mix,d  a  dram  of  running  measure, 
And  said  "  1  now  await  your  pleasure, 
To  wet  the  lady's  trhoitle." 

Then  Campbell  advancing  apace. 

Sat  down  by  the  creature  of  swoons, 
And,  supporting  her  head  in  his  lap,  with  her  face 

To  the  light  of  a  tropical  moon's. 
Held  open  her  mouth  with  the  tips 

Of  his  thumbs,  till  the  liquor  was  in. 
And  the  ordinance  sealed  by  impressing  her  lips 
With  a  kiss  which  he  felt  was  a  sin. 
"Here  Campbell's  the  hartshorn :"  (11)  'twas  placed  at  her 

nose ; 
She  sighed,  she  awoke,  and  in  tears  she  arose. 

TO  THE  READER. 

Now  having  pass'd  the  ordeal  of  our  story ; 

Glancing  o'er  scenes  and  characters  of  life. 
As  from  the  black  book  of  a  land  of  glory. 

We  leave  awhile  our  heroes  and  their  strife , 

And  sheathe,  well  pleased,  our  own  rude  bowie-knife. 
To  plan  the  fate  of  ardent  Arabell' — 

And  the  disposal  of  young  Campbell's  wife, 
That  she  shall  die,  we  can't  at  present  tell,  ^ 

We  love  the  character  so  passing  well. — 

And  Campbell's  conquest  by  the  Spanish  maid : 
But  we  shall  make  out  a  catastrophe. 

By  bringing  steel  or  poison  to  our  aid ; 
This  is  our  first  great  eflbrt ;  and  *twill  be 
Conn'd,  reader,  in  good  faith  as  it  is  given  to  thee. 


Notes  to  Part  IL 

(1)  "For  ten  long  months  I've  pass'd,  and  tasted  no 
cake."  The  author  has  conversed  with  a  number  of  our 
prairy  hunters,  and  Texian  adventurers:  all  of  whom  bear 
the  same  testimony  in  behalf  of  buffalo  jerks ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  have  lived  on  them  exclusively  for  six,  eight,  or 
ten  months,  and  in  some  cases  for  years,  and  have  found 
them  all-sufficient  (not  forgetting  the  flask)  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  outer  man. 

(2)  "And  bring  their  captains  doubling  to  the  ground 
in  science  anatomical." 

Col.  Hendricks,  of  Eaton,  Ohio,  who  was  an  efficient  offi- 
cer in  the  Texian  revolution,  relates  it  as  a  method  of  cap- 
turing wild  horses,  that  they  are  sometimes  shot  through  a 
particular  tendon  of  the  neck,  immediately  over  the  verte- 
brae, hy  which  they  are  stnnned  for  a  time  soflicient  to  ena- 
ble the  hunter  to  secure  them. 


(3)  "  Have  served  as  pilot,  cockswain,  and  as  boatswsin 
With  brave  Lafitte,  the  Southern  buccaneer." 

"In  travelling  over  Texas,  you  still  meet  with  sooie 
whose  eyes  sparkle  at  the  mention  of  Lafitte,  and  who  re- 
gard their  old  commander  as  the  greatest  of  modem  heroes. 
When  this  scourge  of  the  ocean  retired  from  his  career  of 
infamy,  the  pirates  which  he  headed  were  scattered  in  all 
directions ;  and,  if  report  can  be  relied  upon,  many  of  them 
penetrated  the  interior  of  the  country  to  avoid  the  arm  of 
justice." — Notes  on  Texas:  Hesp.  vol.  I.  No.  5.  pp.  351. 

(4)  "  Old  friend  Deaf  Smith,"  &c.  Deaf  Smith,  it  is 
well  known,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  sagacious  spies 
in  the  Texian  service. 
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(5)  *'  Ere  twilight  we  shall  oreihanl  a  groap 
Of  cinnilMd  Coronquees." 
General  Allen,  of  Colomlms,  Ohio,  late  from  Texas,  cor- 
loboiatcs  the  statement,  which  the  writer  had  previously 
leceired  fixMn  other  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
a  horde  of  cannibals  on  tiie  western  frontier  of  Texas.  A 
recent  paragraph,  too  (From  a  Tezian  newspaper)  widely 
drcolated  throagh  the  United  States,  esuUishes  the  point, 
and  gives  to  oor  horrible  story  the  sober  truthfulness  of  his- 
tory. We  learn  from  said  paragraph,  that  there  is  not  only 
«tf  cannibal  tribe  in  Texas,  but  that  there  are  aeveral.  It  is 
their  custom  after  a  rictoiy  to  select  from  their  prisoners, 
one,  or  two,  if  necessary,  of  the  yotmger — who  are,  in  the 
language  of  the  butchers,  in  "good  condition,  fat  and  young,'* 
for  the  roast :  Bat  we  shall  not  further  dilate  on  the  fri^t- 
fal  theme.  Alas !  for  the  depravity  of  human  nature  unen- 
lighten^  by  Revelation ! 

(6)  **And  here  we  leave  him  in  the  strife  and  smoke.'* 
Dr.  Blair  says,  in  a  commentary  on  one  of  Ossian's  bat- 
tles, where  the  contending  heroes  are  left  fighting  in  a  fog, 
that  it  was  %  happy  thought  thus  to  escape  the  apology  of 
attempting  to  describe  their  deadly  assault.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one ;  and  accordingly  we  have  adopted  it.  As  to  the 
bXe  of  the  indomitable  Tom,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequeli 
that  he  was  literally  eaten  up  by  his  enemies.  The  poor 
printer  mast  have  been  as  savory  a  piece  of  flesh  as  Signer 
Pedrillo.  There  is  a  material  difference,  however,  between 
the  cases :  Pedrillo  was  taken  as  a  less  horrid  alternative 
than  death — Boargeois  was  made  the  object  of  a  festival ; 
and  considered  a  luxury  without  the  "  second  coarse*'  of 
salt-water. 

(7)  "Gods!  what  a  stew!"  dec.  The  indulgent  reader 
may  remember  the  midnight  spectacle  under  the  walls  of 
Corinth,  m  described  by  Byron. 

**  And  he  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall. 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival. 
Goigling  and  growling  o'er  carcass  and  limb,-- 
They  were  too  busy  to  bark  at  him. 
And  their  white  tusks  crunched  on  the  whiter  skoll, 
As  it  slipp'd  from  their  teeth  when  their  edge  grew  dull !"  dec. 

Now,  the  fisct  is,  we  cannot  concede  to  his  lordship  the 
premium  under  this  particalar  head.  We  claim  the  high 
djstinction  of  having  "  cut  under  the  Democracy"  of  the 
*'  Dog  Scene."  A  great  fault  of  oar  young  writers  is  their 
slavish  acknowledgement,  that  our  "illustrious  predeces- 
sors,'* are  unapproachable,  as  well  in  their  "footsteps" 
through  the  mire  of  the  stagnant  swamp,  as  in  their  lark- 
like flights  to  the  sky.  I  shall  not  chime  in  with  the  admis- 
sion ;  bat  defy  a  comparison,  in  all  its  essential  peculiari- 
ties, of  the  '*  Dog  Scene"  with  the  Cannibal  Feast. 

(8)  We  shall  not  certify  that  this  was  the  literal  speech 
of  Smith  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  that  the  "  Deaf  Spy,"  was  also  dumb.  The  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  however,  is  overwhelming ;  and  even  if  the 
aflirmative  of  the  question  were  settled  it  avails  nothing; 
for  we  doabt  not  that  if  Smith  could  have  spoken,  he  would 
hare  ssid  exactly  what  is  placed  to  his  acoount. 

(9)  **  Campbell  produced  his  cup  and  gourd, 
And  Smith  produced  his  bottle." 
The  author  of  the  "  Notes  on  Texas,"  a  gentleman  of  the 
beat  authority,  relates  that  a  species  of  doable  gourd,  of  a 
larger  and  leaser  bulb,  which  grows  spontaneously  near  the 
onwatered  wastes  of  Texas,  is  an  admirable  provision  of 
Natore  for  the  wants  of  the  traveller.  It  is  said  to  hold 
from  a  half  gallon  to  a  gallon  of  water*  and  after  five  or  six 
days*  journey  over  the  hot  plains,  the  liquid  remains  as 
fresh  and  sweet  in  this  vessel  as  when  dipped  from  the 
spring.  As  to  the  boitU,  it  is  considered  an  indispensable 
companion  of  the  adventurer  in  any  capacity,  among  the 
chivalry  of  the  new  Repablic. 


(10)  "  Here  Campbell's  the  harUhorn."  Major  Drown, 
a  resident  citiflen  of  Texas,  in  a  conversation  sometime 
since  with  the  author,  in  speaking  of  the  poisonous  reptiles 
and  insects  of  that  country,  observed  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  traveller  there,  to  carry  about  his  person  a  phial  of 
the  extract  of  hartshorn — and  when  stung  by  a  snake,  a 
centipede,  a  tarantula,  or  a  scorpion,  to  spply  a  few  drops 
to  the  wound,  and  also  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  by 
which  precaution  the  malignant  operation  of  the  poison  is 
immediately  counteracted. 


A  STROLL  IN  BROADWAY. 

BT  MM.  MARY  B.  BXWITT. 

Como  to  the  open  window,  coz.  How  Bofl  is 
the  atmosphere  of  our  beautiful  Indian  Sammer. 
Look  on  this  animated  mass  of  humanity  moving 
beneath  us.  Stretch  jour  gaze  upward,  as  far  as 
sight  can  reach — they  come,  faster  and  faster,  on- 
ward in  unbroken  succession.  All  the  world  is  out 
of  doors.  Come,  get  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
let  us  forth  for  a  stroll  in  Broadway. 

How  the  people  rush,  and  hurry,  and  bustle,  as 
if  the  whole  space  of  time  allotted  to  their  future, 
was  compressed  into  this  one  hour.  Here  indivi- 
duals of  every  nation  and  tongue  meet  and  jostle 
in  the  most  amicable  confusion ;  until  from  such 
constant  daily  collision,  each  loses  his  identity, 
and  becomes  agglomerated  with  the  mass.  There 
is  no  school  like  a  great  city,  for  reducing  one^s 
standard  of  elevated  self-consideration  to  a  proper 
level. 

Observe,  as  we  pass  on,  the  streets  innumerable, 
intersecting  at  regular  distances  the  whole  extent 
of  this  grand  avenue.  In  any  one  of  these,  be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Bleecker  street,  a  modest 
person  may  fix  his  habitation.  Beyond  this  is  the 
fashionable  end  ;  and  there,  within  a  few  years,  on 
the  ancient  domain  of  field  and  common,  have  arisen 
long  lines  of  palaces  and  their  appropriate  churches, 
and  from  beyond  this  charmed  line  of  demarcation 
roll  the  liveried  and  blazoned  equipages  of  the 
wealthy  merchant,  and  the  fortunate  speculator. 
Grand  street  and  the  Bowery  are  the  impassable 
barriers  which  divide  the  east  from  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city ;  and  within  this  triangle  dwell  a 
peculiar  people,  independent  of  the  rest,  in  all  save 
of  the  laws,  which  hold  jnrisdiction  over  each, 
alike  impartially.  From  this  section  emanate  the 
richest  velvets  and  the  finest  laces,  the  brightest  of 
eyes  and  the  fairest  of  complexions.  The  noti- 
veaux  riches  of  the  unimpeachable  quartier,  call 
these  of  the  east  '*  parvenues,^^ 

There  is  a  certain  distance,  beyond  which,  to 
promenade  is  considered  unfashionad>le.  Too  may 
extend  your  walk  upward,  as  far  as  Union  Park, 
unfearingly ;  but  no  lady  who  wishes  to  avoid  pro- 
scription ventures  downward,  below  Saint  Paul's. 
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The  street  is  unusaally  gay  this  morning,  even 
for  Broadway.  The  Nereides  and  Dryades  have 
returned  from  grotto  and  greenwood,  with  step 
elastic,  and  the  hue  of  health  upon  their  cheeks ; 
and  the  "  hair  loosely  flowing,  robe  as  free,"  are 
exchanged  for  the  coiffure  a  la  Clotilde  and  all  the 
costly  and  irksome  garniture  of  fashion.  The 
passion  for  over-dressings  which  you  will  perceive 
by  some  indulged  in  to  excess,  is  not  really  the  ton 
among  the  elite.  To  those  who  have  no  wider 
field,  Broadway  affords  a  ready  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  a  costly  wardrobe.  Of  the  gallants  in 
attendance,  are  those  who  can  afford  to  themselves 
an  hour's  indulgence,  or  perhaps  thus  to  idle  away 
the  whole  twelve ; — and  of  the  braided  and  impe- 
rialled  triflers  bowing  beside  the  fair  pedestrians 
who  receive  their  homage  so  smilingly,  not  one,  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  holds  rank  below  a  Count,  or 
Baron,  at  least. 

Behold  yonder  animated  troop  approachinf — 
their  feathers  fluttering,  their  brilliant  uniforms 
glittering  in  the  sunshine,  their  prancing  and  gaily 
caparisoned  steeds — is  it  not  chivalrous?  They  are 
greeted  with  nods  and  smiles  from  the  gay  par- 
terre,— yet,  alas !  who  of  all  this  knightly  band  would 
lay  lance  in  rest  at  tilt  or  tourney,  in  defence  of  a 
fair  lady^s  beauty  or  honor !   It  is  the  '  staff*  of 

General  M ,  and  in  the  midst  rides  the  General 

himself,  managing  his  spirited  charger  with  the 
firmness  and  grace  of  a  practised  equestrian.  Well ! 
however  much  we  may  regret  the  decay  of  that 
spirit  of  chivalry  which  rendered  man  so  noble, 
and  woman  so  exalted — and  although  the  garb  of 
the  ancient  cavaliers  may  have  had  the  advantage, 
in  point  of  durability,  over  the  more  courtly  apparel 
of  our  day — ^yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  broadcloth 
and  fine  linen  have  the  ascendancy,  in  one  great 
point  of  attraction,  over  the  buff-shirt  and  plate- 
armor  habiliments  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  cabs?  Yes,  they  are  tidy,  compact  little 
vehicles  enough,  but  their  motion  is  exceedingly 
unpleasant.  It  is  a  short,  disagreeable  jolt,  re- 
minding one  of  the  yelping  of  a  cur,  or  a  '  high 
sea*  on  the  Lakes.  Your  omnibus  is  more  mag- 
nanimous. 

Ah!  here  comes  ma  pauviette!  ma  petite  bossue! 
Observe  as  we  pass,  how  gracefully  the  hood  of 
her  velvet  mantelet  falls  over,  and  almost  conceals 
the  height  of  her  shoulder.  You  sigh!  Reserve  your 
Sjrmpathy  for  some  less  contented  individual.  I 
met  her  for  the  first  time,  a  year  since,  at  one  of 
those  great  gatherings  collected  annually  by  a  la- 
dy*s  cards  of  *'  At  Home."  She  wore  a  robe  of 
tissue  with  blue  roses,  and  the  diamond  upon  her 
brow  blazed  out  from  amid  the  most  coquettish  of 
ringlets.  Her  very  hump  seemed  less  in  size,  be- 
neath the  fall  of  rich  Brussels  lace,  that  veiled  it 
80  admirably.  She  was  dancing,  and  with  such  a 
fisice  of  enjoyment,  as  I  entered,— executing  a  pas 
that  for  lightness  and  finish  might  have  shamed  the 


toe  of  Terpsichore  herself!  I  learned  then,  that 
she,  from  infancy 

"  A  little  limber,  lightsome  elf, 
Singing,  dancing  to  itself—" 

had  been  so  kindly  and  tenderly  reared,  that  no 
shadow  of  her  sad  deformity  had  ever  darkened 
the  fair  sunlight  on  her  pathway  of  existence. 
And  oh !  how  happier — far  happier  is  he,  who,  bom 
with  a  spirit  **  tdler  than  he  may  walk  beneath  the 
stars,"  yet  bears  uncomplainingly  the  impress  of 
the  defacing  finger  of  his  Creator,  than  the  one 
who,  though  in  form  and  feature  more  glorious  than 
Lucifer,  is  cursed  by  his  Maker  with  an  utter  de- 
formity of  purpose  and  of  heart. 

Yonder  old-fashioned,  rough  stone  edifice,  with 
its  fine  old  trees  and  the  green  lawn  spread  out  be- 
fore it,  is  the  Hospital.  What  hundreds  have  here 
been  racked  on  the  sleepless  couch  of  pain,  or 
breathed  out  their  last  agonized  groan,  within  sound 
of  the  footfalls  of  the  gay  triflers  on  the  pave,  by 
them  unheeded,  and  unthought  of. 

Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  our  prince  of 
eccentrics!  An  individual  of  some  popularity. 
You  may  see  him  on  any  fine  day,  in  this,  our  most 
crowded  of  thoroughfares,  habited  in  a  suit  of  rusty 
black.  His  usual  gait  is  something  between  a  run 
and  a  trot.  He  stops  at  the  pump  before  the  Hos- 
pital for  a  drink.  Water  is  his  beverage,  but  the 
hue  of  his  nose  causes  you  to  doubt  the  fact.  His 
seedy  hat  is  pulled  very  far  down  upon  his  forehead, 
and  from  beneath  the  brim  his  two  small  grey  eyes 
twinkle  and  peer  out,  with  a  most  mirthful  and 
fun-loving  expression.  The  man  is  certainly  a 
wag.  Aristocratic  in  his  hours,  he  dines  at  four 
o'clock,  and  his  only  edible  is  gingerbread !  He 
halts  on  the  curb-stone,  halfway  between  Warren 
and  Chambers  streets,  and  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  lump  of  cake  nicely  enveloped  in  brown  paper, 
he  commences  his  mid-day  meal.  The  boys  ga- 
ther around,  but  their  jibes  disturb  neither  his  mas- 
tication, nor,  to  all  appearance,  his  digestion — for, 
as  you  perceive,  our  gentleman  wears  exteriorly 
the  fair  capacity  of  an  alderman.  At  the  comer 
stands  the  pump — the  amphorae  from  whence  he 
pours  his  afler-dinner  draught — and  who  shall  tell 
the  date  of  the  vintage !  His  hand  is  the  goblet 
wherefrom  he  drinks,  and  rinces  the  adhesive  par- 
ticles from  his  teeth,  most  elaborately.  To  all,  he 
is  an  inexplicable  enigma ;  yet,  to  every  one  he  is 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Gingerbread  Man." 

And,  talking  of  cold  water,  let  me  recite  to  you 
as  we  walk,  some  lines  in  praise  of  that  primitive 
beverage.  They  are  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pierpont — one,  who,  as  you  well  know,  has  inte- 
rested himself  warmly  in  the  cause  of  temperance — 
and,  although  undoubtedly  written  in  a  serious 
mood,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  the  oddest  medley  of 
jest  and  gravity,  that  I  remember  ever  to  have  met 
with. 
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In  Eden's  green  retreats, 

A  water  brook,  that  played 
Between  soft  and  mossy  seats, 
Beneath  a  plane-tree's  shade, 

Whose  rustling  leaves 
Danced  o'er  its  brink. 
Was  Adam's  drink, — 
And  also  Eve's. 

Beside  the  parent  spring 

Of  that  yoang  brook,  the  pair 
Their  rooming  chaaot  would  sing ; 
And  Ere,  to  dress  her  hair. 

Kneel  o'er  the  grass 
That  fringed  its  side, 
And  made  its  tide 
Her  looking  glass. 

And  when  the  man  of  God 
From  Egypt  led  his  flock. 
They  thirsted,  and  his  rod 
SoMte  the  Arabian  rock. 

And  forth  a  rill 
Of  water  gushed. 
And  on  they  rushed. 
And  drank  their  fill. 

Would  Eden  thus  have  smiled, 

Had  wine  to  Eden  come  1 
Would  Horeb's  parching  wild 
Have  been  refresh'd  with  rum  f 

And  had  Ere's  hair 
Been  dressed  in  ^va. 
Would  she  have  been 
Reflected  fair? 

Had  Moses  built  a  still, 

And  dealt  out  to  that  host. 
To  every  man  his  gill, 
And  pledged  him  in  a  toast. 

How  large  a  band 
Of  Israel's  sons 
Had  laid  their  bones 
In  Canaan's  land  ? 

Sweet  fields  beyond  death's  flood, 
*  Stand  dressed  in  living  green,* 
For,  from  the  throne  of  God, 
To  freshen  all  the  scene, 

A  river  rolls. 
Where  all  who  will. 
May  come  and  fill 
Their  crystal  bowls. 

If  Eden's  strength  and  bloom 

Cold  u)ater  thus  hath  given—- 
If  e'en  beyond  the  tomb, 
It  is  the  drink  of  Heaven — 

Are  not  good  welU, 
And  eryaud  gprmgt, 
The  very  things 
For  our  hotels  T" 

And,  apropos  to  poetry — ^why  is  it,  that  in  the 
days  of  otir  youth,  ere  the  chisel  of  Time  hath 
rottnded  off  in  as  the  too  sharp  edges  of  sentiment 
ud  imagination,  the  furor  poeticus  reigns  ever  in 
the  ascendant !  Yet,  I  have  known  the  most  in- 
sane, having  survived  the  first  outbreak,  to  become 
mellowed  down  to  a  manner  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression truly  Wordsworthian. 

One  draught  from  thy  deep  well,  O  memory ! 
Though  it  were  Marah's  waters  to  the  soul — 
Though  it  were  madness,  yet  fill  high  the  bowl— 

I  to  the  very  drafi  would  drink  of  thee ! 


Thus  I  sang,  but  the  waters  rose  not  to  my  call. 

With  Memory  and  I,  'twas 

"  Dropping  backets  into  empty  wells, 
And  growing  old  with  drawing  nothing  up  i" 

so  for  lack  of  the  lymph,  the  lay  remained  unfinished. 

There  is  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  ever  darting 
through  and  brightening  around  the  imaginary 
clouds  which  lower  on  youth's  horizon.  We  see, 
we  know,  that  they  are  but  the  clouds  of  romance — 
but  there  is  a  darkness  in  their  reality — a  blight- 
ing and  devastating  of  the  heart,  as  with  the  breath 
of  pestilence  and  desolation. 

Who,  that  in  after  years  looks  upon  the  seared 
and  callous  worldling,  believes  that  the  once  fair 
inheritance  has  been  laid  waste,  and  its  fountains 
sealed  by  the  band,  to  which,  in  its  springtime,  it 
had  put  forth,  as  to  the  morning  sun,  its  fragrant, 
earliest  blossoms. 

It  is  bitter  to  feel  that  we  are  deceived  by  those 
we  have  trusted — ^it  is  bitter  to  feel  that  we  are 
wronged,  where  we  dare  not  complain — but  oh! 
how  far  more  bitter  to  know  that  we  have  deceived 
ourselves !  It  is  then,  while  the  spirit  is  writhing 
under  the  torture  of  wounded  pride,  distrust  and 
self-condemnation,  that  the  faces  of  our  kind  be- 
come hateful  to  us.  It  is  then  that  we  would  flee 
to  the  desert,  and  to  the  covert  of  the  rocks,  for 
concealment  from  the  thought  which  consumes  us. 

And,  apropos  to  poets,  again — ^hither  comes  a 
"living  author !"  And  by  the  incredible  number  of 
effusions  which  he  has  thrown  off  within  a  month, 
one  might  be  led  to  believe  that  he  had  obtained 
sole  grant  of  the  water  privilege  at  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus. He  has  cast  aside,  since  we  last  met,  his 
cloak  of  mihgled  and  faded  green,  for  a  coat  of 
fashionable  cut,  and  his  antiquated  beaver  for  a 
cap  worn  jauntily.  And  by  this  token,  there  are 
golden  sands  yet,  beneath  the  flow  of  Helicon ! 

The  noble  edifice  on  the  opposite  side,  is  the 
newly  erected  Athenaeum.  The  superscription  on 
the  facade  bears  date  of  the  time  of  its  eleva- 
tion. How  ill  the  gilded  lettering  harmonises  with 
the  plain  brick  and  freestone  of  the  structure.  The 
least  agreeable  feature  on  its  front  are  the  shops  in 
the  basement,  and  the  cellars  beneath.  Oh !  fltter 
retreat  for  the  Epicurean  philosopher!  Alas!  that 
even  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  musings  of  genius, 
and  to  scholastic  meditation,  should  not  escape  the 
polluting  exhalations  of  stewed  oysters  and  terra- 
pin! An  institution  appropriated  to  literary  use, 
should  at  least  have,  in  its  location,  the  benefit  of 
retirement.  I  doubt  whether  here,  amid  the  sur- 
rounding din,  a  Galileo  or  a  Newton  would  have 
arrived  at  any  correct  idea  relative  to  the  measure- 
ment of  time,  or  the  laws  of  gravitation ;  or  the 
eloquence  of  a  Cicero,  have  here  derived  addi- 
tional flow,  from  a  study  of  the  Latin  and  Grecian 
authors. 

The  windows  of  the  print-shops  seem  to  offer  to 
the  connoisseur  unusual  attractions.     Behold  what 
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a  decided  taste  for  this  department  of  the  fine  arts, 
is  evinced  by  our  idle  out-at-the-eibow  portion  of 
the  population.  With  what  apparent  earnestness 
each  crowds  his  neighbor,  to  obtain  a  nearer  view. 
Stay  an  instant !  We  may  do  so  unremarked.  In 
this  window,  there  appear  to  be  some  unapprecia- 
ted gems.  Observe  this  admirably  sketched  head 
to  the  right.  How  boldly  have  a  few  skilful  dashes 
of  the  crayon  brought  out  the  features  from  the 
tinted  paper.  "  It  is  Walter  Scott !"  you  exclaim. 
Look  again!  It  is  N.  P.  Willis.  How  excellent, 
and  how  like  to  the  pictured  heads  of  the  ^*  Great 
Unknown." 

Do  you  love  street  music  t  Listen  to  the  sounds 
which  split  the  air  on  every  side.  The  cry  of  the 
news-boy  is  predominant.  Yonder,  a  melancholy 
hand-organ  is  jerking  out  its  doleful  strains,  obe- 
dient to  the  hand  of  an  exacting  task-master,  re- 
gardful of  some  threepence  in  anticipation,  about 
to  be  thrown  from  the  nursery  window  above.  And 
this  gray  old  man  in  the  tattered  coat,  and  a  harp 
as  ancient  as  that  of  Brien  Boroihme,  is  a  veritable 
harper,  and  the  respectable  old  woman  in  the 
checked  apron,  holding  a  basket  for  contributions, 
is  the  harper^s  wife,  undoubtedly.  Ah !  not  thus 
sat  they  of  old  at  the  **  feast  of  shells,"  and  smote 
the  chords  to  the  praise  of  heroes !  Not  thus,  when, 
highest  in  council,  and  endowded  with  privileges 
which  no  other  subject  dared  to  claim,  respected  for 
their  learning  and  reverenced  almost  to  adoration 
by  the  vulgar  for  their  knowledge  of  the  "  hidden 
harmony  of  the  universe,"  they  dared  arrogantly  to 
demand  the  golden  buckle  and  pin  which  fastened 
the  royal  robes  upon  the  monarch's  breast :  when 
the  value  of  clothing,  and  the  number  of  colors  to 
be  worn  by  all  classes,  being  regulated  by  law,  the 
bard  was  allowed  to  mingle  five  varieties  in  his 
garments — but  one  color  less  than  was  appropria- 
ted to  itself  by  royalty—awhile  the  knights  and  prin- 
cipal nobles  were  allowed  but  four.  The  active 
jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  decline  of  the  feu- 
dal system  wrought  the  final  destruction  of  the 
bards.  No  longer  domiciliated  in  the  houses  of  the 
great,  they  degenerated  into  itinerant  musicians, 
wandering  about — ^their  harp  slung  at  their  back, 
playing  for  hire,  or,  like  the  one  before  us,  solicit- 
ing charity  for  their  efforts.  The  influx  of  foreign 
vagrants,  and  the  ready  facility  afforded  for  their 
introduction  among  us,  has  already  become  a  la- 
mentable feature  on  the  face  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

The  huge  wooden  building  beyond  us,  with  its 
gable  toward  the  street,  is  Tattersall's— the  great 
mart  for  the  sale  of  carriages  and  horses  in  all  their 
varieties.  I  fear  you  have  found  me  but  a  car- 
ping companion  in  your  walk ;  and  in  good  time, 
cos,  here  is  the  shop  where  we  may  purchase 
the  worsteds  for  our  needle  work, — so  let  us  en- 
ter. 


IMAGINATION. 


▲N  ANSWER. 


"  What  is  Imagination  V  I  have  deein*d 

That  it  is  Heaven*B  portal — a  bright  place. 

To  which  our  spirits  enter,  undisrob*d 

Of  this  world's  loves,  and  hopes,  and  sympathies; 

A  beautiful  Elysium,  where  the  flowers 

Are  never-fading ;  where  the  genial  sun 

Knows  neither  cloud  nor  setting ;  where  the  Spring 

Of  everlasting  youth  is  gushing  up 

Beneath  the  bow'rs  of  life,  and  dancing  on 

Amid  rich  odors  to  eternity. 

The  atmosphere  is  magic,  as  it  bathes 

The  brow  and  bosom  with  Lethean  balm ; 

And  beauteous  angels  wait  there,  radiant 

With  the  pure  blissful  light  that  gushes  forth 

From  Heaven's  half-open  portals ;  and  their  wings 

Glance  ever  at  our  bidding,  swift  as  thought. 

How  sweetly  do  they  bear  us  in  their  arms, 

From  this  dull  workshop  of  the  heart  and  brain, 

To  their  own  blest  dominion ;  where  each  breeze 

Is  laden  with  delight.    How  tenderly 

They  lay  us  in  the  arms  of  those  we  love, 

While  the  full  heart  is  throbbing,  and  the  eye 

Pouring  from  its  rich  depth  an  ardent  flood 

Of  ecstasy,  unmingled,  unalloy'd. 

Then  hands  are  clasp'd,  and  lips  are  fondly  press*d« 

That  never  meet  save  in  that  magic  land ; 

And  words  are  breath'd,  and  ecstasies  are  felt. 

That  earth  knows  nothing  of.    There  comes  no  dou 

No  withering  suspicion,  no  mistrust. 

Into  that  joyous  world.    All  there  is  pure, 

Faultless  and  beautiful, — and  full  of  bliss. 

The  weight  of  years,  the  lines  of  withering  care, 

The  world's  impression  on  the  weary  mind. 

The  mildew  blights  that  stain  the  spirit's  bloom. 

The  canker  that  corrodes  the  haokney'd  heart, 

Are  never  felt,  or  even  remember'd  there. 

Youth,  love,  and  beauty,  in  perennial  bloom. 

Dwell  there  forever ;  and  the  hymns  of  Heaven 

Float  in  rich  echoes  through  the  breathing  bowers 

Of  this  soft  paradise,  this  dreamy  land, — 

Where  spirits  meet,  and  mingle  ;  with  the  wreath 

Of  fond  humanity,  in  all  its  bloom, 

Twin'd  o'er  the  heart  and  brow ;  while  every  leaf 

And  bud,  and  blossom,  glitters  with  the  light, 

And  breathes  the  balm  of  immortality. 


THE  DISGUISED  HERETIC. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  INQUISITION. 

"Nowe  as  tonchinge  wytches,  conynge  woeman,  and 
lyke,  I  closelye  cherdge  ye,  (the  quhilk  I  doute  not  indede 
hould  to  be  yr  dutyes)  to  make  alle  convenient  diligence 
ye  better  exfodiating  and  bringing  to  lyghte  soche  leudei 
filthy  deuilriea  of  darkness.,' 

May9ter  Judiciary  Baldockef  Tractate  on   "Wytchea — IC 

That  great  and  erudite  Dominican,  Nicho 
Ejrmeric,  Chief  Inquisitor  to  the  crown  of  Arragi 
piously  remarked,  **  Let  no  person  complain  if 
be  unjustly  condemned;  let  him  console  hima 
with  the  reflection,  that  he  has  suflfered  for  rig 
eousness  sake  ;''  and  from  divers  parts  of  the  Dir* 
tory  of  Inquisitors,  a  work  written  by  this  emin< 
divine,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ofli 
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m  accordance  with  the  design  of  this  Christian  ad- 
rice,  sought  oat  and  bronght  to  justice  all  who  re- 
quired the  test.     Oar  simple  sketch  is  in  illustration 
of  the  spirit  which  moTed  these  devout  ecclesiastics. 
Daring  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  when 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  **  became  a  firebrand  that 
wrapped  the  dominions  of  this  Ceinatic  in  flames  of 
religions  persecution,'^  there  lived  in  Cuenza  an 
honest  widow,  named  Futella,  who,  being  aged  and 
deerepid,  took  apon  her  to  tell  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  her  neighbors.     In  due  time  the  cele- 
bdtj  of  her  predictions  reached  the  ears  of  his  Ec- 
clesiastic Holiness,  the  Bishop  of  Zamora;  but 
httle  would  have  come  of  this,  if  it  had  not  also 
been  reported  that  the  widowed  fortune-teller  had 
boarded  up  an  immense  amount  of  gold — the  fruits 
of  her  skill  in  necromancy.     Now  all  such  evil 
sciences  were  in  those  times,  as  they  ought  ever 
to  be,  the  abhorrence  of  the  pious,  and  the  favorite 
subjects  of  Christian  persecution  :  moreover,  it  was 
for  time  immemorial  the  custom  of  the  Church  to 
rid  all  heterodox  money-holders  of  their  superfluous 
gains ;  ^  by  which  excellent  regulation,"  says  the 
sage  De  Paramo,  in  his  amiable  work  on  the  UtUi- 
ty  and  Dignity  of  the  Holy  Ofllce,  *'  the  evil-minded 
were  cured  of  avarice,  and  brought  to  a  proper  tone 
of  thinking. "    In  accordance  with  views  like  these, 
the  Bishop,  on  learning  the  nature  of  Futella's  vo- 
cation, and  of  the  profits  likely  to  arise  therefrom, 
despatched  a  couple  of  Hermandad,  or  Inquisitorial 
Spies,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  amount  of  the  wi- 
dow's riches,  in  order  to  render  justice  accordingly. 
Caspar  and  Pyrithus,  the  appointed  emissaries, 
having  set  out  from  Zamora,  arrived  after  a  toil- 
some-journey, near  the  confines  of  Cuenza.    As 
they  rode  briskly  along,  "  Friend  Pyrithus,*'  said 
Gaspar,  "a  thought  strikes  me." 

Pray  what  may  it  be  1"  asked  Pjrrithus. 
Simply  this :  it  appears  to  me  we  are  riding 
on  a  fooPs  errand." 

^'  How  sot  This  heterodox  fortune-teller  is  cer- 
Uinly'to  be  had." 

"  I  allow  for  that ;  but  what  will  be  our  reward, 
supposing  we  do  vnring  the  gold  from  her  t" 
*'  An  orison  for  the  good  of  our  souls." 
^  Exactly.  Now  for  my  part  I  am  content  to  do 
without  the  orison,  if  we  can  manage  the  affair  so 
as  to  pocket  the  gold  ourselves.  What  sayest 
thou,  friend  Pyrithus  V 

""  That  I  heartily  agree  with  thee.     Moreover, 
though  the  afifair  may  bring  us  to  the  rack,  I  do 
verily  think  thy  sentiments  are  excellent.     Hast 
tbou  meditated  upon  any  plan,  neighbor  Gaspar  ?" 
**  Yes,  truly.    We  must,  in  the  first  place,  make 
ourselves  masters  of  the  gold.     This  done,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  widow  should  suddenly  disap- 
pear.    Know,  then,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuenza, 
there  is  a  certain  well,  sanctified  by  the  Pope ;  and 
by  this,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Providence, 
I  mean  to  efl^t  my  design." 
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"  Miraculous  Gaspar !  how  exquisite  is  thy  in- 
vention !  My  hand  on  it,  I  shall  stand  by  thee !" 
And  united  by  this  solemn  covenant,  the  officers  of 
the  Holy  Order  entered  the  city  of  Cuenza. 

The  system  of  persecution  carried  on  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Saint  Dominic,  was  worthy  the  glorious 
cause  of  the  Inquisition.  Two  classes  of  individuals 
devoted  to  this  office,  and  denominated  the  Her- 
mandad and  Cruciata,  were  universally  known  and 
dreaded  throughout  the  Spanish  dominions.  Like 
bloodhounds,  they  followed  and  sought  for  victims 
under  every  disguise. 

"  If  they  could  use  force,"  says  a  modern  wri- 
ter, '*  they  drew  the  devoted  person  into  some  im- 
prudent step,  and  then  they  pounced  upon  him,  and 
delivered  him  to  the  Inquisition,  where  he  was  lost 
forever.  No  wonder  the  Spanish  nation  was 
changed  in  character !"  To  know  them  as  a  class 
is  to  know  them  individually.  Actuated  by  the 
same  motives,  their  schemes  and  persecutions  were 
alike  cruel.  We  leave  the  faithful  Familiars,  Gaspar 
and  Pyrithus, — fair  specimens  of  the  Hermandad — 
to  correct  measures  and  effect  their  sinister  design 
on  the  widow,  and  return  to  the  Bishop  of  Zamora. 

Robed  in  his  ecclesiastic  garments,  sat  this  pious 
man,  two  months  afler  he  had  despatched  the  spies 
to  the  city  of  Cuenza^  anxiously  awaiting  some 
news  respecting  the  treasure  of  Futella.  It  was 
in  the  judicial  chamber  of  the  Santa  Casa,  or  holy 
house,  in  which  he  chose  to  sit,  attended  by  two 
subordinate  judges,  a  notary,  and  certain  Familiars, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  extract  piety  from  the  blas- 
phemous, truth  from  the  false,  and  confirmation 
from  the  orthodox.  Just  as  he  least  expectedjt, 
Gaspar  and  Pyrithus  entered,  with  joy  depicted  on 
their  countenances. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Bishop, "  what  news  1  what  of 
the  fortune-teller  ?  and  the  money — the  money  ?  be 
quick!" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Gaspar,  bowing  very  gravely, 
"  the  money  is  lost  to  all  intents — ^and  in  this  bas- 
ket is  Futella,  whom  we  have  discovered  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  witch  !" 

"  Saint  Peter,  preserve  us !  you  don't  mean  to 
say  so!  tiet  us  see  this  miracle !" 

Gaspar  opened  the  basket,  and  the  Bishop  peered 
suspiciously  at  the  contents. 

'^  Bless  me !"  cried  the  holy  man,  "  I  see  nothing 
but  a  frog ! — a  prodigious  bull-frog !" 

"  Such  it  may  appear  to  your  Worship,"  quoth 
Gaspar,  *'  but  I  solemnly  protest  it  is  no  more  frog 
than  your  Worship's  self — ^as  I  can  prove  by  Pjrri- 
thus,  who  witnessed  the  miraculous  transformation 
as  well  as  myself." 

"  Of  a  verity,"  cried  Pyrithus,  "  my  comrade 
speaks  the  truth." 

"Well!  this  is  certainly  very  strange.  No 
doubt  you  have  abundance  of  evidence  to  convict 
her  of  witchcraft,  heresy,  and  defiance  of  the  te- 
nets of  the  Catholic  Faith  1" 
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"  Worse  than  these,  your  Highness — she  has  de- 
filed the  Holy  Well !" 

"  How !  What ! — this  calls  for  a  solemn  inves- 
tigation. Take  your  places,  witnesses, — ^pat  the 
prisoner  before  us,  and  let  this  matter  be  thoroughly 
sifted." 

Gaspar  and  Pyrithus  stood  aside,  and  the  dis- 
guised heretic,  bound  with  whip-cord,  was  placed 
upon  a  bench  before  the  notary  and  the  judges.  An 
awful  silence  reigned  in  the  presence  of  this  great 
and  solemn  tribunal.  Clothed  in  their  black  and 
flowing  robes — their  beards  falling  in  white  flakes 
from  their  chins — their  cast  of  countenance  stern 
and  relentless,  and  a  mystic  dignity  in  their  mien 
and  speech — all  seemed  calculated  to  impress  the 
prisoner  with  a  sense  of  his  desperate  situation. 
Rising  with  a  grave  majesty,  the  Bishop  read  the 
form  of  trial. 

"  We,  the  Inquisitors  of  heretical  pravity,  do, 
with  the  concurrence,  and  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  glorious  mother,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  sit  on  our  tribunal,  and  judge  with  the  holy 
gospels  lying  before  us,  so  that  our  judgment  may 
be  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  our  eyes  may  behold 
what  is  just  in  all  matters ;  therefore,  moved  and 
impelled  by  the  grace  of  divine  mercy,  we  do  so 
far  invade  the  laws  of  this  solemn  tribunal,  as  to 
grant  thee,  the  prisoner  now  in  hearing  and  before 
us,  the  right  and  advantage  of  trial  in  our  presence ; 
so  proceed  witnesses,  and  let  your  evidence  be 
given  with  the  truth  and  impartiality  which  charac- 
terize the  investigations  of  the  Holy  Inquisition." 

Gaspar  stood  up,  and  thus  delivered  his  accusa- 
tion :  *'  Most  high  and  godly  tribunal,  tw^o  months 
have  scarcely  elapsed  since  myself  and  my  excel- 
lent comrade  Pyrithus,  set  out  to  bring  to  justice  a 
certain  infamous  fortune-teller  of  the  city  of  Cu- 
enza,  whom  report  spake  of  as  more  skilful  in  Evil 
Sciences  than  all  the  devils  in  hell,  and  more  ava- 
ricious than  the  Golden  Miser  himself.  On  enter- 
ing the  city  we  espied  her  sitting  on  her  door-sill, 
conning  over  a  paper  of  blasphemous  hierogly- 
phics— doubtless  intended  to  ruin  the  true  and  im- 
maculate Faith  (though  as  your  Worships  know, 
that^s  neither  here  nor  there :)  she  looked  at  us  out 
of  her  left  eye,  as  much  as  to  say,  *  catch  me  if 
you  can,^  and  with  that  she  started  up  and  ran  like 
the  very  wind.  We  followed  her  in  all  haste,  but 
in  spite  of  our  exertions,  she  not  only  outstripped 
us,  but  led  us  a  real  wild-goose-chase,  the  upshot 
of  which  was,  that  towards  night-fall  we  found 
ourselves  by  the  Holy  Well,  and  this  witch  trans- 
formed by  her  infernal  arts  into  a  frog !  But  this, 
most  mighty  judges,  was  nothing  to  what  after- 
wards came  to  pass ;  for  on  approaching  closer  we 
found  that  she  had  actually  stripped,  and  was  in  a 
state  of  perfect  nudity  !  We  shouted  to  her  to  dress 
herself  immediately,  but  instead  of  doing  that,  she 
quietly  jumped  into  the  well — the  Holy  Well,  your 
Worships, — and  began  to  swim !  Pyrithus  and  I 


both  swore  eternal  vengeance  at  this  horrid  and 
impious  profanation ;  and,  determined  to  have  plenty 
of  proof,  we  began  to  question  the  metamorphosed 
witch,  from  the  edge  of  the  well.  Though  she 
endeavored  to  conceal  her  heresy  in  a  barbarous 
jargon  of  her  own,  we  gleaned  quite  sufficient  to 
convict  her ;  and  we  watched  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  till  an  opportunity  occurred,  by 
which  we  made  ourselves  masters  of  her  person. 
Before  your  Excellencies  sits  the  wretched  wo- 
man— in  heartfelt  sincerity  we  recommend  her  to 
your  mercy." 

"  Stand  back,  witnesses,"  said  the  Bishop ;  ^'  and 
we  shall  proceed  by  questioning  the  prisoner. 
Woman,  whereas  it  appeareth  that  you,  a  necro- 
mancer of  Cuenza,  have,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication and  inquisitorial  punishment,  prac- 
tised for  your  own  emolument,  certain  infernal  artSy 
held  heretical  by  pious  and  holy  tribunals,  and 
moreover,  defiled  the  Holy  Well  in  the  presence  of 
the  Hermandad  or  official  spies,  by  bathing  or  swim- 
ming in  the  same,  contrary  to  the  edict  of  our  most 
high  and  gracious  Pope,  it  doth  therefore  become 
our  duty  to  inquire  into  and  adjudge  these  ofifences 
and  render  appropriate  decision  thereon.  In  the 
name  of  God,  then,  thou  art  commanded  to  answer 
without  prevarication,  these,  and  all  of  these,  the 
following  questions,  to  wit : 

"  Hast  thou,  on  oath,  ever  held  secret  meetings 
with  Satan?"  The  frog  looked  gravely  at  the 
Bishop,  but  said  nothing — 

Bishop,  "  Hast  thou,  I  repeat,  ever  held  se- 
cret meetings  with  Satan  1" 

Not  a  word  spake  the  frog,  and  the  Bishop  be- 
gan to  wax  wrathy. 

Bishop.  **  Thou  art  commanded  to  answer,  on 
pain  of  excommunication,  hast  thou  ever  held  se- 
cret meetings  with  the  devil  1" 

Still  the  prisoner  answered  not. 

Bishop.  "  This  obstinate  silence  will  be  se- 
verely punished.  I  do  therefore,  for  the  last  time, 
demand,  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Dominic,  hast 
thou  ever  dealt  with  the  devil  V 

Something  like  a  croak  issued  from  the  frog. 

Bishop.  **  Speak  up,  and  deliver  thy  replies  in 
the  national  language  of  Spain.  Hast  thou  ever 
concocted  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Faith  in  forbidden  intercourse  with  Beel- 
zebub 1" 

Another  croak,  longer  and  louder,  was  the 
answer. 

Bishop.  "  Thou  art,  once  for  all,  commanded  to 
drop  this  hellish  jargon,  and  answer  in  pure  Spanish, 
hast  thou  held  meetings  with  the  devil,  detrimental 
to  the  prosperity  of  Christianity  1" 

Without  replying,  the  froggish  heretic  calmly 
stared  at  the  Bishop,  who,  enraged  at  this  inso- 
lence, waxed  exceeding  wroth. 

Bishop.    "  Whereas,  in  contempt  of  this  holy 
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tzibaul,  thou  hast  either  refused  to  answer  the 
questioiis  put  to  thee,  or  spoken  in  such  corrupted 
idiom  that  Beelzebub  himself  could  scarce  com- 
prehend thee,  we,  the  chief  judge  of  this  Inquisi- 
tioD,  exhort  and  command  thee,  for  the  last  time, 
to  answer  in  a  Christian  tongue  such  other  inter- 
rogatories as  we  shall  deem  meet  to  demand  of 
thee ;  and  the  better  to  impress  the  necessity  of 
compliaoee,  we  do  name  such  penalties  in  case  of 
obstinacyy  as  hanging,  stifling,  roasting,  stabbing, 
frying,  rariahing,  ripping  open,  breaking  the  bones, 
rasping  off*  the  fledi,  tearing  with  wild  horses, 
drowning,  strangling,  burning,  broiling,  crucifying, 
immuring,  poisoning,  cutting  off*  the  tongue,  nose 
and  ears,  sawing  ofl^  the  limbs,  hacking  to  pieces, 
piercing  with  hot  irons,  bodkins  and  knives,  and 
drawing  by  the  heels  through  the  streets* — ^by 
means  of  which  we  opine  thou  shalt  be  made  to  do 
as  we  command  thee.  Furthermore  we  do  exhort 
thee,  as  thou  wouldst  deserre  our  mercy,  to  drop 
that  diabolical  guise  thou  hast  assumed,  and  be- 
come, as  heretofore,  of  human  form  and  mien.'* 

During  this  harangue,  the  supposed  heretic  main- 
tained a  dogged  silence— H>ne  moment  looking  gray  e- 
ly  at  the  Bishop,  and  another  fixing  its  goggle  eyes 
on  the  judges. 

Bishop.  ^  Prisoner  on  the  bench,  thou  art  com- 
manded to  answer  why  and  wherefore  didst  thou 
strip  naked,  and  defile  the  Holy  Well,  by  bathing  or 
swinmung  in  it,  under  the  guite  of  a  frogV 

No  answer  except  a  long  croak  being  given,  the 
Bishop  consulted  in  a  low  voice  with  the  judges, 
who  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  without  an  inter- 
preter the  truth  could  not  be  extracted.  Zophar; 
a  famous  Zamorian  linguist,  was  sent  fory'^and 
again  the  trial  proceeded. 

Bishop,  "  Thou  art  commanded,  false  and  evil 
woman,  to  answer  without  prevarication,  if  thou 
hast  concealed  in  thy  hut  or  domicil  at  Cuenza, 
an  immense  amount  of  gold,  contrary  to  the  estab- 
lished principle  of  the  Church  V^ 

'*  Doo-noo !  doo-noo  !^*  croaked  the  frog. 

Bishop^  to  the  Interpreter,  "Whereof  thou 
must  give  us  the  meaning.** 

Interpreter,  **  She  says,  your  worship,  that  she 
donH  know.** 

Bishop,  "•  Notary,  put  that  down,  as  convincing 
evidence  of  her  utter  disregard  for  truth.  In  the 
name  of  Christ,  then,  we  proceed.  Prisoner,  hast 
tboo  always  and  ever  been  faithful  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  V 

**  Noo-noo !  noo-noo !  noo-noo !"  went  the  frog. 

Interpreter,  "  She  repeats  the  negative,  your 
Holiness.** 

Bishop.  ^  Let  her  damnable  heresy  be  written 
in  letters  of  blood  on  the  Book  of  Records !  Hor- 
rid and  depraved  woman,  without  further  examina- 
tion thoD  art  commanded  to  confess  thy  heresies : 

*  Book  of  Mutyis. 


speak  the  truth,  and  heaven  in  her  mercy  may 
prompt  us  to  show  thee  grace.** 

A  dead  silence  was  maintained  by  the  prisoner. 

Bishop,  enraged,  "  Officers  and  Familiars,  bring 
forth  the  thumb-screws,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Virgin  Saint,  the  truth  of  this  heresy  and  witch- 
craft shall  out  !** 

The  thumb-screws  were  introduced,  and,  with 
some  trouble,  adjusted  to  the  wrists  of  the  meta- 
morphosed fortune-teller. 

Bishop,  "  Now,  unfortunate  woman,  we  do  hope, 
by  Divine  leave,  and  our  thumb-screws,  to  virrench 
the  truth  from  thy  corrupted  soul.  Proceed,  Fa- 
miliars, and  let  justice  be  awarded  the  guilty  !** 

The  screws  were  tightened — presently  the  frog 
began  to  croak,  and  the  judges  unanimously  cried, 

"  Behold  the  power  of  heavenly  intervention ! 
Verily  she  doth  confess  in  excellent  style !  You, 
Zophar,  interpret  as  hitlierto,  and  let  the  notary 
commit  to  paper  every  word  she  says!** 

After  a  tedious  and  formal  repetition  of  the  sup- 
posed confessions  of  the  heretic,  the  Bishop  arose 
and  delivered,  in  a  pompous  voice,  the  decision  of 
the  tribunal : 

"  Having,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Christ,  made 
prisoner  of,  adjudged,  and  found  guilty,  you,  Fu- 
tella  of  Cuenza,  a  reputed  fortune-teUer  and  necro- 
mancer, we,  Holy  Inquisitors  of  Zamora,  by  this 
our  sentence,  define,  pronounce  and  declare  thee, 
the  said  Futella,  guilty  of,  and  amenable  for,  divers 
acts  of  witchcraft,  (the  chief  of  which  doth  appear 
even  unto  our  eyes ;  to  wit,  thou  hast  in  order  to 
elude  justice,  transformed,  by  thy  infernal  arts,  thy 
own  person  into  the  loathsome  form  of  a  frog)— 
and  idso  of  heresy  against  the  most  high,  honora- 
ble, and  Godlike  edicts  of  the  Pope;  wherefor, 
we  do  condemn  thee  to  be  burned  at  the  stake  in 
expiation  of  thy  crimes — thy  property  to  be  confis- 
cated, and  thy  gold  to  be  appropriated  to  the  good 
of  the  Holy  Church.*' 


While  this  grand  and  solemn  investigation  was 
going  on,  the  cunning  Hermandad,  Caspar  and 
Pyrithus,  were  standing  on  thorns,  lest  the  most 
devout  Biahop  of  Zamora  should  discover  their 
ruse ;  for  ruse  it  was.  In  effect,  they  had  cruelly  mur- 
dered and  robbed  the  fortune-teller,  and  had  loaded 
their  pockets  with  gold  ;  but  it  appears  from  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  the  Bishop  at  an  auto-da-f6, 
given  for  the  satisfaction  of  Philip  II.  at  Vallado- 
lid,  that  he  firmly  believed  in  the  transformation  of 
the  widow.  "To  have  killed  these  horrid  wild 
beasts  and  enemies  of  God,**  said  the  man  of  grace, 
"  whom  we  now  behold  on  this  theatre ;  some  by 
taking  life  from  their  errors,  reconciling  them  to 
the  Holy  Faith,  and  inspiring  them  with  contrition 
for  their  faults ;  others  by  condemning  them  through 
their  obduracy  to  the  flames,  where,  losing  their 
corporeal  lives,  their  obstinate  souls  vrill  imme- 
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diately  burn  Iq  hell :  by  this  means  God  will  be 
avenged  of  his  greatest  enemies ;  dread  will  follow 
these  examples,  and  (he  holy  tribunal  will  remain 
triumphant."  * 

J.    ROSS   BROWNK. 
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No.  I. 

There  have  Ihred  in  every  country  and  in  every 
age  a  class  of  men  whom  I  know  not  how  to  desig- 
nate— as  a  claas — ^anless  I  style  them  Intellectual 
Wire-Pullers.  I  mean  such  as  exert  no  little  in- 
fluence in  the  world  of  mind,  by  their  thoughts, 
without  such  influence  being  referred  to  its  true 
source.  They,  surely,  are  not  unlike  those  who 
pull  the  wires  attached  to  the  dramatis  persona  of 
a  puppet-show.  As  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  so  in 
the  case  of  the  former,  they  both  work  behind  a 
screen.  I  have  not  in  view,  now,  those  very  usual 
instances  (their  name,  in  our  country,  at  this  pres- 
ent writing,  is  Legion)  of  unseen  control,  such  as  are 
daily  and  hourly  displayed  in  the  political  world — 
in  which  "  stratagem'^  as  well  as  "  spoils"  (I  am 
glad  I  cannot  say  **  treason")  appears  to  inhere — 
but  I  refer  to  a  more  modest  and  worthy  sort  of 
men,  of  which  I  might  name  living  instances 
enough,  if  needful. 

A  remarkable  example  of  the  class  of  men  un- 
der contemplation,  we  have  in  the  life  of  Abauzit, 
a  French  scholar  and  contemporary  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Though  he  published 
very  little,  he  was  esteemed  one  of  the  first  phi- 
losophers of  his  day.  The  power  of  his  genius 
and  erudition  was  acknowledged  and  felt  by  all — 
so  much  so,  that  those  who  </{  J  publish,  were  in  the 
habit  of  consulting  him  upon  deep  questions  of 
science,  and  profiting  by  his  researches.  Newton 
himself  said  to  him — **  you  are  a  fit  person  to  judge 
between  Leibnitz  and  me." 

11. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  man  is  a  creature 
of  circumstances.  The  fact  is  attested  in  a  thou- 
sand ways — in  the  traits  of  nations,  as  in  the  con- 
duct of  individuals.  The  sentiment,  however, 
needs  a  qualification — unqualified,  it  would  take 
away  human  responsibility.  I  know  men  are  too 
prone  to  plead  the  force  of  circumstances — but  how 
wisely  and  reasonably  in  many  cases,  one  may  con- 
clude, when  he  observes  how  frequently  men  choose 
their  circumstances  and  then  plead  them.  The 
doctrine  carried  out  to  suit  the  habits  of  such,  is 

*  Mason's  Hii.  Inqoifition. 


no  better  than  sheer  Fatalism — if  not  worse — 
whose  teachings  some  would  fain  have  established, 
that  they  might  feel  more  comfortable  than  they  do 
with  a  more  reasonable  belief.  With  such  a  phi- 
losophy, whether  taught  by  a  refined  German  or  an 
American,  I  have  no  patience — I  utterly  loathe  it. 
To  illustrate  my  notion  I  might  cite  the  privilege 
(nay  rfu/y,  I  may  say)  of  self-defence.  When  as- 
saulted, a  man  may  justifiably  take  the  life  of  his  fel- 
low-being, to  save  his  own.  Public  opinion  and  the 
laws  justify  him.  But  he  would  not  be  excusable 
for  the  self-same  act,  done  with  the  same  hand — 
and,  it  may  be  with  the  same  weapon — ^were  he  to 
seek  a  quarrel  with  his  adversary.  In  vain  would 
he,  then,  talk  of  necessity  before  a  jury.  With 
such  a  discrimination,  the  view  I  have  been  aiming 
to  establish,  will  be  admitted  to  be  just.  If,  indeed, 
I  were  called  upon  to  sum  up  the  injunctions  of  the 
Christian  system  of  ethics  itself,  I  would  make 
it  to  consist  in  a  perfect  and  conscientious  con- 
formity to  the  circumstances  of  our  terrestrial  being. 
The  result  would  be  happiness.  We  incur  tin- 
happiness  by  first  creating  unnatural  circumstances, 
(another  name  for  habits,)  and  then  conforming  to 
them. 

III. 

Some  writer  has  wisely  said,  that  "  no  two  things 
differ  more  than  hurry  and  despatch."  It  is  ano- 
ther version  of  the  old  adage — "  the  more  hurry 
the  less  speed."  I  have  frequently  experienced 
the  force  of  the  sentiment  in  the  profession  to  which 
I  am  attached.  If  an  accident  of  a  serious  nature 
befalls  any  one,  the  messenger  bids  the  physician 
"hurry."  At  the  outset  of  my  practice  I  was 
wont  to  obey  orders  and  run  at  top  of  speed,  only 
to  find  myself  quickly  beside  the  mourning  patient, 
"  out  of  breath,"  and  what  is  assuredly  worse — out 
of  wits.  Since  I  have  adopted  a  more  philosophi- 
cal course,  I  have  arrived  last  (and  least  in  skill 
perhaps)  to  be  the  first  to  render  efficient  assistance. 
No  one,  in  any  sphere,  can  "  despatch"  business  in 
a  hurry.  Under  the  circumstances  cited,  the  man 
was  present,  but  the  physician  absent — the  body, 
and  not  the  mind,  was  there,  to  all  useful  intents 
and  purposes. 

IV. 

Some  men  profess  to  be  great  admirers  of  Cour- 
age. What  do  they  mean  by  the  term?  Do  they 
understand  their  own  vocabulary  1  From  the  "  no- 
bleness of  soul"  they  prate  about,  as  an  attribute 
of  the  something  they  mean,  one  may  infer  that 
they  misapply  terms.  Surely  they  do  misinterpret 
language,  when  they  style  the  unflinching  Duellist 
a  courageous  man,  in  the  nobler  sense  of  that  ad- 
jective. If  merely  to  meet  death  (or  more  strictly 
speaking,  only  the  chances  of  it)  is  to  be  thus 
brave — then  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  physique,  not 
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tfa«  moraU;  for  dogs  and  hyenas  exhibit  this  fear- 
lessness of  death.  What  are  we  to  infer  then  1 
how  maj  we  soWe  the  difficulty  1  Why  thus — there 
&re  grades  of  courage,  the  one  exalted  above  the 
other,  as  is  the  moral  above  the  animal  part  of  our 
nature — and  that,  after  all,  the  laudations  of  his 
friends  (so  styled)  the  DuelHst  may  be  destitute  of 
moral  courage,  however  humiliating  the  sentiment 
to  **  men  of  honor. '*  The  same  may  be  the  case 
with  vi-arriors,  as  such  merely. 

Biographical  history  has  afforded  an  apt  illustra- 
tion of  the  distinction  contended  for.  It  is  in  the 
career  of  Catinat,  a  French  general  of  note. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar,  but  soon  relinquish- 
ed the  profession  of  law,  because  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  a  certain  just  cause,  entered  the  army  for 
the  purpose  of  contention-^but  it  was  contention  of 
qaite  anotlier  sort — contention  against  physical 
force,  with  physical  force  ;  not  a  mental  and  moral 
warfire  was  it,  as  at  the  bar.  From  his  course  we 
may  learn  an  important  lesson.  Men  who  cannot 
brave  the  vollies  of  truth  and  eloquence  from  the 
artillery  of  the  mind,  may  stand  well  enough  before 
the  ball  of  a  duelling  pistol,  or  of  a  cannon  amid 
the  excitements  of  battle. 

V. 

Protestants,  for  the  most  part,  consider  the  devo- 
tional use  of  paintings  by  the  Catholic  church,  as 
totally  inexcusable  and  sinful.  This  has  seemed 
to  me  very  strange — ^I  speak  as  a  Protestant ;  and 
I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  founda- 
tion of  their  objections.  It  is  this  :  they  mistake 
the  nature  of  Painting.  They  do  not  consider  that 
it  is  but  one  sort  of  language-^^A  much  so  as  the 
kindred  branch.  Poetry.  When  we  speak  of  the 
language  of  Poetry,  every  body  appears  to  com- 
prehend our  meaning — but  when  we  talk  of  the 
language  of  Sculpture  or  Painting,  no  body  seems 
to  catch  the  idea.  But  the  other  day  a  friend  of 
mine  thought  the  phrase  a  '*  queer"  one,  when  I 
used  it  in  hearing.  Now  what  are  letters  but  figures^ 
formed  in  any  mode  they  may  be  ? — figures  used 
as  signs  of  ideas.  Are  not  the  objects  portrayed 
by  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  the  same  thing  1  Both 
are  media  of  thought,  through  which  the  concep- 
tions of  one  mind,  whether  of  troth  or  error,  are 
conveyed  to  another ;  and,  hence,  they  are  alike  a 
language^n  a  philosophic  sense,  at  least,  if  not  in 
a  conventional  sense. 

Where  is  the  difference,  then,  between  the  por- 
traying of  the  crucial  agonies  of  the  Saviour  of 
Maxkiitd;  for  instance,  with  the  pencil, and  with 
the  pen  1  None,  except  in  degree  of  force  of  ex- 
presaion~>which,  generally  speaking,  preponderates 
in  the  scale  of  Painting — conveying,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  scene  at  one  glance.  When  set  forth 
with  the  most  pathetic  power  by  the  poet,  we  be- 
hold any  picture  presented  to  view,  with  pleasure 
and  profit ;  while  we  rail  out  at  our  brother  Chris- 


tians for  looking  upon  and  drinking  in  the  very 
same  ideas  transferred  to  canvass.  For  myself,  I 
cannot  perceive  any  more  impropriety  in  looking 
upon  the  "  Last  Supper,"  which  hangs  before  me, 
as  faithfully  taken  from  the  representation  of  Leon- 
ARDA  Di  Vinci  ;  or  the  "  Birth"  by  Corregio,  and 
reading  the  descriptions  of  the  same  by  Matthew, 
or  any  other  sacred  penman. 

But  I  may  be  told  that  the  objection  to  the  devo* 
tional  use  of  paintings,  is  founded  upon  a  conside- 
ration of  their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant and  Bttperstitiotts.  Now,  be  this  as  it  may,  it 
must  bo  referred,  at  last,  back  to  an  improper  view 
of  the  Nature  of  Painting  as  compared  with  the 
Art  of  Writing ;  for  the  pen,  in  obedience  to  fruit- 
ful imagination,  may  as  readily  sway  the  minds  and 
feelings  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Is  it 
not  BO ! 

But  as  it  respects  the  comparison  of  the  effects 
of  Eloquence,  with  those  of  Painting  and  Sculp- 
ture— we  shall  here  find  no  better  apology  for  the 
notion  I  have  been  combating.  How  amazingly 
are  the  less  informed  portions  of  the  Protestant 
professors  influenced  by  the  powers  of  pulpit-ora- 
tory !  Nothing  can  excel  the  efl^ects  not  unfre- 
quently  produced  on  the  feelings  of  such — so  that, 
if  painting  and  sculptured  figures  are  to  be  excluded 
the  house  of  God,  on  such  grounds,  the  fascinating 
preacher  must  go  too.  With  the  influence  of  a 
language  so  rich  and  varied  as  ours,  in  words — 
with  the  eloquence  of  the  soul-penetrating  eye, 
whose  varying  expressions  are  under  the  control  of 
a  fruitful  fancy — and  the  force  of  tone  and  ges- 
ture— the  pulpit  orator  exerts  a  sway  over  his  audi- 
tory, which  all  the  creations  of  a  Raphael,  a  Gui- 
Do,  an  Angelo,  a  Corregio,  and  the  other  great 
masters  combined,  would  fail  to  produce. 

VI. 

It  has  often  been  to  me  a  subject  of  surprise 
and  deep  regret,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
entirely  neglect  the  physical  and  moral  sciences. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  taste  for  such  studies, 
is  being  totally  smothered  by  the  multiplying  issues 
of  the  press  in  the  way  of  light  literature,  and  what 
one  knows  not  how  to  designate  by  any  other  ap- 
pellative than  "Trash."  This  should  not  be  so  ! 
No  one  is  more  pleased  to  see  a  taste  for  light 
literature,  fostered  in  our  country,  than  myself: 
but  when  light  literature,  or  a  vile  substitute  for  it, 
arrogates  aright  to  the  entire  field  of  thought,  it  is 
time  for  the  friends  of  a  more  solid  literature,  and 
a  more  unperishable  kind  of  knowledge,  to  feel 
jealous.  Is  it  not  a  mournful  fact — ^that  publishers 
in  the  field  of  periodical  literature,  are  literally 
afraid  to  send  forth  matter  such  as  their  own  tastes 
would  lead  them  to  issue  1  I  often  experienced  the 
feeling  when  so  engaged — ^as  the  Editor  of  this 
work  and  others  doubtless  have.  To  be  unyielding, 
would  bo  to  find  one's  self  unsuccessful.     A  sys- 
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tern  of  compromise  between  the  publisher  and  the 
reader,  would  seem,  then,  the  only  course  wherein 
one  might  hope  to  accomplish  the  two-fold  end  of 
an  honest  and  high-minded  literary  caterer — a  live- 
lihood and  public  usefulness.  This  appears  to  be 
the  plan  on  which  the  **  Messenoer^^  is  conducted ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  it  is  esteemed  by 
men  of  the  more  thoughtful  cast  of  mind,  above 
every  other  monthly  periodical  in  the  country, — 
while  its  popularity  with  lighter  readers  is  still 
sustained.  I  hope  its  conductor  may  persevere  in 
his  plan.  He  wOl  effect  a  reform  slow,  but  cer- 
tain. Those  patrons  who  have  now  no  taste  for  a 
fine  moral  essay  or  sketch  of  science,  will,  sooner 
or  later,  discover  the  value  of  them — ^tempted,  as 
they  must,  not  unfrequently  be,  to  taste  of  viands 
which  appear  to  afii^d  so  much  gustatory  delight  to 
others,  while  they  invigorate  their  minds  and  hearts. 
Baltimore,  Nov.  20M,  1840. 


EXTRACT 


FROM    AN    UNPUBLISHED    PLAY. 

pVe  give  below  an  original  contribution,  in  the  shape  of 
an  extract  from  a  Drama,  written  for  private  representation, 
and  performed  at  the  country  residence  of  the  authoress. 
The  scenery  and  several  of  the  dresses  used  in  the  per- 
formance were  procured  in  Paris.  We  give  below  the  Dra- 
matis PersonaB  and  the  Programme  of  the  play,  which  is, 
we  understand,  to  be  published :] — Ed.  Mess. 

GULZARA: 

OB, 

THE   PERSIAN   SLAVE. 

A  DRAMA  IN  SIX  ACTS, 

Designed  for  private  representation. 

PROGRAMME. 

Act  I.  Scene — The  Chamber  of  Zuleika,  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Sultan. 

Act  II.  Scene — A  Grove  attached  to  the  Garden  of  the  Pa- 
lace. 

Act  III.     Scene — The  Chamber  of  Zuleiki. 

Act  IV.     Scene — Interior  of  the  Fisherman's  Cabin. 

Act  V.     Scene — A  Subterranean  Dungeon. 

Act  VI.     iScene— Night ;  The  Grove  Illuminated. 

CHARACTERS. 

casimir    i  ^  y*"*^*  '^  y*^*  *^  ^*»  *^'*  ^  ^^  ^^' 

*  tan  Suiiman, 

Zuleika,  Daughter  of  the  SuUan. 
FaTIMA,  Companion  of  Zuleika. 
Katinka,  Attendant  slave  of  the  Harem. 
AtbsUA,  Wife  of  the  fisherman  Mustapha. 
GuLZARA,  Newly  purchased  slave  of  the  Sultan. 

0 

ACT  V. 

fiioMM — Night — A  Subterranean  Dungeon — Gulzara  reclin- 
ing on  a  pallet  of  straw — A  lamp  burning. 

Gulzara.    Thou  potent  Sorc'ress,  Night!  how  terrible 
Thou  art !  The  shadow  of  thy  mantle  veils 
The  direst  deeds,  but  conjures  shades  to  strike 
The  guilty  Dotr  with  a  pulseleaa  fear ; 


He  sees  in  thee  th'  accomplice  of  his  crime ; 

And,  when  lulled  memory  would  sleep,  thou  art 

The  dread  Promethean  vulture  to  her  rest, 

That  tortur'st  time-soothed  conscience  with  th*  enactment 

Of  horrors  thou  conceaVst.    The  glossing  beam 

Of  daylight  brings  thy  calming  opiate,  charmed 

Forgetfulness !  but  Night — why  think  on  this? 

Can  night  bedim  the  brow  of  innocence  ? 

And  yet,  these  awe-inspiring  walls,  {rising)  peopling 

With  shadowy  forms  of  ill,  and  grotesque  shapes, 

My  solitude — the  desert  stillness — all. 

Appal  and  fright  me — but — 'lis  only  Fear! 

And  though  she  seems  to  wear  Guilt's  garment,  with 

Her  conscience-searching  stings  is  she  not  armed  ? 

The  doom  of  crime,  not  its  rernorse^  is  mine. 

Its  doom  indeed !  the  fearful  trial  waits : 

Speechless  they  lead  me  forth.     Shrinking,  unveiled. 

Before  the  low  reviling  throng  I  stand. 

My  lips  with  shame  and  fear  together  cling  ; 

My  cleaving  tongue  denies  me  utterance.     Hark ! 

The  madd'ning  shout  of  "Guilty  !"  breaks  my  trance  ; 

They  near ! — the  frightful  executioners — 

The  bowstring  tightens  round  my  struggling  neck — 

But  no— not  that — 'tis  not  the  mortal  pang 

I  tremble  to  await — to  bear ;  but  'tis 

This  deathful  blow,  sure  aimed,  will  strike  through  me 

To  other  hearts.    Oh !  'tis  that  they  must  writhe 

In  anguish  far  beyond  the  agonies 

I  feel.    Mother !  I  know  thou  wilt  not  live 

To  sorrow  o'er  thy  child's  dishonor.    Father ! 

This  arrow  in  thy  side,  that  cannot  kill. 

Will  goad  at  ev'ry  step.    Thou  thought'st  it  woe. 

When  envied  and  caressed,  I  mournful  left 

Thine  humble  rt>of ;  but  oh !  what  earthly  name 

Will  compass  now  thy  suff'rings,  when  thou  know'st 

Thy  daughter  doomed  to  ignominious  death  ? 

Heaven  !  will  they  believe  th'  accusers?  Never! 

Their  honest  hearts  will  spurn  the  base  deceit. 

But  this  foul  stain  will  endless  cleave  to  them, 

As  the  seared  brand  that  scathes  the  crim'nal's  brow  ; 

Rear  their  high  fronts,  the  target  for  Scorn's  bow  ! — 

Oh,  gentle  Patience  !  tutor  me  to  bear 

These  dire  accumulated  ills.    The  dark 

Futurity  is  shrouded  from  my  view, 

But — the  high  mission  from  above  that  rules 

Its  mysteries  cannot  err—  1  yield  roc  to 

Its  will.  {She  slowly  sinks  again  on  her 

palletj  andt  after  a  short  inten^alj  a  sound  is  heard  without 

as  of  the  drawing  of  a  bolt.) 


TO  MARY  ANN. 

Dost  long  for  the  clime,  where,  'neath  olives  and  myrtles, 

Ionia's  fair  maidens  in  loveliness  vie, — 
When,  from  the  iEgean,  that  Hellas  enkirtles. 

The  zephyrs  at  eve  through  th'  Acropolis  sigh ; 

As  if  spirits  of  Thisbe  and  Aspasia  were  telling 
Soft  accents  of  love  from  their  dwellings  on  high. 

O'er  the  Hellespont's  waves,  that  so  gently  are  swelling 
O'er  the  grave  of  Leandcr,  who  lov'd — but  to  die  ? 

Dost  long  for  the  cliroc,  where  Circassia's  fair  daughters 
In  Caucasus'  crystals  their  light  forms  behold. 

While  lovelier  not  nymphs  who,  while  rock'd  on  its  waters. 
Their  pure  snowy  bosoms  to  Luna  unfold  ? 
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Doit  lon^  for  the  clime  where  DaiBMCus'  guy  bowers 
The  dew  drops  of  Hermoo  from  axure  skies  sip  ; 

Am],  with  jealousy  drooping,  the  rose  weeps,  thst  showers 
Her  fragruice  on  fairies  of  rositr  lip  ? 


No  I  oot  for  the  Orient's  treasures  and  flowers  ; 

Nor  for  a  sweet  dream  by  Castalian  spray — 
I  hzg  not  for  climes  where  the  luckless  Giaour's 

Caressings,  stilettoed  assassins  belay. 

But  I  loDg  for  the  clime  where  my  Buekeyt  is  blooming, 
In  far  fairer  hoes  than  Aurora  e'er  dips, — 

I  lone  for  the  clime  that  dune  eyes  are  illuming, 
Whose  zephyr's  the  breath  of  thy  warm  dewy  lips. 
Cnesuhvgh^Pa.  A.  S. 


THE  WANDERER'S  DREAM. 

BT  GEO.  B.  WALLX9. 

**  Our  life  is  twofold.    Sleep  hsith  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnuned 
Death  and  existence." — Byrtm, 

**  The  departed— the  departed— 
They  come  to  us  in  dreams; 
And  float  above  our  memories 
Like  shadows  orer  streams.'' — Park  Benjamin. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  summer  day — a  quiet 
Sabbath  afternoon,  when  the  Wanderer  left  the  vil- 
lage. It  was  his  custom  in  the  stranger^s  land  to 
pass  the  day  of  rest  in  sullen  retirement  over  his 
books,  or  in  deep  communion  with  his  own  wild 
faDtasies  in  the  solitude  of  thef  woods. 

There  was  a  shadow  of  gloom  upon  his  counte- 
nance ;  but  a  deeper  gloom  overshadowed  his  heart. 
He  was  young,  but  he  felt  that  he  was  old ;  for  his 
son  had  been  overclauded  in  its  morning,  and  dark- 
er cloods  obscured  the  horizon  of  his  futurity.  Yet 
his  griefs  were  not  the  growth  of  a  distempered 
imagination ;  they  were  not  the  conceits  of  the  hy- 
pochondriac, nor  were  they  to  be  defined  in  the 
whining  doggerels  of  the  modern  school.  They 
were  the  stern  realities  of  adversity.  His  high- 
born aspirations  had  been  quenched  in  a  chastening 
calamity ;  his  schemes  of  emulation  in  glorious  en- 
terprise had  been  extinguished ;  his  self-coniidence 
was  overthrown,  and  liad  subsided  into  a  complain- 
ing bamility.  He  lived,  and  he  knew  not  why;  he 
wandered,  and  he  knew  nut  where. 

As  the  sun  declined  to  the  Occident,  the  Wan- 
derer, exhausted  from  the  fatigues  of  his  adventure 
and  the  heat  of  the  day,  threw  himself  down  upon 
a  verdant  declivity  to  rest.  The  rustling  of  the 
green  tree  which  overshadowed  him,  the  balmy 
freshness  of  the  southern  breeze,  and  the  murmurs 
of  the  happy  stream  which  rippled  at  his  feet,  com- 
bined to  attract  his  wandering  fancy,  and  to  soothe 
his  troubled  mind. 

To  him  whose  intellect  is  blighted  from  a  cher- 
ished melancholy,  or  mildewed  from  the  poetic  mo- 
JKxnaaia  too  deeply  imbibed,  there  is  a  mystic  elo- 


quence in  the  forest-wind,  impressive  and  irresisti- 
ble. To  such  it  is  a  pleasure  to  sigh  alone  over 
the  waterfall,  to  tremble  in  fearful  admiration  upon 
the  ledge  of  the  precipice,  or  to  weep  in  the  Au- 
tumn woods  when  shaken  by  the  wind  of  the  North : 
but  from  such  a  snuffling  affected  fraternity,  may 
the  Gods  preserve  us!  We  could  take  a  spirited 
good-hearted  fellow  by  the  hand,  and  walk  with  him 
to  the  Falls  of  Saint  Anthony,  meeting  our  expendi- 
tures in  jobs  of  handiwork  upon  the  way ;  and  feel 
an  abundant  reward  in  a  view  of  the  scene.  But 
were  our  colleague  to  open  his  portfolio  for  a  drafl, 
or  to  cite  "  sublime  passages^*  affecting  the  premi- 
ses, we  should  forthwith  "  cut  out"  for  the  "  nigh- 
est  cake-shop"  in  the  "  diggings,"  and  bury  the  re- 
membrance of  our  ridiculous  expedition  in  a  "  bit's 
worth"  of  spruce-beer  and  hoosier-bread.  But  the 
dream: 

Gently, — soflly, — insensibly, — ^the  music  of  the 
rustling  tree,  of  the  southern  breeze,  and  the  rip- 
pling stream,  died  upon  the  Wanderer's  ear :  Gent- 
ly as  a  mother's  lullaby  to  her  slumbering  child ; 
soflly,  and  as  sweet,  as  an  angel's  silvery  tones, 
when  it  whispers  to  the  dying  Christian  that  he  is 
called  to  Heaven;  insensibly  as  the  approach  of 
sleep  unto  the  sense ; — and  he  was  in  the  land  of 
dreams !  It  is  good  to  lie  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 
They  indicate  a  conscience  at  peace  with  itself  and 
the  world,  and  a  healthy  condition  of  the  mental 
and  bodily  powers.  They  are  the  blessing  of  sleep. 
Oflen,  when  we  have  closed  our  senses  to  the  dark 
realities  of  actual  life,  have  they  been  awakened  to 
the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  the  ideal  world.  All  un- 
worthy as  we  were,  we  have  thus,  at  welcome  in- 
tervals, held  converse  sweet  with  heavenly  visit- 
ants ;  and  waking,  we  have  felt  their  presence  in 
our  midnight  chamber;  and  listening,  we  have  heard 
the  rustling  of  their  guardian  wings. 

Before  the  gaze  of  the  Wanderer  a  landscape 
opened  in  the  enchanted  land.  He  arose,  as  if  fresh 
from  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  With  transport  he 
surveyed  the  well-remembered  mountains  upon  ei- 
ther hand,  their  blue  lines  stretching  away  beyond 
the  sight,  and  the  broad  and  fruitful  valley  between. 
His  mind  was  open  to  the  consistent  mysteries  of 
the  Creator's  works,  and  happily  beguiled  in  their 
contemplation.  Sweet  voices  of  the  past  were 
echoed  from  the  opposing  hills,  and  the  bright-eyed 
creatures  of  his  early  affection  were  gamboling, 
like  lambs,  in  their  thoughtless  innocence,  upon 
their  sunny  slopes.  He  mingled  in  their  sports,  in 
the  happy  character  of  a  boy ;  yet  the  memory  of 
manhood's  bitter  experience  was  upon  him — it  over- 
burdened all  lighter  recollections, — and  he  was  sad. 
"  Why  so  gloomy,  brother  V  inquired  a  lisping  inno- 
cent, "what  can  be  thy  desire  V  "Where,"  an- 
swered the  Wanderer,  "  have  ye  been  so  long  ?  Oh 
why  will  ye  leave  me  so  soon  ?  Take  me  to  your 
happy  abode,  now  that  I  am  a  sinless  child  again ; 
where  I  may  forget  the  merciful  infliction  of  the 
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Father  in  the  pleasures  of  immortality/'  And  the 
blessed  group  around  him  answered,  "  Thou  shalt 
see!" 

"  God  of  Salvation  ! 

A  mortal  desires, 
Each  high  aspiration 

That  Heaven  inspires. 
Heavenly  Father, 

Receive  us,  ve  pray, 
In  mercy  together. 

Earth,  pasd  away  !'* 

Their  mellow  voices  pierced  the  firmament — they 
were  heard  beyond  the  stars !  A  purple  halo  illu- 
minated the  mountains  of  the  east.  The  Wander- 
er strained  his  sight  beyond ;  and,  far — far  away,  he 
descried  the  glowing  ocean  of  Eternity,  and  the 
scattered  islands  of  Paradise.  The  harps  of  the 
archangels — the  songs  of  the  redeemed — the  undy- 
ing harmonies  of  heaven,  he  heard ;  and  saw,  in  the 
deep  cerulean,  the  constellations  of  shining  sera- 
phim that  hover  round  the  Throne.  Nearer  and  more 
near  the  scene  approached — ^more  dazzling  and  dis- 
tinct its  parts  became — until  upon  the  strand  of  the 
dividing  ocean  the  Wanderer  stood.  Over  the  wa- 
ters, in  a  boat  of  pearl,  a  smiling  cherub  came. 
The  light  vessel  touched  upon  the  golden  sands — 
the  Wanderer  and  his  spirit-companions  were  ta- 
ken in,  and  away  they  skimmed  over  the  sparkling 
deep.  They  visited  the  islands  of  Life.  Other 
spirits  of  the  departed  of  his  remembrance,  now  of 
the  "just  made  perfect,"  were  there.  And  they 
spoke  to  the  sorrowing  child  of  mortality  the  en- 
couragements of  mercy ;  they  animated  him  with 
the  promises  of  Infinite  Love.  But  the  earthen 
dross  of  his  heart  had  not  been  refined  by  the  fires 
through  which  it  had  passed,  nor  washed  in  the 
blood  of  redemption.  He  would  return  to  the  sor- 
rows of  earth  ;  because  unprepared  for  the  life,  the 
intelligences,  and  the  spiritual  occupations  of  that 
higher  sphere.  "  'Tis  all  too  bright  for  me.  I 
would  return  to  the  world  again,"  he  implored,  "  to 
the  place  of  my  youth  again !"  The  spirits  of  Life 
wept  over  him  as  they  sighed,  "Adieu !"  and  the 
heavenly  pilot  returned  with  the  Wanderer  to  the 
solemn  shore.  The  archangels  struck  their  golden 
lyres,  and  from  the  receding  islands  a  chorus  of 
high  ascription  arose : 

"  Sing !  allMuias,  sing ! 
To  the  Omniscient  God,  our  King, 

Be  all  the  glory  given ! 
For  mortals,  in  Immanuel's  name. 
The  life,  the  joys  of  Saints  may  claim. 
And  dry  their  tears  in  Heaven!" 

The  frail  creature  of  earth  listened  to  the  thrill- 
ing music  with  mingled  emotions  of  doubt  and  con- 
fidence,—of  hope  and  despondency :  yet  he  refused 
the  humility  of  the  Cross. 

The  hollow  muttering  of  thunder  rolled  heavily 
across  the  dome,  as  if  Heaven  were  displeased  at 
the  petulance  of  a  worm.    The  Wanderer  stood 


alone  in  trembling  self-abasement.  The  Promised 
Land  glided  from  his  presence  as  the  shifting  scene 
of  a  panorama.  The  blue  stretching  lines  of  the 
mountains  rose  again  in  their  ancient  majesty  on 
the  east  and  on  the  west,  and  the  Wanderer  trod 
the  delightful  valley  of  the  past.  He  visited  the 
home  of  his  youth.  Silence  reigned  within  its 
halls.  Death  had  taken  its  loveliest,  the  changes 
of  years  had  dispersed  the  rest ;  and  upon  the  walls 
of  the  haunted  tenement  Time  had  written, "  Ruin  I" 
"  Let  it  pass !"  exclaimed  the  Wanderer,  in  a  voice 
of  despair. 

An  awful  darkness — sudden  as  a  flash — ^passed 
over  the  earth,  and  it  was  gone.  But  with  it  the 
valley  and  the  blue  mountains  had  also  disappeared. 
Faintly,  the  rustling  of  the  green  tree  was  again 
heard, — the  southern  breeze — the  rippling  stream; 
and  the  lovely,  the  beloved,  and  beautiful  star  of 
evening,  glittered  like  a  diamond  upon  the  warm 
bosom  of  the  twilight  sky ! 

Richmond,  Va.,  December,  1840. 


ANCIEiNT  ELOaUENCE. 

BY  W.  O.  HOWARD. 

No  name,  in  the  history  of  the  past,  has  a  deep- 
er or  fairer  impression  on  the  roll  of  immortality 
than  that  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  The  master- 
spirit of  his  age,  and  the  model  of  imitation  to  as- 
pirants for  oratorical  eminence  in  all  succeeding 
time,  he  well  deserves  the  exalted  seat  he  occupies 
in  the  temple  of  fame.  His  life,  considered  in  al- 
most every  point  of  view,  is  replete  with  surpass- 
ing interest.  His  father  and  grand-father  were 
both  eminent  for  natural  endowments,  and  intellec- 
tual culture.  When  very  young,  he  was  carried  to 
Rome  to  enjoy  those  peculiar  advantages,  which 
would  enable  him  to  prepare  for  illustrious  actions 
upon  the  theatre  of  public  life.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  he  re- 
ceived the  manly  toga,  and  was  regularly  intro- 
duced into  the  Fonim.  The  care  of  his  education 
was  entrusted  to  Quinto^  M.  Scsevola,  a  man  of 
distinguished  eloquence,  of  unbounded  legal  know- 
ledge, and  of  unblemished  integrity.  Wliile  under 
the  tuition  of  Scaevola,  his  thirst  for  universal 
knowledge  led  him  to  improve  all  his  time  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  pleaiiings  of  Hortcnsius  and 
others,  so  fired  his  emulation  that  he  scarcely  al- 
lowed himself  rest  day  or  night.  Having  at  length 
completed  the  discipline,  which,  in  his  celebrated 
dialogues,  he  prescribes  for  the  education  of  the 
finished  Orator,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  offered 
himself  to  the  bar. 

Of  his  unparalleled  success  in  the  outset  of  this 
new  career ;  of  his  unrivalled  abilities,  his  exten- 
sive attainments,  and,  more  than  all,  his  regard  for 
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iDjured  innocence,  and  his  ardent  love  of  country, 
his  brilliant  defence  of  Roscius  remains  an  impe- 
rishable monument.  After  he  had  engaged  with 
energy  and  success  in  several  prosecutions,  the 
umi  of  which  involved  interests  of  the  weightiest 
moment,  and  in  all  of  which  he  rendered  himself 
highly  conspicuous,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  travel 
OQ  account  of  his  health.  He  visited  Athens, 
which  was  still  the  centre  of  science  and  refine- 
ment— ^tbe  grand  radiating  point  of  light  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth, — ^and  applied  himself  to  the  in- 
straetions  of  some  of  the  eminent  characters  of 
Rhodes. 

On  his  return  to  Italy  he  resumed  his  labors  at 
the  bar,  and  on  the  year  following,  obtained  the 
dignity  of  Quaestor.  From  this  period  he  was 
found  successively  discharging,  with  fidelity  and 
honor,  the  various  important  magistracies  of  the 
Republic,  prosecuting  with  unwonted  vigor  his 
professional  studies ;  acquiring  fresh  glory  as  an 
Advocate ;  until,  at  last,  he  was  proclaimed  Consul 
by  the  joyous  acclamation  of  the  whole  people. 

In  no  period  of  his  life  were  his  powers  of  ora- 
tory more  usefully  or  illustriously  displayed,  than 
in  the  year  of  his  consulship.  At  this  time  com- 
menced the  most  spendid  period  of  Cicero^s  career. 
The  conspiracy  of  Cataline,  furnished  him  with  a 
felicitoDs  opportunity  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a 
spectacle  of  integrity,  patriotism,  and  eloquence, 
combining  their  exertions  at  a  momentous  crisis — a 
spectacle  which  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
emotions  of  sublimity.  Immediately  upon  this  no- 
ble and  daring  act,  he  was  greeted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  the  "  Father  of  his  Country.'' 

From  the  termination  of  his  consulship  to  the 
tragical  close  of  his  life,  his  biography  presents  a 
chequered  scene  of  triumph  and  mortification,  of 
felicity  and  wretchedness.  In  about  four  years 
from  the  time,  he  was  hailed  as  the  Saviour  of  his 
Country,  the  machinations  of  Clodius,  a  profligate 
demagogue,  compelled  him  to  leave  his  native  city 
in  the  character  of  an  exile.  He  passed  into 
Greece,  everywhere  receiving  the  most  marked  at- 
tention ;  but  he  remained  inconsolable,  until,  at  the 
expiration  of  sixteen  months,  he  was  recalled  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  Oie  Senate  and  the  people. 

His  phillipic  against  Antony  sealed  his  fate; 
and  he  was  inhumanly  murdered  by  a  man  who 
had  experienced  the  protection  of  his  eloquence. 
His  head  and  his  hands  were  publicly  exposed  in 
the  same  Forum,  by  the  orders  of  the  miserable 
despot,  in  which  the  immortal  orator,  as  Livy  says, 
had  poured  forth  eloquence  unequalled  by  any  hu- 
man voice ;  when  the  exulting  wretch,  to  whose 
vengeance  he  had  been  sacrificed,  if  his  heart  had 
not  been  steeled  against  impression,  would  have 
beeo  crushed  with  remorse,  in  behoMing  the  uni- 
versal and  agonized  mourning  of  assembled  Rome. 

To  do  ample  justice  to  the  entire  character  of 
this  brightest  star  in  the  galaxy  of  ancient  genius 


and  erudition,  would  require  a  detail  of  particulars 
wholly  irrelevant  in  an  article  necessarily  so  limited 
as  one  prepared  for  the  periodical  press.  It  will 
be  the  aim  of  this  paper  merely  to  delineate  the 
prominent  traits  of  his  eloquence, leaving  toothers 
the  appraisement  of  his  merits  as  a  philosopher, 
and  a  man  of  elegant  literary  accomplishments. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  evidence  of  history, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  intimate  con- 
nexion that  subsists  between  the  eloquence  of  a 
nation  and  its  political  circumstances.  An  illus- 
trious development  of  the  genius  of  oratory  has  al- 
ways been  found  associated  with  the  opportunity^ 
ann  the  impulse  of  great  occasions.  In  this  re- 
spect the  age  of  Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate. 
From  the  ^'  first  dawn"  of  youth  he  had  witnessed 
the  power,  the  grandeur  and  the  glory,  which  in- 
vested the  very  name  of  an  Orator.  Nothing  was 
wanting  to  arouse  the  proudest  efforts  of  young 
ambition.  The  litigations  of  the  Forum  had  al- 
ready exhibited  the  hearty  competition  of  a  host  of 
advocates,  whose  names  would  grace  with  honor 
the  history  of  any  age  or  any  nation.  Besides  the 
distracted  state  of  affairs  and  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  military  chieflains  of  the  republic,  the 
long-threatened  and  impending  destruction  of  all 
that  was  dear  in  ^*  Free  Rome,"  operated  with  tre- 
mendous power  upon  the  moral  virtue  and  lofty 
patriotism  of  every  friend  to  his  country.  It  was 
a  crisis  which  ofiered  a  glorious  occasion  to  the 
brilliant  subject  of  this  essay.  *'The  idea  of 
Rome  awakened  his  noble  spirit  to  its  noblest  ef- 
forts." And  if  the  "  Eternal  City"  could  have  been 
saved  by  eloquence  alone,  the  empire  of  the  Caesars 
would  never  have  found  a  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  world. 

If  Cicero  was  fortunate  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  age,  he  was  more  fortunate  in  the  endowments 
of  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  education.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  his  intellectual  capaci- 
ties has  never  been  questioned.  It  may  be  wit- 
nessed in  the  extent  of  his  juvenile  attainments,  in 
the  astonishing  reach  and  promptitude  of  thought, 
which  he  always  evinced,  from  his  first  appearance 
at  the  bar,  until  the  delivery  of  his  last  oration. 
His  genius  was  ever  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
greatest  emergencies.  His  addresses  uniformly 
display  the  contributions  of  a  well-balanced  and  ' 
richly  stored  mind,  for  none  of  his  intellectual 
powers  were  left  to  a  dormant  existence.  When- 
ever called  to  act,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
ceal the  movements  of  a  disciplined  power  of  rea- 
soning, a  brilliant  imagination,  a  retentive  and 
vigorous  memory,  and  a  refined  taste,  accompanied 
with  the  exquisite  susceptibility  of  emotion.  In 
respect  to  genius,  to  science,  to  literature,  to  rhe- 
torical discipline,  and  to  habits  of  application,  it  is 
out  of  the  power  of  man  to  specify  a  single  requi- 
sition which  he  makes  of  the  consummate  orator, 
that  he  did  not  possess  himself. 
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From  the  preceding;  remarks  It  would  naturally 
be  supposed  that  Cicero  excelled  in  invention. 
Nor  would  such  a  supposition  be  wide  of  the  truth. 
He  generally  surveyed  a  subject  in  its  widest 
range,  tracing  its  remotest  as  well  as  its  nearest 
relations.  In  this  particular  he  is  often  exceed- 
ingly defective  ;  stilll,  however,  he  rarely  wanders 
far  from  the  point  at  issue,  nor  without  a  special 
design.  His  mind  was  so  thoroughly  furnished 
with  his  ^^  loci  communes,'*^  or  general  propositions, 
that  he  was  always  prepared  to  declaim,  if  not  to 
reason,  with  an  argument  calculated  to  produce 
conviction. 

The  ancient  system  of  Jurisprudence,  as  is  pro- 
bably well  known,  was  entirely  different  from  the 
modem  ;  and  the  success  of  the  advocate  did  not 
depend  so  much  upon  the  authority  of  law,  as  upon 
the  persuasion  of  eloquence.  Hence,  when  the 
statutes  conflicted  with  an  orator  at  the  bar,  he  la- 
bored to  establish  the  equity  of  his  client^s  cause 
by  any  argument,  which  philosophy,  or  literature, 
or  human  nature  could  furnish  him.  This  will  ex- 
plain the  highly  romantic  reasoning  of  some  of 
Cicero^s  orations.  Take,  as  an  apposite  example, 
his  splendid  vindication  of  the  poet  Archias.  His 
object  is  to  prove  that  Archias  is  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  if  not,  that  he  richly  merits  so  superlative  a 
distinction.  But  what  is  the  nucleus  of  his  argu- 
ment 1  "Archias  is  a  Greek  Poet ;  has  sung  the 
praises  of  the  *  Mistress  of  the  World,'  and  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
even  if  he  can  produce  no  evidence  of  naturaliza- 
tion." 

The  originality  of  Cicero,  and  his  remarkable 
promptitude  of  invention,  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  such  efforts  as  those  against  the  infa- 
mous Cataline.  Indeed,  a  Cataline  and  a  Mark 
Antony  were  to  Tully,  what  Philip  of  Macedon 
was  to  Demosthenes.  As  to  invention,  then, 
whether  you  consider  his  power  in  elegant  gene- 
ralization, in  brilliant  flashes  of  imagination,  in  ve- 
hement invective,  or  in  **  playfulness  of  wit,"  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch.  In  the  distribution  of  the  ma- 
terials of  a  discourse,  no  man  ever  excelled  him. 
Whether  his  object  is  to  conciliate  afi*ection,  to 
produce  conviction,  or  to  move  the  passions,  he 
proceeds  to  his  task  with  a  sagacity  and  a  skill, 
which  exemplify  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
human  nature. 

The  productions  of  Cicero,  as  every  scholar  will 
admit,  are  sufficiently  tinctured  with  egotism.  This 
fault,  however,  is  cheerfully  overlooked  by  the 
student  who  wishes  to  learn  from  a  consummate 
master  the  secrets  of  his  art.  It  was  his  invaria- 
ble practice  to  study  his  cause  in  especial  reference 
to  the  judges  or  auditors  before  whom  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  speaking.  The  arrangement 
of  his  materials,  therefore,  would  depend  entirely 
upon  circumstances.     Having  once  embarked  in  a 


cause,  whether  it  pertained  to  a  citizen  or  his  coun- 
try he  made  it  his  own  ;  and  to  secure  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object,  he  put  in  full  requisition 
all  his  stupendous  powers.  Whatever  was  to  be 
gained  by  flattery  or  censure,  by  luminous  exposi- 
tion, or  perplexing  confusion,  by  logical  argument 
or  specious  declamation,  by  inflammatory  invective 
or  conciliatory  address,  he  did  not  fail  to  perceive. 
To  his  profound  knowledge  of  man,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted the  conception  of  his  plans ;  to  his  consum- 
mate oratory,  their  wonderful  execution. 

With  the  name  of  Cicero,  every  scholar  most 
readily  associates  the  characteristics  of  his  style. 
Every  one  descants  upon  his  magnificent  diflfuse- 
ness,  the  splendor  of  his  imagery,  and  the  harmony 
of  his  periods.  In  his  language  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  elevation  of  philosophy,  the  elegance 
of  literature,  and  the  artificial  propriety  of  rhetoric. 
The  fertility  of  his  imagination  invariably  supplied 
him  with  an  exuberance  of  ornament ;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  excessive  ardor  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  his  ambition  for  theatrical  effect,  some- 
times betrayed  him  into  expressions,  which  read  in 
the  calm  retiracy  of  the  study,  suggest  the  nature 
of  the  extravagant  bombast,  rather  than  the  sub- 
lime and  the  beautiful.  After  all,  there  have  ex- 
isted but  few  men  whose  compositions  will  afford  a 
happier  illustration  of  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of 
a  good  style — "proper  words  in  proper  places." 

Upon  Cicero's  merits  in  relation  to  memory  and 
delivery  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  That  his 
memory  was  of  no  ordinary  character,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  vast  acquisitions,  and  from  the  per- 
fect readiness  with  which  he  brought  his  knowledge 
to  answer  his  purposes.  That  his  delivery  was 
unexceptionable  to  a  Roman  audience  may  be  pre- 
sumed, and  with  propriety  too,  from  the  total  silence 
of  his  enemies,  than  whom  none  were  ever  more 
virulent  and  implacable,  and  who  would  have  been 
highly  disposed  to  magnify  the  most  trivial  failingi 
into  the  blackest  faults ;  and  every  one  must  re- 
member, who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
his  life,  his  indefatigable  efforts,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  most  skilful  teachers,  to  impart  to 
his  eloquence  and  liis  gestures  every  attainable 
excellence. 

Fortunate  then,  it  may.  be  said  with  emphasis, 
was  the  illustrious  Orator  of  Rome,  in  his  age  and 
his  country ;  fortunate,  indeed,  in  genius  and  edu- 
cation ;  eminent,  if  not  preeminent,  in  all  the  di- 
visions o(  h'\8  favorite  art!  But  to  the  reproach, 
the  indelible  disgrace  of  his  countrymen,  he  fell  a 
hapless,  though  glorious  martyr,  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty. 

It  is  delightful  to  survey  the  age  of  Cicero,  for 
it  was  peculiarly  an  age  of  eloquence.  The  beau- 
tiful couplet  of  one  of  our  own  Poets,  though  in- 
tended for  a  wider  range,  is  admirably  apposite  here, 

•'  Nor  rough,  nor  barren  are  the  winding  ways 
Of  hoar  antiquity,  but  strewn  with  ilowera.*' 
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Manj,  who  deToted  themseWes  to  the  profession 
of  anns,  as  -well  as  those  who  sought  distinction 
in  the  FoTttm,  enjoyed  an  enviable  reputation  for 
their  powers  of  oratory.     Cicero  was  alone  iu  the 
qoalificalioDS  of  finished  and  enchanting,  but  he 
WIS  not  alone  in  powerful  and  persuasive   elo- 
quence.    Though  eloquence  like  poetry  is  one^  as 
Cicero  frequently  remarked,  its  forms  are  exceed- 
ingly various.     It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  select  a 
distingoiahiDg  trait  in  each  of  the  most  eminent 
speakers  of  antiquity.     With  remarkable  brevity 
and  accuracy,  Quintilian — a  writer  of  great  dis- 
tinction— charsLcterizes  the  most  reputable  orators 
dariag  and  after  the  time  of  Cicero.     After  men- 
tioniog  Crassus  and  Hortensius  as  examples  of  the 
middle  style,  he  proceeds  with  the  following  gra- 
phic description.     ''Turn  deinde  efflorescat  non 
moltom  in  se  distantium  temporum  oratorum  in- 
gens  proventus.      Hinc   vim   Cesaris;    indolem 
Cslii;  gravitatem  Bruti;  acumen  Sulpitii;  acer- 
bitatem  Cassii ;  diligentiam  PoUionis  reperiemus. 
To  his  etiam  quos  ipse  videmus  copiam  Senecae ; 
mataritatem  Afiri;  jucunditatem  Crispi;   elegan- 
tiam  Secundi.^     These   criticisms  of  Quintilian 
cannot  fail  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind,  that  Cicero 
was  not  the  only  eloquent  man  of  his  age:  and  that 
the  century  foUowing  his  decease,  was  not  entirely 
destitote  of  honorable  representatives  of  a  manly 
professional  oratory.     But  such  was  not  long  the 
ease.     For  when  the  beautiful  edifice  of  the  Repub- 
lic collapsed  and  fell,  it  buried  in  its  ruins  not  only 
the  liberties  of  Rome,  but  every  vestige  of  such 
magnanimous  eloquence,  as  has  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  unfading  verdure  the  memory  of  Cicero. 
It  has  been  correctly  observed,  that  all  that  is 
interesting  or  important  in  ancient   secular  elo- 
quence, precedes  the  administration  of  the  Caesars. 
The  history  of  sacred  elocution  would  commence 
aboat  a  century  later.     And,  notwithstanding  all 
the  despotism  of  the  throne,  all  the  luxury  and 
dissipation  of  social  life,  and  all  the  frivolous  trap- 
pings of  fashionable  declamation,  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion  operated  so  powerfully  upon  a  few 
m^en  of  steriing  and  brilliant  intellect,  that  the  four 
centimes  previous  to  the  downfall  of  the  gorgeous 
Empire  of  the  West,  furnish  us  with  numerous  ex- 
amples of  oratory,  worthy  of  its  benevolent  and 
pious  inspiration. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  description,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  contemplate  some  miscellaneous 
considerations,  which  a  view  of  ancient  eloquence 
IS  calculated  to  suggest.  The  origin  and  progress 
of  professional  oratory  in  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
cannot  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  firm  convic- 
tion of  its  important  relations  to  the  government 
of  a  people.  Freedom  of  deliberation  and  debate 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  its  very  existence. 
It  is  as  obvious  as  any  fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
homaa  nature,  and  the  history  of  our  race,  that 
liberal  institatioDS  are  the  source  and  the  main- 


spring of  every  thing  like  independent,  generous, 
sublime,  popular  eloquence.  This  may  be  called, 
perhaps,  vain  speculation.  But  an  appeal  to  the 
proper  source  of  evidence,  will  satisfy  any  honest 
inquirer  that  it  is  something  more  than  mere  fan- 
ciful theory.  Look  at  the  eloquence  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Survey  the  impassioned  oratory,  that 
has  wielded  such  a  commanding  influence,  for  the 
last  century,  in  Great  Britain  and  America ;  and 
then  say  if  the  genius  of  popular  eloquence  does 
not  seem  almost  identified  with  the  genius  of  popu- 
lar freedom.  The  eloquence  of  Greece  began  with 
the  exercise  of  liberty  and  independence  in  con- 
sultation and  debate.  In  the  Imperial  City  its  ori- 
gin was  essentially  the  same.  In  both  countries  it 
reached  its  meridian  but  just  before  the  overthrow 
of  republican  institutions.  When  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  patriotism  to  exhibit  its  purest  and 
sublimest  forms,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  elo- 
quence to  win  its  proudest  and  most  brilliant 
triumphs. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  eloquence 
and  learning,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived  that  the 
most  splendid  efforts  of  the  orators  of  antiquity  are 
found  contemporary  with  an  elevated  condition  of 
intellectual  refinement.  The  most  finished  orators 
were  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  elegant  lite- 
rature. Philosophy,  too,  and  especially  that  of  the 
immortal  Plato,  had  a  controlling  influence  in  form- 
ing their  minds,  and  characterizing  their  eloquence. 

"  Ancient  Mythology,"  whether  really  or  not  be- 
lieved by  such  illustrious  men  as  Pericles  or  Tully, 
was  employed  by  them  with  singularly  happy  ad- 
vantage, and  tremendous  effect.  W^hen  all  other 
considerations  were  impotent  in  their  efifect,  there 
was  some  hope  of  success  from  recourse  to  the 
sanctions  of  religion.  How  completely  irresistible 
would  have  been  many  of  the  thrilling  appeals  of 
the  ancient  orators,  had  the  true  God  of  the  uni- 
verse been  the  object  of  their  reverence,  and  been 
substituted  in  the  stead  of  their  "  Dii  Immar tales, ^^ 
There  is,  assuredly,  nothing  in  heathenism  which 
is  suited  to  foster  the  spirit  of  eloquence.  Its  ter- 
rors may  serve  an  important  end,  when  used  by  a 
man  whose  eloquence  has  been  inspired  from  a 
different  source.  Not  so  with  Christianity.  Its 
direct  tendency  is  to  give  freedom  to  the  soul,  and, 
of  course,  to  prepare  it  for  the  excitions  of  oratory. 
Revelation  is  a  source,  an  inspiration  of  eloquence  : 
Paganism,  in  its  best  estate,  is  but  an  auxiliary ; 
and,  as  an  auxiliary,  how  feeble  and  despicable, 
when  compared  with  the  reUgion  of  Him,  who  ex- 
pired on  Calvary. 

Without  expatiating  further  upon  this  delightful 
theme,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  so  far  as 
external  circumstances  were  concerned,  the  expla- 
nation of  the  distinguishing  character  of  ancient 
eloquence,  will  be  found  in  the  tendency  of  liberal 
institutions,  and  the  strong  incitements  of  a  high 
standard  of  popular  taste,  combined  with  the  fortu- 
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nate  occurrence  of  great  occasions.  And  in  regard 
to  the  visible  causes  of  its  rapid  and  premature  de- 
cline, it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  luxury  and  despotism.  These  were  the 
mighty  and  resistless  means  in  stinting  the  growth 
of  that  race  of  intellectual  giants,  whose  speeches 
are  looked  upon,  even  at  this  distant  day,  with  the 
same  superstitious  homage,  that  would  be  felt  in 
gazing  upon  some  majestic  river,  "  whose  current, 
deep,  vast,  and  waveless,  rolls  past  us  silently,  but 
will  roll  on  forever."  Hence,  too,  the  rise  of  a 
vain  and  despicable  class  of  pretended  orators,  to 
whom  may  appropriately  be  applied,  with  a  slight 
alteration,  the  inimitable  satire  of  Horace — 

"  Mediocribns  esse  oratoriinut 


Non  homines,  non  Dii,  non  concessere  columnas. 
ChiUicothe,  Ohio,  Nov.,  1840. 


LETTER  FROM  MALTA, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  TRIP  TO  EPHESUS, 

PROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OP  ▲  LEVANTINE. 

Departure  from  Smyrna — River  Meles — Turkish  Burying 
Grounds — Village  of  Sedicui—  Band  of  wandering  Tur- 
comans— Epbesiaa  Plains — Arrival  at  Aisaluc — Ruins — 
Christian  Church — Temple  of  Diana. 

**  I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle — 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hyena,  and  jackall  in  their  shade." 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  March,  183^,  my  friend  P 

and  self  joined  a  party  of  English,  French,  and  Italians, 
who  were  preparing  to  make  a  tour  through  the  beautiful 
province  of  Natolia.  The  purpose  which,  more  than  any 
other,  we  had  in  view,  was  to  pitch  our  tents  on  the  plains, 
and  ramble  among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  Seeking  our 
consul,  whom  we  had  never  met,  and  whom,  in  all  proba- 
bility, we  should  hare  never  known,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
intended  jaunt,  we  asked  for  a  permission  to  leave  Smyrna, 
and  lo  be  furnished  with  a  teskeray  to  enable  us  to  travel 
in  safety.  It  chanced  that  on  the  morning  when  we  called, 
the  star-spangled  banner  was  waving  over  the  consular 
residence,  hoisted  as  a  compliment  to  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen who  were  approaching  frona  a  "  cruise  among  the 
islands."  In  those  days  the  dark  deeds  of  piracy  and  mur- 
der were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago^cruisers  of  all  nations  were  out,  but  no  one  was 
more  distinguished  for  her  activity,  or  more  feared  by  the 
pirates,  than  ihe  "Yankee  sloop,"  as  she  was  familiarly, 
though  not  insultingly  called. 

A  Turkish  officer  cannot,  while  over  hit  pipe  and  coffee, 
be  made  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  a  person  should 
wish  to  hasten — ^and  days  elapsed  before  the  document  was 
forthcoming  to  enable  us  to  start  on  our  intended  trip.  As 
it  resulted  we  were  indebted  to  OsmaBglon,  or  to  a  two- 
tailed  Pasha,  of  some  such  like  name,  for  a  lesson  in  pa- 
tience, which  to  us  in  after-time  was  of  no  little  service. 
All  Americans,  and  consequently  republicans,  must  learn, 
that  when  travelling  in  Europe  they  are  ever  under  the  sur- 


veillance of  the  police,  and  that  immediately  on  their  arri- 
val in  a  place,  if  they  intend  to  tarry  but  a  brief  period,  they 
cannot  be  too  quick  in  making  their  preparations  for  de- 
parture— let  them  not  leave  their  pasaports  until  the  last  mo- 
ment to  be  examined  by  the  authorities,  or  it  is  ten  chances 
to  one  they  may  be  detained  a  week,  ere  they  can  get  thera 
again  in  their  possession.  This  remark  will  be  found  truly 
applicable  to  Germany,  Italy,  France,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
Those  of  our  countrymen  who  intend  to  pass  through  either 
of  these,  (for  passports  and  police  offices,)  truly  humbugging 
and  provoking  countries,  will  do  well  to  bear  the  same  in 
mind.  We  may  be  permitted  to  speak  rather  feelingly  on 
this  subject,  having  once  been  sent  over  our  travelled  track 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles,  to  get  the  signature  of  a 
man  whom  we  had  ignorantly  neglected  to  call  upon,  while 
passing  his  j-dil-hid  office.  The  impudence  of  the  person, 
when  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  was  almost 
insupportable:  appearing  to  consider  it  a  good  joke,  he 
with  blinking  eyes  and  mustachioed  lip,  coolly  remarked, 
"  'pon  my  word  I  have  some  reason  to  consider  myself  an 
important  person,  as  it  is  not  at  all  unfrequent,  for  foreign- 
ers to  be  sent  some  twenty  or  thirty  leagues  on  purpose  to 
make  my  acquaintance  and  obtain  my  signature."  With 
this  the  seal  was  affixed,  one  dollar  was  paid,  and  we  had 
liberty  to  return  to  the  place  from  which  we  had  started 
some  fifty  hours  before. 

We  are,  however,  digressing.    On  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  when  all  our  party  were  seated  at 
table,  Hamet,  who  was  sent  by  the  Governor  to  act  as  our 
guide,  and  who  was  made  answerable  with  his  head  for  our 
safe  return  to  Smyrna,  entered  and  asked  when  we  intend- 
ed to  commence  our  journey.    On  being  told  at  three  oVlock 
on  the  morrow  morning,  his  countenance  immediately  fell, 
and  saying  "  God  is  great,"  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  in 
token  of  submission  t6  our  will,  as  he  left  us  to  ponder 
over  his  singular  conduct.    We  had  among  our  party  a 
most  amusing  person,  who  had  for  many  years  been  a  resi' 
dent  among  the  Turks,  while  attached  to  the  French  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople — to  him  we  with  one  accord  ap- 
pealed, and  he,  skilled  in  the  Turkish  character  and  ac- 
quainted with  their  superstitions,  explained  the    downcast 
look  of  our  guide  in  the  following  manner.     **  Perha()s," 
said  he,  "yon  are  not  aware  of  the  statement  of  Vegctius, 
made  even  before  the  appearance  of  Christ  on  earth,  that 
the  Egyptians  and  Romans  could  not  be  induced  to  com- 
mence their  voyages  before  the  tenth  of  March  ;  this  was 
the  time  when  the  fig  tree  put  forth  its  leaves,  and  Hesiod 
declared  navigation  to  be  safe.    Now,  as  we  all  know  the 
Smymiote  Turks  to   be  a  bigoted  race,  perhaps  it  will  be 
found  that  Hamct  is  unwilling  to  start  on  his  journey  until 
some  such  sign  of  the  season  has  passed — if  so  '  die  sa/ 
when  we  shall  get  out  of  the  city."    Fearing  that  our  friend 
might  be  right  in  his  conjectures,  we  sent  our  Greek  ser- 
vant for  the  aged  guide,  who  quickly  returned,  taking  the 
chair  we  offered,  and  drinking  the  wine  we  gave  him. 
After  emptying  the  third  glass,  (for  a  Turk  seldom  leaves 
anything  in  his  cup,  by  which  the  contents  may  be  known,) 
Hamet  confessed,  that  as  the  true  Musselman  looks  to  the 
east  for  the  rising  sun  to  say  his  morning  prayers,  so  he 
had  for  the  last  five  days  been  gazing  at  the  heavens  to  see 
a  flock  of  birds  pass  over  the  city,  from  the  south  to  the 
north,  this  being  the  only  sign  by  which  he  could  feel  assured 
that  the  winter  had  passed,  and  Mahomet  would  prosper 
his  journey  to  Ephesus.    "  There  is  but  one  God,  and  he 
is  God ;  there  is  but  one  prophet,  and  be  is  Mahomet,^ 
said  Hamet,  as  he  stooped  to  place  his  hand  on  the  floor, 
being  unable  to  touch  it  with  hi&  head,  as  is  customary 
with  these  people  when  such  a  holy  name  is  mentionrd. 
"These  flocks  have  not  yet  passed,  and  until  they  have,  I 
cannot  leave  my  home  to  travel  with  those  who  confess 
themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  Ihe  most  holy,  the  prophet 
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should  reach  the  small  Tillage  of  Jenikeny.  We  regretted 
this  decision,  as  we  were  prerentcd  from  examining  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  mosque  and  fortifications,  which  alone 
are  left  to  tell  that  Metropolis  ever  existed.  In  all  Asia 
Minor,  after  the  seaport  towns  are  left,  no  hotels  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  the  only  accommodation  a  traveller  will  find 
is  at  the  cafanets,  which  are  also  made  to  serve  as  police 
offices,  the  keepers  of  these  places  being  the  spies  of  go- 
vernment. On  our  ride  to  Jenikeny  we  noticed  a  large 
tree  with  towering  branches,  under  which  we  were  told  a 
sordid  Armenian  once  slept,  leaving  his  horse  loose,  and 
his  baggage,  containing  a  large  amount  of  money,  on  the 
ground  near  by.  Awaking  in  the  morning  he  found  his 
horse  and  treasure  both  missing.  Entering  the  village  he 
made  his  complaint  to  a  Turkish  officer,  a  stranger  like 
himself,  in  the  very  room  in  which  we  afterwards  dined. 
On  the  Armenian  being  asked  his  reason  for  not  having 
sought  his  lodging  in  a  cafanet,  he  replied,  "  Where  Os- 
manglow  reigns,  who  may  be  afraid  to  sleep  ?"  Luckily  for 
the  miser,  the  one  of  whom  he  spake  was  the  person  he 
addressed.  Tlie  Armenian  was  ordered  to  return  and  sleep 
in  the  same  place.  When  the  night  was  passed  he  found 
his  horse  grazing  near  him,  his  baggage  in  the  place  he  had 
left  it,  and  the  thief  hanging  to  one  of  the  branches  under 
which  he  had  slept.  This  may  give  an  idea  of  the  vigi- 
lange  of  the  police  in  Anatolia,  and  of  the  summary  man- 
ner in  which  justice  is  administered  by  the  Turkish  prince 
who  rules  over  the  people  of  that  once  luxurious  province. 
Anxious  as  wc  were  to  arrive  at  Ephesus  before  sunset,  a 
very  few  minutes  were  allowed  for  our  dinner,  but  even 
in  this  short  period  while  our  baggage  was  being  arranged, 
an  incident  occurred  which  might  have  cost  some  of  our 
party  their  lives  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  interference 
of  our  Turkish  companion.  One  of  our  party,  a  gay  young 
Englishman,  who  was  a  perfect  Philhcllcnist  in  feeling,  and 
possibly  a  little  excited,  observing  a  pretty  Greek  slave 
standing  at  a  neighboring  door,  advanced,  and  commenced 
»  conversation  which  she  seemed  disposed  to  encourage. 
Her  jealous  old  master,  while  they  were  conversing,  loaded 
his  musket,  and  pointing  it  with  deliberate  aim  between 
them,  discharged  it ;  our  friend  on  the  instant  drawing  his 
pistol  rushed  through  the  passage  and  fired  at  the  Albanian, 
whom  before  he  had  not  seen,  and  severely  wounded  him, 
in  his  shoulder.  Immediately  retreating  to  the  place  where 
we  were  tarrying  he  made  known  his  adventure,  which  we 
as  quickly  told  to  Hamet,  and  Tussuf  Aga,  our  travelling 
friend,  whom  we  had  learnt  was  an  officer  high  in  rank  in 
the  Sultan's  army,  snd  vested  with  authority  in  the  district 
through  which  we  then  were  passing.  It  was  through  him 
alone  the  difficulty  was  arranged.  At  first  some  thirty 
armed  fellows  had  gathered  around  our  cafanet,  swearing 
they  would  hnvo  the  life  of  him  who  had  wounded  their 
master,  and  insulted  his  slave.  As  soon  as  Tussuf  had 
finished  speaking,  they  became  as  quiet  as  the  moment  be- 
fore they  had  been  noisy  and  abusive.  Hardly  were  wc 
on  our  horses  before  these  assassin-like  looking  soldiers 
were  in  our  apartment,  quarrelling  among  themselves  for 
the  fragments  which  had  been  left  from  our  dinner.  Dis- 
posed even  as  we  were  to  admire  all  we  might  see,  yet  for 
the  three  first  hours  of  our  afternoon  ride,  nothing  came 
under  our  observation  which  was  worthy  of  notice.  The 
road  extended  over  a  hilly  country,  barren  and  uninterest- 
ing in  its  appearance.  At  four  o'clock  we  were  passing 
through  a  picturesque  valley  surrounded  by  mountains 
which  were  covered  with  oaks  of  an  extraordinary  size. 
We  all  stopped  to  admire  this  spot,  so  singularly  retired 
and  beautiful  was  its  position.  At  five,  we  had  entered 
upon  the  Ephesian  plains.  Leaving  the  ancient  pavement 
to  the  right,  we  rode  in  a  camel-path  some  four  miles,  un- 
til we  overtook  a  roving  band  of  Turcomans,  who  were 
driving  their  flocks,  and  carrying  their  black  tents,  ai  their 


ancestors  had  done  for  centuries  l>efore  them.  These  peo* 
pie  make  their  residence  wherever  they  may  be  when 
night-fall  overtakes  them — like  the  Indians  of  the  far  west, 
and  the  Arabs  of  Africa,  they  will  not  dwell  in  villages; 
when  born,  they  breathe  the  mountain  air,  and  during  life 
their  only  music  is  the  cry  of  the  wild  animals  which  prow] 
around  their  rugged  paths.  Some  historians  have  given 
the  Turcomans  a  bad  character,  denouncing  them  as  rob< 
bers  and  murderers.  We  tarried  in  their  society  some  fif 
teen  minutes,  as  we  were  all  going  in  the  same  directioa 
The  opinions  we  entertained  were  for  different — to  us  they 
were  communicative  and  kind.  Asking  us  if  we  were 
hungry,  they  offered  us  of  their  frugal  fare,  composed  ol 
yaout  bread  and  eggs.  Wanderers  as  they  were,  th^ 
knew  the  taste  of  rum.  We  noticed  several  of  their  wo* 
men  employed  in  different  ways  ;  some  were  nursing  theii 
infants,  while  others  were  engaged  in  making  preparations 
for  their  evening  meal.  Before  we  leave  this  brawny, 
hardy  race,  we  will  make  mention  of  one  of  their  custoiss, 
peculiar,  as  we  judged,  to  themselves.  Observing  a  clus- 
ter of  people  around  a  tree  we  rode  up,  and  saw  in  the  cir- 
cle within,  a  camel  which  was  held  down,  while  a  stout 
young  man  was  with  a  hot  iron,  branding  the  gum  abort 
the  upper  teeth,  leaving  an  indelible  mark,  by  which,  stray 
where  the  animal  might,  he  would  always  be  known. 

The  full  moon  was  just  rising  over  the  eastern  hills, 
when  we  found  ourselves  on  a  splendid  bridge  supported 
by  arches,  and  under  which  was  flowing  the  celebrated 
Cayster,  a  river  arising  among  the  Cilbianian  hills  ;  it  ii 
joined  in  its  course  by  many  streams  and  by  the  PegasMO 
lake.  A  pleasant  ride  for  another  half  hour,  over  a  good 
road,  along  which  we  breathed  an  air  perfumed  with  fra- 
grant trees  and  budding  flowers,  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
our  journey,  to  the  door  of  our  Kara  Kolhane,  in  which  we 
were  to  smoke  our  chebouk,  and  pass  the  night.  On  en- 
tering our  mud-built  hut,  we  soon  discovered  by  the  dim 
light  from  a  glimmering  lamp,  that  we  were  tenants  in  oom- 
mon  of  the  same  small  apartment  with  twelve  Albanian 
soldiers,  who  were  the  only  residents  of  Aisaluc,  the  (mly 
guardians  of  the  sacred  Ephesian  ruins. 

"  Fierce  are  Albania's  children  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature." 

Wc  had  been  ten  hours  on  our  horses,  and  in  that  time  had 
rode  some  forty  miles.  This  is  much  too  rapid  travelling 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  were  we  to  take  this  route  again  we 
would  make  it  a  two  days'  jaunt.  When  we  landed,  our 
animals  were  jaded,  and  ourselves  fatigued.  By  the  assis- 
tance of  Tenui,  our  faithful  steward,  the  pine  bench  upon 
which  we  were  to  sleep  was  soon  covered  witli  the  provi- 
sions, which  our  landlady  at  Smyrna  had  so  plentifully 
provided.  The  Turks,  who  were  observing  our  every  move- 
ment, appeared  amused  at  our  appetites,  which  fortunately 
for  them  were  very  unlike  their  own,  or  they  would  not  be 
so  easily  satified  with  the  bread  and  rice  upon  which  they 
are  compelled  to  live.  If  anything  surprised  them,  it  was 
the  manner  in  which  our  coffee  was  made,  and  the  quantity 
we  drank.  After  various  conjectures  they  concluded  it 
was  only  dyed  water,  and  good  enough  for  Christian  dogs* 
A  long  time  ago,  Sandys,  on  his  visit  to  Ephesus,  noted 
that  the  Turks  lounged  in  coffee-houses  the  most  of  the 
day,  and  sipped  of  a  drink  called  coffee,  as  hot  as  they  can 
suffer  it,  black  as  soot,  and  tasting  not  much  unlike  it — 
he  asks  "  is  it  not  that  black  broth  which  was  in  use  among 
the  Lacedemonians  ?"  True  to  the  letter  is  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  liquid  as  now  drank  by  these  people  throughout 
all  Turkey,  and  indeed  not  only  by  them,  but  by  most  of 
the  christians,  who  dwell  in  the  Levant — it  is  an  acquired 
taste,  and  not  so  unpleasant  as  one  unaccustomed  to  it  might 
at  first  suppose — most  travellers  prefer  it,  and  when  calling 
for  their  pipe,  they  at  the  same  time  ask  for  coffee,  which 
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to  diii  day  ia  bfoaght "  in  little  china  dishes,  and  is  as  thick 
IS  OM  can  drink  it'* 

Making  oar  shaggy  capotes  answer  for  oar  beds,  and  tak- 
ing what  we  eoald  find  for  oar  pillows,  we  early  retired  to 
Kit.   The  ni^t  we  passed  was  a  sleepless  one,  rendered 
M  by  oar  lassitude,  by  the  insects  with  which  the  place 
was  filled,  and  from  the  shrill  sound  of  a  rustic  pipe  con- 
tinQally  played  at  all  hoars  by  a  mountaineer,  who  neither 
obeying  oar  wishes,  nor  fearing  our  threats,  would  not  cease 
froB  kis  amusement.    At  a  quarter  past  two  in  the  morning 
we  were  suddenly  started  by  an  incessant  knocking  at  our 
door,  and  by  the  sound  of  many  Toices.     One  of  the  Alba- 
siuis  who  was  stretched  at  full  length,  snd  did  not  attempt 
to  rise,  called  out  in  a  loud  voice — **  who  have  come  at  this 
Ittur  to  disturb  us ;  whom  do  you  seek,  and  what  do  you 
want?*    The  answer  he  received  was  :  "  We  are  weary, 
sad  oar  horses  hungry ;  we  seek  shelter  for  ourselves,  and 
food  for  them.**    As  soon  as  the  door  was  opened  three 
yooi^  Turks,  splendidly  dressed,  and  completely  armed, 
with  two  Arab  boys  in  attendance,  bearing  their  pipes,  en- 
leied,  and  greeted  the  Albanians  with  those  words,  only 
Uttered  to  the  faithful— 

"  Salam  aleikoum,-'a]eikoum  salam." 
Peace  be  with  you, — be  with  you  peace. 

Crowded  as  our  apartment  was  before,  with  this  addition 
to  oor  oMupany  it  was  rendered  insupportable.    Finding  it 

inponiUe  to  sleep,  F and  myself,  with  Demetrius  our 

servant,  left  the  but,  and  by  the  unclouded  light  of  the 
BBooo,  rambled  through  a  small  pathway,  in  a  westerly  di* 
leetioo,  until  we  came  under  the  ruined  arches  of  the  an- 
cient  aquedncc,  in  the  shade  of  which,  on  the  naked  earth, 
we  threw  ourselves  down,  and  slept  for  several  hours.    At 
an  early  hour,  even  before  the  jackal  had  ceased  his  mourn- 
fal  czy,  or  the  night-owl  his  shrill  note,  we  were  on  our  feet, 
and  ascending  the  castle  hill.    The  ruins  we  met  with  did 
not  repay  us  for  the  trouble  we  had  in  seeking  them.    On 
our  retnm,  our  rompanions  were  satisfied  with  the  descrip- 
tioa  we  gave,  and  escaped  a  walk  over  the  long  and  rugged 
path  we  had  wasted  an  hour  in  passing ;  hsving  only  rea- 
son to  regret  our  time   and  labor  lost    The  only  remains 
of  Aisalttc  now    visible,  and   worth  naming,  are  those 
of  a  castle,  mosque,  aqueduct,  and  a  Christian  church. 
Historians  are  divided  in  their  opinion,  as  to  whether  in 
her  dsys  of  prosperity  the  place  in  which  we  slept  was 
once  ineluded  within  the  boundaries  of  the  capital  of  Ionia, 
ar  has  always  been  a  separate  settlement,  and  known  by  a 
diHerent  name.    We  are  among  those  who  believe  that 
the  remains  of  Aisaluc  were  once  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  ; 
we  conceive  the  whole  village  was  erected  from  the  mar- 
hies,  pillars,  and  columns,  removed  from  another  site,  and 
thfown  together  without  order,  and  wanting  in  every  rule 
of  architectural  beauty.    **  The  immense  dome  of  St.  So- 
phia now  rises  from  the  columns  of  green  jasper  which 
wece  origiiially  placed  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  were 
taken  down,  and  removed  to  Constantinople  by  order  of 
Jastmiaa."    Two  pillars  in  the  great  church  at  Pisa,  were 
likewise  transported  from  thence.    Such  being  the  case, 
is  it  not  very  easy  to  suppose  that  the  beautiful  fragments 
we  saw  at  Aisaluc,  of  veined  and  polished  marble,  are 
pieces  of  that  magnificent  structure  which  once  stood  on  a 
plain  within  sight  of  the  spot  where  they  are  now  embed- 
ded—mors  especially  when  portions  of  the  same  building 
are  known  to  exist  at  a  distance  of  more  than  six  hundred 
miles  ixom  the  place  where  the  architects  of  Crete,  Ctesi- 
phon,  and  his  son  Metaganes,  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  first  began  to  chisel  the 
Uoeks  of  Parian  marble  to  be  used  in  its  construction  7 

The  morning  we  left  Aisaluc  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
m  A^Mf»"  spring — the  soft  air  was  from  the  south,  and 
loadHl  with  Che  perfiuM  of  the  jessamine  and  geraoium, 


while  the  scenery  around  was  beautifully  picturesque, 
bounded  as  it  was  at  the  north  by  the  lofty  ridge  of  Coris- 
sus,  at  the  south  by  the  conical  summit  of  Mount  Prion, 
and  at  the  east  and  west,  for  miles,  by  the  celebrated  Ephe- 
sian  plains.  Leaving  the  blue  waters  of  the  rapidly  run- 
ning Cayster,  far  to  our  right,  we  were  compelled  to  make 
our  own  pathway  while  riding  single  file  through  a  field  of 
luxuriant  clover.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  there  is  not  at 
this  day  a  vestige  of  a  road  by  which  a  stranger  can  visit 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  or  the  site  of  the  queen 
of  Ionia's  cities,  once  so  famed  for  its  temple,  theatre,  and 
goddess?  Passing  over  a  gentle  ascent  we  found  many 
ruins.  Half  embedded  as  they  were  in  earth,  our  efforts 
to  discover  their  shape  were  fruitless — the  most  were  of 
white  marble,  taken  from  the  bowels  of  Mount  Prion,  beau- 
tifully sculptured,  and  of  great  size.  Dismounting,  that  we 
might  descend  to  the  valley  more  safely,  we  came  upon  a 
magnificent  column  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  lay  at  ita 
length,  a  perfect  wreck  of  other  days — on  leaving  it,  we 
flattered  ourselves,  that  we  had  seen  one  of  the  six  score 
and  eight  pillars,  which  supported  the  Temple  of  Diana ; 
that  it  might  possibly  have  been  a  gift  of  Crmsus,  or  sent 
as  a  memento  from  a  king.  In  the  erection  of  the  Ephe- 
sisn  temple,  a  period  was  consumed  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years ;  the  edifice  was  exalted  on  a  basement,  with 
ten  steps,  which  extended  its  whole  length  of  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet.  Arundell  aays,  *'  that  the  gates  had 
been  preserved  four  years  in  glue,  and  were  made  of  cy- 
press wood,  which  had  been  treasured  up  for  four  genera- 
tions, highly  polished.  They  were  found  by  Mutianus,  as 
fresh  and  as  beautiiul  four  hundred  years  after,  as  when 
new.  '  The  ceiling  was  of  cedar ;  and  the  steps  for  ascend- 
ing the  roof  (of  the  cell)  of  a  single  stem  of  a  vine,  which 
witnessed  the  durable  nature  of  that  wood.  Praxitiles,  and 
his  son  Cephisidorus,  adorned  the  shrine;  Scopes  con- 
tributed a  statue  of  Hecate ;  Zimarete,  the  daughter  of 
Mycon,  the  first  female  artist  upon  record,  finished  a  pic- 
ture of  the  goddess,  the  most  ancient  in  Ephesus,  and  Par- 
rhasius  and  Apelles,  both  Ephesians,  employed  their  skill 
to  embellish  the  pannels  of  the  walls — a  picture  by  the 
latter,  representing  Alexander  grasping  a  thunder-bolt,  was 
in  the  collection,  purchased  at  an  expense  of  twenty  talents 
of  gold,  a  sum  so  exorbitant,  as  scarcely  to  be  reconciled  to 
an  equivalent  value  of  our  money. 

During  a  ramble  of  four  hours  in  every  direction,  we  saw 
nothing  having  life,  save  a  timid  buck,  which,  frightened  at 
our  approach,  started  from  amidst  some  broken  marbles,  and 
attempted  to  escape — ^he,  however,  was  quickly  shot,  and 
delivered  to  Hamet,  as  being  too  good  a  prize  to  lose.  He 
made  a  fortunate  addition,  to  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  a  frugal  fare,  for  our  dinner.  The  curse  which  wu 
sent  against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  has  not  been  more  fatal 
to  those  unfortunate  cities,  than  has  been  the  destiny  of 
Ephesus.  On  the  spot  where  we  then  stood,  millions  of 
infidels  had  bowed  their  necks  to  idols,  and  countless  num- 
bers had  been  converted  to  Christ,  and  had  eagerly  listened 
to  the  exhortations  of  his  apostles.  Here  had  been  a  city  of 
palaces,  a  residence  of  kings ;  here  are  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  the  very  seats  of  which,  covered  as  they  are 
with  ivy,  now  exist,  to  show  where  thousands  had  met  to 
witness  the  feats  of  gladiators,  and  the  dying  struggles  of 
condemned  criminals  with  savage  beasts.  Here  hostile  ar- 
mies had  fought,  and  the  ground  ofttimes  been  covered  with 
the  slain  of  the  conquered.  Well  may  we  ask,  where  are 
those  who  were  actors  in  these  varied  scenes  T  The  infidel 
and  christian,  the  princes  with  their  subjects,  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished,  have  alike  disappeared.  Nothing  but 
overturned  pillars  and  pedestals,  broken  columns,  scat- 
tered fragments  of  sculptured  marbles,  and  chiselled  stones, 
now  tell  to  the  wanderer  from  the  New  World,  where  was 
the  site  of  this  Ionian  city.    No  human  being  has  his  abode 
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within  its  limits,  alike  deserted,  as  it  is,  by  "turhaned 
Turk,"  the  roving  Arab,  the  penurious  Jew,  and  the  de- 
graded, servile  Greek.  Truly  may  it  l>e  said,  silence  reigns 
there,  and  desolation  has  mirked  it  for  her  own.  In  the 
sides  of  Prion  we  observed  many  tombs ;  two  of  the  largest 
we  entered.  From  their  magnificence,  we  fancied  they  had 
been  the  burial  places  of  kings — they  serve  at  this  period, 
but  as  a  recess  for  bats,  and  at  night  as  a  hiding  place  for 
vipers,  and  for  the  numerous  insects  which  creep  and 
crawl  on  the  briars  and  brambles  which  nearly  conceal 
their  entrance.  Exclaiming,  *' vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity,"  we  left  this  desolate  spot,  to  seek  the  banks  of  the 
Cayster.  On  our  way  we  passt^d  a  large  building  with  its 
bare  walls,  and  naked  roof,  the  lower  story  of  brick,  and  in 
%  good  state  of  preservation.  This  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  christian  church.  A  pretty  bird  waa  perched  above, 
•inging  a  plaintive  air,  while  in  the  cellar,  which  we  entered 
by  a  descent  of  some  fifteen  steps,  through  a  dark  passage, 
we  observed  a  burrowing  place  for  rabbits,  and  a  fit  habita- 
tion for  serpents.  '*  Surely  the  works  of  the  Lord,  are  in- 
scrutable, and  his  ways  past  finding  out."  The  church  of  our 
Saviour,  and  the  mosque  of  Mahomet,  are  alike  but  heaps 
of  ruins — were  their  altars  still  standing,  no  one  is  left  to 
enter  therein  and  worship,  so  finished  is  the  destruction  of 
Ephesus,  so  grievous  is  its  memory.  While  wending  our 
way  to  the  Cayster,  it  was  quite  probable  that  we  had 
passed  over  the  very  spot  where  the  temple  of  Diana  once 
ttood.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  with  but  one  exception,  all 
the  splendid  structures  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Ionic  order, 
were  erected  on  level  and  marshy  ground — those  of  Samoa, 
Kphesus,  Magnesia,  and  Sardis,  were  all  thus  placed. 
Whether  such  situations  were  chosen  by  the  Grecian  archi- 
tects, as  they  supposed  them  less  liable  to  suffer  from  earth- 
quakes, or  because,  as  a  learned  author  has  remarked,  while 
the  massy  and  majestic  Doric  was  best  displayed  on  a 
lofty  rock,  the  greater  proportional  height  of  the  elegant 
Ionic  required  a  level  surrounded  with  hills,  is,  like  the 
site  of  the  building,  from  which  the  argument  is  drawn,  a 
matter  of  examination  and  doubt.  Tender  the  alluvial  soil, 
which  has,  for  the  last  two  thousand  years,  been  washed 
from  the  hills  where  Ephesus  once  flourished,  into  the  val* 
ley  beneath,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  still  remain  the 
foundation,  and  many  other  ruins,  of  this  celebrated  temple. 
Why  will  not  some  spirited  English  nobleman,  some  Euro- 
pean society  of  dilettanti,  some  agent  of  France,  or  some 
wealthy  antiquarian  of  our  own  country,  seek  }H;rmis8ion 
from  the  Sultan,  to  excavate,  and  expose  once  more  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  these  hidden, 
prostrate  marbles?  Continually  are  we  hearing  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  those  Neapolitan  cities  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  half  buried,  as  they  arc,  with  lava  and  debris, 
and  of  the  excavations  now  making  in  the  site  of  ancient 
Carthage.  Recently  have  we  seen  Sir  Grcnvillo  Tem- 
ple's arrival  at  our  Island  from  this  latter  place,  on  his  way  to 
France,  carrying  with  him  numerous  drawings  of  medals, 
coins  and  busts,  which  arc  to  be  sent  from  Tunis,  to  en- 
rich and  enlarge  the  already  splendid  collection  of  anti- 
quities at  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris.     Within  the  past 

montii  we  have  observed  a  letter  from  Monsieur  P ,  and 

willingly  rejoice  with  him  at  his  success,  while  searching 
among  the  ruins  of  Athens,  to  have  discoverd  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Victory. 

Yet  strange  is  it  to  add,  that  the  place  of  all  others,  which 
offers  to  the  civilized  world  the  greatest  encouragement  for 
excavations,  is  wholly  neglected.  Need  we  again  repeat, 
that  it  is  tlie  site  of  Ephesus  to  which  we  refer,  so  rich  in 
its  remains,  so  interesting  from  its  history,  and  so  promising 
from  the  relics  of  ancient  art,  which  by  searching  might 
there  be  discovered  ? 

Malta,  1640. 


COME  TO  THE  WOOD. 

Wilt  thou  come  to  the  wild,  wild  wood  with  me, 
Where  the  Violet  springs  *neath  each  forest  tree, 
Where  the  blue  sky  smiles,  and  the  soul  is  free 

As  the  foot  of  the  Stag  in  chase  ; 
Where  the  tall  pine  waves  Uke  a  warrior*s  plume, 
And,  scattering  abroad  their  rich  perfume. 
The  FlowV-Angels  watch  over  blossom  and  bloom, 

As  they  smile  in  Earth's  beautiful  vase. 

Oh !  come  to  the  wood — in  whose  silent  shade 
Is  the  Temple  which  God  Himself  hath  made. 
Where  the  bosom's  off 'ring  is  purely  laid 

On  the  shrine  with  its  draping  of  sky; 
With  no  fretted  roof  to  confine  the  prayer, 
The  hymn  mounts  up  on  the  messenger  air, 
And  each  chorister's  chant  sounds  sweetly  there. 

To  the  praise  of  the  Great  One  on  high. 

Then  come  to  the  wood — 'tis  the  heart's  own  home, 
With  its  spacious  halls,  and  its  boundless  dome. 
Whose  bright  fountains  sport  with  their  jewcll'd  foam, 

Ere  their  music  grows  faint  on  the  ear; 
Each  mom  hangs  her  gems  on  shrub  and  on  tree. 
The  Sun  wakes  the  lark,  and  calls  up  the  bee — 
Then  come  to  the  wood  !  'tis  the  spot  for  the  free, — 

Cmne — the  spirit  breathes  painfully  here. 

Richmond,  Dec.  8,  1810.  ^^ Jy  /fv^u/V^^ 


Scenery  and  Adventure  in  the  Far  South-West. 
THE  PRAIRIE  MAMOU. 

* 

Ye  solitude  of  solitudes  !  va^t  and  grand  ; 
Ye  desert  wastes!  like  seas  of  land. 
Monotonous  in  your  grandeur. 

It  was  a  sunny  mom  in  the  month  of  October,  that  leav* 
ing  the  border  town  of  Om,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  great 
Prairie  Mamou,  of  South- Western  Louisiana. 

Far  as  the  eye  extended,  no  object  met  the  vision,  no  tree 
or  bush  or  sign  of  human  habitation  ;  the  compass  is  the 
only  guide  to  mark  the  traveller's  path  across  that  sterile 
waste,  the  heathery  sward  his  resting  place.  Here  and 
there  may  l)e  found  some  stagnant  pool,  whose  surface  is 
covered  over  with  thick  green  scum  ;  breathing  infection 
from  its  very  looks,  and  whose  banks  are  surrounded  with 
heavy  mantled  rushes,  from  whence  the  Heron  starts  with 
wild  and  bittern  cry.  The  face  of  this  extensive  plain  is 
luxuriantly  covered  with  a  short  green  grass,  from  beneath 
which  there  peers  fiowrcts  of  every  hue  and  shade,  from 
yellow  tinge  to  crimson's  richest  glow.  'Tis  a  gay  parterre 
of  nature,  blooming,  redolent  and  fair,  tliat  here  "  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

It  was  here,  but  a  short  space  past,  old  Ocean  foamed, 
and  over  its  surface  rich  Argosies  have  rode ;  for,  but  a 
few  feet  removed  from  light  fossils,  sea -shells,  thickly  em- 
bedded, are  to  be  found  in  their  primitive  state  of  exis- 
tence. The  soil  is  of  a  gravelly  sand,  intermixed  with 
quartz  and  other  flint  stones;  and  the  water,  wherever 
found,  has  a  bitterish  salt  taste. 

'There  is  an  indescribable  feeling  of  loneliness,  of 
and  wonder,  when  journeying  over  these  sterile 
It  creeps  unknowingly  upon  the  senses,  and  in.«ttils,  like 
gushing  fountains,  an  exuberance  of  matter ;  wafting  the 
soul  mysteriously  away  in  meditation  deep  upon  the  works 
of  the  great  I  AM.    The  mind  it  carried  in  imagiiuOioB 
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from  theina  to  theme — ^firom  subject  to  subjeot— in  CRnvass- 
ing  the  gradual  operations  of  natore,  antil  lost  in  the  das- 
siiof  light  of  adaiiintionf  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  the 
laspired  writer,  '*  Mysterious  are  thy  ways,  O  Lord !" 

Oecasioiially  there  mi^ht  be  seen  large  gangs  of  deer  in 
the  distance,  bounding  across  the  prairie,  or  quietly  grazing 
in  some  rich  bottom  ;  but  their  wildness  renders  a  near  ap- 
potch  impractici^le.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  so  great 
a  rariety  of  wild  feathered  game  to  be  found  as  in  these 
preines.  Innumerable  species  of  the  snipe  are  cTery 
vitere  to  be  met  with,  from  the  little  Bobtail  of  the  sandbar, 
up  to  the  Beccasse  of  the  plain, 'which  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  English  snipe,  though  far  superior  both  in 
size  and  flaror.  But  the  boast  of  these  deserts  is  the 
Pouille-de-Prairie,  or  Crested  Grouse,  of  the  size  of  a 
barn-yard  cock,  and  I  think  must  be  similar  to  the  Ptermi- 
gan  or  Heath  cock  of  Scotland.  They  are  found  singly, 
aod  can  only  be  taken  on  the  wing ;  but  when  brought  from 
the  fire  are  truly  a  bon-Umcht.  The  king-bird  of  the  prairie 
is  the  Grosbec,  to  be  found  on  the  L<orders  of  the  innume- 
rable ponds  scattered  over  the  surface  of  these  wilds. 
They  are  of  an  unspotted  white,  and  measure  erect  from 
the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  head  from  four  to  five  feet. 
One  of  these  we  captured  shortly  after  starting;  but  the 
manner  of  approaching  them  is  too  tedious  to  bear  repeti- 
tinn,  except  «  hen  pressed  for  game.  You  discern  them  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  busily  engaged  in  fishing,  when, 
dismounting  from  your  horse  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
yoo  first  sneak  stealthily  along  to  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  object,  when  yoo  throw  your  body  on  the  ground, 
and  wind  akmg  like  a  snake,  till  within  a  suitable  distance 
for  the  short  rifle.  This  weapon  should  always  be  an  ac- 
companiment in  traversing  these  plains,  as  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  in  the  mid-day  sun  or  the  grey  oxranlight,  a  deer  springs 
vp  from  beneath  your  feet,  and  the  rifle  being  sw^ong  on  the 
back,  is  easily  and  quickly  brought  to  bear.  Barrels  of 
tweoty-foor  Inches  are  decidedly  preferable. 

During  the  spring  season  these  prairies  are  for  a  length  of 
time  covered  with  water  by  the  heavy  rains,  at  which  pe- 
rrad  innumerable  water-fowls  cover  their  surface.  There 
are  to  be  found  the  Water-Turkey,  similar  to  the  common 
vild-tttrkey,  but  web-footed;  the  Wild-Goose,  and  some 
half  dozen  species  of  the  Duck,  among  which  are  the  famed 
Canvass-lMbck  of  the  Chesapeake ;  and  the  Pouille-d'eau, 
or  Water-hen.  The  method  adopted  by  the  natives  (Creoles) 
for  taking  them,  is  both  novel,  original  and  ingenious :  A 
trained  ox  is  led  by  a  rope,  on  whose  back  is  swung  a  heavy 
carbine,  working  on  a  pivot,  and  capable  of  discharging  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  shot.  The  hunter  walks  by  his  side, 
having  the  ox  between  him  and  the  game,  which  enables 
him  to  approach  unsuspectedly  very  near  to  them,  when, 
with  one  fire  of  his  murderous  instrument,  he  slays  his  hun- 
dreds. I  have  seen  some  of  these  hunters  returning  from 
the  prairies  with  their  animal  so  covered  with  wild  fowl, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  his  color. 

Tis  high  noon,  and  beneath  the  outstretched  tent  on  the 
wide  and  boundless  prairie,  with  the  cool  breeze  that  comes 
booning  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  we  make  our  first  re- 
past. And  oh !  if  there  is  a  joy  on  earth,  it  is,  when  far 
fraa  the  busy  din  of  the  world,  and  removed  from  all  worldly 
cares,  you  commune  only  with  Nature.  As  evening  closed 
in  on  our  journey,  we  discovered  a  small  black  spot  ahead 
of  OS  io  the  dim  distance,  that  increased  as  we  advanced 
jo  n^mtode;  and  it  was  not  long  before  our  doubts  and 
miagivings  were  set  at  rest.  A  horseman,  mounted  on  a 
sanll  but  fleet  animal,  came  riding  towards  us,  who  im- 
parted the  iaformstion  that  there  was  in  the  vicinity  a  great 
eoavoeatioa  of  the  opulent  owners  of  cattle,  with  their 
stocks,  for  the  purpose  of  branding.  The  character  of  the 
stranger  and  his  animal  was  unique,  singular,  and  a  true 
speeimcD  of  tlw  Creole  of  Louisiana.    Dressed  in  a  short 


round  hunting-shirt,  his  head  surmounted  with  a  red  cotton 
handkerchief,  wound  round  in  many  folds,  his  hotieou^ 
chane  at  his  side,  with  moccasons  on  his  feet,  attached  to 
which  there  projected  an  enormous  pairof  spurs,  (racafacs) 
the  rowels  some  six  inches  long.  His  steed  (a  mustang) 
was  low  in  stature,  but  delicate-limbed,  and  nearly  hidden 
with  the  bear-skin  cover  that  enclosed  the  high-mounted 
saddle,  suspended  to  which  there  hung  a  large  pair  of 
wooden  stirrups,  the  base  some  six  inches  wide.  The  head 
of  his  animal  could  scarce  be  discerned  through  the  many 
folds  of  its  trappings,  surmounted  with  brass  spots,  while 
around  his  neck  was  wound  an  enormous  coil  of  hair  rope 
from  which  hung  suspended  a  wooden  pin.  The  object  of 
this  latter  accoutrement  is  for  convenience  of  grazing  in  the 
prairies. 

Night  with  her  dark  mantle  was  shrouding  the  earth,  and 
innumerable  watch-fires  glimmered  on  the  plain  around  the 
encampment  of  the  vachers.  The  distant  bellow  of  the 
loud-toned  bull,  and  lowing  of  the  congregated  mass  of 
cattle,  resounded  over  the  plains  like  hollow  thunder.  The 
stars  were  twinkling  in  the  firmament  ahove  in  all  their 
glory,  and  the  sky,  clear  and  unclouded,  was  as  heavenly 
bright  as  beneath  an  eastern  hemisphere.  Our  stranger 
friend  was  on  his  way  to  the  branding,  and  kindly  invited 
us  to  accompany  him  His  language  (that  so  peculiar  to 
the  country)  was  French,  although  much  mixed  with  the 
Spanish.  The  constant  intermarriages  between  these  two 
people,  both  having  settled  in  the  country,  has  tended  to 
form  rather  a  corrupt  dialect  and  a  na  generit  people,  and 
this  union  has  given  rise  to  the  word  Creole.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  are  the  refugees  from  Mexico  and  the  Cana- 
dian French.  On  reaching  the  encampment,  the  scene 
beggared  all  description.  Some  thirty  thousand  head  of 
cattle  were  congregated  in  one  solid  mass,  within  an  area 
of  an  hundred  acres.  Around  them  in  a  cirole  at  equal  dis* 
tances,  were  built  watch-fires  of  pine  knots,  carried  thither 
for  the  purpose,  while  at  each  fire  were  stationed  two  men 
with  their  horses  and  dogs,  to  keep  this  immenae  body  of 
cattle  together.  At  a  short  distance  were  seated  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  immense  herd,  busily  engaged  in  the  game 
of  Monte,  by  whom  wc  were  heartily  welcomed. 

The  evening  banquet  of  gumbo,  tasso,  and  beef,  in  every 
variety  of  form,  was  shortly  served  up  by  their  attendants. 
And  the  joy-inspiring  wine  cup  was  passed  cheerily  around, 
and  the  soul-stirring  song  reverberated  over  the  plain,  and 
ascended  to  the  high  vaults  of  Heaven ;  and  all  was  mirth 
and  joyous  life.  Msny  were  the  tales  recounted — of  des- 
perate adventures  in  the  chase,  of  dexterous  throws  of  the 
lasso  in  entrapping  horses  and  cattle,  and  boiatcrous  joysti 
at  former  merry-meetings,  until  the  rapid  flowing  hand 
of  Time  had  brought  the  hour  of  midnight.  The  moon  had 
risen,  end  peered  forth  with  her  placid  mellow  light,  as  she 
rode  triumphantly  over  the  broad  ethereal  expanse.  And 
here,  beneath  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  and  on  the  broad  ex- 
pansive plain,  with  the  rumbling  roar  of  cattle  for  our  lul- 
laby, we  made  our  firet  bivouac  in  the  prairies  of  Western 
Louisiana,  reserving  the  exciting  scene  of  the  branding 
for  the  coming  morrow. 

To  those  who  occupy  the  more  populous  parts  of  our 
Union,  and  are  confined  to  the  daily  routine  of  business  in 
cities,  but  little^  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  novel  and 
exciting  incidents  in  these  wild  adventures. 

c.  AUSTIN  wooDBirrr,  m.  d. 

Greme  Cotmtyt  Alabania. 


Mr.  Chiklbs  Dickens  (Boz)  is  by  far  the  roost  suc- 
cessful author  of  modem  times.  It  is  said  that  for  the  last 
few  years  the  annual  produce  of  his  pen  has  averaged  at 
least  £2000. 
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THE  WINTER'S  APPROACH. 

'TIS  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  the  forcstii  around, 
Where  the  hollow  winds  wail,  and  how  nx)urnful  the  sound ! 
^Tis  the  tick'ning  decay  of  the  delicate  flowers. 
And  the  murky  clouds  gloom  in  the  evening  hours ; 
'Tis  the  flight  of  the  bird  to  his  Southem-lmund  home, 
That  speaks  with  a  Toice— "dreary  Winter  has  come!" 
We  feel  the  sad  warning  creep  o'er  us  apace, 
The  marring  of  beauty  on  Nature's  fair  face  ; 
Though  the  harvest  has  yielded  its  bountiful  store, 
And  the  white  cotton^flelds,  as  in  seasons  before  ; 
Yet  the  heart  in  its  fulness  a  gloom  overpowers, 
At  the  blight  of  the  woods  and  the  death  of  the  flowers. 
It  points  a  brief  moral — of  the  certain  decay. 
Of  life's  fleeting  pleasures,  now  blooming  and  gay  ; 
And  it  bids  us  prepare  for  the  Saviour's  returning  ; 
To  welcome  the  bridegroom  with  lamps  brightly  burning. 
For  the  fall  of  tlie  leaf  carries  with  it  our  doom, 
That  our  journey  is  down  to  the  dark  gloomy  tomb. 

C.  Austin  Woodruff. 
Oretna  C<mn/y,  Alahama, 


Notfces  of  Nr\ii  WSovUB. 

Pocahontas — A  Poetical  Legend — By  a  Lady  of  Richmond. 

In  our  last  number  we  promised  a  more  extended  notice 
of  this  work,  which  we  flatter  ourselves  is  already  the  par- 
lor companion  of  many  of  our  readers — especially  our 
fair  readers,  who  sympatliise  with  the  intellectual  efforts  of 
their  own  sex,  and  are  desirous  of  catching  a  glimpse  at 
one  of  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  heroines  of  civi- 
lized or  savage  life.  We  never  read  the  story  of  Pocahon- 
tas without  the  solemn  conviction  that  she  was  raised  up 
by  Divine  Providence  to  protect  and  nourish  the  first  germ 
of  Christian  civilisation  in  the  Western  World.  Her  high- 
■ouled  courage — her  gentleness  and  humanity — her  extra- 
ordinary sympathies — her  inflexible  sense  of  justice, — and 
above  all,  her  devotional  spirit,  which  found  nothing  sat- 
isfying in  the  senseless  rites  of  Paganism, — were  all  so 
opposed  to  the  habits  and  prejudices  formed  by  edu- 
cation, that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for 
their  existence  upon  mere  human  principles.  Those  who 
candidly  investigate  her  history  will,  we  think,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  something  far  superior  to  acci- 
dent in  the  agency  which  she  constantly  exerted  in  our 
early  colonial  afliiirs,  and  it,  perhaps,  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  the  particulars  of  her  eventful  life  were  more  remarka- 
ble than  even  the  inventions  of  fancy — that  we  felt  less  in- 
terest in  the  Legendary  part  of  the  poem  before  us  than  in 
that  which  is  sustained  by  authentic  record.  We  could  al- 
most wish  that  the  authoress  had  exclusively  employed  her 
•kill  in  bringing  out  upon  the  canvass  some  of  those  aflect- 
ing  and  heroic  incidents  which  are  so  well  known  in  the 
life  of  Pocahontas,  and  which  arc  so  highly  susceptible  of 
poetical  embellishment.  Her  memorable  and  efiectual  in- 
tercession for  Smith,  for  example;  and  her  subsequent 
basardous  expedition  to  Jamestown,  to  carry  succor  to 
the  perishing  white  man,  and  warn  him  of  meditated  de- 
struction, are  events  which  deserve  nu>rc  than  a  passing 
notice,  and  might  be  finely  dilsled  under  the  plastic  touch 
of  poetical  genius.  We  do  not  by  any  means,  however, 
design  liy  these  remarks  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  what 
the  authoress  has  accomplished,  and  chosen  to  accomplish, 
in  her  ovvn  way, — and  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  one 
part  of  the  Poem,  to  wit — the  Prophecy  of  the  Potomac  Sy- 
bil, which  is  purely  imaginative,  snd,  perhaps  somewhat 
extravagant— the  authoress  has  struck  a  choid  of  inspira- 


tion, which  forcibly  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  exalted 
strains  of  Southr^y  or  Henry  Kirke  White.  We  think  sha 
is  more  successful,  too,  in  the  lyric  than  in  the  heroic  mea- 
sure, the  former  aflfording  freer  scope  to  poetic  fervor, 
whilst  the  latter  from  its  characteristic  monotony  is  apt  to 
become  wearisome.  If  we  were  disposed  to  criticise,  wc 
might  also  suggest  that  the  authoress,  who  possesses  great 
command  of  poetic  diction,  and  is  not  unfrequently  beauti- 
ful and  impressive,  is  nevertheless  too  oflen  indistinct  and 
shadowy  in  depicting  the  object  to  the  reader's  eye.  Tha 
arena  of  intellectual  effort  at  the  present  day  teema  with 
such  powerful  rivalry,  that  those  aspirants  who  expect  to 
retain  the  longest  hold  upon  popular  favor  must  make  the 
deepest  impression  at  first.  A  work  that  must  win  its  way 
by  slow  degrees  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the  oonstantty 
occurring  excitements  of  novelty. 

We  intended  to  have  prolonged  this  notice  by  citing  soma 
of  the  passages  from  the  book  which  pleased  us  most — but 
are  prevented  for  want  of  space.  The  work  is  embellished 
by  a  beautiful  engraving,  representing  the  page  of  Poca- 
hontas or  Matoa,  as  she  is  sometimes  called,  seated  on  tha 
flat  projection  of  a  rock,  commanding  a  fine  water  view, 
with  an  English  ship  at  anchor. 

The  Literary  Amaranth,  for  1841.    By  N.  C.  Brooks.  Phi- 
ladelphia :  Kay  and  Brother. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  scholar  in  his  moments  of  playful 
dalliance  with  literature,  rather  than  in  his  earnest,  thought- 
ful mood. 

The  style  of  the  prose  articles  is  fluent,  easy  and  on- 
afliected,  l)eing  free  from  those  misplaced  pedantic  allusions, 
by  which  vain  men  ostentatiously  display  their  various  ac- 
quirements, at  the  expense  of  good  taste,  and  to  the  no 
small  annoyance  of  the  general  reader. 

The  Poems,  interspersed  throughout  the  work,  may  ba 
considered  as  fair  samples  of  the  author's  powers,  while, 
by  their  wider  diflfusion  in  the  present  form,  they  are  well 
calculated  to  enhance  his  reputation  as  a  true  poet. 

Of  the  Tales  embraced  in  this  collection,  "The  Young 
Sixer,"  was  an  especial  favorite  of  ours,  long  before  wa 
knew  the  name  of  its  author.  It  is  well  told  throughont; 
but  that  portion  particularly  which  describes  the  "  Collega 
Commencement,"  we  think  one  of  the  most  vividly  graphic 
things  we  have  ever  met  with.  Here  it  is,  although  we  feel 
it  will  lose  considerable  of  its  force  by  the  unavoidable  ex- 
clusion of  the  introductory  scenes. 

"  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  commencement.  The  thea- 
tre of  the  university  was  crowded  with  the  beauty  and  fash- 
ion of  Dublin.  The  stage  was  appropriately  decorated  with 
wreaths  and  coronals  of  bay  and  holly,  and,  with  the  pro- 
vost, ofllcers,  and  faculty  of  the  university  in  their  fine  col- 
lege dresses,  and  the  young  graduates  in  gowns,  it  presented 
a  most  interesting  spectacle.  To  the  graduates  this  day  waa 
a  triumphal  entree  in*o  life  from  the  toils  of  a  laborious  lite- 
rary campaign ;  and  as  if  inspirited  by  the  smiling  faoea  of 
their  friends,  the  young  debutants  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
manner  higlily  creditable  tu  themselves  and  the  profeaaors; 
and  long  and  loud  were  the  plaudits  that  rung  from  pit,  box 
and  gallery.  The  ordinary  theses  had  all  been  delivered,  but 
before  the  final  conferring  of  the  degrees,  there  remained  to 
be  decided  a  contest  for  a  golden  medal,  oflfered  by  the  uni* 
versity.  The  competitors  were  three,  and  from  the  veiy 
respectable  productions  of  those  who  had  declined  compe- 
ting for  the  prize,  the  expectations  of  the  auditory  were 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 

"  The  music  of  the  orchestra  ceased— then  died  away  in 
light  echoes,  and  all  was  still.  There  was  an  interval  of  a 
few  moments  of  breathless  suspense,  and  every  eye  waa 
directed  to  the  group  of  students.  At  length  one  aroae.  He 
was  tall  and  handsome  ;  and  his  countenance  and  bearinf 
indicated  at  once  intelligence,  and  confidence  in  his  abili* 
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tie*.  His  prMcnce  wma  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  and  the 
Boiiles  that  were  interchuiged  by  many  of  the  spectators, 
piored  that  be  was  not  only  known  to  many,  but  a  favorite 
vitb  them.  He  spoke,  and  his  accents  and  pronunciation 
dtfcorered  his  English  origin.  His  eloquence  was  strong 
and  forcible,  chsractehaed  alike  by  dignity  of  thought  and 
poirerful  utterance.  His  attitude  was  noble  and  command- 
ijif ,  bis  gestures  appropriate.  Every  eye  was  rireted  upon 
him— many  were  the  smiles  that  encouraged  him,  and  the 
joQBg  Ekiglishman  concluded  amid  the  deafening  acclama* 
ttooi  of  the  delighted  auditors.  When  he  had  taken  his 
seal,  diere  was  a  murmur  of  applause  that  pervaded  the 
assembly.  The  professors  locked  in  each  other's  faces,  ut- 
tered a  few  sentences,  and  bowed.  There  was  something 
very  significant,  and  ominous  of  good  to  the  speaker  in  that 
inclination  of  the  head. 

^'The  music  of  the  orehestra  again  rose  and  died  away, 
and  there  reigned  the  same  stillness  as  before.  The  inte- 
rest was  even  heightened,  and  every  one  was  esger  to  see 
wbo  would  next  enter  the  literary  arena.  A  young  man 
arose.  He  was  the  pride  of  Dublin,  his  native  city  ;  and 
tbe  reiteiated  cbeerings  that  greeted  him,  attested  his  popu- 
larity. His  voice  was  full  and  sonorous — his  periods  turn- 
ed with  all  the  power  and  elegance  of  rhetorical  art — and 
his  gestures,  energetic  though  chaste,  revealed  through  the 
folds  of  hts  flowing  gown,  the  manly  proportions  of  limbs 
that  would  have  appeared  with  advantage  under  the  toga  of 
Cicero  himself.  His  eloquence  was  of  that  irresistible 
kind  which,  like  a  torrent,  bears  every  thing  before  it. 
Each  eye  brightened — each  face  beamed  as  he  proceeded, 
rising  at  every  period,  in  height  and  brilliancy  like  the 
ascending  rocket,  till  his  oratory  collecting  all  its  force  into 
a  mighty  effort,  broke  forth  in  conclusion,  with  loud  detona- 
tion, in  one  grand  burst  of  brightness.  The  effect  was 
electrical.  Applause  like  thunder  proclaimed  his  triumph 
as  be  sat  down,  and  many  a  kerchief  and  scarf  waved  a 
recognitioQ  from  friends.  His  victory  was  to  be  read  in  the 
featarrs  of  the  audience,  and  in  the  smiles  and  gracious 
nods  of  tbe  provost  and  professors. 

**  There  was  yet  another  speaker  to  be  heard — but  the 
inlereit  had,  in  a  great  measure,  subsided :  no  one  could 
be  expected  to  equal  the  late  brilliant  display  of  talent ;  and 
the  many  friends  of  the  young  Irishman,  secure  in  their 
success,  were  rather  revolving  in  their  minds  the  glowing 
sentences  of  their  favorite,  than  thinking  of  the  rival  who 
was  to  succeed  him.  The  music  had  ceased,  and  there  was 
a  pause — a  long,  and  anxious  pause — for  delay  created  anx- 
iety. Moments  passed.  The  people  sat  on  the  couches  as 
so  many  statues.  Still  no  one  arose.  The  professors  look- 
ed upon  the  band  of  students.  The  eyes  of  the  assemblage, 
as  of  one  man,  followed  their  glance,  to  single  out  from 
aasoQg  the  group,  the  last  competitor.  After  an  interval,  a 
notion  was  noticed  among  the  students,  and  a  young  man 
was  seen  rising.  He  was  pale  and  thin,  one  of  those  ema- 
ciated devotees  who  offer  up  the  oil  of  life  at  the  shrine  of 
science ;  and  his  dark,  glossy  hair,  gave  a  more  sombre  and 
de^like  hue  to  his  bloodless  countenance.  He  wore  not 
the  collegiate  gown ,  but  was  habited  in  a  dress  of  dark  gray, 
seemingly  of  coarse  texture,  and  much  worn.  He  rose 
under  evident  embarrassment,  and  was  not  received  with 
the  same  plaodiu  \h»X  encouraged  his  predecessors;  for 
there  was  something  so  novel  and  unexpected  in  his  ap- 
pearance and  dress,  that  the  spectators  were  struck  with 
astonishment — ^ihere  was  even  a  faint  smile  of  derision,  as 
they  glanced  from  the  abashed  countenance  of  the  student, 
to  his  rusty  and  threadbare  garments. 

'^  He  at  length  raised  his  brow  to  the  gazing  multitude, 
sod  a  flush  diflfiised  itself  over  his  features  as  he  essayed  lo 
■peak.  His  voice  at  firet  was  low  and  tremulous,  and 
leemed  to  struggle  in  bis  breast  for  utterance,  but  soon 
swelled  out  into  a  fulness  and  sweetness  of  sound  that  ri- 


valled the  melody  of  a  fine-toned  organ.  The  commence- 
ment of  his  oration  was  beautiful ;  but  it  was  the  inanimate 
beauty  of  a  stetue.  The  nice  and  delicate  arrangement 
of  the  members  was  there — the  harmony — the  proportion ; 
but  life  was  wanting — that  spirit  which  gives  effect  to  the 
whole  msss,  and  without  which  it  is  nothing.  His  gestures 
also  were  stiff  and  constrained — ^more  like  the  involuntary 
motions  of  an  ouloinaloii,  than  the  light  movements  of  ani- 
mated existence. 

"  The  true  Promethean  fire  came  down  at  length  from 
Heaven,  and  the  statue  was  animated — it  lived — it  breathed, 
and  all  around  felt  the  spell  of  its  influence.  His  gestures 
were,  then,  the  very  impulse — ^the  embodied  essence  of  the 
grand  sentiments  that  he  uttered.  His  eloquence  was  not  of 
that  kind  which  boasted  of  preeminence  in  any  one  species  of 
excellence ;  it  embraced,  in  a  harmonious  whole,  all  that  is 
rarest  and  best  of  the  different  kinds,  happily  blended  into 
one,  like  tbe  mingled  colors  that  form  the  light  of  day ;  and  as 
his  subject  was  one  which  afforded  scope  forthe  display  of  ver- 
satility of  talent,  he  charmed  his  audience  at  one  time  with 
the  sweetness  of  his  diction,  sgain  elevated  them  with  tbe 
sublime,  awed  them  with  the  grand  and  terrible,  transported 
them  with  the  beautiful  creations  of  fancy,  or  amased  them 
with  tbe  opulence  of  his  figures*  and  the  boldness  of  his  im- 
agery. There  were  no  plaudits  as  he  came  to  the  periods  and 
pauses  of  his  oration,  nor  clapping  of  hands— no  waving  of 
scarfs — the  body  was  passive — motionless — while  the  active 
mind  in  all  its  intensity,  caught  every  sentence — every 
word — every  breslh  that  was  uttered. 

"  Acquiring  confidence  as  he  proceeded,  the  spirit  of  his 
address  infused  itself  into  his  person :  from  his  eyes  gleamed 
a  supernatural  brightness — a  godlike  beauty  played  around 
his  lips,  and  the  muscles  of  his  slightly-fashioned  limbs, 
swelled  out  in  full  proportion,  till  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  soul  of  the  speaker  had  burst  its  barriers,  and  was 
gliding  around  the  form  it  had  animated.  The  interest  of 
his  oration  was  not  only  maintained — it  was  increased — ev- 
ery succeeding  clause  riveted  the  attention  more ;  and  the 
professors  and  auditors  sat  with  brows  upraised  in  wonder 
and  astonishment,  and  lips  parted  in  attention  the  roost  pain- 
ful and  intense. 

**  After  he  had  held  the  minds  of  the  assembly  in  a  trance 
for  nearly  two  hours,  he  drew  to  a  close  in  all  the  transcend- 
ant  power  of  his  unrivalled  eloquence — rushed  from  the  stage, 
and  burst  into  tears.  Intense  interest  had  suspended  their 
breathing — a  loud  inhalation  followed  his  conclusion — there 
was  a  deathlike  stillnes — ^the  people  sst  motionless— spell- 
bound with  admiration,  and  silently  looking  into  each  other's 
faces.  A  moment  passed,  and  applause  followed  like  the 
fall  of  an  avalanche,  which  was  redoubled,  again  and  again, 
and  again,  till  the  very  theatre  seemed  coming  down  be- 
neath the  thunder  of  their  plaudits. 

**  The  provost  arose,  and  with  his  hand  repressed  the 
noise.  A  few  words  passed  between  the  professors — ^the 
young  Englishman  and  Irishman  gave  each  a  hand  to  the 
last  speaker,  snd  led  him  upon  the  stage,  while  thesecreU- 
ry  rose  from  his  seat,  and  read  from  a  paper  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  "  To  Arthur  Browne,  a  young  American,  some- 
time a  sixer  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  provost  and 
professors  award  the  gold  medal  for  superior  excellence  in 
Elocution." 

"The  Royal  Professor'*  is  a  capital  expose  of  the  arts  of 
pedantic  pretenders,  though  the  humor  of  the  tsle  amounts 
almost  to  grotesqueness,  and  the  heroine,  to  our  mind  sa- 
vors a  little  too  much  of  the  "  has  bleu."  All  the  other 
tales  are  excellent  in  their  way ;  the  one  entitled  "  l*he 
Power  of  Truth,"  especially  so.  It  is  a  prize  tale.  There 
is  also  a  prize  poem,  which  is  a  finished  production — "  The 
South  Sea  Island." 

Brooks's  poetry  abounds  in  gentle  and  mournful  thoughts, 
tinged  with  a  pure  morality  that  is  the  more  engaging  from 
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its  evident  ingenuousness.    The  poem  **  To  my  Mother,*^ 
we  hold  lo  be  very  beautiful. 

The  lines  "To  a  Jewish  Shekel,**  arc  eminently  good, 
not  only  from  the  deep  religious  feeling  that  pervades  them, 
but  also  from  their  stately  solemnity,  the  latter  quality  be- 
ing materially  aided  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
▼erse.  Yet,  lest  it  be  supposed  that  be  is  always  thus  seri- 
ous, we  extract  **  The  Fairy  Isle,*'  written  in  a  lighter  but 
most  musical  strain,  it  is  illustrated  by  an  exquisite  en- 
graving. 

"THE  FAIRY  ISLE. 
"  In  the  far  off  South,  where  no  rude  breexe 

E'er  sweeps  o'er  the  plain  of  the  halcyon  seas. 

Where  the  airs  breathe  balm,  and  the  heavens  smile 

With  a  glorious  radiance,  a  fairy  isle 

Lolls  on  the  breast  of  the  mother  deep 

With  A  dimpled  cheek  like  a  babe  asleep. 
"  There  forests  sloped,  from  the  silver  flood 

To  the  sunlight  hit  their  tall  greenwood, 

With  bowers  benealli  through  whose  tendrils  gleams 

The  mellowed  light  in  its  fitful  beams ; 

And  embroiders  around,  with  its  golden  sheen, 

The  velvet  moss  of  the  alleys  green. 

There  beetling  cliffs,  and  mountains  high 

Their  dark  brows  rear  to  the  arching  sky. 

With  winding  grottoes  that  flash  with  gems 

Kicher  than  sparkle  on  diadems. 

"  There  the  crystal  waters  gently  chime 

With  a  mellowed  tone  or  a  voice  sublime — 

The  streamlet's  murmur,  the  fountain's  call, 

And  the  bounding  rush  of  the  waterfall — 

Till  the  echoes  within  their  thousand  caves, 

Laugh  at  the  sound  of  the  joyous  waves. 

I'hc  occan-ripples,  with  gentle  flow. 

Sweep  over  sands  like  the  drifted  snow. 

And  ring  with  a  chime  of  mimic  bells 

Among  shining  pebbles  and  purple  shells, 

I'bat  echo  again  their  ocean  tone. 

As  heart  responds  to  a  heart  like  its  own. 
"  But  the  richc&l  trcstsurcs  of  earth  and  main 

Have  not  been  garnered  up  here,  in  vain, 

To  deck,  for  many  an  ocean  mile, 

lo  tranquil  lieauty,  the  fairy  isle 

From  the  wrath  of  waves,  and  the  breath  of  storms. 

For  life  is  there  in  its  rai-est  forms. 

The  speckled  fish,  in  their  ttportive  play. 

Throw  up  from  the  waves  the  silvery  spray  ; 

The  seu-fowl  winnow  the  waters  o'er, 

Or  unfold  their  wing«(  to  the  sun  on  shore. 
**  From  blushing  flowers  of  thousand  dyes. 

And  Udisoma  gleaming,  like  angel  ey^n^ 

'Mid  the  dcMy  leaves  of  the  waving  trees. 

That  fragrance  ei.cd  on  the  passing  breeze ; 

In  the  cidm  of  the  twilight  Itour  is  heard 

The  warbling  of  many  a  forest  bird. 

That  thrills  the  eve  with  its  notes,  and  illumes 

The  dark  rrr^cii  shades  with  its  golden  plumes. 

On  the  iiiobi*y  cliffs,  there  ocean's  daughters 

Their  green  locks  dress  in  the  crj'stal  waters. 

And  the  mermen  gambol  and  pelt  with  pearls 

And  gulden  spmigk.s,  the  naiad  girls. 
"  At  eve,  in  the  dance,  at  music's  call, 

On  velvet  alleys  the  footsteps  fall. 

Of  the  fairy  forms  that  in  daylight  sleep 

In  winding  shell,  or  in  cavern  deep  ; 

And  some  sivil  on  wings  of  glorious  light 

Through  the  soft  and  perfumed  air  of  night. 

While  the  car-like  shell  of  the  Fairy  Queen 

Who  reigns  sujjrerae  o'er  tho  airy  scene. 

O'er  the  moonlit  waters  is  tieeu  to  glide 

With  her  swanlets  breasting  the  rippling  tide." 


The  translations  of  several  popular  songs  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages — a  scholastic  amusement  that  bu 
found  considerable  favor  in  England — nre  well  done.  Tht 
work  is  richly  bound  in  emIxMsed  morocco,  with  gilt  edges, 
and  illustrated  with  nine  steel  engravings — among  them  a 
likeness  of  the  author. 

Books  for  Children. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  parents,  or  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
to  the  important  subject  of /m;fm[eXitf<Ta/»re.  This  branch 
of  book-making,  has  increased  to  a  marvellotis  extent  of  lata 
years :  and  it  has  too  oArn  been  left  to  bunglers.  Now, lei 
it  be  considered  that  early  impressions  are  the  strongest, 
and  that  in  childhood  the  elements  of  ta.<tte  are  formed;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  children's  books. 
They  should  not  only  be  unexceptionable  in  their  moral 
influence,  but  in  mechanical  execution  and  style  rendered 
attractive  and  improving.  Many  a  child  has  imbibed  hia 
flrst  idea  of  art  from  a  picture-lxrak,  and  insensibly  caught 
the  rudiments  of  expression  from  a  nursery-tale.  Happily, 
the  wretched  daubs  that  once  illustrated  Jack  the  Gianl- 
Killcr,  arc  now  banished,  and  something  more  interesting 
than  Mother  Goose  is  provided  for  the  infant  mind.  Mtsa 
Ed^e worth,  Mpm.  Burbauld,  and  other  benevolent  and  aen- 
sible  writers,  have  introduced  a  new  era  in  Juvenile  Lite- 
rature. We  have  examined  some  of  the  specimena  of  chil- 
dren's books  issued  from  our  own  proliflc  press,  and  have  seen 
none  that  for  neatness  and  good  ta.^te  can  compare  with  the 
series  published  by  James  P.  Gifling.  succesimr  to  Samuel 
Colman,  New-York.  These  tasteful  and  elegant  volumei, 
are  prepared  by  such  writers  as  William  Howitt,  Caroline 
Gilman,  and  S.  G.  Goodrich,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee 
for  the  excellence  of  the  matter.  The  purest  sentiments — 
the  best  language — the  must  useful  information  characteriie 
these  little  works.  We  would  especially  commend  Par- 
ley's Book  of  Poethy,  Parley's  Christmas  Talkb. 
and  the  Boy's  Country-Book  ;— the  neat  typography, 
beautiful  illustrations  and  careful  execution  of  which 
render  :heni  admirable  gifts  for  children.  My  Little 
Friends  and  The  Boy's  Life  op  Harrisoit,  are  alao 
vei7  pretty  volumes.  The  series  comprise  books  adapted 
to  every  age,  from  the  child  learning  to  read,  to  the  full 
grown  boy  or  girl.  We  invite  parents  to  examine  theae 
handsome  publications,  before  they  stock  their  children *i 
libraries. 

American  Melodies. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  little  volume,  compiled  hj 
George  P.  Morris,  illustrated  b^  L.  P.  Clover,  Jr.,  and  pub- 
lished by  Linen  &  Fennel,  of  Broadway,  New-York.  We 
have  long  required  a  collection  uf  this  kind.  No  country  ii 
without  its  favorite  airs  and  popular  songs  ;  and  therv  are 
few  more  agreeable  pocket-companions  than  a  well-choeen 
volume  of  melodies.  The  materials  for  such  a  lx>ok  ara 
abundant  in  America.  In  the  mass  of  ()eriodical  literature^ 
in  the  newsp.ijM^r  annals  of  festi^'als — in  the  scrap-bookai 
port-folios  and  colKtge-ciironicles,  scattered  over  the  United 
States,  there  are  innumerable  gems  of  song  worthy  to  ba 
enshrined  in  a  handsome  and  permanent  form.  In  the  pre- 
sent ca^ic,  we  have  a  single  selecliun  from  the  produrtiona 
of  two  hundred  writers.  Many  of  the  names,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  pieces,  are  familiar,  and  endeared  by  old  aaao- 
ciations ;  and  taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  a  very  taate- 
ful  and  pleasant  affair.  The  flold,  however,  is  by  no  means 
exhausted.  The  editor  admits  thiji  in  his  prcftce,  and  pro- 
poses to  i&sue  a  new  volume — in  the  preparation  of  which, 
he  solicits  the  aid  of  aU  interested  in  the  undertaking.  We 
hope  the  ]»ublisliers  will  meet  with  such  encouragement  aa 
to  continue  an  enierprize  so  invitingly  commenced. 
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THE  ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS.* 

IN  TWO  PASTS. — PART  I. 

The  sao  was  casting  its  setting  rays  upon  a 
low,  distant,  sandy  coast.  Our  noble  frigate  was 
ploughing  its  way  westward,  as  gallantly  as  when 
it  entered  into  that  first  naval  combat,  during  oar 
last  war  with  England,  from  which  it  issued  so 
glorioasly.  There  was  little  around  as  but  sky 
and  water,  and  that  little  was  fast  receding  from 
oar  riew.  One  small  speck,  however,  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon,  sent  back  the  last  beams  of  declining 
day,  and  the  transatlantic  pilgrims,  who  crowded 
the  vesseFs  deck,  bent  their  parting  looks  upon 
this  arid  shore,  and  upon  the  narrow  pillar  which 
rose  over  it,  telling  the  story  of  departed  days. 
And  well  these  objects  claimed  all  the  interest  they 
excited ;  for  that  pillar,  it  was  the  column  of  Cleo< 
patra,  and  that  sterile  coast,  it  was  Egypt. 

After  an  interesting  excursion  in  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine, we  had  reached  the  Mediterranean,  at  Tri- 
poli, and  had  thence  continued  our  route,  partly  by 
land  and  partly  by  water,  along  the  coast  of  these 
old  and  renowned  regions,  stopping  at  Beyroot,  at 
Tyre,  at  Sidoo,  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  the  ancient 
Ptolemais,  at  Caipha,  at  Cesarea ;  and  then  arri- 
ving at  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  the  Joppa  of 
tbe  ancient  world,  aad  the  celebrated  Jaffa  of  the 
age  of  the  Crusades,  but  now  as  miserable  a  vil- 
lage as  Moslem  tyranny  ever  called  its  own.  It 
is  about  forty  miles  from  the  Holy  City,  having 
between  it  and  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  the 
plain  of  Sharoo,  once  the  garden  of  Canaan,  and 
now  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 

From  Jaffa  we  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
leaving  in  the  distance,  Gaza  and  Ascalon,  and 
other  places,  whose  history  remounts  to  the  ear- 

*In  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  November, 
1S39,  we  pobliidied  a  statistical  account  of  the  Island  of 
C«adi%,  from  the  pen  of  Gen.  Cass,  the  American  Minis- 
ter at  France.  We  are  here  favored  with  an  elaborate  and 
oust  interesting  article  from  the  same  writer,  on  the  Island 
of  Cjpms — so  renowned  in  mythology  as  the  Kingdom  of 
Venos ;  so  famed  in  authentic  history  for  its  fruitfulness, 
its  weakh,  iu  visitations,  the  oppression  of  its  catalogue 
of  tjrents ;  and  its  final  degradation  under  the  Mahometan 
foke.  The  historical  memoranda  collected,  and  the  ob« 
Mnrations  of  the  compiler  thereupon,  prove  him  to  be  the 
inqainng  tia^eller,  and  a  scholar  of  taste  and  experience. 
Isdependent  of  the  general  narrative,  its  incidental  cir- 
cunnunces  alone,  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  repay  the 
resder'j  time,  and  the  space  we  have  appropriated  to  this 
rpport  of  our  distinguished  fellow-citizen.  Disclaiming 
iD!h«?9e  remarks  all  invidious  preferences,  we  commend 
the  sabject  with  pleasure  to  the  reader's  entertainment. 
In  aaother  number  the  governmental  statistics  of  the  Island 
of  Cjprus  win  be  glren.—Ed.  So,  Lit,  Meu. 
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liest  period  of  the  world.  The  decrease  in  the 
soundings,  and  the  color  and  taste  of  the  water, 
announced  to  us  that  we  were  within  the  in/luence 
of  the  mighty  river  of  Egypt,  then  at  the  height 
of  its  inundation,  before  we  discovered  the  land  of 
the  Delta,  which  is  but  little  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  We  passed  in  sight  of  Da- 
mietta  and  Rosetta,  and  of  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
and  safely  entered  the  harbor  of  Alexandria. — 
What  names  are  aJl  these  for  historical  associations ! 
To  stand  on  the  ruins  of  such  places, — ^for  it  is  by 
their  ruins  most  of  them  are  dear  to  us, — seems  to 
bring  before  the  solitary  observer  the  deeds  of 
early  ages,  and  to  compress  within  the  compass  of  a 
brief  visit  the  events  and  vicissitudes  of  centuries. 

From  Alexandria  we  made  an  excursion  into 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  Egypt,  running 
over  the  Delta  and  the  Desert,  sailing  oh  the  Canal 
and  the  Nile,  ascending  the  Pyramids,  and  descend- 
ing into  the  Catacombs,  and  exploring  that  land  of 
wonders,  where  human  power  has  left  so  many 
monuments,  and  where  ignorance  and  misery  pre* 
sent  so  many  deplorable  scenes  of  the  very  extre- 
mity of  human  suffering. 

After  gratifying,  but  not  satisfying,  our  curiosity 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies,  and 
the  Mamelukes,  we  embarked  for  Western  Europe ; 
but  circumstances  induced  a  change  in  our  route, 
and  after  making  some  progress  towards  our  des- 
tination, we  suddenly  shifted  our  course,  and  bore 
up  for  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Cyprus,  the  kingdom  of  Venus,  where  are  Pa- 
phos,  Cytherea  and  Olympus ;  or  truly,  where  the 
sacred  mountain  rises  now,  as  it  did  in  the  earliest, 
ages  of  the  heathen  mythology,  but  where  the 
favorite  seats  of  the  voluptuous  goddess  are  as 
abandoned  as  her  worship,  as  desolate  as  her 
shrines !  What  powerful  words  are  these,  also,  to 
stir  up  the  imagination !  What  associations  do  they 
awaken  between  the  past  and  the  present !  What 
interesting  reflections  and  anticipations  did  they 
excite,  as  a  favoring  breeze  drove  us  onward,  and 
on  the  29th  of  September,  1837,  brought  us  in 
sight  of  a  range  of  mountains  whose  cloud-capped 
summit  was  the  residence  of  the  Jupiter  Znt  Ox- 
vftniof  aanpoirri'His,  While  approaching  the  shore,  let 
us  look  back  at  the  history  of  this  renowned  island, 
and  briefly  glance  at  the  events  which  have  im* 
pressed  it  with  an  interest  that  neither  time  nor 
degradation  can  destroy. 

Situated  in  the  most  favored  regions  of  the 
Old  World,  leaving  Syria  to  the  east,  Egypt  to  the 
south,  Asia  Minor  to  the  north,  and  the  Grecian 
Archipelago  to  the  west,  it  was  in  the  very  centre 
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of  early  civilization,  and  iU  settlement  and  es- 
tablishment precede  the  period  of  authentic  his- 
tory. In  the  very  earliest  records  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  both  sacred  and  profane,  this 
island  makes  its  appearance,  with  all  the  elements 
of  power  and  prosperity,  with  a  numerous  popula- 
tion, extensive  commerce,  flourishing  cities,  and 
firm  and  regular  governments.  It  had  passed 
through  its  intervals  of  fable  and  tradition,  and  it 
was  already  invested  with  a  prestige^  which  it 
could  only  have  gained  by  a  noble  career  in  the 
days  of  demigods  and  heroes.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch,  as  early  as  the  Exodus  of  the 
Jews,  and  was  known  to  the  Orientals,  under  the 
name  of  Kitim,  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible, 
Chittim, — a  name  which,  in  the  process  of  time, 
came  to  designate  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
generally,  and  even  the  coasts  of  that  sea.  In  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  prophecy  of  Balaam, — 
who  was  called  by  the  Moabite  prince  to  curse  the 
advancing  host  of  the  Jews,  but  who  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  bless  them,  and  did  bless  them, — 
the  seer  "  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  alas !  who 
shall  live,  when  God  doeth  thus  ?  And  ships  shall 
come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict 
Ashur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  and  he  also  shall 
perish  forever."  And,  in  the  denunciations  of 
Isaiah  against  the  city  of  Tyre,  when  all  which 
that  proud  mart  of  nations  was  destined  to  suffer 
from  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  foretold,  with  all 
the  truth,  and  almost  all  the  minuteness  of  history, 
it  was  foretold  that  Chittim  was  to  be  one  of  the 
agents  in  that  great  downfall.  And  how  tliis  was 
confirmed,  we  learn  from  Arrian,  the  historian  of 
Alexander,  who  tells  us,  in  his  account  of  the 
Greek  maritime  force,  that  "  Cyprus  furnished  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ships  in  the  naval  operations 
of  the  siege  of  Tyre,  while  Macedonia  sent  but 
a  single  vessel." — Arrian^  Expeditione  Alexandria 
L.  II.  C.  20. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  Greek  forces  employ- 
ed in  the  expedition  of  Troy,  which  is  given  in 
the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  we  find  the  contingent 
of  Cyprus  to  have  been  twenty  vessels : 

'*  In  twenty  •ail,  the  bold  Pcnhoebiftna  came. 
From  Cyprua.    Guineua  waa  their  leader'a  name.*' 

At  that  time  the  Greeks  occupied  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  island,  its  possession  being  divided  be- 
tween them  and  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Ethio- 
pians. It  is  not  probable  that  the  two  latter  lent 
any  aid  to  a  cause,  which  neither  touched  their  in- 
terests nor  excited  their  passions. 

Homer  makes  another  allusion  to  Cyprus,  in  the 
farther  progress  of  the  action  of  his  poem.  In 
the  eleventh  book,  devoted  to  the  feats  of  Aga- 
memnon, he  describes  the  armor  of  the  Greek 
chief, — a  subject,  by-the-by,  which  the  poet  loved 
to  sing, — and  thus  paints  the  cuirass : 

"  The  beaming  cuiraaa  next  adorned  hia  brca»t, 
The  aame  which  once  King  Cinyms  poaaeu'd. 


The  fame  of  Greece,  and  her  aaaembled  boat. 
Had  reachcil  that  monarch  on  the  Cyprian  coaat ; 
'Twaa  then  the  friendship  of  the  chief  to  gain, 
Thia  glorious  gift  he  aent,  nor  aent  in  Tain. 
Ten  rowa  of  azure  ateel  the  work  unfold. 
Twice  ten  of  tin,  and  twelve  of  ductile  gold, 
Three  glittering  dragons  to  the  gorget  riae, 
Whose  imitated  scales  againat  the  akies 
Reflected  varioua  light,  and  arching,  bow'd 
Like  colored  rainbows  o'er  a  abow'ry  cloud." 

It  would  seem,  from  this  incident,  that  Cyprus 
was  renowned  at  this  early  period  for  the  skill  of 
its  artists,  as  Eustathius  says  it  was,  for  its  mines 
of  various  metals. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  it  was  the  fate  of  Cyprus, 
as  it  is  in  our  days,  to  be  divided  among  different 
races,  and  thence  proceeded  internal  dissensions, 
with  all  those  disastrous  consequences  which  his- 
tory tells,  in  bloody  characters.  Herodotus  relates, 
that  the  island  was  inhabited  by  three  different 
people — ^the  Phcenicians,  the  Grecians,  and  the 
Ethiopians.  Commentators  have  differed,  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  latter,  but  they  certainly  were 
not  from  the  country  known  to  us  as  Ethiopia,  bat 
probably  from  the  Cyrenian  Pentapolis  upon  the 
Syrian  coast. 

There  were,  at  an  early  period,  nine  kingdoms, 
each  with  its  king  and  capital,  and  possessing  the 
machinery  of  a  separate  government.  At  that 
epoch  in  human  history,  nations  were  small  socie- 
ties, and  monarchies  little  tribes,  governed  by  their 
respective  chiefs.  Agamemnon  Homeos,  king  of 
men,  or,  in  the  sounding  original  w^^  ivSpuw  A/iafiMw, 
ruled  over  Argos,  now  a  petty  portion  of  the  pet- 
ty kingdom  of  Greece ;  and  the  realm  of  Ulyssee, 
so  renowned  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  con- 
tained perhaps  eighty  sections  of  land.  Well  did 
its  narrow  extent  justify  the  remark  of  Cicero, 
that  the  son  of  Laertes  loved  his  country,  "  non 
quia  larga  sed  quia  sua."  It  is  difficult  for  the 
imagination  to  escape  from  the  kind  of  enchant- 
ment which  holds  it  captive,  the  romance  of  early 
poetry  and  history,  and  which  have  invested  with 
a  deathless  interest  the  actors  and  events  that  first 
emerged  into  view,  aflcr  the  human  race  had 
learned  to  offer  subjects  worthy  of  record,  and 
writers  worthy  to  record  them. 

The  primitive  world  of  civilization  and  liteiir 
ture,  for  us,  occupied  but  a  narrow  space,  npon 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  A  few  little  islands  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  some  of  the  adjacent  coast,  extending  in  the 
south  a  considerable  distance  along  the  Nile,  and 
in  the  east  to  the  Euphrates,  contained  the  scenes 
of  all  that  is  now  interesting  in  the  early  annals  of 
mankind.  We  do  not  measure  the  dignity  of  the 
events  by  the  space  they  occupied,  but  by  the  in- 
terest with  which  they  are  invested.  This  eam- 
pression^  however,  as  oflen  happens  in  life,  was 
not  without  its  system  of  compensation.  If  it 
brought  communities  into  close  contact,  and  excited 
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punoDt  which  too  often  led  to  war,  it  excited  also 
more  geserooe  malries,  which  led  to  a  competi- 
tioii  in  the  efforts  of  gcnias,  in  the  progress  of 
eirihxatioo,  and  in  the  works  of  art.  If  these 
little  states  were  more  easily  OTerthrown,  they 
were  more  easily  resuscitated ;  and  indiTidnal  self- 
loTe  was  brought  more  readUy  in  aid  of  patriotism, 
because  each  felt  his  importance  in  the  narrow 
circle,  which  shat  in  the  objects  that  were  dearest 
to  him. 

A  glance  at  the  royal  cities  of  Cyprus  may  in- 
terest the  reader,  and  will  exhibit  the  claims  of 
this  celebrated  island  to  its  ancient  renown,  and  to 
the  interest  of  the  traveller,  who  seeks  in  its  rains 
the  leeoUections  of  its  former  splendor,  and  finds 
bat  the  eridence  of  its  present  decay. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  Cjrprian  capitals  was 
Amathantnm,  of  Phoenician  origin,  whose  impor- 
tsnee  was  such,  that  Eratosthenes,  the  chief  of  the 
Moseom  of  Alexandria,  wrpfe  its-iiistory  in  many 
books.  This  work,  howeter,  is  lost,  and  few  au- 
thentic hctB  are  known,  respecting  the  city :  bat 
it  possessed  a  famcnis  temj»p,  dedicated  to  Venus, 
where  the  worship  of  that  goddess  was  celebrated, 
onder  circumstances  which  we  hare  no  disposition 
to  repeat,  but  which  will  foreyer  tarnish  with  in- 
famy the  memory  of  the  licentious  Cypriots.  It 
is  indeed  hardly  credible  that  the  orgies,  which  the 
ancient  historians  describe  in  all  their  revolting 
nakedness,  should  not  merely  be  tolerated  in  any 
civilised  community,  but  that  their  observance 
should  be  enforced  as  a  religious  duty,  to  propitiate 
difinities  controlling  the  human  destiny.  It  is  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of  reason  to 
check  the  force  of  the  passions. 

In  the  temple  of  Adonis,  at  Amathuntnm,  was 
left,  as  a  precious  relic,  the  famous  collar  of  Eu- 
phflus,  given  by  Hercules  to  Hermione,  the  wife 
of  Cadmus.  And  one  of  the  local  traditions  made 
this  city  the  place  of  the  temporary  residence  of 
Theseus  and  of  Ariadne,  and  of  the  death  and  bu- 
rial of  the  latter.  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion,  in  his 
conqaest  of  Cyprus,  destroyed  Amathuntum,  whose 
mins  yet  exist,  and  make  part  of  the  little  seaport 
town  of  Limaeol. 

Another  of  these  cities  was  Paphos.  Its  foun- 
dation ascends  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  capture 
of  Troy,  and  contemporaneous  probably  with  Da^ 
ums,  Cadmus,  and  Cecrope,  and  with  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Phienician  and  Egyptian  colonies  to 
Greece.  It  was  built  upon  the  river  Aphrodisios, 
where  Yenus  and  Adonis  bathed ;  and  it  was  at  the 
mooth  of  this  stream,  that  the  Paphian  goddess 
first  reached  the  land,  afler  her  birth  upon  the 
waves.  In  the  course  of  time  the  old  city  fell  into 
decay,  and  a  new  Pathos  was  built  at  some  dis- 
tance ;  but  the  former  preserved  its  sanctity,  and 
^as  visited  in  an  annual  solemn  procession,  which 
was  yet  maintained  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
The  intendance  of  the  t^nple  was  preserved  in 


the  family  of  Cyniras,  the  founder  of  the  city,  till 
the  conquest  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  when 
Cato,  the  Proconsul,  offered  this  charge  to  Ptolemy, 
as  a  situation  at  once  honorable  and  lucrative. 

To  the'  north  of  Amathuntum  was  Citiom,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Larnica,  the 
most  important  port  of  the   island.      This  city 
claimed  a  Phcenician  origin,  and  even  the  honor  of 
being  founded  by  Belus,*  called  by  some  the  father 
of  Pygmalion.     But  it  may  claim  a  higher  and  a 
surer  honor,  as  the  birthplace  of  Zeho,  the  foun- 
der of  the  Stoics.     His  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  of  antiquity.     Driven  by  a  shipwreck 
into  the  Pireus,  he  studied  the  institutions  of  the 
little  republic  whose  hospitality  he  received,  and 
wrote  a  book  which  contained  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations.    He  then   established  a  school,  and 
soon  found  himself  surrounded  with  disciples,  to 
whom  he  taught  his  doctrines.     The  empire  which 
this  sect  acquired  over  the  opinions  of  mankind,  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.    Almost  all  antiquity,  and 
many  able  writers,  down  to  our  days,  have  consid- 
ered its  philosophy,  or  rather  its  speculations,  as 
the  highest  effort  of  reason ;  and  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments  of  French  literature  has  lamented 
its  destruction,  or  more  truly,  its  oblivion,  as  one 
of  the  misfortunes  in  the  progress  of  intellect.  As 
generally  happens  in  speculative  philosophy,  the 
doctrines  of  the  xnaster  were  more  rational  than 
those  of  his  disciples.    Those  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  school,  refined  upon  the  lega- 
cy he  left,  and  pushed  his  principles  farther  than 
he  contemplated.     He  taught,  as   a  fundamen- 
tal  axiom,  that  true  felicity  consists  in  a  life  abso- 
lutely agreeable  to  nature  and  reason.    There  was 
sufficient  latitude,  indeed,  for  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  enunciation  of  this  principle.    But  his  suc- 
cessors, with  academic  pride  and  subtlety,  main- 
tained as  a  corollary,  that  a  virtuous  man  might  be 
happy  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  misery  and  tor- 
ment.   They  acknowledged  but  one  God,  who  was 
the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  they  considered  as 
the  body,  and  both  together  as  a  perfect  being. 
This  arrant  nonsense  passed  in  the  Old  World  for 
the  perfection  of  reason :  the  Creator  of  all  things 
was  incorporated  with  his  own  works,  and  these 
formed  part  of  their  Maker.    Apathy,  or  indiffe- 
rence to  external  circumstances,  was  the  greatest 
virtue ;  and  physical  sufferings  were  to  be  so  con- 
quered by  moral  reflections,  that  the  bed  of  roses 
of  the  Mexican  Emperor  would  cease  to  be  a  re- 
proach to  a  feeble  follower.    The  truth  is,  that 
ancient  metaphysics  were  a  strange  mixture  of 
sublime  rhapsodies  and  of  puerile  absurdities. 

After  Citium  came  Malium,  of  which  little  is 
known.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Greek 
kings  of  Egypt. 

*  This  seemi  to  hrnvvbeen  Keommon  denomiiratioti  borne 
by  the  Phanicisa  kiofi.    It  was  deriTMl  from  Bui,  liord. 
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But  the  history  of  Salamis,  now  Famagosta, 
has  been  much  better  preserved.  It  filled  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  annals  of  the  island.  Tradition 
says  its  foundation  was  laid  by  Tcucer,  the  brother 
of  Ajax  Telamon,  who,  having  been  driven  from 
his  little  kingdom  of  the  isle  of  Salamis,  near 
Athens,  by  his  father  Tclamon,  because  he  did  not 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother,  sailed  for  Cyprus, 
with  many  Greek  adventurers  who  had  followed 
his  standard  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  many  cap- 
tives whom  the  subjugation  of  that  unfortunate  city 
had  put  in  his  power,  and  established  himself  at 
this  place.  In  process  of  time  it  became  the  most 
important  city  of  the  island,  and  was  the  last  strong 
hold  of  the  Venetian  power. 

Upon  the  northern  coast  of  Cyprus,  looking  to- 
wards the  rugged  shores  of  Caramania,  were  two 
cities, — Lapathos,  claiming  Belus,  for  its  founder, 
and  Soli.  Little  is,  however,  known  of  them. 
Plutarch  says  that  each  was  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom. Soli,  however,  is  interesting,  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Solon,  who  dwelt  here  for  some  time, 
while  socking  wisdom  in  foreign  travel.  He  be- 
came attached  to  its  king,  Cypranor,  and  wrote  an 
eulogy  to  his  memory.  Its  name  is  preserved  in 
our  word,  solecism,  which  we  have  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  and  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  barba- 
rous pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  city. 

The  eighth  capital  was  Kutri,  situated  in  the  in- 
terior, of  which  little  but  the  name  is  known. 
The  last  was  Carpassium,  upon  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  whoso  origin  ascends  to  the 
heroic  times,  and  which  claims  Pygmalion  for  its 
founder.  Who  has  not  heard  of  his  beautiful  sta- 
tue, and  of  the  miracle  by  which  Venus  endowed 
it  with  life  ? 

These  were  the  nine  royal  cities  of  Cyprus,  the 
capitals  of  its  kingdoms,  which  attest  its  former 
power  and  opulence,  and  whose  ruins  now  tell  the 
story  of  its  degradation.  According  to  Diodorus 
and  Herodotus,  the  Cypriots  preserved  their  na- 
tional independence  till  the  time  of  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  whose  power  they  recognized.  The 
predecessor  of  this  prince,  the  Apries  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Pliaraoh  Hopher  of  the  Scriptures,  had 
landed  in  Cyprus,  and  ravaged  its  cities,  carrying 
away  with  him  an  immense  booty. 

In  the  contests  between  the  Egyptians  and  Per- 
sians, which  ended  in  the  victory  of  Cambyses,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  his  power  over  Egypt, 
Cyprus  took  part  with  the  Persftms.  Xenophon 
states  that  the  island  was  subjugated  by  Cyrus,  the 
father  of  Cambyses.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Persian  monarchs  established  their 
power  over  it,  and  maintained  it,  with  some  vicissi- 
tudes, however,  till  the  memorable  contest  com- 
menced between  them  and  the  little  Grecian  repub- 
lics, which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ruin  of  both — 
of  the  one  by  success,  of  the  other  by  defeat.  In 
his  account  of  the  political  statistics  of  the  Per- 


sian empire,  Herodotus  infonns  his  readers  that  it 
was  divided  into  nineteen  great  departments.  Cy- 
prus, with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  composed  the 
fifth  of  these  departments  ;  and  as  its  whole  reve- 
nue yielded  to  the  Great  King  but  three  hundred 
and  fifYy  talents,  we  may  place  confidence  in  the 
assertions  of  the  historian,  that  the  taxes  were 
moderate. 

Aflcr  the  battles  of  Plataea  and  Salamis,  where 
all  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  Xerxes  were  de- 
stroyed, the  Greeks,  aware  of  the  importance  of 
this  island  to  their  enemies,  as  a  marine  station 
and  nursery  for  their  fleets,  sent  Aristides,  with  a 
squadron  of  thirty  g allies,  to  aid  the  Cypriots  to 
free  themselves  from  the  Persian  yoke.  We  leant 
from  Thucydides,  that  this  expedition,  which  took 
place  in  the  fiflh  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
was  successful,  and  that  many  cities  recorered 
their  liberty.  The  Persians,  however,  soon  re- 
duced them  again  to  subjection,  when  the  Greeks 
determined  by  a  great  effort,  to  drive  their  rivah 
from  an  island  which  furnished  them  such  exten- 
sive resources  in  their  naval  operations.  The 
maritime  republics  equipped  a  fleet  of  two  hundred 
gallics,  and  gave  the  command  to  Cimon,  the  eon 
of  Miltiades,  who  was  descended  from  Ajax  Tela^ 
mon,  and  who  had,  by  this  descent,  hereditary  re« 
lations  with  the  island.  The  Athenian  general 
took  possession  of  the  cities  of  Citium  and  of  Ma- 
lium,  and  beat  the  Persian  fleet  of  three  hundred 
gallics,  of  which  one  hundred  were  captured,  many 
sunk,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  He  then  enbdaed 
many  other  cities,  and  laid  siege  to  Salamis,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Persian  power,  and  where 
there  was  a  numerous  garrison. 

Artaxcrxcs,  the  Persian  monarch,  became  alarm- 
ed at  the  progress  of  his  enemies,  and  consented  to 
that  peace,  so  shameful  for  him,  but  so  glorious  for 
the  Greeks,  by  which  the  cities  of  their  country- 
men in  Asia  Minor  were  restored  to  their  laws  and 
liberties,  and  the  Persians  were  prohibited  from 
approaching  within  three  days  journey  of  the  .£ge- 
an  sea.  The  victorious  general,  however,  fell  a 
victim  to  his  exertions,  and  dying  in  Cyprus,  his 
ashes  were  transported  to  Athens.  That  renowned 
but  turbulent,  and  too  oAen  unjust  republic,  was 
more  liberal  in  the  rewards  it  decreed  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  dead,  than  to  the  services  of  the  living. 
And  the  cynical  remark,  which  has  been  so  often 
repeated  by  the  enemies  of  free  states,  that  it  has 
become  almost  a  political  apothegm,  that  these 
governments  are  ungrateful,  has  been  principally 
deduced  from  the  Athenian  history,-^whero,  in- 
deed, there  are  lamentable  proofs  that  tlie  people 
were  too  often  guided  in  their  measures  by-an  un- 
worthy feeling  towards  eminent  services  and  tal- 
ents. This  tendency  is  inseparable,  perhaps,  from 
a  small  community,  where  those  strong  passions, 
which  produce  8])lendid  results  when  foreign  dan<> 
gers  threaten,  are  turned  to  internal  dissensions 
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when  the  exterior  pressure  is  removed.  Our  his- 
toiy  is  redeeming  republican  goyemmeiits  from  this 
chirge  of  ingratitude. 

Doriag  the  civil  wars  which  agitated  Greece, 
Cjrpros  remained  tranquil,  still  divided  into  nine 
kingdoms,  and  governed  by  nine  kings.  The  Per- 
sian mooarchs  gradually  recovered  their  influence, 
and  maintained  it,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
till  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  During  this 
period  happened  the  episode  of  Evagoras,  related 
by  Diodoms,  who  resisted  the  Persian  power,  but 
finally  submitted ;  preserving,  however,  his  honor 
and  hii  crown.  This  is  the  king  so  highly  praised 
bj  the  rhetorician  Isocrates,  in  a  funeral  discourse 
pronoonced  in  honor  of  his  memoiy. 

Bnt  a  new  conqueror  now  made  his  appearance, 
and  the  Peisian  sceptre  was  broken  by  the  Mace- 
donian hero.  The  battle  of  the  Issus  was  fought 
and  gained,  Asia  Minor  was  subjugated,  Syria  was 
oreithrown,  and  Damascus,  and  Sidon,  and  Gaza, 
captured ;  and  Tyre,  *'  the  crowning  eity^  whose 
merchanU  are  princes,"  was  besieged.  The  little 
Cypriot  kings,  hastening  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
the  advancing  warrior,  offered  their  voluntary  sub- 
Bussioo;  and  in  proof  of  their  sincerity,  brought 
their  fleets  to  aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  great 
maritime  capital,  which  so  long  detained  the  impa- 
tient captain  from  his  march  to  universal  conquest, 
before  its  sea-girt  walls.  And  there  it  yet  is,  stand- 
ing opon  the  Syrian  coast,  and  looking  out  upon 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  there  we  encamped,  upon 
ita  aaody  beach,  after  an  oppressive  ride  from  its 
desolate  neighbor,  Sidon,  and  found  no  shelter  from 
the  sun,  but  a  ruined  tomb.  Though  we  were  over- 
powered by  heat  and  fatigue,  we  chose  to  seek  rest 
on  the  sand,  and  to  trust  to  our  riender  stores  for 
refreshment,  rather  than  to  expect  either  in  the 
miserable  heap  of  ruins  before  us.  We  had  found, 
too,  during  our  journey,  that  the  Egyptian  authori- 
ties were  disposed  to  treat  us  with  more  attention 
than  we  deserved  or  desired,  and  we  determined  to 
look  at  Sidon,  en  passanty  and  to  leave  it,  without 
subjecting  ourselves  to  well-meant  but  importunate 
civilities.  But  we  were  not  destined  to  escape  so 
easily  from  the  city  of  Hiram.  We  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  conafortable  breakfast,  which  our  inge- 
nious cook  had  prepared  from  very  scanty  materials, 
when  a  drum — and  oh !  what  a  drum — proclaimed 
the  approach  of  a  military  detachment;  and  pre- 
sently a  body  of  the  Pacha's  troops  made  their  ap- 
pearance to  do  us  honor,  led  by  the  Governor  of 
Tyre;  and  this  successor  of  Alexander  was  as 
swarthy  and  as  ugly  a  negro,  as  was  ever  sold  in 
the  slave-market  of  Cairo,  and  afterwards  crawled 
to  power,  by  arts  which  open  the  career  of  advance- 
ment in  the  East.  Never  was  the  imprecation  of 
the  prophet  more  strikingly  verified,  than  by  such 
an  entrance  into  such  a  place.  The  procession, 
the  leader,  and  the  crowd  of  wretched  spectators, 
passed  along  the  mound  raised  by  the  Macedonian 


conqueror,  and  under  the  archway  where  he  trod, 
and  entered  into  the  most  miserable  abode  which 
human  misery  has  made  for  itself,  amid  the  ruins 
of  ancient  power.  But  we  must  not  be  led  too  far 
from  our  proper  object  by  these  sad  recollections  of 
former  grandeur.  Our  business  is  with  Cyprus, 
and  not  with  Tyre. 

Alexander  was  well  satisfied  with  the  zeal  of  the 
Cyprian  kings,  and  dismissed  them  to  their  domin- 
ions with  substantial  marks  of  his  favor.  But  his 
career  was  soon  cut  short,  and  he  fell  the  victim  of 
his  own  passions.  In  the  division  of  his  empire, 
Egjrpt  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy  Lagos,  who  soon 
sought  to  augment  his  power  by  foreign  conquest. 
He  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  Cyprus,  which  at  first 
met  with  success— overthrowing  some  of  the  insu- 
lar kingdoms,  and  inflicting  terrible  evils  upon  the 
country.  A  powerful  enemy,  however,  soon  made 
his  appearance.  This  was  Demetrius,  son  of  An- 
tigonus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals,  who  had 
received  Asia  as  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  who  had  been  sent  by  his  father  into  the 
island,  to  arrest  the  power  of  his  rival.  The  Egyp- 
tian arniy  was  defeated,  and  the  son  and  brother  of 
Ptolemy  made  prisoners,  and  Antigonus  remained 
the  ruler  of  Cyprus,  till  the  battle  of  Ipsum,  where 
he  was  defeated  and  slain.  After  this  decisive 
event  the  Egyptians  recovered  their  influence,  and 
reduced  the  country  to  subjection.  During  these 
contests  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the 
independent  states  of  C3rprus  disappeared,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Ptolemies  was  firmly  established, 
so  that  the  island  was  henceforth  governed  by  one 
of  the  princes  of  that  family,  who  was  sent  there 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  viceroy.  But  we  now 
approach  the  period  when  the  Roman  power  began 
to  overshadow  the  earth.  That  ambitious,  but  po- 
litic people,  contented  themselves  for  awhile  with 
directing  the  power  and  seizing  the  treasures  of 
the  various  states,  which  fell  in  succession  before 
them,  leaving  to  their  native  princes  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  internal  affairs,  with  a  show  of  au- 
thority. Thus  Cyprus  continued  to  be  governed 
by  Egyptian  rulers,  till  a  few  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  when  a  decree  of  the  senate  sud- 
denly dissolved  its  connection  with  Egypt,  and  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Roman  domination.  Cato  was  sent 
to  take  possession,  and  to  collect  and  transport  to 
Rome  the  immense  riches  which,  according  to  pub- 
lic rumor,  the  island  contained ;  and  which,  said 
Sextus  Ruflius,  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman 
people  to  seize  the  island,  more  by  avarice  than  by 
justice.  The  result  seems  to  have  satisfied,  and 
indeed  to  have  overpassed,  even  Roman  cupidity ; 
for  we  are  told  that  the  wealth  which  the  Procon- 
sul brought  back  was  so  great,  that  the  city  of 
Rome  was  astonished,  and  could  not  conceive  how 
so  small  a  region  could  have  amassed  such  trea- 
sures. None  of  the  conquered  countries  had  ever 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  public  chest.    It  may 
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be  that  the  amount  of  thia  cootribution  was  not  leaa 
due  to  the  diainterestedness  of  the  agent,  than  to 
the  riches  of  the  island. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  history  of  Cyprus  under 
the  Roman  domination,  and  indeed  the  materials 
for  such  a  work  are  not  very  abundant.  The  power 
of  Rome,  in  the  latter  years  of  the  republic,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  empire,  was  almost  co- 
extensive with  the  civilized  world ;  and  a  little  island 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  possessed 
no  sufficient  interest  to  excite  the  attention  of  wri- 
ters who  looked  at  erents,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  as  they  affected  the  Eternal  City,  or  awa- 
kened the  passions  of  the  turbulent  crowd  who 
filled  its  streets,  and  called  themaeWes  the  Roman 
people. 

But,  in  a  stable  in  Palestine,  was  now  born  a 
greater  than  Csesar,  and  his  everlasting  kingdom 
was  now  commencing — slowly  indeed,  and  feebly, 
but  surely ;  and  it  was  destined  to  go  from  conquer- 
ing to  conquer.  Cyprus  was  too  near  the  theatre 
of  our  Saviour's  life  and  death,  to  be  long  neglected 
by  his  apostles,  and  it  soon  became  the  field  of 
missionary  labors.  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  cho- 
sen to  carry  there  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation — 
and  the  Proconsul,  Sergius  Paulus,  is  the  first  emi- 
nent Roman  functionary,  who  is  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  as  a  convert  to  the  new  church.  The 
apostles  landed  at  Salamis,  now  Famagosta,  whence 
they  "  went  through  the  isle"  to  Paphos,  at  its  wes-; 
tern  extremity,  where  they  found  '*  the  deputy  of 
the  country,  Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man,''  who 
"  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  God."  In  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  the  new  doctrines  gave  birth, 
one  Elymas,  a  sorcerer,  withstood  the  advocates  of 
the  Christian  faith,  "  seeking  to  turn  away  the  de- 
puty." But  Paul,  indignant,  called  down  upon  him  a 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  wrath,  and  he  was 
struck  with  instantaneous  blindness,  *'  going  about," 
as  the  story  is  simply  and  beautifully  told,  "  seek- 
ing some  one  to  lead  him  by  the  hand."  *'  Then 
the  deputy,  when  he  saw  what  was  done,  believed, 
being  astonished  at  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord." 
Little  did  this  representative  of  Roman  sovereignty 
think,  when  he  humbled  himself  before  two  un- 
known strangers,  who  preached  ^*  Christ,  and  him 
erucified,"  that  this  new  faith  would  soon  find  its 
way  to  the  imperial  throne— and  that  its  visible 
sign  would  banish  the  proud  eagle  from  the  seven 
hills,  and  would  extend  its  sway  to  regions  where 
neither  the  Roman  power  nor  name  was  known. 

Soon  after  this  period,  Cyprus  disappeared  from 
the  ancient  annals ;  and  the  most  laborious  investi- 
gator into  its  history,  the  father  Lusignan,  has 
been  able  to  find  only  some  vague  allusions  to  the 
natural  calamities  with  which  it  was  afflicted. 
Among  these  were  earthquakes,  followed  by  im- 
mense clouds  of  grasshoppers,  which  inundated  the 
country,  and  destroyed  almost  every  trace  of  vege- 
tation.   These  were  sueoeeded  by  a  drought,  which 


ruined  what  little  had  been  spared  by  other  misfor- 
tunes. The  heavens  became  as  brass — ^the  rivers 
and  rivulets  were  dried  up— and  during  thirty-six 
years,  so  goes  the  story,  no  rain  fell  to  relieve  the 
parched  earth!  The  inhabitants  abandoned  the 
island,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  re- 
gions, leaving  their  deserted  country  a  habitation 
for  venomous  reptiles,  who  took  possession  of  it, 
and  increased  to  an  extent  unknown  to  human  ob- 
servation. This  beautiful,  but  then  unfortunate 
spot,  might  have  become  the  permanent  abode  of 
these  disgusting  animals,  and  been  thus  wrested 
forever  from  the  power  and  use  of  man,  had  not  a 
lucky  accident  sent  a  deliverer,  who  had  both  the 
will  and  the  means  to  extirpate  these  enemies, 
which  had  obtained  possession  of  sach  a  goodly 
heritage.  The  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  had  made  her  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  she  had  gone  for  the  pious  purpose  of 
seeking  the  true  Cross,  and  other  instruments  of 
the  passion  of  our  Saviour,  and  was  returning  with 
these  precious  relics,  which  she  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  recover.  Afflicted  with  the  misfortunes 
of  Cyprus,  whose  story  was  everywhere  known, 
she  determined  to  become  it9  protectress.  Land- 
ing on  the  island,  she  found  that  fame  had  not  ex- 
aggerated its  miseries.  But  she  carried  with  her 
a  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  in  the  holy  remains 
with  which  her  expedition  had  enriched  her.  Half 
of  the  true  cross  she  had  left  at  Jerusalem,  trusting 
that  the  other  half  was  sufficiently  efficacious  to 
work  all  the  miracles  circumstances  might  render 
necessary,  either  to  strengthen  her  own  faith,  or  to 
conquer  the  pride  of  incredulity.  And,  says  the 
good  father  firom  whom  we  borrow  this  recital, 
"  she  was  not  deceived  in  her  expectation :  hearen 
heard  her  prayers :  the  showers  began  to  fall  soon 
after,  and  the  earth  to  grow  green."  The  calami- 
ties of  Cyprus  ceased,  and  the  Princess  sent  ves- 
sels to  the  neighboring  regions,  to  announce  to  the 
expatriated  inhabitants  the  happy  change,  and  to 
invite  them  to  return,  and  to  take  possession  of 
their  country.  They  readily  listened  to  this  invi- 
tation ;  and  from  this  period  a  progressive  improve- 
ment took  place  in  the  condition  of  the  island.  Its 
cities  were  rebuilt,  its  fields  recultivated,  and  the 
elements  of  prosperity  were  everywhere  developed. 
Its  kind  patron  built  many  churches  and  convents 
in  memory  of  this  miraculous  interposition,  and 
endowed  each  with  a  small  piece  of  the  true  cross, 
to  be  used,  we  presume,  to  avert  future  misfor- 
tunes ;  or,  if  they  would  come,  to  terminate  them 
as  speedily  as  possible.  After  completing  her  work 
of  kindness  she  embarked  for  Constantinople,  and, 
tradition  says,  she  encountered  a  terrible  storm, 
between  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  from  which  she  hap- 
pily escaped,  l^  throwing  into  the  raging  sea  one 
of  the  nails  of  the  cross !  The  waves,  apparently 
satisfied  with  this  treasure,  were  instantly  appeased, 
and  bore  the  holy  pilgrim  forward  upon  her  voy- 
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age.  Another  female  traTeUer,  almost  as  cele- 
brated as  the  Grecian  Empress,  was  less  fortunate 
than  she  was  in  crossing  this  dangerous  gulf.  La- 
dj  Hester  Stanhope,  when  fleeing  from  the  refine- 
menta  of  polished  life,  to  an  arid  hill  in  the  Tery 
heart  of  Lebanon,  where  she  lived  and  died,  was 
OTertaken  bj  a  storm  in  this  Tery  sea,  and  was 
east  apon  a  naked  rock,  where  she  remained  three 
days,  without  assistance.  We  watched  her  whUe 
she  told  the  story,  but  her  countenance  was  as  im- 
paasable  as  the  veriest  Moslem  who  erer  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  She  smoked  her  long  pipe 
with  imperturbable  grayity,  and  spoke  of  her  per- 
sonal adventures,  as  if  she  were  recounting  some 
by-gose  deeds.  When,  however,  she  alluded  to  Sul- 
tan Mahmoud,  who  seemed  her  beau  ideal  of  a  true 
gentleman,  or  to  Mehemet  Ali,  whom  she  feared, 
or  to  her  neighbor,  the  Emir  Beshir,  whom  she 
bated,  then  she  became  animated,  and  her  eyes 
hgfateoed  up,  announcing  emotions,  which  seemed 
too  strong  for  her  emaciated  body. 

We,  too,  found  ourselves  in  the  same  seas,  when 
a  violent  storm  came  to  try  the  qualities  of  our 
ship.  But  she  had  weathered  too  many  tempests 
npoD  the  ocean,  to  find  a  grave  in  this  comer  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Still  the  gale  was  a  very  respec- 
table Mow,  at  any  rate,  for  a  landsman,  who  has  a 
mixed  feeling  of  fear  and  contempt  for  aquatic  tra- 
relling ;  and  who  would  desire,  if  not  controUed  by 
other  circumstances,  never  to  cross  a  larger  collec- 
tion of  water  than  he  can  step  over.  We  had  Cy- 
pnis  to  the  east,  and  Rhodes  to  the  west,  and  be- 
fore us  was  the  high  and  rugged  coast  of  Carama- 
nia,  with  the  spurs  of  the  Taurus  running  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  sea — presenting  one  of  the 
most  frowning  battlements  which  ever  met  the  eye 
of  a  weary  mariner,  or  of  a  troubled  passenger, 
driven  before  a  violent  wind  towards  an  iron-bound 
coast.  We  bad  no  relics,  with  which  to  allay  the 
storm ;  but  we  had  better  hopes  of  safety  in  the 
skin  and  intrepidity  of  American  seamen,  and  in 
the  admirable  properties  of  our  ship;  and  these 
hopes  did  not  deceive  us,  for  we  gradually  drew  off 
from  this  dangerous  coast,  and  ere  long  found  our- 
seWes  stretching  towards  Malta. 

We  cannot  quit  the  story  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
without  relating,  that  on  her  arrival  at  Constanti- 
nople, she  presented  to  the  Emperor,  her  son,  two 
more  of  the  precious  nails  she  had  brought  from 
Jerusalem — one  of  which  he  placed  in  his  casque, 
sad  of  the  other  he  caused  a  bit  to  be  made  for  his 
&vorite  horse ;  and  thus,  says  an  authority,  was 
fnlfiUed  the  prophecy  of  Zachariah — **Erit  quod 
infrgno  est  sanctum  Domino  salutam!^ 

Cypras  continued  a  dependence  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  undisturbed  by 
uy  remarkable  event,  during  three  centuries.  Its 
native  fertility  and  an  extensive  commerce,  im- 
proved and  enriched  it ;  but  at  length  this  very 
prosperity  led  to  another  and  a  heavier  calamity. 


The  Arabian  Prophet  had  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  new  faith,  and  his  successors  were  extending 
it  with  all  the  seal  of  proselytism,  and  in  confor- 
mity with  the  dogmas  of  their  Sacred  Book.  In 
the  caliphate  of  the  fourth  Ottoman,  the  Saracens 
invaded  Cyprus,  and,  ravaging  its  cities,  returned 
to  Egypt  with  an  immense  booty.  The  Greek 
Empire  was  already  in  its  decline,  and  though  it 
occasionally  roused  itself  from  its  lethargy,  still  it 
afforded  no  efficient  protection  to  its  Cyprian  sub- 
jects. The  unfortunate  island  was  taxed,  or  more 
truly,  pillaged  by  the  two  great  contending  pow- 
ers ;  and  in  the  ninth  century,  the  celebrated  Ha- 
roun  Alraschid  sent  a  powerful  armament  there, 
that  subjugated  the  country,  of  which  he  retained 
possession  fifteen  years,  and  where  his  lieutenants 
exercised  the  most  barbarous  cruelties. 

The  sufferings,  howevet,  of  the  islanders  ex- 
cited the  sympathy,  or  interested  the  policy  of  the 
Constantinopolitan  monarchs,  and  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  most  energetic  then  filled  the  throne. 
This  was  Nicephoras,  surnamed  Phocas,  who  drove 
the  Saracens  from  Cyprus,  and  reestablished  the 
Grecian  power,  which  was  maintained  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.     But  here  com- 
mences a  new  era  in  the  Cyprian  annals.     We 
have  brought  down  our  relation,  till  we  find  our- 
selves in  presence  of  those  hardy  warriors,  who, 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Europe,  poured 
themselves  upon  Asia,  opening  a  passage  with  fire 
and  sword,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Peace,  to  a 
little  province  of  the  East,  to  adore  a  Saviour, 
whose  omnipresence  is  one  of  his  first  attributes. 
It  was  a  strange  period  in  the  strange  history  of 
man.    We  wish  it  were  well  described.     But  the 
task  must  be  met  by  no  ordinary  qualities.     The 
celebrated  historian  of  the  Lower  Empire  has  yet 
left  much  to  be  accomplished  by  his  successors. 
During  the  progress  of  the  Crusades,  the  Eastern 
emperors  had  a  difficult  and  perilous  part  to  play ; 
and  no  wonder  they  endeavored  so  often  to  sow 
dissension,  where  they  could  not  employ  open  force. 
The  policy  of  Emanuel  Comnenus,  whether  justi- 
fiable or  not,  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  French 
adventurer,  who  sought  to  found  a  principality  in 
the  East ;  and  in  the  end  this  crusader,  who  was 
called  Raynaud  de  Chatillon,  took  possession  of 
Cyprus,  where  this  Christian  prince,  say  the  an- 
cient historians  of  the  Crusades,  committed  more 
excesses,  than  all  the  infidels  who  had  preceded 
him.     His  possession,  however,  was  short,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  a  most  execrable  tyrant,  Isaacs 
Comnenus,  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor,  who  was 
sent  to  govern  the  island  as  a  viceroy,  but  who 
soon  ruled  it  as  a  master.     He  strengthened  his 
power,  with  equal  energy,  policy  and  cruelty,  and 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  his  sovereign  to  reduce 
him.     The   contemporary  historians  relate  that 
Comnenus  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Saladin, 
the  last  crime  a  Christian  could  commit ;  and  the 
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true  believer  and  the  Turk  had  cemented  this 
union,  by  the  drinking  of  their  own  blood.  We 
quote  the  remark,  not  as  a  proof  that  this  idle  cere- 
mony took  place,  but  in  evidence  of  the  credulity 
of  these  writers,  and  of  the  bad  character  of  the 
Greek  prince.  But  Comnenus  could  not  prevail 
against  his  destiny ;  and  hia  destiny  was  committed 
to  one  of  the  most  renowned  warriors,  whose 
name  and  deeds  are  marked  in  the  annals  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  his  passage  from  Sicily  to  the 
Holy  Land,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  encountered  a 
violent  storm,  which  dispersed  his  fleet,  and  drove 
him,  with  most  of  his  vessels,  into  the  harbor  of 
Rhodes.  Four  ships,  however,  were  stranded  upon 
the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  the  crews  were  treated 
with  great  inhumanity,  and  shut  up  in  prison. 
Besides  this  injury,  there  was  another  which 
touched  the  English  King  more  nearly.  His  sis- 
ter, the  widow  of  a  king  of  Sicily,  and  Berengere, 
Princess  of  Navarre,  his  affianced  wife,  were  on 
board  a  vessel,  which  sought  shelter  in  one  of  the 
Cyprian  ports.  In  entering,  they  learned  the  in- 
hospitable conduct  of  the  Cyprian  ruler,  and  imme- 
diately solicited  the  release  of  the  crusaders,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  property.  Instead  of  grant- 
ing the  demand,  the  tyrant  answered  by  general 
professions  of  friendship,  and  sent  with  his  message 
some  wine  of  Cyprus,  which  has  not  its  equal  upon 
the  earth.  He  invited  the  two  princesses  to  quit 
their  ship,  but  they  were  equally  afraid  to  place 
themselves  in  his  power,  and  to  attempt  to  escape, 
lest  the  vessel  might  be  arrested.  At  this  critical 
moment,  they  descried  in  the  distance  two  sails, 
which  rapidly  advanced,  and  which  preceded  the 
English  fleet,  that  soon  hove  in  sight,  "  conducted 
by  the  handofGod^  the  day  of  the  fete  of  St.  John.^^ 
Richard  immediately  learned  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  sent  some  of  his  officers  to  Comnenus  to  de- 
mand full  and  instant  reparation.  To  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nations  he  had  already  committed, 
the  Greek  had  the  foUy  to  add  an  insulting  answer. 
The  royal  crusader  gave  instant  orders  for  the  de- 
barkation of  his  army ;  and  too  impatient  to  await 
the  slow  process  of  this  movement,  he  threw  him- 
self into  a.small  boat,  and  with  the  natural  impetu- 
osity of  his  character,  seeking  only  to  meet  the 
enemy,  he  leaped  upon  the  beach  and  attacked  the 
Greek  troops,  who  were  known  to  the  western 
soldiers  by  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  Griffons. 
The  audacious  courage  of  the  King,  supported  by 
his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  hastened  to  follow 
him,  overthrew  the  Cyprian  army.  Conmenus  es- 
caped, and  Richard,  mounting  a  horse,  pursued  him, 
defying  him  to  single  combat ;  but,  says  the  histo- 
rian, the  Emperor  fied  as  if  he  had  not  heard  any 
thing.  Richard  took  possession  of  Limasol,  and 
landing  his  cavalry,  pursued  the  fugitive  Prince, 
whom  he  found  encamped  in  a  valley,  covered  with 
wood.  He  had  with  him  all  his  troops,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  \  and  these,  encour- 


aged by  the  small  number  of  their  assailants, 
sumed  a  firm  countenance,  and  prepared  for  resis- 
tance. At  this  moment  a  priest,  named  Hogues 
de  Masa,  approached  Richard,  and  said,  "<$<>  King^ 
it  does  not  appear  prudent  to  attack  this  multitude 
of  enemies. ^^  "  Sir  Priest,''^  answered  the  King, 
^^  attend  to  your  Holy  Scripture,  and  leave  the  war 
to  me.''''  His  actions  corresponded  to  his  words ; 
and  the  Greeks  again  gave  way,  totally  dispirited 
and  broken.  Comnenus  fled  to  Nicosia,  and  Rich- 
ard returned  to  Limasol,  where  his  marriage  with 
Berangere  was  celebrated,  with  a  magnificence 
which  the  old  historian,  Gauthier-Vinisauf,  seems 
never  weary  of  describing.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, Richard  resumed  the  pursuit  of  his  enemy ; 
but  the  latter,  feeling  his  inability  to  resist,  sought 
the  intermediation  of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hos- 
pitaliersy  and  made  proposals  for  peace.  A  place 
of  meeting  was  selected,  and  it  is  amusing  to  read 
the  details,  which  are  given  of  the  royal  magnifi- 
cence of  Richard, — of  his  saddle  covered  with  stars 
of  gold — of  the  housing,  where  two  embroidered 
lions  menaced  each  other  with  their  daws — of  his 
spurs  of  gold — of  his  cloak — of  his  sword — and  of 
his  scarlet  bonnet,  where  various  figures  of  birds 
and  other  animals  were  embroidered.  Richard  ad- 
vanced, it  is  said,  holding  his  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
right  royally,  while  Comnenus,  arrayed  in  the 
Greek  costume,  showed  by  his  demeanor,  that  he 
was  overpowered  by  his  misfortunes.  However,  a 
peace  was  made,  upon  the  harsh  conditions,  that 
the  Cyprian  king  should  place  the  English  mo- 
narch in  possession  of  all  his  strong  places, — 
should  follow  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  five  hun- 
dred horsemen, — ^and  should  pay  three  thousand 
five  hundred  marks  of  silver,  as  an  indemnification 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  But  this  was  a  short- 
lived treaty.  The  very  day  afler  its  conclusion, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  court  of  Comnenus  told 
his  unhappy  master  that  Richard  intended  to  arrest 
and  load  him  with  irons — when,  taking  counsel 
from  his  fears  only,  he  abandoned  his  camp,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of  Famagosta.  With- 
out following  the  events  of  this  war,  we  shall 
merely  add,  that  it  terminated  in  the  subjugation 
and  captivity  of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  who  asked, 
as  a  single  favor,  that  he  should  not  be  loaded  with 
chains  of  iron  !  Richard  received  him  kindly,  re- 
stored his  daughter,  from  whom  he  had  been  sepa- 
rated, seated  him  by  his  side,  and  loaded  him,  so 
says  our  authority,  not  with  chains  of  iron^  but  with 
chains  of  silver.  Richard  landed  in  Cyprus  the 
day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  three  weeks  after, 
all  these  events  had  passed,  and  he  was  in  qniet 
possession  of  the  island.  He  erected  his  new  con- 
quest into  a  kingdom',  and  having  named  Robert 
Trulean,  Seneschal  of  Anjou,  the  Viceroy,  he  set 
sail  for  Palestine,  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  Ho- 
ly Land  from  the  infidels. 
The  story  of  Richard's  romantic  exploits  and 
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your  aid,'*'*  Mustapha  then  converted  the  famoos 
charch  of  St.  Nicholas  into  a  mosque,  and  on  the 
Friday  of  the  ceremony,  he  repaired  there  in  grand 
procession ;  and  seeking  to  render  the  occurrence 
memorable,  in  the  true  taste  of  his  age,  he  caused 
his  prisoner,  enfeebled  by  his  sufferings,  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  breaches  which  the  Turkish  artillery 
had  made  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  there  load- 
ed with  earth,  taken  from  the  ramparts.  He  was 
then  led  to  the  mosque,  and  compelled  to  remain 
there  with  this  burden  upon  his  back,  stooping 
down  and  kissing  the  sill  of  the  door,  whenever 
the  Turkish  general  entered  or  went  out.  Ader 
this  he  was  taken  on  board  the  great  Galley  of 
Rhodes,  and  hoisted  in  a  chair  to  the  end  of  the 
yard,  where  he  remained  exposed  to  the  g^ze  of 
the  whole  city.  Then  followed  the  last  scene  in 
the  drama :  he  was  fastened  to  a  stake,  planted  in 
the  great  square  of  Famagosta,  and  there  he  was 
skinned  alive.  The  firmness  of  the  Venetian 
martyr  resisted  all  the  refinements  of  Moslem  cru- 
elty, and  no  complaint  escaped  him.  He  recited 
the  fiftieth  psalm,  and  expired,  with  the  praises  of 
God  upon  his  lips,  when  the  operation  was  half 
finished.  The  skin  was  sent  to  Constantinople ;  and 
well  the  Pasha  judged  his  master,  for  it  was  pre- 
served there  as  a  precious  trophy,  till  finally  his 
family  ransomed  it,  and  transported  it  to  Venice, 
where  they  kept  it  as  a  proud  inheritance. 

One  trait  of  character,  and  we  close  this  chap- 
ter of  Cyprian  history.  The  Grand  Seignor, 
learning  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Venetians, 
remarked  that  he  had  lost  more  soldiers  than  he 
had  gained  subjects :  adding,  however,  with  all  the 
indifference  of  Turkish  cupidity,  which  regards 
wealth,  and  not  life,  that  *'  the  loss  of  men  was 
easily  repaired,  by  the  production  of  others.'* 
Since  then  Cyprus  has  rested  under  the  shadow  of 
Mahometan  despotism.  The  incidents  of  its  his- 
tory for  three  centuries  possess  no  interest,  and 
have  awakened  no  attention.  Its  story  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  in  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers, 
and  in  the  oppression  of  the  subjects.  A  tyranny, 
civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical,  which,  till  its  ac- 
tion was  enfeebled  by  the  debility  of  decay,  reck- 
less alike  of  life  and  property,  seized  all  its  vic- 
tims could  yield ;  and  in  its  punishments,  acknow- 
ledged no  limit  but  the  will  of  its  subordinate 
agents — inflicting  its  cruelties  with  a  barbarous 
impartiality,  which  confounded  sex,  age,  and  con- 
dition, and  guilt  and  innocence,  in  one  common 
fate, — till  at  length  this  once  beautiful  spot,  equally 
favored  in  its  soil,  climate,  and  position,  has  become 
a  desert — the  most  signal  example  perhaps,  which 
history  furnishes,  of  the  evils  of  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment. 

The  character  of  the  unfortunate  Cypriots  seems 
to  have  undergone  a  change.  In  the  middle  ages 
they  were  turbulent  and  impatient,  frequently  break- 
ing out  into  revolt :  but  the  weight  of  Turkish 


power  has  since  pressed  them  down,  and  they  now 
rest  in  the  quietude  of  despair.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  driven  to  frensy  by  the 
cruelty  of  a  despotic  governor,  and  by  fruitless  e^ 
forts  to  procure  his  punishment  or  removal,  the  in- 
habitants of  Cyprus  broke  out  into  open  Tebellioa« 
and  massacred  the  tyrant.  The  Turkish  authority 
was  resisted  for  a  year,  but  at  length  the  insurreo- 
tion  was  quelled,  and  the  work  of  oppression  re- 
commenced. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Greek  revolntion, 
Egyptian  garrisons  occupied  the  island,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  prevented  from  breaking  the  Turk- 
ish yoke.  The  Greek  archbishop  at  Nicosia  told 
us  a  lamentable  tale  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
his  countrymen.  To  strike  terror  into  the  unfor- 
tunate Greeks,  as  well  as  to  deprive  them  of  their 
leaders,  an  order  came  from  Constantinople  for 
the  massacre  of  the  then  archbishop,  two  bishnpSi 
and  two  hundred  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  With 
the  usual  violation  of  Turkish  faith,  these  unforta- 
nate  victims  were  persuaded  to  repair  to  a  ren- 
dezvous, which  upon  some  pretence  was  assigned 
to  them,  and  there  they  were  all  put  to  death. 

The  latest  remarkable  incident  in  Cjrprian  lus- 
tory  is  the  offer  which,  it  is  said,  was  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Sultan,  by  the  commanding  oflUcen  o! 
the  English  and  Austrian  forces,  now  operating 
upon  the  coast  of  Syria,  to  Col.  Selves,  the  well 
known  Soliman  Pasha,  of  the  hereditary  govern- 
ment of  this  island,  if  he  would  renounce  the  ser- 
vice of  Mehemet  Ali.  We  have  as  little  belief 
in  the  offer,  as  we  should  have  in  the  refusal,  if 
the  offer  were  made. 

But  we  must  drop  this  retrospect,  and  take  np 
the  story  of  our  voyage.  Our  destination  was 
Lamica,  and  as  we  approached  the  island,  we  dis- 
cerned at  length  the  town,  whose  white  houses 
gradually  rose  out  of  the  water,  presenting  a  pie- 
turesque  object,  as  they  were  intermingled  with 
the  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  harbor  is  an 
open  roadstead,  and  the  buildings  come  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  sea.  We  soon  saw  the  flags  of  va- 
rious nations  flying  over  the  consular  mansions, 
where  they  are  hoisted,  in  token  of  respect,  when- 
ever a  vessel  of  war  heaves  in  sight.  We  gaaed 
anxiously  upon  the  prospect  before  us,  seeking  the 
physiognomy  of  this  far-famed  island.  To  Um 
east  and  west  extended  an  arid  beach,  and  furthei 
inland  was  a  plain,  which  gradually  rose  into  i 
mountainous  ridge.  There  were  but  few  traces  oi 
cultivation,  and  the  eye  sought  in  vain,  farm-houses, 
fields,  and  those  evidences  of  prosperity,  which 
regions  less  favored  by  nature,  but  blessed  with 
happier  governments,  offer  to  the  traveller.  To 
the  west  was  the  town  of  Salamis,  a  miserabls 
place,  where  the  inhabitants  are  every  year  deci- 
mated by  the  malaria ;  but  where  they  are  tempted 
to  remain,  by  the  produce  of  the  lake,  which  sup- 
plies the  country  with  salt,  and  where  it  is  crys- 
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tiOiieid  br  the  power  of  the  sun.  In  snmmcr  the 
likf  is  Almost  empty,  but  it  is  filled  at  the  com- 
fflfncement  of  the  spring,  and  the  salt  is  formed 
lithe  heat  increases.  It  is  taken  away  as  it  hard- 
CM,  and  piled  upon  the  beach,  whence  it  is  trans- 
ported for  the  supply  of  the  markets  of  Syria,  and 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  of  Constantinople. 

As  we  ca;it  anchor  we  were  visited  from  the 
ikote;  but  there  being  no  quarantine  regulations, 
we  were  at   liberty  to  land  without  delay ;  and, 
aniUog  ourselves  of  this  power,  we  left  the  ship 
iiiiDiediately,  and   repaired   to   the   house  of  the 
American  Consul.     We  found  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Mattel,  and  his  amiable  family,  prepared  to  render 
«i  all  the  services  in  their  power.     He  is  himself 
an  Italian,  and  his  wife  is  an  Arab,  from  some  part 
of  .Vfoant  Lebanon ;  and  they  have  one   son,  an 
inteUi^nt,  promising  young  man,  and  two  daugh- 
ters.    The  young  ladies  preserved  in  their  cos- 
tome,  a  mixture  of  Frank  and  Oriental  fashions, 
vhieh  was  something  picturesque,  and  in  unison 
with  the  style  of  their  lieauty.     While  we  remain- 
ed at  Larnica,  we  often  visited  this  family,  and 
they  were  always  kind  and  hospitable.     But  wc 
«ill  made  the  frigate  our  home,  as  we  could  find 
no  where  else  in  the  East,  the  comforts  which  an 
American  ship  of  war  carries  with  her.     Even, 
however,  in  this  distant  and  secluded  spot,  two  of 
ov  eoontrymen    had    established    themselves — 
Messrs.  Pease  and  Thompson, — induced  by  a  noble 
leal  to  spread  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  to  be 
Bieful  in  the  education  of  the  Cyprian  youth. 

We  fuund  that  these  worthy  missionaries  and 
their  families  had  won  for  themselves  general  es- 
teem, and  were  indefatigable  in  the  execution  of 
their  aelf-imftosed  task.  We  have  since  learned, 
viih  great  regret,  that  Mr.  Pease  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  tlie  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  the  martyr 
of  his  own  generous  self-devotedness. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  Larnica  occupies  the 
tite  of  the  Necropolis  of  Citium.  Ruins  of  that 
eitinct  city  yet  exist,  pointing  out  its  position  and 
eitent ;  and  the  stones  of  its  ruined  edifices  yet 
foroiah  building  materials  for  the  construction  of 
Salamia  and  Larnica.  The  Abbe  Marite,  who 
*rote  a  very  good  work  in  Italian  upon  Cyprus, 
describes  Larnica  as  the  most  agreeable  place  in 
the  island ;  and  we  might  be  unjust  if  we  withheld 
the  reason,  which  does  more  honor  to  his  frank- 
ness than  to  his  taste :  ^*  for  1  know,^'  says  he, 
**  nothing  more  interesting  than  a  commercial 
phce.^  However  this  may  be,  its  port  is  the  most 
seeessible  to  the  interior  of  the  country;  and  it 
iii  in  fact,  the  great  mart  of  Cyprus.  Wo  examin- 
ed ererything  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  worthy 
of  obiervation.  It  contains  nearly  a  thousand 
&fflilies,  as  well  Greek  as  Turk.  There  are  some 
wealthy  merchants  and  proprietors,  but  a  large  por- 
lioD  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  merely  poor — ^they 
are  miserable.     The  hooae  of  the  consul  was  built 


of  stone,  and  may  serve  as  a  typ<3  of  the  residen- 
ces of  the  rich  Cypriots.     It  had  two  storicH,  and 
was  entered  by  a  jH»rte  cochtrr,  whence  a  flight  of 
stairs  led  to  the  second  story,  the  habitation  of  the 
family.     Upon  these  stnirH,  we  always  found  post- 
ed the  kavass  of  the  consul.     This  in  an   inijKir- 
tant  functionary  in  the  F^ast,  who  well  dtrsorves  a 
passing  notice.      (Originally    from    contempt,  but 
now  perhaps  from  fear,  the  governments  of  the 
Mahometan  countries  re  fused  to  take  cognizance 
of  disputes  between  ('hristian  residents,  subjects 
of  other  powers.     These  differences  are  left  to 
their  proper  consuls  to  arrange,  and  thence  has 
grown  up  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  those  rr^jions. 
The    consuls   are   powerful    personages,    exempt 
from  the   Turkish  local  authorities,  and  enj«»ying 
important  privileges  :  among  these,  the  dnarost  to 
the  natives  of  the  country  who  are  selected  for 
foreign  consuls,  is  their   freedom  from  taxatitm. 
These  consular  offices  are  therefore  sought  with 
great  avidity;  and  happy  is  the  oppressed  (rreek 
or  Armenian,  who  can  put  on  the  liver>'  of  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  and  hoist  its  protecting  flag  upon  his 
mansion.     As,  however,  an  infidtl  dog^e\cn  when 
enjoying  the  highest  immunities,  cannot  interforo 
with  the  true  believer,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
conciliate  this  fundamental  maxim  of  Mahometan 
law,  with  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the  consul, 
to  provide  them  with  an  agent  charged  with  their 
protection,  and  with  the  execution  of  their  orders. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Janissaries,  a  menil)er 
of  that  powerful  corps  was  always  selected   for 
this  purpose ;  for   whatever  else  may  have  been 
the  faults  of  their  organization,  or  of  their  con- 
duct, they  had  won  for  themselves  a  reputation  of 
great  fidelity  towards  the  persons  in  whose  em- 
ployment they  were  placed.     The  Consular  Janis- 
sary was  called  a  kavass,  and  the  name  and  func- 
tions still  continue,  though  the  turbulent  body  has 
been  abolished  from  which  these  functionaries  were 
chosen.     Our  friend  the  Cyprian   kavass,  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Ottoman  race.     Well  propor- 
tioned in  stature,  with  a  black  piercing  eye,  a  proud 
look,  and  a  flowing  beard,  ho  stood  there  the  re- 
presentative, as  it  were,  of  the  haughty  warriors 
who  professed  to  maintain  by  the  sword,  what  by 
the  sword  they  had  acquired.     His  costume  was 
in  admirable  keeping  with  his  physical  properties : 
his  head  was   covered  with  an  immense   turban. 
He   wore  a  close  tunic  of  silk,  girded  by  a  belt 
which  contained  his   richly  ornamented   handjar 
and  pistols,  and  loose  flowing  pantaloons.     Over 
these  was  his  large  red  robe,  and  in  his  hand  ho 
held  a  long  baton,  ornamented  with  a  silver  head. 
Woe  to  the  unhappy  Greek  who  should  pass  him 
without  due  reverence. 

Ascending  the  stone  staircase  thus  guarded,  the 
visitor  passes  through  a  large  ante-chamber,  whence 
he  is  introduced  into  the  salon  of  reception.  This 
ia  an  ertenaive  apartment,  well  lighted,  and  look- 
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ing  out  upon  the  sea,  with  a  liigh  ceiling,  having 
the  floor  covered  with  matting.  It  is  plain,  and 
with  little  furniture,  the  principal  article  being  a 
silk  divan,  which  extends  around  the  room.  There 
are  neither  chairs,  tables,  looking-glass,  nor  pic- 
tures. The  oppressive  heat  of  the  climate  seems 
the  enemy  to  be  feared ;  and  a  cool  temperature 
the  summuin  bonum  to  be  sought.  An  extensive 
court-yard  was  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  a  gar- 
den ornamented  with  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees, 
whose  shade  and  foliage  were  in  agreeable  contrast 
with  the  parched  country  which  surrounded  the 
town. 

We  wandered  through  the  streets,  gazing  upon 
all  that  was  worthy  of  a  look,  and  upon  much  that 
was  not.  Tiiese  streets  are  narrow,  crooked  and 
dirty,  and  exhibit  a  most  stoical  indifference  to 
all  the  regulations  of  |)olice.  The  common  houses 
are  built  of  dried  brick,  mixed  with  straw,  which 
in  the  rainy  season,  admit  the  water  in  abundance. 
Their  external  color  is  red,  but  the  interior  is 
painted  with  a  white  pigment,  found  in  the  neigh- 
boring hills ;  and  some  of  them  are  commodious. 
They  are  covered  with  earth,  mixed  with  clay,  and 
floored  with  stones. 

One  of  our  first  visits  was  to  the  mosque.  It 
was  formerly  a  Latin  church.  It  is  a  Gothic  edi- 
fice, whose  front  is  ornamented  with  six  marble 
columns,  divided  into  three  naves,  by  four  pillars 
which  support  the  roof.  We  found  the  Mahome- 
tan ecclesiastics  of  Cyprus  more  liberal  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Whether 
this  relaxation  of  fanaticism  was  toleration  or  in- 
difference, we  know  not ;  but  the  fact  is  certain. 
Wherever  else  we  had  sought  entrance  into  a 
mosque,  we  had  found  difficulties,  which  some- 
times the  local  functionaries  removed,  and  some- 
times we  declined  to  encounter,  freely  acknow- 
ledging the  danger  of  contending  against  prejudices 
which  time  had  not  soflened.  With  every  dispo- 
sition to  promote  our  wishes,  and  with  all  the 
influence  which  high  rank  and  extensive  power, 
civil  and  military,  gave  him,  the  Govenior  Gencml 
of  Syria,  Sheriff  Pasha,  freely  told  us  at  Damascus, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  us  tu  enter  the  great 
mosque  of  that  city,  a  peculiar  object  of  venera- 
tion ;  and  so  far  was  this  caution  carried,  that  our 
guide  in  this  ancient  place,  built  before  the  days 
of  Abraham,  Seid  Ali,  who  was  attached  to  the 
British  Consulate,  and  whose  natural  shrewdness 
had  been  augmented  by  foreign  travel,  as  much  as 
his  true  faith  had  been  diminished,  allowed  us  only 
to  cast  a  stealthy  glance  into  this  holy  edifice,  as 
wo  passed  the  doors,  which  wore  opened  for  the 
entrance  of  all  true  believers. 

But  in  Larnica  no  one  was  excluded  from  the 

mosque.     Our  sailors  entered  it  at  pleasure,  and 

'we  roamed  through  it  as  freely  as  we  should  have 

done  through  a  Catholic  church;  and  in  the  midst 

of  the  performance  of  the  most  holy  ceremonies 


of  the  Mahometan  religion.  It  was  a  carioas  and 
interesting  spectacle,  and  we  returned  again  and 
again  to  observe  it.  On  the  ruins  of  the  former 
steeple,  a  minaret  has  been  erected,  and  it  is  from 
this  tower  that  the  muezzin  calls  the  faithful  lo 
prayers.  The  Maliometans  interdict  the  use  of 
bells,  both  in  their  mosques  and  in  the  Christian 
places  of  worship ;  and  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churches,  wc  found  the  time  of  worship  announced 
by  the  striking  of  a  long  board,  which  gives  out  a 
most  lugubrious  sound.  But  the  Turkish  hoars  of 
prayer  are  proclaimed  by  a  peculiar  officer,  who  is 
called  a  muezzin,  who  ascends  the  minaret,  which 
rises  from  each  mosque,  and  from  the  top,  calli 
out  towards  the  south,  then  towards  the  east,  and 
the  north,  ending  with  the  west.  The  summons 
is  a  fixed  formula,  every  where  alike,  and  is  an 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God,  and  of  Mahomet, 
his  prophet.  It  is  expressed  in  a  kiAd  of  howl, 
uttered  with  the  full  tbrcc  of  the  lungs,  while  tho 
fingers  are  held  to  the  cars.  While  lying  in  ths 
beautiful  basin  of  Cunstantinople,  with  Europe  on 
one  side,  and  Asia  on  the  other,  we  many  a  time 
watched  the  muezzins  of  the  neighboring  mo8(]ue8, 
as  they  wound  their  way  slowly  up  the  minarets, 
and  have  there  seen  and  heard  them  address  them- 
selves in  succession,  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  heavens,  announcing  that  the  hour  of  prayer 
was  come.  And  at  night  there  was  something  af- 
fecting in  these  loud  warnings,  issuing  from  a  thou- 
sand towers  of  a  |)opulous  and  sleeping  capital, 
and  coming  mournfully  to  us  over  the  waters,  an- 
nouncing the  existence  of  (sod,  and  the  duties  of 
man.  These  cries  are  uttered  five  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours, — at  dawn,  at  noon,  at  three 
o'clock,  at  sunset,  and  at  midnight.  At  each  an- 
nunciation, every  true  lH}liever  should  repeat  the 
staled  prayer,  and  on  Friday,  the  Mahometan  Sab- 
bath, a  sixth  prayer  is  enjoined,  which  should  take 
place  an  hour  before  sunset.  At  noon  is  the  prin- 
cipal ecrcin'.>ny  in  the  m(>s<iucs ;  and  wo  observed 
at  Lnrnica  that  tho  attendance  at  thiit  hour  was 
numerous.  Infidelity  has  no  doubt  made  great 
havoc  in  the  ranks  of  Isbmism ;  and  we  w^re 
given  to  understand  in  tltc  Kast,  that  most  of  the 
high  functionaries,  and  of  the  enlightened  men, 
were  the  veriest  skeptics  in  their  religious  faith. 
It  cannot  but  be  that  the  progress  of  information 
will  reveal  the  naked noss  of  Moslem  pretensions, 
and  the  absurdities  of  the  dogmas  of  Mahomet. 
Still,  however,  fanaticism  usurps  the  place  of  ra- 
tional belief;  and  high  or  low,  whether  sincere  or 
hypocritical,  must  practice  tho  outward  observan- 
ces enjoined  by  the  Arabian  prophet.  p]ven  the 
Padisha  must  make  his  procession  to  tho  mosquSi 
as  solemnly  as  in  the  days  of  the  Amuraths  or 
the  Othmans ;  and  we  saw  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud* 
when,  in  his  splendid  caique  he  crossed  the  Bos- 
phorus  to  repair  to  one  of  his  temples,  there  to 
ofifer  up  his  prayers,  as  required  by  the  Koran.     It 
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was  a  glorioas  spectacle,  whose  impression  no  time 
{tn  effiwe.  The  broad  strait  which  unites  the 
Euxine  with  the  Propontis  was  still ;  there  was 
not  a  rippie  upon  the  water,  nor  a  cloud  in  the 
heaTens ;  a  numerous  Turkish  fleet  rode  at  anchor, 
some  of  which  were  three-deckers,  and  there  were 
Tessels  of  war  of  other  nations, — and  all  these 
ships  were  in  their  gala  trim,  set  off  with  flags  of 
ererj  hoe  and  shape ;  the  shores  were  crowded 
with  spectators,  and  the  harbor  with  boats, — and 
these  were  not  like  our  boats,  but  light  and  slim, 
and  elegantly  fitted  up, — and  they  seemed  instinct 
wtih  life. 

When  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  left  his 
sofflmer  palace,  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  entered  his  gilded  caique,  these  huge 
ships  opened  their  guns,  and  saluting  in  succession, 
kept  up  a  deafening  roar  of  artillery.  It  was  cu- 
nous  to  see  these  immense  machines  paying  this 
tnbate  of  acknowledgment,  to  the  little  speck 
which  glided  by  under  their  stems.  It  was  indeed 
a  fairy  boat,  carred,  gilded,  and  ornamented  in  the 
oMist  magnificent  style ;  with  silk  awnings,  curtains 
and  cushions,  and  rowed  by  a  vigorous  crew  in 
rich  unifonns.  And  upon  these  cushions  reclined 
the  successor  of  the  Prophet,  with  his  head  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  look  around  biro,  and  regarding 
with  apparent  interest  the  whole  gorgeous  specta- 
cle. At  his  feet  were  two  gnnit  officers  of  his 
c(mrt — their  functions  would  no  doubt  appear  more 
dignified  and  their  stations  more  important,  if  we 
coald  give  their  titles  as  these  are  set  forth  in  the 
Torkiah  Blue  Book.  But  not  having  access  to 
the  records  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  being  desi- 
rous to  do  all  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  institutions 
where  personal  servility  is  sought  to  be  disguised 
by  pompous  words,  we  must  ask  our  readers  to 
tax  their  memories  for  some  of  these  titles,  exist- 
in^r  relics  of  barbarism,  which  yet  survive  in  Eu> 
rope,  and  to  apply  these  to  the  attendants  of  Mah- 
mood.  An  obvious  analogy  suggests  to  us,  that 
one  of  these  was  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of 
the  Puffing  Department,  and  tbe  other  the  Lord 
High  Steward  of  the  Blowing  Department.  The 
former  carried  the  pipe,  and  presented  it  to  the 
sacred  lips ;  and  the  other  the  fan,  and  invoked  the 
breezes  of  the  Bosphorus  upon  the  Vicegerent  of 
Allah.  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  to  destroy  the 
romance  of  magnificence  by  the  enunciation  of  a 
plain  fact,  but  our  duty  as  a  faithful  chronicler  re- 
qnires  ns  to  say,  that  one  of  these  great  men  was 
the  saltan's  pipe-bearer  and  the  other  his  fan-holder. 
Immediately  following  the  caique  of  Mahmoud  was 
UK>ther,  in  which  was  his  son,  the  present  Empe- 
ror, Abdul  Medfid. 

We  had  embarked  in  one  of  our  boats  to  have 
a  better  view  of  the  ceremony,  and  rowed  to  a  part 
of  the  harbor  where  we  knew  the  Sultan  must 
pass.  As  the  Imperial  barge  approached,  we  lay 
npoQ  our  oars,  and  taking  off  our  hats,  watched 


the  appearance  and  costume  of  Mahmoud.  He 
passed  within  a  few  feet  of  us,  and  cast  his  eye 
at  the  striped  banner  which  waved  over  us,  as  if 
uncertain  to  what  nation  these  Giaours  belonged. 
He  then  looked  steadily  at  us,  and  gave  us  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  his  features,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  His  face  was  rather 
pallid,  the  effect  perhaps  of  his  intemperate  habits, 
which,  it  was  well  known,  had  obtained  a  mastery 
over  him.  But  this  color  set  off  to  the  greatest 
advantage  the  noblest  black  beard  which  ever  en- 
riched a  Moslem  chin  ;  but  which,  alas !  for  impe- 
rial vanity,  we  have  since  ascertained,  owed  its 
intense  hue  to  cosmetics,  and  not  to  nature.  His 
eyes  were  jet  black,  and  we  have  never  encounter- 
ed a  pair  more  piercing.  They  were  well  charac- 
terized by  an  English  diplomatic  gentleman  of 
high  literary  character,  who  had  been  presented  to 
him,  and  who  was  describing  to  us  the  ceremony, 
as  "  the  eyes  of  a  fierce  beast,  rather  than  of  a 
man.^^  There  was  certainly  an  expression,  accom- 
panying their  fixed  gaze,  such  as  we  have  never 
seen  issue  from  a  mortal  head.  It  seems  to  have 
heightened,  if  not  to  have  produced  that  sentiment 
of  apprehension,  and  sometimes  of  terror,  expe- 
rienced by  the  functionaries  of  his  government, 
when  admitted  into  his  presence.  His  features 
were  regular  and  agreeable ;  and  there  was  an  air 
of  majesty  about  him  which  agreed  well  with  the 
head  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  He  wore  a  blue 
frock  coat,  with  an  order  upon  his  breast,  a  red 
Fez  cap  upon  his  head,  and  over  his  shoulders  an 
embroidered  cloak.  His  stature  we  could  not  dis- 
tinguish, for  he  retained  his  reclining  position,  re- 
turning a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  salu- 
tation we  made,  as  he  passed  by  us.  And  thus 
disappeared  this  vision. 

But  to  return  to  Moslem  devotion.  There  is 
something  touching  in  the  earnestness  and  punc- 
tuality with  which  tbe  duties  of  prayer  are  per- 
formed ;  and  the  more  absurd  their  tenets,  the  more 
regret  is  felt,  that  a  people  thus  docile  to  a  false 
faith  have  not  received  their  inspirations  at  a  purer 
fountain.  We  often  observed,  that  whatever  oc- 
cupation engaged  the  attention  of  our  Turkish  at- 
tendants, they  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  their 
employments,  prepare  themselves  for  the  ceremo- 
nial of  prayer,  according  to  their  ritual,  and  then 
repeat  the  prescribed  form.  Many  a  time,  when 
the  hours  of  prayer  came,  we  have  seen  them  dis- 
mount in  the  road,  spread  out  their  little  carpets, 
which  they  always  carry  upon  a  journey,  make 
their  ablutions  with  sand,  instead  of  water,  turn 
towards  Mecca,  and  recite  their  invocations  to  Allah 
and  the  Prophet.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Koran 
enjoins  the  washing  of  the  hands  and  feet  before 
religious  ceremonies.  When  water  can  be  had, 
they  are  scrupulous  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty ;  where  it  cannot,  by  a  kind  of  pious  fraud, — 
that  an  Anglo-Saxon  lawyer  might  call  a  fiction 
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of  religion,  which,  like  the  fictions  of  law,  that  do 
one  thing,  and  presume  another,  and  satisfy  a  ten- 
der conscience, — they  throw  sa7id  upon  their  limbs. 
They  have  no  false  shame  in  the  most  public  per- 
formance of  their  religious  duties;  and  one  cannot 
but  be  sensibly  struck  by  the  reflection,  that  at 
daily  fixed  periods,  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
city,  whatever  their  rank  or  employment,  or  where- 
ever  they  are,  whether  in  seclusion  or  in  society, 
whether  upon  a  throne  or  in  a  prison,  kneel  down 
together,  and  professing  a  mutual  faith,  implore 
the  Divine  blessing ! 

We  found  the  interior  of  the  mosque  of  Larnica 
destitute  of  all  ornaments.     There  was  a  kind  of 
elevated  tribune,  or  pulpit,  near  one  corner,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  imaum,  or  attending  priest. 
There  were  neither  divisions  nor  seats :  all  was 
perfectly  plain.     The  conjrregation  kneeled  each 
upon  a  mat,  carpet,  or  corner  of  his  garment,  and 
seemed  to  recite   his  prayer  with  much  fervor. 
Their  genuflexions  and  motions  were  not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  ceremony.     They  first  kneeled 
down,  and  struck  their  foreheads  against  the  floor; 
they  then  arose  upon  their  knees,  bowing  repeat- 
edly; and  then  u|)on  their  fp.et,  raising  their  hands 
towards  the  heavens ;  and  then  crossing  them  upon 
their  hearts.      Sometimes  they  were  motionless, 
apparently  engaged  in  earnest  devotion ;  and  these 
alternations  of  posture  continued  during  all   the 
ceremony.     It  is  difficult  for  a  spectator,  who  has 
not  often  been  present  upon  these  occasions,  to 
convey  an  adequate  conception  of  the  ceremonial. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  whole  was  regu- 
lated by  an  established  ritual,  for  all  the  congrega- 
tion followed  the   same  form,  and  went  through 
their  motions  in  perfect  unison.     While  this  cere- 
mony was  going  on  upon  the  floor  of  the  mosque, 
the  imaum  in  the  tribune  was  not  idle.     He  ad- 
dressed the  auditory  in  an  uninterrupted  monoto- 
nous tone ;  and  the  only  definite  explanation  we 
could  gather  from  our  interpreter  of  the  meaning 
of  his  discourse,  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words, 
"  God  is  great,  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophetJ*^    His  sermon,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
continued  about  twenty  minutes ;  and  though  we 
were  not  fortunate  enough  to  comprehend  the  tenor 
of  his  remarks,  yet  other  travellers,  with  better 
means  of  information,  have  said,  that  the  Maho- 
metan priests,  in  their  addresses,  and  in  their  ex- 
positions of  the  Koran,  dwell  with  some  force  upon 
great  moral  duties,  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of 
a  holy  life,  as  well  as  of  a  pure  faith. 

We  sought  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Citium,  whose  site  Larnica  has  usurped.  But 
nothing  satisfactory  could  be  seen.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  walls,  and  of  a  few  edifices,  may  yet 
be  traced;  and  there  are  ruins,  which  mark  the 
former  existence  of  extensive  aqueducts — those 
structures  which  seem  to  have  been  so  indispensa- 
ble to  the  cities  of  antiquity.     The  ditch,  too,  may 


be  followed,  but  the  monuments  of  Citiam  have 
given  way  before  the  cupidity  of  Salamis  and  oi( 
Larnica ;  and  the  quarry  was  too  convenient,  not 
to  furnish  building  materials  for  these  modem  ci- 
ties. This  is  the  constant  course  of  things  in  the 
East ;  and  Turkish  lime-kilns  and  miserable  habi- 
tations have  absorbed  some  of  the  most  beaatifol 
works  of  art,  which  had  survived  the  revolutiou 
of  twenty  centuries. 

We  desired  to  survey  the  condition  of  the  Cy- 
prian women,  and  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
their  station  in  society,  and  of  their  qualities,  phy- 
sical and  moral.  But  our  time  was  too  short,  and 
our  opportunities  too  unfavorable  for  anything  more 
than  a  passing  glance.  We  shall  tell  however 
what  we  saw. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  this  island  is  divided 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  :  and  there  ii 
no  more  marked  difference  in  the  whole  social  state 
of  the  Mahometans  and  Christians  than  is  foand  in 
the  customs  wliich  regulate  the  condition  of  tlie 
women.  Any  general  portrait  would  be  fallacious. 
The  common  features  arc  too  few  to  appear  upon 
the  same  canvass.  To  be  faithful,  there  must  be 
two  sketches — one  for  each  religion.  We  do  not 
aspire  to  present  either.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  a  trace  or  two,  which  may  serve  as  a 
"  relief'  to  the  works  of  other  artists.  We  hare 
often  met  the  Mahometan  women  in  the  streetSi 
but  their  uncouth  costumes  on  such  occasions  de- 
prived them  of  all  interest.  Covered  with  a  long' 
dark  hood  or  mantle,  their  features,  and  even  their 
forms,  were  wholly  concealed  :  but  the  holes  in 
their  masks  enabled  them  to  survey  that  world  to 
which  they  wore  impenetrable.  Sometimes  a 
bright  look  would  pierce  through  these  windows, 
revealing  the  fire  of  intellect  and  emotion,  which 
might  be  hid,  but  not  smothered.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  nearest  kinsman  cannot  recog- 
nize his  relation,  and  a  husband  may  be  jostled  by 
his  own  wife  without  suspecting  who  is  near  him. 
No  doubt  the  pictures  of  Eastern  life,  so  richly 
traced  in  the  Arabian  tales,  contain  many  a  faith- 
ful portrait  of  female  infidelity.  But  the  painting 
is  overcharged  ;  and  we  believe  there  is  neithei 
that  eternal  jealousy  and  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
husbands,  nor  that  disregard  of  their  duties  on 
the  part  of  their  wives,  which  we  have  been  taughl 
to  suppose  exist  in  all  Mahometan  countries.  In* 
stead  of  a  dissertation  we  will  give  an  incident, 
which  our  readers  may  not  find  uninteresting,  and 
which  will  convey  a  general  notion  of  the  life  eJ 
the  Turkish  women  of  the  wealthy  class.  Ill 
scene  is  at  Damascus,  but  there  is  such  an  identity 
in  the  Moslem  female  manners,  that  what  happened 
at  the  city  of  Pharpar  and  Albana,  may  have 
happened  at  any  other  place  in  the  Empire — at  Con- 
stantinople or  at  Mecca,  at  Cairo  or  at  LarnicS' 
While  in  Damascus,  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Farran,  the  Britiili 
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CoDsol ;  and  we  were  indebted  to  his  hoepitality 
for  many  pleasant  hours.     He  had  long  lired  in 
the  East,  and  seemed  to  have  acquired  much  con- 
sideTatton  among  the  Mahometans.     Mrs.  Farran 
was  intimate  with  seyeral  Turkish  ladies  of  high 
Tank,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  females 
in  the  sanctuary  of  their  domestic  establishments, 
was  too  faTorable  not  to  be  sought  with  eagerness; 
snd  fortunately  the  ladies  of  our  party  were  in- 
vited to  pass  the  day  with  the  wife  of  the  MuAi, 
or  Turkish  high-priest,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
enjoying  great  influence.     We  shall  describe  their 
adTentnres,  as  they  recounted  them  at  the  close  of 
this  memorable  visit. 

They  repaired  to  the  residence  of  their  hosts  on 
horseback.    They  found  them  occupying  a  large 
house  built  of  stone,  presenting  a  naked  wall  upon 
the  streets,  like  all  the  extensive  residences  of  Da^ 
mascus,  and  surrounding  a  court-yard,  which  is 
entered  by  a  porte  cochdre,  penetrating  under  a 
part  of  the  building ;  and  upon  this  large  square, 
or  yard,  the  doers  or  windows  open.     The  ladies 
were  two  sisters  from  Bagdad,  who  were  married 
to  the  Mufti  and  his  brother,  and  the  families  occu- 
pied the  same  establishment.     On  entering  the 
court-yard  they  were  received  by  the  brothers,  who 
assisted  them  to  dismount,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  harem,  or  apartments  of  the  women.    These 
Turkish  gentlemen  were  habited  in  the  old  costume, 
and  well  their  dress  became  their  grave  manners. 
Reform  had  not  reached  Damascus.     It  is  the  very 
model  which  the  imagination  traces  of  an  Eastern 
city,  and  it  is  fenced  around  by  prejudices  too 
strong  to   permit  the  entrance  of   the   changes 
which  Mahmoud  had  introduced  into  other  parts  of 
his  empire.     The  Fez  cap  and  the  frock-coat  had 
not  banished  the  turban  and  the  robe.     The  Mufti 
and  his  brother  wore  prodigious  white  turbans,  rich 
dark  Cashmere  robes,  silk  tunics,  flowing  panta- 
loons, and  red  slippers.     They  saluted  the  ladies 
with  much  grace,  and  led  them  through  a  part  of 
the  building  to  a  beautiful  little  paved  court,  orna- 
mented with  fountains  and  orange  trees,  and  having 
a  kind  of  verandah  or  open  apartment  at  one  side, 
and  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  exterior  floor.    At 
this  pUce  the  gentlemen  relinquished  their  charge, 
and  they  were  received  by  the  ladies  of  the  house, 
aod  conducted  to  the  verandah,  which  is  their  favo- 
rite residence.     Here  they  found  a  party  of  about 
twenty  ladies,  friends  of  their  hosts,  whom  these 
bad  invited  to  meet  the  Western  strangers.     The 
general  form  of  the  cdstume  of  these  ladies  was 
the  same,  but  there  was  much  difference  in  the 
color  and  in  the  ornaments  of  their  dress.     Their 
torbaas  were  composed  of  Cashmere  shawls,  wound 
inmnd  their  heads,  and  interlaced  with  diamonds, 
pearls,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones.*  Their 

*Precioas  stones  are  perhaps  cheaper  in  Damascus  than 
ia  tof  other  cit j.  Being  easily  transported,  they  famish  a 
coaiidenble  part  of  the  treasure  with  which  the  wealthier 


hair  was  dressed  in  braided  tresses,  perhaps  twen- 
ty of  them,  hanging  down  their  backs,  and  having 
the  ends  covered  with  small  gold  coins.  They 
wore  short  close  jackets,  or  tunics  of  silk,  with 
long  open  sleeves,  flowing  almost  to  the  ground. 
They  also  wore  silk  pantaloons,  confined  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  gold  bands  or  anklets,  set  with  precious 
stones,  and  having  a  kind  of  bells,  which  gave  out 
a  jingling  noise  as  they  moved.  Around  the  waist 
they  had  girdles  of  Cashmere  shawls,  and  descend- 
ing from  their  shoulders,  a  full  robe  of  silk.  Their 
nails  were  dyed  with  henna,  which  imparts  a  deep 
orange  color ;  and  their  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes 
with  some  cosmetic,  which  tinges  them  black. 
Their  fingers  were  loaded  with  rich  rings,  but  their 
hands  and  feet  were  naked.  When  they  descend- 
ed into  the  court-yard,  they  put  on  raised  slippers, 
which  elevated  them  four  or  Ave  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  they  hobbled  out  in  these  cumbrous 
appendages,  with  as  much  activity  as  a  French- 
woman in  her  goloshes.  When  they  enter  the 
house  their  slippers  are  left  at  the  door.  The 
verandah  was  simply  furnished,  having  only  a  divan 
running  around  its  sides,  and  the  floor  was  covered 
with  mats  and  Cashmere  shawls.  When  the  Turk- 
ish ladies  met  their  guests,  they  salaamed  them 
in  the  Eastern  fashion,  placing  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  inclining  their  bodies.  They 
then  kissed  their  hands,  and  led  them  to  the  place 
of  honor,  seating  them  upon  the  divan. 

There  were  many  female  servants  in  the  apart- 
ment, dressed  in  the  manner  we  have  described, 
but  with  less  costly  materials,  and  without  precious 
stones.  They  seemed  to  be  upon  very  familiar 
terms  with  the  Turkish  ladies,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, and  equally  interested  with  them  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  day.  They  did  not,  however,  seat 
themselves,  with  one  exception.  This  favored 
confidante  was  an  old  mulatto,  a  species  of  duen- 
na, an  heir-loom,  no  doubt,  of  the  family,  to  whom 
time  and  fidelity  had  granted  peculiar  privileges. 
The  attendants  soon  furnished  the  first  refreshment, 
which  was  strong  coffee,  very  sweet,  but  without 
milk,  and  which  was  offered  in  little  porcelain 
cups  on  gold  saucers.  Then  followed  the  pipes, 
which  were  beautifully  ornamented,  and  provided 
with  the  finest  amber  mouth-pieces.  The  ladies 
of  the  family  took  the  pipe  first,  and  it  being  lighted 
by  a  servant,  they  indulged  in  a  whiff  or  two,  and 
then  presented  it  to  their  guests,  and  thus  it  passed 
around  the  circle.  Then  was  introduoed  iced 
sherbet,  in  small  glasses,  borne  upon  a  silver  sal- 
ver. And  during  the  whole  visit,  the  pipes,  the 
coffee,  and  the  sherbet  were  continually  presented, 
regularly  succeeding  one  another,  and  always  wel- 
comed by  unequivocal  tokens  of  attachment. 

pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Cities  provide  themselves,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  journey.  When  they  reach  Damas- 
cus, on  their  return,  after  passing  the  Desert,  they  exchange 
these  jewels  for  money,  and  thence  their  abundance  and 
comparative  cheapness. 
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In  the  meantime  the  ladies  of  the  Euphrates  and 
tlie  ladies  of  the  Lakes,  became  quite  sociable,  ex- 
amining each  other  with  all  the  eagerness  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  and  asking  and  answering  a  thou- 
sand questions,  as  rapidly  as  the  strange  jargon  of 
their  little  Arab  interpreter  could  find  terms  in 
which  to  convey  them.  The  first  desire  was  to 
know  whence  the  strangers  came.  But  the  grati- 
fication of  this  wish  was  a  hopeless  task.  Truth 
compels  us  to  acknowledge,  with  a  sentiment  of 
national,  even  of  continental  humiliation,  that  they 
had  never  heard  of  America,  and  they  could  not 
be  made  to  comprehend  whether  it  was  near  Con- 
stantinople or  ('airo.  They  spoke  very  freely  of 
their  mode  of  life,  of  their  amusements,  and  of  all 
that  interested  them.  They  seemed  to  place  the 
highest  felicity  in  indolence,  if  not  in  apathy. 
They  expressed  their  surprise  that  any  one  should 
wish  to  do  any  thing  she  could  hire  another  to  do 
for  hor.  Reading,  singing,  dancing — these  were 
all  vicarious  pleasures,  better  enjoyed  by  substitu- 
tion. Day  after  day,  to  change  the  arrangement 
of  their  jewels,  by  removing  them  from  one  part 
of  their  dress  to  another,  and  varying  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  pieces,  was  the  only  employment  which 
suited  the  condition  of  a  Turkish  woman  of  quali- 
ty. What  constitutes  education  among  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  Not  one  of  these  ladies 
could  read  !  They  held  in  their  hands  long  strings 
of  amber  beads,  like  rosaries,  which  they  continu- 
ally moved,  and  they  chewed  the  mastic  gum  with 
indefatigable  industry.  One  of  them  was  a  Iladgi, 
having  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  whence  she 
had  brought  a  small  porcelain  spoon,  (an  article 
which  the  Holy  City  manufactures,)  that  had  been 
blessed  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  and  which  she 
held  in  great  veneration.  The  only  infidel  capital 
whose  name  seemed  to  have  reached  them,  was 
Paris ;  and  this  they  knew,  because  some  Chris- 
tian lady  travelling  through  Syria,  had  presented 
to  one  of  them  a  musical  box,  of  which  they  were 
excessively  fond,  and  which  she  said  had  been 
made  in  that  city !  They  appeared  light-hearted 
and  joyous,  like  children  rather  than  females  of 
mature  age ;  and  boasted  of  their  happiness,  with 
an  appearance  of  candor  which  left  uo  doubt  of 
their  sincerity.  They  visited  one  another  almost 
every  day  and  their  visits  passed  like  the  one  we 
are  describing.  Friday,  however,  was  their  great 
day  of  amusement,  when  they  went  to  the  public 
female  baths,  where  they  gossiped  over  the  news 
of  the  hour,  and  uo  doubt,  Trolloped  one  another 
in  impartial  succession. 

After  some  time,  the  most  celebrated  singing  and. 
dancing  women  of  Damascus,  were  introduced  in- 
to the  room,  the  true  Grisis  and  Fanny  Ellslers 
of  that  renowned  city.  The  band  consisted  of 
twelve  performers,  each  carrying  a  tambourine,  or 
castanets.  They  were  without  turbans  or  flowing 
robes,  though  otherwise  dressed  in  the  usual  female 


costume,  but  a  little  more   fantastically.     Their 
hair  hung  down  in  long  braids. 

This  is  a  favorite  amusement  with  the  Turkish 
ladies,  and  the  Damascus  opera  enjoys  the  same 
proud  preeminence  over  its  rivals,  which  Paris 
claims  for  its  own  musical  displays.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  drama  commenced,  a  servant  annouiic«d 
that  the  Muf\i  and  his  brother  were  about  to  enter 
to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  The  visiting  ladies  in- 
stantly started  up,  and  seizing  their  long  veils, 
which  they  had  thrown  upon  the  divan,  took  refuge 
under  their  ample  folds  from  impertinent  curiosity. 

The  artistes  arranged  themselves  iii  a  circle,  and 
the  play  opened.  The  whole  proceedings  were 
so  new  to  the  Western  strangers,  that  they  coald 
very  imperfectly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
exhibition.  It  was  a  mixture  of  dancing,  singing, 
recitation  and  pantomime,  probably  connected  to- 
gether, and  made  more  interesting  by  a  plot  or 
story  ;  but  as  to  the  construction  of  the  drama,  if 
it  had  one,  nothing  was  learned.  During  the 
amusement,  the  performers  made  the  circuit  of  the 
ring,  but  so  slowly,  that  their  gradual  change  of 
position  was  not  detected  by  the  eye.  It  seemed 
to  be  their  effort  to  throw  themselves  into  a  thou- 
sand contortions,  and  the  most  celebrated,  affected 
to  represent  a  serpent,  changing  her  shape  and  pos- 
ture with  wonderful  dexterity,  and  with  an  amazing 
command  of  muscular  motion.  It  is  impossible  to 
c<mvey  an  idea  of  the  power  which  they  exercised 
over  their  countenances,  their  bodies,  and  their 
limbs,  alternately  elevating  and  depressing  them- 
selves, swinging  in  every  direction,  throwing  oat 
and  drawing  back  their  arms.  With  all  this,  there 
was  a  kind  of  barbarous  grace,  which  redeemed 
their  performances,  and  there  was  nothing  offen- 
sive in  the  nature  of  their  exhibitions.  They  were 
encouraged  by  repeated  applauses,  and  the  more 
violent  their  gesticulations,  the  more  vehcmeot 
were  the  tokens  of  satisfaction  which  broke  forth. 

The  play  finished,  and,  the  husbands  and  per- 
formers dismissed,  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
substantial  repast,  a  kind  of  dcjuni  aujp  daigts. 
An  immense  varnished  tray,  or  waiter,  equal  to  a 
large  table,  was  brought  in,  and  placed  close  to  the 
divan,  being  supported  a  few  inches  from  the  floor. 
Upon  this  the  dishes  were  placed  by  the  attendants. 

The  Turkish  ladies,  if  deprived  of  many  other 
amusements,  find  some  compensation  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table.  They  are  no  ascetics^  bat  pat 
themselves  to  the  task  of  eating  with  hearty  good 
will.  And  this  disposition  is  admirably  seconded 
by  the  skill  of  the  Arab  cooks.  Many  a  time  have 
we  had  cause  to  praise  their  science,  as  we  tried, 
one  afler  another,  their  dishes  of  mutton,  so  dis- 
guised as  to  baffle  all  our  efforts  to  detect  their 
composition,  and  so  savory  that  they  never  passed 
before  us,  without  leaving  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  We 
had  a  favorable  specimen  of  Arab  hospitality  in 
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the  mounUiiM  of  Lebanon.  We  had  ascended  the 
first  high  ridge,  which  bounds  the  valley  of  Ccelo- 
Syria  to  the  west,  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  Baal- 
bee,  and  looked  down  upon  the  eleven  noble  cedars, 
sQpposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forests 
which  famished  the  timber  for  the  construction  of 
Solomon's  Temple.  Beyond,  in  a  bright  narrow 
gieo.  we  descried  the  village  of  Eden,  well  named, 
if  the  most  picturesqae  position  in  the  world  gives 
a  title  to  that  designation.  Arriving  there,  we 
foond  the  Chief  expected  us,  and  we  were  not 
merely  invited,  bat  urged  to  ride  immediately  to  his 
house,  and  there  dismount,  as  preparations  had 
been  made  to  entertain  us  at  dinner.  And  oh, 
what  a  dinner  for  tired  and  hungry  travellers  !  It 
W2S  truly  indescribable,  such  was  its  profusion ; 
aod  it  was  admirably  cooked,  though  mutton  form- 
ed the  basis  of  almost  every  dish. 

At  Damascus  there  were  pillaus,  or  mutton 
Slewed  with  rice,  and  then  with  okre,  and  tomatos, 
ud  egg-plants,  each  differently  seasoned  with 
spices,  and  presenting  a  different  appearance.  And 
there  were  kabobs^  a  favorite  preparation  in  the 
East,  where  the  meat  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and 
mixed  with  ingredients  which  make  it  very  palata- 
ble; and  kouskouSf  made  of  ffour,  resembling 
maccaroni,  and  formed  into  grains  about  half  the 
size  of  peas ;  and  rice,  stewed  with  oil,  and  mixed 
with  spices,  and  rolled  and  served  in  green  vine 
lesTes;  and  there  was  a  great  profusion  of  fruit ; 
melons,  peaches,  grrapes,  pomegranates,  figs,  and 
lemons ;  and  various  jellies  and  sweetmeats.  The 
drink  was  sherbet. 

After  the  breakfast,  which  was  joyous  and  noisy, 
the  attendants  brought  rose-water,  in  silver  pitchers, 
which  was  poured  upon  the  hands  of  the  company ; 
an  operation  the  more  necessary,  as  fingers  yet  re- 
tain their  primitive  duties  at  the  Eastern  tables. 
The  hands  were  then  wiped  upon  beautiful  napkins, 
with  gold  embroidery.  AAer  this,  the  strangers 
were  sprinkled  with  perfumed  water,  and  incensed 
with  an  odoriferous  gum ! 

A  Tisit  through  the  house,  and  a  walk  in  the 
garden,— one  of  the  fairy  gardens  of  the  East, — 
terminated  the  amusements  of  the  day.  Our  ladies 
were  attended  by  their  hosts  to  the  place  where 
the  J  had  been  received,  and  were  dismissed  with 
the  same  salaams,  and  the  same  friendly  saluta- 
tions, which  had  greeted  their  arrival.  Here  they 
found  the  Mufti  and  his  brother  in  attendance,  who 
placed  them  upon  their  horses,  and  inclined  their 
heads  to  the  ground  as  they  departed.  But  the  se- 
qoel  may  put  to  shame  the  gallantry  of  the  West. 
The  two  Turkish  gentlemen  had  not  yet  fulfilled 
what  they  considered  their  duties  of  politeness. 
With  an  activity  almost  incompatible  with  their 
constitntional  gravity,  they  hastened  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Consul,  and  were  found  waiting  at  the 
door  when  the  ladies  arrived,  prepared  to  aid  them 
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in  dismounting  from  their  horses.     This  done, 
they  took  their  leave. 

This  picture  of  Turkish  female  life  has  led  us 
so  far  from  our  principal  object,  that  we  have  lit- 
tle space  to  devote  to  the  Cyprian  women.  Anti- 
quity celebrated  their  charms  and  their  licentious 
conduct  in  the  primitive  ages,  with  what  justice 
we  know  not,  but  we  are  somewhat  incredulous  re- 
specting many  of  the  details  which  have  been  re- 
corded. They  seem  to  us  so  flagitiously  absurd, 
that  no  community  could  tolerate  them.  The  Cy- 
prian women  of  the  present  day  have  no  peculiar 
physical  characteristic.  They  resemble  the  Greek 
women  generally,  among  whom  are  found  all  shades 
of  appearance,  from  ugliness  to  beauty.  In  the 
country  they  are  coarse,  laboring  at  the  most  me- 
nial employments,  as  well  in  the  house  as  in  the 
field ;  and  their  condition  is  a  domestic  servitude, 
like  that  of  the  wives  of  our  Indians.  The  Greek 
husband  is  of\en  met,  comfortably  riding  upon 
horseback,  while  his  wife  follows  upon  foot.  We 
had  so  often  seen  the  same  spectacle  in  our  West- 
cm  for<^sts,  that  its  occurrence  here  came  upon  ua 
with  the  aspect  of  an  old  acquaintance.  But  little 
did  we  dream,  when  we  read  in  early  life  the  de- 
scriptions, in  the  ancient  authors,  of  the  wealth  and 
civilization  and  manners  of  Cyprus,  that  we  should 
find  in  this  classic  land,  and  in  the  condition  of  its 
females,  one  of  the  worst  traits  in  the  character  of 
our  nomadic  tribes.  In  the  cities,  the  wealthy  fe- 
males are  more  regarded.  They  are  fond  of  dress, 
and  of  gaudy  colors.  Their  hair  falls  in  tresses 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  they  wear  a  remarkable 
muslin  cap  upon  their  heads.  They  have  neckla- 
ces of  jewels,  and  of  gold  coins,  which  hang  upon 
the  breast.  They  never  go  veiled  like  the  Turk- 
ish women. 

Desirous  to  visit  the  interior  of  Cyprus,  we 
formed  a  numerous  party  for  that  purpose,  and,  gui- 
ded by  the  son  of  the  Consul,  and  attended  by  his 
Drogueman,  and  accompanied  by  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Pease,  we  mounted  our  mules,  and  passing  out 
of  Larnica,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  desolate  region.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
ancient  prosperity  of  this  island,  but  still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recoticile  its  present  appearance  with  the 
accounts  of  its  exuberant  fertility  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  soil  appears  sterile ;  there  are 
almost  no  streams,  and  everywhere  a  deficiency  of 
water :  shade  is  nearly  unknown,  and  not  the  slight- 
est trace  remains  of  the  natural  woods,  for  which 
the  country  was  formerly  celebrated.  The  eye 
wanders  over  a  dreary  region,  with  here  and  there 
a  miserable  village,  and  in  its  neighborhood  a  field 
of  wheat  or  barley,  wretchedly  cultivated.  Scarcely 
a  moving  thing  is  seen  through  all  this  dreary 
space,  but  once  in  a  while,  a  solitary  traveller  upon 
an  ass,  or  a  flock  of  goats,  seeking  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, and  guarded  by  a  goatherd  and  his  dog. 

The  computed  distance  from  Larnica  to  Nicosia 
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is  eight  hours,  equal  perhaps  to  twenty-four  miles, 
but  we  accomplished  the  journey  in  six  hours. 
The  first  village  we  passed  was  Lividia,  some 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  road.  A  century  ago 
it  was  a  prosperous  place,  surrounded  by  meadows 
and  cultivated  fields  ;  but  these  are  now  converted 
into  marshes,  and  a  malaria  has  been  generated, 
that  has  ruined  and  depopulated  the  town. 

Four  hours  from  Lamica,  brought  us  to  Attien. 
We  passed  many  hills  in  the  distance,  furrowed 
with  hollows,  and  did  not  find  a  single  object  to 
redeem  the  dreariness  of  the  country. 

The  physical  geography  of  the  island  may  be 
easily  described.  To  the  stranger  who  approaches 
it,  a  ridge  of  mountains  presents  itself,  running 
from  east  to  west,  and  apparently  occupying  all  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Between  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  this  range  and  the  sea,  is  a  plain  of  per- 
haps two  leagues  in  breadth,  which  under  other 
circumstances  has  been  a  terrestrial  garden.  Cross- 
ing it,  the  traveller  soon  finds  that  the  high  lands 
which  bound  it  are  not  a  continuous  part  of  the 
one  great  ridge.  Ascending  their  summit,  he  sees 
the  high  ranges  of  Olympus  before  him — and  be- 
tween the  elevation  he  occupies  and  the  opposite 
mountains,  there  extends  a  broad  plain,  stretching 
east  and  west,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye ;  so  that 
the  island  is  encircled  by  a  barrier,  or  natural  ram- 
part, which  shuts  in  its  most  productive  region. 
But  the  soil  bears  the  same  appearance  of  sterility, 
and  the  country  of  desolation, — though,  as  the  earth 
is  evidently  mixed  with  limestone,  it  is  probable 
that  a  wise  course  of  agriculture  might  restore  its 
ancient  character.  But  when  was  there  any  me- 
lioration, moral  or  physical,  under  the  iron  despo- 
tism of  a  Mahometan  government  1 

We  found  Attien  the  most  comfortable  looking 
Cyprian  town  we  had  seen.  It  is  said  to  contain 
one  hundred  and  twenty  houses,  and  six  hundred 
inhabitants.  These  houses  are  built  of  stone  and 
clay,  or  of  stone  and  brick,  and  though  without  any 
pretension  to  beauty,  yet  they  are  neat  and  plea- 
sant. The  Greek  cross  is  upon  each  door,  and 
there  are  ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  which  mark  the 
former  importance  of  the  city  whose  site  is  now 
occupied  by  this  village. 

Another  hour  brought  us  to  Piroi,  a  small  town 
inhabited  by  Turks,  which  possesses  the  advantage 
of  a  rivulet,  to  which  it  owes  its  importance. 
Here  are  some  mulberry  trees,  and  fields  planted 
with  cotton. 

Nicosia,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  now  in  full 
view  before  us.  The  intervening  plain  still  pre- 
sented the  same  features,  and  almost  with  the  same 
paucity  of  cultivation.  The  first  aspect  of  the  city 
impresses  the  traveller  with  a  feeling  of  respect, 
which  a  nearer  approach  does  not  confirm.  The 
fortifications,  however,  are  extensive,  and  though 
neglected,  still  remain  almost  entire ;  and  we  have 
visited  few  cities  whose  works  of  defence  are  more 


imposing,  or  more  likely  to  leave  their  impression 
upon  the  i^tranger,  than  the  ramparts  of  the  falling 
capital  of  Cyprus.  Something  of  this  may  be  due 
to  the  isolation  of  the  city,  and  to  the  surprise, 
which  may  well  be  felt,  at  finding  such  stracturet 
in  such  a  place.  But  the  Venetians  had  exhaosted 
their  art,  and  almost  their  treasure,  upon  these  for- 
tifications ;  and  they  yet  remain  a  striking  monu- 
ment of  the  power  and  prodigality  of  the  aristo- 
cratic republic. 

Our  route  led  us  round  a  considerable  part  of  the 
walls,  and  before  we  entered  the  grate,  one  of  the 
most  afiSicting  spectacles  which  human  misery  pre- 
sents, met  our  eyes.  The  writer,  with  one  or  two 
others,  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  sud- 
denly perceived  a  collection  of  miserable  huts  and 
tents,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road.  Near 
them  were  many  persons  in  white,  and  struck  with 
something  peculiar  in  their  whole  appearance,  we 
rode  up  to  examine  them  more  nearly.  As  we  ap- 
proached, they  uttered  some  exclamation,  and  waved 
their  hands,  to  intimate  to  us  to  keep  at  a  distance; 
and  while  we  hesitated,  our  Greek  guide  joined  us, 
and  we  learned  that  this  was  a  colony  of  lepers, 
banished  by  a  loathsome  disease  from  the  healthful 
conmiunity,  and  kept  by  law  and  by  police  regula- 
tions in  a  state  of  isolation.  Victims  of  an  incura- 
ble, and,  it  is  said,  of  a  contagious  and  hereditary 
malady,  they  are  cut  ofif  by  prejudice  or  by  neces- 
sity from  general  society,  and  condemned  to  die 
under  the  most  appalling  circumstances.  Their 
warning  to  us,  was  perhaps  the  very  formula  di- 
rected by  the  Jewish  legislator,  Leviticus  xiii.,  45, 
to  be  used  by  the  banished  outcasts,  when  a  person 
in  health,  and  of  course  liable  to  the  infection,  ap- 
proached them — ^^ unclean!  unclean T"*  and  then,  as 
now,  the  stern  code  of  supposed  necessity  declared 
that  the  leper  *' shall  dwell  alone — without  the 
camp  shall  his  habitation  be  made."  How  un- 
changeable are  the  manners  of  the  East !  Almost 
four  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since  this 
injunction  was  engrafted  upon  the  Hebrew  code, 
enforcing,  no  doubt,  an  existing  custom ;  and  it  is 
yet  the  basis  of  medical  legislation,  in  those  re- 
gions where  this  frightful  malady  yet  preserves  its 
power. 

These  exiles  from  the  human  family,  having 
their  habitation  out  of  the  camp  of  Nicosia,  were 
all  covered  with  coarse  cotton  garments;  and  they 
live  upon  the  miserable  pittance  which  public  chari- 
ty furnishes.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  maintained 
by  their  own  resources,  for  neither  poverty  nor 
wealth  is  exempt  from  this  scourge ;  and  all  who 
are  struck  by  it  are  banished  with  inflexible  impar- 
tiality. We  could  not  leurn  precisely  their  legal 
position,  but  we  were  told,  that  the  moment  the 
disease  appears,  the  most  solemn  ties  of  life  are 
broken,  and  the  wretched  sufferer  is  considered 
ciiUly  dead.  It  is  said  if  they  attempt  to  touch  a 
person,  they  may  be  put  to  death  with  impunity. 
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We  shall  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  a  description 
of  these  outcasts,  consumed  by  a  frightful  malady — 
which  attacks  limb  after  limb  in  succession ;  which 
disfigures  the  face  beyond  the  power  of  conception ; 
and  which  travels  on,  sometimes  slowly,  and  some- 
times rapidly,  but  always  surely,  till  *'  the  golden 
howl  is  broken  at  the  fountain  /" 

The  theocratic  legislation  of  the  Jews  contains 
Tariooa  regulations  concerning  this  disease,  which 
shows  its  prevalence  during  their  history,  as  well 
as  the  terror  it  inspired.  It  is  less  common  than 
foimeriy  in  the  East ;  and  though,  during  the  mid- 
dle ages,  it  was  brought  into  Western  Europe,  yet 
greater  neatness,  or  some  other  circumstance  not 
well  understood,  has  long  since  banished  it  from 
that  part  of  the  world.  Of  all  the  disorders  with 
which  humanity  is  afflicted,  there  is  none  more  ter- 
rible or  more  hopeless.  Paying  our  contribution 
to  this  misfortune,  and  glad  to  escape  from  its  view, 
we  followed  our  guides,  and  entered  the  city  by  the 
gate  of  Famagosta,  whose  sculptured  crosses  and 
lions  indicate  its  Venetian  architecture ;  and  pass- 
ing through  the  principal  street,  repaired  to  the 
Greek  eonvent,  the  residence  of  the  Archbishop. 
The  Latin  and  Greek  religious  establishments  in 
the  Levant  receive  the  Christian  travellers,  and  in 
all  the  interior  cities  they  are  the  only  places 
where  these  strangers  can  find  hospitality.  They 
are  not  often  very  neat,  and  sometimes  not  very 
well  provided,  but  what  they  can  do,  they  seem  to 
do  with  good  will ;  and  a  pilgrim  must  be  more 
than  usnally  fastidious,  who  does  not  welcome  even 
their  roughest  fare  and  hardest  couch,  after  a  long 
daj's  ride  under  a  burning  sun.  Custom  has  es- 
tablished the  right  of  the  traveller  to  remunerate 
his  hosts,  by  an  adequate  present  to  one  of  the  serv- 
ing brothers ;  and  this  convenient  arrangement, 
though  it  does  not  diminish  his  thanks  for  the  kind- 
ness of  which  he  finds  himself  the  object,  yet  re- 
moves an  obligation,  which  otherwise  he  would  be 
unwilling  to  encounter.  Our  guide  led  us  through 
a  narrow  gate,  constructed  evidently  for  security, 
ioto  the  court-yard  of  the  convent,  where  dismount- 
ing, he  preceded  us  into  the  building,  with  the  air 
of  an  old  acquaintance,  who  is  sure  of  a  good  re- 
^ption.  And  in  this  he  was  not  mistaken ;  for  the 
venerable  Archbishop  and  all  his  clergy  seemed  to 
Tie  with  each  other  in  kindness  to  their  trans-At- 
laotic  guests.  We  were  ushered  into  a  large 
apartment,  furnished  with  that  never-failing  appen- 
dage in  the  East,  a  divan,  and  were  soon  offered 
coffee,  pipes  and  sherbet. 

We  found  this  Episcopal  mansion  an  old  build- 
ing, and  somewhat  dilapidated.  It  contains  many 
rooms,  with  naked  walls,  long  dark  corridors,  which 
eonnect  them,  and  a  little  chapel ;  and  surrounds  a 
anaH  paved  court-yard,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
neat  garden,  ornamented  with  fruit  trees  and  flow- 
ering shrubs. 

The  Archbishop  soon  entered,  and  we  were  in- 


troduced to  him.  lie  was  a  venerable  looking 
man,  clad  in  a  long  black  serge  robe,  covered  with 
a  kind  of  bonnet,  and  wearing  a  cross  upon  his 
heart.  He  is  the  most  considerable  Greek  person- 
age in  the  island,  and,  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by, 
is  a  sort  of  intermediary  between  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities and  the  native  Greeks.  In  his  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  he  has  three  suffragan  bishops  under 
him :  one  at  Paphos,  one  at  Lamica,  and  one  at 
Cerines ;  and  an  appeal,  though  we  do  not  know 
how  regulated,  lies  from  his  decisions  to  the  Pa- 
triarch at  Constantinople.  He  was  frank  in  his 
conversation;  but  his  reading,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  in  the  polemical  books  of  his  own  church, 
had  evidently  been  otherwise  very  restricted,  and 
many  questions,  which  he  and  his  clergy  put  to  us, 
indicated  great  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  other 
countries  and  the  state  of  modem  literature.  The 
resistance  of  his  countrymen  to  Turkish  oppres- 
sion had  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Greek  kingdom,  and  Cyprus  had  not  been  re- 
deemed by  making  part  of  it.  But  it  was  evident 
that  the  hearts  of  the  Cyprian  Greeks  were  in  the 
cause,  and  the  Archbishop  alluded  with  great  feel- 
ing to  several  afflicting  events,  which,  during  the 
progress  of  the  struggle,  had  spread  fear  and  dis- 
tress among  his  flock.  We  have  already  recounted 
the  striking  catastrophe  by  which  his  predecessor, 
two  bishops,  and  many  of  the  heads  of  the  princi- 
pal Greek  families,  were  entrapped  and  put  to 
death,  in  the  court  of  the  Governor,  by  virtue  of  a 
firman  from  Constantinople. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  among  the  Greeks,  as  well 
continental  as  insular,  we  found  that  the  sjrmpa- 
thies  manifested  for  them  in  the  United  States  in 
the  perilous  struggle  through  which  they  had 
passed,  and  the  substantial  aid  which  had  been 
sent  to  them,  were  well  known  and  justly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  much  of  the  cordial  reception  we  every 
where  met  with,  was  due  to  these  circumstances. 

Supper  was  soon  announced,  and  we  accompa- 
nied the  Archbishop  to  the  refectory,  where  a 
most  tempting  refreshment  awaited  us.  We  took 
our  seats  with  that  dignitary,  and  with  some  of  his 
clergy,  and  there  were  several  serving  brothers  in 
clerical  habits,  who  filled  the  offices  of  servants. 
Before  we  sat  down,  a  short  prayer  was  recited  by 
the  Archbishop.  The  Greeks  have  adopted  the 
Turkish  process  of  cooking,  and  their  dishes  also 
consist  partly  of  mutton  and  partly  of  fowl,  where 
the  original  material  is  so  disguised,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  it ;  but  its  taste  is  really  exqui- 
site, drawing  commendation  from  the  nicest  epi- 
cure. There  is,  too,  an  abundance  of  the  choicest 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

Sherbet  was  served,  and  the  celebrated  Cyprian 
wine,  called  Commandeira,  which  they  said  was 
thirty  years  old.  This  island  has  been  renowned 
for  its  wines  since  the  earliest  ages,  and  Solomon, 
the  wise  King  of  Israel — ^no  bad  judge  by-the-by — 
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praises  the  vine  of  Cyprus,  with  a  warmth  which 
shows  that  the  taste  of  its  juice  was  yet  upon  his 
Ups.  The  Greeks,  with  their  usual  inflation  of 
style,  call  it  a  panacea,  endowed  with  the  property 
of  rejuvenation.  The  Archbishop  was  temperate 
in  his  habits,  and  did  not  drink  wine,  contenting 
himself  with  sherbet.  Some  of  his  guests,  how- 
ever, took  a  double  share  without  difficulty ;  and 
left  no  doubt  of  their  hearty  acquiescence  in  the 
praises  of  this  favorite  cordial,  for  such  truly  is  the 
old  Commandeira.  The  Prelate  gave  two  toasts 
in  compliment  to  his  visitors,  one  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  to  the  Ameri- 
can Democracy.  And  well  they  struck  upon  our 
ears,  in  this  old  hall  of  the  convent  of  Nicosia ! 
After  supper  we  were  conducted  to  our  sleeping 
apartments,  where  we  found  comfortable  beds  and 
clean  sheets. 

In  the  morning  we  gave  notice  of  our  arrival  to 
the  Governor,  or  Mutzelin,  and  asked  at  what  hour 
he  would  receive  us.  He  sent  a  prompt  and  po- 
lite answer,  which  was  brought  by  two  of  his  sub- 
ordinate officers,  splendidly  equipped,  and  armed 
with  pistols,  daggers,  and  batons.  Placing  them- 
selves at  our  head,  they  led  us  in  grand  proces- 
sion— a  rare  spectacle  no  doubt  to  the  Nicosians — 
to  the  palace  of  the  Governor.  We  found  this  an 
old  mansion,  built  by  the  Venetians,  presenting 
nothing  in  its  architecture  or  distribution  worth 
description,  but  constructed,  like  all  the  larger  edi- 
fices, around  a  court-yard.  As  we  crossed  this 
paved  enclosure,  oar  Greek  attendants  intimated 
to  us,  in  a  whisper,  that  it  was  the  place  of  the  exe- 
crable tragedy  where  their  countrymen  had  pe- 
rished. We  could  not  mistake  the  expression  of 
their  piercing  eyes.  It  said,  as  plainly  as  eyes 
could  say,  that  a  day  of  vengeance  was  ardently 
desired.  The  stables  form  part  of  the  palace, 
and  open  upon  this  court-yard ;  and  some  beautiful 
horses  are  always  kept  tied  here  by  the  leg,  and 
adorned  with  splendid  caparisons.  This  is  a  piece 
of  magnificnce  in  which  the  Eastern  grandees  are 
fond  of  indulging. 

We  then  entered  the  first  large  apartment,  or  ves- 
tibule, where  we  found  a  numerous  crowd,  com- 
posed of  the  suite  and  servants  of  the  Governor, 
and  of  persons  brought  there  by  business.  Passing 
through  this  room  without  stopping,  and  then 
through  several  others,  we  were  at  length  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  important  functionary, 
upon  whose  nod  depends  the  life  or  death  of  the 
unfortunate  subjects  who  now  occupy  the  kingdom 
of  Venus. 

The  first  aspect  of  the  apartment  was  rather  im- 
posing :  not  from  its  furniture,  for  this  was  only 
the  eternal  divan,  where  rich  Turks  and  Greeks 
•pend  so  many  of  their  hours,  sleeping  and  waking; 
but  from  the  display  of  arms,  with  which  its  walls 
were  hung.  Such  a  profusion  of  pistols,  and  guns, 
and  swords,  and  daggers,  we  had  not  seen  in  the 


East.  The  passion  of  the  Turks  for  these  rich  in- 
struments of  destruction  is  well  known.  They 
are  scattered  through  their  houses  with  a  barba- 
rous magnificence.  But  the  armourial  (not  armo- 
rial) bump  of  the  Cyprian  ruler  must  have  been 
prodigiously  developed.  He  must  have  devoted 
years  of  care,  and  expended  large  treasures  upoa 
the  acquisition  of  his  collection.  And  truly  it  wai 
a  spectacle  well  worth  inspection,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged with  excellent  efiect. 

Turning  our  eyes  from  this  exhibition  to  the 
representative  of  royalty,  we  found  him  comforta- 
bly reclining  upon  his  divan,  smoking  his  pipe. 
He  barely  saluted  us  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
nod  of  the  head,  as  we  entered  the  room.  He 
might  have  been  fidy  years  of  age,  and  his  figure 
and  countenance  were  prepossessing.  With  the 
pride  of  his  countrymen  he  nourished  a  blaek  flow- 
ing beard.  This  is  an  appendage,  which,  though 
we  do  not  admire,  yet  we  can  tolerate  among  a 
people  who  still  retain  many  of  the  barbarous  traits 
which  they  brought  with  them  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Asia  to  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus.  It  is 
associated  with  our  idea  of  a  Mussulman,  and  is 
perhaps  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  his  person 
and  bearing.  But  the  efforts  of  modern  fashion  to 
bring  back  the  hair  upon  Christian  chins,  is  to  us 
one  of  the  most  disgusting  and  strangest  freaks,  by 
which  the  waywardness  of  change  has  distinguished 
itself.  It  is  Gibbon,  we  believe,  who  somewhere 
says,  there  is  little  probability  that  a  civilized  peo- 
ple, who  have  once  renounced  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing beards,  will  ever  resume  it.  But  the  acutenesa 
of  this  shrewd  observer  failed  him  in  this  remark, 
lie  did  not  count  enough  upon  foppery  and  folly. 
He  was  a  better  historian  than  prophet.  From  the 
progrress  already  made  in  the  revival  of  hairy  en- 
velopes for  the  countenance,  and  the  consequent 
destruction  of  much  of  its  expression,  he  would  be 
a  bold  writer,  who  would  now  renew  the  predic- 
tion of  the  liistonan  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Foi 
ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  never  see  the  lif 
disfigured  by  these  protuberances,  fit  only  to  defile 
the  drink  which  is  brought  to  the  mouth,  without  a 
mixed  feeling  of  dislike  and  contempt.  And  whe- 
ther upon  the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  or  the  Broad- 
way of  New- York,  if  we  meet  a  young  fop  with 
more  hair  upon  his  face  than  brains  in  his  head, 
turning  up  his  nose,  and  twisting  his  whiskers,  oi 
mustaches,  or  imperials,  or  facoris — or  whatevei 
other  title  the  emptiness  of  fashion  may  have  gives 
them, — our  mind  is  instantly  carried  back  to  the 
dirty,  miserable  streets  of  Jerusalem,  where  thii 
operation  may  be  seen  in  all  the  vigor  of  its  native 
climate.  There  we  have  many  times  passed  thi 
beggars,  as  wretched  as  hunger,  nakedness  anc 
hopelessness  can  make  them,  extended  under  i 
powerful  Syrian  sun,  and  curling  and  twisting  theii 
mustaches,  with  all  the  pride  of  an  American  oj 
European  dandy!     So  much  for  taste.     But  w( 
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most  retoTQ  from  this  digression  to  the  gOTemmen- 
Ul  pttUce  of  C  jpms. 

Etctv  Moslem  functionary,  civil  or  military, 
whom  we  have  seen,  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  had  worn  a  red  Fet  cap  and 
a  blue  frock  coat.  Damascus  presented  the  only 
exception  to  this  remark,  bat  its  well  known  fanati- 
cism had  preserTed  for  it  this  immunity.  But  this 
man,  with  a  taste  we  could  not  but  admire,  and 
with  a  courage  which  commanded  our  respect,  had 
on  the  turhan  which  his  ancestors  had  worn  since 
the  days  of  Ishmael,  a  full  red  robe,  and  slippers, 
or  babooshes.  How  he  dared  to  risk  the  bowstring, 
by  thus  neglecting  his  Imperial  master^s  orders  in 
this  point,  considered  so  important  at  Constantino- 
ple, we  know  not.  But  his  was  no  common  dan- 
ger, lor  Mahmoud  was  equally  obdurate  and  in- 
flexible. 

We  had  now  passed  through  a  large  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  had  been  introduced  to  many 
of  the  highest  functionaries, — ^to  the  Capitan  Pa- 
cha, to  Mehemet  Ali,  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  a  host 
of  goveruors,  and  of  other  officers,  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical ;  and  we  had  everywhere  been 
received  with  marked  attention.     Mehemet  Ali 
descended  from  his  divan,  as  we  entered  his  large 
salon,  and  advanced  half  way  down  the  apartment 
to  meet  us,  from  consideration,  not  to  us,  but  to 
our  country,  and  gave  us  the  post  of  honor  at  his 
side.     The  time  had  evidently  passed  by  since  the 
Moslem  authorities,  imitating  their  master,  the  Pa^ 
dischah,  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  Christian  stran- 
ger, and  said,  '*  What  does  the  slave  want  1"    But 
the  Cirprian  Governor  belonged  to  the  old  school 
of  Tarkish  etiquette,  and,  no  doubt,  anticipated  the 
pleasure  of  mortifying  the  ^^  Infidel  dogs"    But  we 
had  had  too  much  experience  of  the  Mahometan 
character  to  be  disconcerted  by  any  affectation  of 
superiority,  and  we  well  knew  how  to  treat  it;  and 
besides,  as  one  of  our  countrywomen  is  said  to 
have  remarked  to  the  Pope,  with  some  smartness 
indeed,  but  also  with  some  truth,  we  were  from  a 
land  where  every  person  is  his  own  sovereign,  and 
we  felt  little  disposition,  in  the  comer  of  a  remote 
island,  to  tolerate  the  childish  vanity  of  this  slave 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  himself  the  slave  of  the  Sul- 
taa.    As  we  entered  the  room,  we  had  taken  off 
oar  hats,  which  was  our  usual  custom  on  similar 
occasions,  as  a  mark  of  proper  respect ;  but  ob- 
serving the  part  which  our  new  friend  intended  to 
play  in  this  little  comedy,  we  instantly  took  our 
resolution,  and  replacing  our  hats  upon  our  heads, 
we  marched   to  the  divan;  and  without  further 
eeremony,  seated  ourselves  by  his  side.     Our  Ame- 
ricaa  party  followed  the  example,  and  very  com- 
fortably ensconced  themselves  in  the  cushions. 
Bat  it  was  too  much  of  an  effort  for  the  Greeks. 
They  remained  standing,  and  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, except  the  ^^Friend  of  the  People^"  for  such 
was  his  title — one  of  the  Greek  primates,  who  are 


always  in  attendance  upon  the  Governor,  and  who 
had  come  to  the  monastery  to  escort  us  to  the  pa- 
lace. He  fell  upon  his  knees  before  this  redoubta- 
ble functionary,  and  preserving  that  humble  atti- 
tude during  the  whole  interview,  he  repeated  in 
Greek  to  Mr.  Pease,  the  remarks  of  the  Governor, 
and  our  countryman  interpreted  them  into  English. 
The  Great  Man,  observing  the  turn  which  affairs 
had  taken,  accommodated  himself  to  this  change  of 
circumstances,  with  more  good  sense  and  good  hu- 
mor than  we  could  have  expected,  and  relaxing  his 
gravity,  entered  into  conversation. 

He  affected  a  good  deal  of  state  in  his  domestic 
establishment.  He  had  many  servants,  and  they 
were  richly  dressed.  Presently  entered  the  never- 
failing  relief  for  Turkish  taciturnity,  tobacco  and 
coffee ;  and  the  master  was  no  less  curious  in  his 
pipes  than  in  his  arms.  He  had  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  amber  mouth-pieces,  and  many  of  the  bowls 
and  stems  were  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  Du- 
ring our  visit,  the  pipes  were  repeatedly  changed, 
which  is  the  very  quintessence  of  Turkish  hospi- 
tality. The  coffee  was  served  in  small  China 
cups,  and  these  were  placed  in  golden  saucers. 
Then  came  the  incense-bearers,  with  odoriferous 
gums,  lighted  in  silver  censers,  which  gave  out  a 
strong  perfume,  almost  too  strong  for  our  olfactory 
nerves,  which  were  not  disciplined  to  so  severe  a 
trial.  After  this  followed  the  sprinkling,  we  might 
almost  say  the  aspersion,  with  rose-water,  which 
was  carried  around,  and  thrown  upon  us  with  an 
unpleasant  profusion.  Handkerchiefs,  richly  em- 
broidered, were  then  presented  to  each  guest ;  but 
it  evidently  was  not  their  first  tour  of  service  ;  and 
their  employment  did  not  excite  that  feeling  of 
useless  expense,  sometimes  almost  painful,  which 
is  felt,  when  these  costly  articles  receive  for  the 
first  time,  the  impression  of  the  fingers,  afler  a 
meal  d  la  Turque. 

Our  host  felt  much  interest  in  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  was  evidently  a 
partizan  of  the  Egyptian  Pacha.  He  asked  us 
many  questions  respecting  the  Viceroy  and  his 
son  Ibrahim,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  East  where  we  had  travelled.  He 
became  quite  sociable  before  the  visit  was  finished, 
and  when  we  took  leave,  his  gravity  had  softened 
into  an  appearance  of  confidence.  At  our  request, 
he  gave  orders  for  our  admission  into  the  principal 
mosque,  and  sent  one  of  his  officers  to  accompany 
us  there. 

This  edifice  was  formerly  the  metropolitan  church 
of  the  island,  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia,  and  in  it 
the  kings  of  Cyprus  were  crowned  and  buried. 
Some  half-effaced  inscriptions  in  the  marble  floor 
still  indicate  the  last  dwelling  places  of  royalty. 
The  edifice  is  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
little  change  was  necessary  to  convert  it  into  a 
Mahometan  place  of  worship.  On  the  exterior  its 
towers  have  given  place  to  two  minarets,  and  in 
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the  interior  the  sanctuary  and  all  the  monuments 
have  been  removed.  The  followers  of  Mahomet 
are  allowed  no  decoration  in  their  mosques,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  break  the  nakedness  of  the 
architecture  but  a  niche  in  one  of  the  walls,  where 
a  copy  of  the  Koran  was  deposited,  and  the  tribune 
or  little  pulpit,  for  the  imaum  or  officiating  priest. 
There  is  something,  however,  impressive  in  one  of 
these  old  structures,  thus  despoiled  of  all  its  orna- 
ments, and  delivered  to  a  false  worship.  Their 
yery  nakedness  approaches  sublimity. 

We  strolled  through  the  town  to  examine  its  fea- 
tures, and  then  visited  the  bazaars.  The  streets 
are  tolerably  regular,  and  some  of  them  are  wide 
for  an  Eastern  city.  To  our  surprise,  we  found 
them  quite  clean,  a  rare  virtue  in  these  regions. 
But  they  were  sadly  desolate,  and  the  whole  place 
presented  unequivocal  symptoms  of  rapid  decay. 
Some  of  the  Venetian  edifices,  and  yet  more  of 
their  ruins,  remained,  and  attest  the  ancient  mag- 
nificence of  their  capital.  But  most  of  the  houses 
are  miserable  huts,  contrasting  strangely  with  these 
evidences  of  its  former  splendor.  We  found  the 
principal  bazaar  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
with  the  articles  in  general  consumption  among  the 
Turks.  We  then  visited  the  ramparts,  and  made 
the  tour  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  fortification. 
Their  elevation  gave  us  a  favorable  opportunity  to 
complete  our  reconnoissance  of  the  city,  and  of  its 
environs.  A  near  inspection  confirmed  the  notion 
we  had  at  first  formed  of  the  original  extent  and 
importance  of  these  works.  Their  circuit  is  about 
three  miles,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  broad 
moat,  now  dry,  or  converted  into  a  marsh.  We 
found  many  brass  pieces  upon  the  walls,  bearing 
the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark,  showing  their  Vene- 
tian origin.  Historians  say,  that  at  the  capture  of 
this  place  two  hundred  and  fifty  cannon  were  taken 
by  the  Turks,  many  of  which  have  rested  upon  the 
fortifications  ever  since  that  period.  But  the  go- 
vernment of  Constantinople  is  not  much  given  to 
reparation,  and  the  defences  of  Nicosia  exhibit  the 
same  aspect  they  did  on  the  day  when  the  Ma- 
hometan army  marched  over  them  into  the  fallen 
city,  except  the  gradual  dilapidation  which  time 
has  occasioned. 

We  looked  over  the  town,  and  upon  the  sur- 
rounding country  ;  and  our  position,  lending  more 
effect  to  the  view,  presented  us  a  more  cheerful 
prospect  than  we  had  at  first  anticipated.  Nicosia 
contains  many  gardens,  which  appear  to  be  well 
cultivated,  and  are  planted  with  orange  trees.  The 
palm  tree,  too,  flourishes  here,  and  its  tall  slim 
trunk,  rising  over  the  buildings,  is  a  beautiful  pic- 
turesque object,  far  more  pleasant  than  the  funereal 
cypress  which  it  displaces,  and  which  is  so  common 
at  Constantinople,  and  in  most  other  Turkish  cities. 
The  roofs  of  many  buildings  are  covered  with 
earth,  in  which  fruit  trees  and  flowering  plants 
take  root,  and  overshadow  these  edifices.    This 


extent  of  foliage  is  broken  here  and  there  by  the 
elegant  kiosks,  which  belong  to  the  rich  inhabi- 
tants, and  whose  curious  architecture  is  in  happy 
unison  with  the  general  panorama.  But  the  picture 
is  lifeless.  Turkish  despotism  presses  upon  Nico- 
sia, and  this  unhappy  city  is  marching  to  that  soli- 
tude, which  too  often  follows  the  trace  of  Moslem 
conquest. 

The  great  plain  in  which  the  capital  is  situatad 
was  before  us;  but  we  have  already  sufficiently 
described  its  melancholy  and  sterile  aspect.  The 
spurs  of  Olympus  approach  the  walls,  and  at  a 
short  distance  the  whole  ridge  rises  in  all  its  lofty 
and  rugged  magnificence.  In  some  of  its  clefts 
snow  is  always  found,  and  a  Greek  village  is  ex- 
empted from  other  tribute,  upon  the  condition  that 
it  supplies  the  Governor  with  that  refreshing  arti- 
cle :  but,  with  the  true  fiscal  refinement  of  Turk- 
ish rapacity,  the  treasury  loses  nothing  by  this  ar- 
rangement, the  rest  of  the  Island  making  up  the 
quota,  and  the  Governor  thus  receiving  both  his 
taxes  and  his  snow. 

Upon  a  plateau,  near  the  very  summit  of  the 
range,  they  pointed  out  to  us  the  remains  of  a 
chateau,  erected  by  one  of  the  last  queens  of 
Cyprus  for  a  summer  residence.  It  occupied  in* 
deed  a  most  aerial  position,  and  commanded,  it  wu 
said,  a  magnificent  prospect.  Near  us,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  was  the  village  of  Cytherea,  oc- 
cupying an  agreeable  position,  and  containing 
about  two  hundred  houses.  They  are  all  cottages, 
situated  at  a  little  distance  from  one  another,  and 
are  surrounded  with  mulberry,  citron,  orange,  and 
olive  trees,  which  have  quite  a  forest-like  appear- 
ance. There  are  many  springs,  that  issue  from 
the  neighboring  hills,  and  which  spread  fertility 
over  the  fields,  which  are  well  cultivated.  This 
place  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Cypriots,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  agreeable  residence  in  the  island. 
From  all  antiquity  it  has  been  renowned  for  its 
beautiful  landscape.  Especially  dedicated  to  Ve- 
nus, its  very  name  rccals,  even  in  our  days,  images 
of  voluptuous  pleasures.  In  his  adventures  of 
Telcmachus,  where  the  young  hero  is  exposed  to 
all  the  temptations  incident  to  this  licentious  island, 
Fcnelon  depicts,  in  glowing  colors,  the  natural 
beauties  of  Cytherea.  But  however  agreeable 
are  its  shade  and  water,  it  requires  a  strong  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  discover,  in  the  aspect  of 
this  poor  Greek  village,  the  features  of  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Cyprian  goddess,  so  luxuriously 
described  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

In  the  evening  we  took  leave  of  our  monastic 
friends,  and  commenced  our  return  to  Larnica. 
We  passed  through  a  different  part  of  the  country, 
but  its  general  configuration  and  appearance  were 
very  similar  to  those  we  had  observed  in  the  former 
part  of  our  excursion.  We  thought,  however, 
that  the  fields  were  somewhat  better  cultivated, 
and  the  villages  more  numerous  and  less  wretched. 
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Andippe  particalarly,  at  the  distance  of  three 
hours  traTel  from  Nicosia,  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression, from  the  comparatively  comfortable  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants.  It  contains  about  fifty 
houses,  and  possesses  the  singular  privilege  of 
being  the  only  place  upon  the  island  where  hogs 
are  suffered  to  be  bred.  We  know  not  the  cause 
of  this  exemption.  Aradippe  has  also  a  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Luke ;  and  upon  his  festival  a  fair 
is  held,  to  which  large  crowds  resort. 

At  nightfall  we  reached  the  village  of  Dale,  and 
were  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  miller,  a  snb- 
stantial  man,  where  we  stayed,  till  morning.  His 
habitation  was  a  cottage  of  sun-dried  brick,  com- 
fortless enough,  according  to  our  notions — for  it 
possessed  little  in  the  interior  but  walls  and  floors. 
By  robbing  the  hen-roost  after  our  arrival,  and 
searching  the  garden,  they  spread  us  a  tolerable 
supper  of  fowls  and  vegetables :  and  we  carried 
to  the  table  a  good  appetite,  the  best  remedy  of 
the  traveller  against  any  of  the  littie  inconveniences 
to  which  the  kitchen  department  may  expose  him. 
Our  attendants  at  the  table  were  two  Greek  priests, 
called  from  the  clerical  mansion  to  officiate  in  this 
homUe  employment,  so  different,  in  our  estimation, 
from  their  proper  functions.  It  was  a  trait  of  life 
which  revealed  the  true  condition  of  the  Greek 
priesthood.  This  class  of  society  is  in  the  lowest 
state  of  poverty,  laboring  in  the  fields  for  their 
support.  It  is  impossible,  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, that  they  can  possess  the  necessary  informa- 
tion for  the  instruction  of  their  flocks,  or  that 
moral  influence,  which  is  its  result,  and  which  now 
enters  as  an  element  into  the  institutions  of  all  en- 
lightened Christian  countries.  These  two  priests 
had  the  aspect  of  extreme  poverty,  and,  as  far  as 
we  could  judge,  they  were  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  poor.  It  was  a  sad  spectacle ;  but  they  did 
not  feel  it  so,  and  the  few  paras  they  gained  they 
BO  doubt  considered  an  ample  compensation. 

Our  sleeping  apartments  were  indeed  none  of 
the  best,  for  our  host  could  give  us  nothing  but 
the  floor,  with  the  exception  of  two  planks,  raised 
Qpon  stools,  which  were  couches  par  excellence, 
and  where  the  elders  of  our  party  sought  repose. 
As  to  beds  and  blankets,  these  were  supplied  by 
oQi  own  cloaks.  But  we  had  too  often  passed  the 
night  in  the  middle  of  the  forest,  with  less  peaceful 
appliances  to  boot,  than  this  quiet  cottage  furnished, 
to  be  kept  awake  by  the  poverty  of  its  resources. 
In  the  morning  we  arose,  and  issued  forth  with 
much  interest,  to  examine  the  environs,  for  we 
knew  we  were  upon  classic  ground.  The  village 
of  Dale  has  indeed  preserved  the  name,  as  its  po- 
sition has  preserved  the  site,  of  the  ancient  Ida- 
lium.  which  was  one  of  the  four  cities  consecrated 
to  Venus,  as  she  herself  declares  in  the  tenth  book 
of  the  JSneid  : 

*'  Est  Ainatbus«  est  celsa  naihi  Paphos  atqiie  Cytheni 
idaliaqac  domus." 


We  ascended  the  hill  where  this  favorite  city 
formerly  existed.  It  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect, and  when  the  country  was  cultivated  and 
prosperous,  the  view  mtist  have  been  beautiful. 
But  time  has  swept  away,  even  to  the  foundation, 
every  edifice.  Not  one  stone  rests  upon  another 
within  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  These,  indeed, 
can  be  traced,  and  pieces  of  pottery,  those  inde- 
structible evidences  of  the  existence  and  ruin  of 
the  early  Greek  towns,  may  be  picked  up ;  but  the 
most  complete  desolation  rests  upon  the  place.  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  the  emotion  which  the  traveller 
experiences,  w^en  standing  upon  the  site  of  one 
of  these  old  cities,  which  had  run  its  race  before 
the  records  of  authentic  history, — constructed  and 
destroyed  before  there  were  any  written  monu- 
ments to  carry  down  the  story  of  its  fate.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pliny,  Idalium  had  been — the  beau- 
tiful and  touching  expression  of  the  Romans  to  in- 
dicate past  existence  combined  with  present  de- 
struction. After  enumerating  many  other  cities  of 
C3rprus,  that  author  adds,  "  fuere  et  ibi  Cyneria, 
Malium,  Idalium." — Plin.,  Lib,  v.  c.  31. 

The  vicinity  of  Dale  was  rendered  pleasant  by 
some  springs  of  water,  always  the  cause  of  fertil- 
ity in  the  East ;  and  there  were  trees  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  village,  which  lend  it  an  agreeable 
aspect.  It  may  be  too,  that  its  odoriferous  plants 
give  out  the  same  fragrance  which  they  did  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  island,  but  none  such  saluted 
our  nerves.  If  Virgil,  in  his  beautiful  picture, 
where  he  paints  a  rural  scene,  and  Innocence 
dwelling  with  Beauty,  drew  the  local  details  from 
this  region,  and  not  from  his  own  imagination,  the 
change  in  the  circumjacent  country  has  not  been 
less  than  in  the  lost  city  : 

"  At  Venus  Ascani  placidam  per  membra  quietem 
Inigat,  et  fotum  gremi  dea  tolht  in  altos 
Idalire  lucos,  abi  mollis  aroaracus  illam 
Floribua,  et  dalci  adspiranes  complcctitui  umbra.** 

Early  in  the  day  we  reached  Larnica.  Our 
ship  had  previously  touched  at  Limasol,  and 
after  leaving  Larnica,  we  run  down  the  island 
to  the  west,  keeping  the  coast  full  in  view,  and 
sufficiently  near  to  be  able  to  form  a  general  con- 
ception of  the  physiognomy  of  the  country.  The 
result  of  our  observations,  and  of  the  information 
we  procured,  we  shall  briefly  state. 

There  are  two  Limasols,  the  old  and  the  new. 
The  former,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Amathuntum,  was  destroyed  by  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
new,  which  was  erected  in  its  vicinity  by  one  of 
the  Lusignans,  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  now  fol- 
lowing rapidly  the  fate  of  its  two  predecessors. 
It  is  a  miserable  place,  with  a  tolerable  port,  how- 
ever, and  serves  as  an  entrepot,  whence  the  wine, 
the  principal  production  of  this  part  of  the  island, 
is  sent  to  Larnica,  and  from  thence  exported  to 
the  Levant,  and  to  Europe. 
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Continuing  down  the  coast,  we  passed  the  Cape 
of  the  Cats,  the  western  point  of  the  island,  and 
the  sites  of  many  towns  whose  names  are  record- 
ed  in  history,  and  whose  ruins  attest  their  former 
existence,  but  of  whose  annals  little  is  known, 
and  which  are  now  desolate.  Paphos,  however, 
now  Bafia,  was  too  renowned  not  to  claim  the 
tribute  of  a  passing  notice.  The  aspect  of  the 
mountains  in  its  rear  was  lofty  and  rugged,  and 
the  country  appeared  poor,  with  a  whitish  sterile 
looking  soil.  Its  port  has  become  almost  inacces- 
sible, being  obstructed  by  a  bar,  and  the  anchorage 
is  bad  even  for  the  vessels  which  can  enter  it.  It 
possesses  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  but  we 
know  not  its  means  of  defence,  nor  are  they  likely 
to  be  known,  by  any  trial  it  is  destined  to  endure. 
It  has  a  bishop  too,  but  he  is  as  poor  as  his  flock ; 
and  that  is  poverty  enough,  even  for  the  sternest 
advocate  of  Episcopal  abjuration  of  wealth.  But 
here,  too,  the  Moslem  tax-gatherer  finds  something 
to  tempt  his  rapacity,  and  Paphos  has,  or  not  long 
since  had,  its  digdaban,  its  cadi,  its  aga,  and  its 
other  officers,  with  barbarous  epithets  in  the  Turk- 
ish civil  hierarchy,  who  gathered  something  for 
themselves,  and  something  for  their  masters. 

It  was  in  this  part  of  the  island,  where  were 
found  various  mineral  productions ;  among  these  a 
kind  of  crystallized  quartz,  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Levant,  and  called  "  Bufia  diamonds  ;*'  and  the 
asbestos  stone  of  a  superior  quality,  known  as  the 
'*  cotton  stone,^^  the  fibres  of  which  are  white,  fine 
and  flexible.  It  derives  its  name,  Ameanthus,  from 
the  place  in  whose  vicinity  it  is  found.  It  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  Pliny  describes  the 
process  of  its  manufacture  into  cloth,  but  so  erro- 
neously that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  his 
information.  He  says,  it  was  so  common,  that 
the  Cypriots  used  it  for  sails  for  their  vessels.  It 
was  certaiuly  much  esteemed,  and  wherever  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  burned,  this  material  was 
sought  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  them,  and  thus 
preserving  their  ashes  more  pure. 

As  to  the  mines  of  gold,  of  copper,  of  iron,  and 
of  tin,  which  are  described  by  Ptolemy,  by  Stra- 
bo,  by  Pliny,  and  by  many  other  authors,  as  ex- 
isting in  Cyprus,  and  by  their  products  contributing 
to  a  part  of  its  wealth,  they  have  been  not  only 
abandoned  long  since,  but  their  sites  are  unknown. 
We  might  almost  doubt  their  existence,  were  not  the 
evidence  of  antiquity  so  strong  upon  the  subject. 

For  the  sake  of  geographical  accuracy,  it  may 
be  well  to  state,  that  four  sites  have  claimed  the 
name  of  Paphos,  two  in  ancient,  and  two  in  modem 
times,  but  all  occupying  the  same  region,  succeed- 
ing each  other,  as  some  of  the  calamities  to  which 
the  island  has  always  been  subject,  have  struck 
their  predecessors  in  succession.  Alas  for  the 
mutability  of  the  things  of  this  world !  It  would 
puzzle  the  Paphian  goddess  to  trace  the  founda- 
tion of  her  own  temple  ;  to  tell  where  were  the  hun- 


dred altars,  which  smoked  with  the  blood  of  animals 
sacrificed  to  her  worship,  and  which  sent  up  the 
perfume  of  the  richest  odors  of  Arabia. 

Before  bidding  adieu  to  this  branch  of  our  task, 
we  are  tempted  to  introduce  to  our  readers  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  Cyprus,  whose 
honors  are  not  indeed  recorded  in  the  Herald^s 
College,  but  which  are  commemorated  in  the  Cy- 
prian annals.     They  trace  their  descent  from  the 
earliest  times,  even  from  the  period  of  the  Roman 
domination.     It  is  well  known  that  Cyprus  has 
always  been,  more  or  less,  infested  with  venomous 
snakes,  whose  bite  is  fatal.     Among  these,  the 
most  dreaded  is  the  asp,  and  popular  credulity  has 
given  faith  to  the  pretensions  of  charlatansy  who 
affect  to  cure  the  patient  by  various  tricks  and  in- 
cantations.    But  this  Esculapian  family  possessed 
a  hereditary  virtue,  and  did  not  depend  for  its  re- 
nown upon  any  superstitious  practices.      Their 
name  was  Ophiogenes,  and  their  power  over  the 
serpent  tribe  was  so  great,  that  these  would  caress 
and  lick  them  like  little  dogs,  without  doing  aoy 
injury.     The  cure  was   operated   by   the  simple 
touch  of  a  member  of  the  family,  and  was  infalli- 
ble.    Exagon,  who  was  ambassador  from  Cyprus 
to  Rome,  and  who  claimed  thi»  descent,  gave  an 
irrefragible  proof  of  confidence  in  his  power.     He 
placed  himself  naked  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
suls, in  a  large  barrel,  filled  with  serpents.     To  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  Romans,  the  reptiles  did 
him   no  injury,  but   caressed  him,  and  exhibited 
marks  of  pleasure  in  his  company.     An  old  histo- 
rian thus  writes  :  "  I  do  not  know  if  any  of  thi* 
family  remain,  or  if  some  other  has  inherited  its 
virtue,  but  I  do  know  that  in  1701,  there  was   & 
man   at   Famagosta,  who,  by  pronouncing   some 
words  quite  low,  cured  the  bite  of  asps,  serpents 
very   venomous,    and   very    common    in  that  is- 
land." 

As  late  as  1831,  not  only  was  public  confident® 
not  weakened  in  this  curative  power,  but  tlie  inci- 
dents of  the  process  are  gravely  given  by  Messrs- 
Michaud,  of  the  French  Academy,  and  Poujoula'^» 
two  French  authors,  who  have  jointly  written    • 
book  of  travels   in  the   East.     Af^er  recounting 
that  a  man  who  was  bitten  by  an  asp,  sent  an  e^' 
press  to  the  favored  mortal  who  had  the  power  t^ 
heal,  and  that  the  latter  "  brought  a  glass  of  wate*"* 
in  which  he  threw  some  dust,  and  presented  i^> 
pronouncing  some   unknown  words,  and   saying* 
*  return  to  the  sick  person,  you  will  find  him  cured,'  * 
they  add,  that  in  eflfect, "  the  sick  man  on  the  return 
of  the  express,  was  found  standing,  and  felt  n^ 
more  pain."    Then  follow  some  remarks  upon  hu- 
man incredulity,  and  upon  **  that  ignorance  which 
does  not  believe  any  thing,"  through  which  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  learned  authors  were  dis- 
posed to  give  faith  to  the  exhibitions  of  this  he- 
reditary curative   power,   in   the    island    of  Cy- 
prus. 
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Now,  though  we  firmly  think  with  Hamlet,  that 

"  There  tr*»  more  things  in  heaTen  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamM  of  in  your  philoaophy," 

and  hare  long  since  abandoned  the  proud  principle 
of  beliefing  nothing  we  do  not  understand,  yet 
npon  this  occasion  our  travelling  predecessors  in 
the  regions  of  the  East  make  rather  large  de- 
mands upon  our  stock  of  credulity,  and  we  have 
witnessed  too  many  clever  tricks  among  our  own 
Indians,  not  to  invoke  the  testimony  of  our  reason, 
when  reading  the  narratives  of  similar  efforts 
among  the  mountebanks  of  Cyprus.  But  we  will 
not  forestall  the  judgment  of  our  readers  upon  this 
important  subject,  and  shall  content  ourselves 
with  repeating  afler  the  Minstrel^ 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 
I  say  the  Ule  aa  'twas  said  to  me." 

We  have  already  passed  the  bounds  of  our  own 
jadgment,  and  probably  of  the  reader's  patience,  in 
the  nnreasonable  length  to  which  this  article  is 
extended.  And  yet  we  have  not  touched  upon  the 
government,  pop'ilation,  revenues,  productions,  nor 
commerce  of  Cyprus,  nor  upon  many  other  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
mhabitants,  and  illustrative  of  the  operation  of 
Mahometan  institutions  over  a  subjugated  coun- 
try. In  another  number  we  shall  give  the  result 
of  oar  observations  upon  these  topics. 


And  thus  it  is  we  daily  mourn 

For  something  Heaven  has  snatched  away. 
Forgetting  there  will  soon  be  bom 

A  fairer  and  a  brighter  day ! 

_     .  Egeiu. 
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I  MOURN  NOT  AS  I  MOURNED. 

I  moam  not  as  I  moum'd  of  yore, 

O'er  ev'ry  fair  and  fading  thing, 
Ere  youth's  liew  itching  dream  was  o'er — 

A  dream  of  life's  perpetual  Spring ; 
Before  I  knew  that  ev'ry  flower 

Bore  in  its  bosom  pale  decay, 
Or  felt  that  beauty's  fairy  dower, 

Like  Summer  blooms,  must  fade  away ! 

I  mourn  not  as  I  moum'd  at  first, 

Ere  life  had  left  me  but  the  lees ; 
When  hope  was  like  a  glorious  burst 

Of  sunshine  on  the  Summer  seas ! 
I  moam  not  as  I  moum'd  for  them — 

The  roses  of  delicious  May, 
When  first  they  wither'd  on  the  stem. 

Beneath  the  finger  of  decay ! 

I  mourn  not.    Spring  will  bring  them  back. 

As  stars  to  yonder  midnight  sky. 
Remembering  still  their  burning  track, 

When  glowing  day  has  flitted  by ; 
I  monm  not  as  above  an  urn. 

O'er  which  pale  Love  his  vigil  keeps — 
With  Spring,  the  flowers  will  all  return ; 

1  know  that  Nature  only  sleeps ! 

Bot  1  have  mourn'd  for  many  a  thing 
I  fear'd  that  Time  would  ne*er  restore  j 

And  thought  not  of  the  coming  Spring, 
Nor  of  the  vernal  wreath  she  wore. 

Vol.  VII— 14 


WORDSWORTH. 

BY  H.  T.  TUCKERMAN. 

In  an  intellectual  history  of  our  age,  the  bard  of 
Rydal  Mount  must  occupy  a  prominent  place.    His 
name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  poetical 
criticism  of  the  period,  that,  even  if  his  productions 
are  hereafler  neglected,  he  cannot  wholly  escape 
consideration.     The  mere   facts  of  his  life  will 
preserve  his  memory.     It  will  not  be  forgotten  that 
one  among  the  men  of  acknowledged  genius  in 
England,  during  a  period  of  great  political  excite- 
ment, and  when  society  accorded  to  literary  suc- 
cess the  highest  honors,  should  voluntarily  remain 
secluded  amid  the  mountains,  the  uncompromising 
advocate  of  a  theory,  from  time  to  time  sending 
forth  his  effusions,  as  uncolored  by  the  poetic  taste 
of  the  time,  as  statues  from  an  isolated  quarry.    It 
has  been  the  fortune  of  Wordsworth,  like  many 
original  characters,  to  be  almost  wholly  regarded 
from  the  two  extremes  of  prejudice  and  admiration. 
The  eclectic  spirit,  which  is  so  appropriate  to  the 
criticism  of  Art,  has  seldom  swayed  his  commen- 
tators.    It  has  scarcely  been  admitted,  that  his 
works  may  please  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  par- 
ticular traits,  and  in  other  respects  prove  wholly 
uncongenial.     Whoever  recognizes  his  beauties  is 
held  responsible  for  his   system;  and  those  who 
have  clearly  stated  his  defects,  have  been  unfairly 
ranked  with  the  insensible  and  unreasonable  re- 
viewers who  so  fiercely  assailed  him  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.     There  is  a  medium  ground,  from 
which  we  can  survey  the  subject  to  more  advan- 
tage.    From  this  point  of  observation,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  there  is  reason  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.     It  was  natural  and  just  that  the  lovers 
of  poetry,  reared  in  the  school  of  Shakspeare, 
should  be  repelled  at  the  outset  by  a  new  minstrel, 
whose  prelude  was  an  argument.     It  was  like  be- 
ing detained  at  the  door  of  a  cathedral  by  a  dull 
cicerone,  who,   before  granting  admittance,  must 
needs  deliver  a  long  homily  on  the  grandeur  of 
the  interior,  and  explain  away  its   deficiencies. 
**  Let  us  enter,"  we  impatiently  exclaim :  "  if  the 
building  is  truly  grand,  its  sublimity  needs  no  ex- 
positor ;  if  it  is  otherwise,  no  reasoning  will  ren- 
der  it  impressive."    The  idea  of  adopting  for  po- 
etical objects  **  the  real  language  of  men,  when  in 
a  state  of  vivid  sensation,"  was  indeed,  as  Cole- 
ridge observes,  never  strictly  attempted  ;  but  there 
was  something  so   deliberate,  and  even  culd,  iu 
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Wordsworth^s  first  appeal,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
it  was  unattractive.  Byron  and  Burns  needed  no 
introduction.  The  earnestness  of  their  manner 
aecared  instant  attention.  Their  principles  and 
purposes  were  matters  of  after-thought.  Who- 
ever is  even  superficially  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  must  have  prophecied  a  doubtful  reception 
to  a  bard,  who  begins  by  calmly  stating  his  reasons 
for  considering  prose  and  verse  identical,  his  wish 
to  inculcate  certain  truths  which  he  deemed  neg- 
lected, and  the  several  considerations  which  induced 
him  to  adopt  rhyme  for  the  purpose.  Nor  is  this 
feeling  wholly  unworthy  of  respect,  even  admitting, 
with  Wordsworth,  that  mere  popularity  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  genuineness  of  poetry.  Minds  of  po- 
etical sensibility  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  true 
poet  as  so  far  inspired  by  his  experience,  as  to 
write  from  a  spontaneous  enthusiasm.  They  re- 
gard verse  as  his  natural  element — ^the  most  con- 
genial form  of  expression.  They  imagine  he 
can  scarcely  account  wholly  to  himself,  far  less  to 
others,  for  his  diction  and  imagery, — any  farther 
than  they  are  the  result  of  emotion  too  intense  and 
absorbing  to  admit  of  any  conscious  or  reflective 
process.  Even  if  "  poetry  takes  its  origin  from 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity,"  it  must  be  of 
that  earnest  and  tender  kind,  w^hich  is  only  occa- 
sionally experienced.  Trust,  therefore,  was  not 
readily  accorded  a  writer  who  scarcely  seemed 
enamored  of  his  Art,  and  presented  a  theory  in 
prose  to  win  the  judgment,  instead  of  first  taking 
captive  the  heart  by  the  music  of  his  lyre.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  just  cause  of  Wordsworth's  early 
want  of  appreciation.  He  has  not  only  written 
too  much  from  pure  reflection,  but  the  quantity  of 
his  verse  is  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  its  quality. 
He  has  too  often  written  for  the  mere  sake  of  wri- 
ting. The  mine  he  opened  may  be  inexhaustible, 
but  to  him  it  is  not  given  to  bring  to  light  all  its 
treasures.  His  characteristics  are  not  universal. 
His  power  is  not  unlimited.  On  the  contrary,  his 
points  of  peculiar  excellence,  though  rare,  are 
comparatively  few.  He  has  endeavored  to  extend 
his  range  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  In  a  word, 
he  has  written  too  much,  and  too  indiscriminately. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  habit  has  made  the  work  of 
versifying  necessary,  and  he  has  too  often  resorted 
to  it  merely  as  an  occupation.  Poetry  is  too  sa- 
cred to  be  thus  mechanically  pursued.  The  true 
bard  seizes  only  genial  periods,  and  inciting  themes. 
He  consecrates  only  his  better  moments  to  '*  the 
divinest  of  arts.''  He  feels  that  there  is  a  corres- 
pondence between  certain  subjects  and  his  indi- 
vidual genius,  and  to  these  he  conscientiously  de- 
votes his  powers.  Wordsworth  seems  to  have 
acted  on  a  diflTerent  principle.  It  is  obvious  to  a 
discerning  reader  that  his  muse  is  frequently  whip- 
ped into  service.  He  is  too  often  content  to  indite 
a  series  of  conmion-place  thoughts,  and  memorial- 
ize topics  which  have  apparently  awakened  in  his 


mind  only  a  formal  interest.  It  sometimes  seems 
as  if  he  had  taken  up  the  business  of  a  bard,  and 
felt  bound  to  fulfil  its  functions.  His  political 
opinions,  his  historical  reading,  almost  every  event 
of  personal  experience,  must  be  chronicled,  in  the 
form  of  a  sonnet  or  blank  verse.  The  language 
may  be  chaste,  the  sentiment  unexceptionable,  the 
moral,  excellent,  and  yet  there  may  be  no  poetry, 
and  perhaps  the  idea  has  been  often  better  ex- 
pressed in  prose.  Even  the  admirers  of  Words- 
worth are  compelled,  therefore,  to  acknowledge, 
that  with  all  his  unrivalled  excellencies,  he  has  writ- 
ten too  many 

"  Such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  alow.** 

Occasional  felicities  of  style  do  not  atone  for  such 
frequent  desecration  of  the  muse.  We  could  for- 
give them  in  a  less-gifted  minstrel ;  but  with  one  of 
Wordsworth's  genius  it  is  more  difficult  to  compro- 
mise. The  number  of  his  indiflferent  attempts 
shade  the  splendor  of  his  real  merit.  The  poems 
protected  by  his  fame,  which  are  uninspired  by  his 
genius,  have  done  much  to  blind  a  large  class  of 
readers  to  his  intrinsic  worth.  Another  circum- 
stance has  contributed  to  the  same  result.  His 
redeeming  grraces  often,  from  excess,  become  blem- 
ishes. In  avoiding  the  tinsel  of  a  meretricious 
style,  he  sometimes  degenerates  into  positive  home- 
liness. In  rejecting  profuse  ornament,  he  often 
presents  his  conceptions  in  so  bald  a  manner  as  to 
prove  utterly  unattractive.  His  simplicity  is  not 
infrequently  childish ;  his  calmness  stagnation,  his 
pathos  puerility.  And  these  impressions,  in  some 
instances,  have  been  allowed  to  ortweigh  those 
which  his  more  genuine  qualities  inspire.  For 
when  wc  reverse  the  picture,  Wordsworth  presents 
claims  to  grateful  admiration,  second  to  no  poet  of 
the  age ;  and  no  susceptible  and  observing  mind 
can  study  his  writings  without  yielding  him  at  least 
this  cordial  acknowledgment.  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  happy  influence  Wordsworth  has  ex- 
erted upon  poetical  taste  and  practice,  by  the  ex- 
ample he  has  given  of  a  more  simple  and  artless 
style.  Like  the  sculptors  who  lead  their  pupils 
back  to  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,  and  the 
painters  who  introduced  the  practice  of  drawing 
from  the  human  figure,  Wordsworth  opposed  to  the 
artificial  and  declamatory,  the  clear  and  natural  in 
diction.  He  exhibited,  as  it  were,  a  new  source 
of  the  elements  of  expression.  He  endeavored, 
and  with  singular  success,  to  revive  a  taste  for  less 
exciting  poetry.  He  boldly  tried  the  experiment 
of  introducing  plain  viands,  at  a  banquet  garnished 
with  all  the  art  of  gastronomy.  He  oflfered  to 
substitute  crystal  water  for  ruddy  wine,  and  invited 
those  accustomed  only  to  '*  a  sound  of  revelry  by 
night,"  to  go  forth  and  breathe  the  air  ot  moun- 
tains, and  gaze  into  the  mirror  of  peaceful  lakes. 
He  aimed  to  persuade  men  that  they  could  be 
**  moved  by  gentler  excitements"  than  those  of 
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Itanrf  and  riolence.  He  essayed  to  calm  their 
betdag  hearts,  to  cool  their  ferered  blood,  to  lead 
them  gently  back  to  the  foantains  that  '*  go  softly.'" 
He  bsde  them  repose  their  throbbing  brows  upon 
the  lap  of  Natare.  He  quietly  advocated  the 
peace  of  mral  solitude,  the  pleasure  of  evening 
walks  among  the  hills,  as  more  salutary  than  more 
oatentatioos  amusements.  The  lesson  was  suited 
to  the  period.  It  came  forth  from  the  retirement 
of  Nature  as  quietly  as  a  zephyr ;  but  it  was  not 
kwt  in  the  hum  of  the  world.  Insensibly  it  min- 
gled with  the  noisy  strife,  and  subdued  it  to  a 
sweeter  murmur.  It  fell  upon  the  heart  of  youth, 
and  its  passions  grew  calmer.  It  imparted  a  more 
harmoDions  tone  to  the  meditations  of  the  poet. 
It  tempered  the  aspect  of  life  to  many  an  eager 
spirit,  and  gradually  weaned  the  thoughtful  from 
the  encroachments  of  false  taste  and  conven- 
tional habits.  To  a  commercial  people  it  portray- 
ed the  attractiveness  of  tranquillity.  Before  an 
unhealthy  and  flashy  literature,  it  set  up  a  standard 
of  trntbfalneas  and  simplicity.  In  an  age  of  me- 
chanical triumph,  it  celebrated  the  majestic  re- 
•oarces  of  the  uoiverse. 

To  this  calm  voice  firom  the  mountains,  none 
eonld  listen  without  advantage.  What  though  its 
tones  were  sometimes  monotonous? — they  were 
hopefal  and  serene.  To  listen  exclusively,  might 
indeed  prove  wearisome ;  but  in  some  placid  mo- 
ments those  mild  echoes  could  not  but  bring  good 
cheer.  In  the  turmoil  of  cities,  they  refreshed 
from  contrast;  among  the  green  fields,  they  in- 
clined the  mind  to  recognize  blessings  to  which  it 
is  often  insensible.  There  were  ministers  to  the 
passions,  and  apostles  of  learning,  sufficient  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  Such  an  age  could  well 
suffer  one  preacher  of  the  simple,  the  natural  and 
the  true ;  one  advocate  of  a  wisdom  not  bom  of 
books,  of  a  pleasure  not  obtainable  from  society,  of 
a  satisfaction  underived  from  outward  activity. 
And  such  a  prophet  proved  William  Wordsworth. 

Sensibility  to  Nature  is  characteristic  of  poets 
in  general.  Wordsworth's  feelings  in  this  regard 
have  the  character  of  affection.  He  does  not 
break  out  into  ardent  apostrophes  like  that  of  By- 
ron addressed  to  the  Ocean,  or  Coleridge's  Hymn 
at  Chamouni ;  but  his  verse  breathes  a  constant 
and  serene  devotion  to  all  the  charms  of  natural 
scenery — ^from  the  mountain-range  that  bounds  the 
horiion,  to  the  daisy  beside  his  path  : 

*'  If  stateiy  passions  in  me  bum, 
And  one  chance  look  to  thee  I  turn, 
1  drink,  oat  of  an  humbler  am, 

A  lowlier  pleasure ; 
The  homely  syn^pathy,  tliat  heeds 
The  common  life  oar  nature  breeds, 
A  witdom,  fitted  to  the  needs 

Of  hearu  ai  leisure." 

He  does  not  seem  so  much  to  resort  to  the  quiet 
scenes  of  the  coimtry  for  occasional  recreation,  as 
Co  live  and  breathe  only  in  their  tranquil  atmos- 


phere. His  interest  in  the  universe  has  been 
justly  called  personal.  It  is  not  the  passion  of  a 
lover  in  the  dawn  of  his  bliss,  nor  the  unexpected 
delight  of  a  metropolitan,  to  whose  sense  rural 
beauty  is  arrayed  in  the  charms  of  novelty ;  bat 
rather  the  settled,  familiar,  and  deep  attachment  of 
a  friend : 

"Though  absent  long, 
These  forais  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landacape  to  a  blind  man's  eye : 
But  oft  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them 
In  hours  of  weariness  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration." 

The  life,  both  inward  and  outward,  of  Wordsworth, 
is  most  intimately  associated  with  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. Amid  them  he  was  bom,  and  to  them  has 
he  ever  looked  for  the  necessary  aliment  of  his 
being.  Nor  are  his  feelings  on  the  subject  merely 
passive  or  negative.  He  has  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him.  To  the  influences  of  Nature  he 
brings  a  philosophic  imagination.  No  transient 
pleasure,  no  casual  agency,  does  he  ascribe  to  the 
outward  world.  In  his  view,  its  functions  in  rela- 
tion to  man  are  far  more  penetrating  and  eflicient 
than  has  ever  been  acknowledged.  Human  educa- 
tion he  deems  a  process  for  which  the  Creator  has 
made  adequate  provision  in  this  ^  goodly  frame** 
of  earth  and  sea  and  sky. 

"  He  had  small  need  of  books ;  for  many  a  Tale 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountoins  hung ; 
And  many  a  legend  people  the  dark  woods. 
Nourished  Imagination  in  her  growth. 
And  gave  the  Mind  that  apprehensive  power, 
By  which  it  is  made  quick  to  recognize 
The  moral  scope  and  aptitude  of  things.'* 
♦  •  ♦  ♦  • 

"  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man. 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  sages  can.** 

Accordingly,  both  in  details  and  combination,  Na- 
ture has  been  the  object  of  his  long  and  earnest 
study.  To  illustrate  her  unobserved  and  silent 
ministry  to  the  heart,  has  been  his  favorite  pursuit. 
From  his  poems  might  be  gleaned  a  compendium 
of  mountain  influences.  Even  the  animal  world 
is  viewed  in  the  same  light :  In  the  much-ridiculed 
Peter  Bell,  Susan,  and  the  White-Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone,  we  have  striking  instances.  To  present  the 
afiecting  points  of  its  relation  to  mankind  has  been 
one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful  experiments 
of  his  muse : 

*'  One  lesson,  shepherd,  let  us  two  divide, 
Taught  both  by  what  she  shows  and  what  eoncsals. 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride. 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.** 

It  is  the  common  and  universal  in  Nature  that  he 
loves  to  celebrate.  The  rare  and  startling  seldom 
find  a  place  in  his  verse.     That  calm,  soothing^ 
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habitual  language,  addressed  to  the  mind  by  the 
common  air  and  sky,  the  ordinary  verdure,  the  field- 
flower,  and  the  sunset,  is  the  almost  invariable 
theme  of  his  song.  And  herein  have  his  labors 
proved  chiefly  valuable.  They  have  tended  to 
make  us  more  reverent  listeners  to  the  daily  voices 
of  earth,  to  make  us  realize  the  goodness  of  our 
common  heritage,  and  partake,  with  a  more  con- 
scious and  grateful  sensibility,  of  the  beautiful 
around  us.  In  the  same  spirit  has  Wordsworth 
looked  upon  human  life  and  history.  To  lay  bare 
the  native  elements  of  character  in  its  simplest 
form,  to  assert  the  essential  dignity  of  life  in  its 
most  rude  and  common  manifestations,  to  vindicate 
the  interest  which  belongs  to  human  beings,  sim- 
ply as  sucb,  have  been  the  darling  objects  of  his 
thoughts.  Instead  of  Corsairs  and  Laras,  peerless 
ladies  and  perfect  knights,  he  loved  to  depict 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good, 

For  humnn  nature's  daily  food, 

For  transient  sorrow's  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles." 

A  waggoner,  a  beggar,  a  potter,  a  pedler,  are  the  cha- 
racters of  whose  feelings  and  experience  he  sings. 
The  operation  of  industry,  bereavement,"  temptation, 
remorse  and  local  influence,  upon  these  children  of 
humble  toil,  have  furnished  problems  which  he  has 
delighted  to  solve.  And  who  shall  say  that  in  so 
doing,  he  has  not  been  of  signal  service  to  his 
kind  1  Who  shall  say  that  through  such  portraits  a 
wider  and  truer  sympathy,  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
human  brotherhood,  a  more  just  self-respect,  has 
not  been  extensively  awakened?  Have  not  our 
eyes  been  thus  opened  to  the  better  aspects  of  ig- 
norance and  poverty?  Have  we  not  thus  been 
made  to  feel  the  true  claims  of  man  1  Allured  by 
the  gentle  monitions  from  Rydal  Mount,  do  wo 
not  now  look  upon  our  race  in  a  more  meek  and 
susceptible  mood,  and  pass  the  lowliest  being  be- 
side the  highway  with  more  of  that  new  sentiment 
of  respect  and  hope  which  was  heralded  by  the 
star  of  Bethlehem  ?  Can  wo  not  more  sincerely 
exclaim  with  the  hero  of  Sartor  Resartus :  **  Poor, 
wandering,  wayward  man !  Art  thou  not  tried, 
beaten  with  many  stripes,  even  as  I  am  ?  Ever, 
whether  thou  wear  the  royal  mantle  or  the  beg- 
gar^s  gaberdine,  art  thou  not  so  weary,  so  heavy 
laden  1  O !  my  brother,  my  brother !  why  cannot 
I  shelter  thee  in  my  bosom,  and  wipe  away  all  tears 
from  thine  eyes  V 

In  accordance  with  this  humane  philosophy, 
Childhood  is  contemplated  by  Wordsworth.  The 
spirit  of  the  Saviour's  sympathy  with  this  beautiful 
era  of  life,  seems  to  possess  his  muse.  Its  uncon- 
sciousness, its  ignorance  of  death,  its  trust,  hope 
and  peace,  its  teachings,  and  promise  he  has  por- 
trayed with  rare  sympathy.  Witness,  "We  are 
Seven,"  the  "  Pet  Lamb,"  and  especially  the  Ode, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  and  most  characteristic 
of  Wordsworth's  compositioDS.    A  reader  of  his 


poetry,  who  imbibes  its  spirit,  can  scarcely  look 
upon  the  young  with  indiflTerence.  The  parent 
must  thence  derive  a  new  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  children,  and  learn  to  reverence  their  innocence, 
to  leave  unmarrcd  their  tender  traits,  and  to  yield 
them  more  confidently  to  the  influences  of  Nature. 
In  his  true  and  feeling  chronicles  of  the  "heaven'* 
that  "  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,"  Wordsworth 
has  uttered  a  silent  but  most  eloquent  reproach 
upon  all  the  absurdities  and  sacrilegious  abuses  of 
modern  education.  He  has  made  known  the  truth, 
that  children  have  their  lesson  to  convey  as  well 
as  receive : 

"  O  dearest,  dearest  boy,  my  heart 
For  better  lore  would  seldom  yearn. 

Could  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
Of  what  from  thee  i  learn." 

He  has  made  more  evident  the  awful  chasm  be- 
tween the  repose  and  hopefulness  of  happy  child^ 
hood,  and  the  cynical  distrust  of  worldly  age.  He 
thus  indirectly  but  forcibly  appeals  to  men  for  a 
more  guarded  preservation  of  the  early  dew  of  ex- 
istence, so  recklessly  lavished  upon  the  desert  of 
ambition  : 


(( 


Those  first  afiections, 


Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 

Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day  ; 

Are  yet  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 

Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 

Of  the  eternal  silence." 

He  has  exemplified  that  the  worst  evil  of  life  is 
rather  acquired  than  inherited,  and  vindicated  the 
beneficent  designs  of  the  Creator,  by  exhibiting 
humanity  when  fresh  from  his  hand.     This  is  a 
high   moral  service.     Upon  many  of  those  who 
have  become  familiar  with  Wordsworth  in  youthi 
such  impressions  must  have  been  permanent  and 
invaluable,  greatly  influencing  their  observation  ^^ 
life  and  nature,  and  touching  "  to  finer  issues"  their 
unpledged  sympathies.     It  is  with  the  eye  of  * 
meditative  poet  that  Wordsworth  surveys  life  and 
nature.     And  thus  inspired,  a  new  elevation  is  im- 
parted to  "  ordinary  moral  sensations,"  and  it  i» 
the  sentiment  rather  than  the  subject  which  gires 
interest  to  the  song.     Hence  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  reader  should  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  the  poet,  to  enjoy  or  understand  him. 
He  appeals  to  that  contemplative  spirit  which  does 
not  belong  to  all,  and  visits  even  its  votaries  but 
occasionally  ;  to  "  a  sadness  that  has  its  seat  in  the 
depths  of  reason ;"  he  professes  to   "  follow  the 
fluxes  and  refluxes  of  the  mind  when  agitated  by 
the  great  and  simple  aflfections  of  our  nature." 
To  enter  into  purposes  like  these,  there  must  exist 
a  delicate  sympathy  with  human  nature,  a  reflec- 
tive habit,  a  mingling  of  reason  and  fancy,  an  im- 
agination active  but  not  impassioned.    The  frame 
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of  mind  which  he  labors  to  induce,  and  in  which 
be  must  be  read,  is 

**  That  tweet  mood  when  pleasare  lores  to  pay 

Tribute  to  ease  ;  and,  of  its  joy  secure, 

The  heart  luzahates  with  indifferent  things, 

Wasting  its  kindliness  on  stocks  and  stones, 

Aod  on  the  vacant  air ;" 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

** that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 

Id  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on, 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 
And  even  the  motion  of  oor  human  blood. 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  bcKJy,  and  become  a  living  soul. 
While,  with  an  eye  made  quiet  by  the  power 
Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy. 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things." 

This  calm  and  holy  musing,  this  deep  and  inti- 
mate communion  with  Nature,  this  spirit  of  peace, 
&boaId  sometimes  risit  us.  There  are  periods 
vhen  passionate  poetry  wearies,  and  a  lively  mea- 
sure is  discordant.  There  are  times  when  we  are 
calmed  aod  softened,  and  it  is  a  luxury  to  pause 
and  forget  the  promptings  of  desire  and  the  cares 
of  life ;  when  it  is  a  relief  to  leave  the  crowd  and 
wander  into  solitude ;  when,  faint  and  disappointed, 
we  seek,  like  tired  children,  the  neglected  bosom  of 
Nature,  and  in  the  serenity  of  her  maternal  smile, 
find  rest  and  solace.  Such  moments  redeem  exist- 
ence from  its  monotony,  and  refresh  the  human 
heart  with  dew  from  the  urns  of  Peace.  Then  it 
is  that  the  bard  of  Bydal  Mount  is  like  a  brother, 
aad  we  deeply  feel  that  it  is  good  for  us  to  have 
known  him. 


NEW-YEAR  WISHES. 

Sweet  friends !  be  still,  those  joyous  wishes  cease, 
W'hy  mock  me  thus  with  idle  words  of  bliss  ? 

Can  the  new  year  bring  back  departed  peace  ? 
Can  it  restore  the  treasures  that  I  miss  ? 

Can  it  revive  the  blessings  1  have  wept  ? — 
The  hopes  that  blossomed  to  decline  and  die  ? 

The  crashed  ambition  that  so  long  has  slept  ? 
The  wild  illusions  of  the  days  gone  by? 

Can  it  erase  the  records  of  the  past. 
And  take  from  memory  the  trace  of  tears? 

Can  It  remove  the  disappointments  cast 
O'er  all  the  visions  of  those  vanished  years  ? 

Will  it  renew  the  friendships  that  have  fled  ? 

Bid  fairy  Love  his  moon-lit  pinions  wave  ? 
Will  it  recall  the  young,  the  lost,  the  dead, 

From  their  cold  slumbers  in  the  deep,  dark  grave  ? 

Can  it  command  the  conflict  and  the  strife 

Of  early  confidence  again  to  swell  ? 
Will  it  restore  the  rapture  to  my  life, 

And  still  the  trembling  echo  of  farewell  ? 

0 !  could  ye  calm  the  weariness  of  gloom, 
And  tempt  forgotten  dreams  again  to  flow ; 

Recall  the  loved,  the  loving,  from  the  tomb, 
Restore  to  youth  its  fervor  and  its  glow ; 


Then  might  I  feel  the  enthusiastic  thrill 
Of  bounding  ecstasy,  that  lit  the  past; 
Then  might  this  loneliness  of  heart  be  still, 
And  joys  return,  that  flitted  by  so  fast ! 
But  since  this  cannot  be,  my  friends !  your  kindness  is  in 

vain — 
How  can  the  fallen  star  of  hope  ascend  to  Heaven  again  ? 

i.  T.  L. 


COLONIAL  HISTORY  OF  VIRGINIA : 

A  PLEA  FOR  ITS  PRESERVATION. 

Richmond,  January  13, 1841. 
Mb.  T.  W.  White, 

Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Metsenger. 
Deik  Sir:  The  enclosed  communication  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  public  attention  to  a  subject  of  much  interest 
to  Virginians,  and  indeed  to  the  people  of  our  country  gene* 
rally,  as  the  early  annals  of  Virginia  constitute  an  impor* 
tant,  and,  I  regret  to  add,  a  neglected  portion  of  American 
history.  The  MS.  is  at  your  service  if  you  think  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  your  valuable  periodical.  Can 
you  suggest  no  means,  my  dear  sir,  by  which  the  records 
and  traditions  of  this  "ancient  commonwealth,"  j^hich 
time  has  spared,  either  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, can  be  preserved  ?  What  has  become  of  the  **  His- 
torical and  Philosophical  Society  of  Virginia?" 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  W.  Gilmbb. 

[To  the  inquiries  of  our  respected  and  distinguished  cor- 
respondent, we  answer  that  we  duly  appreciate  with  him 
the  importance  of  some  efiective  plan  for  collecting  and  pre- 
serving the  memorials  of  our  State  history,  before  the  march 
of  time  shall  have  consigned  them  to  oblivion.  With  re- 
gard to  the  "  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,"  we 
regret  to  understand  from  a  source  entitled  to  credit,  that 
if  it  be  not  actually  extinct,  it  is  at  least  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation.  There  were  probably  some  defects  in 
the  origanization  of  that  society  which  led  to  its  premature 
failure ;  but  whatever  those  defects  were,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  such  an  association  cannot  exist  long,  unless  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  its  members  are  zealously  and  perse- 
veringly  devoted  to  its  success.  It  is  a  cutting  reproach  to 
Vii^ginia,  that  the  repeated  eflforts  of  some  of  her  sons  to 
establish  literary  and  scientific  societies,  have,  for  the  moat 
part,  proved  abortive.  Where  the  solution  is  to  be  found, 
is  the  task  of  philosophical  criticism  to  determine.  It  may 
be  that  the  climate  and  education  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  producing  the  result,  or  it  is  possible  that  the 
superior  allurements  of  social  enjoyments,  or  the  higher 
charms  of  political  abstractions  and  turmoil,  have  exerted 
a  powerful  agency  in  creating  a  distaste  for  the  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  pleasures  of  literature.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
we  wish  sincerely  it  were  removed,  and  that  a  more  auspi- 
cious era  had  dawned  upon  the  Ancient  Dominion.] 

Ed,  Sou,  Lit.  Me—, 

City  op  Jepfebson,  Missouri,  > 
November  12th,  1840.     3 
HiB  Excellency,  Thomas  Walker  GUmer, 
Governor  of  Virginia. 
Sir  :  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Virginia  did  not 
escape  the  Vandalism  of  a  Christian  enemy.    The  vindic- 
tive spirit  which  armed  her  slaves,  desolated  her  counties, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  conflagration  of  her  towns,  found  a  bru- 
tal gratification  in  the  destruction  of  her  archives.    A  large 
body  of  historical  information,  singularly  comprthenaive 
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and  full  of  detail,  perished  in  the  attack  which  was  made  on 
the  City  of  Richmond.  A  few  isolated  portions  of  her  colo- 
nial history,  preaerred  in  the  archives  of  the  Council  of 
State,  escaped  the  general  destruction— and  Virginia,  which 
started  in  the  race  of  empire,  amid  scholars,  travellers,  and 
the  printing  press,  is  content  to  catch  a  feeble  gleam  of  her 
early  glories,  from  the  uncertain  narratives  of  tradition,  the 
compilations  of  ignorance,  and  the  probabilities  of  conjec- 
ture. Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  prolix  Stith  bit- 
terly complained,  that  there  was  no  public  spirit  to  cheer 
his  zeal,  or  sustain  his  labors.  Dispirited  and  chagrined, 
he  closed  his  history  with  the  dissolution  of  the  Virginian 
Company.  His  book  contained  only  a  few  more  years  of 
the  history  of  the  colony  than  did  that  of  Captain  John 
Smith;  and  it  can  only  be  considered  as  the  filling  in  of  a 
painting,  the  outline  of  which  had  been  sketched  by  ano- 
ther and  a  more  vigorous  and  accurate  hand.  Bevcrley*ri 
history,  which  professed  to  bring  the  annals  of  Virginia 
down  to  the  termination  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  more 
of  a  geographicul  than  a  historical  detail  of  the  colony.  It 
was  written  to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  Mr.  Old- 
mixen,  (of  Dunciad  notoriety;)  and,  though  it  be  accurate 
in  its  topographical  descriptions,  it  is  alike  brief  and  imper- 
fect. Yet  even  these  books  are  rare,  and  can  only  be  found 
in  the  libraries  of  the  curious  and  the  antiquary ;  and  the 
experiment,  which  was  attempted  at  Richmond  in  1619,  of 
reprinting,  in  its  antique  dress.  Captain  John  Smith's  his- 
tory, realized  the  truth  of  old  Slith*s  sarcastic  criticism. 
The  only  history  of  Virginia  is  Meninges  Statutes  at 
Large — volumes  full  of  rich  and  unworkcd  ore;  and  the 
materials  from  which  pages  of  the  most  intense  interest 
might  be  elaborated.  Yet  Mr.  Ilcning's  researches  were 
confined  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country :  and  many  of 
the  laws  which  he  has  preserved  present  anomalies  and  ab- 
surdities, because  we  arc  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  peculiar  temper  of  society  which  called  them  into 
existence.  As  for  Dr.  Robertson's  brief  account  of  Vir- 
ginia until  1688,  it  is  a  mere  abridgement  of  Smith  and 
Stith  ;  and  to  the  period  at  which  their  narratives  end,  it  is 
a  faithful  detail.  But  who  is  there  now  who  places  any 
faith  in  this  accomplished  writer's  lofty  declamation  and 
false  panegyric,  alK)ut  the  loyalty  of  Virginia  to  the  per- 
jured Charles  and  his  profligate  son  ? 

The  ancient  charters  of  Virginia — many  ordinances — re- 
solutions of  the  company — orders  in  council — and  instruc- 
tions to  governors,  have  been  preserved  by  Stith  and  Hen- 
ing.  The  latter,  animated  by  the  passion  of  a  true  anti- 
quary, with  an  industry  which  never  flagged,  and  a  love  of 
truth  which  could  not  l>e  corrupted,  devoted  years  of  la!)or 
to  the  painful  drudgery  of  collecting  and  preserving  the 
early  laws  enacted  by  the  House  of  Burgesses :  and  it  is 
deeply  to  l)c  regretted,  that  the  legislature,  which  employed 
him  in  the  duty  of  preserving  and  collating  the  laws,  had 
not  also  authorized  him  to  collect  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Virginian  history.  Occasionally,  leaving  the  path  of  his 
province,  he  gives  us  many  able  historical  dissertations ; 
and  the  future  historian  of  Virginia,  in  collecting  the  mate- 
rials of  his  work,  must  look  to  the  Statutes  at  Large  for  the 
light  which  is  to  guide  him  through  the  imperfect  and  muti- 
lated records  of  his  country 

It  is  to  be  fairly  presumed,  that  many  records  connected 
with  the  first  settlement  of  Virginia— her  morals,  population, 
religion,  wars,  trade,  industry,  enterprise,  and  the  rise  and 
establishment  of  her  political  institutions,  arc  preserved  in 
the  public  offices  of  England,  or  may  bo  found,  in  distinct 
portions,  among  the  descendants  of  some  of  those  families, 
whose  ancestors  either  resided  in  or  visited  Virginia.  The 
learned  and  elegant  history  of  the  church  of  Virginia,  by 
Dr.  Hawkes,  owes  much  of  its  interest  to  his  literary  pil- 
grimage to  England,  and  to  the  information  which  he  could 
only  have  obtained  in  that  country.    Similar  materials  con- 


nected  with  the  political  history  of  Virginia,  might  be  read^f 
found  in  England  ;  and  there  c.in  be  no  doubt  but  that  aig 
one  empowered  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  visit  that  cooh 
try  on  a  business  of  this  nalare,  would  be  received  wilfc 
courtesy,  and  every  avenue  of  information  opened. 

Until  1624,  Smith  and  Stith  might  be  considered  as  ibm* 
ing  an  account  so  accurate,  that  there  would  be  hardly  i^ 
necessity  of  pushing  our  researches  beyond  that  period. 
Abundant  materials  are  in  existence  descriptive  of  Ikl 
several  unsuccessful  settlements  of  the  colony ;  and  rnqr' 
a  thrilling  tale  of  heroism,  devotion  and  suflering,  may  la 
gathered  from  the  annals  of  Purchas,  Hakluyte  and  Smithy- 
but  a  lamentable  chasm  from  the  year  1624  to  the  period  sf 
the  American  Revolution,  presents  i*self  to  the  student  of 
Virginian  history.  From  Mr.  Hcning's  compilations,  «• 
see  nothing  but  an  endless  struggle  between  the  House  of 
Burgesses  and  the  Crown,  on  the  subjects  of  tobacco,  tradi^ 
and  prerogative ;  and  though  many  of  the  statutes  allude  to 
Indian  wars,  and  the  extension  of  territor>',  %%e  are  forced 
to  grope  in  the  dark  for  the  victories  of  the  one,  and  thi 
boundaries  of  the  other.  The  questionable  fact  of  tki 
cruelty,  fraud  and  rapine  of  Sir  John  Harvey,  the  goverrav 
who  succeeded  Yardly,  is  concealed  in  doubt  aiul  Qiie» 
tainty ;  and  the  particutars  of  that  noble  rebellion,  wUck 
prompted  the  colonists  to  seize  and  send  him  a  prisoner  to 
England  in  1635,  are  enveloped  in  equal  obscurity. 

Though  Charles  restored  Harvey  to  his  station,  withoil 
condescending  to  hear  the  remonstrances  of  the  co1onists,il 
wiis  done  more  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his  prerugatilfl^ 
than  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  governor — fur,  in  a  fewyesn^ 
he  sent  two  other  jtrovcmors  to  Virginia,  Sir  Francis  WyiB 
and  Sir  William  Berkeley ;  the  latter  of  whom,  witli  a  fo« 
intervals  of  interruption,  discharged  the  duties  of  thisoffiot 
from  1641  until  after  Bacon's  rebellion — a  period  of  netAf 
forty  years. 

During  this  administration  a  large  portion  of  the  cohaj 
was  settled — trade  increased — new  counties  formed— andi 
at  its  termination,  the  population  had  increased  from  A 
mere  handful  to  more  than  bixty  thousand  inhabitants; 
while  in  1071,  according  to  Sir  William  Berkeley's  reply  to 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  forei;L:n  plantations,  then 
were  of  the  militia  eight  thousand  horsemen. 

Mr.  Ilening  occasionally  quotes  from  the  Bland  MS8^ 
which  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  executor rf* 
R.  Bland, — and  which  it  is  presumed  are  now  in  existenet; 
From  these  papers  it  appears  that  Sir  William  Beriekf 
entered  into  all  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  coloniili* 
on  the  subject  of  their  grievances  and  sufferings,  and  joioei 
the  House  of  Burgesses  in  its  complaints  and  remonstia^ 
CCS  to  England.  From  these  manifestoes  of  popular  (mI- 
ing,  we  occasionally  catch  a  ray  of  political  history;  and 
from  them  the  Virginian  may  deduce  that  firmness  of  piu^ 
pose,  that  love  of  liberty,  and  that  political  independenet 
of  character,  which,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  dictatid 
the  capitulation  to  the  commissioners  of  the  commonweiltk 
of  England,  **  declaring  that  this  should  be  considered  a 
voluntary  act — not  forced  or  constrained  l>y  a  conquest  upoft 
the  country ;  and  that  the  colonists  should  have  and  enjtf 
svch  freedom  and  privileges  as  belong  to  the  free  barn  peo^  fi 
England ;  and  that  Virginia  should  be  free  from  all  taztii 
customs  and  impositions,  and  none  should  be  impoisd 
uiK)n  them,  w ithout  the  consent  of  the  Grand  Assembly ;  tad 
no  forts  or  castles  be  erected,  or  garrisons  maintaiorii 
without  their  consent." 

No  governor  ever  enjoyed  in  a  deeper  degree  the  iftt- 
tion  of  a  community  than  did  Sir  William  Berkeley,  ua&l 
he  forfeited  it  by  the  stern  and  cruel  retribution  which  bs 
extended  to  the  followers  of  Bacon.  During  his  long  td- 
ministration,  the  colony  was  engaged  in  various  Inditll 
vtars;  and  in  16-14  an  act  was  passed,  which,  from  the 
large  public  levy  it  was  intended  to  create,  proved  that  the 
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vir  with  the  Pamankeys  ami  Chickahominejrs,  was  well 
rtjculatctl  to  call  forth  all  the  energy  and  heroism  of  the 
ooicD:s:s.  So  serious  was  the  alarm  that  a  monthly  fast 
yr^i  ordered — and,  in  the  language  of  the  act  of  the  House 
of  Bcrgesses,  it  was  declared  that,  *'  whereas,  the  earnest 
prosecution  of  the  present  wars  hath  subjected  this  colony 
to  ao  eicessite  expense,"  ereiy  inhabitant  ought  equally  to 
be  eogifed :  and  the  exemption,  which  was  allowed  to  the 
cerraats  of  each  conncillor,  was  accordingly  withdrawn. 
Tat  treat  J  which  was  ratified  by  the  House  of  Burgesses 
io  1646,  viih  Necotowanee,  King  of  the  Indians,  shows 
:ht  lie  nrages  had  lost  but  little  by  the  contests ;  for,  by 
tte  il.ird  article,  the  colonists  only  gained  the  land  between 
'J^e  izAs  of  York  and  James  Rivers, downwards  to  Kenotan. 
0{  ihese  wars,  and  of  the  actors  in  them,  we  are  grossly  ig- 
norant. Tradition  itself  has  lost  the  memory  of  the  spirit* 
ttiiris;  legends  of  oor  fatherland.  The  darkness  of  the 
dariesi  age  of  literature  broods  over  the  antiquities  of  Vir- 
gizu^ ;  and  there  is  not  pride  enough  among  her  sons  to 
ftre'eh  forth  their  hands  to  save  one  jewel  from  the  moul- 
dering touch  of  Time. 

0>  that  most  important  period  in  English  history,  the  Re- 
b^Mvfu,  v^  its  operation  on  the  colony  of  Virginia,  we  are 
fiot  nnlj  Ignorant,  but  we  have  imbibed  the  most  corrupt 
aad  pernicious  errors,  from  the  misrepresentations  of  histo- 
r^ns.  The  year  after  the  capitiiMtion  of  the  colony  to 
CrcMQ well's  forces,  which  seems  to  hare  been  rather  the 
foimatioa  of  a  republican  government  than  a  surrender  to 
an  f .-wmj,  the  House  of  Burgesses,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  assumed  the  provisional  government  of  Vir- 
f.^iA;  and,  during  the  existence  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  this  body  exercised  every  prerogative  of  sovereign- 
tT— fieclaring,  *'  that  they  had,  in  themselves,  the  full  power  of 
ta<  election  and  appointment  of  all  officers  in  the  country." 
Religion  was  left  to  its  proper  support — the  opinions  and 
<ii9crelion  of  the  people.  Laws,  protecting  the  individual 
fn)?i  executive  oppression,  were  passed ;  and  the  bold  prin- 
c  pie  of  legislative  freedom  was  secured  in  the  resolution  of 
tte  House  of  Buigesses,  which  ordained  "  that  they  were 
cot  dissolvable  by  any  power  yet  extant  in  Virginia  but 
ineir  oim." 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  the  House  generally  and  unani- 
suQolj  acknovledged  Richard  Cromwell  as  Lord  Protector; 
asd  the  Governor  was  requested  to  unite  with  the  country 
ia  making  an  address  to  bis  Highness  for  confirmation  of 
iGcir  present  privileges  :  and  on  the  resignation  of  Richard 
Croni« ell.  the  House  ** declare  that  the  supreme  power  of 
tb?  ^Temment  shall  be  resident  in  the  Assembly."    The 
itstoratioD  of  Charles  H.,  (May  29, 1660,)  destroyed  the 
•nivarks  erected  by  freedom  against  the  encroachments  of 
otniarchy,  and  more  firmly  fettered  on  the  English  people 
t-'ie  yoke  of  tyranny.     Flattery,  servility  and  corruption, 
C  consjfired  to  hide  the  tale  of  resistance  ;  and  the  misera- 
ble can/,  i»hich  made  the  perjured  Charles  a  martyr ^  was  ill 
prepared  to  look  with  pride  on  the  patriotism  of  a  Hamp- 
<i«ri.  the  heroism  of  a  Lilbunie,  or  the  fimmess  of  a  Brad- 
^w.   Virginia  did  not  escape  the  impure  sympathy — and 
eren  at  this  hour  there  are  many  of  her  sons  who  boast  that 
tbey  are  the  descendants  of  a  race  of  cavaliers,  who  were 
tbe  last  to  surrender,  and  the  first  to  return  to  their  alle- 
fiance.    We  are  anxious  to  believe  that  Virginia  was  re- 
<^Teant  to  the  holy  cause  of  civil  freedom :  and  that  while 
^Qgland  had  gained,  by  the  Major  Charta  of  her  rights,  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  a  tyrant,  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  her  degenerate  sons,  in  another  quarter  of 
^  vorid,  were  hugging  the  chains  of  inglorious  slavery  ! 

Of  the  alarming  and  extei>sive  conspiracy  of  the  convicts 
ifi  1663,  which  threatened  the  existence  of  the  colony,  we 
Ittve  00  records ;  and  of  those  Indian  irruptions,  which 
Hpt  the  country  in  a  sttate  of  constant  warfare,  there  is  no 
otlicr  inforoBation  than  the  preambles  of  statatet. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  make  even  a  brief  sketch  of  Ba- 
con'«  Rebellion.  Fortunately,  this  period  of  history  is  illu- 
minated by  some  records  and  memorials ;  yet  the  w  hole 
character,  tendency  and  design  of  this  revolt,  has,  by  every 
historian,  except  the  learned  Bancroft,  been  strangely  mis« 
understood.  Bacon  led  the  rebellion  against  the  eiisting 
authorities,  not  from  personal  motives  or  selfish  ambition, 
but  from  the  laudable  desire  to  emancipate  his  country  from 
those  oppressions,  rapines  and  insults,  which  a  century  af- 
terwards created  the  American  Revolution.  A  very  mi- 
nute and  circumstantial  account  of  Bacon*s  negotiations 
with  Governor  Berkeley,  written  by  one  T.  M.,  the  delegate 
from  Stafford  County  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  and  addressed 
to  Hailey,  Earl  of  Oxford,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Congress — the  copy  being  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. The  code  of  laws,  adopted  while  Bacon  controlled 
the  colony,  evince  every  principle  of  free  and  enlightened 
legislation :  but  of  the  personal  history  of  this  basely  slan- 
dered man  we  are  shamefully  ignorant.  His  victories,  his 
military  career,  and  even  the  manner  of  his  death,  are  mat- 
ters more  of  conjecture  than  certainty— of  tradition  than  of 
truth.  A  cloud  of  doubt  equally  dark  hangs  over  the  plani' 
ctUttTig  revolt ;  and  the  contest  with  Robert  Beverley,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  who  refused  to  deliver  to 
the  royal  commissioners  the  journals  and  papers  of  the 
House  without  its  order; — while  we  possess  very  imperfect 
information  of  that  long  controversy,  which  was  carried  on 
t)etween  the  colony  and  the  mother  government,  on  the 
subject  of  the  grant  made  by  Charles  11.  to  Lords  Arlington 
and  Culpeper,  and  of  the  illegality  of  much  of  the  taxation 
which  was  extended  to  Virginia  in  common  with  the  other 
plantations. 

In  the  year  1712,  an  alarming  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
was  formed  in  Carolina,  by  the  Ceree  and  Tuscarora  tribes 
of  Indians,  which,  for  a  short  period,  spread  terror  and  dis- 
may through  all  the  Southern  colonies.  Many  volunteers 
from  Virginia  offered  themselves  to  subdue  those  tribes ; 
and  of  the  army  commanded  by  Col.  Barnwell,  which  al- 
most eitirpated  the  enemy,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  historical  detail,  that  the  chivalry  of  Virginia 
constituted  an  efficient  portion.  About  this  period,  the  mas- 
sacre at  Germanna,  in  Spottsylvania  county,  was  perpe- 
trated by  the  Indians,  and  sternly  revenged  by  the  whites — 
sn  event  now  learned  only  from  the  weakest  and  most  fee- 
ble of  all  traditions.  We  know  nothing  of  the  many  wars 
at  the  foot  of  the  South- West  Mountains, — and  even  the 
names  of  many  of  the  tribes  of  Indians,  who  inhabited  the 
valley  and  mountains  of  Virginia,  are  now  unknown.  Who 
is  there  now  in  Virginia,  who  dwells  with  pride  oc  that  spi- 
rit of  heroism  which  prompted  the  colony  to  raise  troops 
for  the  service  of  the  mother  country,  and  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  attack  under  Vernon  on  Porto  Bello,  in 
1739 ;  and  who  cares  to  gather  the  perishing  memorials  of 
that  gallant  corps  of  volunteers,  who,  led  by  a  Washington, 
rotted  on  the  pestilentinl  shores  of  Caiihagena  ? 

It  cannot  bo  doubted  but  that  in  England  every  memorial 
connected  with  the  eariy  history  of  Virginia  might  be  found. 
Two  copies  of  each  colonial  law  were  always  sent  to  that 
country— one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  other  to  the 
Lord  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations  ; 
and  it  may  be  justly  presumed,  that  all  the  declarations, 
remonstrances,  and  reports  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
were  transmitted  to  the  same  personages.  Deprived  of  ac- 
cess to  England,  the  laborious  and  accurate  Hening  was 
forced  to  print  many  laws  affscting  the  rights  of  real  pro- 
perty by  their  titles  alone :  and  be  admits  that  he  could  not 
find  that  most  important  of  documents,  the  declaration  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  which  assigned  at  length  the  rea- 
sons for  assuming  all  the  powers  of  government,  in  the  year 
1659. 

Shortly  afler  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  Capt.  N.  But- 
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ler,  and  many  others,  wrote  and  published  accounts  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  in  conjunction  with 
these  books,  there  are  many  MSS.  now  in  existence,  which 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  morals,  wars  and  political 
condition  of  the  colony.  In  1686,  James  II.  complained, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  Lord  Howard,  of  Effingham, 
that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  **  spend  their  time  in 
frivolous  debates."  That  was  a  pamphlet-loving  age,  and 
many  of  these  debates  may  have  been  printed  in  England. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  the  amount  or  cha- 
racter of  the  materials  of  history  which  a  close  and  diligent 
investigation  might  produce  ;  nor  can  we  form  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  legends  of  the  glorious  land  of  Virginia, 
from  the  shadowy  outlines  which  conjecture,  misrepresent 
tation  and  ignorance  have  thrown  around  it. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  Virginian  to  awaken  public 
attention  to  this  subject.  No  public  interest  attaches  itself 
to  the  matter ;  and  even  now,  in  the  ancestral  homes  of 
Virginia,  many  a  priceless  MS.  is  destroyed  through  igno- 
ranee,  or  suffered  to  moulder  away  from  carelessness. 
Every  day  adds  more  and  more  to  the  oblivion  which  is 
thickening  around  the  antiquities  of  the  state.  The  same 
fate  awaits  such  of  the  documents  of  her  history  as  are  pre- 
served in  the  public  offices  of  England  ;  and  if  speedy  mea- 
sures are  not  adopted  to  gain  them  from  that  country  in  a 
short  time,  they  must  be  irretrievably  lost.  New-York, 
Georgia,  and  several  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  have,  with 
a  commendable  liberality,  availed  themselves  of  these  foun- 
tains of  information.  Shall  Virginia,  the  mother  of  heroes, 
statesmen  and  patriots,  linger  in  the  race  ?  And  must  her 
youth  be  taught  to  look  for  examples  of  heroism  and  patriot- 
ism in  the  annals  of  fickle  Greece  or  unprincipled  Rome — 
forgetful  that  the  history  of  their  own  land  is  full  of  every 
virtue  which  can  dignify  or  elevate  the  human  race  ?  No  ! 
let  us  hope  that  there  is  a  spirit  among  her  people  which 
fondly  cherishes  every  memorial  of  her  greatness ;  and  that 
the  same  feeling  which  prompted  her  legislature  in  1819  to 
preserve  her  laws,  will  stimulate  her  to  collect  the  fading 
materials  of  her  thrilling  and  glorious  history ! 

1  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for  this 
letter.  Although  a  citizen  of  another  state,  I  am  still  a 
Virginian.  The  chord  which  bound  me  to  the  land  of  my 
birth,  has  been  merely  extended,  not  severed, — and  in  com- 
mon with  all  her  sons,  whom  the  untoward  currents  of  life 
have  drifted  away  from  her  bosom,  I  am  still,  and  ever  shall 
be,  sensibly  alive  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity or  glory  of  Virginia. 
Very  respectfully, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  Minor. 


THE  HEART-BROKEN: 

A  WARNING  TO  PARENTS,  BY  ARCHAIUS  OCCIDENTALIS. 

I. 
I  knew  a  beautiful  and  gentle  maid, 

Whom  stern  and  cruel  parents  crossed  in  love; 
I  saw  her  in  her  cradle,  saw  her  laid 

In  the  cold  earth,  and  many  mourn  above  ; 
I  saw  her  parents  rue  the  stem  command, 
Which  broke  the  gentlest  heart  in  all  our  Eastern  land. 

II. 
She  loved,  from  girlhood's  dawn,  a  poor  young  man. 

Bom  of  low  lineage,  and  the  heir  of  want ; 
Whose  life  in  struggling  with  fierce  ills  began, 
Who/«b,  but  never  cower'd  beneath  men.   Staunt 


And  strong  in  virtue,  and  befitting  pride, 
O'ercame  all  prejudice,  and  ranged  it  on  his  side. 

III. 

And  obstacles  overthrew — th*  impedimenta 
They  find,  who  soar  without  the  aid  of  friends : 

The  curming  artifice  that  circumvents. — 
The  open  threat  the  bold  oppressor  sends  : 

Throughout  that  land  there  stood  no  fairer  name, 
Of  all  her  favored  youths,  no  one  more  known  to  fame. 

IV. 

He  knelt  before  the  sire,  and  claimed  his  bride. 
Sued  tremblingly  for  that  fair  creature's  hand. 

They  answered  him,  she  bore  a  name  of  pride ; 
And  wealth  and  rank  alone  might  that  command. 

Their  jibes  and  scoffs,  and  sneere  he  meekly  bore. 
Gave  one  long  night  to  grief,  then  left  his  native  sboie. 

V. 

Yet  ere  he  went,  he  saw  her  once  again. 

Speechless  she  sate,  from  joy  and  hope  apart ; 
No  tear  had  she  to  cool  her  buming  brain; 

No  sigh  to  ease  her  over-laboring  heart : 
Sometimes  her  words  grew  wild,  and  her  dark  eye 
Would  wear  at  times  a  light  that  mock*d  an  August  sky. 

VI. 

She  seldom  broke  into  t^e  frenzied  shout 
Of  maniac  laughter,  nor  bemoaned  her  fate ; 

But  sat,  all  patiently,  the  long  day  out. 
Her  head  leant  on  her  hand,  her  look  sedate ; 

And  all  beneath  the  sunlight  that  consoled, 
Was  a  small  lock  of  hair,  hid  in  a  ring  of  gold. 

VII. 

Then  rued  het  sire  his  stem  and  barbarous  part  ^ 
He  tried  to  soothe  her  with  the  tenderest  care ; 
He  bade  her  take  her  Harry  to  her  heart. 

And  till  her  dying  hour  enfold  him  there. 
With  that  loved  name,  a  burst  of  long-pent  grief 
Past  o'er  her  feeble  frame,  and  gave  her  heart  relief. 

VIII. 
Her  reason  came  again ;  and  tenderly 

She  hung,  all  weeping,  on  her  mother's  neck, — 
Who  gently  kiss'd  the  pearly  drops  away, 

And  strove  to  reassure  the  drooping  wreck ; 
And  told  her,  were  she  chosen  to  the  throne 
Of  Ind,  she  still  should  call  young  Harry  Brett  herow 

IX. 
'Twas  all  too  late— each  day,  upon  her  cheek 
The  hectic  fiush  gained  on  the  native  rose ; 
At  constant  strife  w^ith  thought,  and  grown  too  weak 

To  cope  with  pain,  she  sunk  in  death's  repose. 
And  I,  her  father's  friend,  held  the  sad  trust. 
To  see  this  lovely  girl  laid  in  her  parent  dust. 

X. 
That  day  I  breathed  to  heaven  a  well-kept  vow- 
Never  to  cross  young  hearts  in  love,  for  toys 
Like  gold,  but  let  them  quietly  endow 

Themselves  with  treasures  of  domestic  joys. 
Oh !  'tis  an  awful  thing,  when  parents  break 
A  match  approved  by  Heaven,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake. 


MARRIAGE. 

The  holiest  institution  given 

To  man  is  marriage,  and  our  bliss 

From  following  the  laws  of  Heaven, 
Is  all  derived  from  this. 
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LEONORA  D'ESTE. 

BT  MftS.  B.  J.  BAMBS. 

TorqoaSo  Tisso  was  devotedly  mttached  to  the  beautiful 
L«»on  D'  EUte,  and  she  was  far  from  being  indiflferent 
to  him ;  bat  inflaeni^  by  the  ambitious  motires  of  her 
kmdiier,  ibe  Dake  of  Ferrara,  she  yielded  a  reluctant  con- 
mt  to  bis  confinement  in  the  hospital,  or  rather  prison  of 
Sl  Anae.  After  his  death  she  fell  into  a  profound  melan- 
doly.  from  which  she  never  recovered. 

Tvas  an  old  place  of  Roman  pride, 

Girt  iTMind  with  tall  ancestral  trees, 

With  fretted  roofs,  and  columns  wide 

Adom'd  by  architrave  and  frieze, — 
With  mossj  flowers  and  vines  o*er-creeping, 
Am)  vait  clear  moonbeams  all  in  silvery  beauty  sleeping. 

1b  tuat  palace  was  an  antique  room, 

Huug  with  quaint  tapestry  wrought  in  gold, 

K  lijigle  lamp  pierced  the  solemn  gloom, 

Glmniog  on  basts  of  rarest  mould, 
lad  1  gbw  to  the  costly  mirrors  lending, 
But  shining  brightest  on  her,  beneath  its  lustre  bending. 

Akne,  rob'd  as  for  festal  hours, 

SparUiitg  with  gems  and  pearls,  she  sate. 

Where  the  sweet  breath  of  the  myrtle  flowers 

Stole  up,  ikith  the  richly  flavored  date, 
Tbrngh  the  stained  window — with  the  starlight  flushing 
Apoet'i  magic  book,  o'er  which  warm  tears  were  gushing. 

Stnn^e  o'er  the  ladye*s  spirit  hung 

The  spell  of  each  high  ^orious  lay, 

Whirfa  many  a  gondolier  had  sung 

At  aight  o*er  Naples*  lovely  bay  ; 
Bit  i»>r  bad  bard  such  worshipper  before 
At  that  young  radiant  Princess — fairest  Loonore ! 

Lover  she  bow*d  o'er  the  page,  ^hile  she  read 

Of  I  oohle  and  loving  heart  made  void — 

Of  a  wasted  form  that  'mid  chains  had  bled — 

Of  \  gifted  and  glorious  mind  destroy 'd 
Bj  the  mocking  scorn  and  heartless  spuming 
Of  Atr,  whose  image  was  a  light  on  his  soul's  shrine  ever 
boming! 

Smft  was  the  flashing  and  fading  hue 

That  p4js'd  o'er  the  cheek  of  that  reader  fair, 

Deeper  her  eye  in  its  anguish  grew. 

As  she  dos'd  the  book — and  yielding  there 
To  the  stormy  feelings  that  her  bosom  rent, 
fWd  forth  m  words  the  spirit  of  her  passionate  lament : 

TasBo,  thy  look  is  on  my  soul — thy  voice  is  in  my  ear; 
Apunthe  pleading  eloquence  of  thy  earnest  voice  i  hear — 
Afun  I  catch  the  adoring  glance  of  thy  soft,  sad  serious  eye, 
^  rob'd  in  haughty  state  again,  I  pass  thee  proudly  by ! 
^!  it  was  my  touch  that  snapt  thy  heart's  full  flowing 

coord — 
4^foo(  that  trampled  thee  in  dust,  Tasoo,  my  soul's  ador'd ! 
4^  lips  sent  forth  the  mandate  that  consign'd  thee  to  the 

cUin; 
■  *»  /  brought  asbes  to  thy  lip — and  madness  on  thy  brain! 
Aid  thou— though  Europe's  courts  and  campa  thy  name 

have  (woadly  rung 
^  nany  a  Troubadour,  and  Prince,  and  high  bom  Dame 

hare  sung, 
b  hall  and  bower,  and  on  the  sea,  thy  spirit-songs  divine, 
Tetrau  thy  glorious  gifts  to  win  this  worthless  heart  of  iiisa«/ 
TW  a  IiTing  gk>fy  for  my  brow  thou  didst  kneel  to  make 

thy  fame, 
Bit  &r  the  gauds  of  pomp  and  pride,  the  honor  of  Este's 

hi^name, 
i^fnli  tkc,  tho'  1  krrM  thee  well, — and  now  what  is  my 

pin? 


Thy  broken  heart  lies  low— and  /,  hold  life  by  a  canker'd 

chain ! 
O !  if  to  stir  thy  sleeping  dust,  regret  and  grief  had  power. 
If  the  anguish  of  a  haunted  soul  could  pierce  thy  grave 

this  hour — 
If  Idfvt  that  earth  bestows  not  /amc«  could  bring  thee  back 

again. 
That  I  might  kneel  and  say  **  forgive  !"~but  now  'tis  vain, 

all  vain  ? 
And  now,  away  with  ducal  crown— with  the  gilded  thinga 

of  art. 
And  thia  diamond  zone — its  clasp  is  cold  around  my  aching 

heart. 
Now,  henceforth,  and  forever  more — I  bind  myself  to  dwell 
With  penitence  and  vigils  lone :  And  Hiy  Menwry  be  my 

spell! 
Eame*a  Plmee,  Jan.,  1841. 
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PAPBR  FOURTH. 


THE  MOALLAKAT. 


That  their  genealogies  might  be  preserved,  and 
the  rights  of  families  be  made  known  and  transmit- 
ted ;  that  a  just  pride  might  be  fostered,  and  a  spirit 
of  emulation  excited,  each  tribe  had  its  Panegyri- 
cal Meetings,  in  which  the  praises  of  their  chiefs 
were  recited,  and  their  virtues  rewarded  by  public 
demonstrations  of  respect.  Besides  these  local  as- 
semblies, the  annual  fair  at  Ocadh,  which  lasted 
thirty  days,  served  the  purposes  of  a  general  lite- 
rary convention  of  the  tribes :  in  addition  to  the 
rich  array  of  merchandize  brought  from  every  part 
of  the  country,  it  was  signalized  by  the  most  bril- 
liant displays  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  The  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  the  several  tribes  addressed  them- 
selves to  the  multitude  in  the  most  impassioned 
manner,  setting  forth  the  glory  of  their  princes  and 
heroes,  and  challenging  others  to  produces  from 
their  tribes  equal  instances  of  valor,  beneficence 
and  hospitality.  As  tho  contests  proceeded,  the 
exciting  nature  of  the  subjects,  and  the  stirring  in- 
fluence of  the  poetry,  often  transported  the  rival 
tribes  beyond  bounds,  until  they  appealed  from  the 
lyre  to  the  sanguinary  decision  of  the  sabre.  It 
was  owing  to  this  tendency  to  excite  the  passions 
of  a  martial  people,  that  these  contests  were  forbid- 
den in  aflertime  by  an  express  provision  in  the 
Koran. 

It  was  reckoned  the  highest  distinction  to  bear 
off  the  palm  in  these  exercises ;  and  the  soccessful 
productions  were  written  in  letters  of  gold,  on  fine 
Egyptian  papyrus,  and  hung  upon  the  gate  of  the 
Kaaba,  in  Mecca.  Hence  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Modahabat  or  Golden,  and  Moalla- 
kat  or  Suspended.  Of  the  many  poems  that  were, 
from  time  to  time,  adjudged  worthy  the  gate  of  the 
temple,  the  majority,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  like  the 
Sibylline  leaves,  have  become 

"  Rapidis  ludibria  ventis." 
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Only  seven  have  come  down  to  ub — ^prodactions  of 
the  following  poets — arranged  in  chronological  or- 
der :  Amriolkaiffs,  Taraifa,  Antar,  Zohair,  Amru, 
Hareth  and  Lebeid. 

These  ancient  inmates  of  the  temple  were  yery 
beaatiful  in  the  original ;  but,  owing  to  the  unwor- 
thiness  of  the  translator,  will,  I  fear,  suffer  the  fate 
of  the  quadrangular  stone  of  the  Kaaba,  which  was 
changed  fxom  white  to  black  by  the  sins  of  the 
faithful  who  kissed  it.  But  when  it  is  considered 
how  different  the  genius  of  the  Arabic  language  is 
from  that  of  the  English,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to 
render  the  fine  shades  of  meaning,  of  the  copious 
primitives,  and  their  graceful  compounds,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  indulgence  will  be  shown  to 
the  want  of  genius  which  the  translator  may  ap- 
pear to  exhibit. 

In  order  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
Moallakat,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the 
subjects  of  the  poems,  and  determine  to  what  spe- 
cies of  writing  they  properly  belong;  for  unless 
this  be  done  we  will  have  no  standard  by  which  to 
measure  their  beauties  or  defects.  Action,  senti- 
ment, imagery,  and  graceiiil  or  forcible  expres- 
sion, are  only  so  many  component  parts  of  a  good 
poem.  It  Lb  only  when  they  are  all  present  in 
their  due  proportions,  so  blended  as  to  form  an  har- 
monious whole,  that  real  excellence  is  exhibited. 
In  a  word,  the  perfection  of  the  composition  con- 
sists in  its  unity : 

*'  Servetur  ad  imum 
Qaalia  ab  incepto  procesaerit  et  aibi  conatet ;" 

and  tlus  unity,  furthermore,  depends  upon  the  spe- 
cies of  the  composition : 

"  Yenibua  expoai  tragicia  rea  comica  non  vuU ; 
Indi$mtar  item  privatla  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  canninibua  narrari  coena  Thyeats : 
Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  aortita  decentem." 

It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  assign  to  the  poems 
of  the  Moallakat  a  definite  rank,  as  they  are  of  a 
mixed  character,  and  do  not  come  within  the  pre- 
cise lines  of  demarcation,  established  for  Pastoral, 
Lyric  or  Elegiac  poetry.  But  while  they  do  not 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  set  rules  of  any  one 
of  these  species  of  composition,  they  possess  many 
things  in  common  with  the  whole  of  them.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious,  for  the  poet  either  de- 
scribed actions  exclusively  of  his  own  history,  or 
actions  respecting  which  he  could  say  with  the 
Trojan  prince : 

**  Qaaeque  ipse  vidi 
£t  quorum  para  magna  fui." 

Combining  in  his  habits  of  life,  the  characters  of 
Shepherd,  Warrior,  Lover  and  Poet ;  and  pouring 
forth  his  strains  from  a  breast  surcharged  with  feel- 
ing, the  composition  was  necessarily  of  a  mixed 
nature,  and  partook  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
different  species  of  writing  which  we  have  enume- 
rated. 


"A  mingled  air : 
Twaa  aad  by  fita ;  by  aUrU  'twaa  wild.** 

In  general,  these  poems  may  be  regarded  as  a 
blending  of  the  Idyl  and  the  Ballad.     The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  people  insure  to  such  productions  a 
more  dignified  character  than  can  be  given,  with 
fidelity  to  nature,  to  the  pastoral  scenes  of  other 
countries — ^where  the  duties  of  tending  flocks  de- 
volve upon  those  distinguished  rather  for  their 
rudeness  and  stupidity  than  for  any  other  qualities. 
As  in  Arabia  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the  people 
bear  alike  the  sceptre  and  the  crook,  we  may  ex- 
pect more  elevated  sentiment  and  generous  feeling; 
and  as  they  furthermore  dwell  in  places  distin- 
guished alike  for  their  beauty  and  grandeur,  we 
find,  in  their  pastoral  poetry,  the  fidelity  of  Theo- 
critus, without  his  rusticity — ^the   tendemesa  of 
Bion,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  fire — ^the  fine  scenic 
portraitures  and  embellishments  of  Virgil,  with 
none  of  the  philosophic  jargon  of  .the  French  pas- 
toral, or   fanciful  conceits  of  the  Italian.      The 
poem  by  Lebeid,  in  particular,  is  of  the  nature  of 
the  Idyl ;  the  others,  perhaps,  have  more  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Ballad,  without  that  wildness  of  su- 
pernatural agency  which  is  generally  introduced. 
The  Ballad  is  of  Arabic  derivation.     In  the  exten- 
sion of  their  empire,  the  sons  of  the  desert  impressed 
upon  Europe  not  only  their  institutions,  but  their 
mental  characteristics. 


AMUIOLKAIS. 

Before  we  extract  any  portions  of  the  poem  of 
this  author,  we  will  present  a  short  outline  of  the 
subject.  Travelling  with  some  of  his  companions, 
Amriolkais  comes  to  a  place  where  the  tent  of  his 
mistress  had  lately  been  pitched,  and  stops  to  in- 
dulge in  weeping  over  the  remains  of  her  deserted 
mansion.  His  friends  console  him  by  reminding 
him  that  he  had  been  once  equally  unhappy,  bat 
had  soon  forgotten  his  desertion  in  the  charms  of  a 
second  mistress — and  that  he  had  no  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  share  of  happiness  which  had  fallen 
to  his  lot. 

His  grief  at  length  assuaged,  and  his  cheerful- 
ness returning,  he  relates  some  of  his  love  adven- 
tures ;  and  among  them,  one  at  the  pool  of  Darat- 
juljul. 

He  had  long  been  enamored  of  the  beaatiful 
Onaiza,  but  had  never  found  a  fitting  opportunity  to 
declare  his  passion  until  the  tents  of  her  tribe  were 
struck,  and  she  was  removed  from  him.  But  as 
Onaiza  was  in  the  rear  with  the  women  in  carriagea, 
fixed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  and  stopped,  with 
other  maidens,  to  bathe  in  the  pool  of  Daratjuljul, 
Amriolkais  came  suddenly  upon  them  and  seated 
himself  by  the  stream.  Favored  like  Damon,  when 
chance  brought  him  to  Musidora,  he  beheld  her 
charms  in  their  naked  beauty,  heightened  by  the 
mellow  light  of  the  crystal  wave.     But  Amriolkais 
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exhibited  none  of  the  delicate  refinement  of  Da- 
moo— for,  Bitting  down  by  the  garments  of  the 
Buidens,  he  proposed,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining 
her  dress,  that  each  damsel  should  appear,  in  per- 
son, naked  as  she  was,  and  claim  it. 

When  entreaty  and  expostulation  failed  to  effect 
a  change  of  his  determination,  and  the  day  was  far 
spent,  they  consented  to  the  hard  terms  imposed; 
and  each  one  came  and  obtained  her  dress,  Onaiza 
being  the  last.  By  this  time  they  complained  of 
honger,  and  Amriolkais,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  hos- 
pitable lover,  slew  the  camel  on  which  he  rode ; 
and,  making  a  lire  under  the  trees,  served  him  up — 
exhUirating  the  feast  with  wine  which  he  happened 
to  hare  in  a  leathern  girdle.  We  may  here  remark 
that  the  prophet  had  not  yet  been  born  to  interdict 
that  generous  drink.  When  the  feast  was  ended, 
as  Amriolkais  had  no  camel,  he  gave  his  arms  and 
fomiture  to  the  girls  to  carry,  and  prevailed  on 
Onaiza  to  take  him  up  before  the  carriage,  which 
was  placed  on  the  back  of  her  camel.  But  as  this 
was  found,  after  a  time,  inconvenient,  he  entered 
the  carriage,  and  the  prince  and  his  love  pursued 
their  journey  together. 

.  After  describing  his  passion  for  Fatima,  and  for 
the  maid  of  a  strange  tribe  with  which  he  was  at 
war,  whom  he  visited  at  night  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  he  discontinues  the  amatory  strain;  and  his 
martial  spirit  being  excited,  he  speaks  of  his  forti- 
tude during  a  dark  night  in  the  desert,  and  his 
prowess  in  battle.  He  gives  a  most  animated  de- 
scription of  his  steed,  and  proceeds  to  recount  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  a  feast  on  the  game. 
A  storm  arises  ere  he  has  finished ;  and  his  friends 
seeking  belter,  the  poem  concludes  rather  abruptly. 
The  poem  is  in  couplets ;  and  the  metre  consists  of 
Bacchius  or  Amphibrachys,  followed  by  first  Epe- 
trite,  or  by  double  Iambics,  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
places  of  distich. 

As  the  poem  is  written  in  couplets,  I  have  trans- 
lated it  in  the  same  manner,  which  has  caused  some 
difficulty,  as  the  Arabic  language  is  much  more  ex- 
pressive than  ours.  Instead  of  giving  the  entire 
poem,  I  will  present  the  reader  with  a  few  extracts. 
The  opening  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  com- 
mencement of  Petrarch^s  159th  Sonnet : 

StiaiDo,  Amor,  a  veder  U  gloria  nostra ; 

thoogh  it  dififers  from  it  in  spirit — ^for  the  strain  is 
pathetic,  instead  of  joyous. 

The  pleasant  memories  of  happy  days  awakened 
OD  leaving  those  that  are  dear  to  us,  are  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  following  couplet : 

We  pntcd,  and  their  passing  robes  shed  musk  on  absent 

boori, 
Ai  abed  the  passing  galea  the  breath  of  the  clo?e-gilly 

flowers. 

The  simile  descriptive  of  the  time  that  he  visited 
the  maiden  of  a  tribe  at  enmity  with  his  own,  is 
exceedingly  beaatifol ;  and  the  portrait,  which  he 
draws  of  the  damael,  may  be  interesting  to  occi- 


dental lovers — ^inasmuch  as  the  comparisons  are 
somewhat  new.  I  hope  the  Arabian  will  be  ex- 
cused for  making  leading  strings  of  his  mistress^ 
hair,  when  Tom  Moore  makes  one  of  his  heroines 
use  her  tresses,  instead  of  a  block  and  tackle,  to 
raise  her  lover  to  her  casement. 

When  in  the  azure  firmament  the  sparicling  Pleiads  shone, 
Like  jewels  studding  o'er  the  folds  of  a  rich  silken  zone, 

I  came ;  the  maid  expectant  stood,  beside  the  curtained 

door, 
Array'd  for  rest ;  her  beauteous  form  a  restnre  light  thrown 

o'er. 

And  we  urose,  and,  as  we  walked  together  o'er  the  plain. 
Across  our  steps  the  pictured  robe  she  drew  with  flowing 
train. 

When  we  had  passed  the  hoetile  tents,  and  found  a  gentle 

vale 
Enclosed  by  hills  of  snowy  sands  wreathed  by  the  playful 

gale, 

I  gently  drew  her  by  her  locks — she  lay  upon  my  breast ; 
And  her  small  waist  and  swelling  bust,  decked  o'er  with 
gems,  I  press'd. 

Her  shape  was  delicate — her  skin  as  ivory  was  fair— 
Her  body  symmetry — her  breasts  were  smooth  as  mirrois 
are; 

Or  like  the  poliahed  ostrich  eggs  with  yellow  tiatings 

stained, 
And  nourished  by  a  pearly  stream  that  ne'er  had  yet  been 

drained. 

She  turned  her  cheek — a  timid  glance  she  gave  with  melt- 
ing eyes, 
As  when  within  Wegera's  grove  a  roe  her  young  espies. 

Her  neck  was  like  a  milk-white  hind's — ^its  symmetry  was 
seen 

When  raised  with  graceful  curvature,  and  bright  with  jew- 
el's sheen. 

Her  long  black  hair  hung  down  her  back,  diffused  in  jetty 

plaits, 
As  cluster  on  the  palm-trae's  boughs  the  bunches  of  ripe 

dates. 

And  gracefully  her  locks  were  turned — the  silken  chord 

that  bound 
Was  lost  in  tresses  partly  wreathed — ^in  part,  dishe?ell'd 

round. 

Her  waist  was  taper  like  a  cone — and  white  and  smooth 

each  limb, 
As  is  the  stem  of  a  young  palm,  or  reed  by  fountain's  brim. 

At  noon  her  vesture  thrown  aside,  her  form  she  loosely 
veils, 

And  sleeps  upon  a  aaffion  bed  that  breath  of  musk  ex- 
hales. 

Her  hands  with  finger-tips  that  glow  like  Dabia's  crimson 

worm, 
Or  dentrifice  of  Eselwood,  their  gentle  deeds  perform. 

And  through  the  foldings  of  her  veil  gleams  beauty's  match- 
less light, 
As  shines  a  hermit's  taper  through  the  sable  clouds  of  night. 

We  have  already  leacbed  our  proposed  limits, 
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and  ftom  the  animated  description  of  the  steed,  the 
chase,  and  the  storm,  have  room  but  for  one  ex- 
tract: 

And  dyed  with  the  red  blood  of  game,  flaunU  wide  his  wav- 
ing mane, 
Like  flowing  grey  locks  crimsoned  o'er  with  the  bright  Hen- 
na's stain. 

In  our  next  visit  to  the  poetical  portrait  gallery 
of  the  Kaaba,  we  will  examine  the  distinctiye  fea- 
tures of  Taraffa  and  Antar,  who  have  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  legends  of  the  Arabs. 


AYESHA: 
A  PERSIAN  TALE. 

CANTO  X. 


Oh !  who  has  gazed  on  Babylon,  [1] 

The  City  of  the  Brasen  Gates, 
And  seen,  bright  glancing  in  the  sun, 

Her  gilded  domes  and  minarets ; 
And  heard  the  camel's  tinkling  bell 
Come  softly  on  the  evening's  gale  ; 
And  breathed  the  sweet  and  scented  air, 
The  perfum'd  breath  of  Diarbekir ; 
And  swept  his  eye  across  that  land, 
From  Syria  to  Samaracand; 
Drank  of  the  famed  Euphrates'  stream, 
And  seen  the  pale  moon's  silvery  beam 
Play  over  its  translucent  wave, — 

Could  ever  dream  so  fair  a  scene 
Would  be  one  lone  and  mameless  grave ; 

And  be  as  if  it  ne*er  had  been  ? 
Yet  such  is  now  that  Babylon, 
The  city  of  that  mighty  one, 
Who  said,  "I'll  gild  my  royal  name  [2] 
With  characters  of  living  flame ;" 
Who  dared  to  place  his  regal  throne 
Amidst  the  starts  celestial  sone ; 
And  cloth'd  himself  with  robes  of  Him, 
Before  whom  Saint  and  Seraphim 
Veil  their  pure  forms,  in  reverence  meet. 
Laying  their  sceptres  at  His  feet : 
Whose  hand  onroU'd  the  spangled  sky, 
And  form'd  each  star  that  shines  on  high ; 
And  hung  them  on  the  brow  of  night, 
Like  jewell'd  lamps  of  living  light. 
Now  where  is  he,  and  where  are  they, 

Who  bent  before  his  regal  throne  ? 
Go  ask  yon  time-worn  ruin  grey. 

Go  ask  yon  broken,  nameless  stone ! 
But  they  who  saw  his  star  arise, 
In  glory  in  the  orient  skies. 
Beheld  that  brilliant  orb's  decline. 
Whose  light  was  falsely  call'd  divine ; 
And  saw  that  king  an  outcast  driven 
Rejected  and  despised  by  Heaven ! 
His  home  the  wild,  or  mountain  cave. 
His  drink  and  food — the- crystal  wave,  [3] 
The  grass  that  grows  by  Tigris*  stream. 

Fit  herbage  for  the  light  gazelle : 
But  who,  O !  who,  could  ever  dream 

Here  Persia's  Lord  should  lonely  dwell  T 
That  he,  who  claim'd  the  proudest  throne 
On  which  the  sun  had  ever  shone, 


Should  have  no  house,  nor  home,  nor  bed. 

On  which  to  rest  his  weary  head ; 

No  friend,  whose  smile  would  chase  the  gloom 

That  gather'd  round  his  cheeriess  heart ; 
Not  one  was  there  to  share  his  doom. 

Of  all  his  woes  to  bear  a  part  ? 

But,  down  the  mighty  stream  of  time 

Thai  fallen  cliief  has  passed  away ; 
And  those  who  bent  before  his  shrine. 

Now  bow  beneath  another's  sway : 
For  ruin  long  had  wrapt  her  pall 
O'er  Baliylon's  oblivious  wall, 
Until  the  sword  of  Osmanlee 
Had  swept  in  blood  from  sea  to  sea. 
And,  like  a  wild  volcano,  flung 

Its  burning  lava  o'er  the  land, — 
Until  the  hearts  of  old  and  young 

Obey'd  its  dread  and  stem  command. 
Then  war's  red  banner  idly  wav'd 

Its  silken  folds  o'er  Mah-my's  tomb. 
And  those,  whose  hearts  bad  nobly  brav'd 

The  desert  burning  death  Simoom, — 
Whose  course  was  like  some  might  j  flood. 
One  crimson  stream  of  liquid  blood ; 
Whose  pathway  was  the  ensanguined  plain. 
O'er  fallen  thrones  and  heaps  of  slain ; 
Now  sheath'd  the  sword,  and  bade  arise 
The  mosque's  proud  domes  'neath  distant  skies ; 
And  countless  pilgrims  bent  the  knee 
Before  the  shrine  of  Osmanlee. 

The  sun  is  up,  the  golden  sun, — 
The  Immortal  God  of  Pagistan : 
And,  smiling  o'er  that  silver  sea 
Which  laves  the  sboros  of  Araby, 
His  beams  illume  the  coral  caves 
Of  Kishbaa's  isle  and  crystal  waves. 
And  many  a  bright  and  peerless  eye  ' 
Is  gazing  on  that  brilliant  sky. 
"  Alla-il-Allah  !"  land  resounds,  [4] 
And  all  the  air  is  fiU'd  with  sounds 
Of  prayer  and  praise,-~from  every  bower 
The  Muezzin  call  proclaims  the  hour. 
"  Allsh-il-Allah !"  God  is  God. 

His  aan  is  in  the  orient  sky; 
And,  bursting  thro'  night's  sable  cloud, 

His  car  of  glory  mounts  on  high. 
The  stars  are  fading,  one  by  one. 
Before  the  bright,  the  glorious  sun. 
A  thousand  songsters  wake  the  grove. 
With  nature's  lyre,  in  songs  of  love. 
And,  leaping  from  theii  roseate  bed, 
The  pearly  dews  of  night  have  fled. 
All,  all  is  life  :  in  each  you  see 
The  impress  of  Divinity. 
We  read  it  in  the  lowliest  flower 
That  blooms  in  Summer's  sunny  hour ; 
We  read  it  in  the  grass  that  springs. 
In  nature's  thousand  blossomings. 
Where'er  we  turn,  where'er  we  look. 
By  silv'ry  lake  or  babbling  brook. 
Or  climb  the  mountain's  hoary  brow. 
Or  ocean's  deptli  we  seek  below. 
Or  scan  the  dark  volcano's  gloom. 
Where  Pluto  reigns — a  burning  tomb,— 
Without,  within,  below,  above — 
"AUah-il-AIUh!"  God  is  love! 

Why  gaze  the  sons  of  Osmanlee, 
So  deep  entranc'd,  on  yonder  sky  7 

From  Scanderoon  to  Persia's 
Rises  one  wild  and  piercing  cry. 
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Look  I  look !  'tii  not  the  golden  mm 
Thej  guB  so  long,  to  deep,  upon : 
Bot  in  his  car  appears  a  form 
More  dread  than  spirit  of  the  storm. 
His  throne  is  in  yon  thander-cloud,  [5] 

Roond  which  the  larid  lightning  plays ; 
The  rainbow's  wreath  he  makes  his  shroad, 

To  veil  the  sun's  lampadian  blase. 
And  lo !  behind  his  chariot's  wheel, 
Ii  seen  the  Angel  Asrael. 
And  Uack  Naker  and  Munkir,  [6] 

Whose  doty  is  to  judge  the  dead. 
Why  pales  the  aoo  of  Abukier? 

Why  is  bold  Ali's  heart  afraid  ? 
Dost  fear  to  cross  Al-Sirat's  bridge,  [7] 

Which  spans  hell's  dark  and  dread  ab/ss. 
And  gazing  from  its  narrow  ridge. 

To  hear  the  snake's  eternal  hiss  ? 
Fear  not.    Al-Baraakh  claims  not  thee  [8] 
Before  you  pass  Time's  stormy  sea. 
The  son  must  rise  from  where  it  sets,  [9] 
And  smoke  enwrap  the  Haaba's  gates ; 
la  dark  eclipse  must  be  the  moon, 
As  seorch'd  by  flame  of  red  simoon, 
And  ev'ry  star  shall  be  unsphered ; 

AimI  nature  from  her  centre  shake ; 
And  all  that  Art  or  Science  rear'd 

Become  one  broken  shapeless  wreck : 
But  then,  fear  not ;  thy  home  will  be 
In  palmy  isles  midst  Hijra's  sea.  [10] 
Thy  tent,  of  richest  rarest  gems. 

Thy  eouch  simI  pillow,  softest  down ; 
And  Asia's  choicest  diadems 

Shall  be  thy  bright  immortal  crown, 
And  from  Al-Kawthir's  crystal  stream,. 

Which  is  more  sweet  than  Shiraz  wine, 
Shall  be  thy  drink.    Thy  food,  J  deem. 

Will  be  grapes  from  the  Tooba-rine, 
And  faonns  fairer  far  than  even 

Thy  brightest  dreams  could  dim  portray, 
Whose  home  is  'mong  the  flowers  of  heaven. 

Whose  bloom  no  more  feels  Time's  decay. 

Or  would'st  thou  wish  alone  to  rove 

Through  shades  more  sweet  than  Murga's  grove  T 

Ten  thousand  walks  thy  steps  invite, 

lUom'd  with  Heav'n's  celestial  light; 

And  crystal  streams  that,  sparkling,  play 

Their  Umpid  waters  o'er  thy  way ; 

And  goldcm  trees,  and  fruit,  and  flowers, 

More  rich  than  aught  in  Amroo's  bowers ; 

And  dulcet  sounds,  so  soft  and  low, 

That  hear  them  once — O !  ne'er  again 
Should  grief  or  sorrow  cloud  thy  brow — 

Thy  heart  should  feel  no  woe  nor  pain ! 

Bat  who  is  it,  that,  trembling,  leans 

Her  sylph-like  form  on  Ali's  arm  : 
Her  years  have  pass'd,  midst  fairest  scenes, 

Unknown,  I  ween,  to  war's  alarm. 
Like  blosscHns  of  the  lotus-tree. 

Her  swelling  bosom  gently  heaves ; 
Her  cheek  is  like  the  "  lillied-lea," 

Tiag'd  with  dewy  musk-rode  leaves. 
And  like  the  pearls  of  Zara's  stream. 

When  sleeping  in  their  native  shells. 
Her  wild  eye's  soft  and  paphian  beam : 

Her  step  is  light  as  a  young  gaselle's  ? 
It  is  great  Ackbar's  hope  and  pride, 
And  Ali's  lov'd  and  loving  bride. 
This  is  the  flower  of  Chusistan, 
The  last  kme  hops  of  KhuU  Khan— 


The  sweet  Ayesha — she,  whose  hand 
Was  sought  from  Zaade  to  Hindostan. 
And  she  is  there,  in  all  her  love. 
Like  spirit  from  the  realms  above. 

O  !  what  is  half  so  beautiful 

As  woman  in  her  stainless  youth ; 
A  daughter  kind  and  dutiful, 

With  heart  in  which  is  only  truth  ? 
O !  tell  me  not  of  peerless  eyes, 
Whose  light  out  shines  the  starlit  skies ; 
O !  tell  me  not  of  smiles  so  sweet, 
Nor  bid  me  kueel  at  beauty's  feet. 
I'd  rather  press  the  stainless  lip 
Tho'  not  so  fair — than  nectar  sip 
From  those  of  guile.    This — this  is  bliss, 
Undying,  endless  happiness. 

And  Ali's  heart  was  proud  to  own 

Ayesha's  love,  so  warm  and  true : 
For  when  he  clasped  her  virgin  zone, 

And  gazed  into  her  eye  of  blue, 
He  found  a  smile  that  well  repaid 
The  watchings  he  for  her  had  made. 
He  found  a  heart  whose  inmost  cell 
Was  all  his  own,  for  good  or  ill ; 
A  heart  where  truth's  bright  seal  was  set, 
The  stainless,  the  immaculate. 
And  dream'd  that  years,  long  years  of  bliss. 
Were  yet  for  them  in  Time's  abyss. 
How  vain  the  dream.    Nor  sun,  nor  star. 

Will  ever  shine  on  Ali's  bride ! 
Unloose !  unloose  her  bright  Cymar : 

Fast  ebbs  Ayesha's  bloodlife  tide  ! 
How  pale  that  cheek ! — ^how  dim  that  sye ! — 
O  Allah !  Sure  she  must  not  die ! 

They  bathed  her  temples  in  the  stream 

Which  springs  from  'neath  the  palm-tree's  shade ; 
Herbs  gathered  under  Luna's  beam. 

They  mixed  to  soothe  her  aching  head. 
But  all  in  vain  :  dark  Asrael 
Has  stamp'd  her  with  his  fatal  seal. 
And  soon  the  rose  of  Chusistan 
Must  seek  that  dark  and  cheerless  land. 
Wherein  Munker  and  Naker  dwell ; 
And  hear  her  doom  to  heaven  or  hell. 

But  Ali  o'er  Ayesha  bent. 

With  madd'ning  grief  his  heart  was  rent. 

And  oft  he  kiss'd  her  marble  brow. 

Now  damp  with  death's  cold  clammy  sweat. 
"O  Allah !  hear  thy  suppliant  now. 

All  a-il -Allah !  thou  art  great. 
O  cause  the  vernal  breath  of  mom 

Unto  her  cheek  restore  its  bloom, 
And  wake  to  life  her  fainting  form, 

A  ransom  from  the  lonely  tomb. 
And  give  those  eyes  again  their  light, 

Her  aching  head,  O  soothe  its  pain. 
Dispel,  dispel,  the  shades  of.  night. 

That  fast  are  gathering  round  her  brain. 
But  should  she  die~-then  hear  my  prayer, 

Thou  Ruler  of  the  ^arth  and  sky : 
O  do  not  crush  a  flower  so  fair, 

Nor  make  her  breathe  the  plaintive  sigh. 
O  place  her  not  'neath  that  green  rock;  [11] 

Nor  in  the  pit  of  Hydramut — 
Her  heart  would  quail  beneath  the  shock — 

In  it  her  soul,  O  do  not  put ! 
The  Zemsem  well  is  far  too  deep, 
And  I  would  grieve  to  hear  her  weep. 
But  place  her  in  some  lonely  atar, 
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Thone  icUndi  of  tha  opper  tea ; 
Where  deiith*s  cold  hand  no  more  maj  mar 

Ayesha'a  dreama  of  love  and  mc. 
AUah-il-AIIah !  God  dirine ! 

O  hear  me  in  this  hour  of  need,— 
And  I  will  kneel  before  thy  ahrine, 

And  humbly  kiss  thy  Prophet's  feet." 
Thus  Ali  breathed  his  fervent  prayer. 
And  music  floated  on  the  air. 
So  soft  and  sweet  Ayesha  smiled, 
As  if  her  pains  were  all  beguiled 
By  those  rich  sounds  ;  and  smiling,  said 

"  O  I  am  happy,  happy,  now. 
The  pain  has  left  my  throbbing  head. 

Allah  has  heard  thy  sacred  vow. 
Come  near  me,  Ali,  I  would  real 
My  head  upon  thy  manly  breast. 
There,  let  me  gaze  into  thine  eye. 

And  dream  of  love  that  soon  must  fade. 
Say,  wilt  thou  love  me  when  I  die. 

And  sleep  among  the  silent  dead  ? 
Say,  wilt  thou  seek  my  lonely  tomb, 
When  Sununer  bids  the  flow'rets  bloom  f 
And  deck  my  grave  with  roses  fair, 
As  oft  you  wreath'd  my  raven  hair? 
And  should  my  home  be  in  the  star, 

The  first  and  fairest  otb  of  even, 
ni  bend  awhile  my  golden  car. 

And  bless  thee  with  the  breath  of  Heaven. 
For  I  have  seen,  when  skies  were  clear. 
One  of  those  spirits  leave  its  sphere ; 
And  shooting  o*er  the  expanae  of  night, 
By  Loti's  silent  grave  alight. 
And  like  the  soft  wind  'mongst  the  grass. 
Have  heard  its  heav*nly  breathings  pass. 
So  1,  dear  Ali,  I  will  come, 
And  make  thy  breast  again  my  home  !*' 

She  closed  her  eyes ;  and  faint  and  low 
Her  bieathings  only  life  could  show. 
So  still  she  lay,  the  slumb'ring  dead 

Sleep  not  a  calmer,  holier  sleep. 
The  bloom  for  aye  her  cheek  has  fled. 

Well  may  the  heart  of  Ali  weep : 
For  never  more  will  she  awake 

To  range  with  him  through  Shiras  grove ; 
And  from  her  locks  the  bright-dews  shake. 

And  cheer  his  heart  with  smiles  of  love. 

Thus  died  Ayesha,— e'er  she  knew 
What  Hwas  to  love  too  long,  too  true : 
Before  revolving  time  had  laid 
His  hoaiy  hand  upon  her  head. 
And  dried  the  fountains  of  the  heart. 

Those  living  springs  of  invf  aid  joy — 
Polluted  once,  by  time  or  art. 

Life's  choicest  pleasures  soon  will  cloy. 
She  fell  in  youth's  gay  sunny  mom, 

When  hope  and  joy  were  warm  and  bright ; 
When  her  young  cheek  was  full  of  bloom, 

Her  smiling  eye  was  full  of  light 
And,  like  the  gay  and  young  gaselle. 

When  drinking  from  some  silv'ry  brook, 
It  sees  its  form,  and  loves  to  dwell 

Upon  its  soft  and  gentle  look : 
So  the,  delighted,  oft  would  dream, 
Like  young  gaselle,  in  silv'ry  stream. 
Of  all  she  was,  and  what  might  be. 
And  o'er  the  tales  of  Araby 

She  pored  with  all  a  hermit's  ears. 
Of  Massuaidi  and  Alkindi :  [12] 

Of  Nonrmabal,  to  good  tad  fair :  [13] 


So  fair  and  good  she  wished  to  be. 
Peace  to  her  ashes.    She  was  yooag, 
And  fair  as  ever  poet  song. 
And  like  the  diamond  was  her  mind. 
So  pure  and  bright ;  but  she  was  kind. 
Kind  as  the  dove  that  loves  to  make  [14] 

Its  nest  in  Mecca's  sacred  shrine. 
And  time  could  neither  cool  nor  shake 

The  love  she  formed  in  morning's  prime. 
Thus  fell  the  flower  of  Chusistan — 
The  last  lone  hope  of  Khuli  Khan ! 
Miami  Unwertity^  Nov.  itt,  1840.  JOHM  8.  BKID. 

Note$  to  Canto  L 

[1]  "  Oh !  who  has  gazed  on  Babylon, 
The  City  of  the  Brazen  Gates,"  dec. 

"  Babylon  had  100  gates  of  brass ;  and  its  walls,  which 
were  cemented  with  bitumen,  measured  480  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, 50  cubits  in  thickness,  and  200  in  heigiit." 

See  Anaeni  HiMtory. 

[2]  "  Who  said  111  gild  my  royal  name 
With  characters  of  living  flame,"  &c. 

**  For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into 
Heaven ;  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God ;  I 
will  be  like  the  Most  High."— /mmA,  Cha^.  ziT. 

[3]  "  His  drink  and  food  the  crystal  wave. 
The  grass  that  grows  by  Tigris'  stream." 

"And  Nebuchadnezzar  was  driven  from  men;  aad  did 
eat  grass  as  oxen ;  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dews  of 
Heaven." — Daniel^  Chap.  iv.  33  v. 

[4]  "  AUah-il-AUah !  land  resounds." 

The  "  Muezzin  call"  which  is  proclaimed  throogbout  the 
Turkish  dominions,  from  the  minarets,  at  sunrise,  mid-day, 
in  the  afternoon,  at  sunset,  and  at  midnight. — Ste  AJkoran. 

[5]  "  His  throne  is  in  yon  thunder  cloud.** 

"And  I  saw  a  mighty  Angel  coming  down  from  Heaven, 
clothed  with  a  cloud,  and  a  rain-bow  was  upoo  hit  head, 
and  his  face  was  as  it  was  the  sun,  and  hit  feet  at  pillars  of 
fire."— J2cve2a£»ofu,  z  Chap.  1  v. 

[6]  "  Is  seen  the  Angel  Asrael, 
And  black  Naker  and  Miinker." 

Asrael  it  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  Naker  and  Mdnker 
are  two  black  and  livid  Angels,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
and  judge  the  souls  of  the  world  of  men. — Alkoran, 

[7]  "  Dott  fear  to  crott  Al-Sirat's  bridge. 
Which  spans  hell's  dark  and  dread  abyss  T" 

The  bridge  which  connects  time  and  eternity,  and  over 
which  the  soul  must  pass  after  death.  It  is  finer  than  a 
hair,  and  sharper  than  a  sword. — Attonon. 

[8]  "  Fear  not,  Al-Barzakh  claims  not  thee." 
Al-|3arzakh  is  the  Mahommedan  purgatory. 

[9]  "The  sun  must  rise  from  where  it  sets.** 
Prophetic  signs  which  precede  the  resurrection. 

[10]  "  Thy  home  will  be  in  palmy  isles,"  dec. 

Description  of  tome  of  the  pleatures  of  Paradise  which 
await  the  faithful. 

(ll]"0  place  her  not  'neath  that  green  rock,**  die. 

State  of  the  soul  after  death.  The  Moslems  have  three 
grades,  or  classes,  in  their  Hades.  The  souls  of  the  pro> 
phets  have  only  admission  into  the  first,  which  it  Paradise. 
In  the  tecond,  the  toult  of  Martyrs  undergo  a  tort  of  Py-. 
thigorean  imprisonment,  in  the  gizzards  of  green  birds, 
which  feed  on  the  fruit  of  the  Iroba,  and  drink  of  the  de- 
lectable fountains  of  the  Al-Kawthir.  Some  fix  a  portion 
of  the  third  class  in  the  Zemzem  well;  or  give  them  n 
place  with  Adam  in  the  lower  heaven, — while  the  souls  of 
Infidels  are  that  op  in  a  dark  pit,  in  the  pioniice  of  Hadra- 
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CHAPTER  Xlir. 

"  O !  return  me  the  rose  which  I  g&tlierM  for  you. 
When  your  heart,  like  the  rote,  was  in  bloom." 

Moore. 

It  wu  with  feelings  of  calm  indifference,  that  I  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langdon  at  Fern-bank ;  but 
when,  a  moment  after,  uncle  said—"  You  must  call  upon 
them,  Corally,"  I  felt  agitated  by  uncontrollable  emotion, 
which,  howerer,  was  too  transient  to  cause  much  inconve- 
nience. 

Laura,  who  was  present,  remarked — "  That  she  doubted 
if  she  should  trouble  herself  to  call,  as  she  supposed  Mrs. 
Langdon  was  some  stick  or  other." 

Although  I  retained  not  the  least  lore  for  Langdon,  I  felt 
that  the  meeting  would  be  disagreeable,  after  our  late  inti- 
macy. If  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of 
slighted  affections,  I  could  not  bo  insensible  to  the  ingrati- 
tude he  had  shown  for  past  kindnesses,  which  had  not  met 
the  meed  of  ordinary  civility.  Uncle,  who  interpets  every 
thing  in  the  most  favorable  way,  either  does  not  perceive 
his  negligence,  or  has  found  an  excuse  for  it. 

Laura  was  out  of  spirit  and  temper  the  whole  day.  I 
was  glad  when  she  moved  to  go ;  but  before  she  could  put 
her  intention  into  execution,  Langdon  himself  made  his  ap- 
pearance. Uncle  Daniel  received  him  with  his  usual  bois- 
terous welcome,  and  I,  with  little  visible  embarrassment, 
advanced  to  meet  his  extended  hand.  Not  so  with  Laura. 
She  looked  pale  and  scornful,  scarcely  returning  his  salu- 
tation. There  was  a  very  meaning  smile  on  the  face  of 
Langdon,  as  he  regarded  Laura,  and  a  look  of  keen  inquiry, 
as  his  eyes  met  mine. 

"  So  you  have  brought  your  wife  along,"  said  uncle. 

" So  I  have  been  informed"  replied  he. 

Laura  started — I  looked,  and  uncle  asked  if  it  were  not 
the  case, — ^and  ended  by  a  hearty  burst  of  laughteif  upon 
hearing  it  contradicted. 

Langdon  then  briefly  related,  that  he  had  been  hurried 
away  the  day  after  leaving  Bellair,  to  attend  the  wedding 
of  his  brother.  "  I  am  afraid  you  have  thought  me  very  un- 
grateful," he  said  in  conclusion,  "  but  this  soiled  note,  I 
trust,  will  plead  for  me.  It  contains  an  apology  for  not 
calling  before  my  departure.  The  servant,  with  whom  it 
was  entrusted,  left  it  on  the  mantlepiece,  where  I  found  it 
on  my  return."  I  gave  ready  credence  to  Langdon's  ex- 
cuse, and  was  satisfied  with  it ;  but  I  was  not  so  w^ith  the 
importance  he  appeared  to  attach  to  his  being  really  single. 
If  vanity  is  reprehensible  in  a  woman,  it  is  doubly  so  in  a 
man ;  and  in  consequence  of  Langdon*s  evident  delight,  in 
the  surprise  that  the  mistake  had  caused,  my  behavior  was 
cold  and  indifferent,  and,  I  perceived,  mortifying  to  him. 
Laura  felt  no  hesitation  in  changing  the  tenor  of  her  con- 
duct. She  displayed  undisguised  satisfaction  at  the  novel 
denouement  of  the  tale,  which,  no  doubt,  had  been  purposely 
got  up  by  Joe  Harden,  to  tease  her.  Langdon  was  not  in- 
sensible to  her  wannth,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  my 
frigidity.  I  bad  suffered  such  intense  mortification,  from  a 
review  of  my  recent  manners  towards  him,  that,  whether  or 
not  I  had  judged  myself  too  harshly,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  resume  my  usual  frank  demeanor.  Besides,  I  found  that 
my  efforts  to  eradicate  the  preference  which  had  so  fully 
engrossed  me,  had  been  more  successful  than  I  was  aware 
of.  Viewed  through  the  plain,  sober  medium  of  the  under- 
standing, Langdon  no  longer  appeared  the  same  to  me  as 
when  invested  with  the  false  rays  which  the  delusive  en- 
chantment of  passion  threw  around  him.  Handsome,  agree- 
able and  intelligent,  he  still  was ;  but  the  formidable  blemish 
of  vanity  did  not  now  remain  undiscovered.  Still,  he  had 
not  forfeited  so  much  of  my  favor  as  to  be  disagreeably  in- 
different to  roe.  I  am  not  so  romantic  as  to  look  for  a  lover 
in  some  "  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne'er  saw,"  or 


even  to  expect  one  like  the  knight**  without  fear, and  with- 
out reproach."  I  did  not,  therefore,  repulse  the  attentions 
he  was  willing  to  bestow — but  I  carefully  refrained  from 
affording  him  the  slightest  grounds  for  believing  that  I  pre- 
ferred him  to  the  most  casual  acquaintance. 

Langdon  visits  us  frequently.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  my 
behaviour,  which  he  fancies  proceeds  from  my  not  having 
pardoned  his  supposed  negligence.  W«  read,  ride,  and 
walk  together  as  usual — but  the  tpdl  is  broken.  His  (pin- 
ions, which  once  to  me  were  on  all  points  orthodox,  I  findt 
in  many  instances,  faulty  and  erroneous ;  and  my  daring  to 
assert  others  to  the  contrary,  wounds  his  pride  and  self-es- 
teem. 

The  secret  of  my  rejecting  or  accepting  Langdon,  were 
he  to  propose,  is  one  which  I  shall  not  disclose,  nor  do  I 
believe  that  it  ever  will  be  unravelled  by  time.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  encouragement  that  cordiality  and  politenos 
give,  he  waits  for  some  striking  manifestations  of  aay  admi- 
ration. But  can  the  dream  once  broken  be  renewed  ?  Can 
those  optical  delusions,  which  for  a  moment  deceive  the 
sight,  be  as  perfect  as  when  the  objects  which  produced 
them  are  discovered  ?  It  cannot  be.  Nor  can  love  and  ro- 
mance, once  put  to  flight,  ever  return  with  original  force  and 
brilliancy. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


If 


Here's  a  sudden  change. 


» 


For  some  time  past  Langdon  has  devoted  himself  to  impro- 
ving and  beautifying  his  place :  he  divides  his  leisare  hours 
between  Bellair  and  the  Grove.  Laura,  with  all  her  vanity, 
cannot  construe  his  attentions  into  any  thing  b«yond  the 
common  forms  of  civility.  To  me  he  is  scrupulously  po- 
lite ;  but  the  formal  line  of  conduct  that  I  perseveringly  ad- 
here to,  appears  to  give  serious  dissatisfaction.  At  one 
time  Cousin  Bill  was  so  much  afraid  that  Laura's  designs 
upon  Langdon  would  prove  successful,  that  he  would  have 
undertaken  some  plan  to  circumvent  them  had  he  been 
gifted  with  the  capacity  of  contrivance.  At  preaent  theia 
is  not  much  to  be  apprehended  from  Laura's  continuing  her 
attack  on  the  master  of  Fern-bank.  Our  setUement  has, 
unexpectedly,  had  an  acquisition  in  the  person  of  Alfred 
Murray,  who  has  just  inherited  the  fortune  of  his  late  un- 
cle ;  and  as  his  wealth  is  backed  by  good  looks  aikd  agreea- 
ble manners,  the  caps  of  the  unmarried  ladiea,  generally, 
are  set  to  one  particular  focus.  Mrs.  Hazlewood,  who  it 
ambitious  that  her  daughter  should  connect  heraelf  with  a 
man  of  fortune,  receives  the  addreases  of  Mr.  Murray  with 
approving  smiles — and  Laura,  in  the  devotion  of  her  new 
admirer,  is  compensated  for  the  apathy  of  Lanj^on.  By 
what  can  be  gathered  from  Tally,  the  new-comer  is  re- 
solved to  make  a  noise  among  us.  Although  the  time  is 
distant,  he  begins  already  to  speak  of  a  Fourth-of-Ju)y  Ora- 
tion, which  he  purposes  delivering  beneath  a  fine  gn>op  of 
trees  near  his  habitation.  Tally  says,  "  That  he  has  as 
good  a  mind  as  ever  he  had  to  do  any  thing  in  the  world, 
to  offer  to  read  the  i>tcUeration — and  that  jmbapa  he  may 
git  a  chance  to  say  something  about  Bunker-hill  aiwl  the 
Omral,  as  he  will  have  the  start  of  Murray."  Unele  Da- 
niel, who  is  also  fired  vrith  patriotic  ardor,  has  entered 
warmly  into  the  idea  of  celebrating  the  day ;  and  ia  training 
his  favorite  fiddler,  Jerry,  to  play  Washington's  March. 
Uncle's  screwed  lips,  sending  out  the  notes  in  a  whistle  to 
his  attentive  auditor,  who  sits  with  eyes,  ears,  and  mouth 
distended,  would  be  a  good  subject  for  Hood's  Coouc  An- 
nual. When  the  muscles  of  uncle's  mouth  refuse  any 
longer  to  be  screwed  up  to  the  "  sticking  place,"  he  ealh 
upon  me  to  perform  the  inarch  on  the  piano-forte,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupil. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

*'  Bat  when  shall  Spring  risit  the  mouldering  um — 
Or  wbea  cbaU  day  dawn  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  grave  ?** 

BeaUie. 

A  long,  dreaiy  winter  has  paned  away :  the  embryo 
lenu  caiefoUy  preaerred  by  Natore  again  are  .bunting 
inn  the  earth,  and  from  the  leaflet*  twiga  of  the  garden, 
oDce  to  desolate.    The  noble  oak,  transplanted  years  back 
nader  my  soperrision,  whose  branches,  when  clothed  with 
ferdaie,  shade  the  flexile  gras*  that  springs  under  its 
friendly  procection,  shows  the  renewal  of  life ;  while  the 
gnmnd  yet  retains  traces  of  its  annual  decay.    But  the  ver- 
aa]  season,  which  recalls  all  to  life,  cannot  renew  the  ten- 
aat  of  yonder  grare  !     I  sigh  as  my  eyes  wander  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  spot,  that  for  months  past  has  been  hallowed 
by  the  relics  of  one  most  beloved->-one  with  whose  memory 
so  many  food  associations  are  linked.     From  childhood  to 
maabood  I  recall  the  image  of  my  departed  cousin,  and 
trace  bim  in  his  progress  through  life,  the  same  kind,  gene- 
nas,  affectionate  being.    Age,  as  it  matured  the  mind  end 
manneta  of  Nicholas,  divested  him  of  none  of  the  amiable 
and  frank  characteristics  that  marked  his  childish  years. 
The  tie  that  binds  sister  to  brother  could  not  be  stronger 
Htvn  that  uniting  my  cousin  and  me.    We  grew  up  together 
tnth  aa  affection,  which  neither  disparity  of  years,  nor  dif- 
ference of  sex,  had  power  to  influence.    When  the  mind 
reconciles  itself  to  inevitable  misfortunes,  the  composure, 
thos  acquired,  is  frequently  accompanied  by  feelings  that 
refuse  to  realise  the  past.     It  is  when  in  such  a  frame,  that 
1  seek  to  aaaore  myself  of  the  certainty  of  events  that  have 
jooe  by,  in  repairing  to  the  wooded  knoll,  where  the  friends, 
once  loved  in  life,  lie  cherished  and  venerated  in  death. 
Here  the  name  of  *'  Frances  Wharton,"  my  amiable  pre- 
ceptress, renews  the  recollection  of  the  first  sorrow  of  my 
youth ;  and  next,  more  bitter  and  lasting,  that  which  flowed 
for  bim— the  date  of  whose  early  death  meets  my  mournful 
pae. 

My  nnfonunate  cousin  was  the  unsuspecting  victim  of 
treachery.  In  giving  his  hesrt  to  Ophelia  Moreley,  he  be- 
ito«ed  it  upon  an  unworthy  object.  The  evil  reputation 
that  the  Moreleys  bore  in  the  neighborhood,  rendered  uncle 
Daniel  decidedly  unfriendly  to  sustaining  any  intercourse 
with  them,  until  the  attachment  of  Nicholas  to  Ophelia. 
When  she  was  introduced  to  my  uncle,  he  viewied  her  as 
an  exce^ion  to  the  rest  of  her  relations ;  and  though  he 
Koald  gladly  have  had  it  otherwise,  he  yielded  his  assent  to 
hu  son's  marrying  her.  Nicholas  had  the  fullest  confidence 
in  the  affections  of  Ophelia :  she  had  been  previously  en- 
p$ed  to  her  cousin,  Frank  Moreley — a  circumstance  un- 
known to  Nicholas,  until  her  former  lover  covertly  insinu- 
ated that  he  atill  had  power  over  her  heart. 

The  diaposition  of  my  cousin  was  so  ingenuous  and 
confiding,  that  be  was  easily  persuaded  by  Ophelia  that 
these  insinuations  were  false  and  malicious ;  but  while  she 
deluded  him  with  a  deceptive  show  of  love,  she  was  in 
reality  encouraging  his  rival  to  renew  an  engagement  he 
had  himself  dissolved.  Moreley  entertained  not  the  least 
regard  for  his  cousin ;  but  the  natural  malice  of  his  temper 
delighted  in  evil,  and  he  pretended  all  the  love  she  was  de- 
tiroos  of  in^iring,  in  order  to  induce  her  to  dismiss  her 
trusting  lover.  This  double  game  lasted  for  some  time, 
when  Moreley  openly  boasted  of  his  influence  over  Ophelia, 
afid  mentiotted  the  name  of  Nicholas  with  deriskm  and  oon- 
tenpL 

Still  faithfully  relying  on  the  probity  of  his  mistress,  Ni- 
cholas, when  informed  of  the  baseness  and  dishonor  of 
Moreley,  woald  have  demanded  an  explanation  of  his 
«ords.  The  reckless  bravery  and  known  ferocity  of 
Fraak'a  disposition  could  not  have  deterred  the  other  from 
his  purpose — ^forhe  possessed  that  genuine  courage  osuaUy 


found  combined  with  the  generous,  manly  and  magnani- 
mous virtues,  f<H-ming  the  characters  of  such  as  Nicholas. 
But  Ophelia,  by  artful  tears  and  persuasions,  extorted 
from  him  a  promise  of  forbearance.  This  wss  mistaken  by 
Moreley  for  cowardice ;  and  a  taunt  having  been  uttered  to 
that  effect,  the  impatient  spirit  of  Nicholas  broke  from  fur* 
ther  restraint ;  and,  challeoging  him  on  the  spot,  a  fearful 
renoontro  ensued.  Although  there  were  no  weapons  used 
on  either  side,  it  terminated  in  Moreley *s  receiving  mach 
external  injury  from  his  antagonist. 

Not  many  days  succeeding,  Nicholas  was  riding  through 
the  woods  in  compsny  with  Joe  Harden,  when  they  per- 
ceived Moreley  and  his  brother  advancing  in  the  direction 
that  they  were  pursuing.  At  sight  of  the  friends,  the  More- 
leys  turned  off  into  a  narrow  by-path,  diverging  a  certain 
distance  from  the  main  road,  upon  which  it  again  entered. 
The  young  men  had  almost  forgotten  the  ciraumstance, 
when  a  noise  arrested  their  attention,  and  they  observed 
the  brothers  slowly  gaining  upon  them  in  the  rear.  Upon 
seeing  that  they  were  remarked,  they  put  spurs  to  their 
horses  and  rode  quickly  by,  with  looks  of  defiance*— till 
Frank,  wheeling  abruptly  round,  rode  forward,  presenting  a 
short-gun  directly  st  Nicholas.  Harden  instantly  sprang 
at  him  to  strike  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  but  before  he 
could  effect  his  purpose,  or  Nicholas  poise  in  air  the  sinall 
pocket-pistol  that  he  drew  from  his  bosom,  the  contents  of 
Morcley's  gun  found  instant  home  in  the  heart  of  Nicholas, 
who  fell,  without  uttering  a  word  or  groan. 

It  was  only  an  hour  before  this  disastrous  calamity,  that 
my  cousin  had  parted  from  us  full  of  health  and  vivacity. 
What  a  dismal  contrast  did  his  lifeless  form  exhibit,  borne 
home  by  Harden  and  others  of  his  friends.  The  shock  was 
too  intensely  overwhelming  for  even  the  firm  nerves  of 
uncle  Daniel,  who  fell  to  the  ground  bereft  of  sense ;  whilst 
I  and  Will  threw  ourselves  upon  the  body  of  our  dear  Ni- 
cholas. 

**  The  rascal  shall  not  live  a  minute  longer  if  I  uan  get 
hold  of  him !"  at  length  exclaimed  William,  starting  from 
the  form  of  his  brother— ^*  where  is  my  gun?  I'll  hunt  him 
through  creation,  but  I'll  find  him  and  murder  him." 

These  loud  threats  recalled  the  suspended  faculties  of 
uncle  Daniel.  He  seised  his  son  desperately  by  the  arm, 
and  commanded  him  to  be  quiet. 

"  Would  you  leave  me  childless  T**  he  asked.  **  Is  this 
sight  not  enough  to  break  my  heart,  but  you  must  try  to  do 
it  ?  O,  Nicholas !  my  son — my  poor  boy ! — he  was  so  like 
his  dear  mother,  too :  how  can  I  ever  forget  him  ?'* 

Uncle  Daniel,  in  saying  these  words,  fell  upon  his  son, 
and  held  him  in  a  strong  embrace.  The  calm,  beautiful 
countenance  of  the  deceased  yonth,  seemed  to  mock  the 
grief  of  those  around  him. 

Nicholas,  whose  gaiety  and  good  humor  had  rendered 
him  a  general  favorite  in  the  settlement,  was  lamented  by 
numbers,  who  had  assembled  to  look  at  him  for  the  last 
time. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  lovely  still  morning  on  which 
he  was  borne  to  the  grave.  Innumerable  insects,  animated 
by  the  warm  sun  that  shot  its  yellow  beams  over  the  wintry 
landscape,  fluttered  and  chirped  in  the  air— and  joined  the 
wild  cry  of  the  kildeer,  as  it  skimmed  along  the  moist 
shallow. 

The  melancholy  fate  of  the  deceased,  and  the  public  tes- 
timony of  sympathy  accorded  to  his  virtues,  wa»  deeply 
moving  to  our  venerable  pastor,  Mr.  Barnes.  The  simple 
forms  of  sepulture  were,  at  intervals,  interrupted  by  hisr 
faltering  voice ;  while  the  tears  rolled  down  his  wrinkled 
visage.  He  alluded,  in  an  impressive  manner,  to  the  office 
that  he  was  performing. 

"  I,  and  others,'*  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  stsnd  at  this, 
moment,  like  decayed  and  tottering  trees  of  the  forest,  be- 
side the  vigorous  green  plant,  untimsly  stricken  to  earth.. 
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It  U  for  the  indisputable  wisdom  of  ProTidence  to  say, 
why  it  is  that  hoary  heads  are  still  erect  in  life,  while  the 
youthful  one  lies  low  forever." 

Here  the  grief  of  uncle  grew  more  stormy :  he  prcMtrated 
himself  upon  the  new-turned  mould,  and  called  upon  his 
departed  son  in  language  of  agony  and  tenderness.  The 
muttered  threats  of  William  sounded  in  gloomy  response, 
when  Mr.  Barnes,  pronouncing  a  benediction,  raised  the 
afflicted  parent  from  the  ground,  and  hurried  us  away  from 
the  melancholy  spot. 

Among  those  who  manifested  r^ret  for  the  death  of  Ni- 
cholas, there  were  none  who  seemed  to  feel  more  sincerely 
Uian  Langdon.  Laura  too,  as  she  hung  upon  the  arm  of 
Murray,  forgot  her  vanity  and  frivolity,  and  paid  a  tribute 
of  undissembled  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  her  early  associate. 

Uncle  Daniel,  though  he  reproved  the  expression  of  Wil- 
liam's resentment,  entertained  feelings  of  revenge  equal  to 
those  of  his  son  ;  but  he  preferred  that  the  retributive  sen- 
tence of  the  law  should  punish  the  offender,  rather  than  that 
he,  or  any  of  his  friends,  should  imbrue  their  hands  in  his 
blood.  But  the  case  was  one  in  which  justice  was  evaded 
by  perjury  and  artifice  ;  while  the  fact  of  Nicholas,  having 
been  armed,  although  his  pistol  was  unloaded,  gave  some 
shadow  of  equity  to  the  acquittal  of  Frank  Moreley. 

Uncle  Daniel  had  waited  the  result  of  the  trial  with  in- 
tense interest :  it  took  place  after  the  criminal  had  l)een 
imprisoned  for  several  months.  Usually  lenient  and  mer- 
ciful, on  this  occasion  he  had  desired  that  the  death  of  his 
son  should  be  avenged  by  that  of  him  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  it ;  and  when  he  found  that  the  omrderer  was  to 
escape  unhurt,  his  indignation  imparted  a  desire  of  revenge. 

There  were  not  wanting  others  to  unite  with  uncle  and 
William,  in  repaying  the  injury  they  had  received.  It  was 
faulty — it  was  blaraeable  ;  but  who  will  not  make  allowan- 
ces for  the  feelings  of  a  father  and  brother,  moved  to  ven- 
geance by  the  insolent  aspect  of  successful  villainy?  for 
Frank  Moreley,  rather  hardened  by  his  recent  escape  from 
an  ignominious  sentence,  displayed  in  his  demeanor  an 
unusual  air  of  triumph.  The  two  Moreleys  hearing  of  the 
threats  made  against  them,  and  knowing  uncle's  influence 
in  the  settlement,  grew  alarmed ;  and,  after  remaining  con- 
cealed within  doors  until  every  thing  was  in  readiness  for 
their  departure,  they  and  all  their  family  decamped  during 
the  night,  and  shortly  after  disposed  of  all  the  property  they 
owned  in  the  neighborhood. 

Since  the  death  of  Nicholas,  I  feel  that  the  shadows  of 
life  have  gathered  around  me,  faster  and  deeper  than  the 
promised  pleasures  and  light  dreams  of  youth  could  have 
anticipated. 

As  those  we  love  drop  one  by  one  away,  our  path  through 
this  world  grows  darker  fr5m  the  absence  of  these  flowers 
of  blushing  hue,  which  relieved  the  duller  shade  of  objects, 
that  once,  by  harmonizing  with  their  brilliancy,  seemed 
light  and  gladsome. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Last  night  Laura  and  Murray  were  united ;  and,  a  week 
hence,  1  shall  also  resign  all  future  claims  to  being  a  belle, 
by  giving  my  hand  to  Langdon. 

The  fickleness  and  inconsistency  of  woman  have  been 
said,  sung,  and  dilated  upon  too  forcibly,  for  me  to  attempt 
a  vindication  of  myself,  for  having  chosen  for  my  future 
partner  through  life,  one  to  whom  I  so  lately  expressed 
such  perfect  indifference.  But  from  regard  to  him  who 
holds  my  willing  affections  in  a  silken,  though  firm  fetter,  I 
muHt  acknowledge  that  if  I  deceived  others  by  my  assumed 
indifference,  I  also  deceived  myself.  J  had  subdued  my  at- 
tachment for  Langdon ;  but  I  was  in  error  when  ( imagined 
it  entirely  eradicated.  The  unnumbered  proofs  of  his  de- 
voted love,  which  I  have  since  daily  experienced,  have 


awakened  the  dormant  flame  of  my  first  passion,  whi 
it  does  not  glow  with  its  original  intensity*,  promii 
bum  brighter  and  steadier  than  before.  While  I  love 
as  much  true  devotion  as  ever,  I  am  still  not  blind  as 
tofore  to  those  imperfections,  of  which  Langdon  hs 
share,  in  common  with  the  most  perfect  of  his  kind, 
charm  of  romance  is  destroyed  from  this  circumstance 
better  than  that  I  should  in  my  married  life,  unexpec 
have  to  tread  "  the  dull  cold  path  of  reality.** 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray  purpose  spending  the  ensuing 
mer  in  travelling.  Langdon  and  I  have  consented  tc 
them,  and  have  prevailed  on  uncle  Daniel  to  accompai 
We  have  agreed  to  set  off  early  in  June,  and  in  conseqc 
"  Country  Annals"  will  be  discontinued  until  our  n 
when  perhaps  they  may  be  resumed. 


THE  DYING  YEAR. 

ThouVt  dying,  year ;  and  haply  with  thee  falleth 
Full  many  a  hope  that  Love  has  nurs'd  in  vain 

Vainly,  how  vainly,  now  the  sad  heart  calleth 
On  thee  to  yield  its  treasures  back  again ! 

Upon  the  one  to  come  our  hopes  we  centre — 
A  few  short  moments  will  have  brought  it  here ; 

Yet  blindly  thro'  the  portal  we  shall  enter, 
Staining  its  threshold  with  a  bitter  tear ! 

The  hour  has  come,  and  lo !  now  opes  the  portal, 
And  Time  looks  coldly  on  us  as  we  pass. 

Compelling  us  to  own  that  we  are  mortal — 
To  own  our  terror  of  the  scythe  and  glass  * 

Alas !  'tis  as  if  starting  on  an  ocean. 
And  leaving  all  the  flowers  of  earth  behind ; 

For  who  e'er  left  the  shore  without  emotion. 
Unknowing  all  the  dangers  he  might  find  ? 

We  know  the  flowers  we  left  behind  are  wearing 
The  same  bright  colors  they  were  wont  to  wear ; 

While  far  away  the  foamy  waves  are  bearing 
Some  heart,  which  had  been  glad  their  sweets  to  shi 

And  tho'  the  moments  we  have  fondly  cherished 
Are  blooming  bright  in  Mem'ry's  brittle  urn; 

Tho'  in  a  moment  they  may  all  have  perish'd. 
We  cannot  for  that  moment  backward  turn. 

Sadly  some  gaze  upon  the  sea  before  us, 
And  leave  unwillingly  the  well-tried  shore; 

Lest  the  bright  sky,  that  may  be  beaming  o'er  us. 
Should  grow  less  bright,  and  soon  be  clouded  o'er. 

Others,  perchance,  leap  in  the  bark  with  gladness, 
The  parting  bark  that  bears  them  from  the  strand. 

Unheeding  all  save  that  heart-wearing  sadness. 
Which  made  them  slaves  in  that  receding  land ! 

The  star  of  Hope  upon  the  prow  is  beaming. 
Though  still  a  meteor  it  proves  to  be, — 

An  *  ignis  fatuus'  on  the  waters  gleaming. 
To  lure  the  voyagers  on  life's  dark  sea ! 

The  year  is  gone  !  Our  bark  is  softly  cleaving 

The  untried  waters  of  another  year ; 
While  on  the  shores  of  that  we're  swiftly  leaving, 

Are  things  which  ask  us  for  a  smile  or  tear ! 

EsiBli 

Clark'a  MUU,  Ohio. 
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AN  ESSAY 


(ktkt  b^himDeof  MtnUd  Bmotkma  on  Healthy-^  W.  /. 
Edmm^mm,  M.  D„  HaUfax  Comty,  Va, 

The  inflaence  of  mental  emotioiiB  aa  agents  in 
the  prodaction  and  care  of  disease,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  con- 
neeted  with  the  science  of  medicine.  Erery  en- 
listened  physician  is  aware  of  the  intimate  con- 
oectioo  existing  between  the  mind  and  body,  and 
the  reciprocal  influences  they  exert  upon  each 
other.  No  ^t  is  better  established  than  that  the 
mind,  comprising  the  inteUectnal  faculties,  moral 
feehngs  and  passions,  is  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial inatrmnents  in  the  production  of  bodily  disease ; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  mental  emotions  may 
be  employed  as  the  most  effectual  therapeuticsil 
agents  in  the  treatment  of  many  disorders. 

While  the  subject  under  consideration  is  one  of 
great  practical  importance,  we  are  well  aware  that 
it  ia  abatrose  and  diflicult ;  and  the  writer  has  not 
selected  it  with  the  vain  belief  that  he  can  master 
its  difficulties,  or  throw  additional  light  upon  its  in- 
tricate labyrinths ;  but  chiefly  with  a  view  of  di- 
recting, to  a  greater  extent,  the  attention  of  the 
pTofeaaion  and  the  public  generally  to  a  subject  of 
•nch  great  importance,  and  which  appears  to  have 
been  too  much  neglected  by  many  of  the  medical 
men  of  our  country. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  devoting  much  of  our 
attention  to  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
thoae  laws  which  have  exclusive  reference  to  the 
physical  system ;  and  all  this  is  very  well :  but 
are  we  not  too  apt,  while  so  much  of  our  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  these  subjects,  to  trace  the 
canaes  of  all  diseases  to  some  physical  agents, 
and  entirely  overlook  those  powerful  influences 
which  are  so  often  exerted  by  the  operation  of 
mental  emotions?  May  it  not  be  owing  to  this 
ciitomstance  that  physicians  are  so  little  success- 
ful in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases,  particularly 
those  of  a  mental  or  moral  nature  1  An  individual 
complains  of  a  disordered  stomach,  liver  or  some 
other,  organ,  and  this  derangement  of  function  may 
be  the  effect  of  some  strong,  predominating  men- 
tal emotion.  This  circumstance,  however,  may 
be  unnoticed  by  the  physician — he  looks  only  for 
a  phyaical  cause,  as  improper  diet,  atmosphere  or 
anch  tike — ^prescribes  remedies  adapted  to  the  or* 
gan  aflected,  and  to  the  removal  of  the  supposed 
caose,  but  with  little  or  no  relief.  Another  phy- 
aician  may  be  called  in,  who  has  more  closely  ob- 
aerred  the  sympathies  and  dependence  existing  be- 
tween mind  and  body,  and  by  investigation  he  as- 
certains the  true  cause  of  the  aflTection — ^institutes 
psriaps,  a  moral  instead  of  a  medical  course  of 
treatment,  or  both  conjoined,  and  the  health  of  the 
patient  is  restored.  This  is  not  mere  theory  or 
BQpposition ;  facts,  in  demonstration  of  it,  might 
be  adduced  wers  it  necessary. 


During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  at- 
tention of  medical  men  has  been  directed  to  this 
subject,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  was  pre- 
vious to  this  time.     Dr.  Rush  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce it  to  the  profession  in  this  country,  in  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  Mind.     Since  that  time, 
the  same  interesting  and   important  inquiry  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  distinguished 
medical  writers  of  England  and  France,  and  great 
practical  benefits  have  resulted  from  their  writings 
and  investigations.    As  an  illustration  of  this,  we 
may  refer  to  the  hospitals  of  the  countries  just 
mentioned.     Instead  of  employing  a  great  quantity 
of  medicine,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  they  have 
discovered  the  superior  efficacy  of  moral  treat- 
ment, particularly  in  all  those  affections  relating  to 
the  mind ;  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  greater  effi- 
cacy of  this  mode  of  treatment,  it  is  said  that  in 
Germany,  where  a  much  greater  quantity  of  me- 
dicine, strictly  so  called,  is  employed  than  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  success  in  the  former  is  much 
less  than  that  obtained  in  the  latter.     May  it  not 
be  said,  with  much  truth,  that  the  want  of  a  due 
attention  to  this  subject  has  been  the  cause   of 
many  defects  well  known  to  exist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  hospitals  of  our   country  I 
Notice,  for  example  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 
Blockley,  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  in* 
stitutions  of  the  kind   in  our  country,  although 
instituted  by  the  enlightened  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia— a  city  justly  regarded  as  the  emporium  of 
medical  science — ^yet  how  deficient    are  the  ar- 
rangements of  this  hospital  in  many  respects,  es- 
pecially as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  insane ; 
While  it  is  universally  admitted  by  all  medical 
men,  and  insisted  on  by  those  who  have  written  on 
mental  diseases,  that  proper  classification  and  mo- 
ral treatment  are  the   only  successful  modes  of 
treating  the  insane,  yet,  in  violation  of  those  ac- 
knowledged principles  we  observe,  in  the  hospital 
alluded  to,  that  there  is  little  or  no  classification — 
no  moral  treatment — no  employment  for  the  con- 
valescent ;  and  it  may  be  attributed  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  insane  are  treated  with  so 
little  success. 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  demonstrate  the 
great  practical  importance  of  this  inquiry;  and  if 
duly  considered,  may  be  the  means  of  directing 
a  larger  share  of  attention  to  it  in  this  country. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  influence 
of  mental  emotions  in  the  production  of  certain 
diseases :  and  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed 
that  their  influence  is  very  great  in  producing  dis- 
orders of  the  heart. 

Corviaart  was  among  the  first  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  profession  to  thia  circumstance. 
Dr.  Johnson  also  alludes  to  the  play  of  the  pas- 
sions as  being  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  fatal 
causes  of  cardiac  affections.  He  says  that  the 
greater  number  of  these,  as  joy,  anger,  love,  ambi* 
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tion,  &c.,  derange  the  healthy  rhythm  of  the  heart's 
action  by  accelerating  its  motion ;  and  he  also  re- 
marks that  among  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  disor- 
ders, he  has  never  known  a  case  in  which  mental 
despondency  was  absent.  This  latter  remark  is  a 
very  curious  one,  and  evinces,  in  the  most  conclu- 
aive  manner,  the  intimate  sympathies  between  the 
corporeal  and  mental  constitution.  A  very  singu- 
lar fact,  illustrating  the  influence  of  grief  and  dis- 
appointment upon  the  heart,  is  told  of  Philip,  king 
of  Spain,  who  died  suddenly  on  hearing  of  the 
defeat  of  his  army.  Zinmierman  states,  that  on 
opening  the  body,  the  heart  was  found  literally 
burst.  In  relation  to  the  French  Revolution,  it  is 
said,  that  the  mental  perturbations  which  raged  to 
such  an  extent  during  that  exciting  period,  pro- 
duced the  most  deleterious  influence  upon  the  func- 
tions and  structure  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Chapman, 
in  bis  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  makes 
some  very  interesting  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
influence  of  mental  emotions  in  producing  cardiac 
disorders.  He  mentioned  that  such  affections  were 
much  more  common  in  advanced  stages  of  civili- 
zation than  in  a  more  uncultivated  state  of  society, 
and  consequently  were  much  more  frequent  at  pre- 
sent than  in  former  times ;  that  the  great  frequen- 
cy of  them  at  present  are  partly  attributable  to  the 
complications  of  feelings  and  sentiments  arising 
out  of  our  social  relations,  all  of  them  having  a 
direct  influence  upon  the  heart.  Such  indeed  is  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  heart  and  the  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  continues  the  Doctor,  that  some 
philosophers  make  the  heart  the  seat  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  in  all  languages  we  find  that  the  heart 
and  soul  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  excessive  joy  upon 
the  heart,  the  well-known  circumstance  was  al- 
luded to,  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia — ^namely, 
that  the  door-keeper  of  congress  was  so  much 
elated  on  hearing  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Comwajlis,  that  he  fell  dead  from  a  rupture  of  the 
heart.  In  the  same  way,  love,  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, remorse  of  conscience,  pining  away  from  a 
sense  of  guilt,  the  cares  of  a  family,  and  aU  the 
refined  feelings  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature, 
arising  from  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
improvement  of  society,  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  heart,  and  render  it  more  susceptible  of 


This  branch  of  our  subject  affords  a  wide  scope 
for  investigation,  and  is  too  extensive  in  its  nature 
to  receive  more  than  the  general  attention  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the 
subject  we  are  considering  is  particularly  interest- 
ing and  important :  I  allude  to  the  effects  of  men- 
tal emotions  upon  the  health  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  literary  pursuits  or  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. These  constitute  an  important  and  in- 
fluential class  in  every  community,  and  there  is  a 


great  variety  of  mental  emotions  which  operate 
upon  them  with  peculiar  force.     Many  individuals 
of  this  class  are  nearly  always  in  a  state  of  high 
mental  excitement — their  minds  are  spurred  on  by 
a  desire  to  outstrip  their  rivals — their  ambition  is 
too  frequently  excessive  ;  and  the  idea  of  becoming 
distinguished  and  renowned,  preys  upon  their  vitals 
like  the  ceaseless  gnawings  of  a  worm.      The 
blood  is  inordinately  determined  to  the  head,  and 
the  brain  is  attended  with  an  undue  degree   of  ex- 
citability ;  the  stomach  and  liver  cease  to  perform 
their  healthy  functions,  and  the  student  is  frequent- 
ly converted  into  the  wretched  hypochondriac,  with 
all  the  melancholy  train  of  s3rmptoms  connected 
with  that  dreadful  malady.     Some  interesting  and 
unfortunate  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  under 
my  own  notice  in   literary  institutions.      I  have 
known  young  men  of  high  literary  attainments  and 
promising  prospects  completely  prostrated,  both  in 
mind  and  body,  by  the  vehemence  of  mental  ex- 
citement.    Such  instances  are  by  no  means  uo- 
frequent,  and  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  every 
literary  institution.     The  following  is  a  brief  his- 
tory of  such  cases :  The  tired  and  worn-out  brain 
refuses  longer  to  perform  its  functions — ^the  sto- 
mach becomes  diseased — the  body  wastes  and  pines 
away — and  those  who  once  exulted  in  the  strength 
and  power  of  their  intellect,  and  proficiency  in 
knowledge,  sink  down  to  the  weakness  and  imbe- 
cility of  childhood.     It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can 
explain  or  account  for  the  opinion,  that  prevails 
very  extensively,  that  great  intellectual  attainments 
are   incompatible  with  a  sound  condition  of  the 
health ;   and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  remarked 
by  a  distinguished  writer,  that  a  high  state  of  in- 
tellectual cultivation  is  rarely  attained  but  at  the 
expense  of  bodily  health ;  and  hence,  the  ludicrous 
remark  of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  man  seems 
more  adapted  by  nature  for  a  postilion  than  a  phi* 
losopher,  is  not  without  foundation. 

From  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  we  are 
necessarily  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that  a  sound 
condition  of  bodily  health  depends,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  mental  emo- 
tions, and  that  any  irregularity  of  mental  action 
tends  to  produce  more  or  less  disorder  in  our  cor- 
poreal functions.  Hence  we  infer  how  important 
is  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  to  the  practical 
physician.  May  it  not  be  said,  with  much  reaaon, 
that  the  individual  who  has  never  studied  the  laws 
of  the  mind — who  has  never  observed  the  influ- 
ence of  its  regular  or  irregular  action  upon  the 
health — who  has  never  attended  to  the  intimate 
and  unceasing  sympathies  which  are  in  constant 
operation  between  mind  and  body, — ^may  it  not  be 
reasonably  inferred  that  such  an  one  is  as  unquali- 
fied to  assume  the  highly  responsible  duties  of  a 
medical  practitioner,  as  one  who  is  entirely  igno* 
rant  of  anatomy  and  physiology  ? 

Having  thus  tar  noticed,  in  a  general  way,  the 
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effects  of  mental  emotions  in  prodacing  various 
disorders  of  the  system,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
tnee  oat  the  particnlar  influences  which  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  emotions  are  calcu- 
lated to  exert  both  in  curing  and  inducing  disease. 
It  vould  be  too  tedious  even  to  enumerate  all ;  I 
shall  therefore  only  select  such  as  are  most  striking 
and  prominent. 

Among  these,  the  Imagination  presents  itself  as 
highly  interesting  and  important.  This  faculty  of 
the  mind  has  long  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agents  in  the  production  of  disease, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  in  its  cure. 
The  power  of  the  imagination  is  strikingly  illustra- 
ted by  the  wonderful  effects  which  have  been  produ- 
ced by  the  animal  magnetism  of  Mesmer  and  the  me- 
taOie  tractors  of  Perkins.  These,  though  well  known 
to  be  among  the  greatest  impositions  ever  prac- 
tised opon  mankind,  have  been  known,  through  the 
influence  of  a  disordered  imagination,  to  produce 
extraordinary  effects  upon  various  individuals,  and 
to  succeed  in  effecting  the  most  remarkable  cures. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  arguments,  to  prove 
that  these  effects  have  resulted  entirely  from  the 
influence  of  imagination  and  sympathy.  This  is 
admiftftd  by  all  the  educated  and  well-informed, 
except  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  practising 
these  impositions  for  the  sake  of  gain. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  ignorant 
and  boasiing  charlatan  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
cores  which  had  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  sci- 
eatiiie  physician;  and  even  the  latter,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  is  compelled  to  employ  arti- 
fice, by  using  the  bread  pill,  or  some  other  inert  arti- 
cle, and  trust  to  the  workings  of  the  imagination 
for  a  cnre.  And  in  this  connection,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  narrate  a  very  singular  and  amusing 
circumstance  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  and 
which  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  gentlemen  of  that  city.  A  lady 
of  high  respectability  had  been  treated  for  some  time 
by  her  physician  for  a  nervous  affection.  She  did 
not  improve  in  her  own  estimation,  and  wished  the 
doctor  to  give  her  more  medicine ;  but  he  advised 
her  to  the  contrary,  and  was  not  willing  to  prescribe 
it.  She  still  insisted  that  something  more  must  be 
done  for  her,  and  was  about  sending  off*  for  a  quack, 
when  the  physician,  learning  her  determination, 
adopted  the  following  course.  He  told  her  that  he 
had  just  thought  of  a  remedy  which  had  never 
failed  in  curing  a  disease  like  hers,  and  that  in 
three  or  four  days  she  might  confidently  expect  to 
be  entirely  well.  He  looked  up  an  odd-shaped 
vial,  which  was  given  to  her,  with  directions  that 
she  was  to  smell  it  at  certain  hours ;  and,  to  bring 
her  imagination  into  play,  he  told  her  that  the  first 
day  she  would  have  a  headache,  the  second  day, 
a&  itching  about  the  breast,  and  on  the  third  day, 
would  be  perfectly  well.  On  each  visit,  she  com- 
plained of  the  effects  which  he  had  described — 


said  the  remedy  operated  finely,  and  that  she  was 
getting  much  better.  The  third  day,  she  declared 
herself  perfectly  well,  and  has  continued  so  ever 
since.  This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, but  not  more  so  than  many  well  au- 
thenticated instances  on  record.  The  following 
circumstance  is  related  by  an  emiDcnt  medical 
writer,  which  conclusively  proves,  if  true,  that  the 
imagination  alone,  can  be  made  instrumental  in 
the  cure  of  the  most  fatal  diseases.  The  circum- 
stance alluded  to  is  as  follows :  "  During  the  siege 
of  Breda,  in  1625,  when  the  garrison  was  on  the 
point  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy  from  the  ra- 
vages of  scurvy,  a  few  vials  of  sham  medicine 
were  conveyed  into  the  fortress  by  the  Prince  of 
Grangers  orders,  and  distributed  among  the  scorbu- 
tics, in  doses  of  a  few  drops,  as  a  most  valuable  and 
infallible  specific.  Such  as  had  not  moved  their 
limbs  for  months,  were  seen  walking  in  the  streets, 
sound,  straight  and  whole.  Many  who  declared  they 
had  been  rendered  worse  by  all  former  remedies, 
recovered  in  a  few  days,  to  their  inexpressible  joy.'* 

The  influence  of  the  imagination  is  equally 
great  in  the  production  of  disease.  When  disor- 
dered, it  frequently  leads  to  insanity  and  various 
grades  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily  disease.  These 
eflfects  are  fully  noticed  by  authors  who  have  treat- 
ed on  mental  disorders.  The  imagination  is  fre- 
quently permitted  to  wander  from  scene  to  scene, 
without  the  restraint  of  reason  or  judgment,  and 
to  fix  itself  on  unattainable  objects.  The  indi- 
vidual becomes  disgusted  with  the  realities  around 
him — builds  up  new  creations  in  which  he  is  to 
live  and  move  ;  he  delights  only  in  works  of  fic- 
tion, and  finally  begins  to  believe  all  the  products 
of  a  morbid  imagination  to  be  realities ;  and  thus 
the  balance  of  the  mind  is  lost,  the  health  destroyed, 
and  insanity  is  not  unfrequently  the  result. 

The  progress  by  which  the  mind  is  led  on  from 
one  degree  to  another,  by  an  undue  indulgence  of 
the  imagination,  is  so  beautifully  described  and 
traced  out  by  the  master  of  English  literature,  in 
one  of  his  most  interesting  productions,  that  I 
hope  to  be  excused  for  quoting  his  words.  *'  To 
indulge  the  power  of  fiction  and  send  imagination 
out  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the  delight  of  those 
who  delight  too  much  in  silent  speculation.  He 
who  has  nothing  external  that  can  divert  him, 
must  find  pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  must 
conceive  himself  what  he  is  not — for  who  is  pleas- 
ed with  what  he  is  1  He  then  expatiates  in  bound- 
less futurity,  and  culls  from  all  imaginable  condi- 
tions, that  which  for  the  present  he  should  most 
desire,  amuses  his  desires  with  impossible  enjoy- 
ments, and  confers  upon  his  pride  unattainable 
dominion.  The  mind  dances  from  scene  to  scene, 
unites  all  pleasures  in  all  combinations,  and  riots 
in  delights  i^rhich  nature  and  fortune  with  all  their 
bounty  cannot  bestow.  In  time,  some  particular 
train  of  ideas  fixes  the  attention,  all  other  intelleo- 
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toal  qualifications  are  rejected,  the  mind  in  weari- 
ness or  leisure  recurs  constantly  to  the  faYorite 
conception,  and  feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood, 
whenever  she  is  offended  with  the  bitterness  of 
truth.  By  degrees,  the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed. 
She  grows  first  imperious,  then  despotic.  The 
fictions  begin  to  operate  as  realities,  false  opinions 
fasten  upon  the  mind,  and  life  passes  in  dreams  of 
rapture  or  of  anguish.''  Nothing  could  be  more 
beautiful  or  true  than  the  above  remarks ;  and  they 
display  in  the  most  forcible  and  striking  manner, 
the  eflfects  of  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  and 
accurately  trace  out  the  path  which  has  conducted 
thousands  from  the  enjoyment  of  reason  and  hap- 
piness, to  the  regions  of  wretchedness  and  hope- 
less insanity.  How  many,  alas,  of  the  beautiful 
and  fair,  have  thus  destroyed  their  health,  and 
withered  and  pined  away,  under  the  influence  of  a 
morbid  imagination,  arising  from  an  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  reading  works  of  fiction ! 

There  is  one  more  illustration  which  may  be 
employed  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  imagina- 
tion upon  the  health.  It  is  well  known  that  habits 
of  mental  application  exert  a  very  great  influence 
upon  character,  and  mental  philosophers  have  re- 
marked, that  we  can  observe  a  very  striking  dif- 
ference between  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves merely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination 
and  taste,  and  those  whose  minds  have  been  ri- 
gidly exercised  to  calm  and  severe  inquiry.  The 
following  singular  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  Conol- 
ly,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  for  making 
observations  on  this  subject.  He  mentions,  that  it 
appears  from  the  registers  of  the  Bicetre,  that 
maniacs  of  the  more  educated  classes  consist  al- 
most entirely  of  priests,  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
poets  and  musicians ;  while  no  instance,  he  says, 
occurs,  of  the  disease  in  naturalists,  physicians, 
geometricians,  or  chemists.  These  facts,  if  con- 
firmed by  still  farther  observation,  may  lead  to 
the  most  important  practical  results,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  subject  of  education  and  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  The  youth  who  early  dis- 
covers a  predominating  tendency  to  cultivate  his 
imagination,  at  the  expense  of  other  important 
faculties  of  the  mind,  may  be  so  directed  in  his 
studies  as  to  bring  other  faculties  into  full  play, 
and  be  induced  to  select  a  profession,  which  would 
require  the  observation  of  facts,  and  the  constant 
exercise  of  reason  and  judgment.  The  subject 
certainly  claims  the  most  attentive  consideration. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  passion  or  emotion  of  the 
mind,  which  exerts  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
health,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  mankind,  than 
that  of  Love,  Its  effects  are  not  only  instructive 
and  important  to  the  practical  physician,  but  highly 
curious  to  the  mere  philosopher,  who  speculates  on 
human  character  and  actions.  What  observing 
man  has  not  noticed  its  influence  upon  the  youth, 
just  ripening  into  manhood,  and  who  possesses  a 


warm  and  susceptible  temperament  1  With  uner* 
ring  aim,  the  shaft  of  Cupid  is  deeply  implanted 
in  his  heart.  The  object  of  his  affections  becomes 
identified  with  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  For 
her  he  acts — for  her  he  lives — ^to  gain  her  favor 
he  will  toil  by  day  and  night — ^he  will  be  honored — 
he  will  scale,  for  her  sake,  the  highest  mountain — 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  raging  sea,  and  rush 
into  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Even  more  than 
this  will  devoted  woman  do  for  the  man  she  deeply 
loves.  What  then  may  be  reasonably  expected  as 
the  consequence,  if,  after  worshipping  with  so 
much  devotion  at  the  shrine  of  the  tender  God, 
the  unfortunate  lover  should  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment ?  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  excellent  poem  on 
the  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  thus  beautifolly  al> 
ludes  to  the  effects  of  disappointed  love  : 

"  Bat  fruitless,  hopeless,  disappointed,  racked 

With  jealousy,  fatigued  with  hope  and  fear. 

Too  serious  oi  too  languiahingly  fond. 

Unnerves  the  body  and  unmans  the  soul. 

And  some  have  died  of  love,  and  some  run  mad« 

And  some  with  murderooa  hands  themselves  have  slain.'* 

In  farther  testimony  of  the  great  influence  of 
this  passion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
number  of  suicides  committed  in  consequence  of 
disappointed  love,  and  to  the  large  proportions  of 
mental  diseases  from  the  same  cause,  in  the  hos- 
pitals both  of  Europe  and  of  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this 
passion,  when  properly  regulated,  tends  to  promote 
health  as  well  as  happiness,  and  has  been  bestowed 
by  a  wise  Creator,  as  an  incentive  to  man  to  enter 
upon  that  mode  of  life  which  perpetuates  the  spe- 
cies, maintains  the  harmony  and  good  order  of 
society,  and  confers  the  greatest  possible  happiness 
on  human  existence  in  this  world. 

In  the  language  of  the  philosophic  poet  to  whom 
I  have  just  alluded, 

"  Love  well  repaid,  and  not  too  weakly  sunk 
In  wanton  and  unmanly  tenderness, 
Adds  bloom  to  health ;  o'er  every  virtue  sheds 
A  gay,  humane,  a  sweet  and  generous  grace. 
And  hrightens  all  the  ornaments  of  man." 

The  limits  which  I  have  assigned  to  myself  will 
not  permit  me  to  dwell  longer  on  this  interesting 
branch  of  our  subject ;  but  I  cannot  leave  it,  with- 
out begging  leave  to  introduce  the  forcible  and 
beautiful  language  of  an  eminent  medical  writer 
of  Europe,  who  thus  alluded  to  the  effects  of  the 
passion  we  have  been  considering.  "  Love,  that 
cordial  drop  which  heaven  has  thrown  into  the 
bitter  cup  of  life,  destroys,  and  ever  has  destroyed, 
more  victims  than  the  conqueror^s  sword !  I  need 
not  allude  to  the  wide  gulph  into  which  victims  of 
its  illicit  indulgence  are  daily  plunged  by  myriads ; 
this  is  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observation. 
But  it  is  little  suspected  by  the  profession,  and  not 
dreamed  of  by  the  world  at  large,  that  the  salutary 
boundaries  of  virtuous  love  are  so  generally  un* 
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eoDsciooaly  OTontepped,  as  to  occasion  a  range  of 
physical  aod  moral  evil  in  the  human  race,  that 
woald  startle  the  most  stoical  mind,  were  that 
nsge  faithfiiDy  and  accurately  delineated.'* 

I  shaD  coDclade  these  remarks,  by  making  a  few 
obeerratioDs  on  the  influence  which  Hopf^  and 
those  emotions  connected  with  Religion,  are  calcu- 
bted  to  exert  npon  the  health.  As  a  means  of 
alleTiating  and  even  curing  disease,  the  influence 
of  hope  can  scarcely  be  duly  appreciated.  How 
moeh  greater  are  the  probabilities  of  a  recovery 
from  sickness,  when  the  patient^s  mind  is  cheered 
by  hope,  than  when  involved  in  the  darkness  of 
despair !  There  ia  scarcely  a  disease  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  exposed,  upon  which  the  bright  ra- 
diance of  hope  may  not  ^ed  a  curative  influence, 
and  more  particularly  in  regard  to  those  affections 
vhiehbave  reference  to  the  mind.  A  patient  will 
rarely  improve  as  long  as  he  believes  he  can  never 
get  well ;  but  remove  this  impression — ^instil  into 
his  mind  the  faintest  glimmering  of  a  hope  that 
he  may  yet  recover,  and  his  convalescence  fre- 
quently commences  from  that  very  moment.  But 
no  poison  can  more  effectually  destroy  life  than 
confirmed  and  unconquerable  despair. 

When  man  has  fallen  a  prey  to  losses,  misfor- 
tones  and  disappointments — ^when  he  has  lost  per- 
haps hii  wealth  and  his  reputation — ^when  forsaken 
by  friends  and  relations,  what  can  preserve  him 
from  the  deepest  depths  of  melancholy  and  utter 
despair,  but  the  still  small  voice  of  hope,  which 
whispers  to  him  that  he  may  yet  be  happy  and 
pro^teroos  t  How  may,  thus,  the  skilful  and  kind 
physician  effect  what  no  medicine  could  ever  do, 
by  kindling  up  the  almost  extinguished  spark  of 
hope  in  the  darkened  and  despondent  soul ! 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  Religion^ 
in  reference  to  its  influence  upon  Uie  health.  This 
iaqairy  affords  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  but  we 
can  only  uotice  it  in  a  brief  and  general  way. 
Many  have  confounded  religion  with  enthusiasm, 
^ticism  and  superstition,  and  have  consequently 
considered  it  as  producing  the  most  deleterious 
effects  both  upon  the  body  and  mind.  But  may 
ve  not  ask  if  such  individuals  have  not  mistaken 
the  tme  nature  of  religion — I  mean  the  religion  of 
the  Bible  ?  Those  religious  systems  which  derive 
their  origin  from  men,  and  not  from  Christ,  and 
which  inculcate  gloom,  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
are  certainly  as  destructive  of  health  and  happi- 
ness as  pestilence  and  famine,  and  are  equaUy  rui* 
DQQs  to  individual  and  national  prosperity.  But 
can  it  be  said  that  such  doctrines  are  taught  in  the 
Book  of  God !  Is  there  a  precept  or  command- 
nwnt  in  this  holy  book,  that  does  not  tend  to  ex- 
^  a  healthy  influence  both  upon  the  mind  and 
^y  ?  Temperance  and  moderation  in  all  things 
are  strictly  enjoined  ;  and  what  can  be  more  con- 
dncire  to  health  than  these  1  It  teaches  man  to 
restrain  all  the  evil  workings  of  the  miud — ^to  re- 


press jealousies,  envy,  anger,  malice,  hatred,  re- 
venge, all  of  which  have  ruined  the  health  and 
peace  of  thousands.  It  directs  liim  to  cultivate  all 
the  benevolent  feelings  of  his  nature — to  moderate 
his  desires,  and  above  all,  to  do  unto  others  as  he 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  him. 

Finally,  it  confers  that  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  which  are  so  requisite  to  the  enjojnnent  of 
health,  and  which  can  only  proceed  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  performing  all  our  duties  to  God  and 
our  fellow-men — from  an  entire  resignation  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  Him  who  governs  the 
universe,  and  from  a  well-grounded  hope  of  the 
attainment  of  unending  bliss  in  another  and  higher 
scene  of  existence. 


THE  DYLNG  CHRISTIAN. 

BY  THK  AUTHOS  OF  **  PKBBLB8  FKOM  CA8TALIA.*' 

Faintly  the  Sabbath  sunlight  fell,  and  gave 

A  matchless  splendor  to  the  spreading  vale, 
All  rich  with  Autumn^s  fruitage ;  the  calm  ware 

LaaghM  in  its  beauty,  as  the  solemn  wail 
Of  the  soft  evening  wind,  with  dulcet  swell, 

Spoke  from  the  willow-boughs  its  brink  along ; 
And  a  deep  sound  woke  from  the  village  bell, 

Calling  to  sacrifice  the  evening  throng. 

Afar  the  echoing  peal  was  heard,  o'er  hill 

And  spreading  dale  ;  and  the  good  yeomen  came, 
A  silent  host,  Jehovah's  courts  to  fill, 

With  decent  reverence  for  His  holy  name. 
All  solemnly  they  trode ;  for  grief  awoke 

Within  each  heart,  and  sad  the  troublous  breath, 
And  deep^rawn  sigh,  the  silence  often  broke : — 

The  shepherd  of  the  flock  was  sick  to  death. 

Yet  not  untimely  :  he,  an  hoary  man, 

Like  some  old  patriarch,  hia  people  led 
The  fount  of  God  beside  ;  his  cup  o'erran 

With  blessings  rich ;  and  happiness  was  wed 
To  virtue  in  his  life.    Simple  and  true, 

Whate'er  his  heart  devised  his  hand  perform'd, — 
Frequenting  most  where  rice  its  fetters  threw, 

So  he  might  show  the  love  his  bosom  warm'd. 

And  when  within  the  pulpit's  pale  he  stood, 

His  words  bespoke  the  eloquence  of  love ; 
And  with  resistless  power  confirm'd  the  good, 

And  won  the  bad  to  seek  their  home  above : 
But  now  an  angel  came,  his  soul  to  bear 

Up  to  the  throne  of  God ;  and  while  around 
The  weepers  bow'd,  to  pour  their  tearful  prayer. 

He  cried,  as  earth  her  failing  cords  unbound : — 

"Ob!  let  me  breathe 
Once,  once  again,  the  breath  of  Heaven,  and  hear 
Sweet  Nature's  music,  swelling  full  and  clear ! 
Oh !  let  me  gaso 
Where  light  clouds  wreathe 
The  distant  West !    Celestial  harpers  dwell 
Beyond ;  and  their  eternal  anthems  swell 
Jehovsh's  praise ! 

"  Wake  !  evening  wind. 
And  bathe  my  temples  with  thy  fragrant  breath  ! 
Yet  stay  thou  not  the  hasting  tread  of  Death, 
For  1  have  done 
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Wiih  earth,  and  kind 
This  coming  meMenger  of  God  I  doem, 
For  be  ahall  wake  me  from  life'«  fitful  dream ! 
My  race  is  run. 

"  I  bear  tbe  peal 
Si»eU  out  from  yonder  temple*s  dome,  the  laat 
On  earth  !    1  see  the  river  sweeping  past, 
With  hurried  flow : 
And  now  I  feel 
Tbe  last  wild  pulse's  throb.    Soon  shall  I  stand 
Beside  tbe  stream  of  Life,  at  God's  right  hand. 
Heaven's  bliss  to  know. 

'*  For  wings !  for  wings  ! 
*  1  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives,*  and  long 
To  join  the  myriads  that  before  him  throng. 
Oh !  for  my  home 
Where  Gabriel  sings 
Seraphic  peans  to  the  Lamb  of  God ! 
Oh  !  guide  me,  Saviour,  where  thy  steps  have  trod, 
Come,  quickly  come !" 

The  mild  breeze  stole  the  open  window  through. 

And  moved  the  silver  locks  upon  his  brow ; 
And  his  low  voice  was  hush'd ;  Death's  chilly  dew 

Upon  his  forehead  came  ;  and  sobs  of  woe 
Burst  forth, — ^yet  not  for  him  they  wept,  as  those 

Who  weep  for  budding  youth  cut  down  unblest ; — 
As  died  the  sunlight  on  that  Sabbath's  close, 

So  calmly  sank  the  holy  man  to  rest. 
BMton,  Dec.  10,  1840.  J.  F.  S. 


II 


THE  EARLY  LOST. 

B7   ▲   LAOT. 

The  doom  Heaven  gives  its  fav'rites — early  death." 

Childt  Harold. 


The  golden  eve 
Flung  far  its  slanting  shadows  o'er  the  wreck  of  Rome ! 
As  brightly  and  as  proudly  gleam'd  departing  Sol, 
On  broken  column,  and  tbe  marble  terraces  of  crumbling 

domes. 
As  when  its  burnished  rays  had  kiss'd  the  glittering  pa- 
geant 
Of  her  stern  warrior's  triumphs. 
Not  for  the  pomp  of  her  victorious  army's  glad  return. 
When  boasted  Marius  dragg'd,  amid  her  shouting  crowds. 
Her  treacherous  foe — the  fell  Jugurtha ; 
Nor  yet  when  brave  Aurelian  had  reared 
Her  dauntless  eagles  o'er  Palmyra's  broken  power. 
And  led,  in  golden  manacles, 
Its  beauteous  Queen,  a  regal  captive  ; — 
Not  even  then  more  radiantly  did  glow  Italia's  purple  skies. 
Than  now,  when,  sad  amid  her  speaking  ruins. 
The  phantoms  of  her  fallen  pomp  stalk  moodily. 

*Mid  tott'ring  palaces  there  gleam'd  beside  the  Tiber's 
wave 
A  dwelling  rife  with  sweets  : — 
It  seemed  as  if,  with  chasten'd  ray. 
The  gorgeous  sun  looked  in  upon  this  vine-clad  casement. 
And  the  whisperings  of  eve  most  softly  wandered, 
Mid  the  rustlings  of  the  rich  green  drapery 
Nature  had  thrown  around  the  latticed  door- way. 
No  marvel  that  the  fragrant  breeze 
Sighed  there  so  tremulously,  and  that  the  radiant  sunset 
Glowed  there  less  fervently. 


Death  !  Death !  the  fell  destroyer,  had  cast  his  Uighl 
Upon  the  beauteous  blossom  of  that  smiling  dooie; 
And  as  the  glorious  day  went  down  to  rest. 
Beneath  the  bumish'd  hills  of  southern  climes. 
Her  gentle  form  was  grasp'd  within  the  fleshless  aroMy 
Of  the  destroying  Angel. 
Yet  no  fearful  struggle,  no  appalling  gasp, 
Had  marked  the  conflict  of  that  lovely  one 
With  life's  last  enemy.    Softly  and  resistlassly 
Her  fair  young  spirit  gave  itself  away, — 
Most  beautiful,  e'en  in  its  parting  from  all  earthly  tisi— 
Like  to  the  bright  departure  of  the  Summer  even. 
Casting  its  radiance  round  her  lowly  couch. 

In  sunny  waves  her  unbound  hair 
Flowed  loosely  o'er  the  marble  shoulder. 
And  cast  its  silken  volume  on  the  snowy  robe, 
Which  rose,  and  fell,  as  the  departing  breath  of  lift 
Waxed  short  and  hurried.    The  rose-bad  mouth 
Had  lost  its  dewy  freshness,  and  the  meek  blue  eys 
Was  quenched  of  its  lustre.    Yet  there  dwelt 
Upon  the  paling  lip,  a  half-form'd  smile. 
And  in  the  clear  depths  of  the  azure  eye 
There  lingered  still  a  light,  which  told 
The  fount  of  hope  was  bubbling  yet. 
And  had  cast  high  its  waters,— e'en  to  catch 
Tbe  opening  glories  of  Eternal  Day. 

And  was  there  then  no  pang,  no  shadowing 
Upon  the  brow  of  one  who  turned  from  Life, 
E'en  in  its  spring-time  ?    Ah !  yes ! 
Her  youth  had  known  some  clouds,  and  fast  and  high 
Had  swept  the  tempest  o'er  the  waters  of  her  heart : 
For  she  had  loved  with  all  th'  unfailing  truth  of  wosMt^ 

soul. 
And  she  had  loved  unioorOuly.    In  the  fresh  hour 
Of  her  untroubled  spring,  throwing  aside 
The  light  links  of  a  tender  mother's  love. 
Which  would  have  bound  her  to  her  early  home, 
She  hearkened  to  the  winning  vows  of  one. 
Who  lured  her  from  the  flowery  dells  and  wooded  hilliy 
Where  first  had  budded  forth  her  girlish  charms. 
And  o'er  the  crested  wave  and  murmuring  sea, 
He  bore  her  to  her  foreign  home — a  beauteous  flower  i 

Time  sped :  and  on  his  wings  there  came 
Naught  but  bright  joy  to  lovely  Isadore  ; — 
Save  when  perchance  she  peered  in  Memory's  book. 
And  look'd  upon  the  image  of  her  gentle  mother. 
Lonely  and  sad,  without  her  cherish'd  one, 
To  smooth  tbe  ruggedncss  of  life,  or  smile  away  its  ihslw 
Yet  these  were  memories  she  loved  not ;  and,  with  tnitf 

eye. 
She  e'er  would  turn  away  from  like  sad  contemplatioa^ 
And,  in  the  wreathings  of  her  lover's  arms, 
Forget  the  one  who  o'er  her  early  years 
Had  watched  so  anxiously  ! 

Life's  sparkling  cup  had  yet  its  bitter  drop  for  Issdoftf 
Ere  joyous  summer  had  twice  smiled  upon  her  flovi^ 

home. 
She  felt  **  she  pined  negleeted.**    He,  for  whom  lbs  W 

surrender'd 
Every  tie,  grew  cold  and  shy,  and  look'd  not  oq  htr 
With  the  beamings  of  idolatry,  as  was  his  wont. 
For  lighted  hall,  and  regal  banquet,  ofl  he  left 
His  prison'd  bird  ;  and  heeded  not  the  glistening  drop, 
Which  gathered  slowly  in  tbe  speaking  eye 
Of  her  who  loved  him ! 

Day  followed  closely  on  the  starry  track  of  night, 
And  yet  he  came  not !    Eve  drew  her  sable  curtain 
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O'er  the  burnishM  skies,  and  no  well-remember'd  tone 

Stole  0*91  the  ear  of  her,  who  watch'd  to  bremlhleMly 

For  his  rttarning  step :  her  silTery  laagh 

No  lan^r  broke  the  huafaM  repose, — her  bird-like  foice 

No  ioager  carolled  blithely  mid  the  glossy  Tines 

Aod  gDigeoos  iloweis,  her  fairy  hand 

H«d  twined  aroond  her  earthly  paradise. 

Soon  came  the  news  that  he  was  wed !— wed  with  ano- 
ther! 
With  itraininc  «y*  *nd  homing  cheek,  the  wretched  Isa- 

dore 
Lnok'd  madly  on  the  glittering  train  which  woond 
With  stately  step  from  where  the  faithless  one 
H^  hound  him  to  another.    E'en  she  gazed  on  Aer, 
Tti  onrperof  her  rights, — and  while  she  gazed. 
Less  fiercely  gleamed  the  eye,  less  brightly  bum'd  the 

cheek; 
For,  eren  mid  the  flash  of  proud  nobility,  which  shone 

aronod  the  regal  Bride, 
A  tearnirop  trembled  in  the  full  dark  eye,  which  told 
There  dwelt  a  heart  within  that  snowy  breast. 
Whose  fieshness  was  not  seared  by  worldly  blight^ 
And  Isadoie  forgave  her. 

Her  home  she  sought  again ; 
And  turned  away,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  from  all  that  once 
Rai  zir'n  her  h^piness — Now  again  with  rividness  came 

bu^k 
Tbc  mem'ry  of  her  stainless  youth,  her  smiling  home 
A>  ross  the  billowy  ocean,  and  the  form  of  her 
Whom  she  had  wrong'd  so  deeply,  and  whose  childless 

years 
Were  waxing  few.    Tears,  bitter  tears, 
Ajvd  bursting  sighs,  were  mingled  with  repentance } 
Aod  a  yearning  wish  stole  o*er  her  heart. 
To  look  once  more  npon  her  childhood's  home. 
6;t  slowly  o'er  her  beauteous  form  had  come 
The  shadowings  of  Death's  wing — and  never  more  might 

rhe  behold 
T^e  brizht  green  hills  which  girt  her  distant  home. 
^■jo  faded  slowly,  and  the  warm  bright  hues  of  youth 
^eot  oat  with  ling'ring  shade.    And  when  the  chilling 

hand 
Of  Death  preased  out  the  life-blood  from  her  gentle  heart, 
7^  rteadyJUmg  of  Mope  ahot  up  to  tight  the  namw  way. 

Fsjr  Isidore !  rest  calmly  in  thy  humble  grave ! 
No  mother's  care  may  garnish  thy  long  home  with  Sum- 
mer's flowers ; 
N')  mothers  voice  in  broken  accents  o'er  thy  early  tomb, 
Hay  murmnr  for  thy  blighted  name  the  heart-felt  prayer ; 
No  iorer's  eye  may  drop  the  glittering  tear, 
To  geib  the  waving  grass  above  thy  beauteous  clay ! — 
Vet  Spring's  first-bom,  "  the  meek-eyed  violet," 
Nestles  most  lovingly  beneath  the  soft  green  turf 
Of  that  low  mound :  there,  silvery  waters, 
Asd  the  song  of  birds,  and  hum  of  bright- winged  inaects, 
M'B|1«  together  in  sweet  harmony — a  requiem  meet 
For  ktr,  once  soft  and  glad  and  bright  as  they ! 
Asd  Astarr's  fears  are  shed  for  thee,  thou  lovely  one ! 
For  ere  the  Suauner's  sun  has  kissed  away  the  pearly  dew, 
£>ch  rich-veined  flower  is  bowed  beneath  the  sparkling 

drop, — 
Night's  spirits  have  wept  within  the  fragrant  cup ! 

UAIA. 


It  is  sstonishing  what  rough  and  ugly  pebbles  polish  np 
uto  sparkles,  making  the  gazer  cry  out,  "  Did  you  ever !  I 
»hogida*t  have  guessed  <Aa<  to  be  a  diamond." 
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A  FIRESIDE  ESSAY. 

BY  CHARLKS  LANMAN. 

'*  At  one  stride  came  the  dark,'*  and  it  is  now 
night.  Cold  and  loud  is  the  raging  storm.  Rain, 
snow  and  sleet  are  dashing  most  furiously  against 
the  windows,  actually  dampening  the  curtains  with- 
in. There — ^there  goes  a  shutter,  torn  from  its 
hinges  by  the  wind !  Another  gust — and  how  de- 
solate its  moan !  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Winter 
Storm-Spirit,  who  comes  from  beyond  the  ice- 
plains  of  the  north.  I  can  interpret  his  cry,  which 
is  dismal  as  the  howl  of  wolves. 

"  Mortal,  crouch,  crouch  like  a  worm  beside  thy 
hearth-stone,  and  acknowledge  thy  insignificance. 
When  the  skies  are  bright  and  thou  art  surrounded 
by  the  comforts  of  life,  thou  goest  forth  among 
thy  fellows,  boasting  of  thy  intellect  and  greatness. 
But  when  the  elements  arise,  shaking  the  very 
earth  to  its  foundation,  thou  dost  tremble  with 
fear,  and  thy  boasting  is  forgotten.  Approach  thy 
window,  and  as  thou  lookest  upon  the  gloom  of 
this  stormy  niglit,  learn  a  lesson  of  humility.  Thou 
art  in  thyself  as  frail  and  helpless  as  the  icicle 
depending  from  yonder  bough. 

"  0,  this  is  a  glorious  night  for  me !  I  hare  bro- 
ken the  chains  that  bound  me  in  the  caves  of  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  am  now  free  to  roam  over  the  land 
and  ocean.  The  elements  that  do  my  bidding  fol- 
low in  my  path. 

"  An  hundred  miles  away,  there  is  a  lonely  cot- 
tage on  the  border  of  an  inland  lake.  An  hour 
ago  I  passed  by  there,  and  a  mingled  sound  of 
woe  came  from  its  inmates,  for  they  were  poor  and 
sick,  and  had  no  wood.  A  miserable  dog  whined 
at  their  door.  I  laughed  with  joy  and  left  them 
to  their  suffering. 

"  I  came  to  a  broad  rirer,  where  the  ferrymen 
were  toiling  painfully  at  their  work.  I  loosened 
the  ice  that  had  been  formed  farther  up,  and  it 
crushed  them  to  death  in  its  mad  career. 

"  Beside  a  mountain,  a  solitary  foot-traveller  was 
ascending  a  road,  heavily  and  slow.  He  was  think- 
ing of  his  vrarm  home  and  plentiful  board.  I 
chilled  the  crimson  current  in  his  veins,  and  the 
pure  white  snow  is  his  winding-sheet. 

'*  On  yonder  rock-bound  coast,  a  fisherman  was 
startled  from  his  fireside  by  a  signal  of  distress. 
He  looked  forth  and  saw  a  noble  ship  hastening 
to  destruction.  I  brought  her  there.  She  struck— 
and  three  hundred  hardy  men  sunk  into  that  black 
element,  which  gives  not  back  its  dead.  The 
morrow  will  dawn,  and  the  child  at  home  will  lisp 
its  father's  name  nnconscioas  of  his  fate,  and  the 
wife  will  smile  and  press  her  infant  to  her  bosom, 
not  doubting  but  that  her  husband  will  soon  return 
to  bless  her.    I  care  not  for  the  prayer  which  says 

*  God  have  mercy  on  the  mariner !' " 

Many  more  are  the  pictures  which  that  moaning 
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wind  calls  up,  but  my  pen  would  fain  dwell  upon 
more  pleasing  themes.  How  prone  are  we  who 
know  not  what  it  is  to  want,  to  forget  that  the 
world  is  full  of  suffering !  How  unequally  bestow- 
ed are  the  blessings  of  Providence  !  Thousands  in 
this  city  are  now  shivering  with  cold,  who  are 
more  deserving  than  other  thousands  whose  bodily 
comforts  are  abundant.  The  dealings  of  God  are 
just ;  but  who  can  comprehend  them  1  Heedless  of 
the  severities  of  winter,  we  sit  beside  our  comfort- 
able firesides,  surrounded  by  relations  and  friends, 
and  entertaining  books,  unmindful  of  that  Good 
Being  who  bestows  them  all.  We  do  not  sympa- 
thise with  those  who  suffer,  and  are  contented  to 
think  only  of  ourselves.  What  an  ungrateful  and 
selfish  creature  is  man!  The  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air,  can  often  teach  him  a 
lesson  of  gratitude  and  love.  •  •  •  Would  that 
that  awful  moan  would  cease  !  O  God,  comfort  the 
fatherless  and  widow,  the  poor  and  sick,  during 
the  long  watches  of  this  stormy  night.  Have 
mercy  upon  him  who  writes  these  lines,  and  grant 
him  the  blessing  of  a  heart,  which  will  never  cease 
to  remember  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate. 

But  I  was  to  write  of  the  joys  and  associations 
of  the  fireside.  Where  shall  I  begin  ?  The  sweet- 
est of  those  joys  are  love,  friendship,  peace,  reli- 
gion and  home.  Is  there  a  heart  that  does  not 
leap  at  the  mention  of  these  words  1  If  these  bless- 
ings are  not  ours  now,  can  we  not  remember  some 
spot  on  the  shores  of  the  river  of  Life,  where  we 
once  enjoyed  them  ?  Was  it  not  love  that  caused 
a  fond  mother  to  caress  and  protect  us  in  our  in- 
fancy \  Friendsliip  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  plants  that  flourishes  in  the  garden  of 
human  passions.  Was  our  youth  passed  without 
a  friend?  Have  we  never  known  the  luxury  of 
feeling  aloof  from  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
and  alone  with  God  \  A  forgiven  heart  is  the  great- 
est of  blessings ;  and  peace  is  the  offspring  of  re- 
ligion. Synonymous  with  the  fireside,  are  the 
joys  of  home.  Home !  what  place  upon  the  earth 
is  dearer  to  the  heart  of  man  ?  How  pleasing  is 
the  anticipation  of  the  absent  school-boy,  as  he 
looks  forward  to  the  close  of  the  term,  when  his 
presence  will  be  gladly  welcomed  to  the  fireside  of 
home.  The  poor  farmer  toils  unceasingly  through 
the  long  days  of  summer,  cheered  by  the  comforts 
of  home,  which  he  fondly  hopes  will  be  the  reward 
of  labor,  and  the  crown  of  his  coming  winter 
evenings.  How  fortunate  is  that  man,  who  can 
say — **  mine  is  a  happy  home."  How  thankful 
should  he  be  !  But  is  there  no  consolation  for  those 
who  are  homeless  and  friendless  in  the  world  ?  Ah 
yes !  there  is,  and  it  is  as  sweet  as  it  is  invaluable. 
One  elder  Brother, — ^the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus, 
when  upon  the  earth,  was  compelled  to  exclaim — 
*'  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to 
lay  his  head."  Homeless  and  unhappy  ChristiaQ — 


cheer  up !  cheer  up !  A  few  more  days,  and  yen 
will  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  blessed  home  beyoni 
the  skies,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest.'* 

Intimately  associated  with  the  fireside  are  tlu 
smiles  of  woman.     Sweet  words !  How  many  imi 
beautiful  are  the  scenes  which  they  call  to  mind, 
whose  charms  are  heightened  by  the  smiles  of  i 
mother,  a  sister,  a  companion  or  friend!   WIm 
would  wish  to  live  in  a  world  where  the  lovely 
form  and  tender  sympathies  of  woman  were  not 
known  ?  It  would  be  more  desolate  than  the  flowe^ 
less  wilderness.     Why  is  it  that  the  youth  U«k 
for  a  distinguished  name,  if  it  be  not  to  return  t 
worthy  recompense  for  the  smiles  of  the  maidea 
whom  he  loves  ?  Why  does  manhood  seek  to  be- 
come affluent,  if  not  to  make  his  wife  and  childrai 
happy,  and  nourish  the  light  which  illumines  hii 
fireside  circle,  which  light  is  the  smile  of  womial 

These  words  remind  me  of  the  bed  of  sicknea. 
I  was  a  pilgrim  in  a  strange  land.  A  sudden  ifl- 
ness  had  caused  me- to  abide  in  a  cottage,  whiek 
stood  in  a  secluded  valley.  One,  two,  and  thiw 
weeks  passed,  and  the  fever  would  not  leave  me. 
The  two  beings  who  then  ministered  to  my  wanfii 
I  can  never  forget.  How  sweet  it  was  to  awtkn 
from  a  fearful  dream,  and  find  a  maiden,  "  beaidi- 
ful  exceedingly,*'  watching  beside  my  bed !  Wk 
can  tell  how  mournful  was  her  smile,  when  dM 
heard  me  in  my  sleep  talk  about  my  distant  friendih 
and  a  dear  home  beyond  the  sea!  My  sofferiBf 
made  her  sorrowful,  but  the  consciousness  that  dil 
was  doing  good  to  a  stranger,  caused  her  torejoiei 
at  heart.  And  when  I  recovered  and  was  aboil 
to  take  my  departure,  the  smiles  with  which  ihi 
and  her  aged  mother  bade  me  adieu,  are  amosf 
the  brightest  rays  that  beam  upon  me  from  the 
past.  Whether  that  lovely  girl  is  among  the  liviiig 
or  the  dead,  I  hope  she  is  the  child  of  God. 

The  smiles  of  woman  are  like  the  leaves  of 
summer — the  first  smile  of  love.  When  we  know 
that  it  is  pure,  what  is  there  in  this  world  that  cao 
exceed  its  beauty  \  But  alas !  it  is  sometimes  falie. 
The  smile  of  love  has  been  worn  by  some,  ass 
mask  to  deceive  and  to  destroy.  Once  a  seipsil 
secreted  itself  within  the  petals  of  a  flower.  U^ 
knowingly,  I  pressed  the  flower  to  my  bosom,  vd 
that  serpent  stung  me.  There  is  one  being  wltf 
will  understand  this  allusion.  I  assure  hertbil 
she  is  forgiven.  May  she  repent  her  folly,  liveH 
become  wise,  and  at  last  die  a  peaceful  death. 

There  is  a  smile  of  grief.  It  is  seen  when  4* 
mother  bends  over  the  body  of  her  dying  chflli 
which  she  believes  is  destined  to  wear  an  immop* 
tal  crown  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  smile  of  joy.  When  the  Holy  Spirit 
descends  to  sanctify  the  heart  of  the  penitent  nt- 
ner,  then  it  is,  that  we  behold  a  smile,  which  il 
the  smile  of  joy.  O,  who  would  wish  to  live  int 
world  where  the  smiles  of  woman  were  not  knowa! 
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Again.    The  fireside  ie  the  place  to  read  and 
to  reflect.    And  in  our  faYOied  land  how  inexhaus- 
tible are  the  treasures  of  literature !  But  of  all 
tlie  books  associated  with  the  fireside,  the  Bible 
stands  preeminent.      It  was  there  our  parents  first 
taught  us  to  lisp  the  ten  commandments.    It  is 
there  the  Christian  father  assembles  his  family  and 
r^  to  them  the  marrellous  story  of  Calvary. 
How  often  in  childhood  hare  we  listened  with 
eagerness  and  wonder  to  the  histories  of  Abraham 
and  his  son  Isaac,  of  Moses,  and  the  infant  Jesus. 
The  fireside  and  the  Bible !    Another  scene  has 
nsen  up  before  me,  at  the  mention  of  these  words. 
An  aged  grandmother  was  on  the  bed  of  death. 
She  knew  of  her  situation,  and  had  called  together 
her  children  and  friends,  that  they  might  see  how 
a  Christian  coold  die.    On  a  table  within  her  reach 
lay  a  pile  of  Bibles,  which  she  intended  to  bestow 
OD  those  she  loTcd,  as  an  appropriate  parting  gift. 
I  was  a  little  child  then,  but  I  well  remember  that 
solemn  hour.     When  my  turn  came,  she  called 
me  to  her  bedside,  and  placing  one  of  the  hand- 
somest Tolomes  in  my  hand,  exclaimed — "  my  dear 
60D«  accept  this  Book  as  a  token  of  my  love.     Let 
it  be  your  gnide,  companion  and  friend  in  your 
journey  of  life,  so  that  its  close  may  be  as  happy 
as  mine.'^    A  moment  more — ^and  her  disembodied 
spirit  was  fiuiteiing  in  immortal  youth,  before  the 
throne  of  God.     Since  then,  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
endure  many  trials.     I  have  been  without  a  single 
friend  in  the  wide  world.     Many  a  time  have  I  en- 
tered my  room,  sick  of  life,  disappointed,  and  bro- 
ken hearted.     One  book  after  another  have  I  read, 
bat  without  finding  any  comfort.    And  then  I  have 
opened  my  Bible,  and  pondered  its  pages,  when 
every  shadow  which  hung  over  me  would  depart, 
and  I  could  say,  with  the  poet, 

*'  Holy  Bible— book  divine, 
Piecioos  treasure,  thou  art  mine  !" 

It  is  indeed  a  treasure  which  I  would  not  part 
with  for  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  It  is  a  book 
which  never  tires.  It  was  written  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  God,  and  its  truths  are  everlasting.  The 
following  quotation  from  Hannah  More  is  too  ap- 
propriate to  omit.  ^*  The  first  circumstance  which 
strikes  us  on  opening  the  Bible  is,  the  variety  of 
composition  which  is  crowded  in  its  narrow  li- 
mits ; — historical  records  extending  through  thou- 
sands of  years ; — poetry,  of  almost  every  species ; — 
biographic  memoirs  of  that  very  kind  which  the 
modern  world  agrees  to  deem  most  interesting ; — 
epistolary  correspondence,  which,  even  for  excel- 
lence of  manner,  might  challenge  a  comparison 
with  any  compoeition  of  that  nature  in  the  known 
world; — and  lastly,  that  singular  kind  of  writing, 
peculiar  to  this  Sacred  Book,  in  which  the  veil 
that  hides  futurity  from  man  is  penetrated,  remote 
occurrences  so  interpreted  as  to  imply  demonstra- 
tion that  God  alone  could  have  communicated  such 
knowledge  to  man.'* 


Another  of  the  associations  of  the  fireside  is 
the  Domestic  Altar.  O,  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
can  cause  the  Angels  of  Heaven  to  weep  with  joy, 
it  must  be  to  look  upon  a  Christian  family  at  prayer! 
Let  me  draw  that  picture,  now  before  me.  It  is 
the  twilight  hour.  The  warm  fire-light  gives  a 
glow  to  every  object  in  the  room.  A  father  in 
the  vigor  of  manhood  is  on  his  knees,  and  with  up- 
lifted hand  is  ofi*ering  his  evening  prayer.  Around 
him,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  with  covered 
faces,  are  kneeling — ^the  mother  of  the  present  and 
a  former  generation,  two  other  females  in  the 
freshness  of  girlhood,  a  youth  and  a  little  child. 
Save  the  solemn  tones  of  the  father,  not  a  whisper 
can  be  heard.  Even  the  kitten  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  infant  in  the  cradle,  seem  conscious  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  hour  and  the  scene.  The  prayer 
is  ended.  The  grandmother  is  again  seated  in 
her  arm  chair  in  the  comer,  and  has  resumed  her 
knitting  work.  One  of  the  daughters  has  taken  a 
book  to  read,  while  the  other  has  gone  to  help  her 
mother  in  the  kitchen.  The  son  has  gone  out  to 
spend  the  evening  with  some  youthful  friend.  The 
child,  the  baby  and  the  kitten,  are  playing  together, 
while  the  fond  father  watches  their  innocent  sport 
with  a  look  of  love.  What  must  Heaven  be,  if  it 
is  more  peaceful,  and  holy,  and  beatitiful  than  this 
earthly  scene  1 

What  a  blessed  privilege  is  prayer!  A  poor 
polluted  creature  of  an  hour,  permitted  to  come 
into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Great  Creator, 
and,  for  the  silent  offering  of  a  penitent  heart,  re- 
ceive a  blessing  which  the  universe  would  be  too 
poor  to  purchase.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  how  any 
man  who  pretends  to  be  a  rational  being,  can  re- 
fuse to  bend  the  knee  before  the  King  of  kings. 
Ashamed  to  pray !  Every  single  blessing  we  en- 
joy is  a  gift  from  God,  and  yet  how  many  are 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness !  God 
is  the  only  being  who  can  comfort  the  sorrowing, 
and  yet  how  many  are  ashamed  to  implore  his  aid ! 
The  power  of  prayer !  It  is  omnipotent. 

"  Prayer  is  the  soul'i  sincere  de«ire, 

Utteied,  or  unexpressed ; 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 

"  Prayer  it  tlie  harden  of  a  aigh, 

The  falling  of  a  tear ; 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye, 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 

**  Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  sposoh 

That  infant  lips  can  try ; 
Prayer,  the  aubliraeat  strains  that  raaeh 

The  Majesty  on  high. 

'*  Prayer  ii  the  Chriatian's  vital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air, 
The  watch-word  at  the  gates  of  death  ; 

He  enten  heaven  by  prayer. 

**  Prayer  ia  the  contrite  sinner's  voice 

Keturaing  from  his  ways ; 
While  angola  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  cry—*  Behold  he  praya !' 
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In  prayer,  on  earth,  the  aainta  are  one  : 
They're  one  in  i»ord  and  raind ; 
When,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
Sweet  fellowship  they  find.* 


»i 


"  O  thou,  by  whom  we  come  to  Grod, 

The  life,  the  truth,  the  way. 
The  path  of  prayer  thyself  hath  trod ; 

Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray." 

Montgomery. 

*'  Brother !  brother !  I  have  won  that  pound  of 
sugar-plums ;  for  it  is  ten  o'clock  and  your  essay  is 
not  completed." 

''  But  you  are  mistaken,  my  dear  sister,  for  here 
it  Is,  composed  and  written  out,  ready  for  our  friend, 
the  Messenger." 


I  LOVE  THEE  DEARLY  STILL. 

I. 

It  was  a  pleasant  nij^ht  in  June, 

The  stars  like  angel  eyes 
Shone  down ;  for  there  appeared  no  moon 

To  dim  the  sparkling  skies, — 
When,  curtain'd  by  thy  garden-bower. 

We  sat  in  converse  till 
My  young  heart  trembled  in  thy  power : 
The  flame  was  kindled  from  that  hour — 

I  love  thee  dearly  stilL 

IL 

I  love  thee  dearly  still,  my  girl : 

I  feel  thy  presence  here, — 
Thy  gentleness  has  govem'd  me, 

Through  all  my  wild  career. 
And  that  lone  hope — Oh  !  I  have  nurs*d 

That  hope  through  every  ill : 
Hy  love  was  madness  from  the  first, 
When  all  its  glories  round  me  burst— 

I  love  thee  dearly  still. 

III. 

As  once  beside  the  woodland  spring. 

Under  its  Summer  shades. 
Amid  the  joyous  gathering 

Of  youths  and  blushing  maids, — 
From  some  ill-tempered  words  expressed, 

I  saw  thine  eyelids  fill. 
The  emotions  that  disturbed  my  breast. 
Were  all  betray'd,  and  all  confessed — 

I  love  thee  dearly  still. 

IV. 

When  the  appointed  day  had  come, — 

How  long  ago  it  seems  ! 
That  1  should  leave  our  mountain  home, 

The  mountains  and  their  streams ; 
When  I  reveal'd  to  thee  my  fears, 

My  hopes  and  parting  will, — 
I  loved  thee,  smiling  in  thy  tears, 
Tve  loved  through  intervening  years— 

I  love  thee  dearly  still. 

V. 

I  love  thee  dearly  still,  my  girl, 

And  I  again  would  seal 
Upon  thy  ripe  inviting  lips. 

The  ardent  love  I  feel; 


Or  thv  embodied  charms  embrace. 

As  mine,  through  good  or  ill. 
Thou  art  all  loveliness  and  grace: 
Oh !  for  the  light  of  thy  sweet  face — 

I  love  thee  dearly  still. 
Riehnumdt  1841.  O.  B.  wallis. 
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Was  this  love  made  for  the  many  miry  roads  through 
which  a  man  must  travel." — Morton  Devereaux. 

The  arrival  of  Charles  had  been  only  in  time  to  pass 
with  the  jailor  the  customary  salutations,  before  Brown*s  re. 
appearance  from  the  apartment,  in  which,  we  have  alreuiy 
informed  the  reader,  he  had  witnessed  the  death  of  Marga- 
ret. Charleses  surprise  at  the  sight  of  his  rival,  at  this  time 
emerging  from  the  interior  of  the  prison,  may  be  imagined 
better  than  described.  But  he  was  in  no  wise  daunted* 
nor  did  Brown  fail  to  preserve  his  usual  hypocritical  equa- 
nimity ;  at  the  same  time  the  presence  of  a  third  person 
compelled  them  to  curb  their  mutual  hostility.  The  wor- 
thy Barnacle  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  between  them,  and  knew  not  that  both  had  an 
identical  purpose  in  visiting  the  jail  on  that  evening,  so  far 
as  the  Quakeress  was  an  object  of  their  interest.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with,  and  friendly  to  both.  At  the  pre- 
sence of  Charles  he  felt  a  little  discomposed,  for  be  reoaem- 
bered  that  he  had  just  admitted  Brown  to  the  prisoners 
without  the  requisite  passport,  and  feared  detection,  not- 
withstanding he  had  so  easily  quieted  his  own  conscien- 
tious scruples  in  the  outset.  In  this  perturbation  of  mind 
was  Barnacle,  standing  in  the  middle  of  his  apartment, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  bis  visitors,  as  they  in 
turn  gazed  upon  him  and  frowned  at  one  another.  Indeed^ 
the  wonder  and  doubt  of  the  good  jailor  would  now  have 
found  expression,  if  Brown,  who  knew  Charles  most  be  as 
desirous  of  secrecy  as  himself,  and  who  perceived  the  in- 
ternal labor  of  Barnacle,  had  not  come  to  his  assistance, 
fearing  test,  in  the  profundity  of  his  ignorance,  he  might 
blunder  upon  ground  equally  dangerous  to  them  both.  Thts 
Brown  did  with  an  adroitness  of  which  he  well  understood 
the  efficacy. 

**  So,  friend  Barnacle,  we  have  here  our  young  brother 
Elliot,  and  he  as  well  as  I,  doubtless,  is  present  wiih  us  on 
some  kind  errand  to  the  incarcerated.  And,  as  I  am  now 
mindful  of  it,  Barnacle,  it  devolves  on  me  to  inform  you  id 
the  death  of  Meg,  the  old  witch  I  hare  just  visited.  Vain 
was  it  for  me  to  attempt  the  administering  of  kindness  or 
of  any  spiritual  consolation  to  her,  seeing  she  was,  at  my 
first  entrance  into  her  presence,  in  the  agonies  of  dissolu- 
tion. Vain  was  it,  I  say  Master  Elliot,  that  I  came  at  so 
late  an  hour  of  her  mortal  probation,  in  order  to  afford  her 
such  comforts  as  a  christian  man  is  always  in  duty  bound  to 
render,  even  to  a  child  of  Belial ;  for  being  now  deceased, 
unfortunately,  she  hath  escaped  the  gallows  which  awaited 
her  on  the  morrow.  Truly,  such  an  eiemplary  death  was 
the  only  just  penalty  for  such  as  she  hath  been — besides 
that,  such  a  punishment  would  greatly  baffle  the  powen  of 
darkness.  But,  Barnacle,  methinks  the  dead  body  must 
not  remain  here  till  the  dawn  of  day,  and  therefore,  see  to  it 
that  it  be  removed  during  the  silence  of  this  night,  to  the 
witch-field,  and  ^tbere  let  it  be  buried  with  a  coffin  and 
winding-sheet ;  but  without  prayer  or  funeral  diige,  or  any 
usual  rite." 
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HiTiDf  thosfpokeo,  Biowb  left  th«  priflon,  before  either 
of  bis  tuditofs  had  time  to  reply  to  tbase  characteristic 

**  ^Ik)  are  those  favored  peraons  Mr.  Brown  has  had  the 
chmtj  to  viiit  ?"  asked  Charles,  as  soon  as  the  speaker  had 
TtAxahed.  "I  hare,  indeed,  come  to  see  some  of  your 
pnsQQtrn.  For  this  purpose  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  permit 
from  the  ma^strates  tbemselres.  Is  there  not  in  your  cus- 
tody a  certam  Quakeress,  by  name  Rebecca  Danvers  ?  If 
10, 1  vish  to  we  her  immediately,  Mr.  Barnacle.*' 

**It  is  none  other  than  the  witch,  he  has  just  mentioned, 
whom  Mr.  Brown  has  visited,'*  answered  the  jailor,  in  a 
hesitating  manner,  wishing  to  conceal  from  Charles  the 
iux  that  Brown  had  seen  Rebecca,  and  still  fetiring  lest  it 
might  be  disoorered  he  had  been  allured  to  do  so  without  a 
pennit  **  And  now,*'  continued  he,  **  he  says  rightly,  the 
oki  hag  most  be  buried  before  morning,  according  to  the 
coftoo  sod  law  for  the  interment  of  witches  and  necro- 
maacen.  So  be  content.  Master  Charles,  and  tarry  here 
whilst  I  ran  to  the  sexton's,  for  his  aid  in  carrying  away  the 
body,  and  then  1  will  admit  you  to  this  Quaker  damsel,  if 
u  ftn  say,  you  hold  the  permit  of  the  council,  which  in- 
deed, I  do  not  doubt,  knowing  that  you  are  the  son  of  that 
good  fatter  Elliot,  itho  risits  the  prisoners  daily,  and  who 
alwaTS  bean  such  an  excellent  report,  everywhere  pitying 
and  oocopaaaionating  the  afflicted ." 

Before  Charles  could  urge  with  the  jailor  the  necessity 
of  immeditf  e  attention  to  his  demand,  or  make  any  reply 
to  Bamacle,  the  latter  had  gone,  leaving  him  no  other  alter- 
naure  but  to  wait  his  return.  So  he  resolved  to  make  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  wait  patiently.  Meanwhile  Charles 
found  time  for  a  little  reflection  on  his  present  afflicting 
tituation.  He  was  now  under  the  same  roof  with  his 
adored  Rebecea.  After  all  his  toils  and  solicitude,  he  was 
tboat  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  persecuted,  sor- 
Towiag  and  lonely  Quakeress.  Under  what  sad  circum- 
itaaces  of  digress  would  he  now  behold  her !  How  great 
tl»  ooatrast  from  those  happy,  thoee  blissful  hours,  which 
oaf  e  he  enjoyed  with  her,  amid  all  the  charms  of  rural  plea- 
sarrs,  and  all  the  delights  of  youthful  love  !  She,  the  sharer 
of  those  delimits  and  pleasures,  and  the  idol  of  all  his  ado- 
ration,  was  the  inmate  of  the  jail  of  the  colony !  Here, 
Qoder  the  accusation  of  witchcraft,  she  was  only  awaiting 
the  terrible  day  of  trial !  He  knew  her  guiltless  of  this  foolish 
eitirge,  and  believed  her  about  to  become  the  victim  of  this 
eniel  penecution,  unless  preserved  by  himself.  Now,  that 
h^  had  come  to  offer  this  protection,  he  met,  in  the  near  vi- 
cinity of  her  he  would  preserve,  his  restless  rival. 

Charles  tboonht  it  was  with  no  good  purpose  that  George 
Brown  was  found  at  the  jail  on  that  evening.  His  close 
obKrvation  of  the  motives  of  Brown  had  long  since  taught 
ium  to  expect  sootething  sinister  and  covert  in  all  his  con- 
doct  He  saw  about  him,  on  this  occasion  also,  the  same 
cnooth  exterior,  and  heard  from  his  lips  the  same  canting 
itr^m.  Nor  did  he  now  doubt,  from  the  duplicity  of  his 
n^marki  concerning  Old  Meg,  as  well  as  from  his  sudden 
df^panoTP  on  seeing  him  there,  that  the  visit  of  his  rival  to 
t^  jail  had  been  connected  somehow  with  the  destiny  of 
Rebecca.  In  this  painful  view  of  his  present  situation 
C&aries  was  indulging — a  view  in  no  way  alleviated  by  past 
reeoUections— when  the  officious  Bamacle  again  bustled 
ato  the  spaitment. 

"  Now  Master  Elliot,"  said  he,  "am  I  ready  to  admit  you 
(0  this  Quakeress — only  let  me  see  the  permit  you  have 
spoken  of,  not  that  I  at  all  question  the  truth  of  what  you 
aay ;  for  who  would  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  son  of  father 
Elliot?— but  being  strictly  charged  by  the  honorable  coun- 
cil to  administer  their  orders  without  respect  of  persons,  I 
am  now  held  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  my  official 
dt^.  Indeed,  friend  Elliot,  though  it  ill  becomes  me  to 
Beatkm  it  to  you,  I  know  you  are  worthy  of  trust,  albeit 


you  are  but  a  youth,  and  therefore  1  am  the  more  certain 
that  the  enticing  charms  of  this  fair  damsel  have  not 
brought  you  hither  to  night  on  any  wild  scheme  of  knight- 
errantry.  For  even  though  the  maiden  be  fair  to  look  upon, 
remember,  friend  Charles,  she  is  of  this  abominable  sect ; 
and  that  in  these  tiroes  of  error  and  backsliding  and  hetero- 
doxy, and  of  the  washing  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter, 
there  are  many  whited  sepulchres  in  our  midst. 

"  Yes,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  genuine  writing,  the  authority  of 
which  1  do  not  dispute,"  continued  he,  as  he  scrutinized 
the  paper  which  Charles  now  handed  to  him.  "  It  is  verily 
a  correct  writing,  bearing  the  lawful  impress  of  the  magis- 
trates, nor  does  it  become  me  to  question  of  your  business 
with  the  fair  prisoner.  So  take  this  Ismp,  and  going  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  adjacent  hall,  you  will  find  a  passage 
leading  to  the  door  of  her  room.  This  key  unlocks  it.  And 
now  be  your  errand  with  the  maiden  what  it  may,  of  which 
be  it  far  from  me  to  question  more  than  is  my  duty,  remem- 
ber, you  are  but  a  vessel  of  clay,  and  like  us  all  frail  mor- 
tals, not  less  liable  to  he  led  away  captive  by  the  snares  and 
wiles  of  the  arch-enemy,  in  that  he  entices  you  in  the  garb 
of  an  Angel." 

Charles,  bowing  respectfully  to  Bamacle  for  these  disin- 
terested directions,  hastened  to  comply  with  those  other  di- 
rections respecting  the  apartment  of  Rebecca,  with  which 
he  felt  nx>re  deeply  interested,  and  by  the  light  which  he 
bore  found  no  great  difficulty  in  threading  his  way  along  the 
passage  mentioned,  to  the  room  in  question.  It  was  with  a 
trembling  hand  that  he  applied  the  key,  and  turned  back  the 
cruel  bolt,  which  held  in  degrading  confinement  this  perse- 
cuted girl.  Anxious  as  he  had  been  to  fly  to  her  assistance, 
and  inform  her  of  his  untiring  efforts  in  her  behalf,  to  re- 
new his  vows  of  unchanged  sffection,  and  renewedly  pledge 
to  her  the  sacrifice  even  of  his  life,  in  exertions  to  save  a 
being  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  existence ;  hastening  to 
her  with  all  this  ardor  and  resolution,  Charles  now  stood  in 
doubt  and  hesitation  at  the  threshold  of  her  apartment,  and 
feared  to  enter.  He  knew  not  how  greatly  she  might  be 
changed;  and  dreaded  to  behold  the  ravages  misfortune 
might  have  wrought  upon  her  lovely  face  and  fragile  form, 
upon  the  buoyancy  of  her  mind  and  spirits.  But  willing  to 
share  all  her  dangers,  and  sympathise  with  all  her  sorrows, 
he  at  length  entered  her  place  of  confinement.  The  next 
moment  the  lovers  were  in  each  other's  embrace. 

"Thou  art  still  my  own  dear  Rebecca,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
soon  as  the  ecstacy  of  their  mutual  joy  had  subsided. 

**  And  thee  too,  Charles !  Thou  art  the  same  constant 
friend  thou  didst  promise,"  responded  the  Quakeress.  "Thou 
art  indeed,  just  as  I  ever  felt  the  inward  assurance  thou 
wouldst  prove." 

"  Alas !  dearest  Rebecca,  1  did  greatly  fear,"  continued 
her  affectionate  lover,  as  he  pressed  her  nearer  to  his  heart. 
"  I  did  greatly  fear  that  grief  would  bow  this  frail  form,  and 
anguish  press  sorely  upon  thy  young  spirits,  ere  I  could  re- 
turn to  cheer  thee,  and  tell  thee  my  efforts  and  plans  for  thy 
safety.  And  alas  !  too  true  have  been  my  apprehensions  * 
Too  plainly  I  see  thy  form  has  lost  its  fleet ness,  and  thy 
agile  step  iU  lightness.  The  brightness  of  thine  eye  is 
dimmed  by  weeping,  and  this  fair  cheek  is  far  paler  than  it 
was  wont,  in  those  happy,  happy  days  that  are  gone.  Art 
thoU  ill,  dearest  ?  Has  either  sorrow,  or  suffering,  or  this 
dreadful  suspense,  or  the  solitude  of  thy  gloomy  prison, 
brought  disease  upon  thee  ?" 

"Nay,  Charles.  Say  not  so.  I  am  not  ill — now— now 
thou  hast  come  :  I  am  quite  well  now.  Think  not  that  sor- 
row or  suffering,  or  the  uncertainty  of  my  fate,  have  done 
this ;  and  concerning  the  loneliness  of  this  place,  if  thou 
dost  not  know  it  from  thy  good  father,  or  thy  sweet  sister, 
then  thou  hast  now  to  leara,  that  I  have  not  alone  inhabited 
here." 

Then  she  told  Charles  that  part  of  her  histoiy  which 
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had  transpired  in  hia  absence,  while  Old  Meg  bad  been  the 
companion  of  her  confinement  She  told  him  of  the  old 
beldame's  cruel  conduct— of  her  raving  fury  and  raging 
madness — the  awful  scene  of  her  death,  which  had  just  oc- 
curred, and  the  removal  of  the  body.  At  this  narrative, 
Charies  ceased  to  wonder  at  her  weeping  and  paleness — 
especially  after  her  recital  of  the  conduct  and  cruelty  of 
Brown  on  that  occasion.  Rebecca  informed  him  of  all  those 
fearful  paroxysms  of  his  violent  passions,  she  had  then  wit- 
nsased— of  his  despair — rage^-chagrin, — and  of  all  those 
fierce  exhibitions  of  his  feelings  which  are  generally  the 
ofispring  of  the  complex  emotions  of  love  and  hate.  She 
concealed  only  Brown's  threats,  if  she  disclosed  his  fiend- 
ish soliloquy  over  the  dead  body  of  Old  Meg.  True,  she 
had  resolutely  refused  to  swear  the  oath  of  secrecy,  yet, 
■he  now  feared  to  divulge  that  dreadful  scene,  when  she  re- 
membered the  fiendish  words  and  aspect  of  this  desperate 
man.  She  did  not  suppose  that  evil  could  arise  from  his 
connection  with  the  Indians,  very  naturally  thinking  that 
connection  would  cease,  since  Margaret  was  no  more. 
Little  did  she  then  think  a  knowledge  of  that  intercourse 
would  have  been  a  sure  instrument,  and  a  powerful  one,  in 
the  hands  of  Charles,  wherewithal  to  bring  him  to  answer 
before  the  magistrates  for  all  his  misdeeds.  But,  as  after* 
wards  appeared,  it  was  wisely  destined  that  this  arch  in- 
triguer should  not  become  himself  involved  in  the  snare 
which  he  was  then  so  busily  laying  for  others,  until  he  was 
ready,  as  he  conceived,  to  spring  them  so  very  secretly  and 
successfully  upon  his  intended  victims. 

In  Rebecca's  narration,  and  in  what  he  himself  had  wit- 
nessed— in  the  sudden  departure  of  Brown,  and  in  the  re- 
moval of  Margaret's  corpse  at  Brown's  bidding,  before  he 
had  been  admitted  to  Rebecca — in  the  evident  confusion  of 
Barnacle,  though  Charles  did  not  suppose  the  jailor  at  all 
understood  or  connived  at  these  proceedings,  farther  than 
that  he  had  admitted  Brown  to  the  prisoners,  as  he  sus- 
pected, without  a  permit — in  all  these  circumstances,  our 
hero  now  was  convinced  of  what  he  had  before  felt  strong 
auspicious,  that  Brown  had  been  the  secret  instigator  of 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  just  as  he  had  formerly  been  of  the 
persecutions  against  the  Quakers.  He  recollected  much 
evidence  which  supported  this  belief— the  fact  of  Brown's 
visiting  the  habitation  of  Old  Meg  at  midnight,  and  espe- 
cially the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  first  to  notice  the 
accusation  when  at  the  trial  of  the  old  witch,  Rebecca  was 
accused  of  witchcraft,  and  also  of  his  being  the  first  to  ad- 
dress the  magistrates. 

These  suspicions  and  apprehensions  Charles  would  fain 
have  concealed  from  her,  while  he  frankly  told  his  own  ex- 
ertions to  counteract  the  crafty  designs  of  Brown.  Yet, 
he  in  vain  tried  to  disguise  from  her  woman's  fears,  his  own 
forebodings.  He  related  to  her  his  interview  with  the 
friendly  natives,  their  kindness,  and  their  willingness  to  as- 
sist in  rescuing  her  from  the  prison,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
preserve  her  precious  life,  if  she  should  be  condemned  to 
death  for  witchcraft,  and  he  should  fail  to  accomplish  her 
rescue  without  their  interference.  She  felt  little  cheered 
with  the  prospect  that  this  dangerous  and  precarious  aid 
must  be  the  final  resort.  Charles  deeply  sympathised  in  all 
these  grievances,  and  eagerly  sought  to  administer  hope  and 
consolatioiL  He  sought  to  comfort  her  by  new  assurances 
of  his  sincere  attachment.  He  reminded  her  of  the  former 
escape  of  herself  and  kindred  from  the  intrigues  and  aits  of 
their  common  enemy.  But,  be  her  fate  what  it  might,  he 
Towed  to  be  her  protector  and  companion,  and  to  share  that 
fate,  at  whatever  peril.  With  that  true  ardor,  which  the 
lover  only  experiences  when  the  object  of  his  heart's  love 
is  in  danger,  Charles  endeavored  to  reanimate  her  droop- 
ing spirits.  As  he  folded  her  to  his  heaving  bosom,  and 
felt  the  throbbings  of  her  anguished  heart  beat  in  unison 
with  his  own,  he  felt  it  would  be  his  only  honor  and  his  last 


wish  to  sacrifice  hia  life  for  her.  As  he  fondly  parted 
her  beautiful  forehead,  the  rich  hair  which  hung  down  vnt 
her  lovely  face,  in  disordered  ringlets,  and  thus  disdoasd 
her  fair  brow,  paler  than  he  had  ever  before  seen  it,  he  Mt 
it  would  not  be  a  sacrifice  to  die  for  such  a  being ;  and  m 
he  beheld  her  tears  fall  profusely  down  her  blanched  check, 
he  needed  no  other  eloquence  to  plead  in  her  behalf. 

The  scene  here  presented,  might  have  been  an  oseM 
spectacle  to  the  selfish  and  sordid.  Could  any  such  ban 
seen  these  solitary  beings  in  that  prison,  as  they  sat  W 
gether  under  the  wan  light  of  their  single  lamp,  and  eo» 
muned  in  sadness  of  their  past  bliss,  present  bitter  angoid^ 
and  future  darkened  hopes ;  and  could  he  have  beard,  aaul 
all  this  deep  desolation  of  their  hearts,  those  earnest  tow 
of  true  love,  even  such  a  man  would  hare  lost,  mfthiliia^ 
a  moiety  of  his  wotldliness. 

In  love  like  theirs  there  can  be  no  alloy.  It  has  no  bsM 
unhallowed  emoticm,  no  one  ingredient  of  that  calculativ| 
spirit  which  guides  common  actions.  It  is  far  above  on- 
tom,  and  far  oversteps  the  prescribed  bounds  and  nanov 
ideas  of  an  unnatural  conventionalism.  Its  noUe  sdt 
abandonment  scorns  the  wis*  prejudices  of  a  discreet  woiUL 
Love  such  as  this  lives  only  in  the  union  of  two  besitib 
knit  the  closer  by  the  dear  and  grateful  oonsciousncas  thrt 
each  is  all  the  world  to  the  other,  and  naught  to  them  ii  si 
the  world  beside — naught  to  them  its  cold  sagacity,  'M 
change  and  chance,  its  business  strife  and  din,  and  all  iH 
everlasting  bustle.  Abused  this  sentiment  may  be,  |M> 
verted  and  degraded  it  has  been,  by  grosser  natures ;  kil 
when  it  exists  between  two  such  kindred  spirits,  then  ikil 
which  has  been  termed  **  tlie  master  passion,"  is  refined  uk 
purified,  and  becomes  at  once  a  subdued,  tender  and  geadl 
emotion,  and  it  is  then  a  source  of  the  finest  and  chiawl 
delight  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  If  there  bs  cM 
sentiment  of  man's  heart — not  religious — but  whidi  can  bl 
esteemed  akin  to  our  holy  religion  without  sacrilege,  itN 
that  of  virtuous  love,  chastened  by  sorrow  and  elevated  hf 
aiHiction.  Such  was  the  love  of  Charles  Ellioi  and  S» 
becca  Danvers. 

"  Alas !  dear  Charles,  I  fear  thy  kindness  and  effort  iril 
ill  suffice  to  save  my  life,"  said  Rebecca,  as  she  rested  kv 
lovely  head  upon  the  bosom  of  her  lover.  '*  If 
to  death,  I  fear  that  the  assistance  of  these  friendly  i 
will  not  enable  thee  to  rescue  me.  Yet  thou  hast  been  my 
kind  in  visiting  tliera  for  my  sake.  Do  not,  Charies,  flfr 
danger  thino  own  safety  for  ray  poor  life.  Do  n(^  I  entiMl 
thcc,  sacrifice  thyself  so  generously  for  me,  whom  thou  «dl 
knowest  it  is  so  dangerous  to  assist,  and  whom  help  eM 
so  little  avail.  Thou  art  not  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  iid> 
ing  the  poor  people  who  have  been  cried  out  upon  by  ikl 
afflicted." 

"  Fear  not,  my  love.    Let  us  take  courage.    Surely  tkiH 
must  be  mercy  in  store  for  the  innocent, — so  let  us  hope  il . 
will  yet  be  well  with  us." 

Thus  would  Charles  endeavor  to  whisper  consolstioii,  ii 
reply  to  her  frequent  expressions  of  terror  and  alaiin,—^ 
painfully  conscious  that  this  was  the  most  he  could  do  te 
her  then ;  and  knowing  the  imminent  peril  of  her  sitostioii 
and  the  hazard  of  his  projected  enterprise  for  her  foMt 
relief. 

**  Do  I  then  hear  truly,  that  he  who  has  ever  been  so  htf* 
tile  to  my  kindred  and  to  their  religion,  will  be  tbers,  it 
my  trial?"  enquired  the  sorrowful  Quakeress.  "Thoft 
hast  heard  how  firmly  he  is  persuaded  in  his  belief  of  fffl 
spirits,  witches  and  wizards,  and  thou  also  knowest  wiA 
how  little  mercy  he  regardeth  us  unfortunate  persons  ite 
have  been  accused — O!  Charles,  will  that  fearful  maabi 
there?" 

As  may  be  supposed,  Rebecca  did  not  then  speak  of  Mi; 
George  Brown;  but  of  an  individual  of  much  more  iar 
portance,  being  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Rev.  CotW 
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Mitber,  the  dittingmBhed  author  of  the  **  Magnolia,"  who 
wTcte  moreapoD  the  sabject  of  witchcraft  and  necromancy, 
ixmI  ufxn  aimoat  erexy  other  topic,  than  any  man  of  hit 
^p ;  sfid  iHk>  had  more  to  do  with  witches  and  witchcraft, 
of  «hid)  be  was  a  credalous  disciple,  than  any  other  di- 
rue  io  New-England ;  and  whose  history,  doings  and  say- 
1^,  89  eonneeted  with  this  interesting  epoch,  we  leare  for 
nj  DK^aiaitiTe  reader  to  trace  oat  at  his  own  leisare.  We 
will  only  mare  him  in  this  place  that  nothing  could  better 
clocidaM  whatever  connection  there  may  be,  or  has  been, 
between  inpentition  and  religion,  nor  illustrate  the  influ- 
otcp  of  iaaginati(Hi  oTer  reason  and  good  sense,  as  well  as 
etiijbit  the  pn»pelting  power  of  an  overweening  ambition, 
wielding  this  powerfal  influence  with  a  close  knowledge  of 
brnm  nature,  to  accomplish  selfish  purposes— the  actor 
oeanwfaiie  peisaading  himself  all  was  going  on  for  the  glory 
tnd  advancement  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  with  the  de- 
sire to  illostrate  something  of  this,  and  to  coincide  with 
inrth,  that  we  haTs  represented  this  delusion  as  the  result 
of  design,  as  is  now  belieTcd  by  as  many  as  industriously 
mmine  the  subject  By  no  means,  however,  were  the 
agents  of  this  excitement  men  of  like  characters  with 
George  Brown,  most  of  them  being  in  many  respects  excel- 
ieot  men,  and  oonscientious  in  all  their  actions, — Brown 
beii.?  a  creaticm  of  onr  own,  for  the  giving  of  variety  and 
ifiteie^  to  our  plot  While  we  blame  the  few  designing 
penoRs,  who,  to  augment  their  power  over  the  minds  of 
lae  maoj,  artfully  instigiUed  the  delusion,  we  must  pass 
luidly  orer  the  sins  of  those  who  yielded  to  the  opinions  of 
laeirsaperiors,  and  were  borne  on  with  the  tide  of  super- 
stiuon,  which,  for  a  time,  flowed  so  strongly  as  to  sweep 
mj  almoat  every  vestige  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

Cbaries  had,  iiudeed,  heard  a  report  that  Mr.  Mather  was 
to  be  at  the  settlement  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trials  of 
K^ral  of  the  accused  persons,  who  at  that  time  were  in 
?raoQ,  awaiting  their  final  doom.  Of  this  truth,  therefore, 
be  was  obliged  to  inform  Rebecca,  in  answer  to  her  inquiry; 
•ad  when  he  spoke  of  that  mysterious  msn,  his  voice  fal- 
tered and  sank  into  a  whisper,  and  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
dnad  crept  over  him,  «uch  as  made  him  shudder.  It  may 
well  be  iQppoaed  that  this  effect  upon  the  mind  of  her  lover, 
pn>(hiced  by  only  the  mention  of  that  singular  personage, 
WKild  increase  the  terror  of  Rebecca.  She  already  had 
Innied  that  his  character  was  stem  and  severe,  but  now 
•lie  asaoeiated  it  with  every  thing  fearful  and  cruel. 

This  new  terror  seemed  to  deprive  the  unfortunate  Qua- 
keress of  all  hope,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  a  grief  which 
bonlered  upon  despair,  she  no  longer  refrained  from  the 
npfesaion  of  those  tender  emotions  of  the  heart,  which  it 
9  ihe  peculiar  province  of  woman  to  cherish ;  but  which 
!be  would  Cain  bold  inviolate,  in  the  secret  chambers  of  her 
o*B  bosom.  'Now  the  unhappy  girl  would  cling  closer  to 
ber  lover,  declaring  him  to  be  her  only  hope,  her  protector, 
her  alL  Now  she  would  repel  his  fond  caresses,  and  en- 
<^or  to  fly  from  his  embrace.  Then  she  would  command 
^  b>  escape  from  her,  before  he  should  lose  his  own  pre- 
ci^w  life  in  fruitless  attempts  to  save  hers — entreating 
Ji-a  to  leave  her  to  her  own  wretched  fate,  and  not  ruin 
°"B3elf  in  the  cause  of  a  poor  persecuted  Quakeress. 
^  tih  a  sad  heart  did  be  witness  the  distress  and  anguish  of 
^  almost  frantic  Rebecca.  Again  would  he  repeat  to 
^  his  plans  and  hopes,  and  itnplore  her  not  to  despair 
v&ile  life  remained.  Sometimes  would  he  try  to  cheer  her 
bTuiSaaents  which  weighed  but  little  with  his  own  feel- 
i&p;  sooetimes  he  calmly  laid  before  her  what  would  be 
^  proceedings  of  her  trisl,  in  order  to  prepare  her  mind  for 
»^  part  she  was  to  act  on  that  trying  occasion. 

The  mind  of  our  heroine  was  not  constitutionally  of  the 
desponding  order.  She  had  been  familiar  with  affliction 
^  penecntion  from  her  very  childhood ;  and  custom  soon 
^^vtm  us  to  look  danger  coolly  in  the  face.    At  length  she 


gratefully  listened  to  his  consoling  voice.  She  invoked  on 
him  a  thousand  blessings  for  the  support  he  administered 
to  her  sinking  spirits.  Rebecca  truly  appreciated  her 
lover.  She  felt  for  him  the  truest  affection — loving  him 
with  an  ardor  such  as  only  his  noble  and  disinterested 
nature  could  inspire. 

It  was  grown  late  into  the  evening,  and  the  sad  hour  of 
parting  came  at  last  Charles  had  now  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  visit  The  grateful  privilege  he  had  once 
more  enjoyed,  of  beholding  his  beloved  Rebecca,  face  to 
face,  and  of  telling  her  all  his  plans  and  hopes  for  her  fu- 
ture safety.  This  done,  that  cruel  jSnele — that  one  bittereat 
pang  of  the  sweetest  interviews — separation, — awaited 
them.  With  the  keenest  anguish  did  Charles  witness  the 
sighs  and  tears  of  the  trembling  girl,  as  he  tore  himself 
away — he  to  go  to  the  protection  of  a  father's  roof,  and  en- 
joy the  smiles  and  caresses  of  affectionate  friends,  while  he 
left  the  imprisoned  Rebecca  to  wait  her  destiny  in  solitude 
and  suspense. 

As  Charles  passed  through  the  apartment  of  the  jailor, 
he  found  that  worthy  man  close  seated  in  the  comer  of  his 
chimney,  bending  over  a  few  embers  which  the  lateness 
and  chilliness  of  the  evening  had  caused  him  to  ignite. 
Supposing  him  asleep,  and  unwilling  to  disturb  his  slum- 
bers, he  set  his  lamp  upon  a  table  and  hastened  to  depart 
silently  as  possible.  But  the  trustworthy  Barnacle,  as 
every  good  sentinel  ought,  always  slept  with  just  half  his 
senses  awake,  and  would  not  be  eluded  without  showing 
some  signs  of  watchfulness.  At  the  moment  when  our 
hero  was  on  the  point  of  stepping  over  the  threshold,  he 
heard  a  voice  calling  after  him.  But  Charles  listened  no 
longer  than  to  catch  some  such  expressions,  as  "  very  late, 
a  long  visit,  my  brother'*—"  enticements  of  Satan,  and  fair 
to  look  upon" — "garb  of  an  angel,  yet  destraction  is  in  her 
path,"  dec.  dtc. — and  then  hurried  away  and  pursued  his 
course  amid  the  silence  of  night. 

In  a  retired  and  lonely  field  near  the  outskirts  of  the  set- 
tlement,  two  men  were  engaged  at  dead  of  night,  in  digging 
a  grave  not  in  the  conunon  burial  ground.  The  seclusion 
of  the  spot,  the  hour,  and  the  wildneas  of  the  scenery — 
a  dense  wood  skirting  the  field  on  three  sides — rendered 
their  employment  unusually  solemn  and  pietureaque.  In 
the  near  vicinity  might  be  seen  several  other  graves,  appa- 
rently new-made.  A  few  yards  from  the  grave-diggers 
stood  a  coarse  bier,  that  supported  a  coffin  of  the  plainest 
quality.  In  that  coffin,  reposed  the  lifeless  form  of  Marga- 
ret La  Forque — she,  the  loved,  the  sued  unto,  the  deserted, 
the  avenger,  the  outcast,  the  tool — the  witch — Margaret 
La  Forque !  the  creature  of  passion,  the  child  of  crime ! — 
Old  Meg !  the  witch,  and  the  victim  of  the  man  to  whoae 
villainies  and  intrigues  she  had  lent  her  aid ! 

Not  far  from  the  fresh-opening  grave,  there  appeared  a 
third  person  who  seemed  not  to  be  a  participator  in  the 
scene,  we  have  described.  His  tall  figure,  which  was  par- 
tially concealed  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  against  which  he 
was  leaning,  was  shrowded  in  a  dark  mantle,  that  was  worn 
with  an  air,  more  of  one  whose  object  was  to  protect  his 
person  from  the  night  atmosphere  and  chilly  dews,  than  to 
hide  it  from  observation.  The  attention  of  this  individual 
was  wholly  directed  towards  the  occupation  of  the  other 
two,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  presence.  They  worked  on 
in  silence,  with  no  more  concern  or  care  for  their  business 
than  is  usually  felt  by  men  whose  greatest  interest  is  to  be- 
hold their  work  completed. 

It  was  a  clear  moonlight  night ;  just  one  of  those  nights 
when  objects  can  be  seen  with  about  half  the  distinctness 
as  in  broad  daylight  It  would  not  add  to  the  interest  of 
our  tale,  to  be  able  to  certify  exactly  how  long  he  of  the 
dark  mantle  had  occupied  his  present  situation,  before  he 
descried,  in  sn  adjoining  field,  what  appeared  about  to  be  an 
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aceeasion  to  the  party,  a  man  ao  directing  hia  course  aa 
would  bring  bim  near  tbe  two  grave  diggera.  Tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  dark  mantle  became  divided  between  the  last 
mentioned  and  tbe  new-comer.  The  new-comer  rapidly 
drew  near  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  wpuld  have  paaaed  on 
nnnoticing  and  unnoticed,  save  by  the  dark  mantle,  had 
not  the  noise  of  a  spade  arrested  his  attention.  He  stopped 
suddenly,  looked  around  to  discover  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded, and  soon  informed  himself  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation,  save  the  presence  of  his  brother  spectator. 
The  newly  arrived  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  grave 
from  him  of  tbe  mantle,  and  at  about  the  aame  distance 
from  it. 

The  two  laborers  having  finished  their  excavation  of  the 
earth,  and  come  out  of  the  grave,  now  proceeded  to  depo- 
site  in  it  their  mortal  burden.  As  yet  neither  of  them  had 
spoken.  Nor  did  they  now.  Neither  uttered  a  syllable  as 
they  bore  the  coffin  to  the  grave's  brink.  In  silence  was  it 
now  let  down  into  its  final  resting  place ;  in  silence  did 
they  throw  the  earth  upon  it.  But,  as  the  poetess  says  of 
those  who 

"  Have  held  over  the  spirit,  long,  rigid  sway. 
The  struggling  pasaion  must  now  have  way.'* 

So  we  say  of  these  two  worthies, — their  pent  emotions  and 
the  suhiimest  sentiments  of  their  souls,  inspired  by  their 
situation  and  employment,  must  at  length  burst  forth. 

"  Well,  Caleb,  they  all  say  tbe  old  hag  was  a  witch." 
So  spake  one  of  them  to  his  companion,  just  as  they  were 
putting  the  finishing  hand  to  the  little  mound  they  had 
heaped  over  the  remains  of  Old  Meg. 

**  Do  you  really  believe  in  witches  V*  quoth  the  addressed 
Caleb. 

**  Believe  in  witches !  Yes.  I  believe  in  witches,  ay, 
truly  as  in  the  Bible.  Why,  man,  dare  you  be  such  an  un- 
believing infidel,  as  to  doubt  thia  now-a-days  7  Has  not  this 
same  woman  been  condemned  by  the  honorable  magistrates, 
as  a  witch  and  sorcerer,  and  has  she  not  saved  her  neck 
from  the  gallows  on  the  morrow  by  dying  to-night  ?" 

"  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  gainsay  or  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  honorable  council.  It  is  the  same  to  Caleb, 
whether  this  old  crone  died  an  honest  death  to-night,  or 
came  to  it  on  the  morrow  by  the  hangman — only,  methinks 
their  honors  and  the  hangman  too  are  like  to  have  work 
enough  at  this  rate." 

'*  And  the  grave-diggers,  also,"  said  the  other. 

"  And  it  matters  little  to  us  who  the  graves  are  dug  for," 
rejoined  Caleb,  and  then  continued.  "But  did  you  mark 
that  pretty  miss  we  left  at  the  jail  ?  So  fine  a  bird  might 
grace  a  finer  cage  than  that  dull  prison.  Poor  thing !  she 
would  gladly  fly.  Sure  she  cannot  be  a  witch,  for  neither 
ghost  nor  goblin  would  assail  ber,  but  only  fays  and  fairies." 

"  And  knew  you  not,  Caleb,"  again  returned  his  com- 
panion, "  knew  you  not  that  young  maiden  to  be  the  fair 
Quaker  sorceress,  whom  the  great  Mr.  Mather  is  coming 
down  to  the  settlement  next  week  to  try  for  witchcraft  ?  It 
may  not  be  long  before  we  shall  dig  A«r  grave !" 

These  last  words  were  scarcely  pronounced,  when  their 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  deep  groan.  In  an  instant  were 
the  grave-diggers  muter  than  ever,  while  both  looked  fear- 
fully and  inquiringly  around.  Simultaneously,  both  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  partly  concealed  figure  under  the  tree. 
At  the  next  instant,  for  some  reason  we  ahould  not  feel 
bound  to  relate  if  we  could,  both  betook  themselves  to  flight 
They  ran  directly  from  the  object  of  their  terror,  and  in 
their  eagerness  to  escape,  heeded  naught  which  stood  in 
their  way,  and  so  came  suddenly  upon  the  other  observer. 
As  may  be  supposed,  this  new  phenomenon  did  not  tend  to 
diminish  their  fright  or  speed.  They  took  to  their  heels  in 
good  earnest.  The  field  was  now  left  in  sole  possession  of 
the  other  two,  of  whom  he  of  the  dark  mantle  was   ao 


other  than  Mr.  Gcoige  Brown,  while  the  groan  at  their  cold- 
blooded mention  of  digging  a  grave  for  the  ill-ikted  Rebee- 
ca  bad  proceeded  from  no  other  than  the  agonized  breast  <tf 
Charles  Elliot. 

Charles,  who,  from  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  the 
jail,  perfectly  comprehended  the  scene  befors  him,  was  not 
discomposed.  He  did  not  discover  Brown,  nor  did  he  know 
that  the  affrighted  men  had  seen  the  dark  mantle  or  any 
other  terrific  object.  Like  one  suddenly  roused  from  sleep, 
by  his  own  talking  aloud,  he  only  was  conscious  of  baviBg 
uttered  a  groan,  when  he  saw  its  effects,  and  he  was  too 
deeply  absorbed  in  realities  to  inquire  after  other  reasons 
for  their  flight,  or  to  solve  any  other  problem  of  tbe  fancy. 
It  was  on  his  way  home  from  his  sad  interview  with  the 
Quakeress,  that  he  had  been  surprised  by  them.  With  • 
mind  full  of  grief  and  of  sorrowful  reflections,  over  all  be 
had  that  night  witnessed  and  felt  of  her  distress  and  dan- 
ger, and  with  a  brain  full  of  projects  for  her  disenthralmeot, 
he  had  been  thus  surprised.  No  wonder  then,  that  Charles 
was  raised  above  the  control  of  a  superstitious  fear,  wbrn 
he  found  these  men  engaged,  at  that  time  and  hour,  in  tbe 
last  obsequies  of  ber  who  was  the  accuser  of  Rebecca 
Danvers. 

There  are  times  when  fear  loses  its  legitimate  effect, 
and  there  are  minda,  in  which  those  scenes  of  awe,  dread 
and  tenor,  that  constitute  sublimity  in  its  very  highest 
sense,  produce  resolution  and  decision.  Such  was  tbe 
mind  of  Charles  Elliot.  With  a  solemn  and  abstracted  tir, 
he  now  walked  alowly  to  the  verge  of  the  deserted  grave. 
With  arms  folded  across  his  breast,  he  stood  a  moment  in 
solitude  and  silence. 

"  This  to  be  the  fate  of  Rebecca !"  soliloquised  he  at 
length.  "These  .vile  creatures  dig  her  grave!  here— at 
mi(hiight — by  the  side  of  this  cruel,  this  detested  wretch ; 
this  tool  of  that  fiend  incarnate !  God  of  the  Universe,  pro- 
tect the  innocent !  Save  her !  Let  not  htm  triumph !  he— 
he — Hb  shaU  not  triumph .'" 

"  He  shall"  articiilated  a  voice,  in  a  aharp  clear  whisper, 
close  to  his  ear.  He  turned,  and  knew  Brown.  The  rivals 
separated,  never  but  once  more  to  meet  alont — ^then,  before 
they  part,  one  will  be  a  corpse. 


THE  TYROLESE  MINSTREL. 

Her  thoughts  were  with  her  early  days. 

They  were  not  with  her  song ; 
And  pride  was  in  the  quiet  gaze, 

That  met  the  list*ning  throng. 

There  was  no  flush  upon  her  face. 
Though  the  rich  and  great  stood  by» 

There  was  no  faltering  in  her  voice. 
No  quailing  in  her  eye. 

Her  heart  was  with  the  dearer  ones. 

Who  used  to  sing  that  song ; 
And  dreams  of  unforgotten  friends 

Around  the  Minstrel  throng. 

She  sees  her  home  where  rushing  streams 

In  foaming  brightness  fall — 
How  many  far,  familiar  scenes, 

Those  melodies  recall ! 

She  had  heard  them  where  the  purple  grape 

In  ruddy  cltisters  hung ; 
She  had  heard  them  where  the  mountain  caves, 

A  thousand  answers  flung. 
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PeriMpc  frith  each  accastomM  ton« 
Some  treasnr'd  thought  is  blent, 

A  loriDg  look,  ft  Tanish'd  smile, 
A  blessing  to  lament. 

She  hears  again  the  parting  word 
Her  mother  spoke  throagh  tears ; 

She  feels  again  the  ferrent  clasp 
She  has  not  fell  for  years. 

Sbe  sees  the  sunset's  ruby  glow, 

O'er  hill  and  Talley  cast ; 
She  girea  her  farewell  gaze  of  woe. 

Her  saddest,  and  her  last ! 

And  then,  the  passing  glimpse  of  home 

Departed  with  her  lay ; 
Hope's  faintest  echo  died  in  song — 

And  the  Minstrel  went  her  way. 


J.  T.  L. 


CHINA  AND  THE  CHINESE* 

» 

[The  following  article  may  be  considered  rather  as  a  sy- 
Bc^is  of  Mr.  Davis's  work  than  as  a  commentary ;  for  it 
embnces  all  the  required  information  given  in  bis  two  toI- 
woes,  devoted  to  "  The  Empire  of  China  and  its  Inhabi- 
tants." The  author  of  this  oompendiam  has  evinced  some 
apparent  partiality,  perhaps,  for  the  people  and  institutions 
of  the  Celestial  Empire,  in  his  observations ;  or  at  least, 
has  expressed  opinions  in  conflic.t  with  established  preju- 
die«— yer  this  will  not  lessen  the  interest  or  value  of  his 
details.  He  has  furnished  us,  prepared  in  a  clear  and  mas- 
terly style,  one  of  those  standard  documents,  valuable  now 
for  its  copious  infonnation,  and  useful  for  reference  here- 
after. Considering,  too,  the  hostile  relations  at  present  ezist- 
iag  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  a  knowledge  of  the 
lalicr  country  will  at  this  crisis  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
the  icaenl  reader,  as  well  as  to  the  politician.] — Ed.  Mess. 

"  If  we  tarn  oar  eyes,"  said  Gibbon,  "  to  the 
monarchies  of  Asia,  we  shall  behold  despotism  iq 
the  centre,  and  weakness  in  the  extremities ;  the 
coliectioD  of  the  revenue,  or  the  administration  of 
jostice,  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  army ;  and 
hereditary  satraps  usurping  the  dominion  of  the 
provinces." 

China  is,  as  all  of  our  readers  know,  the  great- 
est monarchy  of  Asia,  and,  of  course,  is  embraced 
by  this  observation  of  the  historian ;  an  observation 
not  less  incorrect  and  unfounded  when  Gibbon 
penned  it,  than  it  is  at  this  time.  Whatever  des- 
potism there  is  in  China,  there  is  no  weakness  in 
tlie  extremities  of  that  empire ;  no  hereditary  sa- 
traps have  usurped  the  dominion  of  the  provinces ; 
oor  does  an  army  enforce  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nne,  or  the  administration  of  justice.  There  are 
DO  hereditary  satraps  at  all,  and  the  revenue  is 
collected,  and  justice  administered,  without  the  as-- 
sutaoce  of  such  a  guard  even  as  Louis  Philippe 
or  Qneen  Victoria  would  deem  indispensably  ne- 

*Tbe  Empire  of  China  and  its  Inhabitants,  by  John 
Ffsncu  Davis,  F.  B.  S.,  dec.— in  2  vob. 


cessary  to  protect  the  life  of  a  sovereign,  from  the 
ball  or  dagger  of  the  reckless  assassin. 

In  consequence  of  the  rigid  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  government  of  China  upon  foreign  inter- 
course, the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  her  geographical  posi- 
tion, China  has  been  much  misunderstood,  and  not 
infrequently  misrepresented :  but  within  the  last 
half  a  century,  much  valuable  information  has  been 
obtained  in  reference  to  the  institutions  and  people 
of  that  country.  The  day  cannot  be  distant  when 
this  stock  of  knowledge  will  be  considerably  aug- 
mented, and  a  different  anticipation  would  be  an 
unjust  reflection  upon  the  enterprise  and  research, 
commercial  and  intellectual,  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  China  nourishes  within  her  bosom  a 
population,  transcending  in  number  the  population 
of  all  Eurcpe,  and  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a 
^eat  phenomenon.  When  we  recollect  how  re- 
mote that  country  is  from  our  own,  and  the  civilized 
nations  of  Europe  ;  that  she  has  a  language  un- 
derstood by  scarcely  any  Europeans  or  Americans ; 
that  from  time  immemorial,  she  has  professed 
great  contempt  for  foreigners  and  indifference  to 
foreign  commerce  ;  and  that  down  to  this  day,  she 
engages  in  external  commerce  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  we  cease  to  feel  surprise  that  China  has 
attracted  so  little  attention  among  the  mass  of  our 
countrymen.  Indeed  she  and  her  immense  popu- 
lation, are  less  thought  of  and  talked  of  in  the 
United  States,  than  the  arrivals  and  departures  of 
the  steam-ships  which  ply  between  Liverpool  and 
New- York. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Davis,  if  not  the  latest  treatise 
on  China,  belongs  to  the  class  of  recent  publica- 
tions, and  on  this,  as  well  as  other  accounts,  de- 
serves notice.  This  gentleman  accompanied  Lord 
Amherst  on  his  mission  to  China,  in  1816,  and 
subsequently  resided  more  than  twenty  years  in 
that  country.  He  has  rendered  into  English  some 
of  the  fictions,  poetry,  and  dramatic  works  of  the 
Chinese,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  Europe- 
ans who  have  mastered  the  Chinese  language.  A 
residence  of  twenty  years,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  combined  with  other  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Davis,  confer  upon  his  statements  a 
strong  claim  to  our  confidence  and  respect. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  with  any  thing  like  precision,  while 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  great  antiquity. 
The  vanity  of  the  Chinese  has  prompted  them  to 
deal  in  the  marvellous,  and  boast  of  their  national 
existence  as  far  back  as  two  thousand  six  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  They  have  no  re- 
cords older  than  the  compilations,  of  Confucius, 
who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  works  of  Confucius,  and  those  of 
his  disciples,  contain  what  is  now  known  of  the 
early  records  of  the  country,  and  if  all  preceding 
records   are    not  absolutely    fabulous,  they   are 
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thought  to  be  80  mixed  up  with  fable  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  name  of  history.  China  can,  at  least, 
boast  of  having  had  a  long  experience,  and  if  ex- 
perience always  implied  wisdom,  she  ought  to  pos- 
sess a  very  full  measure. 

So  intimate  is  the  relation  between  a  people  and 
their  government  and  laws,  that  the  last  may  not 
inaptly  be  considered  a  mirror  in  which  we  may 
see  and  study  the  character  of  the  governed. 
The  political  institutions  of  China  not  only  throw 
light  upon  her  manners  and  morals,  but  they  are 
interesting,  because  they  exhibit  Chinese  opinions 
on  the  great  subject  of  government,  and  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  destiny  and  well-being 
of  many  millions  of  our  race.  Thus  thinking,  we 
shall  mention  the  principal  characteristics  of  a 
government,  which,  defective  as  it  doubtless  is,  is 
probably  upon  the  whole,  as  well  adapted  to  the 
disposition,  genius  and  temperament  of  the  Chi- 
nese, as  any  other  which  could  be  established. 
Instead  of  the  modern  doctrines  about  equality,  in- 
dependence and  the  natural  rights  of  man,  the 
Chinese  admire  and  reverence  the  more  ancient 
ones  of  dependence  and  subordination.  With 
them,  parental  authority  is  the  proper  model  of  po- 
litical rule.  The  Emperor  is  called  the  father  of 
the  Empire  :  the  viceroy,  of  the  province  over 
which  he  presides ;  and  the  mandarin,  of  the  city 
which  he  governs  ;  and  the  father  of  every  family, 
is  the  absolute  and  responsible  ruler  of  his  own 
household.  In  the  book  of  Sacred  Instructions, 
addressed  to  the  people,  and  read  publicly  by  the 
magistrates,  the  sixteen  discourses  of  which  it 
consists  are  "  headed,^^  says  Mr.  Davis,  "  by  that 
which  teaches  the  duties  of  children  to  parents,  of 
juniors  to  eldersr,  and  thence  of  the  people  to  the 
government."  Deference  and  obedience  are  ?iabi' 
tually  and  universally  inculcated,  in  unbroken  sc- 
ries, from  one  end  of  society  to  the  other ;  begin- 
ning in  the  relation  of  children  to  their  parents, 
continuing  through  that  of  young  men  to  the  aged, 
of  the  ignorant  to  the  educated,  and  finally  termi- 
nating in  that  of  the  people  to  their  Emperor. 
The  doctrine  of  parental  authority  as  applied  to 
the  Emperor,  is  a  fiction  very  well  calculated  to 
consolidate  and  strengthen  his  power ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend that  his  subjects  frequently  have  abundant 
reasons  for  thinking  that  his  practical  authority  is 
more  absolute  than  parental.  '*  The  vital  and  uni- 
versally operating  principle  of  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment," says  Sir  George  Staunton,  "  is  the  duty  of 
submission  to  parental  authority,  whether  vested 
in  the  parents  themselves,  or  in  their  representa- 
tives ;  and  this,  although  usually  described  under 
the  pleasing  appellation  of  filial  piety,  is  much 
more'properly  to  be  considered  as  a  general  rule 
of  action  than  as  the  expression  of  any  particular 
sentiment  of  afiection.  It  may  easily  be  traced, 
even  in  the  earliest  of  their  records ;  it  is  inculca- 
ted with  the  greatest  force  in  the  writings  of  the 


first  of  their  philosophers  and  legislators;  it  Yam 
survived  each  successive  dynasty,  and  all  the  Ta^ 
rious  (Changes  and  revolutions  which  the  State  baa 
undergone  ;  and  it  continues  to  this  day  powerfollf 
enforced  both  by  positive  laws  and  by  public  opii* 
A  government  constituted  upon  the  basis  if 
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parental  authority,  thus  highly  estimated  and  ei- 
tensively  applied,  has  certainly  the  advantage  of 
being  directly  sanctioned  by  the  immutable  ul 
ever-operating  laws  of  nature,  and  must  theretf 
acquire  a  degree  of  firmness  and  durability,  H 
which  governments  founded   upon  the  fortoitoH 
superiority    of   particular    individuals,   either  ■ 
strength  or  abilities,  and  continued  only  througli 
the  hereditary  influence  of  particular  families,  em 
never  be  expected  to  attain.     Parental  aathony 
and  prerogative  seem  to  be  obviously  the  most  i»> 
spec  table  of  titles,  and  parental  regard  and  aflw-.^: 
tion  the  most  amiable  of  characters  with  whidHj 
sovereign  and  magisterial  power  can  be  investai:  - 
and  are  those  under  which  it  is  natural  to  sappoK. 
it  may  most  easily  be  perpetuated.     By  such  priif<^ 
ciplcs  the  Chinese  have  been  distinguished  otm 
since  their  first  existence  as  a  nation ;  by  ■Nla 
ties  the  vast  and  increasing  population  of  China  ii? 
still  united  as  one  people,  subject  to  one  supreiM 
government,  and  uniform  in  its  habits,  manners  ui., 
language.     In  this  state,  in  spite  of  every  intonil:j| 
and  external  convulsion,  it  may  possibly  veij  Ivij^ 
continue."  .  ♦} 

The  titles  of  the  Emperor  arc,  "  The  Son  %i 
Heaven,"  and  the  "  Ten  Thousand  Years."    Th 
present  Emperor  has  had  the  modesty  to  asaoiai , 
the  title  of  "  The  Glory  of  Reason,"  a  title  wbHl:. 
his  conduct,  according  to  Mr.  Davis,  has  but  i^jf^ 
sustained.     His  predecessor,  on  the  oeearreDoa 
his  sixtieth  anniversary,  had  his  birth-day 
brated  by  an  universal  jubilee  throughoat  the 
pire.     **  This  celebration  of  one  man's  age  by 
hundred  millions  of  people,  is,"  as  Mr.  DaTis 
marks,  **  ratlier  an  imposing  festival,  and 
happen  to  none  but  to  an  Emperor  of  CI 
Various  devices  are   used  from  time  to  tinMi 
create  and  foster  the  belief  that  the  f^penr ; 
the  great  benefactor  of  his  people.     If  a 
prevails,  he  humbles  himself,  and  offers  np 
sacrifices  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  Earth  r 
when  a  famine  rages,  he  opens  tHe  public  graaarifli;^ 
and  when  the  Yellow  river  bursts  its  banks,  m%k 
often  does,  he  opens  the  public  treasury  to  indoBp . 
nify  the   sufferers.      Nor  is   any   thing  omitMi 
which  tends  to  inspire  awe,  respect  and  reveniMi . 
for  the  great  father  of  the  Chinese  people.    Tht 
sovereign  of  China  has  the  absolute  disposal  of  tht 
succession,  and  if  he  thinks  proper,  can  name  hil 
heir  out  of  his  own  family.     This  right  has  beet 
conceded  from  time  immemorial.     It  is  singulaii 
that  amidst  all  the  internal  revolutions  of  Chimp 
no  instance  has  occurred  of  an  attempt  to  change 
the /arm  of  a  government  derived  probably  froa 
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patrutrchal  authority.     Id  most  cases,  the  object 
has  been  the  acquisition  of  the  supreme  power, 
or  the  destniction  of  a  tyrant.     In  ancient  India, 
the  power  of  the  Brahmins  constituted  a  barrier 
against  regal  encroachment,  (Robertson^s  Disqui- 
sition,) bot  io  China  there  is  no  such  class  to  check 
or  control  the  authority  of  the  Emperor :  nor  are 
the  Chinese  divided  into  four  orders  or  castes,  as  in 
lodii.    China  has  no  hereditary  aristocracy,*  nor 
his  she  any  assembly  or  public  body,  the  members 
of  which,  either  in  their  own  right  or  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  their  fellow-citizens,  consult  to- 
gether, enact  laws,  or  superintend  their  execution. 
Yet,  China  is  not  without  laws  to  protect  persons 
ud  property ;  and  of  them  we  will  speak  presently. 
The  principal  ministers  of  the  Emperor  are  four 
in  namber,  and  below  these  are  a  number  of  as- 
sessors, who,  with  the  four  ministers,  form  the  great 
Cooncil  of  State,  or  in  other  words,  the  Cabinet. 
The  ehief  ministers  are  usually  selected  from  the 
Imperial  College,  or  National  Institute,  and  are 
men  distingoished  for  their  attainments  in  Chinese 
laws  and  literature.  Besides  the  Supreme  Council, 
the  Emperor  has  a  body  of  privy-councillors,  for 
oecasioQs  when   secrecy   and   despatch   may   be 
specially  desirable.     The  six  boards  for  the  con- 
doct  of  goTemment  business  in  detail,  are  1st, 
the  Board  of   Official    Appointments,  which  is 
cognizant  of  the  conduct  of  all  civil  officers:  2nd, 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  which  controls  all  fiscal 
concerns:    3d,  the  Board  of  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
nies :    4th,  the   Military   Board :     5th,   the   Su- 
preme Coort  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence ;  and  6th, 
the  Board  of  Public  Works.     All  of  these  have 
subordinate  offices  under  them.     There  is  an  office 
for  foreign  affairs,  which  as  its  name  imports,  has 
charge  of  the  external  relations  of  the  Empire.    A 
Board  of  Censors,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  per- 
»Ds.  are  required  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, as  imperial  inspectors,  or  more  probably  spies ; 
as  Mr.  Davis  informs  us,  that  a  "  terrible  system 
*>f«pionage  prevails,"  and  mutual  jealousy  is  sub- 
Riiaied  for  the  principle  of  honor.     The  censors 
have  the  privilege,  by  ancient  custom,  of  present- 
ing an?  remonstrance,  or  offisring  any  advice  to 
the  sovereign,  without  danger  of  losing  their  lives ; 
W  when  their  addresses  are  unacceptable,  they 
ue  sumelimes  degraded  or  punished.     "  A  living 
example,"  adds   Mr.   Davis,  *'  is  conspicuous  in 
Sc*mg'ta-jin,  the  conductor  of  Lord  Macartney^s 
^Qibassy,  who,   at  a  very  advanced  age,  is  in  a 
stale  of  what  may  be  styled  respectable  disgrace, 
f<>r  the  boldness  and  honesty  with  which  he  has 
always  spoken  out" — ^vol.  i.  p.  211. 

The  provinces  are  placed  under  the  principal 
cliarge  of  a  governor.  In  each  province  there  is 
&  criminal  judge  and  a  treasurer,  the  latter  having 
cognizance  of  civil  suits,  but  his  especial  business 

*  The  iineal  desecndaats  of  Confucios  conatitute  a  re- 
nvkaUee: 


being  the  charge  of  the  territorial  revenue.  The 
whole  number  of  civil  officers  is  estimated  at  four- 
teen thousand.  A  book  containing  the  name,  birth- 
place, and  other  particulars  relating  to  every  offi- 
cial person  in  the  Empire,  is  printed  quarterly  by 
authority  of  the  government.  No  one  can  hold  an 
office  in  his  own  province ;  and  each  public  officer 
is  directed  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  improper 
connections  with  those  under  his  government.  A 
son,  brother,  or  other  near  relative  cannot  hold  of- 
fice under  a  relative.  Once  in  three  years,  the 
viceroy  of  each  province  transmits  to  the  Board  of 
Civil  Appointments,  the  name  of  every  subordinate 
officer  under  his  government,  with  observations  on 
their  character  and  conduct,  made  by  the  imme- 
diate superiors  of  each,  and  according  to  this  re- 
port, every  officer  is  elevated  or  degraded  so  many 
degrees.  The  offences  of  great  officers  are  tried 
by  imperial  commissioners,  specially  appointed. 
Harsh  as  some  of  these  regulations  appear,  and 
unsuitable  as  they  would  be  for  general  adoption, 
they  manifest  the  vigilance  with  which  publte  offi- 
cers are  regarded  in  China,  and  we  suspect  they 
have  proven  efficacious  in  restraining  the  spirit  of 
faction,  and  otherwise  promoting  the  prosperity  of 
that  country. 

The  civil  code  fills  two  hundred  and  sixty  vol- 
umes, and  it  contains  not  only  the  existing  laws, 
but  an  account  of  all  the  modifications  of  the  law, 
and  frequently  the  reasons  for  them,  since  1644. 
The  same  work  contains  maps  of  every  principal 
district  in  the  Empire.  To  a  very  limited  extent, 
there  is  a  law  of  primogeniture,  as  the  eldest  son 
inherits  a  double  portion.  ^*  The  property,"  says 
Mr.  Davis,  ^^  may  be  said  to  descend  to  the  eldest 
son  in  trust,  for  all  the  younger  brothers,  over 
whom  he  has  considerable  authority,  and  who  com- 
monly live  together  and  club  their  shares,  by  which 
means,  families  in  this  over-peopled  country  are 
more  easily  subsisted  than  they  otherwise  would 
be." 

We  regret  to  learn,  even  inferentially,  that  the 
Chinese  ladies  are  so  prone  to  indulge  their  tongues 
and  their  tempers,  as  to  render  the  interposition 
of  the  laws  necessary.  Among  the  seven  legal 
grounds  of  divorce  in  China,  ill-temper,  talkative- 
ness, and  disobedience  to  the  husband's  parents, 
constitute  three  of  the  number.  Of  the  penal 
code  of  China,  a  learned  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has  said,  that  "  it  savors  throughout  of 
European  good  sense,  and,  if  not  always  con- 
formable to  our  improved  notions  of  expediency  in 
this  country,  it  in  general  approaches  to  them  more 
nearly  than  the  codes  of  most  other  nations."  It 
recognizes  the  distinctions  between  malicious,  ex- 
cusable, and  justifiable  homicide.  In  a  conspiracy 
to  kill,  all  those  who  actually  contribute  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  offence  are  equally  punished 
with  death.  Killing  by  pure  accident,  is  redeema- 
ble by  a  fine  paid  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased. 
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Robbery  with  the  concerted  use  of  offensive  wea- 
pons is  punished  with  death,  however  small  the 
amount  taken ;  and,  if  a  burglar  be  killed  by  him 
whose  house  he  invades,  it  is  deemed  an  act  of 
justifiable  homicide.  When  the  crime  is  less  than 
capital,  any  person  under  fifteen  or  above  seventy 
years  of  age,  is  allowed  to  redeem  himself  from 
punishment  by  fine.  Heavy  penalties  arc  de- 
nounced against  officers  of  government  for  unjust 
imprisonment,  delay  of  justice,  cruelty,  &c.  Se- 
vere punishments  are  also  attached  to  falsehood  in 
evidence ;  but  oaths  are  never  required,  nor  even 
administered  in  judicial  proceedings.  Mr.  Davis 
condemns  the  penal  code,  because  of  its  minute 
attention  to  trifles,  and  its  interference  with  those 
duties  which  he  thinks  should  be  led  to  the  opera- 
tion of  other  sanctions  than  positive  laws.  He 
gives  the  following  comprehensive  specimen,  which 
evinces  more  anxiety  for  the  punishment  of  of- 
fences, than  ability  and  precision  in  defining  them. 
"  Whoever  is  guilty  of  improper  conduct,  and  such 
as  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  though  not 
a  breach  of  any  specific  article,  shall  be  punished 
at  the  least  with  forty  blows ;  and  when  the  impro- 
priety is  of  a  serious  nature,  with  eighty  blows." 
With  truth,  may  Mr.  D.  exclaim,  that  it  is  "  dif- 
ficult to  escape  from  the  net  of  the  law"  in  China. 
The  bamboo  is  the  most  usual  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment. The  next  has  been  called  the  wooden 
collar,  being  a  species  of  walking  pillory,  in  which 
the  prisoner  is  paraded  with  his  offence  inscribed. 
It  is  sometimes  worn  for  a  month,  and  the  wearer 
must  be  fed  by  others,  as  the  hand  cannot  be  put 
to  the  mouth.  There  are  several  other  punish- 
ments, more  or  less  rigorous,  in  proportion  to  offen- 
ces. The  Chinese  seem  not  to  regard  the  will  of 
the  Emperor  as  superior  to  the  requirements  of 
law,  for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  following  is  a 
popular  maxim  among  them  :  "  To  violate  the  law, 
is  the  same  crime  in  the  Emperor  as  in  a  subject." 
Erroneously  as  kings  and  emperors  ordinarily  think 
of  their  rights  and  duties,  some  of  the  sovereigns 
of  China  have  evinced  just  conceptions  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  they  stood  to  their  subjects.  The 
first  Emperor  of  the  Ming  family  observed,  "  The 
bowstring  drawn  violently  will  break;  the  people 
pressed  hard  will  rebel."  Another  sovereign  pret- 
tily said  to  his  heir,  "You  see  that  the  boat  in 
which  we  sit,  is  supported  by  the  water,  which  at 
the  same  time  is  able,  if  roused,  to  overwhelm  it : 
remember  that  the  water  represents  the  people,  and 
the  Emperor  only  the  boat." 

The  doctrines  of  Confucius  constitute  the  state 
religion  of  China,  and  in  all  the  chief  cities,  tem- 
ples have  been  erected  and  dedicated  to  his  honor. 
The  state  worship  is  divided  into  three  classes  of 
sacrifices,  and  heaven  and  earth  are  worshipped 
under  the  first  class.  There  are  no  tythes  collect- 
ed  for  the  support  of  priests,  nor  is  there  any  con- 
gregaliimil  vorthip.     Although  Confucius  died 


more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  bo  highly  i 
the  Chinese  respect  his  memory,  that  "  whalen 
was  said  or  done  by  him,  is  made  a  rule  of  actio 
at  the  present  day" — vol.  ii. 

Reprehensible  as  some  of  his  precepts  are,  mai] 
of  them  deserve  high  praise.  Being  asked,  if  oj 
one  word  could  express  the  conduct  most  fitt4| 
for  one^s  whole  life,  he  replied,  "  will  not  the  wd 
Shoo  serve  V  and  he  explained  this  by  saying,  "i 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  yoi.* 
There  are  three  things,  said  he,  to  beware  il 
through  life.  "  When  a  man  is  young,  let  him  b» 
ware  of  his  appetites ;  when  middle  aged,  of  hi 
passions ;  and  when  old,  of  covctousness  espe» 
ally."  Being  asked  to  define  the  man  of  sapeiM 
virtue,  Confucius  replied,  "  He  has  neither  sonoi 
nor  fear."  "  Does  that  alone  constitute  the  chan» 
ter  1"  observed  his  friend,  with  surprise.  **  If  I 
man,"  rejoined  the  sage,  "searches  within  wi 
finds  naught  wrong,  need  he  have  either  sontnra 
fear  ?"  His  doctrines  refer  chiefly  to  those  toed 
duties  which  have  a  political  bearing.  A  fiunilyi 
the  prototype  of  his  nation,  and  morals  the  d^ 
stratum  of  his  politics.  The  following  maxiail 
his  merits  the  respect  of  all  rulers,  in  or  oat  il 
China.  "  Let  those  who  produce  revenue  be  mttfi 
and  those  who  consume  it  few  :  let  the  prodocMl 
have  every  facility,  and  let  the  consumers  praelNl 
economy :  thus  there  will  be  constantly  a  lift 
ciency  of  revenue." 

Besides  the  doctrines  of  Confucius,  the  ridiei' 
lous  follies  of  Budhism,  and  those  of  a  sect  calM 
Rationalists,  are  tolerated  by  the  govemment  il 
China,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of  religion,  i 
striking  resemblance  is  said  to  exist  betweet  Ihl 
dress  and  ceremonies  of  the  Budhists,  ind  Ai 
monks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Bll 
hists  practice  celibacy — ^they  fast  and  pray  for  AH 
dead — ^light  candles  on  the  altar — sprinkle  holy  Mi 
ter,  worship  relics,  &c.  &c.  The  Rationilirtl 
pretend  to  alchemy,  profess  the  science  of  nufi^ 
encourage  the  belief  in  ghosts  and  evil  spirits,  al 
contrive  successfully  to  humbug  the  ignorant,  nd 
live  as  comfortably  upon  their  contributions,  as  4i 
Signer  Manuel  Ordonex,  when  he  was  admintilir 
ing  the  funds  of  the  poor. 

Christian  missionaries  have  been  repeatedly  titi 
to  China,  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  disseminaiiil 
the  truths  of  the  Bible,  but  all  such  attempts  ip* 
pear  to  have  eventuated  unfavorably.  These  fA 
lures  are  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  injudidfl* 
conduct  of  some  of  the  missionaries,  but  miily 
as  we  believe,  to  Chinese  assumption  of  supeiil 
wisdom,  and  consequent  indifference  to  the  opiniM 
of  foreigners  upon  all  subjects.  The  follofiW( 
extract  of  the  prayer  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  ■ 
the  occasion  of  a  long  drought,  with  which  H 
country  was  afflicted,  in  the  year  1832,  will  ih« 
the  responsibility  which  is  attached  to  the  adnii 
istration  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  he  lecognisai 
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Supreme  Raler  of  eyents.  "I,  the  minister  of 
heareo/'  says  the  £mperor, "  am  placed  over  man- 
kind, and  made  responsible  for  keeping  the  world 
in  order,  and  tranquillizing  the  people.  Unable,  as 
I  am  to  sleep  or  eat  with  composure,  scorched 
vitb  grief,  and  trembling  with  anxiety,  still  no  ge- 
n:i]  and  copious  showers  have  descended.  *  * 
I  ask  myself  whether,  in  sacrificial  serrices  I 
hare  been  remiss ;  whether  pride  and  prodigality 
hare  had  a  place  in  my  heart,  springing  up  there 
aoobserred ;  whether  from  length  of  time  I  have 
become  careless  in  the  affairs  of  government; 
whether  I  have  uttered  irreverent  words,  and  de- 
served reprehension;  whether  perfect  equity  has 
been  attained  in  conferring  rewards  and  inflicting 
ponishmeots ;  whether,  in  raising  mausoleums  and 
laying  out  gardens,  I  have  distressed  the  people 
and  wasted  property  :  whether  in  the  appointment 
of  officers,  I  have  failed  to  obtain  fit  persons, -and 
thereby  rendered  government  vexations  to  the 
people;  whether  the  oppressed  have  found  no 
means  of  appeal ;  whether  the  largesses  conferred 
on  the  afflicted  southern  provinces,  were  properly 
applied,  or  the  people  left  to  die  in  the  ditches. 
*        ♦         •  •         Prostrate,  I  beg  imperial 

Heaven  to  pardon  my  ignorance  and  dallness,  and 
grant  me  self-renovation ;  for  myriads  of  innocent 
people  are  involved  by  me,  a  single  man.  My 
sios  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  escape 
their  consequences.  Summer  is  past,  and  autumn 
arrired — ^to  wait  longer  is  impossible.  Prostrate, 
1  implore  imperial  Heaven  to  grant  a  gracious 
deliverance^' — vol.  ii,  p.  78. 

There  is  no  established  censorship  of  the  press 
in  China,  nor  any  restrictions  but  those  which  the 
interest  of  social  peace  render  necessary.  Nor 
is  there  any  regular  post  for  facilitating  and  pro- 
moting a  general  intercourse  among  the  people. 
The  government  expresses  are  despatched  by  land 
along  a  line  of  posts,  at  each  of  which  a  horse  is 
always  kept  ready :  and  when  the  haste  is  urgent, 
the  coorier  is  expected  to  go  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  a  day,  until  relieved.  In  this 
manner,  an  express  from  Peking  reaches  Canton, 
or  vice  versa,  a  distance  of  twelve  hundred  miles, 
in  twelve  days. 

'*  The  principal  duty  of  the  military  of  China," 
says  Mr.  Davis,  ''  is  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
police ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  by  the  aid  of 
the  onrelenting  system  of  responsibility,  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  in  which  a  more  efficient 
police  exists  than  there" — vol.  i,  p.  372. 

The  military  force  is  estimated  at  700,000  men, 
of  whom  the  largest  portion  are  fixed  to  their  na- 
tive districts,  cultivating  the  land,  or  following 
some  other  private  pursuit ;  and  hence  we  are  au- 
thorised to  believe  them  quite  ignorant  of  the  im- 
portant and  varied  duties  which  appertain  to  the 
soldier.  They  are  represented  as  very  deficient 
in  coarage  and  discipline.    The  principal  arms  of 


the  cavalry  are  bows  and  arrows :  their  swords 
are  indifi^erent.  '  The  infantry  use  guns,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson  of  London,  afler   comparing  Chinese 
gunpowder  with  that  of  six   different  European 
nations,  found  that  the  powder  of  China  contained 
nearly  the  same  proportions  of  nitre,  charcoal  and 
sulphur,  as  the  powder  of  England.  Chinese  troops 
have  never  yet  (unless  very  recently)  encountered 
European  troops  on  land,  but  the  natives  admit 
their  inability  to  contend  with  Europeans  in  a  naval 
engagement,  and  doubtless  they  would  fare  as  bad- 
ly on  the  land  as  on  the  ocean.     The  usual  land 
force  retained  about  the  city  of  Canton  is  stated 
at  7,000  men,  and  for  the  defence  of  that  place, 
there  are  two  forts,  which  together  have  only  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  guns.     In  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, it  is  thought  the  Chinese  have  not  advanced, 
but  retrograded.     Their  principal  vessel  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  called  a  junk,  is  an  illy-contrived 
and  unwieldly  ship,  reflecting  no  credit  upon  the 
naval  science  of  the  country.     Is  not  their  igno- 
rance of  ship- building  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to 
their  limited  foreign  trade?  They  possess  great 
ingenuity,  and  if  they  were  fond  of  external  com- 
merce, we  believe  the  Chinese  would  soon  learn 
to  construct  vessels  as  able  to  encounter  wind  and 
wave  as  those  of  other  nations.     The  Emperor  of 
China  issued  a  paper  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  he 
inveighed  against  "  the  falling  ofif"  of  his  navy,  as 
he  declared  had  been  proven  on  several  occasions. 
"  There  is  the  name  of  going  to  sea,"  he  remark- 
ed, **  but  not  the  reality.     Cases  of  piracy  are  con- 
tinually occurring,  and  even  barbarian  barks  anchor 
in  our  inner  seas." 

We  come  now  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Chi- 
nese revenue.  From  the  earliest  ages  a  land  tax 
has  been  the  principal  resource  of  the  government. 
It  appears  from  the  book  of  MoDcius,  written  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  that  the  Chinese  have 
always  regarded  the  earth  as  the  original  scarce  of 
all  wealth,  and  the  appropriate  subject  of  taxation. 
They  call  agriculture  the  root,  and  manufactures 
atid  trade  the  branches,  and  hence  the  greater  atten- 
tion and  higher  honors  awarded  to  the  former. 
The  ordinary  contribution  of  the  landholder  to  the 
revenue,  amounts  to  one-tenth  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce. This  tax  is  paid  not  by  the  tenant,  but  by 
the  proprietor.  In  order  to  secure  to  the  Emperor 
his  revenues  from  the  land,  there  is  a  public  regis- 
try of  real  property,  and  those  lands  are  forfeited 
whieh  are  not  registered  by  the  owners  in  the 
public  records  of  government.  Large  as  this  tax 
of  one-tenth  may  seem,  it  leaves  a  considerable  re- 
mainder to  defray  the  wages  of  the  laborer,  to  pay 
interest  on  capital  invested  in  land,  &c. ;  and  falls 
greatly  below  the  tax  levied  upon  the  ryots,  or  cul- 
tivators of  land  in  India,  who  have  to  pay  one-half 
of  the  whole  product  of  the  soil  to  their  merciful 
masters,  the  East  India  Company.  Another  source 
of  revenue  in  China,  next  to  the  land  tax,  is  the 
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duty  on  salt,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
consumption  of  salted  fish,  as  well  as  other  provi- 
sions, yields  a  very  large  amount.  The  trade  in 
salt  is  a  government  monopoly.  Customs  on  im- 
ports and  exports,  and  taxes  on  the  internal  trade, 
constitute  other  and  productive  sources  of  income. 
Mr.  Davis  is  of  opinion,  that  the  main  reason  why 
the  government  confines  the  foreign  ttade  to  the 
single  port  of  Canton,  is  to  augment  the  revenue 
arising  from  taxes  imposed  on  the  transit  of  goods. 
He  represents  the  transit  duties  as  embracing 
''  nearly  all  articles  of  consumption,^^  and  as  amount- 
ing to  jC  150,000  per  annum  on  black  teas  alone. 
The  expense  of  constructing  the  Grand  Canal  may 
have  suggested  the  policy  of  internal  duties,  or 
tolls,  to  the  Chinese  government.  The  foreign 
trade  of  China  is  very  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  the  domestic  trade  ;  and  the  amount  of 
the  latter  cannot  be  estimated  by  a  reference  to  the 
former.  The  vast  population  of  China,  the  great 
extent  of  its  territory,  the  variety  of  climate,  and 
consequently  of  productions,  in  its  several  provin- 
ces, and  the  easy  communication  between  the 
most  of  them  by  means  of  water-carriage,  contri- 
bute to  make  the  home  market  more  valuable  than 
the  foreign.  Adam  Smith  (Wealth  of  Nations, 
book  IV.)  represented  the  home  market  of  China 
as,  "  in  extent,  not  much  inferior  to  the  market  of 
all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  put  together.'*^ 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Davis,  that  "  in  order  to 
comprehend  in  any  way  the  subject  of  the  Chinese 
revenues,  we  must  premise,  that  from  the  produce 
of  taxation  in  each  province  the  treasurer  of  that 
province  deducts  the  civil  and  military  expenses, 
and  all  outlays,  whether  for  public  works  or  other- 
wise, remitting  the  surplus  to  Peking,  either  in 
money  or  kind.  The  difficulty,  then,  of  ascer- 
taining the  real  expense  that  attends  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  Empire,  arises  from  this  sur- 
plus being  the  only  point  that  has  been  clearly  as- 
certained, as  well  as  from  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  taxation  being  levied  in  carnmoditiesy  as 
grain,  salt,  silks,  and  stores  of  difl!crent  kinds" — 
vol.  ii,  p.  379.  A  portion  of  the  land  tax  in 
grain,  is  reserved  in  each  province  for  the  supply 
of  the  public  granaries,  to  be  sold  at  a  reduced 
price  to  the  people  in  times  of  scarcity.  Whether 
the  policy  of  receiving  commodities  in  payment  of 
the  public  dues  originated  in  a  scarcity  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  a  remote  age,  and  has  been  adher- 
ed to  when  the  cause  no  longer  exists,  from  that 
repugnance  to  innovation  which  forms  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  the  Chinese  character ;  or  whe- 
ther it  had  its  origin  in  a  desire  to  encourage  and 
foster  the  interests  of  agriculture,  we  know  not. 
But  of  this  we  are  confident,  that  such  a  system 
of  taxation  is  liable  to  many  abuses,  and  ought  to 
be  reformed. 

Du  llalde  estimated  the  whole  revenue  at  sixty 
millions  sterling,  of  which  twelve  millions  only 


were  transmitted  to   Peking.      The  accuraey  cf 
this  latter  sum  seems  nearly  "  confirmed,*^  aMi      * 
Mr.  Davis,  '*  by  what  appeared  in  a  Peking  Ga- 
zette, in  1833.     The  revenue  of  China  is  not  moeh 
larger  than  that  of  England,  whose  annaal  tasm 
amount  to  fifty  millions  sterling.     If  to  this  mui, 
we  add  eight  millions  sterling  for  the  poor  nlWi 
the  taxes  will  amount  to  fifteen  and  a  half  ddkm 
to  each  individual,  which  is  far  beyond  the  tu 
imposed  on  each  individual  in  China.     Although 
the  land  tax  in  China  is  reported  to  be  one  tanlh 
of  the  annual  produce,  **  this   tenth   part,"  aiyi 
Adam  Smith,  *4s  estimated  so  very  Tnoderately,ikitf 
in  many  provinces,  it  is  said  not  to  exceed  a  tkii^ 
tieth  part  of  the  ordinary  produce.^'    The  presert 
government  of  China,  Mr.   Davis  informs,  as,  ii 
*'  hard  pressed  for  means,  and  would  be  distrewri 
by  any  unusual  draft  upon  its  resources  ;'*  and  In 
thinks  the  House  of  Commons  has  done  a  greit 
deal  more  in  the  way  of  taxation  than  the  Emp^ 
ror  of  China  could  probably  *'  attempt  with  safety."     M 
Centuries  ago,  China  had  a  paper  currency,  M    Tt 
in  consequence  of  its  great  depreciation  it  mfl     '^ 
abolished,  and    the  currency  is  now  exclusively 
metallic.     In  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  there 
is  a  mint  for  coining  money,  and  in  every  cot- 
siderable  town  there  is  a  class  of  what  is  called 
'  money  shops,*  ^^approaching  in  some  degree*^  stji 
Mr.  Davis,  *'  to  the  private  banking  establishmeoli 
of  England.*'     The  public  revenue  is  deposited  ii 
these  *  money  shops*  by  those  who  collect  it,  aod 
the  banker  gives  a  receipt  for  the  amount  and 
stipulates  to  pay  it  to  the   order  of  goveromeiit 
within  a  certain  period.     From  private  individoili 
these  banks  receive  either  deposites  drawaUe  it 
will,  in  which  case  no  interest  is  allowed,  or  thej 
take  money  at  interest  not  exceeding  twelve  per 
cent,  to  be  repaid  after  some  days  notice.     They 
are  represented  as  not  differing  materially  from 
similar  establishments  in  Europe ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  no  chartered  or  prn»- 
legcd  banking  companies  in  the  Empire.    There  are 
no  public  funds  in  China,  and  the  purchase  of  land 
is  regarded  as  "  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  mode  of 
rendering   capital   productive  with   certainty  and 
regularity."     The  legal  limit  to  the  rate  of  inte- 
rest is  thirty  per  cent  per  annum  ;  this  interest  is 
however  rarely  given,  except  for  very  short  periods, 
or  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.     This  rate 
is  very  high  for  a  country  in  which  property  is 
said  to  be  as  secure,  and  the  precious  metals  so 
abundant,  as  in  China.     The  ordinary  rate  of  in- 
terest at  Canton  is  stated,  by  Mr.  Davis,  at  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  this 
he  ascribes  partly  to  the  scarcity  of  large  capital- 
ists, caused  by  the  great  subdivision  of  properly. 
Sir  George  Staunton  ascribed  the  high  interest  to 
the  want  of  confidence,  which  he  considered  gene- 
ral, except  between  relations  :  Adam  Smith  to  the 
insecurity  of  property  ;  and  others  to  a  desire  on 
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the  part  of  goreniment  to  facilitate  loans,  and  partly 
to  discoarage  laxary  and  prodigality,  by  hastening 
the  ruio  of  such  as  borrow  merely  to  spend.  We 
do  not  soppose  the  profits  of  trade  in  China  are 
bi|rb  enoogh  to  justify  very  high  interest.  The 
rate  of  interest  is  sometimes  enhanced  by  a  defect 
io  the  laws  in  relation  to  contracts.  When  the 
lairs  do  not  enforce  them^  the  money  lender  is 
tempted  to  demand  a  higher  rate  of  interest  to  in- 
demnify him  for  the  risk,  as  is  exemplified  by  those 
who  Tiolate  the  usury  laws  of  our  own  country. 

Those  who  have  travelled  in  China,  have  en- 
joyed the  opportunity  of  observing  the  results  of 
its  government,  and  their  opinions  are  not  unde- 
serring  our  consideration.  **  In  the  course  of  our 
journey  through  the  Chinese  Empire,"  said  Sir 
George  Staonton,  '*  I  can  recall  to  my  recollec- 
tion (the  seaport  of  Canton  of  course  excepted) 
but  very  few  instances  of  beggary  or  abject  misery 
among  the  lower  classes,  or  of  splendid  extrava- 
gance amoDg  the  higher ;  and  I  conceived  myself 
enabled  to  trace  almost  universally  throughout 
China,  the  unequivocal  signs  of  an  industrious, 
thriving,  and  contented  people.'*''  Mr.  Davis  tells 
us  that  he  is  no  nnqnalified  admirer  of  the  Chinese 
svsiem ;  but  aAer  a  residence  of  twenty  years  in 
China,  he  writes  the  following  for  the  public  eye : 
''  The  great  wealth  of  the  empire,  the  cheerful  and 
iodefaligable  industry  of  the  people,  are  all  of  them 
circumstances  which  prove,  that,  if  the  govern- 
ment is  jealous  in  guarding  its  rights,  it  is  not  al- 
together ignorant  or  unmindful  of  its  duties.  In 
practice,  there  is  of  course  a  great  deal  of  inevi- 
table abuse ;  but  upon  the  whole,  and  with  relation 
to  ultimate  effects^  the  machine  works  well:  and 
we  repeat,  that  the  surest  proofs  of  this  are  appa- 
rent on  the  very  face  of  the  most  cheerful,  indus- 
trious and  orderly^  and  the  most  wealthy  nation  of 
Asia.  It  may  be  observed  that  we  make  great 
account  of  the  circumstance  of  cheerful  industry ; 
because  this  characteristic,  which  is  the  first  to 
strike  all  visitors  of  China,  is  the  best  proof  in  the 
vorld  that  the  people  possess  their  full  share  of 
the  results  of  their  own  labor.  Men  do  not  toil 
either  willingly  or  effectively  for  hard  masters" — 
Toi.  i,  p.  197. 

Mr.  Davis  is  right  in  attaching  much  importance 
to  cheerful  industry,  and  in  believing  that  men  do 
not  toil  willingly  for  hard  masters.  Did  a  despotic 
goTenunent,  under  the  guidance  of  ignorant  and 
imbecile  rulers,  ever  dispense  the  blessings  of 
cheerfulness  and  content  throughout  an  empire  1 
The  affirmative  will  hardly  be  maintained,  and  if 
the  foregoing  views  of  Messrs.  Staunton  and  Davis 
ve  correct,  the  government  of  China  is,  in  prac- 
tice, much  less  oppressive  than  it  has  often  been 
represented.  In  so  extensive  and  populous  an  em- 
pire, there  will,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be 
manj  abuses  in  the  public  administration.  A  good 
gofenuneat  is  a  very  rare  thing;  it  is  an  excep- 


tion to  the  rule,  which  is  bad  government.  AAer 
Dioclesian  had  voluntarily  resigned  the  imperial 
crown,  he  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  that  the 
most  difficult  of  all  arts  was  the  art  of  reigning. 
He  spoke  from  experience,  and  he  uttered  very 
good  sense.  To  write  a  constitution  with  inge- 
nious checks  and  balances,  is  not  a  very  difficult 
task — but  to  create  and  to  carry  on  a  government, 
which  conforms  with  the  genius,  disposition,  tem- 
per, and  prejudices  of  a  nation,  is  a  dilferent  af- 
fair altogether.  Because  republican  institutions 
guarantee  our  liberty,  and  are  conducive  to  our  in- 
dividual and  national  prosperity,  we  are  not  to  in- 
fer that  similar  institutious  would  produce  similar 
results  io  China.  The  unavailing  attempt  of  the 
Ex-Emperor,  Charles  Y.,  to  make  two  watches 
run  exactly  alike,  forcibly  convinced  him  of  the 
folly  of  those  eflTorts  which  he  had  previously  made 
to  bring  about  entire  conformity  of  religious  faith 
and  worship.  Would  there  be  less  folly  in  recom- 
mending the  same  political  institutions  as  worthy 
of  universal  adoption,  without  any  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances? 

In  1793  a  Chinese  mandarin,  who  had  access  to 
authentic  documents  in  the  public  offices  in  Pe- 
king, handed  to  Lord  Macartney,  at  his  request,  a 
statement,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  popula- 
tion of  China  amounted  then  to  333,000,000.  Mal- 
thus,  in  his  work  on  population,  written  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  refers  to  this  statement,  and  expresses 
the  belief  that  the  population  was  not  much  short 
of  that  number.  Mr.  Davis  states,  that  "  a  census, 
said,  on  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  statistical  work 
of  some  note,  to  have  been  taken  in  1813,  makes 
the  population  reach  the  number  of  360,279,877 ;" 
while  M'CuUoch  refers  to  a  census  taken  in  1613, 
by  which  the  population  of  China  Proper  appeared 
to  be  367,821,000.  M'Culloch  represents  the  Chi- 
nese as  disposed  to  underrate  their  numbers  in 
their  returns  to  government,  and  Davis  thinks  they 
are  more  inclined  to  exaggeration.  If  the  popula- 
tion was  333,000,000  in  1793,  it  is  not  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  in  twenty  years,  or  from  1793 
to  1813,  it  increased  more  than  34,000,000,  which 
would  make  the  number  stated  by  M^Culloch.  It 
appears  that  Sir  George  Staunton  regarded  the 
statement  delivered  to  Lord  Macartney  as  worthy 
of  credit,  and  he  states  that  "  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals is  regularly  taken  in  each  division  of  a  dis- 
trict by  a  tything  man,  or  every  tenth  master  of  a 
family — ^those  returns  collected  by  officers  resident 
so  near  as  to  be  capable  of  correcting  any  gross 
mistakes:  and  all  the  returns  are  lodged  in  the 
great  registry  at  Peking.*'  ''The  general  state- 
ment," he  remarks,  "  is  strictly  the  result  of  those 
returns  added  to  each  other.''  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  can  with  safety  estimate  the  population  at 
300,000,000  now,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  Eu- 
rope, and  more  than  double  the  population  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  her  thirst  for  conquest  had 
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been  fully  indulged,  and  her  territorial  limits  had 
been  made  to  embrace  more  than  1,600,000  square 
miles.  Gibbon  expressed  the  belief,  that  the  Ro- 
man Empire  had  "  the  most  numerous  society  that 
has  ever  been  united  under  the  same  system  of  go- 
yernment  ;"•  and  though  he  acknowledged  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertaining  its  population  accurately,  he 
estimated  the  number  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
at  120,000,000 — one-half  of  vrhom,  he  says,  were 
slaves.  The  first  volume  of  Gibbon's  history  was 
published  in  1776,  and  of  course  before  Lord  Ma- 
cartney's mission  to  China ;  and  we  suspect,  that 
Gibbon  discredited  the  information  which  he  then 
possessed  as  to  the  population  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. 

In  territorial  extent  China  Proper  is  about  eight 
times  as  large  as  France,  and  but  little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  the  United  States;  while  her  popu- 
lation (if  counted  at  300,000,000)  is  more  than 
eleven  times  as  great  as  ours.  Although  our  popu- 
lation does  not  now  exceed  18,000,000,  there  are 
many  cogent  reasons  to  sustain  the  opinion,  that, 
in  the  progress  of  time,  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try will  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  present  popula- 
tion of  China :  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  an- 
ticipate that  our  numbers  would  be  doubled  every 
twenty-five  years  until  it  reached  300,000,000  or 
more.  Fifty  years  hence  our  population  will  not 
probably  double  in  less  than  thirty-five  or  forty 
years ;  and  in  a  century  hence,  it  may  not  double 
in  fifty  years.  How  has  it  happened  that  China 
has  so  dense  a  population?  is  a  question  which 
naturally  occurs  to  the  mind  when  its  attention  is 
directed  to  the  Chinese.  This  question  is  an- 
swered when  we  reflect,  that  in  China  very  great 
encouragements  are  held  out  in  favor  of  early  mar- 
riages ;  that  the  system  of  clubbing  among  families 
and  kindred  enables  them  to  live  at  the  least  ex- 
pense ;  that  the  country  has  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted peace,  and  its  consequent  blessings,  for  more 
than  a  century;  that  emigration  is  prohibited  by 
positive  laws  and  the  influence  of  public  opinion  ; 
that  the  people  are  temperate,  and  remarkable  for 
patient  and  persevering  industry;  that  China  is 
generally  healthy  and  possesses  a  soil  of  great 
natural  fertility ;  that  for  about  two  thousand  years 
agriculture  has  been  encouraged  and  honored  by 
the  government,  and  almost  reverenced  by  the  peo- 
ple— who  have  increased  the  productive  power  of 
their  country,  by  skilful  cultivation,  irrigation  and 
manures ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  parks 
belonging  to  the  Emperor,  China  has  no  parks  or 
pleasure-grounds,  nor  such  large  land  owners  as 
are  to  be  found  in  England  or  the  United  States; 
that  on  the  contrary  land  is  very  much  subdivided, 
and  is  rarely  allowed  to  lie  untitled  ;  that  there  is 
no  meadow  cultivation  whatever,  and  no  food  raised 
except  for  the  use  of  man ;  that  very  few  horses 

*Vol.  Ist,  Chapter  II,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 


are  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  and  whatever 
be  transported  on  water,  is  borne  on  the  shonUd 
of  men  ;  that  scarcely  any  land  is  devoted  to  fm 
turage,  very  little  occupied  by  roads,  and  the  M^ 
places  allotted  to  sepulchral  purposes  are  the  tHk 
of  barren  hills  and  mountains;  that  agricultoni  1^ 
bor  prevails  over  manufacturing  employment,  wU 
circumstance  tends  to  prolong  life,  and  also  i^ 
ment  the  quantity  of  food  ;  that  the  consamptmtf 
meat  as  compared  with  vegetables  is  limited ;  Ail 
China  not  only  abounds  in  fish  and  wild-fowl,  irU 
contribute  to  support  her  people,  but  that  her  d^ 
mate  is  such  as  to  enable  the  Chinese  to  raise  tm 
crops  of  rice  and  one  of  vegetables,  annually,  ft 
is  to  this  last  circumstence,  that  Adam  Sntt 
mainly  attributed  the  existence  of  so  large  a  pop^ 
lation  in  that  empire :  (Book  Ist,  ch.  xi.)  flh 
maintains  that  where  land  is  adapted  to  the  giMB 
of  rice,  it  will  yield  more  food  per  acre  in  ricetkll 
in  com ;  and  as  two  crops  of  rice  can  be  made  Mh 
nually  on  the  same  land,  he  argues  that  riceooilk 
tries  are  '*  accordingly  much  more  populous ;"  M 
that  Europe  would  be  more  populous  if  rice  emf 
be  grown  there  successfully,  and  the  inhabiMi 
induced  to  use  it  as  the  natives  of  China  and  M 
East  Indies  do.  We  have  a  high  reaped  H 
Smith's  opinions  upon  most  subjects,  yet  we  tlM 
he  attached  undue  importance  to  rice,  and  iMi 
overlooked  other  and  auxiliary  causes  of  the  gifii 
population  of  China.  While  treating  of  populate 
it  is  proper  to  remark  that  slavery  exists  in 
country,  but  to  what  extent  we  are  not 
The  population  presses  closely  upon  the  mean  d 
subsistence ;  dearths  are  not  unfrequent,  and  cuM 
great  distress,  and  parents  frequently  exercise  M 
absolute  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  tk 
laws  and  sell  their  own  children.  '*A  man,**  Hfl 
Malthus,  '*  sometimes  sells  his  son,  and  even 
self  and  his  wife,  at  a  very  moderate  price, 
common  mode  is  to  mortgage  themselres  wftfci 
condition  of  redemption."  Infanticide  may  be  M 
ced  to  the  inability  of  parents  to  provide  for  M 
children.  Mr.  Davis  admits  its  existence,  II 
thinks  that  instances  '*  occur  only  in  the  elil 
cities,  and  the  most  crowded  population,  wWl 
the  difficulty  of  subsistence  takes  away  ill  huti 
from  the  poorest  persons  of  being  able  to  Hi 
their  ofl*spring."  So  far  as  infanticide  preraibif 
seems  to  be  fairly  attributable  to  hopeless  and  tfrf 
voidable  want;  and  it  must,  like  starvation, efl 
demies  and  wars,  be  considered  as  one  among  4i 
many  positive  checks  to  population.  From  M 
melanclioly  theme,  we  turn  with  pleasore  to  III 
more  interesting  ones  of  Chinese  edacation  0 
literature.  So  highly  do  the  Chinese  approeni 
education,  that  the  language  is  full  of  maxims  M 
ferring  to  it.  "  Bend  the  mulberry  tree  when  it! 
young."  **  Without  education  in  families,  how  « 
governors  for  the  people'  to  be  obtained?"  A 
Every  town  has  its  public  place  of  instractioM,  li 
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the  middliDg  and  higher  orders,  and  the  very  honor- 
able preeminence  which,  from  the  most  remote  pe- 
riod, has  been  universally  conceded  to  that  class 
which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  literary  pursuits." 
Their  regard  for  agriculture  is  surpassed  by  their 
love  of  literature,  which  occupies  the  highest  rank 
among  them.-  Next  to  literature  is  agriculture, 
then  manufactures,  and  lastly  commerce.  The 
writings  of  Confucius,  and  those  of  other  moralists, 
occupy  the  first  rank  in  Chinese  literature ;  then 
comes  Chinese  history,  which  is  followed  by  biog- 
raphies. The  history  of  China,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  Mongul  dynasty,  fills  three  hundred 
volumes — and  a  biographical  work  called  "Sing- 
poo,'*^  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes. 
They  have-  a  statistical  work  which  gives  minute 
details  relative  to  the  population,  geography,  reve- 
nues. Sic,  of  every  province  in  the  Empire,  in  two 
hundred  ai^d  forty  volumes ;  a  collection  of  plays 
in  two  hundred  volumes,  besides  innumerable  com- 
mentaries on  the  writings  of  Confucius,  moral 
tales,  &c.  One  of  the  emperors  caused  a  reprint 
to  be  made  of  all  the  standard  works  throughout 
China ;  in  five  years  168,000  volumes  were  com- 
pleted, and  it  was  believed  that  the  whole  would 
extend  to  600,000  volumes.  Their  literature  is 
not  only  voluminous,  but  it  is  entirely  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  very  cheap.  Mr.  Davis  says  three  or 
four  volumes  of  any  ordinary  work  of  the  octavo 
size,  may  be  had  for  a  sum  equivalent  to  two  shil- 
lings sterling. 

Among  their  other  moral  works,  the  Chinese 
have  collections  of  aphorisms,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond ;  and  we  subjoin  a  few,  because  they  tend 
to  illustrate  the  real  character  and  condition  of  the 
people. 

'*  Unless  the  laws  be  executed  even  on  the  im- 
perial kindred,  they  vdll  not  be  obeyed. 

The  best  thing  in  governing  is  example;  the 
next,  impartial  rigor. 

Right  should  be  preferred  to  kindred,  (in  patro- 
nage.) 

Those  who  cannot  sometimes  be  unheeding  (or 
deaf)  are  not  fit  to  rule. 

A  wife  can  be  answerable  for  no  crime ;  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  husband. 

Forbearance  is  a  domestic  jewel. 

Parents*  affection  is  best  shown  by  teaching  their 
children  industry  and  self-denial. 

Let  every  man  sweep  the  snow  from  before  his 
own  doors,  and  not  busy  himself  about  the  frost  on 
his  neighbor's  tiles. 

The  man  who  combats  himself,  will  bo  happier 
than  he  who  contends  with  others. 

The  dninkard^s  fault  is  not  the  wine's,  but  his 
own. 

A  truly  great  man  never  puts  away  the  simpli- 
city of  a  child. 

Lookers  on  may  be  better  judges  of  the  game 
tjian  the  players. 


A  good  action  goes  not  beyond  the  doors ;  a  h 
one  is  carried  a  hundred  leagues. 

What  is  told  in  the  ear  is  oflen  heard  a  bundRi 
miles  off. 

No  duns  outside,  and  no  doctors  within.  (Ak 
sence  of  sickness  and  debt.) 

To  stop  the  hand  is  the  way  to  stop  the  moutk 

Carelessness  gives  temptation  to  dishonesty. 

No  medicine  is  the  safe  medium  in  physic. 

Better  be  a  dog  in  peace  than  a  man  in  anarckf. 

Letters  and  husbandry — the  two  principal  jif- 
fessions. 

When  the  pool  is  dry,  the  fish  will  be  iO« 
(When  accounts  are  settled,  the  balance  of  pniM 
will  appear.) 

Dig  a  well  before  you  are  thirsty. 

Sweet  words  are  poison;  bitter  words  phypi 
(Flattery  and  reproof.) 

The  gem  cannot  be  polished  without  frictioD,Mr 
man  perfected  without  adversity. 

The  fish  dwell  in  the  depth  of  the  waters,  mi 
the  eagles  in  the  sides  of  Heaven;  the  one,th(N||^ 
high,  may  be  reached  with  tlie  arrow,  and  Al 
other,  though  deep,  with  the  hook ;  but  the  hMl 
of  a  man  at  a  foot  distance,  cannot  be  knovi*''^ 
vol.  ii,  p.  161. 

Notwithstanding  their  devotion  to  literature}  H^ 
the  excellence  of  their  proverbs,  the  Chinese  flp 
scarcely  be  considered  a  moral  people.  ''Thoil' 
vantageous  features  of  their  character,''  obeanv 
Mr.  Davis,  "  as  mildness,  docility,  industiy,  peaoMp 
bleness,  subordination,  and  respect  for  the  aged,Hi 
accompanied  by  the  vices  of  specious  insincen^f 
falsehood,  with  mutual  distrust,  and  jealousy*^ 
vol.  1,  p.  243.  lie  thinks,  however,  that  Iki 
Chinese  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  '*  under-flMi* 
mated  on  the  score  of  their  moral  attributes  ;*'tM 
it  is  astonishing  that  tiie  Chinese  at  Canton  are  V 
worse  than  they  really  are ;  and  that  as  colonisUt^ 
Chinese  have  a  very  high  character  for  iatflft* 
gence,  industry,  and  general  sobriety.  Pover^N 
no  reproach  among  them, — and  they  have  bat  IMjl 
respect  for  those  who  have  nothing  bat  wealtkll 
recommend  them  to  notice.  The  two  things ivIlA 
they  most  respect  are,  the  claims  of  venenfalt  l|j| 
age,  and  station,  derived,  not  from  iiitngii6|  W 
from  personal  merit.  The  moral  and  politietlrif 
vantages  possessed  by  the  Cliinese,  have  beeMl> 
tributed  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  '*  to  the  n§Ki 
paid  to  the  ties  of  kindred ;  to  the  sobriety,  iai^ 
try,  and  intelligence  of  the  lower  classes;  to  ill 
nearly  total  absence  of  feudal  rights  and  privilBgMi 
the  equal  distribution  of  landed  property ;  to  the  ll 
disposition  of  government  to  engage  in  scheneei 
foreign  warfare  and  ambition;  and  to  a  system f 
penal  laws,  the  most  clearly  defined,  comprekfl 
sive  and  business-like,  of  any,  at  least 
Asia  tics. ^^ 

No  people  in  the  world  hold  agriculture  in 
high  esteem  as  the  Chinese.     One  of  their 
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by  what  the  laborer  can  purchase  with  them.  Du- 
ring our  Revolution,  a  day^s  labor  might  have 
conAnanded  fifty  or  one  hundred  dollars  in  conti- 
nental money — and,  judging  by  the  nominal  sum, 
instead  of  its  exchangeable  value,  one  would  pro- 
nounce that  the  laborer  would  soon  earn  a  fortune, 
when,  in  fact,  his  continental  dollars  would  hardly 
pay  for  a  dinner.  Fortunately  for  the  Chinese  la- 
borer, he  does  not  receive  his  sixpence  in  continen- 
tal paper,  or  depreciated  paper  of  any  sort,  but  in 
hard  money,  which  ia  more  valuable  in  China  and 
India  than  in  Europe  or  America.  The  value  of 
the  precious  metals  in  different  countries,  is  influ- 
enced by  their  distance  from  the  mines  of  America : 
hence  gold  and  silver  are  worth  more  in  England 
than  in  Mexico  or  Peru ;  more  in  Russia  than  in 
England ;  and  yet  more  in  China  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  This  subject  is  ably  and  fully  ex- 
plained by  Professor  Tucker  of  this  State,  in  his 
late  work  on  **  Money  and  Banks."  Adam  Smith 
did  not  explain  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
gold  and  silver  so  valuable  in  China,  but  he  ob- 
serves that  "  In  China,  a  country  much  richer  than 
any  part  of  Europe,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
is  much  higher  than  in  any  part  of  Europe. ^^ 

The  density  of  population  in  China  tends  also  to 
enhance  the  value  of  its  currency.  While,  there- 
fore, wages  in  China  may  be  nominally  low,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  are  really  so.  Wages  are 
nominally  higher  in  England  than  in  France ;  but 
the  provisions,  &c.  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  laborer,  are  so  much  lower  in  France  than 
in  England,  that  Mr.  Bulwor,  in  describing  the 
condition  of  Franco,  says,  ^*  the  earnings  of  the 
laborer  ar6  one-third  more  in  proportion  than  in 
England ;"  and  that  **  the  comforts  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  French  people  are,  to  say  the  least,  as 
great  as  those  of  our  (English)  laborers,  and  upon 
the  whole,  their  condition  is  better.''^ 

A  country  may  possess  a  great  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  yet  the  rate  of  wages  be  lower  in  that 
country  than  in  another  which  has  not  so  much 
wealth.  Eugland  has  more  money  than  the  United 
States,  but  wages  are  higher  here  than  in  England, 
because  our  country  is  thriving  more  rapidly  than 
England.  In  an  extensive  country  such  as  ours, 
where  the  population  is  sparse,  the  supply  of  la- 
bor small,  and  the  demand  great,  wages  are  high  : 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  country  very  densely  popu- 
lated like  Cliina,  the  supply  of  labor  is  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  and  wages  are  compara- 
tively low.  There  laborers  have  multiplied  faster 
than  employments,  and  the  market  is  overstocked. 
In  China  the  competition  on  the  part  of  the  labor- 
ers is  infinitely  greater  than  among  employers, 
while  the  converse  proposition  is  true  of  the  United 
States.  The  rate  of  interest  is  ordinarily  low  in 
England  and  in  Holland ;  and  why  so  1  Because 
each  country  possesses  a  great  accumulation  of 
capita] I  and  the  competition  among  money-lenders 


has  lowered  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  rote  d 
profits  generally.  -  If  the  abundance  of  moMjy 
tends  to  lower  interest,  why  should  not  deiud^  d 
population  tend  to  lower  wages  ?  Can  any  one  b^ 
lieve  that  if  the  population  of  the  United  Stain 
was  one  or  two  hundred  millions,  instead  of  sere^ 
teen  or  eighteen,  that  wages  would  be  as  high  m 
they  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the  last  ten  m 
twenty  years'? 

When  the  agriculture,  commerce  and  maiiiift»* 

tures  of  a  country  are  flourishing,  the  denumd  Ar 

labor  increases,  and  wages  rise :  but  when  agiieo^ 

ture,  &c.  languish,  the  demand  for  labor  is  w«ik> 

ened,  and  wages  fall.     Bank  paper  is  not  the  oilf 

or  chief  cause  of  high  wages,  though  some  imagiM 

that  they  are  as  closely  united  as  the  Siinw 

twins,  and  that  low  wages  are  only  heard  of  in  halt 

money  countries  like  China  and  India.     Many  li- 

mirers  of  a  paper  currency  have  regarded  the  biik 

ing  system  of  Scotland  as  a  beacon,  to  light  tht 

path  of  all  statesmen  who  are  desirous  of  8eeq| 

the  enterprise  of  their  country  invigorated,  and  iH* 

industry  more  liberally  rewarded.     When  Smilh 

wrote  his  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  estimated  the 

price  of  labor  in  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity  at  tM* 

pence  a-day. — (Book  Ist,  ch.  viii.)     "At  a  ft* 

miles  distance  it  falls  to  eight  pence,  the  qmI 

price,"  he  says,"  "  of  common  labor  through  thi 

greater  part  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland.**   Hi 

adds,  that  "  oatmeal  supplies  the  common  peopll 

in  Scotland  with  the  greatest  and  the  best  pari  ^ 

their food.^'*    The  banking  system  hod  been  adoptii 

in  Scotland  before  Smith's  work  was  publisbaij 

but  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  ^*  Wealth  of  Nlr 

tions"  was  laid  before  the  public  more  than  half  ft 

century  ago,  and  it  is  likely  the  condition  of  tkl 

Scotch  laborer  has  been  since  much  amelioniai 

We  will  then  refer  to  other  nations  where  Baali 

exist,  and  where  the  rates  of  wages  have  beeai^ 

ccrtained  within  a  late  period.     In  Sweden  Ub 

of  the  nominal  value  of  nineteen  cents  are  isaoa^ 

and  "  the  daily  wages  of  a  skilled  agricultunal  ttt 

seven  pence  or  eight  pence ;  while  the  nnskilhi 

obtain  no  more  than  three  pence  or  four  pence,  aii 

board  themselves.     Agriculturists  in  the  soiuInB 

provinces  live  upon  salt  fish  and  potatoes :  in  tkl 

northern  provinces   porridge  and  rye-bread  foA 

their  food."    The  following  are  the  rates  of  wagfi 

in  the  Netherlands:  *' South  Holland,  laborers  tlotf 

pence  to  four  pence  per  day  with  board;  North Hi^ 

land,  twenty  pence  per  da}-  without  board  ;Ail^ 

werp,  five  pence   per  day  without   board;  Wail 

Flanders,  ninety-six  to  one  hundred  and  four  dot 

lings  per  year  with  board."     The  Bank  of  tkl 

Netherthcrlands  was  established  in   1814,  with  ft 

capital  of  five  millions  of  florins,  and  in  1819  tki 

capital  was  doubled.*     The  Bank  of  France  has  ft 

capital  of  ninety  millions  of  francs,  and  within  tvft 

or  three  years  other  banks  of  circulation  have  beift 

•  M'CuHoch. 
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BMiblisbed,  one  of  which  is  at  HaTre,  by  charter 

fiinted  in  August,  1837.     In  that  year,  the  paper 

eBTency  of  France  was  estimated  at  fifty  millions 

«f  dollars^  and  it  is  believed  to  be  more  now.    The 

faflowin^  are  the  rates  of  wages :  "  Calais,  com- 

BOD  laborers,  seven-and-a-halfpence  per  day,  with 

kord  ami  without  dwelling ;  Boulogne,  five  pence 

per  day,  with  board  and  without  dwelling ;  Nantes, 

nghtpeoce   per   davr  without  boajrd   and  without 

^veiling;  Marseilles,  four  pence  to  seven  pence  per 

hj,  mith  board  and  without  dwelling."    TFie  food 

ii  wme  districts  "  consists  of  rye-bread,  soup  made 

flf  millet,  cakes  made  of  Indian  corn,  nd^  and  then 

nme  salt  provisions  and  vegetables,  rarely,  if  ever, 

kteheri  meat."^    In  others  '*  w beaten  bread,  soup 

Mde  with  vegetables,  and  a  little  grease  or  lard 

tviee  a-day,  potatoes  or  other  vegetables ;  but  sel- 

don  batcher's  meat.*^     The  foregoing  statement 

•f  the  rates  of  wages  in  Sweden,  the  Netherlands 

ud  France,  was  derived  from  Porter's  Prosress 

rftbe 'Nations,  and  Wade's  History  of  the  Middle 

tad  Working  Classes.     Unenviable  as  is  the  situa- 

Ikmof  the  French  laborer,  we  have  already  stated, 

ipon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bulwer  of  the  House  of 

CommoDS,  that  in  France  the  earnings  of  the  la- 

bffer  are  *'  one-third   more"   than   in   England ; 

aid  that  the  comforts  of  the  great  mass  of  the 

F^h  people  are,  '*  to  say  the  least,  as  great  as 

Aose  of  our  own  laborers,  and,  upon  the  whole, 

fiinr  condition  is  better.'*'*    The  same  writer  says, 

*  The  independent  agricultural  laborer  of  England, 

anable  to  get  more  than  an  average  allowance  of 

Krenteen  ounces  of  bread  daily,  and  four  ounces 

if  bieoQ  weekly  J*"*  Ireland  has  had  as  many  as  fifty 

httks  at  one  time ;  and  "  in  no  country  perhaps," 

•ys  Sir  Henry  Parnell, "  has  the  issuing  of  paper 

Miey  been  carried  to  such  an  injurious  excess  as 

■  Ireland."     And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pea- 

■atry  of  thait  country,  many  of  whose  gallant  and 

Aerty-Ioving  sons   have  come  hither  to  earn  a 

\    iviig,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  our  free  institu- 

tiNttl    What  can  the  Irish  laborer  say  of  his  high 

>iges— his  plentiful  supply  of  bread  and  meat — his 

cbn  cabin  and  comfortable  repose  ?     Nothing,  be- 

CMse  he  is  a  stranger  to  these  things.     "  In  Ire- 

■    Jad,"  said  Dr.  Fisk,  (Travels  in  Europe,)  "  even 

tte  healthy  and  the  young  were  ragged  and  dirty, 

I    id  their  cabins  were  the  most  wretched  I  ever 

I     ttv.    I  thought  I  saw  the  most  cheerless  dwellings 

'     ii  ItaJy  that  mortals  could  well  inhabit,  but  they 

ttnot  compare  with  those  of  Ireland."    From  the 

Import  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  1835,  to 

^iinire  into  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 

kltnd,  it  appears  that  out  of  a  population  of  eight 

■iiOioos,  one-fifth  part  has  not,  in  ordinary  seasons, 

i  nfficiency  of  potatoes  to  eat,  to  say  nothing  of 

^Rid  or  meat.      ^  Hundreds,"  said  Waldron,  a 

GoDoanght  fanner,  "  would  think  it  good  wages  to 

li  iBade  sore  of  one  good  meal  of  potatoes  a-day 

tm  themselTes  ^od  their  families  in  return  for  their 


labor."  "  Compared  with  Ireland,  China,"  says 
the  London  Quarterly  Review,"  is  a  terrestrial 
paradise."  • 

We  have  referred  to  the  wages  of  labor  in  Scot- 
land, Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Ac,  to 
show  that  high  wages  and  paper-money  are  not 
linked  together.  Wages  may  be  high  or  low, 
whether  the  currency  is  composed  of  paper  or  of 
the  precious  metals.  Which  of  these  two  kinds 
of  currency  is  best — which  tends  most  to  enhance 
and  sustain  the  wages  of  labor,  are  questions  which 
we  do  not  intend  to  moot. 

But  we  have  something  to  say  of  Chinese  in- 
genuity and  manufactures.  The  art  of  printing 
was  practised  in  China  during  the  tenth  century  of 
our  era.  Mr.  Davis  says — "  History  states  that 
the  first  essay  in  printing  was  to  transfer  the  pages 
from  stone  blocks,  on  which  the  writing  had  been 
engraved,  a  process  by  which  the  ground  of  the 
paper  was  black,  and  the  letters  white.  This  at 
length  led  to  the  improved  invention  of  wooden 
stereotype  blocks,  on  which  the  characters  were 
cut  in  relief,  as  at  present,  and  the  efl^ect  thereby 
reversed^  the  paper  page  remaining  white,  and  the 
characters  being  impressed  in  ink." 

With  regard  to  paper,  he  observes.  "  The  date 
of  the  invention  of  paper  seems  to  prove  that  some 
of  the  most  important  arts  connected  with  the 
progress  of  civilization,  are  not  extremely  ancient 
in  China.  In  the  time  of  Confucius  they  wrote 
on  the  finely  pared  bark  of  the  bamboo,  with  a 
style  ;  they  next  used  silk  and  linen,  which  explains 
why  the  character  cAy,  paper,  is  compounded  of 
that  for  silk.  It  was  not  until  A.  D.  95,  that  pa- 
per was  invented.  The  materials  which  they  use 
in  the  manufacture  are  various.  A  coarse  yellow- 
ish paper,  used  for  wrapping  parcels,  is  made  from 
rice  straw.  The  better  kinds  are  composed  of  the 
liberyOT  inner  bark  of  a  species  ofmorus,  as  well  as 
of  cotton,  but  principally  of  bamboo" — vol.  ii,p.  211. 

The  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  has  been 
known  to  the  Chinese  for  ages,  but  its  property 
of  communicating  polarity  to  iron  was  for  the  first 
time  noticed  in  a  Chinese  dictionary,  in  A.  D.  121. 
Under  the  head  of  loadstone  was  this  definition  : 
**A  stone  with  which  a  direction  can  be  given  to 
the  needle."     The  Chinese  appear  to  have  long 
possessed  a  very  intimate  practical  knowledge  of 
metallurgy.      In   carving   ivory  they  aire   unsur- 
passed.    "  Their  skill  and  industry,"  observes  Mr. 
Davis,  *^  are  not  less  shown  in  cutting  the  hardest 
materials,  as  exemplified  in  their  snufi*-bottles  of 
agate  and  rock-crystal,  which  are  hollowed  into  per- 
fect bottles  of  about  two  inches  in  length,  through 
openings  in  the  neck  not  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  but  more  than  this,  their  crystal  bottles 
are  inscribed  on  the  inside  with  minute  characters, 
so  as  to  be  read  through  the  transparent  substance. 
China  has  been  long  celebrated  for  her  silk  and 
satin  manufactures.     Owing  to  the  great  distance 
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of  China  from  Rome,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  intercourse,  and  perhaps  to  the  high  price  of 
silk  in  China,  it  was  at  one  period  so  highly  prized 
at  Rome,  that  a  pound  of  silk  sold  for  an  equal 
weight  of  gold !  (See  1st  vol.  Decline,  Sic.)  At 
first  it  was  only  used  by  a  few  ladies  of  rank  and 
wealth.  During  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was 
passed  prohibiting  any  man  from  wearing  silk,  but 
the  law  was  repealed,  and  China  continued  to 
draw  considerable  sums  from  the  Roman  Empire 
in  return  for  silk  till  the  6th  century. 

The  beautiful  porcelain  of  China  has  been  near- 
ly or  quite  as  much  admired  as  her  silk.  The 
lacqueree,  or  varnish- ware  of  China,  though  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Japan,  is  considered  a  beautiful  spe- 
cies of  manufacture.  The  Chinese  cotton  cloth 
known  by  the  name  of  nankeen,  was  formerly  much 
used  in  this  country  for  summer  clothing,  aud 
M'CuIloch  states  that  it  is  now  extensively  used  in 
England  for  gentlemcn^s  summer  wear,  and  ladies^ 
pelisses  also.  In  the  fine  arts,  the  Chinese  have 
made  but  little  progress.  Their  minds  have  been 
more  occupied  in  thinking  of  food,  clothing  and 
lodging,  than  sculpture,  painting  and  music,  which 
cannot  flourish  in  any  country  where  there  is  not 
a  considerable  number  of  affluent  and  luxurious 
people. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  Chinese  common  sense 
and  ingenuity,  we  may  refer  to  their  use  of  the 
overshot  water-wheel,  in  corn  mills,  wherever 
available  streams  are  aflforded.  And  Mr.  Davis 
says,  *^  the  English  embassies  frequently  saw  in 
cottages  a  domestic  mill  composed  of  two  circular 
stones  put  in  motion  by  a  single  man  or  boy,  or 
sometimes  a  mule,  the  power  being  applied  at  the 
end  of  a  lever  fixed  in  the  uppermost  stone. ^ 

In  the  botanical  department  of  China,  the  tea- 
plant  stands  preeminent,  because  its  leaves  con- 
stitute an  important  and  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. The  tea  shrub  is  said  to  succeed  best  on 
the  sides  of  mountains,  where  there  is  a  small  ac- 
cumulation of  vegetable  soil.  The  gentlemen  com- 
posing the  English  embassy,  observed  it  always 
elevated  above  the  plains,  in  situations  where  the 
soil  was  a  disintegration  of  sandstone,  or  of  gra- 
nite. The  principal  tea  district  lies  between  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  parallels  of  north  latitude. 
From  the  published  journal  of  two  Arabian  travel- 
lers, it  appears  that  the  Chinese  made  use  of  tea 
as  a  beverage  nearly  one  thousand  years  ago  ;  and 
its  use  is  very  prevalent  among  them  now,  though 
they  prefer  tea  without  the  addition  of  sugar. 
Habit  causes  many  Europeans  at  Canton  to  relish 
this  Chinese  custom.  As  a  substitute  for  tea,  the 
poorer  classes  sometimes  use  an  infusion  of  dried 
fern  leaves,  which  are  sold  for  the  express  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Davis  remarks :  "  The  Chinese  ac- 
knowledge that  either  green  or  black  tea  may  be 
prepared  from  any  tea  plant.  The  green  teas  are 
less  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  than  the  black, 


and  therefore  retain  more  of  the  original  color  «i 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  leaf;  but  they  are  at  ih 
same  time  infinitely  more  liable  to  suflfer  from  (in 
and  damp."     The  black  tea  contains  less  of  thi 
'^  fleshy  part  of  the  leaf,"  and  is  therefore  chewftt, 
'*  In  the  green  tea  districts  the  plants  are 
allowed,"  says  Mr.  Davis, ''  to  reach  a  large  in 
but  they  are  frequently  renewed;   while,  in  til 
black,  both  the  plant  and  the  leaves  attain  dMir 
full  growth.    The  finest  black  tea,  called  peki^ 
consists  of  the  spring  buds  as  they  begin  to  «fr 
pand  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  tender  leaflets  if 
the  grecit^tea  plant  are  made  into  an  expemiii 
kind  called  Loong--tsingj  or  Hyson  Pekcs,  wkick  il 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  but  not  broo^ 
to   Europe,  as  it  is  so  delicate  and  slightly  fin! 
as  to  spoil  with  the  least  damp" — vol.  ii,  p.  3SK 
Mr.  Davis  pronounces  Pekce  to  be  tfie  finest  of  di 
black  teas,   then  Souchong,  Congou,  and  hi^ 
Bohea.     Green  teas,  he  thinks,  may  generally  II 
divided  into  five  denominations  :  1.  Twankay;  %' 
Hyson-Skin ;  3.  Hyson ;  4.  Gunpowder ;  5.  Y(Mi| 
Hyson.     Of  these,  Twankay  is  thought  to  be  tki 
most  indifferent — the  Bohea  of  the  green  tetfL 
The  word  Hyson  is  corrupted  from  the 
name,  which  signifies  "flourishing  spring ;** 
fine  sort  of  tea  being  of  course  gathered  in  Al 
early  part  of  the  season.     "  Every  separate  li# 
is  twisted  and  rolled  by  hand,  and  it  is  on  aceoill 
of  the  extreme  care  and  labor  required  in  its  ]i# 
paration,  that  the  best  Hyson  tea  is  so  difficdttl 
procure  and  so  expensive.     Gunpow^der,  as  it  il 
called,  is  nothing  but  a  more  carefully  picked  Hf^ 
son,  consisting  of  the  best  rolled  and  roooM 
leaves,  which  give  it  that  granular  appeana0% 
whence  it  derives   its  name."     We  are  fuTtkff 
informed  that  Young  Hyson  was  a  genuine,  dd^ 
cate  young   leaf,  called  in  the  original  langn|l 
Yu'tisen,  "  before  the  rains,"  because  gatheied  M 
the  early  part  of  the  spring ;  but  in  consequence  if 
the  large  demands  of  the  Americansj  the 
spoiled  it  by  cutting  up  and  sifting  other  green 
leaves  through  sieves  of  a  certain  size."    Forthi 
purpose  of  drying  tea,  pans  made  of  cast-iroa  nt 
used.     "  Each  of  these  pans  is  bricked  in,  over  ft 
small  furnace.     A  quantity  of  fresh  leaves  ni 
placed  in  the  pan,  afler  it  has  been  sofllcieB^ 
heated,  and  stirred  rapidly  round  by  the  hand,  It 
expose  them  equally  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  sii 
at  the  same   time   prevent  them  from  bnninf* 
After  being  a  little  curled  by  this  drying  opo*- 
tion,  they  are  taken  out  and  twisted,  or  rolled  If 
hand,  to  assist  the  natural  tendency ;  and  the  pit- 
cess  of  curling  is  continued  for  a  longer  or  shoittf 
time,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  tit 
tea.     The  hand  seems  to  have  most  to  do  in  te 
case  of  green  teas,  and  the  fire  in  that  of  thi 
black" — vol.  ii,  p.  419. 

The  tea  leaves  are  picked  by  the  family  of  Ai 
proprietor,  and  immediately  conreyed  to  lllaIkl0^ 
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where  a  class  of  persons,  who  make  it  their  par- 
ticular bosiness,  purchase  and  collect  them  in  quan- 
tities, and  dry  them.     A  second  class  of  persons, 
kaovra  io  China  as  the  "  tea  merchants,"  repair  to 
the  districts  where  the  tea  is  produced,  and  pur- 
chase it  from  the  first  class,  and  give  it  another 
dryiog;  io  which  operation  women  and  children 
are  chiefly  employed.     The  merchants  connected 
with  the  trade  in  green  teas  alone,  are  estimated 
at  four  hundred  in  number.     The  black  tea  mer- 
chants arc  less  numerous,  but  more  wealthy.     The 
greater  part  of  the  tea  is  brought  to  Canton  by 
porters— the  roads  of  China,  in  the  southern  pro- 
Tioces,  not  generally  admitting  of  wheel  carriages, 
aod  beasts  of  burden  being  very  scarce.      The 
length  of  land  carriage   from   the  principal  dis- 
tricts where  the  green  teas  are  grown,  to  Canton,  is 
probably  not  less  than  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
the  black  teas  are  carried  two  hundred  miles  over 
a  mountainous  country,  to  the  same  port.     The 
tea  merchants  begin  to  arrive  in  Canton  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  the  busy  season  lasts  until 
the  first  of  March,  being  briskest  in  November, 
December  and  January. 

Tea  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  even  to  the  English,  prioc  to  the  end  of  the 
16ih,  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In 
1664,  the  East  India  Company  bought  two  pounds 
two  ounces  of  tea  as  a  handsome  present  for  his 
Britannic  Majesty.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  ceotury,  the  entire  annual  consumption  of  tea 
in  Europe  and  America  was  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  whereas  the  consumption  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  now  amounts  to  fifty 
millions  of  pounds  annually.  The  production  of 
tea  is  rapidly  extending  in  China,  and  there  is  no 
cause  to  apprehend  that  the  demand  will  outrun 
the  supply. 

The  consumption  of  the  United  States  is  about 
eight  millions  of  ponnds  annually,  Russia  six  apd 
a  half  millions,  and  Holland  about  three  millions 
of  pounds.  The  consumption  of  teas  in  France 
ii  said  not  to  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
pounds— cofiee  being  the  favorite  beverage  in  that 
country ;  while  in  1833,  Great  Britain  imported 
from  China  very  nearly  thirty-two  millions  of 
pounds,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  duties  imposed 
by  the  British  Government.  These  duties  are  sup- 
posed by  M'CuUoch  to  be  *'  equivalent  to  an  ad 
talar^  duly  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent !" 
Rich  as  are  the  people  of  England,  and  fond  as 
ihey  are  of  tea,  the  price  is  so  high,  on  account  of 
the  exorbitant  duties,  that  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  finer  kinds  are  used.  Imperial,  which  is 
imported  into  this  country,  and  considered  by  good 
judges  one  of  the  best  of  the  green  teas,  a  kind 
which,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Bavis  has  not  mentioned 
%t  all,  is  not  imported  into  England.  An  able  po- 
htical  economist  of  that  country  condemns  the 


laments  that  Imperial,  Gunpowder,  and  other  green 
teas,  cannot  be  had  in  Great  Britain  upon  the 
same  terms  at  which  they  are  quoted  in  the  New 
York  price  currents. 

For  half  a  century  or  more,  Great  Britain  has 
been  anxious  to  have  an  extensive  and  intimate  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  empire  of  China:  hence 
the  mission  of  Lord  Macartney,  and  that  of  Lord 
Amherst,  who  succeeded  him  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
odd  years.     The  results  of  these  two  missions  sa- 
tisfied the  British  government  that  the  government 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  could  not  be  moved  by  di- 
plomatic compliment,  dissimulation  nor  reasoning. 
Ko  commercial  treaty  was  made,  and  the  British 
trade  with  China  was  left  to  get  along  as  it  could. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1800,  the  importation  of 
teas  into  Great  Britain  from  China,  exceeded  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  annually.     The  Chinese  were 
willing  to  furnish  the  tea,  but  in  payment  for  it, 
they  preferred  English  bullion  to  English  broad- 
cloth, while  the  English  desired  to  retain  the  bul- 
lion and  pay  for  tea  by  an  exchange  of  broadcloth, 
hardware,  &c.     How  then  should  Great  Britain 
pay  for  her  tea,  became  an  important  question. 
She  could  send  specie  to  China,  but  this  was  in- 
expedient, because  the  annual  export  of  a  large 
amount  of  bullion  would  tend  greatly  to  derange 
her  circulating  medium  at   home.     The  climate 
a^d  soil  of  India  were  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  made,  and  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  present  century  the  East 
India  company  had  exported  small  quantities  of 
this  drug  to  China.     Opium  was  destined  to  sub- 
serve the  purpose  of  bullion ;  and  if  the  Chinese 
would  consent  to  smoke  opium,  the  English  would 
take  a  cup  of  their  tea,  and  thank  them  besides. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  shipping  specie  to  China  to 
pay  for  tea.  Great  Britain  has  for  some  years, 
through  the  agency  of  her  subjects  in  the  East 
Indies,  supplied  China  with  opium  sufficient — and 
sometimes  more  than  sufficient — to  pay  for  all  the 
leas  imported  into  Great  Britain  annually.     *^  It  is 
a  curious  circumstance,"  observes  the    London 
Quarterly  Review,  "  that  we  grow  the  poppy  in 
our  Indian  territories  to  poison  the  people  of  China, 
in  return  for  a  wholesome  beverage,  which  they 
prepare  almost  exclusively  for  us."    We  admit 
the  force  of  the  remark,  but  we  humbly  think  there 
are  other  things  connected  with  this  matter  fully 
as  "  curious"  and  more  unjust.     The  government 
of  China  does  not  encourage  the  importation  or 
consumption  of  opium :  on  the  contrary,  the  laws 
prohibit  the  growth  of  the  poppy,  and  edict  upon 
edict  has  been  issued  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  opium.     Smugglers  have  again  and  again 
bid  defiance  to  British  laws,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  address,  cunning  and  ingenuity  of  the 
smuggler  should  enable  him  to  carry  opium  into 
China,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  that  country.     Does 


high  duties  on  tea  in  very  indignant  terms,  and  any  one  believe  that  Great  Britain  haft- adopted 
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any  measures  to  prevent  such  of  her  subjects  as 
are  engaged  in  the  China  trade,  from  evading  or 
violating  the  laws  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  opium  1 
So  far  from  this  being  true,  has  not  Great  Britain 
resolved  to  make  China  swallow  the  opium,  nolens 
volens,  or  concede  to  Great  Britain  commercial 
privileges  which  have  hitherto  been  decidedly  re- 
fused by  the  Chinese  government  ?  We  cannot 
believe  that  Great  Britain  is  waging  war  against 
China,  because  the  British  Consul  at  Canton  was 
directed  to  place  the  name  of  the  Empbror  '*  two 
inches  higher^'  than  the  name  of  the  Queen  of 
England,  as  has  been  recently  intimated  in  a  dis- 
tinguished quarter.  Such  a  pretext  may  have 
been  assigned,  and  several  centuries  ago  it  might 
have  been  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  of  war. 
Whatever  may  be  the  ostensible  cause  of  hostili- 
ties, we  think  Great  Britain  has  sent  her  fleet  to 
Canton,  not  to  resent  any  violation  of  the  laws  of 
etiquette — ^not  to  obtain  reparation  for  petty  in- 
juries— ^but  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  China,  if 
possible,  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  commercial  ad- 
vantages and  immunities  which  she  never  yet  pos- 
sessed. The  extension  of  her  commerce  is  the 
main  object  in  assailing  China,  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  her  ends,  Great  Britain  is  not  very  con- 
scientious as  to  the  means.  Her  commercial  cu- 
pidity has  often  triumphed  over  her  respect  for 
justice.  Feeling  power,  she  forgets  right ;  prin- 
ciples are  proclaimed  and  loudly  puffed,  while  a 
cold  and  heartless  policy  is  perseveringly  pursued. 
Such  is  her  devotion  to  principle,  that  she  is  con- 
vulsed with  spasms  of  sym{>athy  at  the  mention 
of  slavery  in  the  United  States ;  yet  Great  Britain 
not  only  holds  slaves  in  Malabar,  hot  hires  them 
out  and  receives  hire  for  them.  If  ^e  cannot 
hire  out  her  slaves  for  a  high  price,  she  will  take 
what  she  has  taken,  "  half  a  rupee  per  annum. ^^ 
Turn  to  Hindostan,  and  there  will  be  found  an  im- 
mense population  governed  by  a  despotic  incorpo- 
rated company,  called  into  existence  and  clothed 
with  great  power,  by  the  British  Parliament.  A 
few  years  ago,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons between  Mr.  Buxton  and  Sir  J.  Hobhouse, 
it  was  explicitly  acknowledged  that  **  domestic  sla^ 
very  prevails  to  a  great  extent"  in  India*,  '^  espe- 
cially in  Bengal ;"  and  it  was  proven  that  no  direct 
effort  had  ever  been  made  to  abolish  it.  The  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  are  proverbially  poor — to  be 
able  to  live  is  all  they  expect.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  when  the  quantity  of  land  allotted  to 
each  ryot,  the  modern  name  by  which  renters  of 
land  are  distinguished,  is  commonly  about  six  acres, 
and  one  half  of  the  entire  produce  is  taken  for 
taxes  1  Is  it  not  apparent,  that  the  abstraction  of 
one  half  from  such  patches  will  not  leave  an3rthing 
more  than  a  bare  subsistence  for  the  cultivator  and 
his  family?  Mr.  Colebrook,  who  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  high  authority  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  British  India,  remarked  that  the  condition  of 


the  ryots,  subject  to  this  enormous  tax,  is  "  gene- 
rally inferior  to  that  of  a  hired  laborer  who  re- 
ceives the  miserable  pittance  of  two  annas^  or  aboat 
three  pence  a  day  !"  What  have  the  noisy  aboli- 
tionists and  rampant  philanthropists  of  Great  Bri- 
tain done  for  the  slaves  of  Malabar,  or  the  plun- 
dered natives  of  Hindostan  ?  When  will  the  world 
learn  to  discriminate  between  genuine  liberty  and 
its  empty  name  1 

In  ancient  times,  the  cultivators  of  the  land  in 
India  paid  a  stipulated  rent,  amounting  usually  to 
a  fourth  part  of  their  annual  produce.  The  rent 
was  paid  in  kind.  From  the  reign  of  Akber  to 
the  government  of  Jaffeer  Ali  Cawn,  A.  D.  1757, 
the  annual  amount  of  revenue  and  the  mode  of 
levying  it,  continued  with  little  variation.  *'  Bat 
in  order,"  observes  Robertson,  *'  to  raise  the  sum 
which  he  had  stipulated  to  pay  the  English  on  his 
elevation,  he  departed  from  the  wise  arrangements 
of  Akber :  many  new  modes  of  assessment  were 
introduced,  and  exactions  multiplied. ^\  The  far 
greater  part  of  the  revenue  received  by  the  East 
India  Company  has  been  paid  by  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  Twelve  years  ago  the  land-rent  re- 
ceived by  that  company  was  within  a  fraction  of 
fourteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 

The  cultivation  of  opium  in  India  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  the  drug,  when  prepared,  roast 
all  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  agents  of  the 
East  India  Company.  This  fixed  price  is  less 
than  one  third  of  that  at  which  the  company  sells 
it  for  exportation  !  The  greatest  article  of  export 
from  India  to  China  used  to  be  cotton  wool,  prin- 
cipally from  Bombay ;  but  it  is  now  far  surpassed 
by  opium,  the  imports  of  which  into  China  ^*  have 
sextupled  since  1816-^17,  and  are  now  worth/' 
says  M'Culloch,  <*  about  •13,600,000."  The 
same  writer  acknowledges  that  the  amount  of 
exports  from  China  to  India  ''  is  not  very  con- 
siderable." In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  East  India  Company, 
from  its  origin  down  to  the  year  1834,  monopolized 
the  tea  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China. 
Prior  to  1834,  no  British  subject,  not  authori^ced 
by  the  Company,  was  ever  allowed  openly  to  import 
tea,  though  considerable  quantities  have  at  different 
times  been  smuggled  into  the  country. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  British  trade 
with  China  for  the  year  1833. 

British  Exports  to  China. 

Opium,         -  -  -  .  5 11,618,167 

Other  exports,  -  -  -  11,858,077 


Total,  •  -  923,476,244. 

British  Imports  from  China^  in  1833. 

Tea,  .  -  -  .  f  9,133,749 

Other  imports,  ...  11,309,521 


Total,  .  -  f20,443,270. 

Leaving  a  balance  of  more  than  three  millions  to 
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be  remitted  in  specie  from  China  to  India  or  Great 
Britain. 

Next  to  the  British  trade,  the  largest  in  tonnage 
aod  Talue  at  Canton,  is  that  of  the  United  States. 
Oar  commerce  with  China  has,  however,  fluctuated 
more  than  the  British  trade.  In  1831-32,  our  ex- 
ports to  and  imports  from  China,  were  each  of 
them  Tery  nearly  6,000,000  of  dollars.  In  1833, 
in  consequence  of  the  remission  of  the  duties  on 
(ea,  the  trade  increased,  and  the  exports  and  im- 
ports at  Canton  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen,  ex- 
ceeded in  the  aggregate  16,000,000  of  dollars,  and 
gave  employment  to  nearly  fifty  small  vessels. 
So  large  was  the  importation  of  tea  that  year, 
that  heavy  losses  were  sustained)  and  our  com- 
merce with  China  in  1834  was  considerably  di- 
minished. From  that  time  to  the  present,  our 
trade  with  that  empire  has  probably  fluctuated 
more  than  ever ;  indeed  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
most  foreign  nations  has  been  subject  to  great 
Ticissitudes.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Sep- 
trmber,  IS40,  has  not,  we  believe,  been  published ; 
hit  his  report  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
September,  1839,  is  before  us,  and  on  referring  to 
it,  we  find  that  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
September,  1839,  the  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  China,  amounted  to  $3,678,509,  and  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  to  China,  for  the 
same  period,  were  81,533,601.  Teas  were  im- 
ported to  the  amount  of  nine  and  a  quarter  millions 
ot*  pounds,  the  value  of  which  was  $2,400,000. 
The  Dcit  article  of  importance  is  silk,  which  was 
imported  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  million  more. 
Cassia,  opium,  nankeens,  porcelain  and  pepper, 
vere  also  imported  from  the  same  country,  though 
in  roaali  quantities.  Specie  is  the  principal  article 
nf  export  from  the  United  States  to  China ;  the 
Beit  in  value  during  the  year  1839,  was  cotton 
goods,  to  the  amount  of  $255,000.  The  other 
exports  were  soap  and  spermaceti,  furs,  skins, 
^wm^fiour,  manufactured  tobacco,  (only  thirty-one 
thousand  pounds,)  and  ginseng.  This  root  grows  in 
the  irestcro  part  of  Virginia,  and  is,  we  think,  sold 
there  for  about  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  In 
China,  it  stands  at  the  head  o(  all  medical  remo- 
ves, and  formerly  sold  for  eight  times  its  weight 
IB  fl/rer. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  extent  of  the  Dutch, 
French,  Danish,  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Swedish 
^nules  with  the  Chinese  empire,  but  they  are  in- 
considerable in  comparison  with  the  British  trade 
or  that  of  the  United  States  with  China. 

With  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin  China,  Japan, 
Bonieof  Sumatra,  Siam,  Tonqnin,  &c.,  the  Chinese 
e7.Try  on  the  foreign  trade  in  their  favorite  junks. 

Canton  is  the  great  port  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can intercourse  with  China.     Business  is  trans- 


acted in  a  jargon  of  the  English  language,  and 
the  sounds  of  such  letters  as  B,  D,  R,  and  X,  are 
altogether  unknown  in  China.  Instead  of  these, 
they  substitute  some  other  letter,  each  as  L  for  R, 
which  causes  a  Chinese  dealer  in  rice  to  oflTer  for 
sale  in  English  a  very  unmarketable  commodity. 
It  was  affirmed  by  most  of  the  witnesses  examined 
by  committees  of  the  British  Parliament,  that 
there  is  no  port  in  the  world,  where  cargoes  may 
be  sold  and  bought,  unloaded  and  loaded,  with  more 
activity  afid  speed,  than  at  Canton.  In  1833, 
among  the  foreign  merchants,  residing  at  that  port, 
there  were  eight  British  firma,  seven  American, 
and  one  joint  French  and  Dutch  firm. 

The  following  inscriptions  have  been  seen  on 
the  Chinese  shops  in  Canton  :  **  Gossiping  and 
long  sitting,  injure  business.^'  '*  Former  customers 
have  inspired  caution — no  credit  given.*'  "A 
small  stream  always  flowing.'*  "  Goods  genuine, 
prices  true."    "  Trade  circling  like  a  wheel,"  &c. 

Provisions  and  refreshments  of  all  sorts  are 
said  to  be  abundant  at  Canton,  and  generally  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Every  description  of  them  is 
sold  by  w^eight.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
Chinese  make  no  use  of  milk,  either  in  its  liquid 
statCf  or  in  the  shape  of  butter  or  cheese.  Among 
other  delicacies  of  a  Chinese  market,  are  to  be  seen 
cats,  dogs,  owls,  hawks  and  horseflesh !  It  is  not 
our  rule  to  dispute  de  gustibus^  and  of  course  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  Dietetic  discussions  we  leave 
to  the  doctor  and  the  dyspeptic,  the  epicure  and 
the  gourmand. 

And  if  Chinese  ladies  prefer  the  artificial  and 
diminutive  foot  to  the  natural  one — if  the  ladies  of 
our  country  admire  the  form  of  the  wasp  more 
than  that  of  Venus  de  Medicis,  be  it  so.  Heaven 
forbid  ffaat  we,  by  any  gratuitous  advice  or  harsh 
reproof  of  mirs,  should  draw  upon  our  head  the 
displeasure  of  the  ladies — tlic  loveliest,  and  kindest, 
and  best  portion  of  the  human  race. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  ihdiflTerence  long 
manifested  by  th0  rulers  of  China  towards  foreign 
commerce.  It  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  as- 
certain whether  the  contracted  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, upon  this  subject,  proceeded  from  igno- 
rance of  the  salutary  influences  of  foreign  com- 
merce upon  the  industry  and  intellect  of  a  nation, 
or  whether  it  resulted  from  the  apprehension  that 
extensive  foreign  intercourse  would  arouse  the 
popular  mind — excite  a  desire  for  change  and  no- 
velty— diffuse  the  spirit  of  discontent,  and  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  fabric  of  government. 
Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  policy  of  China,  in 
respect  to  foreign  trade,  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
her  encouragement  of  the  domestic  commerce  be- 
tween the  several  provinces  of  the  Empire.  It 
seems  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government  to  re- 
strict the  intercpurse  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
Empire  to  inland  navigation.  The  great  variety 
of  climate  within  the  country,  and  the  diversity  of 
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its  productions,  make  the  northern  and  southern 
prorinces  dependent  upon  each  other  for  supplies. 
The  south  provides  the  great  staple  of  rice,  as 
well  as  sugar ;  the  east  alTords  silk,  cotton  and 
tea ;  the  west,  metals  and  minerals  ;  and  the  north, 
furs.  Few  countries  possess  greater  inducements 
or  greater  facilities  for  active  internal  commerce. 

Mr.  Davis  expresses  the  belief  that  "  in  point 
of  extent  and  magnitude  of  undertaking,  the  Im- 
perial Canal  is  unrivalled  by  any  other  work  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  world."  It  is  sufficiftntly  wide 
and  deep  for  ship  navigation,  and,  what  is  more  re- 
markable, the  same  mode  of  navigation  has  con- 
tinued for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  "  No- 
thing," Mr.  Davis  says,  "  could  more  strongly 
characterize  the  busy  trading  character  of  the 
Chinese  among  themselves  and  the  activity  of  their 
internal  traflic,  than  the  vast  numbers  of  passage 
boats  which  are  constantly  sailing  along  the  rivers 
and  canals,  crowded,  both  inside  and  out,  with  a 
host  of  passengers.  The  fare  in  these  vessels  is, 
quaintly  enough,  termed  shucy-keo,  "  water  legs," 
as  it  serves  in  lieu  of  those  limbs,  to  transport  the 
body.  None,  however,  above  the  poorer  classes, 
avail  themselves  of  these  conveyances,  as  a  small 
private  boat  can  always  be  engaged  by  natives,  at 
a  sufficiently  cheap  rate.  That  the  company  on 
board  the  public  transports  is  not  of  the  most  select 
order,  is  plain,  from  a  caution  generally  pasted 
against  the  mast, "  Kin  shin  ho  paoii,'*^  "  mind  your 
purses." 

The  Grand  Canal  is  several  hundred  miles  in 
length,  and  was  so  located  as  to  render  available 
much  land  that  would  otherwise  have  continued  an 
irreclaimable  swamp.  In  some  places,  however, 
the  canal  has  a  considerable  elevation.  The  large 
city  of  Iloae-gan-foo,  near  the  Yellow  river,  ex- 
tends for  about  three  miles,  very  much  below  tlie 
level  of  the  canal.  "  In  passing  along  its  dilapi- 
dated walls,  upon  which  we  looked  down  from  our 
boats,  it  was  impossible  not  to  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  any  accident  occurring  to  the  banks  of  the 
canal,  as  the  total  destruction  of  the  city  must 
have  been  inevitable" — vol.  1st,  page  130.  In 
every  part  of  its  course,  it  passes  through  alluvial 
soil,  easily  penetrated  by  the  tools  of  workmen ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  part  of  it  car- 
ried through  twenty  miles  of  country  unassisted 
by  tributary  streams.  The  canal  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  anxiety  and  expense  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  Men  are  used  in  lieu  of  horses  to 
track  the  boats.  Horses  were  formerly  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  they  doubtless  would  bo  now, 
but  for  the  density  of  population  throughout  the 
Empire. 

Putting  speed  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Davis 
thinks  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
travelling  by  water  is  so  commodious  as  in  China, 
and  he  attributes  this  circumstance  to  the  universal 
prevalence  of  that  mode  of  locomotion.    All  the 


Chinese  river-craft  he  pronoancea  to  be  unririlM 
He  thus  continues : 

'*  The  small  draft  of  water,  and,  at  tlie 
time,  great  burden  and  stiffness  of  their  n 
the  perfect  case  with  which  they  are  workii 
through  the  most  intricate  passages  and  mnl 
crowded  rivers,  and  the  surprising  accommoditiii 
which  they  afford,  have  sdways  attracted  attai- 
tion" — ^\'ol.  i,  p.  314. 

The  following  extract  shows  that  the  weikkf 
Chinese  do  not  overlook  comfort  when  traveUi^f : 

^*  The  travelling  barges,  used  by  mandarins  tai 
opulent  persons,  afford  a  degree  of  eomfort  nl 
accommodation  quite  unknown  in  boats  of  the  \ 
description  elsewhere;  but  it  must  be 
that  speed  is  a  quality  which  they  do  not 
The  roof  is  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
height,  and  the  principal  accommodations  eonii' 
of  an  ante-room  at  the  head  for  servants,  a  littqf- 
room  about  the  centre  of  the  boat,  and  a  sleqim 
apartment  and  closet  abaft.  All  the  cooking  gotf 
on  upon  the  high  overhanging  stern,  where  Al 
crew  also  are  accommodated.  There  are  ga^^ 
ways  of  boards  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  vttft  - 
serve  for  poling  along  the  shallows,  by  means  ■ 
very  long  and  light  bamboos,  and  which  also  iDl# 
of  the  servants  and  crew  passing  from  head  A: 
stern  without  incommoding  the  inmates.  IMk 
better  boats  are  very  well  lighted  by  glaa 
at  the  sides,  or  by  the  thin  interior  lamina 
oyster  shells.  Others  have  transparent  pi^er 
gauze,  on  which  are  painted  flowers,  binb, 
other  devices,  while  the  partitions  of  the 
mcnts  are  varnished  and  gilded.  The  deeb  M^ 
floors  of  the  cabins  remove  in  square  compai 
and  admit  of  all  the  baggage  being  stowed 
in  the  hold.  Everything  in  their  river-botli  11 
kept  remarkably  clean." 

With  all  of  her  faults,  China  possesses  ndlMi 
that  we  admire.     Where  do  the  aged  receifep 
larger  share  of  that  respect  and  reveience  wUek 
are,  every  where,  their  due,  than  in  China  1  Th» 
great  antiquity  of  China  itself  makes  her  anobjeflft 
of  interestinjT  contemplation.     Since  the  fooadi* 
tion  of  the  Empire,  kingdoms  have  arisen,  pt**^ 
through  youth  and  manhood,  and  sunk  into  oUiriot » 
yet  the  Celestial   Empire  survives,  and  in 
populous  and  powerful  than  ever.     Where  is  lil 
rature  more   honored  and  respected?   What 
vernment  has  more  encouraged  internal  trade, 
bestowed  higher  honors  upon  husbandry!  Wh«* 
shall  we  find  a  people  more  perseveringly  iado** 
trious,  more  habitually  temperate,  and  so  devoieX 
to  peaceful  pursuits  ?  Her  rulers  have,  like  oomr 
avoided  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  natioMb 
and  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  have  evinced  ft 
commendable  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  wholl 
Empire.     While  European  sovereigns  were  ndof 
over  **  the  plundered  ploughman  and  beggared ye>> 
manry,"  raising  armies  and  shedding  the  blood  rf 
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tbeir  aabjects,  the  nilen  of  China  were  thinking 

of  peace  and  the  plough,  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 

silk  coeoooeiy. 

We  hare  do  leisure  for  a  detailed  enumeration 
of  the  Tirtaea  or  yices  of  China.  Among  other 
defects,  we  condemn  her  excessiTO  self-conceit 
and  presomption,  both  of  which  are  great  barriers 
to  improrement,  and  not  less  reprehensible  in  na- 
tions than  in  indindaals.  An  unbounded  presump- 
tion has  prompted  her  to  regard  all  other  nations 
as  barbarians.  Vanity,  or  some  other  cause  not 
more  excusable,  has  induced  her  to  avoid  and  des- 
pise extensive  foreign  intercourse  :  hence  her  pre- 
jadices  are  numerous  and  inveterate,  and  supersti- 
tion eontinnes  in  the  ascendant.  She  encourages 
iotemal  trade,  and  must  be  sensible  of  its  benign 
influence  upon  the  social  relations  of  an  empire ; 
nor  can  she  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  important 
coamercial  and  political  results  of  an  active  do- 
ffifeUic  commerce ;  yet  China  has  not  fully  recog- 
nized the  valuable  truth,  that  Providence  in  grant- 
ing to  one  nation  what  others  want,  evidently  de- 
signed that  they  should  be  mutually  dependent 
Qpoo  each  other.  This  truth,  so  obvious  and  pal- 
pable to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, is  progressing,  and  will  continue  to  progress, 
in  China.  Her  rulers  may  continue  to  deride  and 
despise  it,  but  her  people  will  cling  to  it,  and  pub- 
lic opinion*  will  successfully  urge  its  emphatic  ac- 
knowledgment and  thorough  recognition  by  the 
Chinese  gOTcmment.  Her  short-sighted  foreign 
policy  will  ultimately  succumb  to  the  enterprise  of 
eommerce  and  the  energy  of  truth ;  the  defects  of 
her  administration  to  the  genius  of  reform ;  her 
long  cherished  superstitions  to  the  might  and  ma- 
jesty of  Christianitj. 

January  f  1841. 


THE  GOURD  AND  THE  PALM-TREE. 

{A  Tale  from  the  Oerman.) 

BY  MkS.  K.  J.  KAME8. 
I. 

A  eoBceited  yoan^  Gourd  woand  herself  from  the  root 
To  the  k^  of  a  Palm-tree's  loftiest  bough, 

Aad  in  icom  glancing  down  at  hie  mossy-shod  foot, 
Sb«  saveiljr  ask*d  him—"  how  old  art  thou  ?'^ 

ir. 

The  stately  old  Palm  said,  "  an  handrcd  yean 

HsTe !  lifted  my  head  to  yon  distant  heaven.** 
*' Aa  hundred !"  she  crieil,  "do  I  credit  my  ears ? 

Look— one  day  with  thy  century  hath  made  me  oven.** 

ill. 
"  I  know  that  very  well,  my  gay  new  comer/' 

Replied,  with  a  smile,  the  aged  Palm-tree. 
**  Bat  a  Oourd  bath  climb'd  up  around  me  every  summer, 

As  proud  and  as  ahonrlived  as  thou  wilt  be." 
fiiruiry,  1841. 

•  "  I  know  one,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  who  is  wiser  than 
Voltaire,  and  haa  more  understanding  than  Napoleon  him- 
•e:f  snd  all  ministers  who  ever  wen*,  are,  or  will  bo ;  and 
(^  Obe  is  poUie  opifuoB^" 


HARRIET  UVERMORE. 

Since  the  receipt  of  our  last  communication  from 
the  *'  lonely  Pilgrim,"  as  she  styles  herself,  Bey* 
rout,  from  whence  she  dates,  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  Allied  Powers.  We  shall  feel  some  solici- 
tude as  to  her  fate,  till  we  shall  again  hear  from 
her.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  peculiar 
faith,  be  it  right  or  \iTong :  if  she  be  the  victim  of 
delusion,  it  is  of  a  most  harmless  kind,  disturbing 
the  comfort  of  no  one  but  herself;  and  we  must 
again  confess  our  admiration  for  that  singleness 
of  heart  with  which  she  has  yielded  herself  to  the 
dictates  of  duty.  Let  no  one  say  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  matter;  for,  to  one  co^stituted  like 
Miss  Livermore,  the  impulse  to  which  she  has  sa- 
criiiced  healthy  friends  and  country,  has  assumed 
the  imperiousness  of  the  voice  of  duty.  It  is  duty 
to  her,  though  others  may  not  perceive  it. 

We  believe  she  errs  in  the  too  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  but  who  is  to  say  positively  in 
how  much  she  errs  ?  Circumstances  certainly  in- 
dicate a  nearer  approximation  to  what  she  has  pre- 
dicted, than  any  of  us  would  have  been  willing  to 
allow  eight  years  ago,  when  she  lectured  upon 
these  things.  The  progress  of  human  society,  and 
the  general  dissemination  of  light,  threatens  to 
overturn  the  despotisms  of  the  earth ;  and  none  of 
us  may  tell  what  will  be  the  results,  afiecting  the 
condition  of  "  God's  chosen  people."  •  Few  of  us* 
acquainted  with  the  political  history  of  the  Jews, 
their  condition  in  the  nations  whither  they  have 
been  dispersed,  their  former  wrongs  and  persecu- 
tions when  they  were  literally  a  *^  hissing  and  a 
by-word  in  the  earth,"  their  subsequent  toleration, 
and  their  present  privileges,  and  their  high  state  of 
equality  in  our  own  country,  can,  like  Miss  Liver- 
more,  look  forward  to  the  gathering  of  the  dis- 
persed, the  rebuilding  of  Zion,  and  the  return  of 
the  outcasts  from  all  places  whither  they  have  been 
driven,  to  restore  the  ancient  glory  of  the  tribes. 

But  let  her  enjoy  her  opinion ;  let  her,  in  the 
simplicity  of  her  faith,  do  as  she  listeth ;  and  we 
must  deprecate  the  gruff  heartlessness  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, who,  we  are  told,  said  to  her,  with  soma 
asperity,  "  Madam,  you  are  going  on  a  wild-goose 
chase."  Suppose  it  be  so,  she  harms  no  one,  and 
should  pass  unmolested. 

She  remained  some  months  at  Malta,  living  in 
the  priraitiveness  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  minis- 
tering to  her  wants  with  her  own  hands.  She 
seems  to  have  suffered  much  inconvenience  on  ac- 
count of  the  non-arrival  of  clothing,  which  she  left 
to  be  forwarded  from  Philadelphia,  to  the  care  of 
the  Anierican  Consul  at  Gibraltar.  Nine  letters, 
she  tells  us,  she  has  despatched,  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  yet  they  come  not.  We  hope  this  is  not 
to  be  imputed  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  her 
friends, — for  surely  her  exile  and  solitariness  pre- 
sent strong  claims  upon  their  sympathies. 
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At  Malta  she  again  experienced  the  frank  hospi- 
tality of  the  Consul  at  Valetta,  Mr.  Andrews,  and 
takes  occasion  to  inveigh  warmly  against  the  policy 
of  our  government,  in  withholding  adequate  compen- 
sation to  our  consuls,  thereby  compelling  them  to 
engage  in  pursuits  foreign  to  their  office  for  a  live- 
lihood. She  thinks  it  ill  comports  with  the  dignity 
of  a  great  people,  that  its  officers  abroad  should  be 
engaged  in  petty  speculations,  trafficking  in  wines, 
watches,  and  the  like  commodities.  She  thinks 
"  OUT  government  is  acting  too  much  like  the  Pha- 
roahs  of  old,  who  compelled  the  children  of  Israel 
to  make  bricks  without  straw. ^* 

She  had  at  one  time  determined  to  winter  at 
Malta,  but  suddenly  a  "  strong  impression,''^  which 
she  declares  seemed  to  herself  "  paramount  to  a 
Divine  command,''  urged  her  to  proceed  on  to  her 
place  of  destination,  Jerusalem.  Accordingly,  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1840,  which  she  describes  as 
the  commencement  of  a  great  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews,  she  embarked  on  board  of  a  British 
steamer  bound  for  Alexandria. 

She  arrived  there  after  a  voyage  of  six  days, 
and  remained  in  the  City  of  the  Macedonian  only 
one  night,  being  compelled  by  absolute  terror  to  fly 
a  city  where  her  helpless  loneliness  exposed  her  to 
every  kind  of  annoyance.  In  her  voyages  she 
seems  to  have  suflTered  exceedingly  from  sea-sick- 
ness, and  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  "  nothing 
short  of  imperative  necessity,  or  absolute  duty, 
should  ever  influence  a  woman  to  venture  upon  the 
great  deep,'^  and  this,  too,  while  she  is  on  her  se- 
cond voyage  to  Jerusalem,  called  thither  by  a 
voice  which  she  dared  not  disobey,  and  at  an  age 
when  she  must  go  forth  most  assuredly  to  return 
no  more !  She  feels  this,  and  there  is  something 
extremely  aflfecting  in  her  allusions  to  her  age  and 
infirmities.  In  imagination  we  behold  the  solitary 
woman  upon  her  entrance  into  the  Holy  City, 
worn  by  age,  and  weary  with  travel,  conscious  that 
she  shall  no  more  go  forth ;  but  content — ^for  she 
will  repose  upon  consecrated  earth — after  having 
literally  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  the  blessed  Sa- 
viour, knelt  by  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and 
inhaled  the  pure  air  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. — 
Why  should  desires  like  these  be  regarded  as  delu- 
sions 1  Why  should  one,  bound  by  few  social  ties, 
as  in  the  case  of  Miss  Livermore,  who  felt  herself 
impelled  by  irresistible  desire  to  visit  a  scene  of 
such  momentous  interest,  be  branded  as  a  fanatic, 
only  because  she  is  a  woman  ? — for  men  do  such 
things,  and  win  the  meed  of  fame.  She  hints  at  a 
want  of  sympathy  from  those  she  encountered, 
more  than  once ;  but  adds,  *'  my  judgment  is  with 
the  Lord,  who  looketh  upon  my  pilgrimagq  not  as 
man  doth.'* 

Arrived  at  Beyrout,  she  was  obliged  to  perform 
a  quarantine  of  eight  days,  which,  in  a  Turkish 
lazaretto,  she  describes  as  the  horror  of  horrors. 
Here  she  suflTered  trom  the  imposition  of  servants, 


and  unwholesome  food  and  air.  The  keeper  wai 
an  old  Egyptian  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Pacha,  and  who  shared  the  common 
superstition  and  terror  which  his  character  has  in- 
spired. He  related  that  the  Paoha  often  eat  and 
fought  at  the  same  time ;  that  he  was  invulnerable; 
no  bullet  could  wound  him ;  often,  upon  bis  return 
to  his  tent,  when  he  unfastened  his  girdle,  the  balls 
would  roll  about  the  floor  which  had  been  aimed  at 
his  life. 

Quarantine  being  performed.  Miss  Livermere 
entered  upon  housekeeping.     The  rainy  season  set 
in,  and  she  seems  to  have  sufiered  severely  from 
illness,  damp,  and  the  miserable  state  of  her  apart- 
ment; it  being  a  mere  shell,  through  which  the 
wind  and  rain  found  ready  entrance.     It  had,  how- 
ever, one  redeeming  trait,  and  that  was  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect  which  it  commanded.     Deep  hu- 
mility, and  elevated  religious  emotions,  are  excited 
while  beholding  the  splendors  of  natural  scenery, 
contrasting  so  painfully  with  the  moral  debasement 
in  the  midst  of  it !     From  her  patched  and  broken 
window  she  could  look  oflf  upon  the  distant  peaks 
of  Lebanon,  white  with  perpetual  snow;  upon  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  foreground 
of  verdure ;  upon  orchards  of  almonds  and  mulberry 
trees,  figs,  olives,  and  the  towering  palm. 
'     Physically  feeble  and  exhausted,  her  religious 
faith  and  conviction  that  she  was  still  in  the  path 
of  duty,  appear  never  to  have  deserted  her.    She 
expresses  neither  regret  nor  repining,  but  is  firm  in 
the  assurance  that  all  her  path  has  been  directed 
in  infinite  wisdom.     She  is  visited  by  a  grey-liaired 
missionary  from  the  London  Board  of  Missions; 
and  great  is  her  delight  to  hear  her  own  tongue, 
and  the  voice  of  prayer  beneath  her  own  roof. 
They  discuss  together  their  peculiar  modes  of  faith, 
and  she  finds  his  sentiments  diflering  materially 
from  her  own,  as  to  the  restoration  and  miracu- 
lous conversion  of  the  Jews  to   the    Gospel  of 
Christ;  and  is  at  some  pains  to  convince  him  of 
what  she  conceives  to  bo  an  error,  but  with  what 
success  we  are  not  informed.     They  part,  probably 
forever, 

She  is  impatient  to  reach  Jerusalen),  and  details 
a  portion  of  the  perib  to  which  she  will  be  exposed 
in  her  sojourn  in  that  "  *  City  of  Judgment,  war, 
pestilence,  famine,  and  the  earthquake  ;^  and  if  it 
be  asked,  why  do  I  press  onward  to  such  an  empo- 
rium of  wretchedness?  I  reply,  I  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  die  there,  if  the  Lord  will ;"  and  then,  in  the  full- 
ness of  faith  and  hope,  she  presses  her  belief  as  to 
the  visible  appearance  of  Jesus  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  to  judge  his  people. 

Leave  her  to  the  simplicity  of  her  faith ;  it  can 
disappoint  none  but  herself;  and  such  a  spirit  is  in- 
finitely more  to  be  desired  than  that  cold  specu- 
lating unbelief,  that  requires  the  sanction  of  reason 
for  things  superior  to  reason  itself. 

She  contrasts  her  own  situation,  suffering  from 
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sickness,  prixations,  and  hardships  of  every  kind, 
vith  that  of  those  who  may  read  her  epistle  in 
their  loxurioas  parlors,  and  faring  daintily  every 
day.  And  we  mast  confess,  while  she  did  so,  we 
could  not  perceive  that  the  latter  gave  any  better 
eTidence  of  the  soundness  of  their  reason,  while 
thus  lapped  in  indolence,  than  does  the  undoubting 
Harriet  in  her  lonely  pilgrimage,  sustained  by  the 
activity  of  sentiment,  the  excess  of  faith. 

At  the  date  of  her  letter,  the  tragedy  of  Damas- 
cm  had  just  reached  her ;  the  arrest  and  condem- 
nation of  seventy-two  Jews  for  the  murder  of  a 
Catholic  priest  and  servant,  who,  it  was  pretended, 
\rere  used  as  a  sacrifice ;  and  she  appeals  warmly 
to  the  8}inpathies  of  England  and  America  in  be- 
half of  the  Jews. 

Her  next  date  wiU  probably  be  from  Jerusalem, 
when  we  shall  hope  for  something  definite  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  Jews  there,  and  other  items 
of  interest. 


THE  CHATEAU  DE  MELUN. 

BV  ROBBKT  L.  WADE. 

The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal, 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel, 
And  gare  the  hosrs  kind  breast  to  feel 

Meed  for  his  hospitality  ! 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warmed  that  hand, 
At  midnight  ann*d  it  with  the  brand 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry.  'Scott. 

TwM  a  bright  day  in  September,  1380 — the  leaves  on  the 
tit«8  aod  the  garniture  of  the  fields  and  meadows  still  re- 
tiioed  iheir  green  luxuriance,  while  the  birds  of  summer 
v€t  lingered,  warbling  forth  their  melting  melodies  about 
ihrcir  acLOStomed  haunts,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun, 
tbon  of  their  hot  midsummer  power,  fell  in  columns  of 
lazy  mellow ness  upon  the  smiling  earib. 

It  «vas  jast  noon  when  a  small  body  of  horsemen  cmei^cd 
from  a  thick  wood  which  skirted  the  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Languedoc,  and  proceeded  at  rapid  paces  along 
t'je  highway,  which  led  in  a  direction  still  farther  south. 
IV  cavalcade  though  small,  made  up  for  that  deficiency  by 
il?  stren«th,  each  man  being  mounted  on  a  powerful  steed 
^Hil  anntfd  to  the  teeth  with  almoat  every  description  of 
weapon,  offensive  and  defensive,  while  the  banner  of  the 
redoabt^Ie  Duke  of  Anjou,  which  wis  spread  to  the 
tr«tze  at  the  head  of  the  party,  was  sufficient  at  least  to 
preserve  them  from  molestation  from  the  numerous  bands 
of  wandering  Reiters,  which  the  disordered  and  unorgani- 
tfd  state  of  the  country  had  driven  to  a  life  of  outlawry. 

The  whole  number  of  the  body  of  horsemen  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  of  these  two  only,  v^ho  rode 
at  the  bead  somewhat  in  advance,  appeared  to  be  of  rank. 
Ttie  others,  with  the  exception  of  a  page  who  bore  bis  lord's 
iKJmet  and  a  few  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  armor,  and  a 
chnriish  looking  peasant,  were  apparently  men-at-arms  and 
Ulijwere  of  their  leader,  as  they  each  wore  upon  their  breast 
the  badge  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  eldest  of  the  two  horse- 
men at  the  head  of  the  party,  was  a  man  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  but  on  his  coontenance,  which,  as  he  wore  but  a 
■Ball  velvet  cap  upon  his  head,  was  exposed  in  full  sight, 


the  marks  of  unbridled  passions  and  an.ungovemed  temper 
were  legibly  traced.  lie  was  mounted  upon  a  steed  ar- 
rayed in  the  customary  armor  and  trappings  of  the  period, 
who  seemed  by  his  rcstivenesa  and  constant  tossing  of  his 
head  to  partake  of  the  impatience  of  his  rider.  His  body 
was  cased  in  a  li^ht  suit  of  steel  mail,  and  over  his  shoul- 
ders was  thrown  cnreles&ly,  yet  gracefully,  a  magnificent 
cloak  of  crimson  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  cord  and  edg- 
ing, with  the  arms  of  Anjoa  embroid«'red  upon  the  leftside. 
Upon  his  head  he  wore  a  slight  velvet  cnp,  looped  up  at 
one  side  with  a  sparkling  jewel,  from  which  rose,  nodding 
with  the  motions  of  the  wearer,  a  single  spotless  white 
feather.  He  wore  no  arms  excepting  a  cross-hilted  sword 
by  his  side,  and  a  small  dagger  at  his  girdle ;  his  lance  and 
other  weapons  being  borne  by  the  page  in  the  rear. 

His  companion,  who  rode  by  his  i^ide,  appeared  by  the 
familiarity  of  their  conversation  to  be  his  equal,  at  least  in 
arms.  He  sat  his  charger,  a  tall  and  powerful  animal,  with 
ease  and  grace,  and  though  encumbered  with  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  suit  of  mail  and  arms,  all  of  which  he  bore  him- 
self, managed  him  with  such  skill  and  adroitness  as  showed 
that  he  had  been  bred  to  arms.  From  his  lance,  which  he 
carried  poised  in  a  perpendicular  position,  streamed  a  small 
pennon,  upon  which  was  worked  the  simple  design  of  a 
pair  of  swords  crossed,  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  denoting 
a  soldier  of  fortune.  Although  several  years  younger  ap- 
parently than  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  bis  frame  appeared  more 
strong  and  compact,  and  there  was  the  fierce  fire  of  strong 
determination  glaring  from  his  eyes,  and  the  signs  of  a 
rigid  and  resolute  mind,  which  were  entirely  wanting  in 
his  noble  comrade. 

"  As  I  was  saying,  Mortier,"  said  Anjou  to  his  companion, 
as  their  horses'  hoofs  leaving  the  green  sward  of  the  forest 
struck  upon  the  flinty  highway,  **  Charles,  the  sage,  showed 
not  much  nice  discrimination  of  human  character,  in  leav- 
ing mo  Regent  of  France  at  his  death,  during  the  young 
dauphin's  minority." 

"  I  do  believe  you,  Anjoii,"  replied  the  other,  with  a  gay 
laugh,  **  and  moreover  I  think  not  that  his  confidence  would 
have  been  much  increased,  could  heliuve  anticipated  such 
an  expedition  as' this  which  we  are  now  engaged  upon. 
Most  certainly  that  movement  belied  his  title  for  once." 

The  Duke  of  Anjou*sgrim  countenance  was  illumined 
by  a  smile,  as  he  replied, 

*'  Well,  Mortier,  if  I  am  to  undertake  the  cares  and  anx- 
ieties of  the  Regency,  I  will  at  least  take  good  measures 
to  amply  compensate  myself.  The  young  Charles  is  now 
but  twelve  years  old,  and  although  the  policy  of  his  feiher 
created  a  law  empowering  him  to  ascend  the  throne  at 
fourteen,  yet  two  whole  years  is  too  long  a  period  to  be 
thrown  idly  away,  when  fortune  and  glory  can  so  easily 
be  won  upon  the  tented  field." 

"  And  yet  the  old  monarch  shewed  his  love  for  you  in 
slighting  Bourbon,  Berry  and  Burgundy,  each  of  whom  had 
as  good  a  right  to  the  regency  as  yourself." 

"  Policy— policy,"  answered  Anjou,  "'twas  a  compro- 
mise all  round.  Although  I  am  Regent,  and  for  the  present 
ostensible  ruler  of  France,  yet  Burgundy  and  Bourbon 
have  the  sole  charge  of  the  prince." 

The  conversation  here  turned  on  other  matters,  and  was 
continued  until  the  lengthening  shadows  of  the  trees  and 
other  objects  by  the  rond-side  warned  them  that  the  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  Several  times  during  the  few 
latter  hours,  the  Duke  had  stopped  his  horse  and  gazed 
about  him,  apparently  unsatisfied,  and  then,  without  impart- 
ing his  suspicions,  whatever  they  might  have  been,  pro- 
ceeded on  again ;  but  now,  as  the  shades  of  night  were  be- 
ginning to  fall  around  them,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  hu- 
man habitation  far  or  near,  his  doubts  were  re-awakened  in 
full  force,  and  pulling  up  his  horse  suddenly,  he  gave  the 
command  to  his  followers  to  halt. 
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**  Come  hither,  Jaques,"  he  said. 

The  peasant,  who  had  L>cen  riding  with  a  man-at-arms 
on  each  side,  now  advanced  towards  the  Duke. 

'*  Didiit  thou  not  tell  mc,  that  the  Chateau  de  MeYun  was 
but  a  day*a  rio'o  from  where  wc  started  ?"  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  somewhat  angrily. 

'*  I  did,"  replied  the  man,  sullenly. 

**  And  what  tempted  you  to  ultcr  such  a  lie  ?**  continued 
the  Duke  in  the  same  tone. 

"  1  lied  not,  Duke  of  Anjou,"  answered  the  peasant  with 
a  louder  tone,  and  his  eyes  flashing  indignation  ;  *'  I  told  you 
truth.  The  day  is  not  yet  er\ded,  and  besides,  for  the  last 
three  hours  your  troops  liave  come  along  somewhat  lazily." 

"  Where  then  are  we  ?" 

"  In  the  right  road.  A  little  distance  from  here,  stands 
a  blasted  oak  ;  a  mile  further  on,  you  will  come  to  a  bridge 
that  crosses  a  small  stream ;  pass  that  and  take  the  second 
left  hand  road,  and  then  an  hour's  riding  will  bring  you  to 
the  Chateau  de  Mclun." 

For  a  moment,  the  Duke  hent  his  piercing  eyes  upon  him. 

"  If  you  have  lied,"  said  he,  **  the  fin>t  forest  tree  that 
we  come  to  after  I  have  discovered  your  falsehood,  you 
■ball  swing  from.  Here  Pierre,— Marcel, — take  this  man 
betvkeen  you — guard  him  well — now,  on  !" 

The  troop  was  again  in  motion,  and  for  the  next  half 
hour  naught  was  heard  save  the  occasional  word  of  com- 
mand, the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  stony  road,  the 
jingling  of  spurs  and  the  rattling  of  arms  and  armor. 

The  Duke  seemed  rea.ssured,  as  the  guide-marks  by  the 
road  agreed  with  Jaques'  description,  and  as  they  wheeled 
into  the  second  led  hand  road  beyond  the  bridge  his  confi- 
dence seemed  entirely  restored,  and  he  galloped  on,  talk- 
ing gaily  with  Mortier,  his  companion.  It  was  now  quite 
night,  but  the  moon  which  had  already  appeared  in  glorious 
splendor,  in  the  clear  azure  sky  above,  dispelled  all  fears 
of  darkness.  For  an  hour,  the  cavalcade  rapidly  progress- 
ed, and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Anjou  and  Morlier 
reined  in  their  steeds  at  the  summit  of  an  eminence  in  the 
road,  and  the  whole  troop  came  to  a  dead  halt.  The  deep 
silence  which  succeeded  was  in  happy  keeping  with  the 
beauteous  scene  which  was  there  spread  out  like  a  map 
before  them.  From  the  base  of  the  hill  for  leagues  around 
stretched  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  south  of  France, 
the  fairest  and  most  enchanting  portion  of  the  kingdom. 
Hills  and  dales,  groves  and  woods,  rivers,  lakes  and  streams 
were  presented  successively  to  the  eye,  and  the  bright  moon 
which  was  then  shedding  her  silver>'  light  over  the  whole 
domain,  rendered  the  scene  one  of  still  greater  romance. 
A  short  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  towering  above 
the  tall  trees  around  it,  rose  the  upper  turrets  of  the  Cha- 
teau de  Melun,  clothed  in  day-like  brightness  by  the  clear 
beams  of  the  orb  of  ni£;ht. 

**  There  stands  de  Melun,"  said  Anjou,  first  breaking  si- 
lence as  he  pointed  to  the  Chateau,  "and  in  it,  safely 
•towed  away,  the 

*'  Anjou,"  interrupted  Mortier,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
arm,  "suffer  not  your  joy  to  get  the  better  of  your  rea- 
son." 
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Right.  Mortier,"  replied  the  Duke,  good  humoredly. 
"Jaques!" 

The  peasant,  as  before,  rode  up. 

"  Who  holds  the  Chateau  .'" 

"  The  Chevalier  L*  Hullier." 

"  Right,  I  had  forgotten.    With  any  followers  ?" 

"  Some  half  a  score." 

"  Enough.    Fall  back  into  the  ranks.   Henri,  my  helmet." 

The  page  came  forward,  and  Anjou,  duITing  his  light  vel- 
vet cap,  buckled  his  helmet  upon  his  head,  and  then  receiv- 
ing his  other  arms  successively,  secured  them  in  their  re- 
spective places. 

"  Now,  loldien  and  gallant  comrades,"  said  the  Duke, 


poising  his  heavy  lance  as  though  it  had  been  but  a  ^| 
willow  stick  in  his  hands,  "  we  go  no  (atther  t04ii|jto 
we  must  obtain  quarters  in  the  Chateaa." 

Lifting  a  small  bugle  to  his  lips,  he  blew  a  blaat  aodlH 
and  shrill,  that  it  startled  many  a  gentle  deer  in  the  i^N^ 
ing  brakes  and  bushes,  and  sent  the  owls  that  w«ra  \aMk 
thereabout,  hooting  deeper  into  the  forest. 

"  Now,  put  your  horses  to  their  utmost  speed  in  |Rh 
down  the  hill— make  as  much  noise  as  possible,  M  i| 
shouting — onward." 

Patting  spurs  to  their  already  tired  horses,  the  IN^ 
galloped  heavily  down  the  hill  and  wheeled  into  Un  i 
front  of  the  great  gate  of  the  Chateau  on  the  oattide  of  ||i 
moat.  Lights  gleamed  from  several  loop-bolet  sad  Hfl 
rious  points  about  the  building,  but  not  the  slighteit  s^  f| 
human  animation  was  visible. 

Anjou  waited  for  several  minutes  in  silence,  but  i9V| 
answer  was  returned  to  his  summons,  he  raised  his  Imj^j 
second  time  and  poured  forth  another  long  and 
blast.    The  echoes  were  yet  ringing  among  the 
Melun,  when  a  light  was  seen  in  the  watch-tower 
gate,  and  a  loud  voice  demanded  their  names,  quali^l 
errand. 

"  Say  to  the  Chevalier  L'  Hullier,"  said  the  Duke,  ill 
loud  clear  voice,  which  the  silence  of  the  night 
still  more  impressive,  "  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  RtgcMil 
France  and  guardian  to  the  infant  King,  with  a  bod^ 
men-at-arms,  being  benighted,  requests  the  hospitsU^; 
the  castle  for  himself  and  followers  till  dawn.  Tell 
that  if  he  doubts  the  truth  of  our  being  what  we 
to  appear  himself  upon  the  battlements,  and  by  the  11^ ( 
the  moon  he  can  easily  distinguish  my  banner  and  the  Mr 
coutrements  of  my  troop." 

The  warder  retired,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  to  the  gMl 
joy  of  the  fatigued  horsemen,  the  rattling  of  thechainsMi 
heard,  the  gate  creaked  on  its  rusty  hinges,  the  drawbfi4p 
was  slowly  lowered  till  it  formed  a  safe  and  sufficients^ 
ing  over  the  moat,  and  then  the  troop  passed  over  into  Al 
courtyard. 

L'  Hullier  received  Anjou  and  Mortier  at  the  great  dM 
coolly,  yet  civilly  and  courteously,  and  the  Duke  letvim 
one  of  his  men,  whom  he  had  appointed  second  in  OM^ 
mand,  to  superintend  the  dismounting  and  foddering  of  Al 
horses,  with  strict  orders  to  guard  well  the  peasant  Jsq(M| 
turned  toward  the  house,  and  the  two,  following  the  Cbmi 
lier,  were  ushered  into  a  small  drawing-room  apoa  ip 
second  floor,  lit  up  by  several  wax  candles  along  tho  vri| 
with  a  bright  fire,  although  it  was  yet  quite  early  ia  Ifci 
season,  blazing  upon  tlie  hearth. 

"  I  must  leave  you,  gentlemen,  to  your  own  amnseuMMt  Ai 
a  few  minutes,"  said  the  Chevalier,  as  he  turned  to  ^ 
the  room.  "  I  must  go  l>elow,  to  give  orders  for  the  oriff 
tainment  of  your  followers  in  the  lower  hall." 

The  Duke  and  Mortier  bowed,  and  L*  Hullier  loft  Al 
room.  While  he  was  gone,  Anjou  took  down  a  light  fiiV 
the  wall  and  examined  the  apartment.  It  was  finisbodd 
in  what  was  considered  nn  elegant  style  in  thooe  tel 
with  oaken  and  beech  pannels  ranged  alternately,  tsf 
floor  was  inlaid  with  diamonds  and  octagons  of  viriflfl 
kinds  of  woods,  and  the  massy,  heavy  furniture  of  Al 
room  was  ranged  in  their  various  places.  Upon  ooo  wk 
of  the  apattment,  firmly  fixed  in  the  wall,  was  a  fullloi^ 
portrait  of  Ilu^h  Capet,  dressed  in  a  hunting  suit,  nJ  If 
peared  to  be  just  going  forth  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Ai 
chase.  This  particularly  attracted  Anjou*s  attealiBi 
With  the  hilt  of  his  dagger  he  sounded  every  pait  of  lb 
painting,  as  also  the  adjoining  walls,  but  naught  save  host; 
solid  sounds  were  returned  ;  and  satisfied  that  then  vi 
no  secret  egress  from  the  room,  he  returned  the  ligbl  1 
its  place  just  as  the  Chevalier  re-entered,  preceded  bj  M 
vants  bringing  in  a  full  and  ample  supper.    It  did  Ml  I 
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qeire  ondi  penoasioa  to  indnce  Um  hungry  nobles  to  an- 
liee  tbeir  helmets  uid  sit  doivn  to  the  smoking  Tiands  be- 
ibre  thesit  to  nhich  they  did  full  justice.  Having  then  in> 
timsled  their  desire  for  rest,  senrsnts  were  again  called  in 
aad  they  were  shown  to  their  beds. 

h  was  jost  day-break  on  the  following  morning  that  the 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  assembled  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Chsiteaa  de  Melon,  each  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse 
during  apon  his  arm,  ready  to  stsrt  at  a  moment*s  wam- 
}Bf ;  but  it  was  remarked  by  more  than  one  of  the  few  at- 
tendub  that  they  remained  dismounted,  waiting  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  lord. 

The  CbcTalier,  the  Duke  and  Morlier  stood  within  tho 
dnwiag  mom,  the  two  latter  buckling  on  their  spurs  and 
amor,  which,  being  done,  the  Duke  advanced  to  the  ChcTa* 
ber<-MyiAg, 

"  We  hsTc  but  to  thank  yon  for  your  kindness,  dear  sir, 
to  impart  what  business  brought  us  hither,  and  then  to  take 
our  letTe." 

The  Cheralier  bowed  at  the  first  part  of  the  speech, 
bet  api^ared  sstonished  and  surprised 'at  the  remainder. 

**  Loais  L*  Hallier,**  said  Anjou  afier  a  short  pause,  "  I 
^mssd  of  yon  those  treasures,  which  the  late  King  Charles 
the  Fifth,  somamed  the  Sage,  deposited  here  for  safe 
keeping." 

"  Tretstucs — treasures  !"  reiterated  the  Chevalier. 

'* Treasures,  I  say,"  repeated  Anjou  impatiently.  "  Dis- 
KBiUe  not,  L'  HulUer.  They  are  here.  I  know  it.  I 
wnu^  the  secret  from  the  King  when  he  lay  upon  his  death- 
ly not  three  weeks  since,  at  Beauts  Castle  on  the  Mamo. 
I  hire  come  all  the  way  from  Paris  solely  on  that  account ; 
tai  think  you.  111  return  without  them?  No.  Again,  I 
»ay,  where  is  the  money  T" 

As  he  spoke,  be  seized  the  old  roan  rudely  by  the  throat. 

"Release  me,  Duke  of  Anjou,**  exclaimed  L'  Hullier. 
"  ni  tell  you  this — ^tbe  treasures  you  so  much  covet  are  in 
this  hoase.** 

''^liere?  where?"  demanded  the  Duke,  letting  go  his 

**  Bring  me  an  order  from  those  authorised  to  give  it,  and 
I  will  gladly  deliver  them— not  without." 

*'  Give  them  to  me  now,**  shouted  the  Duke,  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  rage. 

*"  Not  without  the  order.    *Tis  my  firm  resolve.** 

"Then  *foce  God,  Sir  Chevalier,**  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
b's  f«ee  and  lips  white  with  passion,  **  I  swear  to  you,  you 
tSalt  swing  from  your  own  battlements.  What,  ho !  there  !** 
be  eoalinaed,  advancing  to  the  windows  and  addressing  bis 
^bwers.  *'  Cnt  me  from  yonder  tree  its  stoutest  and  largest 
tii^  and  six  of  you  come  up  here." 

Toe  iix  soldiers  immediately  appeared.  Three  were 
coonunded  to  guard  the  door,  and  the  others  awaited  fur- 
tacT  orders. 

The  Duke  paced  op  and  down  the  room  in  silence  until 
the  limb  of  the  tree  was  brought,  and  by  his  orders  it  was 
ri^ed  oat  at  one  of  the  loop-holes  with  a  pulley  and  rope 
aUached,  forming  a  temporary  gallows. 

**  V  HulUer,  look  there,**  said  Anjou,  as  he  satisfied  him- 
self of  its  strength.  **  By  this  sword  I  swear  you  shall  hang 
&»3i  there,  unless  you  accede  to  my  request.  Will  you 
gire  them  up  ?*' 

"  Not  without  an  order.** 

"Obstinate  fool,*'  exclaimed  Anjou,  striking  him  across 
tae  face  with  his  gauntleted  hand. 

Stimg  with  the  insult,  L*  Hullier  seized  him  and  gave 
kiffl  a  most  forcible  posh  from  him. 

"  Seise  him  V  cried  Morlier. 

The  three  soldiers  instantly  grasped  him. 

Impelled  by  the  suddenness  of  the  action,  Anjou  stag- 
Ceitd  across  the  room,  endeavoring  to  recover  himself,  but 
B  rain.    Foicihly  he  fell  agaiast  the  picture  of  Hugh  Ca- 


pet: instantly  exclamations  of  surprise  burst  from  the 
lips  of  Mortier  and  the  soldiers,  and  a  cry  of  despair 
from  L*  Hullier,  as  the  force  of  the  blow  which  Anjou  com- 
municated to  the  painting  as  he  fell  started  its  springs,  and 
causing  it  to  turn  upon  a  pivot,  repealed  a  small  cloect  ad- 
joining it,  to  the  sight  of  all  present.  The  Duke  started  to 
his  feet,  and  with  joy  perceived  that  chance  had  discovered 
lo  him  what  crafty  intrigue  and  force  had  failed  to  do. 
Within  that  closet  lay  the  very  treasure  that  he  had  been 
seeking,  amounting  to  near  a  score  of  large  bags,  full  of 
gold  and  silver  coin.  With  a  glance  of  triumph  at  L*  Hul- 
lier, Anjou  gave  commands  to  the  soldiers,  still  to  retain 
their  possession  of  the  Chevalier*s  person,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  window,  cried  out  to  those  below  in  the  court- 
yard — 

**  Bring  out  two  of  the  stoutest  horses  that  the  stable  con- 
tains, and  fix  panniers  to  them — if  there  are  any  to  be 
found.** 

After  a  short  interval  had  elapsed,  every  thing  was  sn- 
nounced  to  be  in  readiness,  and  then  at  a  sign  from  Anjou 
the  treasuro  was  speedily  removed  to  the  panniers,  on  the 
horses*  backs. 

"  If  it  pleases  you,  beau-sire,**  said  the  Duke,  with  a  sar- 
castic smile,  "  1  could  wish  that  you  would  accompany  me 
below.  I  have  much  to  ssy  to  you  at  parting,  and  time 
presses.** 

L*  Hullier  replied  not  but  with  a  look  of  contempt,  and 
in  obedience  to  a  motion  of  the  Duke,  the  silent  soldiers 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  courtyard,  carrying  with 
them  the  unfortunate  Chevalier,  a  close  prisoner.  Within 
the  yard  the  troops  who  had  remained  unemployed  had  all 
mounted,  as  also  the  peasant  Jaques,  still  in  custody,  while 
near  the  gate,  which  had  been  opened  and  the  draw-bridge 
lowered,  stood  gathered  into  a  horror-stricken  group  the 
few  attendants  of  the  Chateau,  who  with  fearful  anticipa- 
tions were  gazing  at  the  gallows  at  the  loop-hole. 

**  Drive  these  curs  from  the  yard,**  cried  the  harsh  voice 
of  Anjou,  as  he  issued  from  the  portal  of  the  building.  "  Why 
do  you  allow  them  to  tarry  here  ?** 

"  They  are  my  followers  and  here  belong,**  interrupted 
L*  Hullier. 

"Drive  them  from  the  yard!**  cried  Anjou;  and  in  obe- 
dience, his  troops  ejected  the  small  body  from  the  court. 

"And  now,  Sir  Chevalier,"  continued  Anjon^ "  yoii  must 
prepare  for  death.** 

"  For  death  !** 

'•  Aye  !  for  death.*' 

"  It  cannot  be — what  mean  you  ?*' 

"  To  give  you  a  swing  from  yonder  gibbet  Lay  hold  of 
him,  and  bind  him  fast.'* 

Unresistingly  the  sged  man  was  bound*  and  the  rope 
placed  about  bis  neck,  and  without  time— not  even  the  in- 
terval of  a  moment  allowed  for  him  to  make  his  peace  with 
Heaven — he  was  run  up  to  the  rough  gallows  projecting 
from  the  loop. 

"  Villain !  murderer  !**  shouted  Jaques.  "  The  court  of 
France  shall  hear  of  this.** 

"  Ho !  my  sullen  guide,  it  msy  be  so,**  said  Anjou,  "  hut 
not  from  you." 

"  Give  him  a  swing  from  the  same  sign-post,**  exclaimed 
Mortier,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Good,**  answered  Anjou.  "  Rig  out  another  rope  there ; 
quick,  we  must  soon  away.'* 

Eagerly  the  sanguinary  followers  of  the  Duke  obeyed 
his  orders,  and  although  Jaques  straggled  and  fought  hard 
with  his  captors,  yet  superior  numbers  speedily  overeame 
his  strength,  and  it  was  not  many  minutes  ere  the  unfortu- 
nate guide  was  hanging  by  the  side  of  him  whose  wilful 
and  cold-blooded  murder  had  excited  his  indignation. 

"  To  horse  !**  cried  the  stem  voice  of  Anjou  immediately, 
as  the  body  of  the  guide  was  run  up,  "  and  onward.    Ho ! 
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Morticr,"  he  coDtinued,  pointing  to  the  bags  of  gold  and  sti- 
ver, "  is  not  this  a  good  morning's  work  ?" 

"Ay,*'  answered  Morticr—"  but  remember — pur  compact 
before  we  started— one  half." 

"  I  do— I  do»"  replied  Anjou,  impatiently.  "  But  let  us 
first  get  it  into  a  place  of  safety.    Soldiers — on." 

The  bugle  sounded— the  banner  of  Anjou  was  loosed  to 
the  cool  morning  breeze,  and  the  troops  having  filed  across 
the  narrow  bridge,  formed  under  their  leader  and  moved 
quickly  up  the  bill.  'As  they  passed  over  the  summit,  the 
Duke  halted  and  cast  a  look  back  to  the  Chateau.  The 
sun  had  just  lifted  itself  above  the  horizon,  and  its  crimson 
rays  were  at  that  moment  tipping  the  upper  battlements 
with  its  golden  hues ;  at  ihe  same  instant,  with  a  fierce 
smilfl  of  exultation  upon  his  lips,  the  Duke  perceived  wide 
lurid  flames  bursting  from  the  roofs,  windows  and  loop 
holes,  wrapping  the  whole  edifice  in  one  broad  sheet  of 
fire.  Hastily  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  shouting, 

"  On !  on !  to  Paris  !" 

The  next  moment  the  horses'  hoofs  struck  loud  on  the 
flinty  road  as  they  gallopped  on  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  Anjou. 


THE   FUTURE. 


The  past  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  memoiy :  the  future 
is  the  legitimate  province  of  our  hopes.  The  present 
forms  the  only  separation.  On  one  side  lie  the  wide-spread 
ruins  of  the  works  of  many  generations — the  tokens  of  for- 
mer greatness ;  the  broken  armor  and  the  faded  laurel  of 
the  warrior ;  the  mouldering  relics  of  once  midity  empires ; 
the  tombs  of  patriots  and  of  tyrants ;  the  decayed  monu- 
ments of  human  happiness  and  misciy  mingled  together ; 
the  thickly  scattered  memorials  of  error  and  of  folly ;  the 
trophies  of  wisdom  and  truth  ;  the  tracks  of  man's  departure 
from  the  path  of  duty  and  virtue,  and  the  way  that  leads 
back  to  it  again  sprinkled  with  the  precious  blood  of  a 
glorious  Saviour.  What  is  on  the  other  sidd  ?  Shall  we 
abandon  the  stores  and  the  resources  of  the  memory,  and  go 
to  the  reveries  of  the  imagination?  Shall  we  observe  the 
flight  of  birds?  Shall  we  listen  to  the  vaticinations  of  au- 
gurs and  soothsayers  ?  Or  shall  we  consult  the  mysterious 
lore  of  astrology  ?  How  shall  wc  know  the  future  ?  What 
lies  beyond  the  present?  Whatever  can  give  gratification, 
or  will  bring  disappointment.*  All  for  which  wo  hope,  and 
all  that  we  dread.  All  that  can  interest  the  myriads  of 
beings  that  are  scattered  over  the  universe,  during  endless 
ages. 

We  cannot  know  much  of  the  future.  As  long  as  the 
world  lasts  there  will  still  be  seed-time  and  harvest,  sum- 
mer and  winter.  The  cold  winds  will  pass  over  the  earth, 
and  the  fruitful  fields  will  look  barren  and  desolate.  Then 
the  warm  showers  will  return,  and  the  flowers  will  bud 
and  blossom  again.  The  rivers  will  flow  into  the  ocean, 
and  the  roar  of  the  waves  wi!  I  still  be  heard.  One  genera- 
tion will  pass  away  and  another  will  come.  Men  will  de- 
vise a  thousand  schemes  for  the  acquisition  of  perishable 
glory.  All  the  eartlily  grandeur  which  we  now  so  much 
admire,  will  soon  pass  from  the  recollection  of  man;  and 
the  proofs  of  the  littleness  of  the  world  will  HK:rease  with 
the  progress  of  years.  In  all  proba'jility,  wild  and  wicked 
schemes  of  ambition  will  hereafter  desolate  the  earth,  be 
forgotten,  and  tlien  succeeded  by  others  as  vain,  as  vi- 
sionary and  as  calamitous.  Fanaticism  may  again  enlist 
nations  under  its  bloody  banners.  The  future  history  of 
man  may  be  a  mere  rehearsal  of  the  past.  But  we  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  latter  acts  of  the  great  drama  of 


life  will  be  Ijctter  than  the  former :  for  the  light  c»f  expe- 
rience exposes  a  thousand  errors  which  ought  to  be  avoid- 
ed, and  Christianity  is  subduing  the  vicious  passions  of  men. 

The  future  is  the  season  to  which  the  iodustrioos  and 
virtuous  must  look  for  the  reward  of  their  labors.  It  is  the 
season,  too,  when  those  who  have  repented  of  former  evil 
conduct  calculate  upon  reaping  the  fruit  of  reibrmatioB. 
How  consoling  the  reflection  to  those  who  truly  regret 
early  indiscretions !  Fleeting  years  are  ceaselessly  carrying 
the  tokens  of  their  follies  far  into  the  distant  past,  while, 
if  they  have  become  virtuous,  a  thousand  agreeable  objecu 
spring  up  along  their  path  obscuring  whatever  is  unpleasaat 
at  the  beginning. 

There  are  always  two  ideas  in  our  minds  of  the  futorp, 
arising  from  our  reflection  on  death.  One  of  them  repre- 
sents the  future  as  that  period  of  time  which  may  elap« 
before  we  are  confined  to  the  narronf^  limits  of  the  grave. 
The  other  refers  to  whatever  there  is  beyond  the  tomb ;  to 
eternity — death  :  that  solemn  and  inevitable  event,  whicit 
awaits  us  all,  renders  this  division  of  the  future  proper. 
The  most  thoughtless  often  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
his  body  must  moulder  into  dust  The  most  skeptical 
dread  to  exchange  their  sensual  pleasures  for  a  place  amidst 
the  gloomy  mansions  of  the  dead. 

There  is  an  uncertainty  about  coming  events.  W"e  do 
not  know  when  those  that  are  inevitable  will  come.  We  sre 
so  constituted,  however,  by  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator, 
that  if  we  are  mindful  of  our  duties  and  happiness,  we  can 
be  prepared  for  whatever,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  may 
befall  us.  In  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  its  thrre 
great  powers,  memory,  reason  and  imagination,  are  adapted, 
with  astonishing  wisdom,  to  the  three  grand  periods  of 
time  :  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future.  The  memory 
is  stored  with  riches  which  have  been  won  in  past  toils 
and  conflicts  :  and  it  offers,  for  instruction,  the  choicest 
fruits  of  experience.  The  reason  is  active  in  devising  the 
means  necessary  to  supply  our  present  wants  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  in  forming  a  thousand  schemes  for  the  accoma- 
lation  of  wealth,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  glory.  The  ims- 
gination,  bold  and  adventurous,  forms  pleasant  cooceptioos 
of  the  future ;  and  by  its  representations  of  what  may  bo 
our  condition  hereafter,  warns  us  of  the  danger  of  neglect- 
ing a  proper  preparation  to  meet  all  the  vicissitudes  of  hu- 
man existence.  The  reason  may  assist  the  memory  in  the 
accumulation  of  its  useful  stores.  The  memory  may  rea- 
der important  aid  to  the  reason  in  its  contrivances.  And 
in  the  wild  and  uncertain  wanderings  of  the  imagination 
through  the  illimitable  future,  memory  is  its  chart,  and  rea- 
son its  helmsman.  Each  faculty  of  our  nature  receive* 
from  the  others  assistance  in  the  pcrformamte  of  its  appro- 
priate functions  ;  and  every  one  contributes,  when  properly 
directed,  to  the  well-being  of  man.  And  no  one  of  oor 
intellectual  faculties  has  a  greater  influence  over  our  tem- 
per and  enjoyments,  than  the  imagination.  When  its  pic- 
lures  of  the  future  are  disagreeable,  our  di.^positions  are 
apt  to  become  morose  and  melancholy.  When  they  are 
agrceal)le,  our  hearts  are  benefited.  Hence  the  intellec- 
tual and  religious  advantages  of  this  age  enable  us  to  form 
sentiments  of  the  future  that  will  have  a  more  beneficial 
influence  on  our  conduct,  than  those  which  have  been  en- 
tertained by  more  unenlightened  nations.  Mental  improve- 
ment has  increased  the  means  by  which  the  memory  has 
rescued  from  forgetfulness  the  events  of  the  past  From 
the  same  source  reason  has  derived  fresh  efiiciency  ia 
ministering  to  our  comforts,  and  guiding  us  along  the  diJu- 
cult  journey  of  life.  The  cultivation  of  knowledge  has, 
likewise,  invigorated  and  chastened  the  imagination,  ren- 
dering its  conceptions  of  the  future  grand  and  pleasing- 
And  thus  the  more  the  mind  is  enlarged  by  the  wholes(»r.e 
influence  of  truth,  the  greater  will  be  the  interest  wrh 
which  the  future  will  be  regarded.    During  ages  of  d^r*- 
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sen  ud  ignonac*  tbere  are  nrnny  circomaUiioes  which 
hiTe  a  teiMieo^  to  aiooM  the  imiglnmUoii.    In  the  infiDicy 
of  boQun  imprDTement,  philosophj  and  poetiy  are  roiogled 
tofetber.    7*he  •eareity  of  well-aseertaiaed  facta,  and  the 
Qficnltivrntod  condition  of  the  reaaon,  (whoae  province  it  is 
(0  iavMtigUe  them)  leave  the  mindt  in  the  early  stages  of 
ksovledgc,  in  a  great  degree,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
aaatioQS  luid  desires.     Farther  advancements  assert  the 
masmaj  of  resson.    The  development  of  facta  diminishes 
the  isfluences  of  those  objects  which,  among  rude  and  bar- 
taiDos  nations,  arouse  the  imagination,  and  swell  thereby 
the  tide  of  all  those  feelings,  that  create  the  wand  of  magic 
sad  the  charms  of  enchantment ;  invest  every  shade  and 
dale  with  a  fairy,  every  fountain  with  a  nymph,  and  give 
to  a  tbousaad  worthless  things  the  attributes  of  a  Deity. 
Er^ry  new  thought  and  discovery  add  fresh  trophies  to  the 
boQsdless  thumi^  of  the  reason.    Every  new  acquisition 
exhibits  a  never^eading    harvest  of  imperishable  fruits. 
Doei  this  gradual  and  miraculous  exteosion  of  the  em- 
pire of  reason  narrow  and  contract  the  limits  of  the  imagi- 
laboft?  Does  it  render  lifeless  the  pictures  which  the 
(anej  draws  of  the  future  ?  Truth  destroys  many  of  the 
chisiens  of  a  diatempered  fancy,  and  dispels  the  wizard 
Botes  of  a  superstitious  imagination.    It  is  rather  the  pro- 
peas  of  knowledge  and  the  Ii^ht  of  truth,  than  the  develop- 
Dcot  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  that  dispels  many  of  the 
!d!e  and  ridiculous  notions  which  are  sometimes  entertain- 
ed by  men.    When  or  where  was  the  reasoning  faculty 
better  disciplined  than  among  the  enlightened  republics  of 
Greece  ud  Rome  ?  Yet  their  whole  history  is  like  some 
forseoQs  vision  of  a  dream,  or  the  splendid  and  unreal  ima- 
jrioingi  of  the  poet.    It  is  truth,  and  not  the  mere  cultiva- 
iioQ  of  the  reason,  which  has  stripped  their  heroes  of  the  at- 
tnbotef  of  divinity,  and  driven  their  nymphs  and  naiades 
from  the  woods  and  fountains.    But  while  truth  has  been 
thos  achieving  one  victory  after  another  over  error  and  su- 
^•eni^tion,  it  has  increased  the  domains  of  the  imagination, 
aad  opened  a  wider  and  a  sublimer  field,  in  which  an  infi- 
nite namber  of  objects  can  be  found  to  amuse,  instruct  and 
ioterest  ui.    The  dissipation  of  the  errors  and  supersti- 
t»i»  which  have  been  entertained  by  roost  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  even  by  the  most  renowned,  concerning  the 
fotare,  has  been  succeeded  by  a  light  of  truth  which  re- 
veals marvels  and  wonders  beyond  conception.    The  sub- 
linest  hopes  excited  by  the  religion  of  the  ancients  were 
QK^nificant  in  comparison  with  those  aroused  by  the  doc- 
tnces  of  the  Christian  dis^nsation.    One  who  believed 
itt*.  after  death  he  would  have  to  employ  Charon  to  row 
bn  across  the  river  Styx,  had  but  few  inducements  to  think 
of  the  fotore,  in  comparison  with  the  Christian,  who  be- 
iieres  that,  if  he  has  an  interest  in  the  atonement  which 
hsa  been  made  for  sinners,  Jesus,  the  friend  of  the  poor 
^  the  sonowful,  will  carry  him  safely  through  the  dark 
v^  turbid  waters  of  death.    What  so  sublime  in  ancient 
ffijthoio87  ss  the  final  resurrection  inculcated  by  the  reli- 
?Hio  of  the  Bible?  Then  "  mortal  will  put  on  immortality." 
AU  of  OS  will  have  to  stand  before  an  infallible  Judge,  and 
^sch  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.     What 
iii^ty  udoeementa  for  tis  to  reflect  often  and  seriously  on 
opr  probable  future  condition !  Then,  too,  if  we  shall  re- 
ceive  the  plaodit,  "well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful, **  we 
^(Jl  enter  upon  an  endless  state  of  existence,  and  blessings 
^til  be  in  store  for  us,  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  now 
to  coBcsive.    **  Oar  earthly  tabernacle  will  be  dissolved.** 
It  will  crumble  into  dust.    But  an  Almighty  Architect  will 
»w>ect  iu  scattered  particles  together  again,  and,  without 
^  instramentality  of  man,  will  rebuild  it  in  a  more  hea- 
Vfoly  and  imperiahable  form. 

How  forcibly  the  claims  of  religi<m  urge  themselves  upon 
us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think  calmly  and  solemnly  of 
ths  fotore !  And  what  a  great  privilege  it  is  to  be  able  so  td 


think !  He  who  is  only  concerned  about  the  present,  is  apt 
to  be  over-anxious  to  gratify  his  lusts  and  to  indulge  the 
transitory  sensations  of  an  hour.  He  who  is  concerned  about 
the  future  is  apt  to  reverence  virtue.  He  who  is  careful  to 
remember  the  past  may  rcc4>ont  the  deeds  of  warriors  and 
conquerors,  and  point  to  achievements  which  have  filled 
the  world  with  wonder  and  awe  ;  he  may  tell  the  story  of 
the  world,  or  sing  the  song  of  the  minstrel.  He  whose 
utmost  concern  it  is  to  regard  the  things  of  the  present, 
may  for  a  while,  be  considered  as  great  among  men.  But 
he  only,  who  is  mindful  of  the  future,  will  have  peace  of 
mind,  bright  hopes  and  a  love  for  virtue  and  every  excel- 
lence that  can  hallow  the  efforts  of  man,  shed  an  unfading 
glory  along  his  path,  and  erect  an  imperishable  monument 
on  his  grave,  upon  which  shall  be  inscribed  his  unalienable 
title  to  a  happy  reaurrection.  W. 


FROM  A  CHRISTIAN  LOVER 

TO  HIS  UNBELIEVING  FAIR  ONE.» 

O !  tell  me  not  it  is  a  sm 

To  dSivell  upon  thy  sparkling  eyes; — 
To  drink  the  sweet  expression  in. 

As  from  those  orbs  of  love  it  flies. 
O !  tell  me  not  the  world's  cold  forms 

Can  ever  chain  the  elastic  mind, 
Which  vibrates  as  each  feeling  warms. 

Like  haip-strings  to  the  passing  wind. 

As  well  essay  to  bind  a  wreath 

Of  sun-beams,  as  they  dance  along 
In  joyous  glee,  o*er  hill  and  heath, 

As  curb  the  Lover's  thought  or  song : 
From  the  same  source  of  light  they  start, 

By  the  same  powV  they  both  are  driven : 
And  one  the  world,  and  one  the  heart. 

To  li^t  and  cheer,  hath  AUaf  giren. 

O !  frown  not  on  me  coldly  then. 

Nor  turn  away  thine  eye  of  light ; 
For  all  to  me  is  sunshine  whea 

Thine  ov»n  sweet  smile  does  bless  my  sight ; 
But  when  thine  eye  no  more  is  lit 

By  love's  bright-taper  burning  there, 
I  feel  that  I  in  darkness  sit, 

And  yield  me  wildly  to  despair. 

Turn  on  me,  then,  thy  radiant  eye, 

And  drive  each  trembling  fear  away ; 
Before  thy  glance  they'll  swiftly  fly, 

Like  mists  before  the  god  of  day. 
And  pour  those  tender  tones,  which  tell 

Far  nsore  than  words  did  e'er  convey. 
Into  mine  ear,  and  like  a  spell 

My  life  will  sweetly  glide  away.  beta. 

*  These  lines  i»ere  suggested  by  the  modem  cant,  which 
sets  up  a  Pharisaical  self-esteem  in  place  of  that  humility 
taught  by  pure  religion.  The  Saviour  was  arraigned  by 
the  Pharisees  because  he  associated  with  publicans  and 
sinners— and  the  turgid  puritans  of  modem  times  are  stri- 
ving Co  set  their  dicta  above  the  example  of  the  Saviour. 
Let  them  beware  that  they  wrest  not  the  Scriptures  to  their 
own  damnation,  and  prove  an  occasion  of  offence  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  the  world  around  them. 

t  Alia  was  used  on  account  of  the  metre  and  euphony. 
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SCHILLER. 

BY   MISS  JANE  T.   LOMAX. 

"  Veigiss  die  treaen  Tpdten  nicht !"— Xomer. 

There  wa«  a  time  in  the  Konals  of  litereture,  when  ita 
records  were  the  records  of  the  mental  characteristics  of 
the  people  to  which  it  belonged ;  when  the  traits  most 
prominent  in  books,  were  those  most  conspicuous  in  the 
national  character  of  the  country  where  these  works  were 
composed.    The  marked  qualities  of  a  nation,  ita  tone  of 
mind  and  feeling,  its  particular  tastes  and  prejudices,  might 
once  have  been  traced  in  the  lighter  portion  of  its  intellec* 
tual  labors.    Fiction  was  the  mirror  in  which  infant  history 
loved  to  gaze,  and  where  its  features  were  accurately  re- 
flected.   There,  too,  were  imaged  peculiar  moral  attributes ; 
and  if  we  sought  in  the  learned  volume  of  the  historian  for 
the  details  of  conquest  or  of  government,  it  was  the  inspired 
verse  of  the  poet,  and  the  graphic  delineation  of  the  ro- 
mancer, that  introduced  us  to  the  private  Ufa  of  individuals — 
that  revealed  the  silent  triumphs  of  feeling — the  despot 
sway  of  hidden  thought.    They  rent  the  veil,  shading  the 
inner  temple  of  the  heart,  and  its  secrets  and  its  mysteries 
were  laid  open  to  our  eyes.    Particular  characteristics  were 
brought  vividly  before  us,  until  we  learned  to  judge  the 
many  by  the  few,  to  merge  Uie  personal  in  the  general, — 
and  heroes  of  romance  became  to  us  as  prophets  of  their 
native  land.    One  gifted  child  of  another  nation  stands  be- 
side us,  the  representative  of  the  thoughts,  the  emotions  of 
his  countrymen, — ^and  we  grasp  bis  hand  with  the  friendly 
warmth  of  intellectual  kindred.    He  has  led  us  to  the  ever- 
flowing  fountaiiu  of  sympathy  and  feeling ;  be  has  displayed 
the  rich,  inexhaustible  mines  of  unknown  mental  wealth ; 
he  has  taught  us  that  we  possess  something  in  common  with 
the  treasures  of  those,  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  been 
to  us  as  strangers.    The  artiflcial  bapriers  raised  by  differ- 
ence of  language  and  customs,  gradually  disappear, — and 
the  lofty,  unshackled  intercourse  of  mind  connects  us  in 
one  sacred  brotherhood.    The  exchange  of  intellect  with 
intellect  looeens  the  corroding  fetters  with  which  unex- 
tended  associations  shackle  the  judgment.    It  breaks  down 
with  peaceful  but  resistless  power  the  Chinese  wall  of  lo- 
cal prejudice ;  and  the  appeal  of  heart  to  heart  kindles  a 
flame  never  wholly  to  expire;  forms  a  tie  not  easily  nor 
lightly  to  be  severed.  * 

Among  the  many  foreign  writers  whose  works  have  awa- 
kened the  widely*Bpread  interest  of  the  literary  world,  it 
were  diflScult  to  name  one  more  worthy  of  that  interest,  or 
more  folly  repaying  it«  than  Schiller.  Original,  without  the 
affectation  of  originality;  philosophical,  without  transcen- 
dentalism; he  appears  the  realization  of  his  own  unclouded 
ideal.  One  of  the  intellectual  leaders  in  a  land  where  in- 
tellect is  power,  where  the  gifted  few  hold  the  rod  beneath 
which  the  many  pass,  he  is  never  led  astray  by  vanity,  nor 
induced  by  ambition  to  forsake  the  true  for  the  politic.  The 
love  of  praise  was  not  his  ruling  passion,  nor  the  restless 
yearning  for  distinction  his  most  powerful  temptation.  He 
wrote  from  the  strong  necessity  of  giving  vent  to  thoughts 
too  mighty  to  be  silent,  rather  than  from  the  wild,  eager 
wish  for  celebrity,  which  so  often  affords  an  author  inspira- 
tion. To  him.  Fame  was  the  gift  of  a  grateful  world ;  a 
wreath  he  had  quietly  and  proudly  won — ^not  a  recompense 
striven  and  toiled  for — not  a  reward  he  had  sacrificed  hap- 
piness to  gain.  In  his  youth,  he  knew  little  of  the  disap- 
pointment that  awaits  too  ardent  aspirations  :  the  man  per- 
fected, without  changing,  the  conceptions  of  the  boy^and 
for  him,  calm,  resolute  and  self-oonfident,  there  were  no 
dark  years  of  remembrance  to  come.  Combining  with  sin- 
gular harmony,  the  different  excellencies  of  an  historian,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  poet,  his  genius  seems  universal.    Di- 


vided as  the  empire  of  Gennan  literature  is,  govened  by  so 
many  opposing  rulers,  there  is  no  national  style,  and  no 
lasting  inodel  of  literary  peffection.    The  German  writes 
from  the  impulse  of  his  own  spirit,  without  the  cramping 
fear  of  public  disapproval  ever  within  him.    Criticism  ia  lo 
him  a  kind  and  impartial  friend,  prone  to  dwell  on  virtues 
more  than  on  faults,  yet  judicious  even  in  encouragement. 
Hence  the  author  gives  free  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  bow- 
ever  extravagant  they  may  be ;  and  expresses,  with  careless 
security,  theories  and  opinions  often  unwise,  but  always 
original  in  their  very  fearlessness.    Perhaps  to  this  disre- 
gard of  general  criticism  we  may  attribuM  much  of  the 
wildness  and  improbability  of  German  romance ;  for  tbough 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people, 
it  is  probable  the  same  intellect  in  another  country  wooid 
be  deterred,  by  public  prejudice  and  the  dread  of  censure, 
from  venturing  amid  the  obscurer  haunts  of  fiction.    The 
success  of  a  work  is  owing  as  much  to  the  taste  of  its  read- 
ers as  to  the  talent  of  iU  writer ;  and  genius  is  frequently 
as  fully  exemplified  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  as  in  the 
development  of  a  plot.    In  the  choice  of  materiab  for  com- 
position, Schiller  was  singularly  fortunate.   Peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  beautiful,  he  sought  it  in  the  daily  walks  of 
life — ^be  discovered  it  beneath   the  homeliest  disguises. 
Without  the  startling  eccentricity  of  Goethe,  or  his  bold 
fondness  for  rambling  in  the  serpentine  paths  of  vague  sub- 
limity, Schiller  possessed  that  gentler  and  less  adventurous 
genius,  which,  though  capable  of  penetrating  far  into  the 
shadowy  region  of  transcendental  research,  is  satisfied  to 
remove  the  veil  from  the  sublime  truths  already  dimly  visi- 
ble ;  and  to  reveal,  with  an  earnest  belief  in  the  faith  he 
disclosed,  the  many-hidden  sources  of  poetry  and  improve- 
ment lying  unexplored  in  the  world.    He  wais  content  to 
display  the  beauty  in  common  life.    His  philosophy  was 
practical ; — it  carried  the  influence  uf  intellect  aiMi  reflec- 
tion, to  hallow  the  heart  and  teach  it  wisdom.    Even  the 
fictitious  works  of  Germany  are  philosophies  in  a  holiday 
garb,  and  their  tendency  is  almost  always  towards  the  va- 
por-land of  metaphysical  revelations.    Tinctured,  but  not 
imbued,  with  this  universal  characteristic,  Schiller  never 
loses  himself  in  the  vales  of  mysticism,  nor  flies  to  the 
clouds,  to  conceal  the  absence  or  the  poverty  of  inspiration. 
His  earlier  writings  partake  most  largely  of  the  peculiar 
adoration  for  the  extravagant  which  distinguishes  his  coun- 
trymen.   The  tragedy  of  The  Robbers— the  first  flight  of  s 
spirit  destined  to  soar  so  high — ^is  tinged  with  the  gorgeons- 
ness  of  coloring,  that  might  be  expected  in  the  unguidb^  at- 
tempt of  a  vivid  but  uncultured  imagination.     And  yet  this 
drama,  the  unassisted  effort  of  a  school -boy;  the  rebellious 
outbreak  of  a  mind  Warring  against  despotism  and  restraint, 
and  conquering  both ;  this  early  and  untutored  aketch,  con- 
tains touches  of  beauty  rarely  equalled  in  poetry,  and  nerrr 
surpassed  in  truth.    As  the  boy-poet  grew  older — as  ths 
eager  delirium  of  composition  became  mingled  with  calmer 
judgment  and  more  worldly  views,  the  improbable  gradually 
merged  into  the  life-like,  and  Schiller  acquired  the  rare 
loveliness  of  repose,  without  losing  the  enthusiasna  of  m- 
vention.    His  knowledge  af  the  human  heart  wras  intuitive. 
He  looked  around  him  with  inspired  gaxe ;  he  qaestioaed 
his  own  spirit,  and  wrote  down  its  God-given  answers. 
Don  Carlos— one  among  his  youthful  compositions — is  per- 
haps the  best  he  ever  executed.    Though  deficient  in  unity, 
and  somewhat  inconsistent  in  plot,  its  eloq\ftnce  and  pow- 
erful delineation  of  lofty  characters  place  it  amid  the  bi|;fa- 
est  of  the  writer's  works.    The  gift  of  portraying  the  in- 
most secrets  of  thought,  is  one  of  Schiller's  greatest  pow- 
ers.   He  touches  the  canvass  on  which  history  had  sketched 
the  rough  outline  of  events;  and  the  picture,  before  so  vagnt 
and  dim,  becomes  instinct  with  the  majesty  of  life.     The 
star-light  of  imagination  lends  its  lustre ;  the  dull  scene 
changes  to  a  living  record ;  and  though  it  depict  circua- 
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staaoes  far  ^ane,  they  flit  before  ns  like  the  deeds  of  yee- 

tenlaj,  bringing  eilent  appeals  to  oar  sympathies,  bearing 

eloquent  bat  Toiceless  memorials  firom  times  and  people 

bnf  ptst  away.    The  prominent  artors  in  that  mental  por- 

tniture  litre  ia  oar  memories,  with  the  friends  we  had 

kiawa  ill  yooth  as  a>mpaaions,  holding  a  claim  on  our 

gntitude  for  happy  moments  bestowed,  and  pleasant  asso- 

eiitioiit  awakened.     Another  among  the  many  pleasing 

mitt  of  Schiller's  writings,  is  their  entire  freedom  from  the 

matj  of  egotism.    Even  when  he  felt  most  proudly  the 

nptwoos  excitement  of  public  applause;  when  fame  was  a 

^!iar  thiag,  and  his  name  was  hallowed  as  a  household 

word;  he  evinces  not  a  single  throb  of  the  self-approval 

whose  pulse  must  have  beat  so  strongly :  he  forgot  himself 

in  ibe  great  cause  for  which  he  labored,  and  his  conrae  was 

erer  opward  and  onward  in  the  advancement  of  happiness 

iiMl  tittlh.    As  he  became  older,  the  shadows  of  sorrow  and 

rafferiBg  closed  around  his  path ;  and  the  wings,  once  so 

eater  in  their  flight,  wore  borne  down  by  clods  of  the  earth. 

Bat  above  the  depressing  trials  of  his  lot,  his  mind  rose 

tritunphant;  and  some  of  his  finest  compositions  were 

traced  when  pain  had  rested  heavily  upon  him,  and  sick- 

ae«  had  striven  in  vain  to  still  his  aspirations.    The  fair 

visiotu  of  his  childhood  went  with  him  through  life.    He 

vonhipped  the  ideal   in  his  boyhood,— and  in  his  older 

jevs  it  Messed  him.     He  followed,  in  his  fate,  the  maxim 

he  wrote  for  another-^ 


"SagenSie 
Dud,  dass  er  fur  die  Triiume  seiner  jugend 
SoU  Achtoaf  tragen,  wena  er  mann  seyn  wird."* 

Tbt  dreama  of  Ais  youth  Schiller  never  forsook,  and  their 
loreJineas  was  around  him  when  all  else  had  faded.  Schil- 
ler s  singular  freedom  from  the  vanity  that  is  almost  insepa- 
rable from  successful  authorship,  displayed  iteelf  even  in 
tiie  common  occurrences  which  attended  his  inte'rcourse 
with  iociety.  Madame  de  Slael,  in  her  work  on  Germany, 
fires  an  instance  of  it ;  and  there  is  something  very  cha- 
rarteristic  in  the  inconsistency  with  which  she  lauds  the 
*b*eace  of  the  very  quality  that  ruled  even  her  genius,  and 
«i3c»e  workings  are  betrayed  so  clearly  in  the  events  of  her 
•iestiay.    She  says : 

"  La  preimdre  fois  que  j'ai  vu  Schiller,  c'  6tait  dans  le  sallon 
to  Doc  ct  de  la  Ducfaesse  de  Weimar,  en  presence  d'une 
wcift^  aussi  telair6e  qu*imposant  il  lisoit  trds-bien  le 
fruM^,  mats  il  ne  I*avoit  jamais  parl^ ;  je  soutins  avec 
«^ar  la  Mp^noritd  de  notre  systSme  dramatique,  sur  tous 
^  aotres ;  a  ne  se  refosa  point  k  me  combattre,  et  sans 
riajoifter  des  difficult^  et  des  lenteurs  qu  'il  6prouvoit  en 
seiprimant  en  fram^ais,  sans  redouter  non  plus  V  opinion 
^  aaditenft,qni  6toit  contraire  a  la  sienne,  sa  conviction 
^ae  le  fit  parler.  Je  me  servis  d'aboid,  pour  le  r6futer, 
«•  amies  fno^ses,  la  vivacity  et  la  plaisanterie :  mais 
w«wAt  je  dte«bi,  dans  ceque  disoit  Schiller,  tant  d'id^es 
»  irtvcn  Tobstacle  des  mots;  je  fus  si  frapp^e  de  cette 
wnpUcit^  de  earactdre,  qui  portoit  un  homme  de  g^nie  k 
reugiger  ainsi  dans  une  lutte  od  les  paroles  maquoient  k 
«<«paa«es;  je  le  trouvai  si  modeste  et  si  insouciant  dans 
^^  qui  ne  eoncemoit  que  ses  propres  soccds,  si  fier  et  si 
"an*  dans  la  dtfense  de  ce  qu'il  croyoit  la  v6rit^,  que  je 
i®  toeai,  d^  cet  instant,  une  amiti6  pleine  d'admiration." 

SduUees  literary  career  was  beautiful  in  its  purity,  iu 
ctur  {rftcdom  from  selfishness,  and  its  continued,  conscien- 
^t»ys  labore,  in  the  cause  of  right.  It  has  been  well  said 
:tiat  coMcience  was  his  muse;  and  the  chief  charm  in  his 
P«iry  tt  the  deep,  fixed  vein  of  enthusiasm  it  reveals, 
^^e  see  the  perfect  conviction  of  the  author,  that  what  he 

a1^  *^*"**  '^^*"  **•  '^'^^  ^  *  ™*"»  ^  reverence  the 
^**9m  of  his  youtk. 


advocates  is  truth ;  and  we  half-unconsciously  coincide 
with  opinions,  advanced  with  such  settled  yet  unpretending 
firmness,  supported  with  such  simple  but  lofty  eloquence. 
The  history  of  Schiller's  heart  would  be  the  record  of  one 
long,  stainless  childhood ;  for  he  retained  through  life  that  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  whatever  seemed  to  him  admirable, 
and  that  ready,  fervent  sympathy  with  those  around  him, 
which  lengthened  communion  with  our '  working^iay  world' 
is  but  too  prone  to  destroy.    His  disinterested  and  unaf- 
fected interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  while  winning  him 
*'  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people,"  gave  him  the 
faculty  of  depicting  the  emotions  with  which  he  sympa- 
thised,—and  he  was  true  to  nature,  in  being  true  to  him- 
self.   Real  genius  is  shown  as  often  in  the  feelings  as  in 
the  thoughts,  and  Schiller  was  gifted  proudly  in  both. 
Sympathy  to  him  was  inspiration ;  the  "  open  sesame"  that 
unclosed  the  deep  cavern  of  buried  impulM.    The  solitude 
which  an  existence  consecrated  to  literary  toil  renders  ne- 
cessary, never  caused  in  Schiller  that  distaste  for  society, 
which  years  passed  in  loneliness  frequently  produce  on 
minds  too  susceptible,  and  too  dependent  on  excitement  to 
be  philosophical.    Intellectual  superiority,  from  the  very 
character  of  its  being,  is  isolated.     The  man  of  genius 
rarely  meets  the  appreciating  friendship  he  is  so  willing  to 
bestow.    To  be  permanently  successful  in  his  exertions, 
he  must  abandon  the  common  and  distracting  enjoyments 
around  him,  and  let  his  loul  turn  inward  upon  itself.    This 
ordeal  is  a  stem  one  ;  and  many,  who  have  passed  through 
it,  have  deemed  even  fame  a  poor  reward  for  an  existence 
of  seclusion  and  sacrifice.     The  regret  for  time,  whose 
gloom  at  Ust  was  endured  in  vain,  or  whose  recompenso 
was  inadequate  to  repay  the  trials  that  procured  it,  has  fre* 
quently  produced  bitterness  and  melancholy.    Milton,  the 
lonely,  the  darkened,  the  sublime  among  men,  was  sad- 
dened by  such  solitude ;  and  he  speaks  with  mournful  re- 
gret of  the  studious  watohings  and  unshared  toilings  that 
"  tired  out  his  youth."    Cowley  and  Shenstone,  enthusiaste 
though  they  were,  lamented  the  seclusion  that  celebrity  re- 
warded,—and  Gresset  forgets  his  accustomed  mildness,  to 
talk  with  querulous  disappointment  of 

4 

"  Vingt  ans  d'ennuis,  pour  quelques  jours  de  gloire." 


On  Schiller,  retirement  left  no  such  trace:  to  him,  it  was 
no  sorrow  to  live  alone  with  his  dreams.    He  carried  com- 
panions and  friends  in  his  thoughts.    All  fife  to  him  was 
eloquent.    Melody  was  ever  murmuring  in  his  heart,  and 
in  the  loneliness  of  nature  he  found  an  echo  and  an  answer. 
He  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  solitary ; — the  beauty  of  his 
being  was  around  him  wherever  he  lingered  ;  and  beneath 
the  spell  of  his  fancy,  the  wilderness  blossomed  as  the  rose, 
and  fountains  sprung  up  in  the  desert.    To  his  gaze,  the 
moonlight  was  a  throne  for  angels — voices  whispered  in  the 
wind,  and  the  word  they  spoke  was  "  peace !"    He  heard 
the  long  waving  grass  tell  secrets  to  the  sunshine,  and  he 
saw  gleaming  eyes  looking  love  from  the  dew-drops.    Soli- 
tude for  him  was  a  blessing,  and  he  came  forth  to  the  world 
again  bettor  and  wiser,  for  the  silent  communion  with  his 
own  soul.    His  sympathy  with  humanity  was  unchilled  by 
seclusion.     With  all  his  adoration  for  loveliness,  he  knelt 
lowest  to  the  moral  loveliness  of  active  life.    His  philoso- 
phy was  the  happy  practical  one,  which  sees  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  our  daily  paths.    He  had  none  of  the  morbid 
gloom  that  seeks  for  flarkness  in  light;  that  would  find  the 
decay  of  autumn  written  on  the  bursting  flowers  of  spring. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  dark  code  of  egotism,  whose  theor/ 
is  peevishness,  and  whose  practice  is  scorn.    His  was  a 
mind  blest  in  its  loftiness,  and  it  gave  gladness  wherever  it 
shone.    His  disposition  was  equally  apart  from  the  daring 
presumption  that  would  "  trample  on  impossibilities,"  and 
the  self-summoned  weariness,  which  the  French  have  im- 
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ploaslj  called  *'  le  malheur  d*  dtre.*'  Sohiller'a  coofidence 
in  the  purity  of  humtn  nAture  was  firm  and  steadfast :  he 
looked  on  the  world  through  an  enchanted  medium,  and  all 
was  good  in  his  sight.  It  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
alise the  existence  of  evil.  As  a  cloud  flits  over  a  mirror 
and  leaves  no  dimness,  so  the  shades  of  earthly  darkness 
passed  acioss  his  mind.  His  life  was  one  long  crusade  to 
the  holy  land  of  Truth,  and  he  honored  the  cross  he  bore. 

There  is  proud  sublimity  in  the  picture  of  a  career  like 
this — where  genius  is  blent  with  all  that  is  winning  and  at- 
tractive in  the  relations  of  friendship  and  kindred ;  where 
the  imagination  mingles  with  the  real,  to  hallow  and  to  ele- 
vate. Schiller  sought  in  his  toil  tiie  honor  of  literature, 
not  the  advancement  of  self;  and  the  towering  love  of  g^ory 
that  accompanies  gifts  like  his,  never  degenerated  into 
mere  literary  vanity.  His  writings  are  of  a  character  to 
endure;  they  are  in  themselves  "essentially  immortal." 
The  seal  of  improbability  stamped  upon  his  earliest  works, 
the  more  correct  taste  of  his  maturer  years  taught  him  to 
erase;  and  we  see  in  his  later  compositions  quieter  and 
wiser  views  of  destiny/  and  life.  We  miss  those  high- 
wrought  delineations,  that  woke  feverish  and  unnatural  in- 
terest; and  we  greet  in  their  place  the  more  accurate 
sketching  that  combines  lights  and  shadows  as  they  are; 
that,  in  portraying  virtues,  does'  not  conceal  follies,  but  in- 
duces US  to  sympathize  with  very  weaknesses  and  failings. 
His  poetry  is  the  melody  of  goodness ;  his  verses  are  the 
echoes  of  religion.  He  wrote  for  the  future,  for  the  world ; 
and  the  praises  of  the  world  were  his  reward. 

We  turn  from  Schiller's  pages  with  profounder  reverence 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  pure  around  us ;  and  the  silent  les- 
son his  life  has  left  goes  with  us  through  the  world.  We 
recall  him  as  a  friend,  who  has  instructed  us  with  the  pro- 
phet-voice of  poetry,  and  whose  guidings  have  given  us  the 
philosophy  of  contentment.  His  name  is  hallowed  in  our 
hearts ;  his  precepts  are  written  in  our  memories;  and  his 
example  lives  in  our  love. 


LITTLE  HANNAH'S  NEW-YEAR. 

"  He  lived, — he  died, — behold  the  scene, — 
The  abstract  of  the  historian's  page ; — 

Alike,  in  God's  all-seeing  eye, 
The  infant's  day,  the  patriarch's  sge.'* 

There  is  an  old  man,  with  whom  little  girls  may  be  ac- 
quainted, and  Hannah  among  the  rest,  who  is  very  well 
known  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  with  a  whit«  head  and 
wrinkled  brow,  and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  huge  scythe, 
sharp  and  strong.  He  is  a  stout  old  fellow,  in  spite  of  his 
age,  and  swings  his  scythe,  with  his  long  arms,  as  briskly 
at  the  jolly  mower'does,  in  the  dewy  morning,  through  the 
clover  field.  Dreadful  slashing  does  the  old  man  make, 
wherever  he  goes;  and  good  people,  who  are  full  of  max- 
ims, have  one,  which  says,  his  scythe  "  cuts  down  all,  both 
great  and  small."  He  often  swings  away  among  little  girls 
and  boys,  and,  just  as  the  mower  cuts  down  the  flowers  of 
the  meadows,  so  does  he  cut  down  these  little  human 
flowers.  Oh!  cruel  old  man.  He  is  called  Time,  and 
from  his  power  and  his  producing  every  thing,  is  named 
Father  Time.  This  is  the  old  man,  whom  Hannah  should 
know,  and  to  whom  all  children  should  be  very  good,  for 
he  is  kind  to  them,  if  they  behave  well,  and  are  diligent  in 
improving  what  he  gives  them.  Their  fathers  and  mothers 
know  him  well,  and  I  often  hear  them  tell  how  the  old  chap 
has  punished  them,  for  their  disobedience,  when  they  were 
young,  and  how  much  they  wish  they  had  done  better.    He 


has  little  bunches  of  roses,  to  crown  the  heads  of  hii  isvo- 
rite  chil4ren,  and  horrid  bundles  of  thonis  to  tie  upon  Um 
backs  of  those  who  treat  him  badly. 

Thus  you  see  what  a  strange  old  man  there  is  among  oa, 
with  his  frosty  pate,  withal  so  nimble.  You  will  know  him, 
one  day,  if  you  have  never  heard  of  him  already.  Wbes 
you  hear  him  whet  his  scythe,  and  see  the  hetfas  snd  flow- 
ers  fall,  let  it  be  a  little  whisper  in  your  ean,  to  be  reidj 
when  he  comes  in  your  way ;  that  you  can  teU  him  to  rat 
away  if  he  chooses. 

There  are  children  of  the  old  fellow,  of  whom  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  ta  hear, — for  they  are  all  good  children, 
and  their  fate  is  sad.  They  all  call  upon  us  to  mourn  for 
them.  Some  die  so  soon  that  they  are  hardly  koown,  ud, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  valued  with  their  larger  brotheif 
as  they  should  be.  The  little  Seconds  and  Minutes  hold  ap 
their  hands  for  mercy,  but  before  their  voice  is  heard,  tbey 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  mighty  nishing  waters.  Men  tnd 
women,  and,  sad  to  tell,  little  children,  take  no  care  of  theie 
feeble  monitors,  who  cry  out  to  tell  us  they  die  that  we 
may  live,  and  warn  us  of  our  fate.  They  are  moumfol 
little  beings,  and  should  be  heard.  Hannah  should  hear 
them,  because  they  are  her  young  companions,— old  men 
and  women  should  hear  them,  because  they  will  Iuk>w  hot 
few  more,  before  tlie  old  man  Time,  will  come  wiUi  ha 
scythe,  and  cut  them  down.  Our  mower  cuts  down  the 
ripe  grain  and  the  flower  at  one  blow. 

Father  Time  has  other  children,  daughters,  called  Hcnrs. 
They  are  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed  little  sprites,  and  langh 
away  their  being  without  care  or  trouble.  They  lire  jmt 
long  enough  to  grow  into  a  happy  playful  existence,  and  die, 
one  by  one,  as  the  bells  chime  out  their  funeral  knell.  They 
do  not  grow  very  old,  and  never  totter  with  the  fatigues  of 
age,  but  having  arrived  at  a  nice  kind  of  importance  in  the 
world,  die,  and  make  men,  old  and  young,  moum  their  loss. 
These  are  the  merry  little  children  of  Time,  who  bring  so 
many  joys  to  us,  and  sat,  when  this  old  world  was  new,  it 
heaven's  gate,  to  roll  round  the  seasons.  The  rosy  Hours 
bring  us  songs  and  dances, — play-hours  and  school-hotire,— 
sweet  dreams,  and  pleasant  slumbers, — ^and  how  often  has 
Harmah  shouted  and  clapped  her  hands,  at  the  fanny  little 
games,  the  leisure  Hours  brought  her.  They  were  made  for 
her ; — and  know  as  little  of  the  cares  of  life  as  she  does, 
and  think  as  little  of  the  certainty  of  death.  Little  girls 
are  not  sad  at  their  departure.  But  their  wiser  fathers 
grow  very  sorrowful  at  times,  to  see  these  bright  little 
daughters  of  Time  fly  away  so  fast.*  And,  growing  tearfal, 
they  bring  up  cares  and  mournings,  until  the  merry  Hours 
themselves  look  sad  too,  and  all  is  sighing  and  tears.  How 
much  better  do  laughing  little  girls  treat  the  Hours !  Herein 
Hannah  might  teach  her  mother. 

These  are  all  the  liuU  children  of  this  hoary  old  mas, 
who  is  so  ceaseless  in  his  work, — so  busy  that  no  little  giri 
can  be  busier.  How  soon  they  die  and  go,  like  cbildien, 
into  eternity.  "  No  grating  of  their  vessel's  keel"  is  heard, 
but  a  "  strip  of  yellow  sand,  mingling  the  waters  with  the 
land," — is  the  beautiful  changing  of  their  lives  into  a  qniet 
union  with  the  great  sea. 

But  older  children  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  decline  and 
fall  as  the  Father  passes  on.  They  come  into  the  world 
with  singing,  and  go  cheerily  on  until  they  are  cut  down 
with  a  sad  and  warning  certainty.  Oh  \  what  a  long  life 
has  the  Year,  to  a  little  child — so  full  of  incidents— so  ncwr- 
ending !  He  gets  to  be  a  favorite,  and  such  an  one,  thai  I 
used  to  weep  myself  when  a  New-Year  came,  with  its 
strange  name,  to  take  the  place  of  my  kind  friend.  For  I 
had  seen  him  bom,  and  cherished  through  the  wintry  mooihs 
of  infancy,  and  growing  brisk  and  strong  as  Spring  can^* 
crown  himself  with  flowers  and  garlands.  He  went  on  to 
Summer,  and  lay  calm  and  quiet  in  the  glowing  days,  as  if 
sureof  his  ezistenoe,  caring  nothing  for  the  passage  of  Ti8i*i 
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hitfathtruid  dtitniyer.  The  fint  fmini  touch  of  Autumn 
rooMd  him  firom  his  rererie,  but  what  was  it  to  him  the 
itottt  tod  stiong  ?  And  thus  be  bore  repeated  attacks,  and 
U)e  chilling  frosts  grew  more  and  more  frequent, — the  signs 
of  disease  more  and  more  sure, — ^until,  after  a  gay  adorn- 
iofE.  he  had  passed  away  in  the  cold  dreary  days  of  Winter. 

Then,  too,  he  bad  been  a  kind  Year  to  me,  and  had 
bnragbt  ms  oiaay  joys.  I  had  played,  as  Hannah  does,  in 
the  meadows  by  the  brookside,  and  had  grown,  as  Hannah 
loe^s  to,  almost  a  whole  head.  I  had  learned  much,  and 
had  stndved  with  a  child^s  ambition.  In  the  long  Summer, 
which  I  never  dreaoied  of  having  an  end,  the  kind  old  Year 
sad  I  bad  frolicked  together— I  had  made  altam  in  the 
woods,  of  the  rich  little  moss-tnfts,  and  hung  them  about 
with  wreuhs  of  flowers; — the  singing  birds  and  busy  insects 
had  built  chapels  with  me,  and  I  thought  the  world  was  full 
of  praise ;  the  Year  brought  it  all  to  me.  So  it  had  to  all 
childrrn,  who  were  true  children.  Does  not  Hannah  love 
lock  an  old  Year  as  this  ?  The  new  one  may  be  full  of  care, 
aod  bting  on  all  the  world  reality  of  life,  which  little 
firia  aod  their  mothers,  boys  and  staunch  men,  need  be  care- 
ful of,  lest  it  bring  them^  into  its  iron  grasp.  The  little 
child  of  the  past  Year  should,  in  one  sense,  be  the  child  of 
thii.  Reoiember  this,  Hannah,  if  you  think  you  are  too 
old  to  be  a  child  any  longer.  Without  it,  you  will  never 
brcome  a  msiimm, — withoat  it,  I  shall  never  be  a  many — rare 
Urds  on  this  fiur  earth !  Youll  find  them  few.  Diogenes, 
a  Kiu  oU  man,  centuries  ago,  found  this  to  be  true,  and 
laid  to  an  isquirer,  a  multitude  (ot  woXXat)  of  people  were 
washing  in  the  public  baths,  but  exceeding  few  men  were 
thfre,— a  tniih  as  sad  now,  as  it  was  in  that  early  day. 

The  Old  Year  had  griefs  too,  and  these  are  strong  bonds 
of  love,  between  sympathetic  hearts.  1  thought  the  trees 
and  hills  hung  themselves  in  mourning,  when  my  little  play- 
mate Maiy  Langdon  died,  and  1  loved  them  all  the  better, 
that  they  seemed  not  lo  despise  such  simple  sorrow  as  mine. 
The  pebbly  brook,  where  we  had  played  so  often,  murmured 
a  requiem  for  her,  and  1  sat  and  listened,  until  her  own 
prattle  appeared  to  join,  and  I  loved  the  brook  more  than 
e>er.  The  little  birds,  in  their  busy  hopping,  came  near, 
and  tvnsd  their  bright  eyes  up  to  me,  wherein  I  might 
rrad  a  piling  look,  and  in  whose  pearly  lustre,  I  might  ima- 
Sioe  a  tear.  But  such  sombre  things  were  not  made  for 
chiJdreD,  and  soon  a  smile  or  two  from  all  the  woods  cheer- 
ed my  heart,  to  leave  in  it  a  recollection,  alone,  of  the  griefs 
of  the  happy  Year, — a  recollection  bearing  love  in  its  arms. 
Ut  Hannah  see  in  this,  that  naught  but  joy  is  not  good. 
The  frail  anemond  needs  winds  and  showers  to  give  it 
braoty ;  the  constant  sunshine  dries,  and  wilts  it  into  a 
»scTT  weed.  The  heart  not  mellowed  and  fanned  by  the 
•U«er,and  wind  of  sorrow,  grows  world-bound,  hard,  and 
D&iderabty  selfish.  Did  not  1  love  the  brook  and  bird  bet- 
ter, after  they  had,  as  I  thought,  shared  my  grief,  and  does 
cot  Hannah  love  her  mother  better,  when  she  has  shared 
her  childish  troubles  ? 

Ai  I  told  you,  however,  long* Years,  so  very  long  and 
erentfal,  when  every  passing  breeze  is  an  event,  and  every 
torn  of  the  eye  sees  something  new,  before  we  children 
have  done  locking  at  the  world,  and  turned  into  ourselves 
for  ideas  like  sage  men  ("how  like  hedge-hogs,"  says 
Hacnah,  **  when  Turk  barka  at  them,**)  these  long  Years 
in!»i  die,  and,  like  the  little  Minutes  and  Hours  pass  away 
fctever.  So  our  happy  Tear  began  to  think,  as  it  yielded 
its  Sammer  honors,  one  by  one,  and  was  left,  at  last,  cold 
ukl  skivering, — stricken  down.  Oh !  how  thick  and  fast 
be^  his  dying  groans,  as  he  seemed  to  grudge  each  step 
of  his  Father  Time,  who  was  leading  him  to  his  end. 
"  Bless  me  also,  even  me,  O  my  Father,'*  seemed  to  come 
«kth  his  pasting  breath.  Like  Esau,  he  had  been  a  hair- 
braiAcd  child,  and  now  sought  a  blessing,— even  now,  when 
he  was  old  sod  hoary-headed.    The  cold  winds  blew  around 


him,  racking  his  old  bones  for  awhile,  until  he  "gathered 
up  his  feet  into  the  bed,"  and  the  flickering  embers 4>n  his 
hearth-stone  cast  long  dark  shadows,  on  the  wall  of  his  frosty 
chamber.  It  was  ^sad  to  see  the  Old  Year  dying  thus, — 
alone, — neglected,  forgotten  by  old  men,  and  little  children-^ 
who  were  looking  anxiously  for  his  successor.  They  were 
all  gone,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  kind,  he  wondered  whither. 
The  moon  shone  cold  on  the  sparkling  snow,  and  keen 
air  whistled  a  dull  chime  to  the  dying  Year's  lament, — when 
merry  shouts  met  his  ear,  and  voices  of  children  singing, 
with  a  jolly  host  in  chorus,  strains,  which  he  had  heard 
when  he  was  young.  Oh !  how  his  glazed  eye  brightened, 
when  he  heard  the  song.  Had  they  come  for  him,  again  ? 
Cheerily  they  sang 

THE  NEW  YEAR'S  SONG. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  "Well  crown  him  king, 

We'll  crown  the  blithe  New-Year ; 
And  all  our  choicest  oflferings  bring. 
We'll  dance,  oh,  merry  songs  we'll  sing, — 

Songs,  he  will  love  to  hear ; 
And  strew  the  frosty  way  with  flowers. 

That  we  may  mock  gay  Summer's  bloom, 
Bear,  bear  him  on,  ye  rosy  Hours, 

Think  not.  New- Year,  of  Winter's  gloom. 

Hopes,  from  young  hearts,  like  Spring4Mids  swelling, 

Plans,  fruit  of  long-tilled  soil. 
Vows,  wet  with  tears,  from  bright  eyes  wellinf, 
Those  holy  vows  Love  is  aye  telling. 

And  atrengthening  with  the  toil ; 
Resolves  and  promises  are  the  flowers. 

That  well  may  mock  gay  Summer's  bloom, 
Then,  bear  him  on,  ye  ros|  Hours, 

Naught  shall  he  know  of  Winter's  gloom. 

The  gray  Old- Year  is  getting  low. 

His  garlands  withered  lie, 
His  breath  is  coming  long  and  slow, 
Ck>me  then,  New-Year,  since  he  will  go, 

('Tusad  to  see  him  die  !) 
Come,  while  we  strew  the  way  with  flowers, 

That  we  may  mock  gay  Summer's  bloom, 
Oh,  bear  him  on  ye  rosy  Hours, 

And  all  shall  banish  Winter's  gloom — 

No,  they  hsd  not  come  for  him.  It  was  but  to  tell  him 
his  life  was  finished,  and  he  sank  back  to  die.  With  the 
last  line  came  the  whole  group,  and  he  saw  them,  through 
his  frosty  casement,  when  he  breathed  his  last. 

Who  came  the  next  morning  with  "  wish  you  a  happy 
New- Year  ?"  Did  Hannah  hear  such  a  wish  ?  Who  lisped 
"  wish  you  may  have  a  New-Year,"  through  ignorance  of 
the  proper  phrase  of  men  ?  Did  Hannah  ?  Whether  she  did 
or  not,  I  know  shell  join  me  in  remembering  the  Old- Year, 
so  good  and  kind,  while  we  bless  the  New. 

JV*.  ilndover.  Matt.  P.  P. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

BT    ISAAC    8TR0HM. 

I. 

My  path  thro'  life  may  not  with  flow'rs  be  strew'd, 
Yet,  in  the  sunshine  of  true  Friendship  blest, 
Despair  shall  be  a  stranger  to  my  breast. 

Earth  can  give  joy  to  hearta  with  it  imbued. 
And  warm'd  by  pure  affection.    And  high  Heav'n 
Regards  with  smiles  the  hsppiness  thus  giv*n ! 
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11. 

.  May,  then,  this  saertd  boon  be  oan  for  nye, — 

And  if,  while  on  our  pilgrioiage  below, 
Rererses  come,  with  threateninga  of  woe, 
Grant  but  to  ua  ita  aoul-enlivening  ray. 
And  dreary  night  will  change  to  brightest  day. 
Rest,  Frienship !  oar  fond  hopes  on  thee — ^this  heart 
Still  make  thy  home,  and  still  thy  charm  impart, 
\  Till  far  from  earth  my  spirit  wings  its  way ! 
Orutu  Co.,  Ohio,  Dec.  1840. 


FROM  THE  PORT-FOLIO  OF  AN  ARTIST. 

BT  8.   A.   MOUNT. 

Daring  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  Penn- 
syWania,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  short  sojonrn 
at  the  delightfol  valley  of  Wyoming — a  place,  from 
its  stirring  incidents  with  the  old  French  war, 
celebrated  in  our  own  and  trans-Atlantic  story. 
Who,  that  has  read  the  beautiful  poem  of  "  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming,*'  does  not  feel  a  deep  interest 
at  the  mention  of  the  very  name  1  Albeit,  some 
poetical  liberties  have  been  taken  by  the  author  of 
that  production,  in  the  description  of  the  spot,  yet 
travellers  and  historians  concur  in  representing  it 
as  one  of  the  happiest  of  human  existence,  for  the 
hospitable  and  innocent  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  luxuriant 
fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  an  unpropi- 
tious  hour,  however,  the  junction  of  Europeans 
with  the  Indians  converted  this  terrestrial  paradise 
into  a  frightful  waste.  Campbell  apostropiiises  it 
in  the  following  manner. 

Delightful  Wyoming !  beneath  thy  skies 
The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  in  green  declivities. 
Or  skim,  perchance,  thy  lake  with  light  canoe, 
From  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew, — 
With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  forests  brown. 
Thy  lovely  ndudens  would  the  dance  rene^; 
And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half  way  down, 
Would  echo  flageolet,  from  some  romantic  town." 

Pennsylvania,  generally,  is  attractive  to  an  ar- 
tist ;  but  the  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  Wyoming, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  *'  still  gliding^^  Sus- 
quehanna, cause  a  still  deeper  feeling  of  enthu- 
siasm. My  object  in  visiting  the  spot,  was  to 
study  nature  in  her  secret  haunts ;  and  no  place 
in  this  fair  creation  offers  more  allurements  to  her 
votaries  than  this. 

I  had  been  only  a  short  time  at  Wyoming,  and 
had  become  snugly  situated  at  my  lodgings,  and 
duly  prepared  for  rambling,  when  I  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  family  of  a  revolutionary  ve- 
teran named  Col.  F .  He  had  signalized  him- 
self in  the  wars,  and  had  subsequently  prepared 
for  publication  a  history  of  the  eventful  struggle, 
80  far  as  related  to  the  vicinity  of  Wyomiug.  At 
present,  however,  he  wasaoffering  under  the  eflfects 


of  paralysis,  accompanied  with  Ireqaent  retams  of 
mental  aberration.  His  family  were  under  the  ap- 
prehension that  he  was  fast  passing  away,  and 
being  desirous  of  preserving  some  memento  of 
him,  had  solicited  me  to  attempt  his  portrait  I 
was  told  that  I  must  expect  to  obtain  it  with  muck 
difliculty  and  patience,  owing  to  the  prostration  of 
his  mental  and  physical  capacities.  I '  hesitated ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the  family, 
that  I  at  last  consented  to  commence  the  task. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  morning,  I  re- 
paired to  the  ColonePs  house,  professionally  equip- 
ped, with  every  thing  necessary  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  design.     I  was  conducted  to  the  door 
of  his  apartment ;  and  here  commenced  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  scenes  I   ever  experienced. 
Here  I  was  surprised   to  hear  frequent  cries  of 
"  Murder  P^    On  entering  the  room,  I  beheld  the 
hoary-headed  veteran,  stretched  upon  his  couch, 
with  both  his  hands  elevated,  and  his  eyes  keenly 
fixed  on  me.     At  his  feet,  sat  an  old  companion  in 
arms — ^named  Moore.     This  individual,  probably 
from  constant  association,  was  the  only    person 
who  had  been  able  to  preserve  the  least  control  oTer 
the  Colonel.     I  advanced  as  coolly  as  possible,  to 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  sat  my  easel  upon  the 
floor,  when  the  invalid  again  commenced  his  cries 
of  "  Murder  !  Murder  !  Murder!  Moore !  Moored 
upon  which  the  following  hurried  dialogue  conrnien- 
ced,  with  a  degree  of  familiarity  on  Moore^s  part, 
warranted  by  their  long  companionship. 

<*  Hallo  !  Colonel,  what's  the  matter  V 

''  Don't  that  fellow  mean  to  kill  me  V 

"  No,  no.  Colonel,  he  wont  touch  you.** 

"  You  lie ! — ^he  means  to  murder  me." 

"  I  tell  you  he  don't.  Colonel." 

"  Who  is  he,  Moore  ? — a  Doctor  1 

To  humor  his  vagaries,  Moore  told  him  I  was. 

*'  Come  this  way.  Doctor,  I  want  to  speak  to  yon. 
Moore,  don't  let  him  kill  me  !" 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense.  Colonel." 

"  Doctor,  am  I  dying  1" 

"  No,  no.  Colonel ;  let  me  feel  your  pnlse,"  I 
added. 

"  Have  you  been  sent  here  to  kill  me,  Doctor  1" 

"  No,  Colonel ;  I  have  come  here  to  paint  your 
portrait." 

"  Then,  you  don't  mean  to  kill  me,  Doctor !" 

**  Confound  your  nonsense,  you  old  coward,"  in- 
terrupted Moore  ;  "  what  do  you  suppose  he  wants 
to  kill  you  for  — ^he  has  come  to  paint  your  portrait!'* 

"  Don't  murder  me ;  for  God's  sake  Doctor ;  donH 
murder  me !" 

Moore  now  took  hold  of  the  Colonel's  throat,  af- 
fecting to  choke  him,  while  the  Colonel,  with  his 
long  arms,  commenced  pounding  his  assailant's  cra- 
nium, at  the  same  time  exclaiming — 

"Moore  is  killing  me!  Moore  is  killing  me! 
Take  him  oflf,  Doctor !" 
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I  was  aboat  mterfering  in  faror  of  the  Colonel, 
vbeo  Mows  tozned  partly  ronnd,  and  whispered  me 
to  be  siknt,  and  he  woold  soon  quiet  the  old  man, 
vbich  to  my  snrprise  he  accomplished  in  a  few 
Domeots.  The  Colonel  became  exhausted  in  con- 
leqaence  of  this  struggle,  and  conceived  himself 
dying.  At  his  request  the  family  were  called  to 
his  bed  side,  to  receive  his  farewell  blessing.  He 
was  bolstered  up,  and  commenced  a  pathetic  ha- 
riDgue  to  the  members  of  his  family.  The  indif- 
ference manifested  by  all  present  somewhat  sur- 
prised me  at  first ;  but  I  was  soon  led  to  account 
for  it,  when  the  Colonel, — suddenly  starting  up  in 
bed,  exclaimed  vehemently — '*  Moore!  Moore!  I  am 
hongry !  I  am  hungry !  Where  is  the  Doctorl  where 
is  the  Doctor  ?"  This  abrupt  termination  gave  a 
rather  ludicrous  effect  to  the  scene ;  and  the  family 
seeing  his  life  was  in  no  immediate  danger,  with- 
drew, and  I  approached  the  Colonel. 

"  Doctor,"  asked  he,  "  are  you  a  Tory  V 

"I  am  not.  Colonel." 

"  What  the  d— 1  are  you,  then  V 

""  1  am  an  Artist,  and  with  your  permission,  will 
paiot  your  portrait." 

"  Do  you  hate  a  Tory — ^Doctor  V 

•a  do,  Colonel." 

''  That's  right — ^that's  right.  Moore — ^you  and 
the  Doctor  help  me  up." 

We  threw  a  cloak  over  him,  and  seated  him  by 
a  small  table  near  the  window.  Food  was  brought 
him,  and  Moore  ministered  to  his  wants.  It  would 
reqoire  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth,  or  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare,  to  depict  adequately  the  effect  which 
this  scene  wrought  upon  me.  In  silence  I  regard- 
ed the  two  old  veterans,  recounting  in  their  second 
childhood  the  recollections  of  the  past — 

"  Boasting  aloud  of  scan  they  proudly  wore, 
And  grieTed  to  think  their  day  of  battle  o'er." 

Thinking  I  should  have  no  better  opportunity  of 
effecting  the  object  of  my  visit,  I  proposed  making 
a  sketch  of  the  Colonel,  to  which  he  readily  as- 
sented, seeming  pleased  at  the  idea.  The  table 
vas  removed.  I  arranged  my  light  and  easel,  and 
conunenced  my  labors.  My  subject  remained  quiet 
for  half  an  hour,  when  he  suddenly  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  parted  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and 
displayed  to  my  gaze  a  deep  wound  in  his  heart. 

"Do  you  see  thati"  he  exclaimed,  his  counte- 
oaoce  beaming  with  enthusiasm. 

"  I  do,  Colonel." 

*'  I  received  that  wound  in  fighting  for  your  Uber- 
tr,  my  boy.  I  want  you  to  paint  it  in  my  picture. 
Yes— Doctor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  got  it  in  the  glo- 
rions  cause  of  my  country — the  country  I  love  with 
my  heart  and  soul ;"  and  the  old  man,  unable  to  re- 
strain himself,  in  the  weakness  of  age  and  disease, 
borst  into  tears.  I  was  sensibly  affected ;  so  was 
Moore,  who  remarked — ^'*  all  he  tells  you  is  true, 
sir."  In  a  few  moments  the  Colonel  resumed  his 
former  position,  and  I  continued  my  task.    It  was 


not  long  before  another  incident  occurred.  I  ob- 
served his  countenance  grow  fiercer  and  fiercer  in 
its  expression,  tmtil,  with  his  month  partly  open, 
his  eyes  glared  upon  me  with  the  look  of  a  demon. 
Cautiously  hitching  his  chair  near  where  I  sat,  he 
suddenly  gave  a  kick,  and  my  easel  and  canvass  lay 
prostrate  on  the  floor.  Alarmed  at  this  demon- 
stration of  hostility,  I  started  back,  and  in  so  doing, 
involuntarily  raised  my  maul  stick.  The  Colonel 
regarded  this  movement  on  my  part  as  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  threw  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
defence,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming— 

"  Come  on,  you  infernal ;  you  have  been  trying 
long  enough  to  murder  me.  Stand  by  me,  Moore !" 

"  Pardon  me.  Colonel." 

"  ril  never  pardon  you,"  interrupted  the  Colonel ; 
*'  you  are  an  infernal  coward.     IsnH  he  Moore  ?" 

"  No,  he  is  not ;  and  if  you  douH  behave  your- 
self, heUl  whip  you  yet,  as  you  deserve." 

**  You  lie,  Moore.  I  can  flog  you  and  the  Doctor 
both,"  said  the  Colonel,  squaring  off  at  Moore, 
when  a  pugilistic  encounter  commenced  between 
the  two  old  soldiers. 

I  examined  my  picture,  and  found  it  uninjured, 
but  concluded  to  finish  it  at  a  more  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

After  the  combatants  had  finished  their  battle, 
Moore  persuaded  the  Colonel  to  get  into  bed,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  done  than  he  commenced  a  narra- 
tive connected  with  his  military  exploits,  dwelling 
with  particular  interest  on  that  part  relating  to  the 
battle  of  Wyoming,  a  lustory  of  which  he  was 
preparing  before  his  illness.  Moore,  venturing  to 
dissent  from  some  remark  he  had  made,  the  Colonel 
became  exasperated,  and  called  upon  me  for  a  pis- 
tol. I  handed  him  my  maul  stick.  He  raised  it, 
and  supporting  himself  with  his  left  arm,  took  de- 
liberate aim  with  it  at  Moore,  who  was  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  brandishing  a  boot-jack. 

"  Doctor,"  whispered  the  Colonel  to  me,  with  a 
look  of  surprise,  **  why  donH  he  falfl  I  have  fired 
six  bullets  into  him." 

"  Try  again,  Colonel — it  will  require  more  than 
six  of  your  bullets  to  despatch  him." 

He  again  presented,  and  Moore  fell.  There  was 
a  pause  of  some  minutes,  during  which  not  a  sound 
was  heard.  The  Colonel  kept  his  eyes  vacantly 
fixed  on  the  place  where  his  victim  had  disappeared. 
At  length  he  turned  to  me,  and  with  a  bewildered 
look  asked— 

"Where  am  I,  Doctor!" 

"  In  your  bed,  sir." 

"  Have  I  killed  my  friend  1" 

"  I  believe  you  have.  Colonel." 

"  Will  they  hang  me,  Doctor  1" 

"  Oh  no !  you  killed  him  in  self-defence." 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  done  it,"  continued  the  Colo- 
nel, in  a  tone  of  sadness ;  "  he  was  a  good  old  man. 
Why  did  you  tell  me  to  shoot  1— He  was  always 
kind  to  me." 
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Moore  now  rose  ap,  and  exhibited  himself  to 
his  friend  in  a  perfectly  sound  condition.  The 
Colonel  was  delighted  to  see  him  safe ;  and  a  last- 
ing treaty  of  peace  was  here  made  between  the 
belligerent  parties. 

'  The  knowledge  which  I  had  already  gained  of 
the  Coloners  face  enabled  me  to  finish  the  portrait 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends ;  a  sketch  of  which 
is  now  in  my  port-folio.  Whenever  I  look  upon 
it,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the  noble  form  of  the 
worthy  old  officer,  and  his  companion  Moore.  A 
late  visit  to  the  romantic  valley  of  Wyoming  af- 
forded me  the  melancholy  information  that  both 
my  old  friends  now  "  lay  like  warriors  taking  their 
rest'*  on  the  beautiful  bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  FORT  MOUNTAINS. 

BT  A  MOONTAINEBR. 

Seenery  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia — Description  of  the 
Fort  Mountains— Passage  Creek — Buzzard  Hearen — 
Details  of  the  View  from  Buzzard  Heaven — Powell's 
Fort,  named  after  an  old  Pioneer — Curious  Tradition 
respecting  his  Immense  Treasures — Silver  Hunters — 
Supernatural  Lights — Prospect  of  the  Valley — The  Blue 
Ridge — The  North  Mountains — Conclusion. 

"  The  Mountains  of  Virginia ! 

How  beautiful  to  view 
From  some  commanding  eminence, 

Their  stretching  lines  of  blue." 

S.  L.  Mets.j  June,  1840. 

If  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  has  ever  trsTelied  the  Valley  of 
Virginia,  he  will  bear  us  willing  testimony  that  it  may  not' 
only  boast  of  the  most  wonderful  caves,  the  finest  lime- 
stone  springs,  the  richest  and  best  cultivated  plantations, 
and  the  handsomest  girls  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  that 
here,  also,  a  snccession '  of  mountain  landscapes  are  pre- 
sented, the  most  beautiful  that  ha/e  ever  attracted  the 
poet*s  eye.  The  Peaks  of  Otter,  the  Natural  Bridge,  the 
House  Mountain,  Betsy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  Short  Rump, 
the  Three-Topped  Mountains,  the  High  Knob,  and  Har- 
per's Ferry  Oap,  and  a  number  of  other  picturesque  gaps, 
are  a  few  of  the  unnumbered  mountain  curiosities  of  the 
Valley. 

From  Staunton  to  Mount  Jackson,  some  fifty  miles,  a 
chain  of  short  ridges,  peaks  and  spurs  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  Valley.  Near  this  village,  they  are  formed  into  three 
regular  lines,  running  closely  parallel  to  each  other  to 
Strasburg,  twenty-five  miles,  where  they  break  off  unani- 
mously in  an  abrupt  termination,  presenting  a  gable-end 
front  to  the  broad  Valley  below,  of  ten  miles,  and  of  stri- 
king magnificence.  Here,  the  three  ridges,  from  their  sin- 
gular configuration,  are  called  the  "  Fort  Mountains,"  and 
the  "  Three-Topped  Mountains." 

Between  the  two  most  easterly  of  these  ridges,  Passage 
Creek,  a  bold  mountain  stream,  has  torn  a  channel ;  and 
"  discourses  sweet  music"  to  the  hunter  of  the  gloomy 
imvine.  Ntar  the  mouth  of  this  rarine  the  scene  from  the 
creek  is  frightfully  beautiful ;  even  the  phlegmatic  Page 
county  Dutchman,  whoae  soul  revolves  upon  the  periphery 
of  a  dollar,  (they  are  very  clever  people,  though,  for  all 
that!)  as  passing  this  point,  on  his  way  to  market,  feels  an 
involuntary  sensation  of  fear  creeping  through  his  frigid ' 


veins,  and  dropping  his  calculations  of  shillings  and  peace, 
whistles  or  grumbles  overcome  barbarous  song,  to  dittipste 
the  9pook$  that  are  visibly  gathering  around. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  the  mountain  crowds 
against  the  narrow  road — on  the  right,  a  granite  escarpment 
of  a  thousand  feet  frowns  down  upon  you, — and  the  ravioe 
itself,  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  pines,  cjpresi 
end  laurels,  deepen  the  gloom  of  the  overshadowing  rodis. 
Among  the  inaccessible  crags  and  fissures  of  the  cliff,  a  lai^t 
congregation  of  Turkey -Buzzards  annually  take  up  th«ir 
summer-quarters,  from  which  circumstance  it  has  acquired 
the  expressive  appellative  of  "  Buzzard  Heaven  !**  On  a 
sultry  day,  dispersed  along  the  comb  of  the  precipice, 
groups  of  these  vultures  may  be  seen,  with  their  broad 
rusty  wings  half  expanded  to  the  breeze — ^resembling  so 
many  spirits  of  darkness  brooding  over  the  gulf  of  perdi- 
tion ! 

The  view  from  that  point  is  splendid.  It  is  a  summer 
day.  We  will  suppose  our  companion  to  be  the  fascinating 
young  belle  now  entertaining  herself  in  the  interesting  pafes 
of  the  Messenger.  Having  discussed  a  "  snack"  of  t§p 
and  bacon, — for  the  parings  of  dried  beef,  water-crackers, 
and-so-forth,  are  insufiicient  for  the  enterprise, — at  tbe 
house  of  the  hospitable  and  communicative  Locofoco  at  the 
base  of  tbe  mountain  without  the  defile,  and  complimenied 
tbe  fair  daughter  who  has  "  ministered  unto  us,"  we  scale 
the  heights  cm  the  eastern  side  by  a  cotqh^^mam,  drive  the 
buzzards  from  the  paraphet,  occupy  their  position,  and  take 
in  at  one  sweep  of  the  eye,  an  inland  territory  of  forty 
thousand  inh^itants ! 

The  mists  disperse — ^the  prospect  fills ; 

And  we  can  see,  till  vision  fails. 
The  flocks  upon  the  swelling  bills — 

The  cattle  in  the  lengthen'd  vales. 
Heavens  !  What  a  goodly  scene  below ; 

A  garden  spreads  on  either  hand. 
Whose  winding  waters  seem  to  flow. 

Like  veins  of  silver  through  the  land ; 
While,  like  an  adamantine  wall. 
The  glorious  mountains  circle  all ! 

There :  if  this  is  a  failure  in  the  poetic,  "  write  me  dowa 
an  aas."  But,  my  gentle  companion,  there  is  a  glow  opoa 
thy  countenance,  a  brillianey  in  thine  eye,  and  a  spint 
beaming  in  its  expression,  of  the  emotions  of  a  heart  wtuih 
feels  the  beauty  and  the  sublimity  of  our  comnsanding  el** 
vation.  Is  thy  mind  overpowered  ? — is  thy  fragile  f^ame 
yielding  in  its  weakness?  Recline  thy  weight  upon  mj 
muscled  arm ;  for  I  am  here  imbued  with  a  strength  that  is 
not  mine  own.  Come!  Now  thou  art  safe.  Yet  thoa 
tremblest  as  the  young  dove  that  looks  down  from  its  prison 
in  the*eagle*s  nest !  Why  shouldst  thou  be  afraid  ?  Methiaks 
the  lightnings  that  have  scathed  these  rocks,  would  psai 
thee  by  unharmed.  ♦  ►  ♦  •  • 

Bend  thine  eye  over  this  shelf,  and  look  dowiL  Passage 
Creek  is  diminished  to  a  rivulet,  whose  murmurs  are  faint 
as  the  dying  wind  in  the  pines  around  us ;  the  highway 
along  its  bank  seems  but  a  winding  footpath,  over  which 
the  mill-boy's  horse — didst  think  it  was  a  small  brindle  dog 
with  a  white  spot  on  his  back  ? — steals,  without  any  appa- 
rent effort  or  motion  of  his  own.  The  creek  used  to  abound 
in  fish.  I  have  had  rare  sport  in  angling  at  that  dark  pool 
under  the  rock.  Oh !  if  I  only  had  a  neat  tog-cabin  down 
in  this  ravine,  shut  out  from  tbe  contentions  of  this  evcjy- 
day  worid,  "  with  one  sweet  spirit  for  my  minister'*— to 
cook  my  fish  and  'possums^— where  I  could  tend  my  lines 
and  traps  all  day,  and  listen  at  night,  under  the  secority  of 
my  guardian-angel,  to  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  owls  anil 
whip-poor-wills,  1  wouldn't  care  a  single  coi^r  who  wss 
President ! 

What  a  majestic  mountain  is  this  across  the  defile.    He 
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prismatic  in  its  form.  But  one  being  a  man-of- 
war,  and  the  other  a  merchantman,  their  models 
must  necessarily  be  unlike.  The  broader  the  man- 
of-war  (having  a  due  regard  to  other  requisites)  the 
better — ^but  the  narrower  the  merchant  ship,  the 
fewer  the  hands  required  to  sail  her,  and  of  course 
the  less  it  costs  to  navigate  her.  But  the  packets 
have  as  much  beam  for  merchantmen,  as  Symouds^ 
ships  have  for  men-of-war.  These  ships  have 
rising  floors,  and  buoyancy  is  obtained  by  increas- 
ing the  length  and  breadth,  particularly  the  latter. 
The  buoyancy  of  the  packets,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  obtained  by  the  great  length  and  breadth 
of  their  long  flat  floors:  and  the  lightness  of  draft 
has  been  still  further  promoted,  by  building  them 
to  sail  on  even  keels.  By  this  means  the  full  width 
of  the  floor  can  be  carried  much  further  aft  than  it 
can  be  in  ships  which  are  intended  to  trim  two  Or 
three  feet  by  the  stern. 

The  New  Orleans  bar,  and  our  shoal  harbors  at 
the  South,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  ton- 
nage in  our  merchantmen,  have  made  lightness  of 
draft  an  important  feature  with  our  merchant  build- 
ers. Pilotage,  too,  is  generally  chargeable  by  the 
foot,  and  for  the  greatest  draft,  whether  forward 
or  aft.  Hence  the  economy,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity, for  the  long  Qat  floors,  and  even  keels,  with 
their  light  draft.  Moreover,  if  a  ship  on  an  even 
keel  should  happen  to  touch  either  forward  or  aft — 
as  ships  frequently  do  in  coming  in  and  going  out  of 
our  southern  ports— «he  can  be  readily  tipped  to 
get  her  oflT;  and  in  entering  the  Mississippi,  it  is 
customary  to  bring  the  ship  down  by  the  head,  to 
prevent  her  from  swinging  round  when  she  strikes 
on  the  bar,  whi8h  she  generally  does ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  in  coming  out,  she  is  brought  down 
by  the  stern. 

The  mere  rules  for  measuring  tonnage  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  model  of  the  merchant- 
man— whereas  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
calculations  for  the  construction  of  a  man-of-war. 
Hence  the  **  kettle-bottom  ships,"  so  much  in  vogue 
a  few  years  ago.  They  were  constructed  so,  that 
the  rules  by  which  the  law  required  their  tonnage 
to  be  computed,  would  make  it  much  less  than  it 
really  was.  This  was  to  evade  tonnage  charges, 
which,  in  the  New  Orleans  trade,  where  steam 
towing  was  so  expensive  and  was  charged  accord- 
ing to  the  registered  tonnage,  constituted  no  small 
item.  In  this  way  you  would  often  see  a  500  ton 
(register)  kettle-bottomed  ship  carrying  the  cargo 
of  a  600  ton  u;a//-8ided,  flat-floored  ship.  These 
vessels,  however,  damaged  their  cargoes^  and  were 
otherwise  disapproved  of.  Moreover,  a  new  mea- 
surement being  adopted  in  England,  they  bad  to 
pay  all  charges  there,  such  as  dock  rates,  &c.  &c., 
as  600  ton  ships.  Were  our  present  rules  for  mea- 
suring tonnage  to  be  alone  consulted,  vessels  of 
small  nomianl  tonnage  would  be  obtained  by  build- 
ing their  models  like  long,  deep  narrow  boxes. 


having  the  corners  rounded  oflT.  But  then  there  t» 
the  necessity  of  a  light  draft  for  many  harbors,  and 
the  economy  of  a  light  draft  for  pilotage,  to  coun- 
teract the  advantages  of  a  small  tonnage  by  the 
register.  Another  practical  diflSculty  in  the  way 
of  such  models,  is  the  great  quantity  of  ballast  (and 
consequently  the  greater  draft  of  water)  they  would 
require.  It  is  desirable  to  sail  a  merchant  ship 
with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  kentledge  or 
shingle  ballast;  and  the  practice  is  now  coming 
into  vogue  of -building  their  upper  works  much 
lighter  than  formerly.  This  lessens  the  weight  to 
be  driven  through  the  water.  Hence  much  shorter 
and  lighter  masts  and  spars  are  used,  though  this 
applies  to  freighting-ships  rather  than  to  the  pack- 
ets. It  it  thought  that  if  the  method  of  measuiiog 
tonnage  were  altered,  so  as  to  be  some  guide  to  the 
actual  capaciousness  of  the  vessel,  our  merchant 
builders  would  have  a  much  better  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  taste  and  talent. 

As  men-of-war,  one  great  recommendation  in 
favor  of  Symonds'  ships,  is  the  economy  of  con- 
struction, owing  to  the  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  curved  timber  required.  The  draft  of 
his  ships  is  not  quite  so  light  as  that  of  the 
packets,  though  much  lighter  than  our  vessels- 
of-war  of  the  same  class.  The  Vestal,  a  small 
class  frigate,  is  one  of  his  ships.  She  has  a  beam 
of  forty  feet  and  a  half — and  when  in  her  best  trim 
for  sailing,  according  to  Symonds  himself,  draws 
sixteen  feet  forward  and  seventeen  feet  aft,  which 
is  the  draft  of  some  of  our  sloops-of-war.  The 
Constellation,  an  American  second  class  frigate, 
(somewhat  larger  than  th^  Vestal,)  draws  tweotj- 
three  or  twenty-four  feet  water. 
I  am,  sir,  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Harr7  BLUFr, 

United  Staie$  Ntny. 


N.  B.  Be  pleased  to  note  the  following  errata 
in  your  January  issue : 

Page  3,  2d  column,  line  10  from  bottom,  "  for  the  two 
years  that  followed,  not  one,"  read  "  the  year  that  followed, 
eleven." 

P.  12,  col.  2,  line  4  from  top,  for  "  aasajed,**  read  *'»■ 
aayed." 

P.  13,  col.  2,  line  25  from  top,  for  **  mpaoem,"  read  'm 
pace.** 

P.  25,  ool.  1,  line  26  from  bottom,  for  "Or  eet  down 
aught  in  malice,"  read  "  Nor  aet  down  aught  in  malice  ** 

Yours,  H.  B. 

u.  s.  a: 


ALBUM  DEDICATION. 

To  wit  and  conunon-aense  alone 
This  Albam  ahould  be  brother ; 

Ye  fools,  who  are  without  the  one. 
Pray  let  alone  the  ether  ! 
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Xotfcrs  Of  NftD  Wovta. 

Renew,  historical  aad  political,  of  the  Ute  revolation  in 
Fnnce,  and  of  the  consequent  events  in  Belgiam,  Po- 
land, Great  Britain  and  other  puts  of  Eorope.  By  Caldb 
CasAav:  Boston. 

Tbe  author  of  this  historical  essay,  is  the  Hon.  Caleb 
Ciuhiogy  Bsmber  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  a 
procnioeot  member  of  its  committee  on  foreign  relations. 
He  bas  been  long  known  with  brilliant  reputation,  as  a 
bainttm  aod  orator,  and  he  is  now  establishing  his  claims 
to  the  character  of  an  enlightened  statesman.  His  **  Re- 
nifliseeaces  of  Spain,*'  is  a  Taluable  contribution  to  Ame- 
ncaa  liteiatore.  It  is  the  piodoction  of  a  bellea-iettreM 
tcbolar ;  hot  with  its  graces  of  rhetoric,  it  combines  rigor 
of  style,  originality  and  profound  analysis.  During  his 
CbogressioBal  career,  Mr.  Cushing  has  signalized  himself 
by  bis  learned  expositions  and  able  defence  of  the  rights  of 
tbe  Uaited  States,  in  the  present  controreisies  with  Great 
Briuia,  regarding  our  north-eastern  boundaiy  and  the  Ore- 
£00  territory. 

Tbe  book  before  us  is  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  so- 
cial, oioral  and  political  condition  of  Europe,  past  and  pre- 
sent It  commences  with  a  retrospect  of  European  civili- 
tttioo;  passes  then  to  the  causes  of  the  French  revolu- 
boD  of 'SS;  and  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  "Three 
days'*  of  July  and  its  glorious  reTolation.  We  are  led 
from  the  remote  and  proximate  causes  of  this  last,  through 
ill  tbeir  consequences  and  results,  to  the  establishment 
of  Loois  Philippe  upon  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  the 
recogniuoa  of  his  revolutionary  and  qtiasi  republican  throne, 
by  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Of  the  United  States  and 
U;eir  distinguished  diplomatic  representative,  at  that  time 
tc  Paris,  he  thus  speaks  : — 

"Of  tbe  United  States,  there  was  of  course  no  room  for 
(bobt  or  difficulty.  Mr.  Rivea  was  among  the  earliest  of 
the  diplomatic  agents  in  Paris,  to  offer  his  good  wishes  to 
a  loremment,  which,  besides  the  advantages  of  having 
pluisibie  grounds  of  right  to  stand  upon,  in  the  sense  of 
legitimacy,  had  the  nobler  claim^o  respect,  in  the  republi- 
can seose,  as  being  the  product  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people.**  Tbe  world  does  not  yet  fully  know  tbe  important 
icfiueoce  which  Mr.  Rives  exercised  at  Paris,  whilst  our 
Kmister  Plenipotentiary,  upon  the  results  of  this  revolu- 
tiofL  He  is  believed  to  hare  contributed  much  towards 
the  restoration  of  order,  by  his  counsel.  The  ultra  opi- 
nions of  some  might  have  for  a  moment  swayed  the  feel- 
:a|s  and  the  views  of  the  venerable  and  patriotic  La  Fay- 
ette, which  the  calm  and  sagacious  mind  of  Mr.  Rives 
ai^t  bave  conceived  were  not  justified  by  the  actual  con- 
diiioxi  of  things.  This  allusion  to  tbe  connexion  of  Mr. 
Kiics  with  the  momentous  events  of  that  crisis,  is  based 
merely  upon  public  report,  without  historical  data,  and  is 
prbmpted  by  oar  admiration  of  his  talents  as  a  statesman 
iod  diplomatist,  and  of  his  exemplary  virtues  as  a  man. 

Tiie  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Cushing  on  the  "  retrospect  of 
European  civilization,"  concentrates  the  very  essence  and 
Ute  philosophy  of  history.  His  statement  of  facts,  his 
ui;UyMs  and  deductions,  bear  great  analogy  to  the  "  Cours 
£  hutoir^  and  the  '*  histoire  de  la  civilization  Ettropeenne"  of 
M.  Guizot.  He  acknowledges  that  his  views  are  in  part 
deuTed  from  those  works,  "  as  it  would  be  mere  affectation 
to  Seek,  upon  such  an  occasion,  to  steer  clear  of  M.  Gui- 
sol's  comprehensive  and  luminous  deduction  of  the  pro- 
greu  of  political  systems  in  modem  Europe."  Tbe  sub- 
jects treated  in  this  chapter,  are — "  the  elements  of  Euro- 
pcaa  institutions  :  the  Barbarians ;  Romans ;  Church  ;  Le- 
piimacy ;  Feudalism ;  Commons  ;  Crusades ;  Royalty  ; 
lulian  RepobUcs;  Municipalities;  Parliaments;  Cortes 
and  States;  Chnrch  Refbnn ;  Lttsrature  ;  Arts ;  Reforma- 


tion; English  Revolution;  France.**    This  dissertation 
upon  the  rise  and  progress  of  European  civilisation,  in  its 
institutions,  religious  and  political,  ends  with  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  and  the  coounencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion.   It  was  then  that  the  two  divisions  of  society,  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  found  themselves  antagonist 
in  interests.    *'  The  government  of  Louis  XV.  was  inert, 
inefficient,  waiting  to  be  acted  upon,  not  stepping  forth  to 
act ;  and  of  course  society  took  up  that  ascendancy  in  the 
movement  of  civilisation,  which  seemed  to  be  abandoned 
as  a  waif  by  government,  and  by  means  of  it  impressed 
upon  France  and  upon  Europe  that  boldness  and  univer- 
sality of  inquiry,  and  that  pervading  sense  of  popular  rights, 
which  produced  the  Fiench  revolution.** 

The  following  extract  from  this  retrospect  is  a  good  exam- 
ple of  Mr.  Cu8hing*s  style.  It  has  the  historic  amplitude  of 
Mr.  Babington  Macauley,  but  not  his  verf  and  compression. 
"  In  the  same  age  (fourteenth  century)  modem  literature 
Hprings  up,  Phosnix  like,  from  the  ashes  of  the  ancient: — 
Dante,  Petraroa  and  Boccaccio  make  their  advent  among 
men,  each  of  them  throwing  off,  as  his  onsonaidcred  pro- 
ductions, the  model  works  of  Italian  composition,  and  each 
of  them  exerting  all  his  powers  and  influence  to  revive  the 
knowledge  and  admiration  of  tbe  remains  of  Greek  and 
Roman  genius.  Meanwhile,  the  empire  of  the  Turks  is 
established  in  Constantinople,  and  the  fugitive  Greeks 
bring  into  Italy  abundant  means  of  studying  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  ancient  world.*' 

**  Out  of  these  events  arose  the  classic  school  of  phi- 
losophy, which,  in  its  taste,  opinions  and  spirit,  was  the 
very  counterpart  of  the  EneydopiduUet  of  the  eighteenth 
centuiy.  Looking  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition 
of  the  upper  clergy  and  men  of  letters  of  this  epoch,  we 
perceive  the  same  spectacle  of  enervated  life,  mixed  with 
extraordinary  boldness  of  inquiry ; — of  sybarite  manners 
and  skeptical  opinions ;  of  genius  ronning  riot  in  all  Ucen 
tiousness,  which  characterized  the  Diderots  and  Voltaire* 
of  France.  In  the  court  of  Leo,  as  in  that  of  Loois,  among  the 
ecclesiastical  aristocracy  of  the  one,  as  among  the  lay  aris- 
tocracy of  the  other,  each  was  preparing  unconsciously,  a  re- 
volution destined  to  level  their  corrupt  privileges  in  the  dust.** 

In  this  short  notice  of  Mr.  Cushiug's  book,  we  have  per- 
formed a  sincere  but  indifferent  labor  of  love.  He  has  our 
admiration  as  a  statesman,  philosopher  and  scholar. 


Poems— By  J.  N.  McJilton — Boston :  Otis,  Broaders  6l  Co. 

pp.360:  1840. 

The  author  of  these  poems  has  long  been  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  periodical  press,  and  now  makes  his  first  de- 
bui  in  the  book  form.  The  volume  is  a  very  neat  one,  con- 
sisting of  the  different  effusions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  emanated  from  his  pen.  It  consequently  embraces  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are 
executed  with  success,  and  some  of  them  possess  merit  of 
a  very  high  order. 

When  he  describes  the  grandeur  of  Nature  in  her  majes- 
tic haunts, — the  Ocean  with  its  loud  anthem, — and  Niagara 
with  its  thunder-peal— the  chivalry  of  the  Warrior,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Patriot — or  the  majesty  of  God  when  he 
displays  his  creating  power,  or  "  walks  in  judgment  ;**  he  is 
rapt  with  the  inspiration  of  his  tbeme«  and  sweeps  the 
chords  of  his  lyre  with  a  vigorous  hand.  There  is  joyous- 
ness  in  the  strain  when  he  strikes  the  strings  to  some  gentle 
description  or  etberial  fancy  of  the  mind  ;  but  the  highest 
effort  of  his  skill  is  given,  when  he  stira  the  gentle  waters 
of  the  soul,  by  awakening  tbe  memories  of  the  past,  or  ele- 
vates the  spirit  by  the  sweet  influences  of  devotion  above 
the  lowly  earth,  to  the  purer  and  milder  atmosphere  of  the 
skies.  His  language  is  too  generally  diffuse — ^there  is 
thought— and  highly  poetic  thought,  pervading  nearly  all  the 
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poems — but  it  it  often  too  much  diluted.  Condensation  and 
greater  precision  demand  especial  attention.  The  rersifi- 
cation  is  not  always  as  polisbed  as  it  should  be.  Of  the 
poems  we  will  proceed  to  speak  now  in  detail. 

The  "  Triumph  of  Liberty,"  the  longest  poem  in  the 
book,  contains  many  stirring  thoughts,  trnt  is  not  equal  in 
merit  to  many  of  the  shorter  poems.  "  Guenerer,"  the 
next  longest  poem,  a  ballad,  after  the  manner  of  the  olden 
time,  is  still  less  successful.  "  My  First  New  Hat**  is 
▼ery  true  to  nature :  we  would  like  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  its  entire  history,  and  its  demolishment  in 
the  mdte  that  ensued;  but  the  following  stanzas  must 
suffice. 

O,  I  remember  well  the  day, 

*Tis  like  a  dream  just  passed. away, 

When  my  first  hat  was  bought ; 
I  laid  it  on  the  chair,  and  stood 
With  folded  arms  in  pompous  mood, 

Wrapt  up  in  glorious  thought. 

As  proud  as  any  lord  was  J, 

And  thought  myself  full  five  feet  high ; 

Too  tall  to  play  with  toys ; 
Awhile  I  stood  to  ape  the  man. 
Then  snatched  my  hat,  and  off  I  ran, 

To  show  it  to  the  boys. 

And  many  a  hand  that  hat  passed  through. 
I  watched  them  all :  said  I,  "  'tis  new, 

Take  care  !  dont  soil  the  crown, 
For  if  you  do,  my  pa  I'll  tell. 
And  he*ll  come  out  and  trounce  you  well, 
Or  else  I'll  knock  you  down." 
••  The  Tomb  of  Bozzaris*'  is  a  very  spirited  production, 
and  is  a  good  companion-piece  to  the  poem  by  Halleck. 
The  second  and  sixth  stanzas,  however,  are  defective,  on 
account  of  the  improper  accentuation  of  Bozzaris  and  Mil 
tiades.    We  copy  a  portion  of  the  poem : 

The  Suliote  laid  bis  chieftain's  head 

Beside  the  ruins  of  his  home ; 
•    With  stones  unhewn  he  marked  his  bed, 

While  rifled  fane  and  fallen  dome 
Lay  strewn  around  the  hallowed  spot, 

To  tell  the  Greek  who  there  might  tread. 
How  deep  had  been  the  damning  blot 

The  hated  Moslem's  hand  had  made : 
Tho'  scattered  round  were  base  and  frieze, 
He  would  not  make  his  tomb  of  these. 
*  •  • 

The  children  of  the  Suliote's  heart. 

The  vkife  more  dear  to  him  than  they. 
Though  death  be  in  the  hour  they  part. 

He  tears  his  hopes  from  them  away. 
And  flings  them  mid  the  battle's  ire. 

Where  falls  the  thunder's  dreadful  peal, 
And  flames  the  lightning's  lurid  fire, 

The  roaring  gun~thc  clang  of  steel. 
And  sabre  ringing  'gainst  the  shield, 
His  only  welcome  to  the  field. 

The  smoking  rock^the  gory  plain. 

The  hearth-stone  and  the  home  must  be 
Of  him  who  rises,  right  to  gain, —  * 

Who  treads  war's  tempest  to  be  free. 
And  who  is  there  could  stand  unmoved. 

And  gaze  on  desolation  made. 
By  ruthless  hands  on  scenes  he  loved— > 

And  see  his  home  in  ashes  laid. 
Nor  feel  the  passion-swell  begin. 
The  workings  of  a  storm  within  ? 

Voices  from  Missilonghi  call !  - 
The  mountains  echo  and  the  sea ; 


**  How  many  with  Bozzaris  fall, 
To  make  their  bleeding  country  free  ?" 
Two  thousand  answer,  "side  by  side, 
We  follow  where  our  chief  may  lead." 
No — for  the  base  Mustapha's  gride, 
Two  thousand  Suliotes  shall  not  bleed ; 
What  to  the  pass  the  Spartan  bore, 
Three  hundred, — we  may  ask  no  more. 

"  Yo  Heave."  This  is  a  very  joyous  strain,  and  oontaiBi 
some  very  preUy  thoughts.    Eoce  aignum  ! 

Then  how  I'd  watch  the  white  caps  curl. 

By  thousands  coursing  on ; 
Like  bunches  tied  of  froated  pearl, 

AU  glittering  in  the  eun. 
The  happy  sight  I'd  only  leave 
To  sing  my  thrilling  song— Yo  Heave  !— 
Yo  heave  I'd  sing. 
The  wind  should  wing 
My  song  the  white  caps  o'er. 
Loud  on  the  air 
The  sound  should  wesr. 
Mixed  with  the  billow's  roar. 

"  The  Ploughboy"  is  in  much  the  same  vein,  ud  a 
equally  lively. 

"  The  Maiden's  Test"  is  a  very  pretty  story,  told  a  & 
most  musical  manner.  To  be  relished,  it  should  be  anUo- 
ken,  and  therefore  we  do  not  extract  from  it. 

"  My  Absent  Sister"  is  a  poem  of  true  feeling,  vhirh 
commends  itself  to  the  heart. 

And  well  do  I  remember  now 

The  garden  by  the  grove. 
Where  first  our  young  unsinning  hearts 

Each  other  learned  to  love  ; 
We  wandered  through  the  flowery  aislei 

And  sweet  bouquets  prepared ; 
No  pain  or  pleasure  had  the  one, 

But  what  the  other  shared. 

The  buds  and  blossoms  of  life's  spring, 

That  faded,  ah  how  soon ! 
Like  way  marks  o'er  the  path  we  trod, 

Are  in  abundance  strewn  : 
And  step  by  step,  we  trace  them  o'er, 

A  rich  and  varied  train  ; 
They're  memory's  gathered  treasures  now. 

And  ever  must  remain. 

#  *  #  » 

And  so  'twill  be  with  us  ere  long. 

How  soon  may  not  be  told ; 
The  gloom  of  death  must  be  our  lot — 

The  coflin  and  the  mould. 
Two  mounds, — alas,  how  far  apart ! 

Our  wasting  forms  must  hide  ; 
The  slab,  inscribed,  alone  may  tell 

That  we  have  lived  and  died. 

'*  God  Walks  in  Judgment."  Many  sublime  thoughts  oc- 
cur in  this  poem. 

God  toaika  in  judgment  on  the  misty  folds 
Of  terror-breathing  tempests ;  at  his  nod, 
The  lightnings  fierce  in  fearful  beauty  spring, 
And  pass  in  swift  and  fitful  flashes  through 
The  cloudy  battlements  that  frown  aloft. 
Like  moving  rocks  of  adamantine  strength. 
He  speaks, — ^and  answering  thunders  madly  leap 
In  peals  terrific  from  the  frowning  ports 
That  front  the  floating  fortress  as  it  speeds 
In  wild  sublimity  upon  the  winds. 
The  furious  bolt— his  messenger  of  wrath, 
Attends  his  bidding  and  assumes  its  fires. 
Then  hastes  iu  fierce  commission  to  fulfil. 
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"Niagara."  Among  the  many  poems  that  have  been 
eoopoccd  OB  this  chef  ^aaatt  oi  Nature,  oar  author's  will 
hold  aa  boaorad  place.  A  atanxa  will  aflford  an  idea  of  the 
{eaaral  execution. 

Koll,  ereriasting  torrent ;  on  thy  front 
Tbe  Almighty*s  signet  rests ;  the  brilliant  bow 
Belts  thy  broad  bowm  yet,  as  it  was  wont 
To  arch  it  o*er  a  thoosand  yeara  ago— 
Girding  the  waves  to  watch  them  as  they  flow, 
And  gathering  from  the  spray,  in  glorious  thrall, 
The  rays  prismatic  as  they  richly  glow, 
Trembling  amid  the  fires  that  on  them  fall, 
In  fadeless  beauty  from  the  sunlit  hall, 
Where  floods  of  light  their  deathless  radiance  throw. 
"Loreat  thou  Me,"  "Love's  Appeal,"  "Confidence," 
"Procnstioation,'*  "  My  Father  made  them  All,"  "I  have 
DO  Father  there,"  and  **  Unbelief,"  are  poems,  in  which  fan- 
cy and  poetry  are  happily  blended  for  the  inculcation  of 
relifioas  morals. 

"  The  Harper's  Dying  Strains"  are  mournful  as  those  of 
the  Dyin^  Swan's. 

Old  time-worn  harp,  how  sweetly  swells 

Thy  wild— wild  strain? 
Of  other  days  and  hopes  it  tells ; 

My  heart  would  drain 

Its  last  red  drop  ere  thy  low  peal 

Sboald  tell  the  cold  world  how  I  feel, — 

How  pains  in  lightning  pulses  steal 

Through  every  vein. 
•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  loved  of  youth!  harp,  where  are  they? 

Answer  thoo  me ! 
Speak,  if  indeed  the  bright  array 

May  throng  on  thee. 
Softr— softly,  let  the  music  play, 
Fran  other  years  the  wild  tones  stray. 
The  loved — the  lost  are  far  away ; 

So  let  it  be. 
And  manhood's  friendships — ^prood  and  high ; 

Speak  thou  of  these ; 
Tell  where  the  tall— the  noble  lie, 

If  in  the  seas. 
On  sapphire  pillows,  they  repose. 
Or,  where  the  weeping  grave-moss  grows, 
While  o'er  their  rest  at  evening  blows 

The  whispering  breeze. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lift  wanes  apace,  the  day  is  near. 

When  I  may  sleep : 
And  who  shall  call  my  memory  dear? 

And  who  shsill  weep  ? 
When  I  am  laid  my  harp  beside, 
Where  dost  and  darkness  e'er  abide. 
And  dreariness  and  shadows  hide 

The  chamel  deep. 

Then  let  me  fall ; — harp,  strike  once  more 

Th;  failing  string. 
Stir  up  the  sleeping  deeds  of  yore,— 

Up,  let  them  wing  : 
Let  head  and  heart  sink  down  to  rest. 
Mid  scenes  their  early  hopes  that  blest ! 
Tis  done !  upon  this  grief-torn  breast 
No  more  thoult  sing. 
"Thou  Speakest  Still."  These  elegiac  lines  are  a  hearty 
inbute  to  departed  friendship,  and  are  very  plaintive. 

"The  Festival  of  the  Tombs."  This  pious  custom  of 
^  Jewi,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  wanderers,  forms  a 
beaniiftil  theme,  and  is  treated  with  ability.  We  annex  the 
opeoiag  verses : 

Where  Jodah's  kingly  sons  have  bowed, 
t'nsceptred  in  the  dust, 


To  Him  who  saw  their  empire's  doom, 

Its  glory  and  its  rust — 
The  scattered  remnanU  of  the  land, 

From  humbler  homes  repair, 
To  mingle  in  the  holy  place 

Their  sacrifice  of  prayer. 

O,  did  the  Ood  that  raised  thee  up. 

Thou  boasted  of  his  name, — 
Did  he  in  anger  swear  that  thou 

Shouldst  wander  forth  in  shame  7 
Say,  was  it  thy  unfaithfulneas. 

That  urged  the  dread  decree : 
And  with  a  deeper  brand  than  Cain's 

Impressed  thine  infamy  7 

Thy  heirdom  was  the  sunny  shores. 

That  caught  the  honeyed  dew  ; — 
Thy  people  once  a  countless  host. 

Now  dwindled  to  a  few, — 
Are  driven  from  the  peaceful  shades, 

Where  oft  they  met  to  sing. 
And  sound  on  harp  and  lyro  the  praise 

Of  God,  their  matchless  King. 

A  thousand  seas,  as  many  years. 
Have  swept  their  giant  waves 
Between  the  stricken  wanderers 

And  the  ancestral  graves 
That  hide  on  mount— in  sunny  groves, 

And  in  the  flowery  vale ; 
Where  the  wild  requiem  of  the  dead. 
Wafts  with  the  passing  gale. 
"  The  Old  Elm"  is  a  fine  composition— but  is  not  suffi* 
ciently  condensed.    We  extract  two  verses  : 
And  many  forms  of  faireat  mould. 
And  cheeks  of  youthful  bloom, 
Have  passed  to  manhood  and  to  age, 

And  to  the  dreary  tomb, 
Since  thou  wert  waving  in  thy  pride, 

A  prince  among  the  trees  f 
With  all  thy  glowing  pinions  spread. 
In  beauty  on  the  breeze. 

Oft  thou  hast  seen  the  flaxen  locks. 

On  childhood's  brow  of  snow. 
Uplifted  by  the  slightest  breeze, 

In  graceful  ringlets  flow, — 
Hast  seen  them  thicken  and  assume 

A  darker,  sterner  hue. 
Until  the  hand  of  age  at  length 

The  silver  o'er  them  threw. 
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Infant  Memories"  are  much  in  the  style  of  the  "  Play- 
things,"  by  M)ss  Gould,  and  are  very  touching. 

"  The  Sea-bird"  is  a  very  spirited  poem.    We  extract  it 
entire. 

Bird  of  the  briny  deep. 

Billow  and  storm. 
Up  from  the  darkness  leap — 
Wildly  around  thee  sweep ; 
Terribly  raging,  while  fearless  thy  form 
Rides  high  on  the  froth  of  the  skyward  sea, 
Where  the  winds  and  the  waves  have  revels  for  thee, 
Regardless  of  danger  thou  heedest  not  harm, 
And  away  o'er  the  white  cap  thou  dost  roam, 
Oft  dipping  thy  beak  in  the  pearly  foam, 

Proud  bird  of  the  sea ! 
How  glorious  to  ride  on  the  tempest  with  thee ! 
Ride  on  the  thunder-cloud. 

Bird  of  the  sea. 
Sport  where  the  stars  hare  bowed, 
Scream  when  the  tempest  loud 
Waketh  its  roar  on  the  ocean  and  thee. 
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Lay  thy  bold  wing  on  the  brow  of  the  etorm. 
Sleep  while  the  wturlwmd  may  cradle  thy  form  f 
And  riot  in  Titions  of  gladness  and  glee ! 
Terrors  that  come  in  thy  dreams  upon  high 
Shall  be  to  thy  slumber  a  sweet  lullaby  ; 

Proud  bird  of  the  sea ! 
How  glorious  to  ride  on  the  tempest  with  thee ! 
Bird  of  the  ocean  waves. 
Gaze  through  the  tide, 
Down  on  the  coral  caves, 
That  the  rich  amber  paves, 
Deep  where  the  pearl  gardens  gaily  abide  ; 
The  wild  winds  may  sweep,  the  billows  run  high, 
And  sprinkle  their  foam  on  the  far  distant  sky  ; 
But  peace  prevails  where  the  goldfish  glide ; 
Too  smooth  are  the  depths  of  the  ocean  for  thee. 
Thou  lovest  the  roar  of  a  storm-tost  sea. 
When  the  lightning's  fierce  flame  thy  brow  doth  gird ; 
'TIS  a  plaything  for  thee,  thou  fearless  bird ; 

Proud  bird  of  the  sea, 
How  glorious  to  ride  on  the  tempest  with  thee  ! 

The  specimens  which  we  have  given  cannot  fail  to  sa- 
tisfy our  readers  that  the  writer  is  a  poet  of  great  promise, 
and  that,  although  the  work  has  faults — occasional  errors  of 
style,  and  inharmonious  versification, — it  is  a  very  respec- 
table contribution  to  the  better  stock  of  our  country's 
poetry. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   NOTICES    OF   HILL^S   POEMS. 

1.  From  The  New-York  Mirror. — "  We  are  surprised  that 
these  very  beautifid  poemt  have  not  excited  a  more  general 
attention  than  they  appear  to  have  received  from  the  press. 
The  only  explanation  which  we  can  devise  for  this  apparent 
neglect  is,  tnat  the  press  has  not  been  generally  fnvored 
with  copies.  »  ♦  ♦  •  The  Ruins  of  Athens,'  is 
written  in  the  Spenserian  measure,  and  contains  many  pas- 
sages of  uncommon  beauty  and  power.  *  *  *  There 
is  enough  in  Uiis  volume  to  satisfy  any  one  that  itfr.  Hill  is 
a  true  poet,  and  we  commend  his  volume  to  the  favorable  re- 
gards of  the  public." 

2.  From  The  New-Yorker. — "The  leading  poem  in  this 
volume  was  written  amid  the  scenes  which  it  so  eloquently 
describes.  The  monumental  remains  of  Athens  imbibe  a 
fresh  and  mournful  interest  from  touches  like  these.     *     * 

*  »  *  In  the  Banquet  of  Titania,  the  author 
passes  from  ♦•♦  into  the  most  sportive  and  fanciful  crea- 
tions. The  Lyrical  Pieces  are  grave  and  gay,  as  their  sub- 
jects happen  to  be.  The  spirit  of  the  verse  is  always  in 
keepinx  with  that  of  the  theme.  They  have  beauty  and 
■trength,"  &c.    ♦     *     » 

3.  From  The  New-York  Expositor. — "Titania's  Banouet 
it  a  beautiful  composition,  &c.  It  contains  many  sparkling 
gems  of  sterling  poetry,  and  is  full  of  the  *  happy  darings* 
of  genius.  *  *  From  the  minor  pieces  ^e  shall  make 
one  more  extract,  and  take  our  leave  of  a  book  which  has 
given  us  ir^inite  pleasure." 

4.  From  The  Knickerbocker:  (first  notice.)— "  Of  '  The 
Ruins  of  Athens,  Titania's  Banquet,  a  Mask  and  other 
Poems,'  by  G.  Hill,  Esq.,  we  have  found  leisure  to  peruse 
but  a  single  minor  poem,  and  can  only  say,  that,  if  the  more 
elaborate  efforts  are  equal  to  this,  the  volume  will  amply 
repay  a  perusal."  (The  second  and  more  extended  notice 
is  not  in  ourpossession.) 

5.  From  The  New-  York  Literary  Gazette. — "  This  poem 
(The  Ruins  of  Athens^  abounds  with  beautiful  and  im- 
passioned thoughts.  1  itania's  Banquet  is  characterized 
by  great  elegance  of  thought  arui  fancy :  the  same  may  be  said 
of  nearly  all  the  poems  in  this  beautiful  volume.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Altogether,  this  volume  is  one  of  which  its  author  and  the 
country  may  justly  be  proud." 

6.  From  TIte  Car»a»r.—'* Unroll  that  bale  marked  'Ti- 
tania's Banquet !'  Cut  off  a  slip  and  turn  it  to  the  sun  ! 
Sdk  of  the  finest!  *  *  *  A  smart  yankee  was  this 
•kipper  Hill,  and  no  doubt  hell  have  a  quick  run  and  a  pro- 
fitable voyage." 

7.  Ftotn  Th£  New-York  Com»nercial  Advertiser. — "  It 
(The  Ruins  of  Athens)  embodies  many  fine  thoughts  ex- 
pnited  in  harmoniout  and  poetical  language,  exhibiting, 


with  great  vividness,  the  impressions  wrought  opoa  4 
mind,  by  the  contemplation  ot  those  great  ami  alonoasH 
lies  of  Athena's  better  days,  in  the  midst  of  which  th*  fsM 
was  written." 

9.  From  The  Boston  Morning  Post.—**  W9  conridflrAg 
volume  now  before  us  as  containing  no  small  qaantilfa 
excellent  poetry.  Its  author  seems  to  have  drank  dM|ip 
at  the  classic  fount,  and  to  be  imbued  with  those  kifty  feZ 
ings  which  ever  belong  to  the  true  poet.  *  •  •  H^ 
must  close  our  notice  by  sayinc,  that  we  hope  Mr.  SMw^ 
often  write,  and  that  he  will  find  a  reception  from  the  pnhlia 
commensurate  with  his  merits." 

9.  From  The  New-England  Galaxy,  (Boston.)—**  We 
ture  little  in  predicting,  that  Mr.  Hill  is  to  takeaplmee' 
first  rank  of  American  poets.  He  is  evidently  a  npe  « 
ished  schciar,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  U 
thors.  *  *  *  ( The  Ruins  of  Athens'  abounds  widi 
striking  thoughts  expressed  with  great  power  and  benty. 
His  descriptions  are  finished  pietaret»  ■ 


ing  the  objects  distinctly  before  the  eye." 

10.  From  The  Boston  Courier.^**  Mr.  Hill  is  a  leal . 
upon  whom  the  divine  afflatus  has  been  breathed,  vui 
finger-counting  verse-wright.    «      »    The  loven  of 
poetry  will  thank  us  for  commending  this  volame  to  tbair 
notice." 

1 1.  From  The  Boston  Evening  Gazette.—"  We  briefly  BB- 
ticod  this  little  lx>ok  of  poems  last  week,  and  have  siaet 
read  them  with  care  and  much  pleasure.    The  poet  ha* a 

fine  imagination,  an  elegant  and  classical  taste.  *  *  • 
We  can  recommend  Mr.  Hill's  poems  to  the  loveis  of  jn^ 
try,  as  containing  much  that  will  reward  their  penisal." 

12.  From   The  Lady's  Book,  (Philadelphia.)— *'AU  At : 
poems  in  this  book  bear  the  impress  of  a  rich  anidttmid 
tnind." 

13.  From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.—**  Mr.  Hill,  if  WS 
mistake  not,  will  eventually  cam  unto  himself  a  fuau 
fame  of  some  considerable  magnitude.     ♦         •     •  The 
of  Athens*  pleased  tut  with  such  intensity  that  we  cau^  m*  ' 
selves  marking  every  vrrsefar  quotation.     *  Titania's  Baoqaif 
is  of  a  lighter  but  not  inferior  nature,"  dec.  6cc. 

14.  From  The  Philadelphia  Gazette.— **  We  have  rM|> 
nized  the  author  of  these  poems  in  the  spirit-stirring  liMI 
which  have  appeared  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  difi  ' 
over  the  initials  of  his  name.  *  "^  The  leading  poca 
in  this  volume,  like  the  ruins  which  it  describes,  ensoM 
inventive  genius  and  severe  taste.  ♦  •  The  lyricd  "* 
pieces  embody  the  most  light  and  airy  fancies,  and  the  dMI 
thrilling  emotions." 

15.  From  The  Philadelphia  Herald  4-  SentinA.—**'^  ; 
leading  poem  in  this  volume  was  written  among  the  mitt  4 
which  it  portrays,  and  is  an  ehtquent  tribute  of  veneratie»,pif^ 
and  love,  to  the  reUce  of  ancient  art.  The  Banquet  of  TittMfi 
is  a  pure  dream  of  the  imagination,  such  a  banquet  aiod|[f' 
the  fancy  of  a  tnie  poet  c^suld  shadow  forth  and  adoiBi  1 

16.  From  The  National  Magazine,  {yNtu\iiTi%\ou.)-'***VlS\ 
Ruins  of  Athens,'  &c.  is  the  production  of  a  true  poet,  altil 
has  done  the  literary  world  injustice,  by  keeping  hiairifMf 
long  in  the  shade.      *      *      Wandering  over  the  ^flit, 
ground,  which  has  given  his  piece  its  title,  Mr.  Hill  hnlli^] 
gered  over  every  relic  of  Athenian  glory,  and,  viewing  tki|| 
with  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  true  poet,  has  embodied  UV' 
reflections  in  strains  that  claim  for  him  the  grceoestdf  F^ 
nassian  laurels." 


HILL'S  "RUINS  OF  ATHENS."  &c 

The  Ruins  of  Athens,  Titania's  Banquetf  a  Mask,  and  td0 
Poems.     By  G.  Hill.     Otis,  Broaders  <f  Co. :  Boetmu 

We  have  read  these  poems  with  singular  pleasure.  Tkff 
arc  the  productions  of  a  creative,  versatile,  finely  cultiviM' 
mind,  and  will,  ^^e  doubt  not,  continue  to  meet  wuk  th' 
reception,  of  which,  from  the  many  and  highly  flatieriif 
notices  awarded  them  by  the  press,  it  would  seem  iSbet^ 
thor  has,  thus  far,  no  good  reason  to  complain. 

It  appears  from  his  preface,  which  we  commend  fee  ii> 
brevity,  that  he  was,  in  1828,  a  sojourner  in  the  £iA 
where  they  wore  in  part  written,  and  to  a  consttlatiii 
which  he  was  appointed  during  the  past  year,  thoogket 
fiud  his  name  prefixed  to  an  article  copied  from  a  recftf. 
number  of  The  Knickerbocker,  and  dated  at  WoMm^H/'* 
Should  he  resume  his  post,  we  trust  that  the  retnlt  of  iHl 
researches  and  adventures  in  the  remote,  and,  bj  tk» 
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Notices  of  JV5?w  Works, 


[February,  1841. 


Bring  me  a  bright,  m  stainless  shell. 

That  murmun  of  the  ocean-wave^ 
And  fill  it  with  the  drops  that  well 

From  some  old,  haunted  foantain^cave. 
To  her,  whose  brow  would  blush  to  wear 

The  Teian  wreath,  a  draught  from  high ! 
By  earth  though  treasured,  bom  of  air, 

The  wine  whose  Hebe  it  the  sky. 

The  cup  is  here,  and  rightly  filled, 

That  1  would  drain  to  lore  and  thee ; 
And  here  are  flowers  whose  dews  distilled 

From  skies  of  summer,  soon  will  flee. 
Put  by  the  rose — *lwill  ever  breathe, 

In  fancy,  of  the  Teian  bowl — 
And  crown  thee  with  the  lily-wreath, 

n^ia  spotless  as  thy  virgin  soul. 

He  is  conversant  with  the  "Wits  of  Charles's  time;*' 
with  Suckling,  Sedley,  Donne,  and  the  rest  of  that  spark- 
ling, fanciful,  but  metaphysical  and  somewhat  too  courtly 
set  The  chauson  beginning  "  Fill  not  for  me  the  cup  with 
wine,"  would  have  done  credit  to  "  Old  Ben,"  and  his 
**  Jewess"  is  as  pretty  a  piece  of  christian  humanity,  as  ever 
knelt  before  a  cnicifiz.  We  must  not  forget  "  The  time  is 
gone ;"  nor  "  To  the  memory  of  a  friend ;"  nor  "  To  a  coin 
found  on  the  plains  of  Troy,"  which  he  makes 

Perhaps  coeval  with  the  days  of  Jubal, 
Graved  by  UuU  Cain  u^uue  cogrunnen  uhu  TV&o/, 

a  piece  replete  with  humorous  and  ingenious  fancies ;  nor 
the  pathetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  poor  Wood,  the  prince 
of  American  miniature-painters,  whose  remains  deserve  a 
lemple,  and  want  a  head-stone. 

Of  the  "  Sonnets,"  some  are  above  and  none  below  me- 
diocrity. One  of  the  best  is  that  on  Napoleon.  It  ought  to 
be  good,  for  it  purports  to  have  been  composed  at  midnight, 
as  the  author  was  crossing  the  beach  of  Aboukir-bay,  in 
Egypt,  one  of  that  conqueror's  most  celebrated  battle- 
grounds. 

Pause !  for  a  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 

Invisible,  but  felt,  and  shall  pervade : 
The  memory  of  him,  whose  name  to  blot 

Time  must  despair,  and  whose  imperial  shade 
Yet  awes  the  world :  his  goal  a  lonely  isle. 

But  course  the  comet'st  that,  its  meteor  car 
Urging  from  some  remote  abyss,  the  while 

It  rushes  onward,  kindles  from  a  star 
Of  twinkling  lustre  to  a  sunlike  flame, 

And  "from  its  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war,'* 
Firing  the  firmament :  to  whom  kings  came 

And  sued  as  tx>ndsmen ;  at  whose  feet  were  laid 

Nations  in  chains ;  whose  eagles  were  displayed, 
Till  earth  became  a  campt  and  right  a  name. 

We  are  pleased  with  that  entitled 

TWILIOBT  AT   8BA,   OFF  DIL08. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  to  him,  that  on  the  sea 

Far  gleaming,  spies  the  solitary  sail. 
Or  walks  remote  by  woods,  where  folds  the  bee 

Her  weary  wing,  and  flowers  the  sweets  exhale 

They  board  by  day,  and  the  lone  night-bird's  wail 
IKsturbs  the  echoes  of  the  forest-wild : 

The  hour  when  winds  are  still  and  stArs  are  pale, 
And  earth  and  Heaven  seem  once  more  reconciled . 
And  look !  her  blush  steals  on  the  dewy  air. 

Her  silver  girdle  far  the  nightly  ikaee 
Am  Dion  belts^  and,  from  her  cloudy  chair 

O'er  Cynthus,  smiles  with  half -averted  face 
HerfarewM  U>  the  sun.    Long,  ere  the  light 
Of  this  calm  eve  shall  set  in  memory's  night ! 

Of  the  '*  Imitations,"  the  clotest  is  that  in  the  manner  of 
Bams.    It  betrays  a  fine  vein  of  original  hamor.    **  Judas, 


a  sketch,"  in  the  manner  of  Rochester,  is  as  good,  in  iti 
way,  as  any  thing  that  scspe-grace  has  left,  and  eriiices  a 
talent  for  penonal  satire*  which,  if  he  values  a  whole  akin, 
the  owner  will  do  well  to  exeroise  on  "  such  as  sleep  well 
o'  nights."  It  at  least  serves  as  a  foil  to  its  neighbor,  the  * 
subjoined  beautiful  canzonet,  which,  though  purportinir  to 
be  an  imitation  of  Herrick,  is,  we  can  assure  the  sotbor, 
peculiarly  his  own.  He  is  always  at  home  among  the  wo- 
men. 

The  dew-drop  sparkles  on  the  tree, 

The  moonbeam  on  the  lake. 
The  air  is  stirred  but  where  the  bird 

His  night-song  trills — awake  ! 
O !  say  not,  to  the  rose  he  sings 

Or  to  the  lights  on  high ; 
'TIS,  to  the  flower  upon  thy  cheek. 

The  star  that^s  in  thine  eye. 

Then,  lady  up!  and,  from  thy  bower, 

A  gentle  ear  incline ; 
Or  speak,  and  I,  as  to  a  lute. 

Will  gently  list  with  mine : 
For  who  may  look  upon  thine  eye. 

So  like  a  star,  and  hear 
The  music  of  thy  voice,  nor  think 

He  listens  to  a  sphere  f 

Of  the  "  Descriptive  pieces,"  that  entitled  "  Ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,"  is  much  in  the  «>• 
lemn,  meditative  manner  of  Wordsworth.  The  imige 
which  closes  the  following  extract,  is,  we  think,  oncoat- 
monly  fine. 

A  proud  end  lofty  stracture,  in  its  day! 

Peopled,  no  doubt,  with  shapes  <f  breathing  stone, 

And  rich  in  sculpture  of  historic  feats ; 

But  now,  consisting  of  a  few  grey  shafts 

That  by  the  winds,  as  sea-rocks  by  the  waves, 

Wasted,  do  yet  in  their  old  aspects  wear 

A  look  of  majesty  and  stem  command. 

As  if  some  Titan,  battling  with  the  gods, 

Had  perished,  Uasted  in  the  very  act 

To  dare  their  thunder,  and  there  left  his  bones 

UpriglUandUeachinginthemountainMtst. 

Under  this  head,  we  would  we  had  time  to  copy  the 
whole  of  "  The  Glen  and  Burial,"  of  *•  The  lost  Pleiid," 
and  particularly  of  "  7^  Mountain  Girl,**  the  finest  crea- 
tion, next  to  the  "  Banquet,"  in  the  book.  We  cite  s  single 
passage. 

With  glossy  ringlet,  brow  that  is 

As  falling  snow-flake  white, 
Half-hidden  by  its  jetty  braid; 
And  eye,  like  dew-drop  in  the  shads. 

At  once  both  dark  and  bright : 

And  cheek  whereon  the  sunny  clime 

Its  brown  tint  gently  throws ; 
Gently,  as  it  reluctant  were 
To  leave  its  print  en  thing  so  fair — 

A  shadow  on  a  rose. 

Should  Mr.  Hill  continue  to  write — and  we  trost  be 
may — we  advise  him  to  eschew  politics,  leave  **  Judas" 
to  his  proper  castigator,  the  catchpole,  never  rhyme  with 
a  preposition,  and  to  give  to  those  beautiful,  bat  shadowy 
creations,  his  women,  a  little  more  substance.  They  vaat 
flesh  and  blood.  Possessing  a  mind  at  once  metaphysi- 
cal and  imaginative,  he  delights  to  personify  and  give'^s 
local  habiution  and  a  name"  to  abstractions. 

We  regard  him  as  one  of  the  best  of  onr  native  poets, 
and  commend  his  book  to  the  favorable  regards  of  oar 
readers. 
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FAREWELL  TO  EDINBURGH. 

BT  MRS.   L.   B.  SIOOUBIVET. 

[TbeM  ftaazM  tre  adapted  to  the  faTorite  Scottish  Air  of 
"  Jock  of  Hazledean.''] 

TIm  shade  is  on  thy  brow,  sweet  land. 

The  shade  is  on  thy  brow, — 
For  Autumn  rends  away  the  crown. 

That  Summer  gave  but  now. 
I  journey  towards  a  greener  dime. 

Where  Albion's  oaks  appear, — 
Bat  ak !  the  lenr  ia  on  my  eheek, — 

For  the«, — Edina  dear. 

There  may,  perchance,  be  richer  realms, 

Where  jvide  and  splendor  roll, — 
But  thou  hast  ayo  the  wealth  of  heart. 

That  wins  the  stranger's  soul, — 
There  may,  perchance,  be  those  who  say 

That  Scotia's  hills  are  drear, — 
Bat  still  the  tear  is  on  my  cheek, — 

For  thee,—  Edina  dear. 

And  when,  my  pilgrim-wanderings  o'er, 

I  seek  my  forest-land ; 
And  by  my  ingle-side,  once  more, 

Do  clasp  the  kindred  hand  ; 
And  tell  my  listening  children,  tales 

Of  realms  of  ancient  fame. 
Their  grateful  tears  with  mine  shall  fall. 

At  dear  Edina^s  name. 
Pom,  Dk.  )8,  1840. 


COLERIDGE. 

BT    R.     T.    TUCKERMAir. 

Coleridffe  appears  to  have  excelled  all  his  con- 
temporaries in  personal  impressiveness.  Men  of 
the  highest  talent  and  cnltiTation  have  recorded,  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  terms,  the  intellectual  treat 
his  cooTersation  afforded.  The  fancy  is  capti- 
vated by  the  mere  description  of  his  fluent  and 
eaiphatic,  yet  gentle  and  inspired  language.  We 
ue  haunted  with  these  vivid  pictures  of  the  '  old 
loaji  eloquent,'  as  by  those  of  the  sages  of  anti- 
<ruty,  and  the  renowned  improvisatores  of  modem 
times.  Hazlett  and  Lamb  seem  never  weary  of 
the  theme.  They  make  us  realize,  as  far  as  de- 
scription can,  the  affectionate  temper,  the  simple 
bearing,  and  earnest  intelligence  of  their  friend. 
We  feel  the  might  and  interest  of  a  living  soul,  and 
^  that  it  was  not  our  lot  to  partake  directly  of 
ito  overflowing  gifts. 

Though  so  invaluable  as  a  friend  and  compan- 
ion, anfortanately  for  posterity,  Coleridge  loved  to 
Ulk  and  read  fitr  more  than  to  write.     Hence  the 


records  of  his  mind  bear  no  proportion  to  its  en- 
dowments and  activity.  Ill-health  early  drew  him 
from  **  life  in  motion,  to  life  in  thought  and  sensa- 
tion." Necessity  drove  him  to  literary  labor.  He 
was  too  unambitious,  and  found  too  much  enjoy- 
ment in  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  mind,  t^ 
assume  wUlingly  the  toils  of  authorship.  His 
mental  tastes  were  not  of  a  popular  cast.  In  boy- 
hood he  "  waxed  not  pale  at  philosophic  draughts," 
and  there  was  in  his  soul  an  aspiration  ailer  truth— 
an  interest  in  the  deep  things  of  life — a  *  hunger- 
ing for  eternity\  essentially  opposed  to  success  as 
a  miscellaneous  writer.  One  of  the  most  irra- 
tional complaints  against  Coleridge,  was  his  dis- 
like of  the  French.  Never  was  there  a  more 
honest  prejudice.  In  literature,  he  deemed  that 
nation  responsible  for  having  introduced  the  artifi- 
cial school  of  poetry,  which  he  detested ;  in  poli- 
tics, their  inhuman  atrocities,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, blighted  his  dearest  theory  of  man ;  in  life, 
their  frivolity  could  not  but  awaken  disgust  in  a 
mind  so  serious,  and  a  heart  so  tender,  where  faith 
and  love  were  cherished  in  the  very  depths  of  re- 
flection and  sensibility.  It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  dis- 
cover in  his  works  ample  confirmation  of  the  evi- 
dence of  his  friends,  but  they  afford  but  an  unfin- 
ished monument  to  his  genius.  We  must  be 
content  with  the  few  memorials  he  has  left  of  a 
powerful  imagination  and  a  good  heart.  Of  these 
his  poems  furnish  the  most  beautiful.  They  are 
the  sweetest  echo  of  his  marvellous  spirit ; — 

A  song  divine,  of  high  and  passionate  thoughts, 
To  their  own  music  chaunted. 

The  eye  of  his  Ancient  Mariner  holds  us,  in  its 
wild  spell,  as  it  did  the  w^edding-guest,  while  we  feel 
the  truth  that 

He  prnyclh  beat,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  Ood  who  loreth  qs, 
He  made  and  loTeth  all. 

The  charm  of  regretful  tenderness  is  upon  us 
with  as  sweot  a  mystery,  as  the  beauty  of  the 
"lady  of  a  far  countri6,"  when  we  read  these 
among  other  musical  lines  of  Christabel : 

Alas  !  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  is  thorny ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

"  No  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet,  without 
being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philosopher." 
True  as  this  may  be  in  one  Fense,  we  hold  it  an 
onfortnnate  rule  for  a  poetical  mind  to  act  upon. 
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winnowed.      A   volume   of  delightful   aphc 
might  thus  be  easily  gleaned.     Long  after  we  haT» 


ft  was  part  of  the  creed  of  Coleridge,  and  his  works  '■  ply  to  the  poet's   inquiry  if  he   had   erer  heni 
illustrate  its   unfavorable   influence.     His   prose, :  him  preach — '  I   never  knew   you   do  any  tliim 
generally  speaking,  is  truly  satisfactory  only  when  { else,'  said   Elia.     It  is  highly  desirable  that  tha 
it  is  poetical.     The  human  mind  in  do  constituted  \  prose- writings  of  ("olcridge  should  be  thoroagUy 
as  to  desire  completeness.     The  desultory  charac- 
ter of  Coleridge's  prose  writings  is  often  weari- 
some and  disturbing.     lie  does  not  carry  us  on  to '  forgotten  the  general  train  of  his  obsenr aliens,  i 
a  given  point  by  a  regular  road,  but  is  ever  wan- ;  latcd  remarks,  full  of  meaning  and  truth,  linger  in 
dering  from  the  end  proposed.     We  arc  provoked  |  our  memories.     Scattered  through  his  works 
at  this  waywardness  the  more,  because,  ever  and 
anon,  we  catch  glimpses  of  hoautiful  localities,  and 
look  down  most   inviting  vistas.      At  these  pro- 
mising fields  of  thought,  and  grand  vestibules  of 
truth,  we  are  only  permitted  to  glance,  and  then 
are  un?cromoniou£:ly  hurried  off  in  the  direction 
that  happens  to  please  our  guide's  vagrant  humor. 
This  desultory  style  essentiallv  mars  the  interest 
of  nearly  all  the  prose  of  this  distinguished  man. 
Not  only  the  compositions,  but  the  opinions,  habits, 
and  experience  of  Coleridge,  partake  of  the  same 
erratic  character.     His  classical  studios  at  Christ's 
Hospital   worn  interwoven  with  the  reading  of  a 
circulating   library.      He  propiised   to   become  a 
shoemaker  while  he  was  studying  medicine.     He 
excited  the  wonvjer  of  every  casual  acquaintance 
by  his  schoolboy  discourse,  while  he  provoked  his 
masters  by  starting  an  argument  instead  of  repeat- 
ing a  rule.     He  incurred  a  chronic  rheumatism  by 
swimming  with  his  clothes  on,  and  Icll  the  sick 
ward  to  enlist  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.     He  laid 
magnificent  plans  of  primitive  felicity  to  be  realized 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sus(}uehanna,  while  he  wan- 
dered penniless  in  the  strei?ts  of  London.      He 
was  at  diffcreiit  times  a  zealous  Unitarian,  and  a 
high  Churchman — a  political  lecturer — a  metaphy- 
sical essayist — a  preacher — a  translator — a  travel-  of   Coleridge's   evening   conversations   or 
ler — a  foreign  secretary — a  philosopher — an  edi-  aphorisms  has  more  deeply  excited  some  mindili.^ 
tor — a  poet.     We  cannot  wonder  that  his  produc-  action  than  the  regular  performances  of  a  doM' 
tions,  particularly  those  that  profess  to  be  elaborate,  inferior  men.     It  is  this  feeling  which  probaUf 
should,  in  a  measure,  partake  of  the  variableness  led  liini  to  express,  with  such  earnestness,  the  vkh 
of  his  mood.     His  works,  like  his  life,  are  frag-   that  the  '*  criterion  of  a  scholar's  utility  wereAi 
mcntary.     He  is,  too,  treqiiently  prolix,  labors  upon   number  and  value  of  the  truths  he  haa  cireoUllA 
topics  of  secondary  interest,  and  excites  only  todis-  imd  minds  he  has  awakened. '^ 
appoint  expectation.     By  many  sensihle  readers  his 
metaphysical  views  are  pronounced  unintelligible, 
and  by  some  German  scholars  declared  arrant  plagi- 
arisms.    These  considerations  are  the  more  painful 
from  our  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  man.     He 
proiMses  to  awaken  thought,  to  address  and  call 
forth  the  higher  faculties,  and  to  vindicate  the  claims 
of  important  truth.  Such  designs  claim  respect.  We 
honor   the  author  who   conscientiously  entertains 
them.     Wo  scat  ourselves  reverently  at  the  feet  of 
a  teacher  whose  aim  is  so  exalted.     We  listen  with 
curiosity  and  hope.     Musical  are  many  of  the  pe- 
riods,  beautiful  the  images,  and    here  and  there 
comes  a  sinKl*^  idea  of  striking  value ;  but  for  these 


many  savings,  referring  to  literature  and  human oa^ 
ture,  which  would  serve  as  maxims  in  philosophy 
and  criticism.  Their  effect  is  often  lost  from  the 
position  they  occupy,  in  the  midst  of  abstruse  or 
dry  discussions  that  repel  the  majority  even  of 
truth-seekers.  His  Biographia  is  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  his  prose  productions. 

It  is  not  diflicult,  in  a  measure  at  leaat,  to  ex- 
plain, or  rather  account  for,  these  pecuUaritiei 
Coleridge  himself  tells  us  that  in  early  yootb,  he 
indulged  a  taste  for  metaphysical  speculatioos  to 
excess.  He  was  fond  of  quaint  and  neglected  Ur 
thors.  He  early  imbibed  a  love  of  controvenyi 
and  took  refuge  in  first  principles,  in  the  elemeati 
of  man's  nature,  to  bustaiu  his  positions.  To  tkii 
ground  few  of  his  school-fellows  could  follow  him; 
and  we  cannot  wonder  that  he  became  attached  11 
a  field  of  thought  seldom  explored,  and,  from  ito 
very  vague  and  mystical  character,  congeoial  to 
hiiM.  That  he  of^en  reflected  to  good  purpose  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny ;  but  that  his  own  ooo* 
sciousness,  at  times,  became  morbid,  and  his  epl* 
culations,  in  consequence,  disjointed  and  mii^i 
seems  equally  obvious.  We  are  not  dispoeed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  this  irregular  developmeil 
of  mental  power  is  the  least  useful.     Perhaps  otf 


A  distinguishing  trait  of  Coleridge's  genius  wtf 
a  rare  power  of  comparison.  His  metaphon  Hi 
often  unique  and  beautiful.  Hero  also  the  pert 
excels  the  philosopher.  It  may  be  questioned  if 
any  modern  wTiter,  whose  works  are  equally  lis* 
ited,  has  illustrated  his  ideas  with  more  originailf 
and  interest.  When  encountx^rcd  amid  his  gnlt 
disquisitions,  thie  similitudes  of  Coleridge  strikingly 
proclaim  the  poetical  east  of  his  mind,  and  leidiV 
to  regret  that  its  energies  were  not  more  develi^ 
to  the  imaginative  department  of  literature.  Ai 
times  he  was  conscious  of  the  same  feeling.  "WcU 
were  it  for  me,  perhaps,"  he  remarks  in  the  Bii" 
graphia,  *'  had  I  never  relapsed  into  the  samemcl^ 
we  are  obliged  to  hear  many  discursive  exordiums, ;  tal  diacabc  ;  if  1  had  continued  to  pluck  the  flow* 
irrelevant  episodes  and  random  apeculati'^ns.  \\'c!and  reap  the  harvest  from  the  cultivated  siirfaeii 
are  constantly  reminded  of  Charles    Lamb's   re- '  instead  of  delving  in  the  unwholesome  quicksilvei 
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mines  of  meuphysic  deptha/*    That  ha  formed  aa 

JQst  an  estinuUe  of  the  auperficial  nature  of  politi- 

eil  labor,  is  arideat  from  the  following  allusion  to 

partisan  cbaracteia : 

Fondly  there  attach 
A  radical  causation  to  a  few 
Poor  drudges  of  chastising  Providence, 
Who  borrow  all  their  hues  and  qualities 
From  our  own  folly  and  rank  wickedness, 
Which  gave  them  birth  and  narsed  them. 

A  few  examples  taken  at  random,  will  safiice  to 
show  his*' dim  similitudes  woven  in  moral  atraina.'* 

''To  set  our  nature  at  strife  with  itself  for  a 
good  poTpose,  implies  the  same  sort  of  prudence  as 
a  jmest  of  Diana  would  hare  manifested,  who 
shoald  have  proposed  to  dig  up  the  celebrated  char- 
coal foQodations  of  the  mighty  temple  of  Ephesus, 
io  order  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  burnt-offerings  on 
its  altars." 

"  The  reader,  who  would  follow  a  close  reasoner 
to  the  sommit  of  the  absolute  principle  of  any  one 
important  subject,  has  chosen  a  chamois-hunter  for 
hb  goide.  He  cannot  carry  us  on  his  shoulders  : 
we  most  strain  our  sinews,  as  he  has  strained  his ; 
and  make  firm  footing  on  the  smooth  rock  for  our- 
seJTes,  by  the  blood  of  toil  from  our  own  feet." 

'"In  the  case  of  libel,  the  degree  makes  the 
kind,  the  circumstances  constitute  the  criminality ; 
aod  both  degree  and  circumstances,  like  the  as- 
cending shades  of  color,  or  the  shooting  hues  of  a 
doTc's  neck,  die  away  into  each  other,  incapable 
of  definition  or  outline." 

**  Woald  to  Heaven  that  the  verdict  to  be  passed 
on  mj  labors  depended  on  those  who  least  needed 
them !  The  water-lily  in  the  midst  of  waters  lifts 
op  its  broad  leaves  and  expands  its  petals,  at  the 
first  pattering  of  the  shower,  and  rejoices  in  the 
rain  with  a  quicker  sympathy  than  the  parched 
sbrub  in  the  sandy  desert." 

"*  Haman  experience,  like  the  stem  lights  of  a 
^p  at  sea,  illumines  only  the  path  which  we  have 
passed  over." 

**l  have  laid  too  many  eggs  in  the  hot  sands  of 
this  wilderness,  the  world,  with  ostrich  careless- 
Q^  and  ostrich  oblivion.  The  greater  part,  in- 
<i«ed,  have  been  trod  under  foot,  and  are  forgotten ; 
J^Jt  yet  no  small  number  have  crept  forth  into  life, 
some  to  furnish  feathers  for  the  caps  of  others,  and 
aifl  more  to  plume  the  shafts  in  the  quivers  of  my 
enemies." 


On  the  driving  cloud  the  shining  bow, 
TVat  gracious  thing  made  up  of  smiles  and  tears, 
Mid  the  wild  rack  and  rain  that  slant  below 
Staods^- 

^  thangk  tkt  apirits  of  mil  lavdyfiowera 
iwetamitg  each  itt  wreath  and  dewy  crown, 
■And  en  they  eunh  to  earth  in  vernal  s?unfierSf 
il»dbiaU  a  bridge  to  tempt  the  angeU  down. 

Remorse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows : 
If  that  be  ^emle,  it  drops  balmy  dews 


Of  true  repentance  ;  but  if  proud  and  gloomy, 
It  is  a  poison  tree,  that,  pierced  to  the  inmost, 
Weeps  onlj  tears  of  poison. 

The  more  elaborate  poetical  compositions  of 
Coleridge  display  much  talent  and  a  rare  conunand 
of  language.  His  dramatic  attempts,  however,  are 
decidedly  inferior  in  intereat  and  power  to  many  of 
hia  fugitive  pieces.  Wallenstein,  indeed,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  a  maaterpiece  of  tranalation— and, 
although  others  have  improved  upon  certain  poaaa- 
gea,  aa  a  whole  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  une- 
qualled apecimen  of  ita  kind.  But  to*realize  the 
true  elements  of  the  poet'a  geniua,  we  muat  have 
recourae  to  hia  minor  poema.  In  theae,  hia  genu- 
ine aentimenta  found  genial  development.  They 
are  beautiful  emblema  of  hia  peraonal  hiatory,  and 
admit  oa  to  the  aecret  chambera  of  hia  heart.  We 
recognize,  aa  we  ponder  them,  the  native  fire  of 
his  muse,  *' unmixed  with  baser  matter."  Of  the 
juvenile  poems,  the  Monody  on  Chatterton  strikes, 
us  as  the  most  remarkable.  It  overflows  with 
youthful  sympathy,  and  containa  paaaagea  of  ain- 
gular  power  for  the  effusions  of  so  ine3[perieneed  a 
bard.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  lines,  where 
an  identity  of  fate  is  suggested  from  the  conscious- 
ness  of  error  and  disappointment : 

Poor  Chatterton  !  he  sorrows  for  thy  fate 
Who  would  have  praised  and  loved  thee,  ere  too  late. 
Poor  Chatterton !  farewell !  of  darkest  hues 
This  chaplet  cast  I  on  thy  unshaped  tomb ; 
But  dare  no  longer  on  the  sad  theme  muse. 
Lest  kindred  woes  persuade  a  kindred  doom: 
For  oh !  big  gall-drops,  shook  from  Folly's  wing, 
Have  blackened  the  fair  promiseof  my  spring; 
And  the  stern  Fate  transpierced  with  viewless  dart 
The  hut  pale  Hope  that  shivered  at  my  heart. 

Few  young  poets  of  £nglish  origin  have  writ- 
ten more  beautiful  amatory  poetry  than  this : 

O  (have  I  sighed)  were  mine  the  wisard'a  rod. 
Or  mine  the  power  of  Proteus,  cbsngeful  god ! 
A  flowcr-ontangled  arbor  J  would  seem 
To  shield  my  love  from  noontide's  sultry  beam : 
Or  bloom  a  myrtle,  from  whose  odorous  boughs 
My  love  might  weave  gay  garlands  for  her  brows. 
When  twilight  stole  across  the  fading  vale 
To  ian  my  love  Td  be  the  evening  gale  ; 
Mourn  in  the  soft  folds  of  her  swelling  vest, 
And  flutter  my  faint  pinions  on  her  breast ! 
On  seraph  wing  Td  float  a  dream  by  night. 
To  soothe  my  love  with  shadows  of  delight: — 
Or  soar  aloft  to  be  the  spangled  skies. 
And  gaxe  upon  her  with  a  thousand  eyes ! 

Nor  were  religious  sentiments  unawakened : 

Fair  the  vernal  mead, 
Fair  the  high  grove,  the  sea,  the  sun,  the  stars ; 
True  impress  each  of  their  creating  Sire ! 
Yet  nor  high  grove«  nor  many -colored  mead. 
Nor  the  green  Ocean  with  his  thousand  isles, 
Nor  the  starred  azure,  nor  the  sovran  son, 
E'er  with  such  majesty  of  portraiture 
Imaged  the  supreme  beauty  uncreate, 
As  thou,  meek  Saviour !  at  the  fearful  hour 
Whea  thy  insulted  anguish  winged  the  prayer 
Harped  by  archangels,  when  they  sing  of  mercy  ? 
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Which  when  the  Almighty  heard  from  forth  his  throne 
Diviner  light  filled  heaven  with  ecstasy ! 
Heaven*8  hymnings  paused :  and  hell  her  yawning  month 
Closed  a  brief  moment. 


It  is  delightful  to  dwell  apon  these  early  out- 
pourings.of  an  ardent  and  gifted  soul.     They  lay 
bare  the  real  characteristics  of  Coleridge.     With- 
out them  our  sense  of  his  genius  would  be  far 
more  obscure.     When  these  juvenile  poems  were 
written  ''existence  was  all  a  feeling,  not  yet  shaped 
into  a  thought.*'    Here  is  no  mysticism  or  party- 
feeling,  but  the  simplicity  and  ferror  of  a  fresh 
heart,  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world, 
by  the  sufferingrs  of  genius,  and  the  appeals  of  love 
and  religion.     The  natural  and  the  sincere  here 
predominate  over  the  studied  and  artificial.     Time 
enlarged  the  bard^s  views,  increased  his  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  matured  his  mental  powers ;  but 
his  genius,  as  pictured  in  his  writings,  though 
strengthened  and  fertilized,  thenceforth  loses  much 
of  its  unity.     Its  emanations  are  frequently  more 
grand  and  startling,  but  less  simple  and  direct. 
There  is  more  machinery,  and  often  a  confiision  of 
appliances.     We  feel  that  it  is  the  same  mind  in 
an  advanced  state ; — ^the  same  noble  instrument 
breathing  deeper  strains,  but  with  a  melody  more 
intricate  and  sad. 

In  the  Sibylline  Leaves  we  have  depicted  a 
later  stage  of  the  poet^s  life.  Language  is  now  a 
more  effective  expedient.  It  follows  the  thought 
with  a  clearer  echo.  It  is  woven  with  a  firmer* 
hand.  The  subtle  intellect  is  evidently  at  work 
in  the  very  rush  of  emotion.  The  poet  has  disco- 
vered that  he  cannot  hope 

"  from  outward  forms  to  win 
The  passion  and  the  life,  whose  fountains  are  within." 

A  new  sentiment,  the  most  solemn  that  visits  the 
breast  of  humanity,  is  aroused  by  this  reflective 
process — the  sentiment  of  duty.  Upon  the  sunny 
landscape  of  youth  falls  the  twilight  of  thought.  A 
conviction  has  entered  the  bosom  of  the  minstrel, 
that  he  is  not  free  to  wander  at  will  to  the  sound 
of  bis  own  music.  His  life  cannot  be  a  mere 
revel  in  the  embrace  of  beauty.  He  too  is  a  man, 
born  to  suffer  and  to  act.  He  cannot  throw  off 
the  responsibility  of  life.  He  roust  sustain  rela- 
tions to  his  fellows.  The  scenery  that  delights 
him  assumes  a  new  aspect.  It  appeals  not  only  to 
his  love  of  nature,  but  his  sense  of  patriotism : 

O  divine 
And  beauteous  island !  thou  hast  been  my  sole 
And  most  magnificent  temple,  in  the  which 
I  walk  with  awe,  and  sing  my  stately  songs, 
Loving  the  God  that  made  roe ! 

More  tender  ties  bind  the  poett-soul  to  his  native 
isle — 

A  pledge  of  more  than  passing  life — 
Yea,  in  that  very  name  of  wife. 

•  •  *  # 

Then  was  I  thrilled  and  melted,  and  most  warm 
Impressed  a  father's  kiss. 


Thus  gather  the  many-tinted  hues  of  human 
destiny  around  the  life  of  the  young  bard.    To  a 
mind  of  philosophical  cast,  the  transition  is  most 
interesting.     It  is  the  distinguishing  merit  of  Cole- 
ridge, that  in   his  verse   we  find  these  epochs 
warmly  chronicled.     Most  just  is  his  vindication  of 
himself  from  the  charge  of  egotism.     To  what  end 
are  beings  peculiarly  sensitive,  and  capable  of  rare 
expression,  sent  into  the  world,  if  not  to  make  as 
feel  the  mysteries  of  our  nature,  by  faithfVd  deUnea- 
tions,  drawn  from  their  own  consciousness  1     It  is 
the  lot,  not  of  the  individual,  but  of  man  in  general, 
to  feel  the  sublimity  of  the  mountain — ^the  loveli- 
ness of  the  flower — ^the  awe  of- devotion — ^and  the 
ecstasy  of  love;  and  we  should  bless  those  who 
truly  set  forth  the  traits  and  triumphs  of  our  com- 
mon nature — ^the  consolations  and  anguish  of  oar 
human  life.     We  are  thus  assured  of  the  univer- 
sality of  Nature's  laws— of  the  sympathy  of  all 
genuine  hearts.     Something  of  a  new  dignity  in- 
vests the  existence,  whose  common  experience  ']» 
susceptible  of  such    portraiture.      In  the    keen 
regrets,  the  vivid  enjoyments,  the  agonizing  re- 
morse and   the  glowing  aspirations  recorded  by 
the  poet,  we  find  the  truest  reflection  of  our  own 
souls.     There  is  a  nobleness  in  the  lineaments  thus 
displayed,  which  we  can  scarcely  trace  in  the  bus- 
tle and  strife  of  the  world.     Self-respect  is  nour- 
ished by  such  poetry,  and  the  hope  of  immortality 
rekindled  at  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  heart.    Of 
recent  poets,  Coleridge  has  chiefly  added  to  such 
obligations.     He  has  directed  our  gaze  to  Mont 
Blanc  as  to  an  everlasting  altar  of  praise;  and 
kindled  a  perennial  flame  of  devotion  amid  the 
snows  of  its  cloudy  summit.     He  has  made  the 
icy  pillars  of  the  Alps  ring  with  solemn  anthems. 
The  pilgrim  to  the  Vale  of  Chamouni  shall  not 
hereafter  want  a  Hymn  by  which  his  admiring 
soul  may  '*  wreak  itself  upon  expression.^' 


Rise,  O,  ever  rise, 
Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  earth? 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hillK, 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky, 
And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 
Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  Ood. 

To  one  other  want  of  the  heart  has  the  muse  of 
Coleridge  given  genaine  expression.  Fashion, 
selfishness,  the  mercenary  spirit  of  the  age,  have 
widely  and  deeply  profaned  the  very  name  of  Love. 
To  poetry  it  flies  as  to  an  ark  of  safety.  The 
English  bard  has  set  apart  and  consecrated  a  spot 
sacred  to  its  meditation — *  midway  on  the  mount,' 
'  beside  the  ruined  tower ;'  and  thither  may  we  re- 
pair to  cool  the  eye  fevered  with  the  glare  of  art, 
by  gazing  on  the  fresh  verdure  of  nature,  when 

The  moonshine  stealing  o'er  the  scene 
Has  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve. 

And  she  is  there,  oar  hope,  our  joy, 
Our  own  dear  Genevieve. 
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LYRIC. 

BY    LEWI8    J.    CIST. 

Oh !  taj  can  it  be,  thou  dost  wholly  forget 

The  dij%  of  our  lore  and  our  youth — 
£re  the  San  of  affection  had  over  us  set, 

Or  I  erer  bad  doubted  thy  truth  ! 
CtB  It  be  that  the  light  of  thy  life's  early  dawn 

Is  lost  in  its  mid-day*s  bright  gleam ; 
That  wbere  love  in  thy  visions  of  youth  brightly  shone 

E'en  its  record  is  now  but  a  dream  ? 

la  thy  far-a»ay  home,  in  the  fair  sunny  South, 

Where  the  branching  Magnolia  wares, 
Dost  thoo  mind  thee  no  more  the  dear  home  of  our  youth, 

Asd  the  streamlet  it's  border  that  laves? — 
Tbst  stream  on  whose  banks  we  deiig:hted  to  rove. 

That  home  where  so  often  we  met, — 
All  the  thousand  swe«t  mem'ries  of  youth  snd  first  love, 

Dost  thou  wish — eao'st  thou  hope  to  forget? 

Ah !  Dcver ! — the  rose  we  may  tread  in  the  dost, 

Bat  the  sting  of  its  thorn  will  remain ; 
The  hkart— ah !  too  true !  may  be  false  to  its  trust. 

Bat  the  memory  its  place  wtU  retain ! 
The  sting  of  remembrance  thou  canst  not  remove — 

Or  the  waters  of  Lethe  renew ; 
Thou  hast  cast  off  thine  honor— thy  troth-plighted  love — 

Hut  tkou  parted  with  Memory  too  ? 


THE  DRAMA. 


To  Mb.  T.  W.  White, 

Editor  of  the  SouUum  Literary  Meeeenger. 

The  icvival  of  the  theatre  in  jour  city  is,  I  trust,  the  herald 
of  a  Dew  era  m  dramatic  exhibitions.  The  stage,  it  must  be 
coafessed,  needs  reformation,  for  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
plorable  thss  the  condition  to  which  it  has  been  reduced. 
Tbose  walls,  that  should  be  sacred  to  the  effusions  of  ge* 
q;qs,  and  to  the  noble  purpose  of  refining  the  moral  and 
ii(«faiy  taste  of  the  community,  are  now  dedicated  to  low 
tKifoosery  and  the  absurdities  of  pantomime.  Hamlet 
isd  Othello  are  supplanted  by  farce :  Cook  and  Garrick, 
were  they  now  living,  must  yield  the  palm  to  Harlequin 
tad  Punchinello.  Rant  and  grimace  are  now  deemed  the 
cftff-d'oravre  of  acting,  and  productions  which  set  both  pro- 
t^:lity  and  decorum  at  defiance,  are  greeted  with  plaudits, 
(i<w  ooly  to  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  dramatic  muse.  To 
QUtiitter  to  the  depraved  appetite  of  the  playgoing  tribe  is, 
^  ten  time,  a  task  to  which  the  meanest  abilities  are  ade- 
:;<]aie ;  and  men  of  talents,  disdaining  the  applause  so  rea- 
<i..y  awarded  to  the  efforts  of  dullness,  have,  in  a  great 
<^*p^,  renounced  dramatic  composition,  and  directed  their 
fQerzies  to  departments  of  literature  where  such  degrading 
r*n]jy  cannot  be  encountered. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  corruptions  and  abuses  by 
^bch  theatrical  exhibitions  are  now  unhappily  disgraced, 
i  "aaaot  help  retaining,  1  must  own,  my  early  predilection 
ijt  *uch  entertainments  ;  yet  I  am  satisfied  they  can  never 
recorer  their  pristine  splendor  and  popularity  but  by  the 
retrenchment  of  those  habitual  outrages  upon  taste  and 
Dor48,  which  long  custom,  "  more  honored  in  the  breach 
id^n  the  observance,"  has  established  on  the  stage.  When 
1  rrfieci  on  the  great  poetical  genius  and  deep  knowledge 
crt  ^Q3ian  nature  evinced  in  the  composition  of  our  best 
f^liys,  the  sportive  wit  and  biting  satire  with  which  they 
""xp^Me  the  weaknesses  and  vices  of  men,  I  cannot  but 
taiuk,  that,  under  proper  regulation,  they  might  be  made 


subsidiary  to  the  great  objects  of  moral  and  literary  in- 
struction.  That  there  are  irregularities  (to  use  the  mildest 
term)  in  the  management  of  the  theatre,  which  demand 
reform,  even  its  warmest  advocates  must  acknowledge; 
nor  should  it  create  surprise,  that  pious  men,  disgusted 
with  these  irregularities,  should  denounce  such  amuse- 
ments as  pernicious  and  contaminating.  I  am  aware,  that 
those  who  condemn  the  stage  in  all  its  aspects  and  influ- 
ences, constitute  a  respectable  and  powerful  body,  and 
that  they  conscientiously  believe  it  repugnant  to  religion, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  question  their  sincerity,  or  insult  their  honest 
convictions.  Such  a  course  might  embitter  prejudices  and 
confirm  opposition,  but  could  never  make  a  single  proselyte. 
Satire  and  ridicule  are  poisoned  weapons,  which  ofttimes 
**  return  to  plague  the  inventor  ;*'  snd  those  who  employ 
such  means  in  the  vindication  of  the  theatre,  contrive  only 
to  render  it  more  odious,  and  embolden  others,  more  inimi- 
cal to  religion  and  religious  men  than  zealous  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  drama,  to  use  the  stage  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
most  indecent  aspersions  on  the  motives  and  principles  of 
its  opponents.  Respect  is  due  to  the  opinions  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  even  when  unsupported  by  reason ;  nor 
can  it  be  endured,  thiu  buffoons  should,  with  an  impious 
levity,  make  sport  of  things  which  inspire  every  well-regu- 
lated mind  with  respect  and  reverence.  When  the  stage, 
as  at  present  conducted,  is  so  obviously  vulnerable  to  the 
censure  of  the  moralist,  it  behooves  its  friends  to  abstain 
from  all  offensive  warfare  on  those  who  undertake  to  criti- 
cise iu  abuses ;  to  strive  rather  to  disarm  and  conciliate 
their  antagonists  by  the  suppression  of  those  practices  with 
which  the  drama  is  so  frequently  polluted,  and  to  introduce 
a  purer  and  more  exalted  standard  of  taste  and  morals  into 
its  exhibitions.  To  relume  its  faded  glories,  to  restore  its 
salutary  influences,  to  convert  it  from  a  pander  to  the  vilest 
and  most  grovelling  passions  of  our  nature  into  the  hand- 
maid of  virtue  and  arbiter  of  taste,  is  a  consummation  only 
to  be  accomplished  by  the  co-operation  of  the  wise  and 
good.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  entitled  to  grave  considera- 
tion, whether  the  friends  of  virtue  do  not  owe  it  to  the  sa- 
cred cause  they  have  espoused,  to  promote  a  change,  so 
essential  to  the  moral  improvement  of  society ;  whether, 
by  withdrawing  their  countenance  from  the  theatre,  they 
do  not  allow  it  to  be  perverted  into  an  engine  of  mischief,  a 
potent  instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  vice. 

When  we  review  the  history  of  the  English  theatre,  the 
most  prominent  feature  that  strikes  our  attention,  is  its  rapid 
degeneracy  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  second  to  a 
thione,  which  he  disgraced,  not  more  by  his  tyranny  than 
by  his  shameless  debaucheries.  The  early  and  glorious 
dawn  of  the  English  drama  was  then  obscured  and  over- 
cast by  the  murky  vapors  exhaled  from  a  court  reeking 
with  every  species  of  profligacy ;  and  the  immortal  pro- 
ductions of  Shakspeare,  Jonson,  Massinger,  Ford,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  were  supplanted  in  public  favor  by  the 
loathsome  though  brilliant  obscenities  of  Dryden,  Farqu- 
bar  and  Congrevc.  At  a  period  of  Uhexampled  corruption 
in  English  writings  and  manners,  the  theatre  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity,  and  the  taint  imparted  at  that  time  by 
licentious  wit  and  dissolute  morals,  has  adhered  to  it  through 
every  step  of  it3  subsequent  progress.  The  first  writers 
and  most  accomplished  females  of  that  day  habitually  in- 
dulged in  the  use  of  epithets  and  allusions,  which  the  vilest 
and  most  shameless  of  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  raid- 
night  prostitution,  would  now  blush  to  employ.  Under  the 
patronage  of  such  persons,  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  an- 
cient drama,  severe  in  its  morals,  with  all  its  coarseness, 
was  exchanged  for  a  style  of  flippant,  lascivious  ribaldry, 
or  of  florid  declamation,  in  which  every  moral  obligation 
was  derided  and  contemned,  and  the  theatre  sunk  into  a 
common  sewer  of  filth  and  profligacy.    The  progress  of 
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civilization,  of  taste,  and  of  religion  liaa  insensibly  purged 
conversation  of  the9e  impurities,  and  removed  thi^  foul 
reproach  from  the  purHuits  of  elegant  literature.  Public 
opinion  would  now  braiirl  with  infumy  any  man,  liowever 
j;reat  Win  genius  and  acquirements,  who  should  venture  to 
utter  in  mixcil  society  language  ofTennive  to  decorum,  or 
should  stain  his  pages  %%ith  indecent  epithets  and  allusions. 
But,  in  the  theatre,  the  revolution  has  not  been  so  com- 
plete ;  though  the  caustic  strictures  of  Collyer  effected  a 
partial  reformation  even  in  that  corrupt  and  profligate  age. 
Notwithstanding  the  keen  denunciations  of  that  fearless 
moralist,  indecency  and  profanity,  in  a  garb  less  glaring, 
still  lingered  on  the  stage,  and  genius,  seduced  by  the  ex- 
ample  of  its  predecoasors,  continued,  without  rebuke,  to 
exhibit  in  the  composition  of  phtys  great  looseness  of  prin- 
ciple, and  a  constant  contempt  for  the  decorums  of  life. 
During  the  last  century,  a  taste  for  the  di^imalic  produc- 
tions of  a  better  era  was  revived,  and  many  authors,  of 
decided  merit  and  sound  views  «>f  morality,  contributed  by 
their  writings  to  su»tain  the  sinking  reputation  of  the  Kn- 
gliah  stage  ;  yet  the  meretricious  practices  of  the  past  age 
were  not  entirely  exjiloded,  and,  under  that  disastrous  in- 
fluence, it  has  gradually  *' declined  into  the  sere,  the  yellow 
leaf,"  until  it  has  iK'cn  shoni,  in  a  great  measure,  of  its  lite- 
rary splendor  and  moral  usefulness. 

\\niy  i.s  it,  that  public  opinion,  the  great  arbiter  of  taste 
and  morals,  has  not  effected  the  same  salutary  change  in 
the  theatre,  which  it  h:w  wrought  in  conversation  snd  lite- 
rature /  Tliat  such  a  change  was  within  the  ranac  of  its  in- 
fluence, is  manifest  from  the  imjircssiion  produced  by  the 
solitary  efforts  of  Collyer.  Unhappily,  the  imiKirtant  revo- 
lution, thus  nobly  commenced  by  the  courage  and  enter- 
prize  of  a  single  individual,  was  arrested  in  its  first  im- 
pulse, liecause  moral  and  religious  men,  whoso  influence 
is  so  powerful  in  moulding  public  sentiment,  retired  in  des- 
pair from  the  slruaglo.  Disgusted  with  the  ribiUdry  of  the 
theatre,  and  imputing  to  the  inlierenl  tendencies  of  the 
drama  the  vires  engrafted  on  it  by  a  servile  conformity  to 
the  perverted  taste  of  the  aije,  they  condemned  the  wh»)le 
system  im  radically  mischievous,  and  abandoned  it  to  the 
control  of  the  vulgar  and  profligate.  Fostered  by  such  as 
these,  the  faults,  which  the  hand  of  reform  might  have 
cosily  eradicated  when  cheered  and  sustained  by  the  ani- 
mating support  of  all  good  men.  ac«iuircd  fresh  stren^ith 
and  vigor  from  tlic  lapse  of  time.  Hence  the  farces  and 
low  comedies,  which  (:on«tit!ite  the  staple  of  our  dramatic 
representations,  and  soineliineii  even  our  best  pluys,  are  j 
defiled  by  images,  ofTensive  to  decency,  and  repugnant 
to  religion.  Such  prurient  or  profane  allu.sions,  instead 
of  being  suppri'ssed  or  softened  in  the  performnnee,  are 
usually  rendered  more  pointed  and  intelligible  by  th«'  si-.^- 
nific.int  gestures  and  griniaces  of  the  actor.  To  the  bulk 
of  theatrical  audiences,  who<e  perceptions  aire  too  grrjss  to 
relish  the  nicer  touches  of  cle^Mut  composition,  these  in- 
delicacies are  far  more  acceptable  tlian  the  most  brillir^ni 
fla.*«hes  of  wit,  or  the  finest  ebullitions  of  eloquence. 
Those  who  r.onsiiler  tlie  purity,  the  modesty,  the  delicacy 
of  the  softer  »i*x  its  chiefest.  ornaments,  are  reluctant  to 
cx[>ose  females  to  the  taint  which  a  t'rt'<|uent  contact  with 
such  scenes  must  inevitably  couimunicate.  The  {tolisht-d 
mirror  of  the  female  mind  should  reflect  only  chaste  and 
beautiful  images,  and  should  never  be  clouded  by  the  foul  [ 
breath  of  indecency.  The  blush  of  shume  and  offended 
delicacy,  ihoujih  it  slieds  new  charms  on  the  cheek  of 
beauty,  is  always  accompanied  by  painful  sensations,  and, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  prudery,  a  mudest  womtin 
might  well  withdraw  from  scenes  calculated  to  excite  such 
un]tleasant  emotions.  It  cannot  be  «loubtrd,  that  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  indelicate  allusion.s  in  {iromiseuous 
cmwds  of  men  and  women,  by  familiarizing  the  young  and 
ardent  of  both  sexes  to  immodest  thoughts  and  images  of 


vicious  pleasure,  tends  to  awaken  the  paaslons,  aiidlo< 
those  impressions  of  disgust  and  abhorrence,  which  wtd 
ideas  usually  pioduce  in  the  unsophisticated  bosom.  Hi 
effect  of  such  practices,  therefore,  unless  discount  kf 
timely  rebuke,  w  ill  be  to  banish  modeat  women  fn»  tk 
theatre  :  and  to  what  a  state  of  grauncss  and  depmly 
niu.st  our  drama  bo  reduced,  when  the  milutary  rettni^ 
imifusci]  by  tiic  presence  of  respectable  femaleii  it  wi^ 
drawn  !  The  influence  of  that  amiable  sex  iu  refining ai 
polishing  the  manners  of  men,  is  felt  and  admitted  iaili 
intercourse  of  private  society.  If  ifte  observe  the  cooM 
of  men  in  thosie  assemblages  for  amusement,  from 
moflest  women  are  excluded,  we  may  fonn  some 
tion  of  the  disorder,  violence  and  obscenity,  which 
disgrace  our  theatres,. when  no  longer  honored  by  the; 
sence  of  the  soAer  sex.  LiCt  respectable  females  i 
all  share  in  diamatic  entertainments  ;  let  good  men 
tizc  them  as  the  prolific  source  of  vicious  disjupalion ;  ■! 
(he  stage  will,  in  truth,  be  transformed  into  a  pandemooMl^ 
more  hideous  than  the  heated  fancy  of  its  bitterest  adf^ 
saries  has  ever  depicted. 

It  is  an  obvious  pro|iosition,  that  plays  and  theirpeiibm' 
ance  must  be  adapted  to  the  taste  of  those  for 
amusement  they  are  designed ;  and,  if  theatrical 
CCS  arc  composed  wholly,  or  in  a  great  measure,  of  nwo  if 
vulgar  ideas  and  dissolute  habits,  it  is  certain  that  iMk> 
spectacles  will  assume  a  corresponding  hue  and  chsndBi" 
Were  the  majority  of  those  who  throng  the  avenues  of  Al 
play-house,  pious  and  virtuous  persons,  resolved  to  nk 
every  breach  of  decorum,  every  immoral  act  and  sentinMH^^ 
with  marks  of  derided  reprobation,  the  actors,  from  fl^i 
lives  of  iutei-e»t,  would  consult  the  feelings  of  those srhMK 
patronaL'e  and  support  would  be  so  essential  to  their pi^'-i 
fe&sional  fame  and  emoluments.  Prior  to  the  English  Cai. 
monvvealth,  dramatic  amusements  were  not  discoMi|i 
nancod  by  religious  mm.  Even  the  stern  genius  of  Millfll« 
did  not  disdain  to  impart  a  dramatic  form  to  the  ofFtpdm; 
of  his  muse  ;  and  the  Mask  of  Comus,  one  of  his  niosisi*^ 
chantin:;  }>oems,  w-.is  aeiually  submitted  to  private  itpiid 
sentation.  Hut  when,  in  the  political  ferment  which  M 
minated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  stera  mK 
denying  sectaries  of  that  age,  many  of  them  illilertfe  tA 
uni>olished  men,  obtained  the  ascendancy,  all  iiiimllW. 
amusements  and  elegant  recreations  were  indi8crimiiHll|p< 
proscribed.  To  men,  who  regardeil  polite  literature  ■I' 
only  as  an  idle  and  unprofitable  pursuit,  but  as  incompri^ 
bie  with  the  spirit  of  devotion,  it  was  not  surprising  Ait- 
the  theatre  should  be  obnoxious.  Equally  averse  to  ihli 
mirth  that  cheers  and  the  elegancies  that  adorn  life,  ihMii^: 
gloomy  enthusiasts,  with  a  tyranny  resembling  that  of  Pfe^ 
crustcs,  exart'-'il  from  all  orders  of  men  a  rigid  confani^- 
to  titcir  own  asc'tic  habits.  This  renunciation  of  AM 
most  innocent  enjoyments  a.s  dangerous  and  sinful;  lUl! 
self-inflietion  of  pain  and  suffering/,  scarcely  less  SSlMli 
than  the  penaTic.-.s  of  thos»  anchorites,  who  were  driifil 
by  a  misdirected  zeal  to  caves  and  deserts  in  the  early  Spil 
of  Christianity,  was  too  repugnant  to  human  nature  toMj 
durable,  and  pioduecd,  in  the  natund  order  of  eveitfib<l 
correspondi*nt  reaction.  The  exces*»es  of  sincere  Wl* 
mistaken  devotion  were  then  sueceedcd  by  a  peiioi  tf 
uiiix)undcd  license,  and  shameless  relaxation  of  nofsb»: 
and  the  subseipient  corruption  of  the  drama  was  ths  M>' 
ces&ary  result.  Had  tlie  pious  and  uncornipted  part  of  Ait 
nation,  instead  oi'  resigning  the  control  of  the  stage  f9& 
party  as  devoid  of  religion  as  of  common  decenrv,  CM*' 
tinned  to  partake  of  it.s  amusements,  their  presence  mi^ 
have  rescued  the  dramatic  muse  from  such  degrading  pn^ 
titution,  .and  checked,  in  some  degree,  the  spread  of  Ail 
selllsii  profligacy,  wiiicii  int'used  its  poisun  int^'t  the  plM^ 
sures  as  well  as  (he  business  of  life.  E%cn  the  noittiMi 
pay  an  involuntary  homage  to  moral  worth,  and  in  spin 
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tlic  flame  cnu»c  may  be  princjpully  ascribeil  the  correction  | 
f>f  that  grossncsu  and  indecency,  with  which  convocation 
and  literature  were  formerly  sullied.  If  religious  men  had 
refused  to  mingle  in  the  social  circle  with  those  who  did 
not  subscribe  to  their  articles  of  faith,  or  if  they  had  taken 
no  interest  in  the  progress  of  lettcrx,  would  a  reformation, 
so  beneficial  in  its  conseipiences,  have  ever  been  elfected  .' 
If  the  same  interdict  were  piocluimcd  against  associution 
with  unbelievers  and  against  elegant  literature,  which  has 
been  so  sternly  enforced  against  the  theatre,  how  speedily 
would  we  relapse  into  barbarism,  and  how  soon  would  the 
evil  passions  of  men,  unchecked  by  the  dread  of  public 
censure,  wear  oIT  that  gloss  of  refmemcnt,  which,  if  it  be  I 
not  virtue,  tmnishesiit  least  the  piuvocatives  to  vice.  The 
reasoning  which  assumes  that  a  participation  in  what  are 
called  innocent  amusements  would  impair  or  destroy  the 
feeling  of  devotion,  applies,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  de- 
gree, to  a  familiar  commerce  with  the  unconverted  part  of 
mankind.  The  worldlincss  and  frivolity,  not  to  say  im- 
piety,  which  frcijuently  disfigure  the  conversation  of  such 
persons,  arc  ofttimes  as  incompatible  with  serious  reflec- 
tion, as  apt  to  awaken  rebellious  ihotigUts  and  impulses, 
as  those  fashionable  recreations  which  fill  the  minds  of  so 
many  worthy  people  with  pious  horror.  And  are  these 
purists  prepared  to  carry  out  their  principles  of  exclusion, 
by  imposing  a  perpetual  quumntine  on  unbelievers?  by  in- 
sisting on  a  total  separation  of  professors  from  those  who 
arc  still  without  the  pale  of  the  church  I  Such  a  rigid  non- 
intercourse,  such  a  Chinese  wall  of  intolerance,  would  as- 
suredly rc|)el  the  intrusion  of  I  ho  thoughtless  votaries  of 
pleasure,  and  counteract  everj'  effort  to  reclaim  them  from 
errors  of  prnclice,  scarcely  less  pernicious  than  errors  of 
opinion.  It  is  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  the  interchaDL,'c 
of  courtesy  and  kindness,  the  offices  of  friendship  and  be- 
nevolence, that  piety  assumes  its  most  winning  and  amia- 
ble aspect.  It  is  there  that  youth,  attracted  by  its  mild 
and  steady  cheerfulneHS,  erases  to  be  giddy  and  volatile, 
and,  unscared  by  the  asperity  of  reproof,  imbibes  unwit- 
tingly the  lesions  of  true  wisdom.  Surely  ever)'  one, 
however  averse  to  the  defilements  of  the  world,  must  con- 
fess, that  the  slight  evil,  ari.sing  from  promiscuous  society, 
is  more  than  compensated  by  these  advantages.  If  such 
he  the  moral  benefits  accruing  from  the  example  of  icli- 
gious  men  in  the  interc-ourse  of  private  life,  can  any  reason 
lie  assigned,  why  their  participation  in  the  diversions  of 
the  stage  would  not  eventually  redeem  those  diversions 
from  the  opprobrium  of  fostering  the  vicious  propensities  of 
mankind  ?  The  efllca«:y  of  their  power  over  public  opinion 
was  displayed  in  the  cleansing  of  that  moral  leprosy,  which 
infected  the  whole  mass  of  society  in  the  sixternth  cen- 
tury ;  and,  surely,  the  detects  of  the  theatre  are  not  so 
inveterate,  but  that,  in  this  more  refined  and  enlightened 
nge,  they  would  yield  to  the  same  sanatory  influence. 

An  objection  to  dramatic  amusements,  which  has  ope- 
rated with  as  much  force  as  any  on  the  religious  world,  is 
the  loose  and  dissipated  habits,  by  which  actors  are  too 
frequently  distinguished.  It  is  said,  that  to  encourage 
theatres  is,  in  truth,  to  patronize  an  idle,  worthless  and 
abandnn«'d  class  of  people  ;  and  the  quest  icm  is  asked  em- 
phatically, whether  it  cx>mports  with  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, to  lavish  u;>on  a  set  of  drones  and  vagabonds,  who 
are  nuisances  in  society,  those  resources,  which,  in  jus- 
tice, should  l;e  appropriated  to  more  meritorious  objects  ? 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  character  of  the  Thes- 
pian triljc  is  not,  in  general,  fonned  upon  the  most  exalted 
raoflel  of  moral  purity  ;  but  their  laxity  of  principle  and 
conduct  may,  I  am  persuaded,  be  traced  to  the  same  causes, 
which  have  occ:u<ioncd  the  deterioration  of  the  drama. 
Were  audienc's  more  select;  did  they  exercise  a  more 
fiistidious  and  discriminating  taste ;  not  only  would  plays 
be  mort*  pure,  and  their  representation  more  decorous,  bat 


the  improvement  would  reach  even  the  pertoDal 
ter  of  the  performers.  Whatever  lends  dignity  to  tkiM 
trionic  profession,  must  assuredly  tend  to  elevate  tlM  A 
racter  of  those  who  embrace  it ;  and  when  theatrictl  ^M 
bitions  are  recognized  among  the  legitimate  vekietaM 
moral  instruction,  the  actor,  no  longer  ■  degraded 
to  the  diversion  of  the  vulgar,  the  frivolous  and  iJm 
lute,  might  justly  aspire  to  a  place  among  tboee,  wk 
to  promote  the  l>est  interests  of  mankind.  The 
an  actor  would  then  be  deemed  useful  and 
men  of  real  worth  might  engage  in  it  'without  tht 
disgrace.  The  vacancies  in  our  dramatic  corps 
recruited,  not  from  the  dregs  of  society,  from 
vcn  to  the  sln^e  as  a  last  resource  against  penill]^lii 
from  men  of  talents  and  education,  who  would  not  i 
a  pursuit,  which,  while  it  afforded  the  means  of 
support,  might  become  a  powerful  instrument  for  ihsMi 
reformation  of  society. 

Admitting,  however,  that  actors,  from  the  very 
their  occupation,  have  an  irreclaimable  proclivity 
which  is  the  most  unfavorable  view  of  the  case,  it ' 
follow,  that  the  character  of  the  performers  fill 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  dramatic 
Let  the  solidity  of  this  objection  t>e  tested  by  its 
tion  to  analogous  cases.  Arc  not  those  concerned  ii  i 
exhibition  of  other  public  shows  and  spectacles, 
by  parity  of  reason,  to  the  same  moral  contaminstioii  f  i 
yet,  who  scruples  to  attend  the  concert  of  an  itineiaiK 
sic i an,  or  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  not  to 
variety  of  other  diversions  I  In  such  cases,  does  siiyi 
inquire  what  is  the  moral  conduct  of  those  who 
his  money?  But  if,  imieed, there  be  any  propriety iat 
ing  the  theatre,  because  players  are  not  distil 
sobriety  of  de{)ortment,  it  is  palpable  that  the 
must  reach  much  farther.  Pursuing  this  idea  tbiiM^I 
its  bearings  on  the  relations  of  life,  it  would  reqoiis  i4" 
we  should  countenance  no  profession,  having  a  leadMft 
real  or  supposed,  to  weaken  our  moral  and  religions  P^Bi 
pics ;  that  we  should  purchase  nothing  of  any  man, 
in<{uiry  into  his  character,  and  the  character  of 
whom  the  article  was  fabricated ;  that,  like  douee 
Deans,  we  should  employ  neither  physician  nor 
without  previously  ascertaining  the  orthodoxy  of  Us 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  practice.  For  if  it  be 
patronize  players  because  they  are  a  wicked  and 
generation,  on  the  same  ground  it  must  lie  equalljl 
hensible  to  swell,  by  our  encouragement,  the  gsisi 
merchant  or  manufacturer,  whose  conduct  is  open 
ception.  Some  very  worthy  people  are  fully 
that  the  practice  of  law  is  calculated  to  unsettle  ihil 
gious  belief,  and  pervert  the  moral  perceptions  of  ilil 
fcssors.  Must  lawyers,  therefore,  be  put  under  tin 
and  driven,  like  lepers,  from  the  bosom  of  society! 
it  is  confidently  believed  by  many,  that  the  businesirfl 
tailing  merchandize  has  a  demoralizing  effect  nponl 
racters  of  men,  because  it  presents  such  frei]nent 
tions  to  petty  fraud  and  deception.  Must  a  similar 
diet,  therefore,  be  proclaimed  against  mcrchaBts ?  OH 
any  man  so  circumsppct  or  scrupulous  as  to  rejcd 
useful  and  prolitnlile  calling,  lest  his  moral  principles! 
be  corrupted  I  On  the  contriry,  it  is  the  occupatioa,! 
all  others,  which,  in  this  country  of  trade  and 
is  embraced  with  ec^ual  eagomcss,  by  saint  and  sinMiil 
the  certain  avenue  to  wealth  and  consc*quenoe.  Ml 
were  endless  to  enumerate  the  alwunlities,  necessarily  i| 
volved  ill  the  practical  application  of  such  a  principle.  II 
man  cuuld  or  would  act  upon  it  in  the  ordinary  inierM^ 
or  business  of  life,  because  it  would  distiub  the  cuntil^ 
human  alVairs  with  an  eternal  and  unnatural  warfsretM 
eventually  dissolve  the  very  dements  of  society.  Bil  i 
advocates  of  this   principle  may  allege,  that  an 
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dtstiociMM  nists  between  purtuiu  essential  to  our  com- 
fixt  vaA  fubtistenee,  snd  those  that  eondace  merely  to  our 
VBosnnent.    If  there  be  an  indispensi^le  necessity  to  pat* 
rootK  the  asdeeenriogt  there  woald  be  some  force  in  such 
IB  idea ;  bat  are  there  not  oisny  cases,  in  which  no  such 
oeeenity  cas  be  pretended  f  Among  a  multitude  of  instan> 
en,  take  the  ezsmple  of  a  worthless  mechanic:  whatcom- 
prJs  OS  10  employ  him  in  preference  to  one  of  less  skill,  but 
of  anre  bluneiess  deportment  ?  And  yet,  in  that  case,  no 
OM  beeitstes,  when  it  suits  his  interest  or  convenience,  to 
bestow  bis  pelrossge  on  the  least  meritorious.    Indeed,  the 
(bsUBCtira  referred  to  is  never  recognized  in  matters  of 
bosioess,  and  rarely  in  matters  of  mere  amusement.    Who 
tver  objected  lo  the  purchase  of  Hume*s  history,  because 
the  vriter  wis  an  infidel  ?  If  Walter  Scott  or  Washingtoo 
Irnos  were  notorious  skeptics,  or  men  of  profligate  cha- 
racter,  it  there  any  principle  of  ethics  or  religion  that  for- 
bids the  purchase  of  their  writings,  supposing  them  to  be, 
m  other  respects,  unexceptionable  ?  No  one,  I  am  sure, 
voaM  maintain  the  affirmatire  of  such  a  proposition ;  yet 
m  the  ease  stated,  our  countenance  and  support  would  be 
given  to  nea  whose  conduct  and  principles  we  did  not  ap- 
prove, Bot  from  the  compulsion  of  an  oyerruUng  necessity, 
bat  sinply  ss  s  matter  of  personal  gratification. 

Bat  it  is  insisted  that  the  money  bestowed  on  the  di- 
vfiairai  of  the  theatre  might  be  more  usefully,  and  there- 
ibre  more  coomendably  employed ;  so,  indeed,  might  every 
eipeaditsre  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  innocent  pleasure. 
Aad  will  it  be  argued,  that  every  application  of  money,  not 
of  ahiolote  necessity  or  utility,  is  criminal  ?  If  we  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  our  resources  to  the  promotion  of  litera- 
taie  and  the  fine  arts,  not  to  speak  of  various  other  indul- 
fescfs  not  forbidden  by  the  most  rigid,  are  we  to  be  con- 
<leoa«d  as  selfish  and  eztraragant,  because  they  might 
hare  been  applied  to  more  important  purposes?  As  well 
Bu^t  It  be  said,  that  we  should  clothe  ourselves  in  the 
eoancst  apparel,  snd  subsist  on  the  rudest  fare,  because 
tSe  mosey  lavished  on  costly  garments  and  comfortable 
liriflf  Bi|ht  have  been  better  expended  in  the  relief  of  the 
poor  or  the  advancement  of  some  religious  undertaking. 
Were  such  a  self-denying  principle  adopted  in  practice,  all 
the  elegineies  and  superfluities  of  life  must  be  abandoned, 
aod  we  should  exhibit  the  singular  spectacle  of  surrender- 
lA^  at  this  advanced  stage  of  society,  all  the  benefits  of 
tiviiization.    Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.    I  do  not  jus- 
hff  that  exclusive  selfishness,  which  absorbs  every  thing 
in  the  vortex  of  its  own  gratification,  nor  leaves  a  peeulium 
td  bestow  on  the  great  enterprises  of  philanthropy.    But 
ibe  gQilt,  in  all  such  cases,  consists  in  the  inordinate  in- 
dal^are,  and  it  is  a  maxim  undeniably  true,  that  pleasure 
■Sould  always  yield  to  the  demands  of  duty.    But  subject 
to  this  limitation,  and  the  obligations  of  temperance,  it  is 
c!e«r  to  my  understanding,  that  providence  designed  us  to 
panake  of  every  enjoyment  not  absolutely  criminal  in  its 
aa!jre.    So  far  as  this  discussion  is  concerned,  the  true 
<pi*stioo  seems  to  be,  whether  any  principle  of  morality  or 
rehaon  forbids  dramatic  representations  in  the  abstract  as 
fiofal  anddenwralizing;  for  if  there  be  no  such  principle, 
is  is  jast  as  venial  to  appropriate,  within  reasonable  limits, 
oor  meuia  to  that  recreation,  when  properly  regulated,  as 
to  anj  other  gratification  admitted  to  be  innocent. 

Tbc  unoompromising  hostility  of  the  religious  worid  to 
the  theatre  would  have  some  definite  object,  if  its  total 
•oppression  were  an  achievement  within  the  range  of  pro- 
baoilitj ;  bot  such  an  enterprise  is  rendered  utteriy  hope- 
less, when  we  consider  the  innate  love  of  mankind  for 
public  si>fetarle«,  and  the  multitudes  remaining  uneon- 
nectevi  with  the  Christian  churches,  indeed,  were  it  prac- 
ticable, I  question  whether  success  would  fulfil  the  wishes 
of  t*5  mist  zealous  promoters ;  whether,  iu  truth,  the  evil, 
<les-.jQ£d  to  be  eradicated,  would  not  be  reproduced  in  a 


form  more  deleterious  than  its  original  prototype.  If  the 
annals  of  history  be  consulted,  it  will  be  found  thst  some 
species  of  public  exhibition  hss  been  popular  and  prevalent 
among  all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  barbarous  and  re* 
fined.  The  propensity  for  such  amusements  must,  there- 
fore, be  deeply  seated  in  human  nature  ;  and  the  question 
is,  whether  this  natural  craving  for  shows  and  spectacles 
will  not  be  grutified  in  some  shape  in  despite  of  all  opposi- 
tion. If  the  drama  be  prohibited,  is  there  not  danger  that 
some  diversion,  nkore  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  will  usurp 
its  place  7  Such  an  apprehension,  authorized  as  it  is  by  the 
original  propensities  of  mankind,  derives  additional  strength 
from  our  actual  experience.  With  what  insatiable  eager- 
ness of  curiosity  do  the  people  of  this  country  throng  to  the 
circus,  the  menagerie,  and  every  sort  of  public  spectacles  7 
la  these  favorite  pastimes,  there  is  noUiing  to  refine  the 
taste,  to  inform  the  understanding,  to  move  the  affections, 
to  improve  the  heart.  All  the  evils  imputed  to  the  theatre, 
appear  there  in  an  agravated  form,  with  none  of  its  redeem- 
ing sdvantagea ;  and  when  they  shall  have  thoroughly  de> 
based  the  public  mind,  the  transition  will  be  easy  to  the 
more  cruel  sports  of  our  sncestors.  Shall  we  be  much  be- 
nefited by  the  substitution  of  such  vulgar  shows  as  these 
for  the  more  intellectual  diversions  of  the  plsy-hotise  7  We 
must  take  man  as  he  is ;  and,  since  we  cannot  change  his 
nature,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  all  the  means  within 
our  reach  to  cultivate  and  refine  it. 

In  a  political,  no  less  thsn  a  moral  point  of  view,  the 
character  and  tendency  of  public  spectscles  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  community.  It  was  shrewdly  re- 
marked by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  that,  had  he  the  composi- 
tion of  its  poptilar  songs  and  ballade,  he  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  moulding  to  his  wishes  the  feelings  and  opi- 
nions of  any  nation  :  but  potent  as  these  sre  in  forming  the 
popular  character,  they  are  scarcely  more  influential  than 
public  shows  and  amusements.  And,  indeed,  the  latter 
have  been  deemed,  in  some  couutries,  of  such  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  that  they  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  legiMlative  regulation.  An  in- 
terference with  such  matters  by  the  government,  other  thsn 
to  maintain  good  order,  and  to  punish  flagrant  outrages  on 
decency  an4  morals,  would  be  repugnant  to  the  genius  of 
our  institutions ;  and,  therefore,  no  remedy  remains  to  us 
for  the  multiplied  abuses  to  which  such  exhibitions  are 
liable,  but  the  corrective  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 
Theatres,  then,  will  continue  to  exist ;  but  whether  for  good 
or  evil  depends  upon  the  character  of  those  by  whom  their 
action  will  be  controlled.  If  left  to  the  exclusive  govern- 
ment of  bad  men,  and  an  undtscerning  populace,  they  will 
surely  degenerate  into  the  nurseries  of  vice,  the  organized 
seminaries  of  licentiousness,  infidelity,  sedition  and  vio- 
lence. Is  it  not  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  peace  of 
society,  lo  the  permanence  of  our  political  institutions,  to 
the  interests  of  morality  and  religion,  that  these  pestilential 
consequences  should  be  averted  7  I  call  upon  all  good  men, 
and  more  especially,  I  invoke  the  religious  roramunily,  to 
interpose  a  barrier  to  the  advent  of  these  wide-spreading 
evils.  If  they  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  that  applause 
and  censure,  which  determine  the  course  and  manner  of 
dramatic  exhibitions,  the  stage  will  become,  what  it  was 
intended  to  he  in  its  origiusl  institution—the  fast  friend 
and  faithful  ally  of  virtue.  There  was  a  time  when  men, 
distinguished  for  the  strictness  of  their  morals,  and  their 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  esteemed  it  no  crime  to  wit- 
ness theatrical  entertainments ;  when  Addison,  Johnson, 
Moore,  and  a  host  of  literary  worthies  sustained  the  cause 
of  the  drama  both  by  their  countenance  and  writings.  The 
authority  of  great  names,  1  acknowledge  should  not  over- 
rule the  convictions  of  reason ;  but  surely  a  divereion, 
sanctioned  by  such  persons  as  these,  cannot  be  altogether 
unworthy  the  care  of  the  wise  and  good. 
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But  the  reformation  of  the  theatre  ioTolrea  other  con- 
siderations of  great  and  vital  importance.  It  is,  in  fact, 
Ifae  only  school  where  a  numerous  class  of  people  can  im- 
bibe  refined  sentiments,  or  correct  ideas  of  literary  compo- 
silion.  The  bulk  of  those  who  frequent  the  play-house  at 
the  present  day,  are  composed  of  unlettcrrd,  unpoliuhed 
men,  and  the  drama  has,  consetiuently,  assumed  a  tone  and 
eharacter  adapted  to  their  coarse  and  Tulgar  perceptions. 
Hence,  it  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  that  broad  farce 
and  low  comedy  have  predominated  on  the  modern  stage ; 
that  giimace  and  buflfoonery  command  louder  applause  than 
die  BMSt  striking  efforts  of  the  histrionic  art ;  and  this  de- 
graded condition  of  the  drama,  reacting  on  the  audience, 
has  tended  still  firther  to  vitiate  the  public  taste.  Did  men 
of  cultivated  minds  and  a  nice  sense  of  propriety  consti- 
tute the  larger  portion  of  such  assemblies,  this  miserable 
trash  would  be  no  longer  tolerated,  and  the  representation 
of  the  standard  works  of  genius  would  soon  beget,  among 
the  more  ignorant  spectators,  greater  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
and  juster  notions  of  literary  merit.  In  ancient  times,  the 
populace  of  Athens  were  remarkable  for  their  acuteness  and 
discrimination,  because  both  in  their  public  spectacles  and 
assemblies,  their  taste  was  chastened  and  purified  by  the 
finest  specimens  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed.  It  was  not  that  the  Athenians  were 
more  enlightened  than  their  Grecian  contemporaries,  or  that 
they  derived  their  preeminence  in  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  from  any  peculiarity  of  physical  organization.  So  far 
as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  they  were  far 
inferior  to  the  people  of  Europe  and  America.  Their  acute 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  style  and  proprieties  of  con- 
duct was  not  an  innate  endowment,  nor  yet  an  indication 
of  uncommon  intellectual  development,  but  sprung  from 
the  constant  cultivation  of  their  taste  by  the  efforts  of  those 
great  orators  and  philosophers  whose  genius  shed  such 
splendor  on  the  history  of  thsit  republic.  Wtut  a  contrast 
to  the  Athenian  people  is  presented  by  the  rude  and  fero- 
cious rabble  of  Roror,  nho  took  far  less  interest  in  the 
debates  of  the  forum  and  the  senate,  than  in  the  cruel  and 
brutalixing  exhibitions  of  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  public  diversions  are  a  roost  important  element 
in  the  formation  of  national  taste  and  character ;  and  this 
importance  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  intimate  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  mental  and  moral  cultivation. 
Among  these  diversions,  the  theatre  is  almost  the  only  one 
which  furnishes  entertainment  to  all  classes,  and  which 
from  its  nature  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  literary 
improvement  of  the  uneducated  part  of  society.  I  con- 
clude therefore,  that  morals,  politics  and  literature  arc 
alike  interested  in  the  restoration  of  the  drama  to  its  pri- 
mitive purity,  and  that  while  the  pious  and  enlightened 
remain  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  this  great  enter- 
prise, it  can  never  be  successfully  prosecuted. 

■*-4J  a..  V 


'V^s*  ^ 


INTERPRETERS  OF  PROVIDENCE. 

D*Ismeli  is  justly  severe  upon  those  Historians  who  af- 
fect the  same  familiarity  with  the  designs  of  Providence,  as 
with  the  events  which  they  compile  from  human  authori- 
ties. Every  party  discovers  in  the  events  which  were  at 
first  adverse  to  their  own  cause,  but  finally  terminate  in 
their  favor,  that  Prcmdmee  had  used  a  peculiar  and  partic- 
ulsr  interference ;  and  this  source  of  human  error  and  in- 
tolerant prejudice,  ho  illustrates  by  a  variety  o^^l^ikingand 
ibroibls  examples. 


THE  SHADOW'S  COMPLAINT. 

BY    PAUL  ORANALD. 

Twas  in  a  deep,  but  sunny  glade, 
A  branching  oak-tree  cast  its  shade 

Where  all  was  bright  around ; 
But  there,  no  more,  its  trembling  Shadow  hcavsi 
And  dances  to  the  music  of  the  leaves. 

When  zephyrs  sweep  the  ground. 
It  seem'd  a  breathing  thing,  so  light 

It  stept  u{K>n  the  earth. 
And  with  its  web  of  sun  and  night — 
A  woven  thread  of  dark  and  bright — 

Woke  ev*ry  fiower  to  mirth  ! 
And  here  the  hare  would  come  and  creep 

Within  her  mossy  nest,  at  mom. 
And  waking  from  her  watchful  sleep. 

At  eve  she  sports  upon  the  lawn ; 
And  blesses — as  a  grateful  one — 
The  shade  which  shields  her  from  the  sun. 
Above  the  mock-bird  here  would  sosr. 

And  oft  his  varied  song  renew. 
And  down  so  clear  his  image  throw, 

We'd  swear  that  it  was  vocal  too ! 
He  blessings  gave — as  birds  may  bles« — 
The  Shadow  in  the  wilderness ! 

"  My  life  is  all  lonely,** 

I'he  shade  did  complain, 
*'  Joys  come,  but  come  only 

To  leave  lue  again ! 
The  bird  that  wakes  sweetly 

liis  carol  for  me. 
Will  wing  away  fleetly. 

Forgetting  the  tree 
Beneath  which  the  Shadow 

Lies  trembling  and  lone, 
For  he  goes  still  to  glad  her — 

A  mate  of  hid  own ! 
The  hare  that  comes  creeping 

In  my  bosom  to  lie. 
Will  wake  from  her  sleeping. 

And  away  she  will  hie 
To  sport  midst  the  flowers 

That  bloom  in  the  glade. 
All  unmindiul  the  hours 

She  spent  with  the  Shade  ! 
Whilst  I,  and  I  ever, 

Must  sloi.'p  in  one  siK>t, 
Forgetting,  ah,  never ! 

Forever  forgot  I 
The  sun,  ah  how  brightly. 

How  beauteous  it  seems. 
Could  I  fly  away,  lightly 

I'd  dance  in  its  beams  \ 
I'd  fleet  through  the  wildwood, 

I'd  rest  o'er  the  isles  ; 
And  sportive  as  childlu)oJ, 

Live  only  in  smiles ! 
Give  back,  oh,  branch !  thou  envious  oiic. 
And  let  the  Shadow  see  the  sun  !*' 

The  winds  were  op !  and  on  they  I  tors 

Athwart  the  earth  in  reckless  sway, 
And  in  their  wild  career  they  tore 

That  oak-tree's  living  branch  away. 
Aloft  ihcy  swept  it — on — and  on — 

I  look'd — the  Shadow,  too,  was  gone  ! 
Tis  ever  thus  !  \vc»  seek  our  will. 

Though  it,  l)efore,  hath  oft  lietray'd  us  ; 
Wp  gain  our  prayer — it  brings  us  ill— 

And  then  we  blame  the  God  that  made  us  * 
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THE  HISTORY  OP  AN  ADVENTURER. 

[Moat  of  oar  readers,  donbileM,  remember  *'  Tkt  Hi*- 
ttrytf  &m  Adtmhmr,*^  published  in  the  Messenger  some 
luDe  lince.  We  know  thai  it  excited  great  interest,  and  at- 
tncted  moeh  criticism;  and  althoa^^h  we  were  perfectly  as- 
nred  that  iis  aothor's  design  was  unexceptionable,  yet  eren 
with  the  addition  of  the  **  Sequel,"  published  in  a  socceed- 
in;  samber,  the  moral  tendency  of  the  stoiy  was  questioned 
by  naay  ingenuous  minds.  Among  those  who  adopted 
this  i^inion  was  a  distinguishf^d  correspondent,  in  a  sister 
•titc,  of  hJch  intellectual  character  and  moral  endowments, 
t\x  ezpreisioa  of  whose  sentiments  we  took  the  liberty  of 
foliciiittg.  His  leUer,  which  will  be  found  below,  we  trans- 
fflitted  10  the  gifted  author  of  **  7%e  Advmturer"  and  drew 
from  him  the  candid  and  eloquent  vindication,  which  we 
also  subjoin.  Without  consulting  these  gentlemen,  we 
take  the  liberty  of  spreading  both  their  communications 
(suppressing  their  names,)  before  our  readers ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  we  hope  they  will  excuse  us,  on  account  of  the  gratifi- 
citioa  whidi  we  are  sure  will  be  experienced  in  their 
pcnnaL]— £d.  if  ess. 


,  June  Bth,  1840. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Whitb. 
Jfy  Dear  Sir : — On  my  return  from  a  visit  to  New- York, 
I  receireil  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.  and  have  also  re- 
ceired  two  newspapers  containing  remarks  upon  *'  The 
History  of  an  Adventurer,"  published  in  the  Messenger. 
If  joa  had  not  asked  me  to  do  so,  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  read  the  tale,  although  well  inclined  to  value  all  that 
sppeais  in  your  interesting  work.  There  is  so  much  reality 
to  be  leen,  heard  and  read  about,  that  I  rarely  seek  for  in- 
stniction  or  amusement  from  fictions.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
eoBsider  fiction  the  proper  medium  for  conveying  such  in- 
itnictioA  as  mankind  need.  If  it  is  salutary,  as  it  surely  is, 
to  wtf n  youth  against  vicious  practices,  the  world  unforta- 
Dstely  exhibits  living  examples,  to  which  one  may  point 
with  a  confidence  that  attention  will  dwell  upon  them. 
Not  BO  with  characters  wholly  suppositious — on  these  the 
mind  of  youth  seldom  rests  with  profit ;  often  with  disad- 
Yutage.  To  fictitious  beings  vices  are  attributed,  which 
yoath  might  otherwise  never  have  heard  of ;  and  frequently 
a  gUre  of  celebrity  is  cast  around  an  imaginary  person 
vfiich  never  could  be  witnessed  in  actual  life.  Predis- 
posed, thereibre,  against  fictitious  tales,  such  as  that  of 
"The  Adventurer,"  and  unaccustomed  to  read  them,  I  am 
iKrt  at  all  competent  to  pass  a  judgment  upon  the  one  in 
qotttian.  Besides,  ae  you  have  given  your  own  sanction 
by  circulating  it,  there  may  be  some  indelicacy,  as  there 
nrely  is  some  hesitation,  on  my  part,  in  expressing  an 
cpmion«  which  may  be  at  variance  with  your  own.  You 
vill  excuse  me  then  for  not  atteraptin|  any  formal  criticism. 
Kelyiag  upon  your  tolerant  spirit,  ipropose  to  say  only  a 
few  wofds.  If  you  de»ire  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  tale,  I  answer,  that  my  impression  is,  that  it  is 
BK>re  likely  to  be  injurious  than  beneficial.  In  his  vices 
eteo  Newman  receives  in  several  instances  such  a  color- 
io;  as  a  hero  alone  merits ;  but  were  I  to  analyze,  I  should 
isake  the  commentary  as  long  as  the  tale.  I  leave  minor 
points,  style,  other  characters,  &c.,  aside,  and  look  at 
tb  likeness  of  the  Adventurer  alone.  What  is  the  descrip- 
itoq?  My  own  conceptions  of  the  lienevolence,  wisdom  and 
^wer  of  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  are  such,  that  I  can- 
Dot  believe  that  such  a  person  as  "The  Adventurer"  ever 
ciitited.  He  as  represented  to  have  been  born  or  made 
proas  to  become  a  viler  wretch  than  even  the  fancy  of  a 
fiend  could  conceive :  he  im  thrust  into  existence  as  if  it 
vete  iateadcd  that  be  should  he  a  villain,  and  that  all  t«n- 


demess  aud  education  should  be  lost  upon  him.  Now,  my 
good  sir,  I  fear  that  such  representations  as  these  are  cal- 
culated  to  create  a  doubt,  in  tender  minds,  of  the  benevo* 
lence,  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Deity.  All  that  exists 
must  be  according  to  bis  will.  The  true  design  of  any  su^ 
posed  imperfection  must  be  beyond  our  conception.  The 
Deity,  being  perfect,  may  create  good  out  of  apparent  imper- 
fection ;  but  he  must  be  incapable  of  willing  the  exiatenct 
of  a  monster  in  the  human  shape.  Mankind  were  meant  to 
be,  and  I  believe  are  disposed  to  be,  virtuous.  It  is  Urue  that 
they  have  passions  demanding  control,  but  the  power  tm 
control  or  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  is  iohe* 
rent  in  every  breast,  and  in  exercised  from  our  childhood. 
All  the  means  needful  to  disseminate  virtue  are  bountifully 
placed  in  the  hands  of  society,  and  if  they  do  not  efficiently 
employ  them  they  share  the  culpability  of  those  who  err. 
Men  do  not,  as  Newman  is  represented  to  have  done,  com- 
mit crimes  from  inborn  inclination — but  against  the  natural 
inclination.  The  culpability  of  Newman  dwindles  away 
if  he  barely  followed  his  natural  lientor  destiny,  and  aahare 
of  odium  is  thus  cast  upon  the  Creator.  The  Adventurer 
appears  as  if  intended  from  his  birth  to  become  a  villain. 
This  seems  to  mc  (if  I  rightly  understand  the  tale)  to  be  a 
serious  objection  to  it.  The  hero  is  a  caricature  surely, 
and  not  the  original.  There  have  been  men  who  committed 
each  such  a  crime  or  perhaps  crimes  as  Newman  is  ac- 
cused of,  but  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  ever  existed  a 
being  who  from  his  cradle  was  vicious,  and  as  he  gradually 
grew  in  years  increased  in  the  desire  coolly  and  delibe- 
rately to  be  of  choice  a  villain.  Again  :  until  the  close  of 
his  long  life,  Newman  appears  to  have  had  peacefulness  of 
mind,  or  at  least  no  remorse.  Now  I  consider  this  unnatu- 
ral and  impossible.  But  suppose  it  possible,  is  it  discreet 
to  teach  youth  that  they  may  proceed  to  the  end  of  an  infa- 
mous existence  without  repugnance  or  a  senno  of  shame  ? 
The  aim  of  every  one  should  be  to  prove  that  vice  and 
tranquillity  of  soul  are  utterly  incompatible  and  non-exist- 
ing, as  they  surely  are.  Again :  If  it  were  true  that  villains 
may  sometimes  pursue  a  prosperous  career,  civilly  or  politi- 
cally, is  it  prudent  to  make  thia  known?  Beauty,  wealth, 
public  favor,  political  distinction,  were  all  acquired  by  "  the 
Adventurer ;"  and,  after  all,  he  had  some  chances  to  escape 
all  retribution.  Is  it  wise  to  tell  youth  that  they  may  ac- 
quire beauty,  wealth,  and  honors,  although  they  may  be 
murderers  and  seducers,  and  may  in  the  end  have  a  chance 
of  escape,  all  other  obstacles  having  been  overcome  T  Again : 
are  the  female  sex  truly  depicted  in  the  tale?  I  mean,  are 
not  the  female  characters  in  false  positions  ?  Are  not  the 
indulgences  of  the  passions  too  weakly  condemned  7  Are 
not  maUers,  which  should  if  poeaible  never  be  thought  of,  dis- 
cussed in  too  familiar  a  way  ?  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could, 
I  would  prevent  the  diffusion  of  all  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion about  crimes,  seductions,  &c.  I  would  have  the  ten- 
der mind  and  memory  unspotted  by  the  names  even  of  of- 
fences :  so  that  when  those  names  should  be  first  heard,  the 
sound  should  be  harsh  and  unfamiliar.  Your  correspon- 
dent, probably— nay  certainly,  must  mean  well— but  I  doubt 
the  fitness  of  his  materials.  I  wish  he  had  exercised  his 
powers  in  depicting  the  course  and  end  of  a  truly  virtuous 
man,  as  the  Deity  intended  him  to  bo— exposed  indeed  to 
perils  and  sorrows,  but  always  finding  in  his  own  soul  the 
sweetest  consolation  in  this  life,  and  the  reasonable  hope  of 
bliss  hereafter.  The  Greek  philosophers,  or  some  of  them, 
appear  to  have  considered  wicked  persons  as  monsters,  de- 
formities, out  of  the  order  of  nature ;  and  I  have  been  some- 
what inclined  to  that  notion  myself.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
ancienu  held  up  a  good  life  as  an  example,  and  rarely  spoke 
of  an  infamous  one  as  a  warning.  "  My  aim,"  said  Zeno- 
crates,  "  is  to  teach  you,  young  men,  to  do  of  choice  what 
the  Gods  and  the  laws  command." 
Ihave  written  thia  off-haad«  at  I  naaally  do,  and  amis' 
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dined  to  write  it  over  agnin — You  will,  howeTcr,  excuse  i  volves  a  sweeping  condemDation  of  all  fiction  asj 

ray  want  of  method,  of  precision  or  other  errors.     I  write  ■  of  moral  instniction,  ureven  as  a  source  of  amaseueiit.  I 

for  your  own  indulijent  eye,  aud  hope  you  will  not  consider   have  not  space  or  inclination,  at  this  time,  to  enter  fully  » 


me  censorious  or  too  precise. 


to  the  question,  how  far  fiction  can  be  made  sobserrieat  I 


Wishing  you  health,  lam,  dear  sir,  truly  and  respectfully  |  the  cause  of  truth  and  to  the  mom\  improvement  of  < 


yours, 


,  October  Bth,  1810. 

Mr.  T.  W.  WjiiTE. 

My  Dear  Sir: — A  lingering  illness  of  nearly  six  weeks 
duration,  together  with  the  nocossary  attention  to  my  pri- 
vate aflTairs  and  professional  business,  neglected  during  that 
long  interval,  have  prevented  nic  until  this  time  from  no- 
ticing the  criticism  of  Mr.    B upon  the   Adventurer^ 

which  vou  were  so  kind  as  to  enclose  to  mc.     His  nnimad 


I  kind.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  at  present  to  leftrH 
I  rhf>  fact,  that  some  of  the  wisest  men  and  greatest  phik» 
I  phers  in  all  ages,  have  resorted  to  it  as  a  means  <tf 
ling  those  moral  precepts  which  had  been  the  fruil  of 
experience  and  reflection,  and  that  this  method  of  ii 
tion  has  Ijeen  sanctioned  even  by  the  Oracles  of  InsjHialioa 
Those  beautiful  parables,  by  which  our  Saviour  iUiutnliA 
and  enforced  the  principles  of  our  Divine  Religion,  art  tfih 
king  evidences  how  potent  an  auxiliary  fiction  may  LeeoM 
in  the  pn^pagation  of  truth.    The  Grecian  philosopheii.  Il 


versions,  though  conceived  I  doubt  not  in  a  spirit  of  can-    ^hose  practice  Mr.  B has  referred,  did  not  diadAiB  At 


dor,  and  the  result  of  sincere  conviction,  appear  to  me  to 
be  susceptible  of  a  conclusive  refutation.  I  have  the  ut- 
most respect  for  the  character,  undeistanding  and  opinions 

of  Mr.  B ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  constrained  to 

think  his  views  of  moral  instruction  exceedingly  narrow 
and  erroneous.  Before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principles  advanced  in  his  letter,  1  bog  leave  to 


aid  of  this  powerful  engine  in  impressing  their  pcrdM 
doctrines  on  the  minds  of  tlioir  disciples,  nor  did  tbadt 
vine  Plato  deem  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  political  diiq|» 
sition.  In  our  own  language,  I  could  cite,  were  itnccM* 
sary,  many  distinguished  writers,  who  have  made  fieiNt 
the  handmaid  of  truth,  the  vehicle  of  the  profoondeit ht* 
sons  of  moral  in.st ruction.     Need  I  name  Addison,  Jofe^- 


protest  against  th»  supposition  that  I  am  unduly  sensitive    «>".  OolJsiuiih.  Scott,  Edge  worth,  and  a  host  of  otbt^ 
to  the  strictures  of  criticism  !  The  most  illiberal  review  of  the  lights  and  ornunients  of  our  lilrralure  ?    Mr.  B — % 


the  merits  of  the  Adventurer  as  a  literary  production  would 
not  have  extracted  from  me  a  word  of  complaint,  however 


doctrine  would  proscribe  nearly  the  wliole  of  our 
litemture,  ^ahclher  prose  or  |ioctry.    Invention  is  the 


deep  might  have  been  my  mortification  ;  l>ecausc  I  conceive    liar  province  of  |)oelry,  and  the  sublimest  efforts  of  Ihti 


inu^c,  in  ancient  and  modern  limes,  derive  their  prindfrf* 
intciest  from  being  moral  fictions.     Such  were  the 


that  he  who  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for  literary 

distinction,  should  not  shrink  from  the  free  discussion  of 

his  pretensions  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion.     But   and  Odyssey  among  the  Greeks,  and  the  jEneid 

when  I  am  charged  with  having  sent  forth  to  the  world  a  I  the  Romans.     Such  is  the  Paradise  Lost  in  our  owBh»4 


production  tending  to  the  contamination  of  the  public  mor- 
als, silence  under  such  a  charge  mi^ht  be  construed  into 
acquiescence.  l*his  imputation  has  been  cast  by  some, 
who  have  not  even  qualilied  it  by  givin:;  me  credit  for  good 
intentions.  I  am  gnilified  to  perceive  that  Mr.  B ad- 
mits that  "/woW*/y,  yiay  ctrtainly^  I  must  mean  we//;'*  that, 


guage,  a  fiction  built  on  a  single  passage  in  the  Bod(  of  h*: 
spirution,  the  object  of  which  was  the  noblest  of  all  &h 
signs,  that  "of  vindicating  the  ways  of  God  to  man.** 

Mr.  B  uffirnis,  that  ^*  fiction  i»  not  the  pnper 

for  convey ii}g  such  instruction  as  mankind  need  ;*'  that  *'  fsi 
youth  airainst  ricious  prnctices^  the  troHd  unforttmaidy  < 


if  I  have  been«4iio  author  of  amoral  pestilence,  I  was  un-  living  examples"  suflicient  for  the  purpose;  while,  «i  At 
conscious  of  the  poison  1  was  communicating.  To  sup- 
pose that  I  have  deliberately  composed  and  promulgated  a 
fiction,  fraught  with  the  most  corrupt  principles,  and  with  a 
premeditated  design  to  sap  the  morals  of  my  readers,  implies 
a  most  serious  reflection  on  my  character;  and  to  affirm 
that  I  have  written  such  a  work,  unconscious  of  its  tenden- 
cy, and  with  innocent,  nay  laudable  intentions,  conveys  a      _ 

not  less  serious  imputation  on  my  understanding.     In  other  '  pies  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea?  If  wtcitf^ 
words,  I  am  placed  in  the  singular  dilemma  of  being  con- 
sidered either  a  knave  or  a  foul.     I  conf(;xs  I  have  no  ambi- 
tion to  fill  either  of  those  characters.     Conscious  that  no 
one  can  be  more  chary  of  the  public  morals  than  I  have  al- 


other  hand,  "/o  fictitious  bring*  vice*  are  attnbmtedt 
youth  might  othenvise  hare  neirr  heard  o/*,  and  frequently  mfl^ ' 
of  celebrity  is  cast  around  an  imaginary  perwH',  vAicA  Ml9^* 
cmdd  be  witnessetl  in  actual  lift-y  Does  he  mean  to  MiCllfl 
that,  in  real  life,  bad  men  are  never  successful  ?  Thatvtar-^ 
never  attains  thai  celebrity  and  distinction,  which  artte^ 
rightful  meed  of  virtue  ?  Does  not  all  history  furnish 


uur  eyes  Hrouiid  us,  do  we  not  see  bad  men  enjoying  eifiyl 
worldly  advantage,  and  frequently  occupying  the  higMJ 
places  of  dignity  and  trust  ?  And  has  not  the  ndvocaltrfl 
natund  relij^iun  always  derived  from  this  very  unequal di^^ 
ways  been,  nor  more  disposed  to  condemn  and  resist  every  i  tribution  of  the  gifts  ot  fortune  the  strongest  argnincMil 


thing  calculated  to  sully  their  purity,  I  have  felt  with  the 
deeper  senf;ibility  the  objections  urged  to  the  moral  tenden- 
cy of  the  Advaiturer,  knowing  tiiat  I  had  written  it  with  the 
express  design  of  making  vice  odious  and  dc:testa!ile,  and 
believing  that  this  purpose  had  lieen  exhibited  in  the  talc  in 


apart  from  Rc\'elation,  in  favor  of  a  future  slate  of  revtidi 
and  punishments  ?    If  to  represent  a  proflisatc  man  in  amA  ^ 
of  fiction  as  fortunate. «nd  distinguished,  be  d.ingeront  HI 
the  moral  principles  of  the  young,  surely  the  danger  Biil^ 
be  equally  imminent  from  viitnessing  similar  events  in  ml ' 


ch:ir:ictrrs  intelligible  to  the  dullest  and  mo.si  prejudiced  I  life,  or  fiom  reading  tlifui  in  the  pages  of  history.    MtH  \ 
reader.     When  I  saw,  too,  that  those  features  in  my  tule  j  hisitorythereforc.be  sealed  up  from  the  eyes  of  youth.    Xtfi^ 


which  incurred  the  strongest  censure,  were  sanctioned  by 
the  example  of  the  most  distinguished  classics  and  the  pu- 
rest moral  writers  in  the  English  language,  I  was  the  less 
disposed  to  submit  to  such  mistaken,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
unjust  criticism.     I  have  said  thus  much  by  way  of  apology 

for  troubling  you  with  a  reply  to  Mr.  B 's  strictures, 

which,  however  erroneous  in  my  opinion,  are  written  in 
the  style  and  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  are 
therefore  entitled  to  a  respectful  answer. 

Mr.  B sets  out  with  the  proposition,  that  "  there  is  so 

much  reality  to  be  seen,  heard,  and  read  tUioutt  that  he  rarely 
9eeka  for  amustmtnt  or  iiutrvctiim,  from  fiction,"    Thia  in- 


the  rising  generation  be  iinmurcd  in  monastic  seclusion, ni  < 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  transactions  of  the  world  ?  (h 
such  a  scheme  of  education,  could  men  ever  be  trained  19 
to  conduct  the  active  business  of  life  ?  And  after  aUlhit-- 
precaution,  the  subjects  of  your  experiment  insy  not  if^ 
cape  the  moral  contagion.     It  is  "  the  pestilenev  that 
in  darkness,  the  destruction  that  waateth  at  noon-day.**     It 
tnitcs  into  the  most  retired  situations  as  well  as  intaAl 
public  haunts  of  men.     Even  the  garden  of  Eden  could  Ml 
be  shielded  from  the  machinations  of  the  seriient.     Agsiit 
how  on  this  system  of  uithholding  from  ibeyoungall 
ledge  of  ovil,  supposing  it  practicable,  cmn  they  ** 
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tgaeuttieiovspraetieegbyiivii^^egompUsf*'  And  woald  there 

Dot  be  dxnfer,  on  Mr.  B *8  own  principles,  that  the 

Toy  act  of  pointing  to  each  exumples  might  eommanicnte 
tbt  flwral  tiint  it  was  intended  to  guard  against  T 

"  rieet  sMqf,**  perhaps,  as  Mr.  B.  alleges,  **  be  attrOmted 
Itmagntry  penon*  wkkh  ymuh  might  otherwise  never  have 
kmrd^;"  bttt  socb  fictions  most  be  destitute  of  the  chief 
oKTit  of  sach  writings — that  of  being  aecorate  pictnrea  of 
the  liring  worid.  I  must  confess  however,  that  I  cannot 
veil  c^nceire  of  any  vices  that  fiction  could  ascribe  to 
its  heroes,  which  mi^t  not  bo  "  eeen,  heard,  and  read  abau^ 
ifl  ml  life. 

la  t  subseqaent  part  of  his  letter  to  you,  Mr.  B pro- 

f«ses  hit  belief,  that  the  existence  of  a  character  wholly 
dfpnred  is  atterly  inconsistent  with  the  benevolent  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity.    Without  inquiring  at  this  time  into  the 

tnithor6dsehoodof  this  belief,  I  infer  from  it  that  Mr.  B 

re^rds  the  bad  chamct^n,  described  in  history,  or  ex- 
hibited ia  real  life,  as  compounded  of  a  mixture  of  rice  and 
Tirtof,  and  that  he  oonceives  the  contemplation  of  such 
dkiractefs,  or  an  association  with  them,  less  pemicioiis  to 
the  oiorab  of  youth,  than  a  contact  with  men,  whose  evil 
propeaaities  and  practices  are  unredeemed  by  a  solitary 
viitse.  My  observation  on  human  nature  has  brought  me 
to  10  entirely  opposite  conclusion.  A  character  of  unmixed 
deprarity  would  naturally  be  abhorrent  to  the  unsophistica- 
ted freliiigs  of  the  young ;  but  it  is  precisely  those  mixed 
cfaaraeieTt,  where  gross  vices  are  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
briOuukl  qoalities,  by  which  youth,  always  ardent  and  en- 
thasiastie,  is  most  prooe  to  be  dazxied  and  captivated . 

Hsfisg  premised  these  observations  in  reply  to  Mr. 
B *9  geserd  ebjections  to  all  fiction,  1  ahall  now  pro- 
ceed briefly  to  notice  his  remarks  on  my  unfortunate  tale. 

If,  as  Mr.  B alleges,  "Newman,  even  in  hie  vicee,  re- 

cmes^  m  serervl  iutaneetj  euA  a  eoionng  at  a  hero  alone 
mtriby"  it  was  certainly  contrary  to  my  intention.  I  de- 
Mfaed  to  portray  in  Newman  a  man,  selfish,  cold,  calcu- 
iaus;,  aad  destitute  of  any  pretension  to  virtue,  unless  per- 
looai  ooarege  can  be  called  a  virtue.  Whether  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  design,  or  have  been  true  to  nature,  I  leave 
to  ibe  critics  to  determine.  Such  a  character,  T  supposed, 
»0QLd  be  revdting  to  every  well  regulated  mind,  and  more 
especially  to  the  unoorrupted  feelings  of  the  young.  Even 
ia  the  apparently  specious  reasoninga,  by  which  the  Adven- 
tew  attcmpta  to  gloss  over  his  vices  and  crimes,  I  endea- 
Tcied  «o  to  contrive  it,  that  they  ahoald  lead  to  such  mon- 
■tnKtt  and  startling  conclusions  as  to  prevent  their  impeding 
<^  the  shallowest  understanding.  In  short,  it  was  my  pur- 
pose to  show  the  baneful  influence  of  selfishness  on  the 
\amta  eharacter,  and  how  completely  it  will  eradicate  every 
^  of  viitae  from  the  nature  of  those  who  make  it  the 
Hide  of  their  conduct. 

1  was  somewfaat  astonished  to  find,  that  Mr.  B de- 

ties,  if  I  have  not  misconceived  him,  the  natural  depravity 
^  fflaa  ia  his  present  state.  Surely  %e  has  forgotten,  that 
t^^e  pen  of  Inspiration  has  pronounced  the  human  race 
"  pnae  to  red  a»  the  eparks  tofty  vpwarde."  Without  enter- 
B<S  deeply  into  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  every  one*8 
obserraibn  will  attest,  that  there  are  some  natures,  which 
seem  to  have,  even  from  infancy,  an  incorrigible  proclivity 
<OT]ee.  Yet,  ia  delineating  the  character  of  Newman,  it 
*«  not  my  purpose  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  this  re- 
B^Tk.  Th«^;h  his  vicious  propensities  and  principles  de- 
reloped  themselves  at  a  very  early  period,  there  is  nothing 
ia  the  tale  inconsistent  with  the  idea,  that  they  might  have 
^tn  corrpeted  by  a  judicious  system  of  education.    Mr. 

B declares,  that  **  hie  own  eenceplions  of  the  benevoUiue^ 

*>«dosi  nd  power  of  the  Creator  of  the  Univeree  are  such^ 
(^  be  csaaol  bdiewe  that  eueh  a  person  ae  the  Adveniw^  ever 
cnaeed.**  How  then  does  he  account  for  the  existence  of 
««eh  sMn  as  Neio,  Caligula,  Domitiao,  Ccssar  Borgia,  and 


many  others,  whpiM  crimes  and  enormities  are  attested  by 
history  T  Would  his  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  in- 
duce  him  a  priori  to  question  the  authenticity  of  the  nanap 
tive  7  Would  he  maintain,  that  these  unfortunate  persons 
have  been  the  victims  of  prejudice  and  misrepresentation  T 
That  they  were  not  guilty  of  many  of  the  crimes  imputed 
to  them  ?  Or  that,  if  they  were,  they  were  atoned  for  by 
virtues,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  suppressed  by  the 
enmity  of  their  contemporaries  t  If  so,  he  roust  degrade  his- 
tory into  a  fiction,  to  be  rejected  or  believed,  according  to 
the  preconceived  theories  of  the  reader.    Mr.  B  will 

not  deny,  that  there  is  much  moral  and  phyaical  evil  in  the 
world,  and  that,  consequently,  the  existence  of  such  evil  to 
a  certain  extent  is  perfectly  compatible  with  his  concep- 
tions of  the  Divine  attributes.  Has  he  any  standard  to  de- 
termine what  degree  of  evil  may  be  permitted  by  Uie  Su- 
preme Being?  Can  he  say,  whether  it  might  not  consist 
with  the  inscrutable  designs  of  the  Deity,  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  to  bring  into  existence  such  a  character  as 
Newman,  as  a  scourge  to  mankind  ? 

Admitting  Mr.  B 's  proposition,  that  **  the  power  to 

control  oar  paeeione,  to  dwerimiaaU  rightfrem  wrongs  ia  enht- 
rent  in  every  breaet,  and  is  exerdsedfrom  owr  chUdhaod,"  jet 
how  many  examples  do  we  see  of  children  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  and  under  the  care  of  the 
most  conscientious  parents,  who  discover  vicious  inclina- 
tions at  a  very  early  period,  and  grow  up  without  having 
them  eradicated.  Mr.  B aeems  to  think,  that  educa- 
tion can  accomplish  every  thing,  and  that  society  has  **ts 
its  hands  aU  the  means  needful  to  disseminate  virtue."  If  by 
education  is  meant  the  moral  and  mental  training,  which 
one  human  being  can  give  to  another,  I  deny  that  society 
has  the  means  of  making  every  man  virtuous.  This  can 
never  happen,  until  the  infant  mind  receives  every  impres- 
sion and  every  idea  from  those',  who  have  the  care  of  form- 
ing it.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  must  have  such  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  operations  of  his  pupil's  mind,  that 
no  impression  could  be  noade  on  it,  no  idea  conceived  by  it 
without  his  knowledge,  so  that  he  might  instantly  apply 
the  corrective  to  every  thing  evil  and  vicioua,  while  it  was 
yet,  as  it  were,  in  embryo.  AU  the  improvements  in  the 
art  of  education,  which  have  been  suggested  by  metaphysi- 
cal inquiry,  from  Aristotle  to  Dogald  Stewart,  fall  infinitely 
short  of  this  standard ;  and  1  fear  it  is  one  of  those  things, 
that  will  forever  baffle  the  researohes  of  mankind. 

Mr.  B declares,  that  '*  he  cannot  conceive  that  thera 

ever  existed  a  being  wAo,  from  his  cradle^  was  videos,  and  as  he 
graduaUy  grew  in  years,  increased  in  the  desire  coolly  and  ds^ 
liberately  to  be  of  choice  a  villain."  Perhaps  such  a  character 
may  never  have  existed ;  yet  are  there  not  men,  who,  having 
yielded  in  early  life  to  the  dominion  of  their  evil  passions, 
have  striven,  in  their  maturer  age,  to  palliate,  or  to  justify 
their  depravity,  by  a  system  of  sophistical  reasoninga? 
And  ia  not  this  identically  the  case  of  Anthony  Newman  ? 

Mr.  B alleges  as  a  ground  of  critical  censure,  that 

Newman  is  a  caricature.  I  admit  it.  To  overoharge  a  vi- 
cious charecter,  so  as  to  make  it  aa  detesUble  as  possible, 
has  always  been  held  allowable  in  a  writer  of  fiction. 

Mr.  B — -  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Newman  is 
represented  as  having  felt  no  remorse  during  his  long  life. 
In  that  part  of  his  history  which  professes  to  be  written  by 
himself,  he  is  made  to  acknowledge  compunction  for  some 
of  his  wont  acts,  and,  in  the  Sequel,  he  is  exhibited  as 
suffering  under  the  keenest  pangs  of  contrition.    To  Mr. 

B *s  inquiry,  whether,  "if  it  were  truct  that  vUlains  may 

sometimee  pursus  a  prosperous  career,  ie  it  prudent  to  make  it 
known  V*  I  answer,  is  it  possible  to  conceal  it,  when  all  his- 
tory and  the  scenes  passing  around  us  are  replete  with  ex- 
amples to  verify  the  fact?    The  tempomry  prosperity  of 

Anthony  Newman,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  B ,  has  aa 

immonl  tsndsDcy,  because,  **afiaraU,  ha  had  a  olosat  sf 
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tweaping  retribution."  And  to  has  the  mirlnifht  murderer  a 
chance  of  escaping  detection  ;  but  is  his  final  punishment 
less  SHJulary  and  appalling  in  the  example,  because,  under 
other  circumstances,  the  homicide  might  have  eludrd  the 
grasp  of  justice,  and  died  peacefully  in  his  bed  I  But  this 
objection  is  nugatory,  inasmuch  as  Newman's  career  of 
prosperity  was  ultimately  arrested,  and  he  was  made  to 
suflfer  the  severcHt  retribution  in  the  overthrow  of  ail  his 
schemes,  the  destruction  of  his  fortune,  and  a  death  stained 
with  infamy,  and  embittered  by  remorse.  And  these  dis- 
asters are  not  accidental,  but  are  shown  to  be  the  neces- 
sary result  of  his  own  vicious  and  dissolute  conduct.  I  am 
unable,  I  own,  to  imagine  any  catastmphc,  that  satisfies 
more  completely  the  demands  of  poetical  justice. 

Mr.  B inquires,  "  are  not  the  female  character*  in  false 

poiitioH*  .^"  "  Are  not  the  indulgences  of  the  passions  too  weakly 
condemned  V*  He  alludes,  I  presume,  to  the  seduction  of 
Alice.  1  am  not  sensible  that  any  thing  is  said  in  that  part 
of  the  history,  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  criminality  of  New- 
man ;  and  the  deep  remorse  of  his  unfortunate  victim,  ter- 
minating in  suicide,  shows,  that  it  was  not  designed  to  ex- 
tenuate her  lapse  from  virtue.  The  reasonings  by  which 
Newman  endeavors  to  stifle  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science are  too  flimsy  and  fallacious,  I  should  think,  to 
deceive  sny  one,  while  the  cold-blooded  treachery  and  sel- 
fishness of  his  conduct  are  painted  in  such  glaring  colors, 
as  must  excite  the  abhorrence  of  any  heart  not  wholly  de- 
praved. On  the  other  hand,  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
the  seduction  to  the  female  sufl^erer  furnishes,  1  should 
think,  a  sufficient  warning  against  such  indulgences  of 
the  passions.  In  recounting  this  distressing  afl^air,  I  strove 
to  avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions,  or 
to  call  a  blush  into  the  check  of  modesty.  Whethnr  \  have 
accomplished  my  design,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  the  manner  in  which  thJM  particular  seduction 

is  related,  that  Mr  B seems  to  condemn,  us  the  bare 

introduction  of  such  incidents  into  fictitious  narrative.  If 
I  understand  him  correctly,  he  would  prohibit  all  allusion 
to  such  things,  whether  in  history,  fiction,  or  conversation, 
especially  where  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
young.    Without  discussing  the  practicability  of  eflTecting 

wliat  Mr.  B thinks  so  desirable,  I  would  ask  whether 

this  objection  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  and  admirable  workn  in  our  language? 
Not  to  multiply  instances,  does  it  not  apply  emphatically 
to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  romance  whose  moral  tenden- 
cies have  never  been  impeached  \  Had  I  space,  I  think  1 
could  easily  show,  that  the  introduction  of  such  incidents 
is  authorised  hy  the  example  of  many  of  the  most  illus- 
trious moral  writers  in  the  English  language.  After  all, 
does  not  the  fate  of  Alice  furnish  another  instance  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  illustrate  the  wisdom  of 
Him,  who,  knowing  that  weakness,  taught  us  to  pray  not  to 
be  led  into  temptation  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  keep  "Me  tender  mind  and  memory 

unspotted^  even  by  the  names  of  offences,"^  as  Mr.  B jiro- 

poses,  it  certainly  would  be  **a  consummation  racst  de- 
voutly to  be  wished  ;**  but  such  an  idea  seems  to  me  wholly 
Utopian  and  impracticable.     Every  virtue  has  its  correla- 
tive vice.    How  then  can  virtuous  principles  be  instilled 
into  the  infant  mind  without  referring  to  their  opposites  ?  j 
How,  for  example,  can  you  make  a  child  sensible  of  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  truth,  without  contrasting  it  with 
falsehood  ?  How  expound  the  principles  of  justice,  without ! 
displaying  the  hateful  character  and  pernicious  conseqnm- 1 
ces  of  injustice?  The  attempt  to  keep  children  from  the 
knowledge  of  evil  is,  indeed,  vain   and   nugatory.     They 
will  learn  it  from  your  servants  or  their  companions.     Is  it 
not  better  then,  that  this  knowledge  should  be  imparted  by 
their  parents  and  eldem,  who  will  expose  vice  to  them  in 
all  its  naked  deformity  ?   It  is  only  when  vice  is  painted  in 


alluring  colors,  that  it  seizes  on  the  imagination  of  tti 
young,  and  sullies  the  native  purity  of  their  centimeota 

Mr.  B says,  that  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  of  ||| 

Greek  philosophers,  who  considered  wicked  persom  ■ 
monsters  out  of  the  order  of  nature.  When  1  olAervelfei- 
benighted  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  gives  ^ 
to  the  most  degrading  superstitions,  wallowing  in  (faeaoi 
of  sensuality,  and  addicted  to  the  most  atrocioai  wiMi; 
when  I  sec,  cren  in  the  civilized  world,  under  the  pareli||l 
of  Christianity,  the  predominance  of  crime  and  immonli^, 
I  must  be  pardoned  for  saying,  that  such  an  opinion  appcM 
to  me  to  be  only  the  dieamof  an  enthusiast.  Judging,  i1k» 
fore,  from  the  past  and  present  history  of  man.  I  should  ki 
well  justified  in  maintaining,  that  wickedness  is  his  yn* 
vailing  characteristic,  his  natural  condition,  and  that  viitM 
is  an  artificial  state,  prorluced  by  the  extraneous  iDflocM 
of  Education  and  Religion.  If  men,  as  Mr.  B  afim 
" committed  crimes  against  natural  inclination"  it  woald  hi 
utterly  impossible  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  so  large  spoh 
tion  of  the  human  race  are  depraved  and  vicious. 

In  support  of  his  hypothesis,  that  it  is  unsafe  and  isjii* 
cious  in  the  moral  instruction  of  the  young  to  deter  An 
from  dissolute  courses,  by  exhibiting  the  hideous  festsM 

of  vice,  Mr.  B cites  the  authority  of  the  ancients, illb 

he  says,  "  held  up  a  good  life  at  an  example^  and  rarely  jpib  '. 
of  an  infamous  one  as  a  warning."     We  live  uiuler  ataHl  . 
Dispensation,  which  not  only  inculcates  the  phncjpki rf  f 
virtue,  but  warns  us  in  the  most  emphatic  language  aguA  ^ 
the  consequences  of  vice.    The  hatefulness  of  vies  ■  •  "^ 
not  less  persuasive  incitement  to  good  actions  ihu  ihi 
loveliness  of  virttie.    Yet  the  impression  made  by  AM  ^ 
motives,  when  presented  as  mere   abstractions,  will  kl 
much  less  deep  and  indelible,  than  when  they  are  enh^. 
died  in  living  examples.      Hence  our  Saviour  enpkifil . 
parables  to  enforce  his  doctrines,  and  the  moralists  of  il  ' 
ages  have  illustrated  tbeir  precepts  by  pointing  to  ieil«  . 
fictitious  examjiles  of  eminent  virtue,  or  flagrant  depraiiq^  r 
When  fiction  designs  to  expose  vice  to  the  abhorrenetrf' 
mankind,  by  portraying  its  progress  and  results  in  aaiflfr  :!- 
ginary  character,  it  becomes  a  satire:  and  satire, 
wielded  in  the  cause  of  morality,  has  always  been  di 
a  useful  and  legitimate  weapon.     The  Adreniurer 
to  the  character  of  a  satirical  romance,  and,  though  it 
be  deficient  in  the  keenness  and  pungency  of  similar 
ductions,  yet  its  purpose  and  tendency  had,  as  I  an 
been  displayed  in  bo  broad  and  conspicuous  a  li^li 
they  could  not  possibly  be  misconstrued.     Whether  thi 
will  accomplish  the  design  which  I  proposed,  I  aa 
competent  to  decide  ;  but  of  this  I  feel  sure,  that  its 
will  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  defects  of  the  plan,  I 
the  inadequacy  of  its  execution. 

I  may,  at  son.e  future  time,  should  rny  leisure  serve 
attempt  to  trace  the  career  of  a  good  man,  as  Mr. 
has  suggested,  showing  his  fortitude  under  "perils  carf^H 
rows"  and  depicting  his  virtue  coming  forth,  like  pMi 
gold,  the  brighter  fur  eveiy  trial.  But  whether  I  shall  aii^ 
fulfil  that  design  is  one  of  those  possibtliiies,  which  uatk 
and  chance  can  alone  determine.  I  should  wish  yoa  IK 
show  this  letter  to  all  those  who  have  seen  Mr.  B  ^| 
and,  if  you  do  not  deem  it  disrespectful,  I  should  desinil 

to  be  communicated  to  Mr.  B himself.     I  harbor  Ml 

the  slightest  sentiment  of  displeasure  on  account  of  ifeS 
freedom  of  his  remarks  on  my  tale.  They  were,  I  am  pM» 
suaded,  the  genuine  dictates  of  his  understanding,  and  ikl^ 
are  wholly  free  from  that  petulance  and  flippancy,  vhiA 
too  often  disjj!rnce  the  effusions  of  crilicisiri.  Neither, f 
am  sure,  will  he  be  ofl^eiided  with  my  comments  on  his  IflttM 
He  is  a  man  of  too  much  scn»c  and  liberality  to  distort  ite 
manly  expression  of  dissent  from  his  opinions  into  the  1m* 
guuge  of  personal  disrespect.      Yours,  most  respectfully. 


J 
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LINES, 


TO  HIM  C.   B. 


"  Short  U  tlM  roll  of  friend*,  writ  in  my  hatrtt 
Which  with  jour  name  begins." 


I. 

Fnesd  of  mj  besxt !  to  thee  I  ling 

Thii  weak,  jet  eameet  strain, 
Aod  if  *Kwil]  canse  one  pleasing  thought, 

I  akall  not  sing  in  rain ; 
For  oh  f  to  waken  in  thy  breast 

One  feeling,  kind  and  trae, 
WooM  fill  mj  soal  with  gladness,  such 

At  it  before  ne'er  knew. 

II. 

To  win  one  kind  and  favoring  smile 

From  features  such  as  thine. 
To  bear  one  accent  breathed  in  lore. 

How  •weet,~*t  would  be  dirine ! 
But  wild  the  wish ;  why  yearn  for  that 

Which  we  can  nerer  gain ; 
Wlir  efaerish  sweet  and  pleasing  thou^ts. 

That  toon  shall  tarn  to  pain  ? 

UI. 

Frieod  of  my  heart !  oft  shall  1  dwell 

Upon  the  pleasing  hour, 
When  fiist  I  met  thy  joyous  gnse, 

And  owned  its  magic  power ! 
When  first  my  heart,  that  ne*er  before 

Had  felt  a  holy  spell, 
Sach  u  thou  taogfat'st  me  then  to  feel, 

Aye— feel,  alas,  too  well. 

IT. 

E'en  now  Wight  Fancy  lores  to  paint 

Thy  beauties  to  my  view — 
Aroond  thy  polished  brow  are  strown 

Truses  of  richest  hoe ; 
Whilst  *neath  their  pure  and  lorely  shades. 

Meek  shines  the  melting  eye. 
Like  eTtoing's  star  'neath  golden  clouds 

Around  the  western  sky. 

V. 

Methinks  I  hear  upon  the  winds 

That  mildly  sweep  along, 
Tby  Toice  in  mellow  accents  breathe 

Some  sweet  and  heart-felt  Bong : 
Then  blends  the  '*  soul-inspiring"  spell. 

In  sweetest  fiarmony; 
Now  on  the  breeze  the  rich  notes  swell. 

Now  with  it  faintly  die. 

▼I. 

Frieod  of  my  heart !  my  song  is  done ; 

Yet  would  1  torn  to  thee; 
An  only  boon  again  to  eraye— 

That  thou  wilt  think  of  me : 
Whilst  I  will  turn  me  to  the  West,— 

As  fall  the  shades  of  eren ; 
lo  tweet  and  holy  thought  to  dwell 

On  thee,  ray  friend,  and  heareo. 


MYKTILLdS. 
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SOCIAL  CLASSIFICATION.^ 

Mil  T.  W.  WmT*. 

Dear  Sir: — ^According  to  my  eompatation  of 
time,  it  is  somewhere  about  a  year  or  two,  **  more 
or  less,*'  (as  a  quondam  secretary  of  war  onoe  re- 
ported to  Congress  of  the  number  of  dollars  which 
a  certain  public  work  had  cost,)  since  I  did  myself 
the  honor  to  indite,  for  the  edification  and  amuse- 
ment of  yourself  and  readers,  a  letter  of  eztraordi* 
nary  amplitude ;  and,  for  some  time  past,  I  hare 
been  regaling  my  imagination  with  the  conceit, 
that  you  were — not  unfrequenly — ^thus  soliloquising: 
*'I  wonder  what  has  become  of  our  old  friend  Oli- 
rer  t  We  have  not  had  a  line  from  him  for  an  age  !** 
To  relieve  you  from  the  continuance  of  this  anx- 
ious suspense-— which  I  must  insist  upon  your  feel- 
ing, whether  you  do  or  not — I  will  e*en  disclose  to 
you  the  true  cause. 

Know  then,  my  good  sir,  that  the  temerity  which 
led  me  in  my  last  to  nickname  our  new^M^r  edi- 
tors ^  Popes  of  the  press,**  had  no  sooner  been 
perpetrated  than  the  rashness  of  the  act  sunk  my 
heart,  I  know  not  how  many  degrees  below  sero, 
where  it  remained,  until  lo!  and  behold!  several 
of  these  most  puissant,  absolute  sovereigns  took  it 
into  their  hands  to  commend  my  ezcogitations, 
when  I  was  in  trembling  expectation  of  nothing 
less  than  a  very  severe  castigation  for  my  imperti- 
nence. These  most  unexpected  compliments  so 
surprisingly  tickled  that  besetting  sin  of  our  frail 
race— vanity,  (of  which,  Heaven  help  me !  I  have 
my  full  share,)  that  I  was  absolutely  afraid  to  put 
pen  to  paper,  untU  the  tickling  somewhat  8ubsided« 
lest  I  should  bring  upon  myself  much  more  deri- 
sion, than  I  had  received  praise.  This  salutary 
dread,  my  dear  sir,  which  some  of  your  readers, 
perhaps,  may  wish  had  continued  longer,  has  been 
the  true  cause  of  my  long  silence — ^that,  even  now, 
I  break  with  some  trepidation.  But  having  thus 
made  you  my  father-confessor,  pro  tern.,  and  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  full  absolution,  I  will  proceed 
to  finish  that  classification  of  our  race,  which,  I 
commenced  a  long  time  ago,  but  have  never  since 
had  time  to  conclude.  To  complete  so  arduous 
an  undertaking  required  a  much  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  a 
more  critical  analysis  of  the  principles  which  I  my- 
self had  assumed,  meo  periculOf  than  I  have  had 
leisure  sooner  to  make.  That  task,  however,  has 
at  last  been  performed,  and  I  now  give  you  the  re- 
sult of  my  labors. 

The  Circulars^  or  Visitationisis, 

Among  the  iimumeraUe  annoyances  of  this  nether 
world,  this  class  holds  a  most  conspicuous  place. 
They  will  live  and  flourish  in  any  climate,  where 
good  cheer  can  be  found ;  but  they  affect  chiefly 
the    Southern  States, — ^the  very  atmosphere  of 
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which  eeems  peculiarly  favorable  to  their  propaga- 
tion and  nurture.     Having  no  useful  employment 
of  any  nature  or  kind  whatever,  and  utterly  dis- 
claiming all  applicability  to  themselves  of  St.  PauPs 
precept — *Uhat  if  any  would  not  work,  neither 
should  he  eat,^^  they  spend  their  whole  lives  in 
gadding  about  to  the  houses  of  all  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  by  ihem^riends;  espe- 
cially if  those  friends  happen  to  be  what  are  called 
good  livers,  given  to  hospitality,  and  possessed  of 
that  easy,  milk  and  water  disposition,  which  will 
submit  passively  to  any  inconvenience  or  trouble 
from  such  pests,  rather  than  give  them  even  a 
hint  that  their  room  is  better  than  their  company. 
On  such  unfortunate  persons  the  Visitationists  never 
fail  frequently  to  inflict  themselves  for  weeks  and 
months  together,  until  the  very  sight  of  them  ex- 
cites in  the  family  much  such  a  depression  and 
sickening  of  the  spirit,  as  would  be  caused  by  a 
fit  of  the  ague  and  fever.    To  cap  the  climax  of 
their  annoying  powers,  most  of  them  are  either 
gormandizers  or  epicures  and  hard  drinkers,  and 
require  much  more  attendance  from  the  servants 
of  the  house  than  their  masters  and  mistresses  do. 
Their  conversation  consists  of  hardly  any  thing 
but  the  tittle-tattle  and  mischievous  gossip  of  the 
circles  in  which  they  move,  of  all  which  tliey  are 
indefatigable  collectors  and  retailers.    In  Religion 
they  are  either  infidels  or  mere  formalists,  whose 
faith  and  practice  agree  only  in  one  principle ;  and 
that  is,  always,  when  possible,  to  live  at  other  peo- 
ple's expense.     Their  advent  inspires  a  similar 
dread  to  that  which  men  feel  at  the  approach  of  a 
dangerous  epidemic,  whilst  their  departure  excites 
in  every  one  the  inclination  to  exclaim,  "  God  be 
thanked  for  all  his  mercies  !*' 

The  next  class  I  beg  leave  to  present,  is  that  of 
the  Orowlers.  This  class,  although  not  so  nume- 
rous as  several  others,  contrive  to  make  up  amply 
for  want  of  numbers,  by  the  constancy  and  incon- 
ceivable skill  with  which  they  annoy  and  tor- 
ment, not  only  themselves,  but  all  others  who  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them.  That  so  few  naturalists  have  ever  given 
any  particular  description  of  them  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  when  we  reflect  that  most  men  have  suf- 
fered from  them;  and  that  few,  except  the  Grow- 
lers themselves,  take  any  pleasure  in  recapitulating 
their  own  sufferiogs.  It  is  therefore  remarkable, 
thai  almost  the  only  two  detailed  accounts  upon 
record,  of  this  kill-joy  breed,  so  far  as  I  recollect, 
should  have  been  given  by  two  of  the  best  comic 
writers  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, — I  mean 
Terence,  in  his  Self-Tormenter,  and  Goldsmith,  in 
his  admirable  character  of  Croaker. 

These  ill-contrived  mortals,  the  Growlers,  are 
cursed  with  such  a  distemperature  of  mental  vi- 
sion, with  so  morbid  an  intellectual  appetite,  that 
every  thing  they  see  looks  black ;  every  thing  they 
taste  seems  bitter  or  sour.  Are  they  farmers?  their 


brains  are  so  constantly  filled  with  the  terrific  ima- 
ges of  insect  and  vermiculous  enemies,  that,  if  you 
believe  them,  neither  corn,  wheat  nor  tobacco,  nor 
cotton,  can  possibly  be  made.  If  the  weather  be 
wet,  they  never  fail  to  prophecy  destruction  to  the 
crops  from  too  much  rain ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  they 
predict  the  same  mischief  from  drought.  Are  they 
doctors  1  their  minds  are  perpetually  haunted  with 
the  spectre  of  some  pestilence  which  is  to  devas- 
tate the  country,  notwithstanding  their  own  match- 
less skill.  Should  they  be  divines,  they  will  per- 
suade you  that  the  monster  Vice  has  never  had 
such  universal  sway  as  in  their  own  times.  In 
short,  let  their  profession,  trade  or  calling  be  what 
it  may,  they  can  see  nothing  connected  with  it 
but  misfortune  in  some  shape  or  other,  either  pre- 
sent or  speedily  to  come.  The  only  thing  which 
ever  appears  to  give  them  any  sensation,  bearing 
even  the  semblance  of  pleasure,  is  tbe  falfilment  of 
their  own  predictious  of  evil.  In  a  word,  there  is 
nothing  which  concerns  mankind,  either  murallv 
or  physically,  that  they  cannot  convert  into  a  cause 
for  croaking  and  growling.  So  extraordinary  in- 
deed is  their  range  of  thought,  and  the  fertility  of 
their  imaginations  in  searching  out  these  causes, 
that  it  is  said,  an  impious  wretch  of  this  class  once 
carried  his  growl  so  far  as  to  complain,  when,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  he  broke  his  shins,  that  Nature 
had  not  fixed  the  calves  of  our  legs  before  instead 
of  behind  the  principal  bone. 

In  vivid  contrast  with  the  Growlers,  let  me  now 
endeavor  to  sketch  the  Unsurpassables  or  matchless 
class ;  for  few  things  in  nature  are  more  diasimUar. 
The  first  are  never  satisfied,  either  with  themselves 
or  others ;  whereas  the  latter  are  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  delectation  with  every  thing  around  them, 
but  especially  with  themselves,  from  a  tborousfa 
conviction,  that  they  furnish  to  an  admiring  world 
an  inexhaustible  subject  of  wonder  and  applause. 
They  adopt,  in  its  fullest  extent,  the  principle  of  op- 
timism, in  regard  to  every  thing  which  concerns, 
themselves — to  every  thing  which  can  possibly 
ascribed  to  their  own  all-superior  qualifications j 
and  such  ascription  they  never  fail  to  make, 'as  it 
a  cardinal  article  of  their  creed,  that  their  o\ii 
tastes  and  judgment  form  the  only  correct  standai 
of  merit  in  any  thing.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  vocations  of  society,  wherein  each  verily 
lieves  himself,  or  herself,  to  be  an  example 
matchless  excellence.  As  rulers  of  nations,  al^ 
though  unfit  perhaps  to  rule  any  thing,  the  annals 
of  all  history  have  furnished  no  potentate  compai 
ble,  in  their  own  estimation,  to  themselves.  A| 
legislators  and  statesmen,  although  some  of  thei 
(God  help  us,  in  these  our  perfectibility-davs,] 
can  hardly  read  or  write,  they  deport  themselv 
as  if  it  had  been  ordained  before  our  world  begai 
that  they  should  far  surpass  all  the  descendants 
Adam,  in  the  science  and  art  of  government  | 
Even  where  the  unsurpassables  occupy  the  lowej 


■,i  with  >1T3WB,  while  Ihe  latter  reqiiirc 
;  mote  important  thin^  to  produce  the 
«t.  'i'he  farmeT,  un«ur[>a!isable,  for  in- 
.illatea  himself  with  tlie  coiicril  that  nu 
s  him  in  all  the  various  arts  of  liimbnii'lrT, 

yoa  with  il  aRFordingiy;  while  il  is  the 
elieilf  of  hia  worthy  spnuso  to  be  forever 
;iU  the  anan^ments  appcrtiLining  to  her 
liir  dpiartmcnt.  !^liouM  she  happen  tn 
td  with  her  due  female  proportion  of  what 
tij  coiled  "  ihr  gift  nf  the  gah"  nolhiii;; 
arented  ran  come  nearer  than  lier  tnn^uc 
and  desideratum  in  mcL'hanieal  philii^u- 
Ktnal  motion.  It  would  do  your  licnrl 
dear  sir,  could  you  only  hear,  ercn  for  a 
e«,  OQe  of  these  worthy  souls,  in  all  her 
uiating  with  the  aclion  of  a  Demostlic- 
«  cxcclleDcieB  of  lict  dairy,  her  {rarden, 
<rj,  her  family  discipline,  but  abnvn  all, 
.Itrf-yard,  in  the  chicks  and  ducklings  of 

could  not  well  take  more  pride,  had  she 
nfbnncd,  in  prnpria  pertoim,  the  whole 
'  incubatioa,  and  executed  at  least  half 
□g  neccii^nry  to  tempt  the  yuuiigstcrs  to 
lenuni  in  prdvidinn  for  Ihcjiiselvcs.     ]ly 

might  we   not  derive  good  hints  even 

ud  chickens,  in  regard  to  the  first  Ica- 
k  tar,  tho  lords  of  cieallon,  »liould  give 
mgjinga,  in  order  to  lit  them  for  the  va- 
■  which  they  liave  to  fulfil,  before  they 

any  just  claim  to  rank  higher  amonK 
aUrca,  than  the  bipeds  between  which 
■K«  the  sagacioos  heathen  philosopher, 
lid  discern  no  other  difference,  than  that 
td  feathers,  aixl  the  other  had  nonel  In 
en  syMcmn  of  education,  mir  chicks  arc 

so  ill-managed,  as  far  too  soon  to  forget 


'  must  be  arranged  and  managed  by  a  system,  the 
least  violation  of  which  certainly  bringa  upon  the 
culprit -servant  a  severe  reprimand,  if  not  the  more 
roiniiendious  ami  lUior-saving  process  of  the  lash. 
llitrinc  that  inoiit  magnificent  rcicn  nf  sacks  and 
liiiopeil  petticoats  among  the  ladies,  and  of  cues, 
clubs,  frlzze<I  and  ])owdeTed  hair  among  the  gen- 
tlemen, {qunriim  jmrs  macna  fui.)  the  aniuous  and 
all-important  ilulics  nftho  toitet  were  greatly  mnl- 
tiptied  and  agi;rav;ilcil  to  the  luckless  barbers  and 
body-servants,  whose  simeiul  and  sole  business  il 
was  In  cxeeule  ihem  for  the  formal ily-class.  Kor 
Ihe  Hkidls  that  reiiuired  so  much  outward  manipu- 
lalion  to  (il  them  fur  public  exhibition,  having  often 
little  OT  nothing  within  to  supply  the  ivani  of  ex- 
ternal ailornment,  rendered  it  absolutely  neeessarj 
that  a  triple  or  quadnijilc  portion  of  labor  should  be 
bestowed  on  tlinm.  Then  woe  be  to  the  tardy 
friieur  or  valet,  who  did  not  finish  off  the  preeiotis 
cranium  and  its  ap[>endnges  in  time  for  breakfast. 
I'hin  must  bo  servt^d  to  a  minute  as  to  lime,  and 
lo  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair  as  to  style,  temperature, 
inalily  and  CTCry  rilher  requisite,  or  hath  waiters 
and  ■■ri»k"  u'[^re  in  danger  of  something  hotter  than 
ibr  bn;akfa!-t  ilself  was  required  to  b«>.  Aflcr  is- 
suing forth  from  this  "  refection  or  dejeitne,"  (as 
thai  most  worthy  member  of  the  elnsN,  I,ady  Mar- 
garet Bellenden,  so  happily  called  it.)  in  nil  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  nicely  hruHbed 
hat,  clothes,  shoes  and  hoots,  their  salutations  of 
mcro  acquaintance  or  friends  or  introilueed  smn- 
gers  must  1«  graduated  by  a  scale  of  cognition 
and  reeiigniliun  quite  as  accurate  as  old  fiuntor's 
scale  of  mensuration  ;  hut  from  which  every  tiling 
like  a  familiar  nod   is  studiously  excluded  as  en- 

Their  hiiiir  for  dinner,  and  the  multitbrm  pre- 
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whispers  to  servants,  as  often  to  excite  in  the 
uninitiated  no  small  fear,  lest  some  domestic  afflic- 
tion may  have  aggravated  the  already  solemn  pre- 
parations— not  for  *^  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul,^*  (both  of  M'hich  are  contraband  on  such 
occasions,)  but  for  *'  the  feast  of  fat  things,"  and 
the  flow  of  "  wine  well  refined."  But  suppose  this 
deferred  hope,  that  maketh  the  stomach  instead  of 
"  the  heart  sick,"  to  be  happily  fulfilled,  and  every 
guest  at  his  post :  Suppose,  too,  the  entire  table- 
apparatus,  with  all  its  superincumbent  viands  and 
condiments,  to  be  in  the  best  possible  trim,  occur- 
rences not  unfrequently  take  place  of  a  very  em- 
barrassing kind,  especially  to  the  guests.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  train-band  of  servants  in  attendance 
on  this  vital  matter,  have  not  been  sufliciently 
drilled  to  comprehend  perfectly  the  customary  din- 
ner-pantomime of  winks  and  nods,  indicating  the 
various  and  appropriate  changes  of  plates,  dishes 
and  CO  urses,  of  glasses  suitable  for  diflferent  pota- 
tions, but  worse  than  all,  should  they  not  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  rare  and  admirable  art  of 
so  dexterously  drawing  and  brushing  the  corks  of 
wine  bottles  as  to  decant  them  free  of  all  sediment, 
and  especially  of  administering  champagne  with 
the  perfect  cxportness  of  a  doctor  giving  a  dose 
of  effervescing  powder,  the  zest  of  your  liquor  is 
almost  entirely  spoiled  by  the  ill-suppressed  wrath 
of  your  host ;  who,  when  thus  taken  by  surprise, 
of\en  forgets  his  forms,  and  while  the  fit  lasts, 
annoys  more  than  he  regales  his  company.  For 
the  honor  however  of  the  leaders  and  great  exem- 
plars of  this  class,  I  must  say,  that  no  such  disas- 
ter ever  interrupts  the  unchangeable  order  of  their 
dinners;  since  no  servant  or  waiter  is  ever  permit- 
ted there  to  ofliciate  before  company,  until  he  has 
taken  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  every  thing 
relating  to  those  most  important  events  of  their 
master's  lives — the  giving  and  elaborating  of  enter- 
tainments. The  folly, — may  I  not  say  the  im- 
morality, of  living  chiefly  for  any  such  purpose, 
and  the  preposterous  ambition  to  seek  distinction 
in  a  mode  so  little  worthy  of  rational  beings,  would 
not  be  so  pernicious,  could  it  be  confined  to  wealthy 
fools,  who  have  neither  taste  nor  capacity  for  any 
thing  better,  since  they  would  injure  only  them- 
selves. But  it  is  enough  to  sicken  the  heart  of 
every  patriot  and  moralist,  when  they  reflect  that 
these  men  (simpletons  though  they  be)  tempt  mul- 
titudes of  still  greater,  but  poorer  simpletons  than 
themselves,  to  waste,  in  abortive  imitation  and 
ruinous  rivalry,  a  great  portion  of  their  invaluable 
time,  and  the  precious  means  of  supporting  their 
families  and  educating  their  children,  in  struggles 
at  a  similar  style  of  expensive  living,  which,  at  the 
utmost,  can  be  but  a  ridiculous  burlesque  of  the 
thing  imitated — exposing  them  to  the  pity  of  their 
friends,  and  the  derision  of  all  the  rest  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. Am  I  therefore  an  enemy  to  that 
kind  of  social  intercourse  wiiich  consists  in  friends 


and  acquaintances  frequently  entertainiiig  6i^ 
other,  as  well  as  worthy  strangers,  with  the 
best  they  can  afford?  Far,  Tery  far  from 
mine  be  all  such  niggardliness.  But  take 
I  say  afford;  because  neither  a  true 
worthy  acquaintance,  nor  a  benevolent 
could  possibly  find  any  entertainment  in 
of  that  which  his  entertainer  could  not  afford, 
beyond  this  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  vain  and 
culpable  love  of  show,  and  very  rarely  indeed 
in  it  even  a  particle  of  that  genuine, 
heartfelt  hospitality,  which,  when  propeilj 
vated,  forms  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  deli^ 
ful  of  all  those  various  ties  that  bind  soeieljl|^.' 
gether  in  cordial  amity,  peace  and  brotherly  bfii^ 
Our  beloved  old  State  was  once  highly  re: 
for  it ;  but  alas !  the  almost  universal  practiM 
living  beyond  our  means  has  nearly  banishfli 
from  the  land.  This  spirit,  I  hope,  is  not 
extinct;  but  such  are  the  boasted  improvi 
all  our  fashions,  that  it  now  actually  reqahesj 
small  portion  of  that  very  scarce  article 
moral  courage  to  ask  even  a  friend  to  dinner, 
less  you  can  have  two  or  three  days  to  prepaze 
him ;  as  if  he  could  have  no  other  inducemeat 
coming  but  to  eat  and  drink!  Take  next 
Classe  Curiruse,  or  Interrogative  Class. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  clan 
most  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the 
vellous  perfection  to  which  many  have 
the  Socratic  method  of  seeking  it.    Indeed, 
the  fecundity  of  their  interrogative  facalty,  tint 
most  any  of  them,  but  especially  old  practiti 
will  soon  satisfy  even  the  most  sceptical,  that 
subject,  however  simple  or  trivial,  which 
colloquy  at  all,  is  susceptible,  in  their 
rather  mouths,  of  a  similar  divisibility,  ad  i 
turn,  to  that  which  some  philosophers  have 
to  be  one  of  the  properties  of  matter.    The 
dcrful  facility  with  which  they  can  multiply, 
and  subdivide  questions  upon  any  subject 
has  nothing  with  which  it  can  be  compared, 
perhaps  it  be  what  mathematicians  call  an  i 
series  in  figures.     In  short,  if  it  has  never 
your  luck  to  fall  in  with  one  of  these  omni' 
searchers  after  knowledge,  I  shall  despair  of  gf 
you  any  adequate  idea  of  them  by  mere 
script  ion.     They  must  be  seen,  heard  and 
be  thoroughly  understood. 

Much  time  and  learning,  I  believe,  have 
spent  in  attempts  to  trace  to  its  cause  this 
quality, — I  know  not  which  to  call  it.     But 
eflbrts  to  discover  perpetual  motion  and  Um 
losoplier's  stone,  all  have  hitherto  proved 
Some   have  ascribed  it   to  climate,  as  a 
larger  number  of  this  class  arc  natives  of  a 
region  of  our  country  that  shall  be  nameless,  t 
of  any  other  portion.     Others  again  have 
themselves  with  ascribing  it  to  a  certain  idi 
cracy  of  constitution,  which  leaves  the  matter  M 
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cisely  where  they  foand  it : — just  as  some  of  oar 
erudite  doctors,  who  are  principled  against  ever 
confessinf  ignorance,  manage  to  mystify  every 
ease  which  pnzales  them,  by  their  cramp  terms — 
djspectie,  oearalgic,  congestive  and  bronchitis. 

AAer  much  stndy  and  reflection,  in  regard  to  the 
best  means  of  ascertaining  the  trae  cause  of  this 
eohoas  peculiarity  in  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
eoontrymen,  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  hit  upon  a 
method  which  I  will  very  respectfully  suggest,  as 
well  caledated  to  place  this  important  matter  be- 
TOQd  farther  doubt.  It  being  a  subject  in  the  in- 
Testigation  of  which  all  our  craniologisis  are  deeply 
interested,  I  would  propose  that  a  competent  num- 
ber of  the  most  skilful  should  apply  for  appoint- 
ments to  take  our  next  census.    When  thus  occu- 

• 

pied,  they  might,  as  the  saying  is,  "  kill  two  birds 
yriUb.  one  stone,**  and  be  paid  for  both  services ;  as 
their  cranioscopy  or  skull-feeling  might  proceed, 
fan  fossuy  with  their  enumeration  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Should  this  plan  be  executed,  as  I  con- 
fidently hope,  and  it  should  turn  out  that  full  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  natives  in  the  aforesaid  parts 
of  our  coantiy  have  .their  brain-pans  distinctly 
embossed  with  what  I  will  venture  to  call  the  tu- 
heradum  inquisitivtim — and  such  I  suspect  to  be 
the  fact, — then  surely,  the  phenomenon  may  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  influence ;  and  the  dis- 
coTery,  if  it  has  no  other  good  efl!ect,  will  at  least 
serre  as  a  warning  to  all  who  fear  similar  bumps 
on  their  noddles,  not  to  trust  themselves  long 
eooogh  in  those  latitudes  to  become  acclimated. 
The  temptations  to  sojourn  in  them  for  months  to- 
gether are  great  and  numerous,  and  I  therefore 
deem  it  right  to  apprise  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced among  us  of  the  risk  they  will  run, 
sboold  they  indulge  their  rambling  propensities 
too  far. 

The  Long  Guns,  or  Munchausenitesj  form  the 
next  class  I  shall  attempt  to  describe.  They  are 
such  passionate  devotees  of  the  incredible,  as  never 
to  atter  a  word  of  troth  if  they  can  possibly  help 
li— nay,  they  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  intuitive  an- 
tipathy to  mere  matters  of  fact,  although,  strange 
to  say,  they  very  rarely  ever  make  any  statement 
withoQt  most  earnestly  asseverating  that  it  is  true. 
Their  proclivity  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  "  houn- 
crne^  seems  so  irrepressible,  that  their  imagina^ 
tions  perpetually  display  all,  and  more  too,  of  that 
elasticity  so  remarkable  in  the  little  balls  made  of 
^  gristles  of  the  sturgeon^s  nose,  with  which  our 
fhiidrea  so  much  delight  to  amuse  themselves. 
For  if  any  circumstance  whatever,  only  a  hair^s 
breadth  approximating  towards  something  uncom- 
inoD,  be  mentioned  in  their  hearing,  instantly  their 
unaginations  present  you  with  an  alleged  fact,  but 
entirely  of  their  own  coinage,  which  leaves  the  real 
fact— extraordinary  though  it  may  be — a  sightless 
distance  behind.  Although  their  statements  and 
BiLmtives  may  be  Bomething  far  beyond  ail  belief, 


as  they  usuaDy  are,  they  will  be  given  with  all  the 
minutiae  and  grave  particularity  of  truth.  Thus, 
whether  the  incredible  thing  relate  to  distances, 
bulk,  weight,  or  number,  they  will  state  inches, 
ounces  and  fractions  in  their  tales,  as  if  they  or 
some  other  person  had  actually  measured,  weighed 
or  counted  every  thing,  in  each  particular  case. 
Is  the  narrator  a  sportsman?  his  gun  has  killed 
more  game  at  a  shot,  and  at  greater  distances,  than 
gun  ever  killed  before.  Is  he  an  angler?  he  has 
performed  feats  in  the  piscatory  line  that  would 
have  caused  old  Isaac  Walton  to  hang  himself,  had 
any  such  occurred  in  his  day.  If  he  is  a  racer  or 
horse-trader,  his  turf-nags  surpass  Flying  Childers 
in  speed, — and  his  riding  horses  far  excel  rocking 
chairs  in  easiness  of  motion.  Should  he  be  an 
agriculturist — ^to  which  class  of  rational  bipeds  I 
myself  belong — ^he  has  made  our  old  Mother  Earth, 
under  his  management,  cut  such  capers  in  the  pro- 
ducing line,  as  no  plain-matter-of-fact-cultivator 
of  the  soil  could,  by  possibility,  be  led  to  believe 
her  capable  of  producing,  since  the  curse  of  God 
fell  upon  her.  In  short,  let  the  vocation  of  one  of 
these  worthies  be  what  it  may,  it  never  seems  to 
form  the  slightest  impediment  to  the  exercise  of 
his  mendacious  faculty,  which,  unlike  our  other  fa- 
culties, is  subject  to  no  remissions  of  vigor,  to  no 
diminution  of  fecundity ;  but  is  equally  fruitful  un- 
der all  circumstances,  and  upon  every  possible  oc- 
casion. To  compel  one  of  them  to  tell  the  truth — 
even  suppose  any  of  them  capable  of  it — ^would 
probably  be  as  great  a  punishment  as  could  well  be 
inflicted  on  him. 

The  Jocularity  Class,  or  Jest-Coiners.  Some 
of  these  are  excellent  companions,  if  used  as  a  kind 
of  seasoning  to  our  ordinary  mental  food.  Like 
honest  Jack  Falstafl*,  they  are  not  only  full  of  mirth 
themselves,  but  the  cause  of  it  in  others ;  although 
to  render  them  so,  they  must  be  "  cocks  of  the 
walk"  in  which  they  range — ^must  perform  without 
any  rival  being  present — and  must  have  no  laugh 
raised  against  themselves,  or  they  are  dumb-founded 
immediately.  They  abound  in  merry  jests  and 
mimicry;  and  as  for  good  anecdotes,  their  stock 
might  favorably  compare  in  number  with  Lacking- 
ton's  famous  catalogue  of  books.  It  must  however 
be  confessed,  that  their  imaginations  are  too  much 
disposed  to  travesty  even  the  most  serious  sub- 
jects— that  they  cannot  bear  to  be  alone — and  that 
they  are  deplorably  liable  to  tlie  mental  malady, 
which,  in  conimon  parlance,  is  called  "  the  blue 
devUsf  but  why  so  called  I  could  never  learn: 
Perhaps  however  it  may  be  to  intimate  that  the 
disease  comes  not  from  his  Satanic  majesty,  who  is 
always  represented  as  being  hlaek.  The  phrenolo- 
gists, I  believe,  ascribe  it  to  overheated  imagina- 
tion, and  too  hard  working  of  the  jestiferous  or- 
gans, (if  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  coin  an  adjec- 
tive,) which,  like  an  over-dose  of*  champagne,  is 
always  followed  by  a  sad  reaction  both  of  mind  and 
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body.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  behooves  all  who  love 
the  company  of  these  merry  companions  to  keep 
most  carefully  oat  of  their  way,  when  thus  be- 
deviled; for  in  that  state  nothing  can  remove  or 
even  mitigate  the  paroxysm,  and  the  disease  is 
very  infectious  with  some  constitutions.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  choice  spirits  of  this  class;  of 
which  there  arc  so  few  in  the  world,  that  I  have 
some  doubt  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  considered 
anomalies,  rather  than  as  forming  a  distinct  class 
of  themselves.  But  their  imitators  are  as  plenty 
as  blackberries;  and  of  these  "'tis  pitiful — 'lis 
wondrous  pitiful,"  even  to  think,  especially  if  the 
thought  be  connected  with  the  danger  of  falling 
into  their  hands.  This  last  expression,  my  good 
sir,  is  not  figurative ;  for  most  of  them  must  literally 
have  some  manual  hold  of  you,  either  by  the  coat, 
the  button  or  the  arm,  to  enable  their  words  to 
have  free  course.  What  the  necessity  can  be  for 
this  I  could  never  understand,  unless  they  suppose 
that  words,  like  the  electric  fluid,  require  bodily 
contact  to  pass  from  one  conductor  to  another.  As 
this  contact  seems  indispensable  to  them,  but  a 
great  annoyance  to  others,  permit  me  to  suggest  to 
all  who  anticipate  any  such  manipulations,  that 
they  should  alwa}*^  be  provided  with  some  two  or 
three  yards  length  of  those  newly  invented  ear- 
hose,  made  of  India  rubber,  to  serve  as  a  kind  of 
safety-tubes  for  their  clothes  and  buttons,  as  they 
would  allow  full  distance  enough  between  the  in- 
terlocutors to  save  both,  without  breaking  the  con- 
nexion. 

Having  often  been  a  grievous  sufferer  from  this 
numerous  class,  T  have  not  unfrequcntly  wondered, 
after  the  affliction  was  over,  that  father  Solomon, 
who  is  admitted  to  be  the  wisest  of  all  men,  did  not, 
while  making  out  his  list  of  '*  sore  evils  under  the 
Bun,"  give  this  a  high  rank  in  his  enumeration;  for 
surely  some  that  he  has  stated,  (and  I  say  it  with- 
out irreverence,)  are  mere  flea-bites  compared  to 
this.  If  I  may  judge  others  by  myself,  as  most  of 
us  do,  were  I  compelled  to  choose  as  a  daily  com- 
panion one  of  these  would-be-funny  characters,  or 
a  daily  headache,  or  the  ev cry-day  ague  and  fever, 
I  verily  believe  that  the  choice  would  puzzle  me 
quite  as  much  as  any  which  I  have  ever  had  to 
make  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

The  ObfuscaiorSy  or  Bolhei'ums.  The  grand- 
masters of  this  numerous  order,  are  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  our  legislative  halls  and  courts  of  law. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  fmd  their  way  into  the 
pulpit,  as  few  have  failed  to  experience  who  are 
accustomed  to  hear  sermons.  They  often  swarm 
in  party-newspapers,  and  not  unfrequcntly  appear 
as  lecturers  in  our  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions. But  strange  to  say,  although  talking  and 
scribbling  is  the  vocation  which  they  all  evidently 
prefer,  they  invariably  use  the  gift  of  speech  as  if 
it  were  bestowed  on  them  for  a  purpose  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  for  which  it  is  generally  be- 


lieved to  have  been  conferred  on  all  the  reit.  4 
mankind.     As  Ihey  manage  it,  and  with  a  9my 
stancy  truly  astonishing,  instead  of  aiding  tbs  ]ii> 
guage  of  natural  signs  to  render  themselves  istd^ 
ligible  to  those  whom  they  address,  as  it  is  OM^ 
by  all  other  men,  the  Botherums  make  it  a  veUdt 
of  articulate  sounds,  whereof  none  but  tbemsehit 
can  either  discern  the  object,  or  even  conjedoa 
the  meaning.     The  phrase  ^^darkness  visibW"  M 
never  be  thoroughly  understood,  until  we  eiAff 
hear  or  read  some  of  the  effusions  of  one  of  tUl 
order.     They  all  have  a  certain  circular  way  iC 
expressing  themselves,  which  is  really  adminhh 
for,  like  the  names  in  a  round  Robin,  theii  di^ 
courses  have  neither  beginninc?,  middle,  nor  esi; 
and  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  nay  amaxing*  il| 
that  all  subjects  in  their  hands,  whether  simple  9. 
complex,  plain  or  abstruse,  seem  equally  sosc^Av 
ble  of  indefinite  and  utterly  incomprehensiUfl  aai  :■ 
plification.     The  malleability  of  gold,  althongh  %> 
quality  that  excites  the  wonder  of  many,  is  hai^ld 
worth  a  passing  notice,  compared  with  the  nnll^M 
bility  which  the   Botherums   have  discovezed  i|^ 
every  imagiuable  topic  up9n  which  either  oval  ^ 
written  words  can  be  employed ;  for  it  se(      "" 
cost  them  not  the  least  thought  or  trouble  to 
out  and  expand  any  of  these  topics  whateveri 
such  a  way  as  to  extend  it  far,  very  far,  beyond  ^ 
mental  vision  of  all  ordinary  men.     For  iiiitiiw^ 
let  a  legislator  or  lawyer  of  tliis  order  have  U(j^. 
subject  in  hand,  such  as  a  common  sense,  stni|^ 
forward  man  would  make  all  his  hearers  undc 
perfectly,  in  an  hour  or  two  at  most,  what  will 
Obfuscator  do  1     Why,  without  the  least  aj 
difficulty  or  trouble  to  himself,  he  will  ei 
words  on  it,  from  two  days  to  a  week,  and  ate  i 
make  it  "  confusion  worse  confounded."* 

The  old  definition  of  the  best  style,  as  giveal 
Dean  Swift,  was — ''^proper  words^properly ^ 
This  was  truly  the  "  mullum  in  parvo^'*  and 
fectly  descriptive  of  the  style  most  popular  ia  ( 
day.  But  a  great  change  has  come  over  ns 
in  almost  every  thing,  and  in  nothing  greater 
uur  taste  for  oral  and  written  discourse.  Id 
lime,  force  and  meaning,  made  plain  to  the 
intellect,  were  valued  far  beyond  mere  euphiiMf  ^ 
words  and  polish  of  periods.  But  in  our  dajff  I 
two  last  qualities  of  style,  with  profuse 
ness,  have  thrown  all  others  into  the  back 
(whether  for  the  better  or  worse,  I  am  too 
fashioned  to  take  upon  me  to  decide ;)  but  the 
fortune  has  been,  that  the  style  now  most 
ble  requires  only  a  musical  ear,  with  the 
modicum  of  brains,  and  the  copiafandi,  to 
for  the  performance  a  respectable  rank. 
the  ])resent  abundance  of  the  Obfuscator  or  Bottii 
rum  order,  the  most  distinguished  membeia  w 
which  so  far  regard  the  feelings  of  those  wkM 
they  address,  as  at  least  to  attempt  to  tickle  tUj 
ears,*-leaving  their  intellects  to  tickle  thwuaelwi 
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I  htve  tried  my  best  to  make  oat  a  suitaJUe  defini- 
tioo  ion  tMeir  style  bat  have  iieuled  entirely,  and 
hare  been  compelled  to  borrow  one  from  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  part  of  the  second  verse, 
vherein  it  u  said  of  the  primitive  state  of  the 
eaitb,  that  it  "  was  without  form^  and  voidJ^^ 
The  Suferflostiads.    This  order  is  distinguished 


known  to  disappoint  a  diligent  inquirer.  Let  him 
look  oat  for  a  nomination  to  office  by  some  party- 
man  in  Congress,  or  in  oar  State  Legislature,  of 
one  of  his  own  **  holy  brotherhood,''  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  real  met  its  of  the  nominee,  if  he 
be  not  proved  to  possess  all,  of  every  kind,  that 
ever  man  possessed  before,  it  lyill  certainly  not  be 


by  such  a  passionate  love  for  the  flowers  of  Ian-  for  want  of  Superflostical  language  to  establish  the 

goage  in  preference  to  its  fruits — for  its  sounds 

rather  than  its  sense — that  they  can  hardly  utter  a 

seoteace,  even  on  the  most  common  occasion,  with- 

oot  swdling  it  with  figures  of  speech ;  so  that  we 

might  truly  apply  to  each  what  was  once  written 

oa  a  very  peeoeioos  versifier  of  the  olden  time : 

"  His  mooth  he  seaice  coald  ope. 
Bat  oat  there  flew  a  trope." 

They  are  not  quite  as  verbose  as  the  Obfuscators, 
bot  very  far  sorpaas  them  in  that  branch  of  the 
rbetorieal  art  called  the  ornamental;  for  they  never 
use  the  ordinary  colloquial  language  of  mankind, 
although  they  appear  to  understand  it,  but  deal  al- 
together in  what  Horace  has  so  aptly  styled  "«e«- 
popedaiia  zerbaJ*'*  With  these  and  the  most  gor- 
geoQs  fignres  of  speech,  their  imaginations  are  so 
constantly  pregnant,  that  their  craniums,  like  the 
boilers  oi  a  steam-engine,  on  the  high-pressure 
pnoeipie,  would  eertainly  borst,  were  it  not  that 
their  months,  most  happily,  are  constantly  playing 
the  part  of  safety-valves  to  let  off  the  excess  of  ef- 
fervescent and  explosive  matter. 

Would  yoo  hear  a  Saperflostical  to  most  advan- 
tage and  in  all  his  glory,  seek  the  opportunity  of 
lifitening  to  a  fourth  of  July  speech  made  by  some 
Toothful  attorney,  who  is  '*  in  the  vocative'*  as  to 
profeisional  bosiness;  but  fired  with  the  noUe  am- 
bition of  serving  his  country  in  our  august  legisla- 
ture, and  availing  himself  of  this  glorious  national 
festiral  to  essay  his  magniloquent  powers  before 
his  lords  and  masters — *Hbe  sovereign  people.'' 
But  ^ooid  yoar  patience  liot  suffice  to  wait  for 
this  good  laek,  which  can  befall  you  only  once  a 
rear,  and  that  at  a  time  when  hot  weather  is  apt 
to  weaken  oar  appetite  for  speeehifiers  of  all  sorts, 
Tou  may  perase,  at  a  venture,  (for  you  can  hardly 
go  amiss,)  one  of  the  addresses  usually  inade  to 
our  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  whenever  they 
gladden  the  eyes  of  their  admiring  and  devoted 
fellow-citixens  with  the  sight  of  their  precious 
persons,  on  public  occasions.  If  none  of  these 
fioul-stirring  compositions  can  readily  be  come  at, 
our  legislative  debates,  either  state  or  federal,  will 
asswer  nearly  as  well— especially,  if  you  can  hit 
upon  a  panegyric  on  our  Chief  magistrate  for  the 
time  being,  forced  from  the  full  heart  of  some  hum- 
ble worshipper  by  the  excess  of  his  entire  devotion 
to  the  said  chieftain,  and  his  boundless  admiration 
of  his  manifold  talents  and  virtues.  But  should 
ail  these  chances  fail  to  furnish  yod  with  exemplary 
specimens  of  the  Superflostical  style,  I  would  re- 
coramendy  as  a  last  resort,  one  that  I  have  never 


fact. 

I  have  always  been  such  an  admirer  of  this  style, 
that  in  bygone  days  my  memory  was  well  stocked 
with  many  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  it. 
But  alas!  '■^nonsvan  qiiolis  eram.^^  It  is  prover- 
bial, you  know,  that  "  old  men  forget,'**  and  I  am 
not  exempt  from  their  common  lot,  or  I  would  cer- 
tainly treat  you  and  your  readers  to  several  speci- 
mens of  home  production,  which  could  not  fail  to 
surprise  and  entertain  you  all.  As  it  is,  I  can  re- 
collect only  one  example,  and  this  of  foreign  origin. 
But  it  alone  will  serve  as  an  .admirable  guide  for 
all  aspirants,  of  which  it  is  believed  that  no  coun- 
try in  Christendom  can  furnish  a  greater  and  more 
successful  number  than  ours.     Here  it  is : 

"Aldiborontiphoskifomis,  where  is  Chrononho- 
tonthologosV 

Aldi.  "  Within  his  tent,  on  downy  couch  sne- 
cambent,  himself  he  unfatigues  with  gentle  slum- 
ber, while  ever  and  anon  he  snores  and  starts, — ^then 
snores  and  starts  again !" 

Next  to  the  Superflosticals  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  Superlatives,  Their 
distinguishing  trait  is  an  incapacity,  apparently 
natural,  either  to  see  or  to  speak  of  any  thing  as  it 
really  is;  in  lieu  of  which  they  possess  a  faculty 
of  magnifying  or  diminishing,  beyond  all  the  contri- 
vances of  human  art,  every  object  of  physical  or 
mental  vision,  in  so  marveilous  a  manner,  that 
none  who  behold  and  understand  things  in  the 
common  way  can  possibly  form  any  just  conception 
from  their  statements  or  descriptions  6£  any  thiog 
they  never  saw  before,  although  the  narrators, 
quite  unconscious  of  exaggerating,  may  be  trying 
their  best  to  make  the  matter  as  plain  as  practica- 
ble. Strange  to  say,  they  are  in  general  as  vera- 
cious as  other  orders,  and  therefore  much  mischief 
would  probaUy  be  done  by  them,  were  it  not  that 
they  soon  **  show  their  hands,"  (as  the  card-play- 
ers say,)  in  consequence  of  which  every  one  who 
knows  them  invariably  makes  a  discount  of  some 
hundreds  per  cent  from  all  their  statements,  whether 
laudatory  or  the  reverse.  If  they  know  what  our 
grammars  mean  by  the  two  first  degrees  of  com- 
parison, they  must  either  deem  them  both  useless, 
or  scorn  to  use  them,  as  fit  only  for  those  unima- 
ginative beings  of  our  race,  who  never  venture  be- 
yond the  strictest  matter  of  fact  in  all  they  say. 
With  the  Superlatives,  the  hyperbole  is  the  con- 
stant and  pet-figure  of  speech;  so  that  no  terms 
of  discrimination  are  left  in  their  vocabulary  to 
mark  the  different  degrees  of  merit  or  demerit,  or 
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value  or  worthlessness,  in  any  object  whatever;  for 
all,  in  their  estimation,  are  either  superlatively 
good  or  bad, — all  are  in  the  extremes  of  best  or 
worst.  As  this  order  seems  much  on  the  increase, 
would  it  not  be  an  act  of  charity,  nay  of  patriot- 
ism, if  some  of  the  numerous  improvers  of  our 
language  *'down  east,"  who  have  nearly  superseded 
the  style  of  such  old  fashioned  writers, as  Addison, 
Goldsmith,  Swift  and  Gray,  would  invent  one  or 
two  higher  degrees  of  comparison  for  the  special 
use  of  the  Superlative  order  1  This  I  submit  to 
your  better  judgrmcnt,  and  hope  you  will  recom- 
mend it  if  you  deem  my  suggestion  feasible.  True 
it  is,  that  something  has  already  been  done  in  this 
way,  by  the  addition  to  our  very  copious  language, 
of  the  terms — "  super  extra,''^  or  "  extra  super, ^"^  I 
forget  which.  But  as  yet,  I  believe,  they  have  been 
applied  only  to  articles  of  merchandise  ;  although  : 
I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  the  application 
should  not  be  extended  to  individuals  of  our  own 
species,  especially  to  our  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  both  "in  esse"  and  "in  posse.''  This  ex- 
tension has  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  Superla- 
tive order,  and  most  particularly  to  that  very  indus- 
trious and  constantly  increasing  portion  of  them,  so 
well  known  by  the  appropriate  title  of  ^^Office- 
Hunters,''  who  have  worn  all  known  combinations 
of  Superlative  epithets  so  entirely  threadbare  in 
the  service  of  old  General  Jackson,  that  they  can- 
not reasonably  expect  to  find  favor  with  any  of  his 
successors,  unless  they  will  supply  the  place  of 
those  hacknicd  and  now  utterly  stale  epithets,  by 
something  spic  and  span  new.  Until  they  can  find 
a  better  term  or  phrase,  permit  me  respectfully  to 
suggest  the  use  of  "  extra  super  WashingtorC — "  a 
second  Washington"  being  among  the  epithets  al- 
ready worn  out  in  the  service  aforesaid.  The 
name  of  this  true  Father  of  his  Country  may  thus 
be  still  turned  to  profitable  account  by  those,  who, 
through  their  own  extravagance  in  eulogising  great 
men  must  at  present  be  somewhat  at  a  loss  for 
acceptable  expressions  with  which  to  address  the 
great  dispensers  of  ])ublic  offices  and  emoluments. 
The  Chiefiainesses,  or  Domiciliary  Curators. 
This  class  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind  that  can  any  where  be 
found ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  our  whole  race 
with  higher  claims  to  our  continual  thankfulness,  if 
hearts  forever  flooded  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  and  burning  with  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  pour  it  out,  "without  money — without  price," 
upon  all  their  acquaintances,  can  substantiate  their 
claim  to  be  beloved.  Yet  I  am  ashamed  for  my 
fellow-mortals  to  confess,  that  the  Chieftaincsses 
are  almost  as  unpopular  as  the  Visitationists,  who 
are  utterly  seliish  to  the  very  heart's  core;  whilst 
the  former — most  benevolent  good  souls — have  so 
little  of  this  despicable  quality,  that  they  inconti- 
nently constitute  themselves  supervisors  and  guar- 
dians of  every  person's  affairs,  who  acknowledge 


them  as  kinsfolks  or  intimate  acquaintainces.  TUi 
they  can  well  afford  to  do  in  a  pecuniary  point  d 
view,  because,  being  supreme  in  authority  at  hooH^ 
whether  single  or  married,  they  have  abaodnDi 
of  time  to  spare  for  regulating  all  the  domeiii 
concerns  of  those  who  are  so  fortunate  u  to  hb 
comprehended  in  the  list  of  their  relationi  al 
friends.  They  arc  great  asserters  and  pndieil 
illustrators  of  that  species  of  domination  wUdi 
the  learned  call  trunocracy,  or  petticoat  govornmaii; 
in  the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no  calenlitiif 
how  much  trouble  they  save  to  all  who  sabmit  ft 
their  sway — for  their  recommendations  or  adTlH 
are  irreversible  decrees — unrepealable  lams  \m 
feet  in  adaptation — and  wanting  nothing  (if  thA 
authoresses  are  to  be  credited)  but  acceptance  nl 
execution,  to  effect  the  desired  object  or  purpose  ■ 
the  best  possible  manner.  Their  power  is  gei^ 
rally  quite  as  despotic  within  the  limits  of  tW 
sovereignty  as  that  of  any  Eastern  monarch.  Ltf 
me  give  you  a  few  exemplifications.  Are  any  if 
their  numerous  subjects  sick — especially  if  tkif- 
are  near  and  dependent  relations — they  must  iinl» 
low  precisely  the  kind  and  quantity  of  physie  pi^ 
scribed  by  these  guardians,  who  arc  almost  ilw^ 
such  great  doctors,  as  well  as  great  in  all  olW 
things,  that  they  render  needless,  in  a  great  uHm 
sure,  the  use  of  a  family  physician.  This  ie  eipif 
cially  true  in  regard  to  young  childrei 
there  be  any  in  the  family — as  they  profeei 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  their  diseases,  and 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  them.  Should 
be  any  matches  to  be  made  up  in  the  domioilee  i 
der  their  protection,  not  a  step  must  be  taken 
out  consulting  them ;  nor,  af\er  the  young  fblki  \ 
united,  dare  any  of  them  go  to  housekeeping 
out  the  8i>ecial  directions  and  supervision  of 
guardian  Chieftainess.  In  a  word,  she  is 
lite  rail  v  and  truly  so  much  the  "  head  of  the 
that  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  these  CI 
tainesses  might  not  justly  claim,  under  our 
state  constitution,  the  right  to  vote  at  all  cor 
tions.  Indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  could  wtah 
question  to  be  mooted  and  settled  before  oar  i 
elections,  since  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
several  of  these  good  ladies,  who,  if  it  wrre 
decided  that  they  had  a  right  to  vote,  and  we 
prevail  on  them  to  take  a  hand  at  electioni 
would,  "  in  no  time,"  scatter,  like  chaff  before 
wind,  that  host  of  pestiferous  court-green- 
whangers,  by  whom  we  have  been  so  wofuDy 
noyed  of  late  years. 

And  now,  my  good  sir,  being  sorely  ap| 
sive  that  I  have  already  taxed  the  patience  of; 
self  and  readers  too  far,  I  shall  postpone  the 
elusion  of  my  classification,  until  I  ascertain  wlMiM| 
or  not  you  and  they  wish  to  hear  any  thing  iMil 
from  your  old  friend,  < 
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THE   OLD  INDIAN. 

BT  CHABLS8  LANMAN. 

Om  wbo  had  fled  from  the  war  of  life. — Bony  CcrtnoalL 

Amoof  the  pecatiar  cbaraeteiB  that  I  remember  when 
thioiiog  of  my  early  days,  none  do  I  dwell  upon  with  more 
plettUMhle  feelings  than  the  old  Indian.  My  first  ac- 
qoimUDce  with  him  took  place  when  I  was  about  twelve 
yens  old.  It  was  the  pleasant  summer-time.  At  an  early 
hour  of  the  day  I  bad  launched  my  Itttle  birch  canoe  from 
the  sloping  bank  behind  our  orchard,  and,  accompanied  by 
Borer,  itaited  on  a  dock  hunt  down  the  river  Raisin.  I 
would  bere  remark  that  the  mouth  of  this  beautiful  river  is 
fioddtd  vith  islands,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
ceiebnted  for  its  abundance  of  game.  As  I  paddled  along, 
I  w«trbed  with  an  inward  joy  the  progress  of  the  morning. 
Tbe  ^rm-houses  that  had  been  long  sleeping  amid  the 
n.'cQce  of  night,  were  now  enlivened  by  their  inmates,  who 
hid  sallied  forth  to  perform  their  allotted  duties.  At  one 
moment  my  ears  were  saluted  by  a  chorus  of  voices  from 
•ome  oeighboring  poultry  yard,  mingled  with  the  lowing  of 
eo»«  and  the  jingling  of  bells  in  the  sheep  fold.  And 
tbeo  I  heard  tbe  singing  of  larks  in  the  open  fields,  the 
De:|:faing  uf  a  horse,  or  the  shout  of  some  happy  boy.  The 
BCaU,  freigfaiened  by  the  sunbeams,  were  rising  from  the 
n?er.  aod  from  the  trees  on  either  side  the  dew  was  fall- 
io;.  I  looked  upon  the  changing  landscape  smiling  in  its 
freshness,  and  felt  my  heart  swell  within  me,  for  I  beheld 
Vjt  gloTj  and  the  goodness  of  God,  and  1  "  blessed  him 
aaavare." 

Tbe  docks  were  very  shy  that  day,  and  the  few  that  I 
di  Kboot  were  taken  on  the  wing.  It  was  now  nearly  mid- 
da}.  I  was  about  making  up  my  mind  to  return  home, 
wn  I  beheld  a  aingle  canvass-bark  rise  from  the  water 
la  tbe  distance,  and.  seemingly  unconscious  of  my  pie- 
^TK*,ij  directly  over  my  head.  I  fired  at  it,  and  the 
kithtn  Hew.  Slowly  but  surely  the  bird  descended)  and 
*i  last  fell  opon  an  island  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  This 
vassooa  reached,  and  a  long  hour  did  I  search  for  my  game 
amcog  the  boshes  and  grass,  but  I  sought  in  vain.  This 
isUod  was  about  two  furlongs  in  length  and  one  in  width.  At 
CM  end  was  a  group  of  a  dozen  lofty  sycamores,  and  at  the 
other  three  black  pines  stood  together/like  robbers  plotting 
^^  destmctton  of  an  enemy.  Between  and  beneath  these, 
t!»  dark  green  and  Invariant  foliage  of  less  ambitious  trees 
formed  to  all  appearance  a  solid  mass.  Here,  tbe  light 
pttn  irj  encircled  some  youthful  ash,  from  whose  top  it 
viodered among  the  limbs  of  other  trees;  and  there,  the 
c  i>tf  ring  fruit  hung  in  great  abundance  from  the  brown 
r^'ape  vine.  "VMiile  rambling  aljout  this  island,  to  satisfy 
cf  curiosity,  I  discovered  in  its  centre  a  little  clearing  or 
Buoiatare  prairie,  on  which  stood  a  single  wigwam.  A 
^^ath  of  smoke  rose  from  its  chimney  between  the  trees, 
gncefblly  curling  upward  to  the  sky.  1  entered  the  hut, 
^'l  beheld  the  form  of  an  Indian,  who  was  engaged  in 
^hing  his  noon-day  meal.  At  first  he  was  surprised  at  my 
presence,  hot  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  merely  on  a  hunt- 
i'"!  eicnrsion,  his  countenance  changed,  and  he  manifested 
m«ch  pleasure.  His  kindness  and  my  boyish  familiarity 
co3^,pired  to  make  us  soon  acquainted.  He  was  a  tall, 
^aietic,  well  proportioned  man,  with  dark  eagle  eyes.  His 
•cag  locks  of  hair,  which  bad  once  vied  with  the  raven's 
^••"'^  «ere  now  whitening  with  age.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
t*ie  particulars  of  that  interview.  Let  it  suffice  to  know 
^*aJ  I  departed  from  that  •*  green  and  lovely  isle,"  feeling 
that  I  had  a  friend  in  the  person  of  that  old  Indian. 

Many  a  day  during  that  summer  and  the  ensuing  autoom 
did  I  spend  in  his  society.  Many  a  table  luxury  brought 
I  to  hu  lonely  dwelling.    Many  a  lesson  has  he  taught  me, 


in  Uie  arts  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Long  years  have  flown 
since  then .  But  the  wild  and  pure  enjoyments  which  I 
then  participated  in  with  this  old  Indian  are  deeply  en- 
graven  on  the  tablet  of  my  memory. 

We  used  often  to  enter  our  respective  canoes  and  explore 
the  neighboring  creeks  and  rivers,  little  islands  of  the  bay, 
and  others,  far  out  into  the  lake.  We  would  bathe  to- 
gether, at  one  time  wading  out  from  the  sandy  and  sloping 
shore,  and  again  leaping  and  diving  from  some  abrupt  head- 
land into  the  clear  water, — so  clear  and  pure  that  tbe  shells 
upon  the  bottom  were  distinctly  seen  at  the  depth  of  twenty 
feet  or  more.  1  never  troubled  myself  about  the  oiigin  of 
this  old  Indian.  His  name,  to  what  nation  he  belonged,  or 
his  reasons  for  thus  living  alone,  were  things  which  I  never 
desired  to  know :  I  was  content  to  be  with  him,  and  during 
our  various  excursions  to  listen  to  his  wild  legends,  his 
narratives  of  strange  adventures  and  exploits,  which  hs 
would  recount  in  broken  English,  though  always  with  the 
eloquence  of  nature.  0(l-times  I  could  not  comprehend 
his  meaning, — more  especially  when  he  described  the 
beauties  of  the  Spirit  Land,  which  he  said  existed  far  be- 
yond the  setting  sun ;  and  also  when  he  told  me  of  its 
valleys  snd  mountains  and  forests,  smiling  under  the  in- 
fluence of  perpetual  summer,  where  the  singing  of  birds 
was  always  beard,  and  where  the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the 
deer,  the  antelope,  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  panther,  the 
moskrat  and  the  otter,  flourished  and  fattened  for  its  inbabn 
tants. 

When  we  looked  upon  the  lurid  lightning,  and  listened 
to  the  sullen  war  of  the  distant  thunder,  he  would  raise  his 
hands  to  heaven,  exclaiming — "tbe  Great  Spirit  is  angry," 
and  kneeling  down,  would  kiss  the  ground  in  fear  and  ado- 
ration. Pleasantly,  indeed,  did  the  days  of  that  summer  and 
tlie  ensuing  autumn  pass  away.  Winter  came,  and  the 
waters  of  the  ever  murmuring  Raisin  were  clasped  in  his 
icy  chains.  I9  a  little  time  I  lost  sight  of  my  old  friend, 
for  his  island  home  was  desolate — he  had  departed — 
no  one  know  where.  Spring  came,  and  I  was  sent  to  an 
eastern  city  to  school.  Five  years  were  flown,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  village  of  my  birth.  At  the  twilight  hour  a 
few  evenings  after  this,  I  was  seated  at  an  open  window 
with  my  mother,  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  blowing  flow- 
ers, and  at  times  listening  to  the  mellow  tones  of  the  sweet 
whip-poor-will.  All  the  important  incidents  that  had  trans- 
pired during  my  absence  were  affectionately  and  particu- 
larly related.  Nothing,  however,  interested  me  so  much 
as  tbe  following  brief  account  of  my  old  Indian  friend, 
which  I  now  write  down  in  the  words  in  which  it  was  told 
tome. 

"  The  summer  after  you  left  us,  an  Indian  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  our  village,  whose  poverty  and  old  age  elicited 
the  kind  sympathies  and  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  him. 
Nothing  was  known  of  his  history,  save  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  tbe  tribe  of  Potawaumies,  a  nation  at  this 
period  almost  extinct.  Alas !  for  the  poor  Aborigines  of 
our  country.  To  them  the  earth  is  a  dreaiy  place,  and 
their  only  joy  is  the  hope  that  they  will  soon  join  their 
kindred  in  the  Land  of  Spirits.  One  by  one,  like  the  lin- 
gering sands  of  an  hour  glass,  they  are  passing  beyond  the 
grave. 

"  As  I  had  heard  you  talk  about  an  Indian,  with  whom 
you  had  become  acquainted  while  bunting,  I  thought  this 
new  comer  might  be  the  identical  one.  While  passing 
through  the  village  one  day,  I  chanced  to  meet  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  come  up  and  sup  with  us  that  evening.  He 
did  so ;  sad  we  were  very  glad  to  learn  that  he  was  indeed 
your  friend,  whom  you  thought  dead.  We  discovered  this 
fact  from  the  way  be  spoke  of  a  "  boy  hunter"  who  used  to 
visit  him  in  his  lonely  home.  From  that  day  he. was  onr 
particular  friend,  as  he  had  been  before  the  friend  of  the 
whole  village. 
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"  His  dress  was  common,  bot  in  the  true  Indian  style. 
He  became  a  great  favorite  among  the  boys,  in  whose  sports 
he  often  participated.  It  was  his  custom  in  summer  to  sit 
beneath  the  great  **  elm  tree*'  on  the  green,  and,  gathering 
the  children  around  him,  rehearse  to  them  wild  stories 
about  the  red  men  of  the  forest.  Sometimes  he  would 
spend  a  whole  day  in  whittling  out  bows  and  arrows  for 
his  youthful  friends  ;  and  they  in  return  would  bestow  on 
him  \rarious  litile  presents,  curious  and  rare.  He  had  no 
particular  abiding  place.  There  were  a  dozen  houses  where 
he  was  perfectly  at  home.  He  seldom  alluded  to  his  tribe, 
and  nerer  ventured  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county.  This 
was  indeed  unaccountable ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  possess  so 
amiable  a  disposition,  no  one  could  believe  he  had  ever 
been  guilty  of  a  crime.  Rather  than  this,  it  was  thought 
he  had  been  banished  from  his  nation  on  account  of  some 
failure  in  war-like  exploits — or  some  similar  cause. 

''Perhaps,  again,  he  was  an  Indian  philosopher  or  poet, 
who  had  unfortunately  drawn  upon  himself  the  ill  will  of 
his  people,  by  expressing  some  unpopuliQr  opinion.  Some- 
times he  would  enter  the  school-house,  and  listen  atten- 
tively to  the  boys  recite  their  lessons.  A  printed  book  he- 
looked  upon  as  a  treasure,  and  when  one  was  given  him, 
considered  it  a  sacred  gift,  though  its  contents  he  could  not 
read.  He  would  often  enter  the  church  on  the  sabbath, 
andin  his  seat  near  the  pulpit,  with  his  head  resting  upon 
both  hands,  would  listen  with  an  anxious  gaze  to  the 
preacher's  words.  He  always  left  the  house  in  a  pensive 
moo4.  To  his  mind  the  heaven  of  the  Christian  was  jtterly 
incomprehensible.  Of  all  the  truths  which  were  read  to 
him  from  the  Bible,  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  was 
the  histoiy  of  our  Saviour.  When  listening  to  this,  he 
would  often  clasp  his  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  ex- 
claiming— "  how  good  man !  how  good  man !" 

"  On  all  occasions  of  festivity  he  was  a  welcome  guest. 
Christmas  and  New-Years*  were  always  happy  days  with 
him.  The  little  girls  invited  him  to  their  pic-nie  par- 
ties. The  boys  on  Saturday  afternoon  had  him  to  keep 
tally  when  they  were  playing  ball.  He  was  always  the 
leader  of  the  nutting  parties  in  autumn,  and  a  participater 
in  the  sleigh  rides  of  winter.  In  fiict  he  was  every  where, 
and  had  a  hand  in  almost  every  thing  that  transpired.    * 

"  About  six  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  throughout  the  vil- 
lage that  our  old  Indian  friend  was  very  sick,  and  at  the 
point  of  death.  This  intelligence  was  no  less  unexpected 
than  melancholy.  He  had  so  completely  won  the  affection 
of  every  body,  that  it  spread  a  universal  gloom.  In  a  few 
days  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  his  Father  and  his  God. 
The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  one  appointed  for 
his  burial.  The  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  cool 
breeze,  as  it  rustled  among  the  leaves,  brought  health  and 
refreshment  to  the  body  and  soul  of  every  one.  The  mea- 
dow lark  and  the  woodland  birds  sung  louder  and  sweeter 
than  they  were  wont  to  do.  A  good  man  had  died,  and 
Nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  seemed  anxious  to  pro- 
nounce his  requiem.  A  larger  funeral  than  his  I  have  sel- 
dom seen.  Old  men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens, 
and  children  with  tearful  eyes,  followed  the-  old  Indian  to 
his  grave.  It  is  situated  in  the  north  east  comer  of  the 
burying-ground,  in  the  shadow  of  two  beautiful  willows, 
that  seem  the  guanlians  of  his  silent  resting  place.'* 

Last  evening,  an  hour  before  the  sun  had  set,  I  stood  be- 
side the  clay-cottage  of  my  old  Indian  friend.  Green  is  the 
grass,  and  many  and  beautiful  the  flowen  tibat  flourish 
above  his  grave.  I  plucked  a  gingle  harebell  and  placed  it 
in  my  bosom,  and  its  sister  flowers  I  watered  with  my  tears. 
Those  tears,  which  were  not  the  offspring  of  corroding 
grief,  but  of  a  mournful  joy,  were  the  only  tribute  that  1 
could  pay  to  one  whom  I  dearly  loved ; — who  was  born  a 
benighted  heathen,  but  died  a  Christian.  The  mildly- 
beaming  and  beautiful  evening  star  bad  risen  in  the  west, 


ere  I  departed  from  the  **  Silent  City  ;**  but  1  felt  that  the 
flower  I  had  plucked,  though  faded,  would  in  after  boon 
remind  me  of  my  friend,  and  I  therefore  came  away  ia 
peace,  repeating  to  myself  these  words : 

And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long. 
And  glad  that  he  has  goi^s  to  his  reward ; 

Nor  deem  that  kindly  nature  did  him  wrong, 
Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord. 

When  his  weak  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 

Dark  with  the  mists  of  sge,  it  was  his  time  to  die. 
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Season  of  rigor !  when  the  conqoenng  North 
Pours  down  his  lawless  and  barbarian  winds— 
His  flying  legions  Uiick  with  snowy  plumes — 
Cruel  marauders,  to  lay  waste  out  plains. 
And  rob  the  leafy  harvest  of  the  woods : 
I  love  thy  face^'tis  honest,  and  thy  grasp 
Of  welcome,  rough,  bot  hearty,  like  a  friend's : 
Or  if  we  deem  thee  foe,  at  least  thou  art 
An  open  foe,  that  grantest  ample  time 
To  don  oar  armor  and  prepare  for  strife. 
Thou  giv*st  no  cheating  promise  like  the  spring, 
Capricious  beauty,  even  in  her  smiles 
Dealing  the  stab  of  treachery,  but  all 
Thy  stormy  terrors  frankly  court  the  day ; 
And  from  thy  front,  severely  stamped  with  troth, 
We  know — we  feel,  we  may  depend  on  thee ! 

Trainer  of  manhood !  nurse  of  energy ! 

I  greet  thy  coming  when  luxurious  suns 

Have  sapped  my  vigor,  and  the  balmy  airs 

Of  summer  lapped  me  in  inglorious  ease  ; 

And  as  the  soldier,  wearied  of  the  sloth 

And  dull  inaction  of  protracted  peace. 

Starts  at  the  war-drum's  summons — all  alive — 

And  proud  to  wield  bis  energies  again. 

So  stirs  my  spirit  when  th'  imperious  North 

First  blows  bis  roaring  trumpet  through  the  woods : 

New-braced  with  muscles  tense,  and  beating  blood, 

I  leap  to  action,  and  with  conscious  pride 

Redeemed,  once  more  I  feel  myself  a  man ! 

Season  of  patience !  when,  subdued  by  late. 

Submissive  Nature  yields  her  to  her  doom 

Unmurmuring — when  plundered  betb  and  flower. 

Making  the  best  of  cheerless  poverty, 

Still  bears  with  life — even  in  oppressing  snows 

Finding  a  mantle  to  repel  the  storm : 

When  every  widowed  tree  that  lonely  sighs. 

Of  sun — of  leafy  ofepring— all  bereft. 

Consents  to  trials  it  would  vainly  shun. 

Nor  yet  despairs,  but  cases  every  bud 

In  shining  mail,  sure  armor  'gainst  the  sharp 

And  glittering  lancet  of  assailing  frost ; 

And  patient  bending  to  the  tempest,  waits 

Till  quickening  suns  shall  set  the  prisoners  free. 

To  burst,  and  rerel  in  their  new-bom  joy ! 

Hence  let  me  learn — for  Nature's  simplest  custom 
Teaches  some  lesson  to  the  human  heart- 
When  joys — ^the  traitors — flee,  and  wintry  skies 
With  chill  and  gloom  o'erpower  me,  stripped  of  friendi 
As  forest-trees  of  leaves,  forlorn  and  bare 
To  every  biting  blast — oh !  let  me  learn 
Like  Nature's  self  to  sway  with  every  gale 
Unbroke,  and  nursing  in  my  patient  heart 
The  vital  spirit  unsubdued  and  pure. 
Wait  the  bright  coming  of  immortal  spring ! 
New  York.  fliccw- 
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OCEAN  MELODIES. 

IT  MRS.  L  J.  PIBR80W. 

Ocean's  eternal  song ! 
With  whit  a  deep  and  soothing  melody, 
His  ever'Tarytng  voice  of  solemn  tones 
Comes  00  the  listening  ear !  In  fancy's  dreams, 
When  my  yoong  spirit  own'd  her  regal  sway, 
Before  Eiperience  with  her  diamond  pen 
Htd  «TiUen  "  Falsehood  I**  on  her  magic  glass, 
Marriog  the  glorioas  landscapes  and  bright  heavens 
Which  it  doth  shadow  forth  ;  when  life  was  fair 
And  earth  a  paradise,  and  innocence 
Inscribed  on  all  aronnd  me ;  when  each  sound 
Became  articnlate  of  legends  strange, 
Of  lore,  or  wealth,  or  beauty  :  then  I  deem*d 
Thst  there  were  roices  blended  in  the  swell 
Of  Ocean's  glorioas  lay,  to  which  the  waves 
Be«t  time  upon  the  strand  ;  when  the  soft  breeze 
Slept  (m  his  bosom,  breathing  now  and  then 
A  balmy  sigh  as  if  it  dream'd  of  love : 
Or  when  the  •*  mightj  winds" — the  ••  stormy  winds** — 
Dipp'd  their  strong  pinions  in  the  flashing  flood, 
And  shouted,  snd  rosh'd  onward,  fitfully 
Carpering  in  their  madness  ;  lifting  up 
The  waters  on  their  plumes,  and  marching  through 
Between  the  rolling  heaps ;  then  with  a  whirl 
Sirike  the  dark  ahuddering  summits  with  their  wings. 
Till  they  were  white  with  foam,  and  bound  away 
Cbaonting  in  wildly  measur'd  chorus  still 
Their  hymn  of  majesty. 

Oh  !  I  have  felt 
Mj  inmost  spirit  tremble,  as  the  voice 
Of  many  wateis  wrestling  with  the  winds. 
Came  op  from  the  deep  aea,  with  many  a  lay 
Of  ihoM  who  slumber  in  tlie  far  deep  caves, 
^lieie  mysteries  dwell  which  eye  of  living  man 
Has  never  search'd,  and  never  shall  explore. 
Tis  agony  to  think  bow  numy  hearts, 
Tom  frMs  the  golden  chain  that  clasps  around 
The  dear  domestic  altar,  are  cast  forth 
Upon  the  desert,  where  the  ocean-flood 
Tiamps  over  them  forever. 

Earth  to  earth ! 
U  Xature^  burial  law ;  but  the  deep  sea — 
The  living  shudder,  as  they  contemplate 
111  dread  inomensity ,  and  fear  to  sleep 
Ib  ill  mysterious  bosom.    But  the  dead ! 
They  go  down  calmly  to  the  mermaid  bow'rs 
Of  beautiful  cold  sea*weed  ;  to  the  caves 
Where  lie  the  pearl-shells ;  to  the  coral  banks 
Where  bright-finn'd  tribes  are  sporting ;  to  the  fields 
or  rank  brown  grasses,  where  Leviathan 
Gambols  and  feeds  in  freedom.    There's  no  fear 
In  thoM  still  bosoms,  when  the  monstrous  forms 
Of  ihe  dim  deep  float  past  them ;  not  a  thrill 
TibratM  along  the  nerve,  as  the  cold  slime 
Of  the  sea-serpent's  skin  touches  the  cheek — 
Ko  eager  avarice  tempts  the  hand  to  clutch 
The  masses  of  pure  silver  or  bright  gold 
That  pave  the  unspotted  marble  palaces ; 
Nor  e^er  brightens  «p  the  leaden  eye, 
Beneath  the  glorious  dtamond-atuddsd  arch ; 
Kor  in  the  halla  where  sparkle  every  ray 
Of  every  flashing  gem,  or  color'd  stone, 
Or  where  the  precious  shells  and  amber  lie, 
Ltke  sandstonea  on  a  desert,  valueless: 
They  feel  no  joy  amid  the  treasuries 
Of  their  euinal  mansions ;  noc  a  swell 


Of  pride  inflates  the  breast,  and  lifts  the  face 
In  scorn  of  earth,  and  yet  not  unto  heaven ; 
No  awe  bends  down  the  brow,  in  reverence 
Of  Him  who  builded  these  stupendous  domes. 
And  garnish'd  them  in  glory. 

Those  that  find 
Their  resting-places  in  the  dungeon-cells. 
At  the  foundationa  of  the  eternal  walls 
That  base  the  mighty  mountains,  shudder  not. 
Nor  weep,  nor  clasp  their  hands  in  wild  despair, 
At  their  perpetual  baniabment  from  light 
And  all  companionship.    They  never  call 
On  those  who  walk  the  sunny  groen-rob'd  earth. 
Those  ocean  dwellers ;  they  have  no  regrets 
For  the  society  of  friend,  or  love, 
Or  child,  or  parent.    Every  heart  is  still. 
And  every  feature  calm  and  passionless. 
Their  voices  never  mingle  in  the  wail 
That  lives  along  the  waters. 

( have  deem'd 
That  the  wild  agony  of  the  bereav'd, 
Poor'd  forth  in  broken  words,  and  shrieks,  and  moans. 
Mingled  with  bitter  sobbings,  and  strange  prayers. 
Is  living  even  o'er  the  liquid  tomb, — 
A  ceaseless  dirge  for  those  who  sleep  below. 
Thus,  as  I  mus'd  beneath  the  willow-boughs. 
Marking  how  slow  and  gracefully  they  wav'd 
Their  assent  to  the  wooing  of  the  winds. 
The  Ocean  Mklodt  came  on  mine  ear, 
Burden'd  with  this  wild  ditty  : 


'*  Canst  thou  not  hear  my  voice,  dear  Amadom, 

Down  in  the  cold  deep  seaT 
Will  no  kind  spirit  tell  thee  how  I  nu>um. 

How  bitterly  I  weep 

For  thee  ? 

"  Oh !  that  Lora  alumber'd  with  thee,  love, 

Even  on  thine  icy  broast*; 
'T  wera  better  far  than  thus  like  a  lone  dove 

To  roam,  and  seek  in  rain 

For  rest. 

"  Oh !  wherefore  were  we  parted  T  We,  who  loved 

With  so  intense  a  flame. 
That  every  pulse  in  either  bosom  mov'd 

With  hope  and  tenderness 

The  same  ? 

**  Even  in  our  childhood,  when  with  faiiy  feet 

We  danc'd  amongst  the  flowers. 
It  was  companionship  that  made  so  sweet 

The  rosy  garland  of 

Young  hours. 

• 

**  And  when  our  bosoms  leam'd  to  know  the  swell 

Of  love's  o'erwhelming  tide, 
'Twas  bliss  in  fancy's  magic  world  to  dwell. 

Within  thy  dear  embrace — 

Thy  bride. 

"  And  when  we  were  divided,  all  my  heart 

Went  sorrowing  forth  with  thee ; 
And  absence.  Oh  !  whst  language  can  impart 

How  its  long  hours  wera  full 

Of  thee  T 

**The  fond  expression  of  thy  sad  dark  eyes 

Remains  within  my  soul. 
And  thy  rich  voice  in  its  fond  melodies 

Cdntinues  through  my  heart 

To  roll. 
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"  Oh !  how  my  soul  baa  panted  to  go  forth 

And  wrap  itseif  in  thine. 
That  every  thought  and  feeling,  at  its  birth, 

Within  thy  spirit,  should 

Be  mine. 

'iLife  has  no  pain,  no  sorrow,  no  disgrace. 

No  keen  and  bitter  ill. 
That  shoald  have  barr'd  me  from  thy  dear  embrace, 

Or  stolen  from  my  bliu 

One  thrill. 

"  How  can  this  bleeding  heart  keep  beating  on. 

While  thine  responds  no  more  ? 
How  can  its  bitter  agony  be  borne, — 

That  desolation  at 

The  core? 

*'  What  has  this  rich  and  radiant  earth  for  me. 

While  sun,  light,  song  and  shade. 
And  breeze,  and  blossom,  only  tell  of  thee, — 

And  thou,  the  joy  of  all. 

Art  dead ! 

*<  Dead ! — And  I  know  not  where  thy  beauties  lie ; 

In  what  strange  ocean  grot 
Thou  slcep^st,  with  quiet  heart,  and  soulless  eye, 

While  love  and  Lora  are 

Forgot! 

"  Oh  !  wert  thou  laid  beneath  the  grassy  sod. 

Where  I  might  sleep  by  thee. 
How  sweetly  could  I  die.    But  now — Oh  God, 

Between  us  ever  rolls 

The  sea !" 


The  music  with  its  burden,  died  away. 
In  a  long  plaintive  cadence  ;  and  it  seem*d 
As  if  a  whisper  dwelt  upon  the  wave 
Of  some  fond  timid  spirit,  whose  young  hopep 
The  weltering  waste  had  shrouded.    Sad  it  seem*d, 
And  passionate,  and  broken  by  deep  sobs. 
As  of  intensest  suflfering,  which  the  bredst 
LockM  as  a  sacred  treasure,  and  belie v'd 
It  would  be  sacrilege  to  speak. 

But  now. 
Another  measure  comes  upon  the  wind,  ' 

Sad,  sweet,  and  full  of  pathos  ;  and  the  strain 
Brings  on  its  swell  this  history  of  woe  : 

"  Wilt  thou  return  no  more  ?  my  own,  my  faithful-hearted, 
To  the  dear  home  where  thy  precious  ones  dwell  ? 

We  are  so  desolate,  since  thou,  love,  hast  departed. 
And  left  with  our  spirits  the  cold  word,  Farowell ! 

A  long  farewell. 

*^  Thou  wert  too  excellent,  my  early  friend  and  lover ; 

How  my  fond  heart  prized  thee  no  language  can  tell ; 
But  our  communion,  love,  so  hallowed,  is  over. 

Its  sweet  garland  torn  by  that  cold  word,  Farewell ! 

A  long  farewell. 

"  Thy  first  kiss  of  fondness  I  pria'd,  a  sacred  treasure. 
That  on  my  young  lip  should  in  sanctity  dwell ; 

Thy  last  kiss  so  sorrowful  seafd  up  the  fount  of  pleasure. 
And  wrote  on  its  maigin  the  cold  word,  Farewell ! 

A  long  farewell. 

"  Thy  place  is  vacant  now ;  thy  home  is  void  of  gladness. 
Tears  in  our  eyes  at  thy  name  ever  swell ; 

Oar  hearts  are  encircled  by  the  heavy  chain  of  sadness. 
Whose  adamant  clasp  is  the  eold  word,  FareweU ! 

A  long  farewell ! 


"  I  garnished  forth  thy  halls  with  all  thy  favorite  flowen. 
And  treasur*d  whatever  I  knew  pleased  thee  well ; 

'Twas  bliss  to  anticipate  the  rapture  of  the  hours. 
Whose  joy-beam  would  baniih  the  cold  word.  Farewell ! 

A  long  farewell. 

'*  I  saw  the  welcome  ship,  with  glad  white  sails  retanuBg, 
And  every  pulse  throbbed  with  food  hope*s  thrilling  tweO, 

But  to  my  trembling  heart,  with  fond  emotioos  burning. 
She  brought  not  my  love,  but  his  dying  FareweU, 

A  long  farewell ! 

"  Thou  wilt  return  no  more !  Thy  home  is  'neath  the  hiUew 
That  sings  on  the  stem  reef  thine  unceasing  knell ; 

While  I  lament  in  widowhood  upon  my  lonely  pillow. 
Or  hear  thee  repeating  the  cold  word,  Farewell, 

A  lonis  farewell! 

"  Faith  comes  like  morning  light,  breaking  over  the  dizk 
ocean. 
Gilding  the  waves  that  so  mournfully  swell ; 
Showing  that  fair  land  of  love,  where  the  divine  emotios 
Can  never  be  chill'd  by  the  cold  word.  Farewell, 

A  long  fareweU ! 

**  Where  oceans  of  delight  from  the  throne  of  grtee  us 
flowing. 
Where  the  redeemed  in  sweet  fellowship  dwell, 
Where  death  and  parting  never  come,  and  souls  with  i^ 
ture  glowing. 
Bid  sorrow  and  sighing  and  anguish.  Farewell ! 

A  long  farewell !" 


"  Farewell !"  "  Farewell !"  dwelt  long  upon  the  ware. 
And  died,  like  broken  weeping,  on  the  shore. 
Then  came  another  melody,  and  thus 
It  told  its  tale  of  sadness  : 

**  In  what  fair  grotto  deep  in  the  green  sea. 
Where  rich  festoons  of  8ea-flow^*is  darkly  Wave, 

From  trees  of  brilliant  coral  that  inwreathe 
Their  priceless  bnnches  through  the  marble  eave, — 

Where  rings,  forever  more,  the  solemn  knell 

Of  tinkling  watere  in  the  tuneful  ahell, — 

Where  the  fair  sea-maids  come  in  groups  to  weep, 

Dost  thou,  my  precious  Isabella,  sleep  ? 

"  Thou  beautiful  enchantment !  Thou  wert  like 

A  delicately  wrought  transparency  ; 
Through  which  all  angel-forms  of  tenderness 

Shone  in  the  light  of  virgin  purity. 
Thy  cheek  was  lovers  pure  altar,  where  he  laid, 
With  playful  hand,  his  roses,  pale  and  red ; 
While  bathing  in  those  liquid  eyes  of  blue. 
By  fttU-fring'd  curtains  half  oonceal*d  Irom  view. 

"  Spring  has  no  blossom  fairer  than  thy  form. 
Winter  no  snow-wreath  purer  than  thy  mind ; 

The  dew-drop  trembling  to  the  summer  sun, 
Is  like  thy  smile,  bright,  tnnsient,  heaven^refined— 

But  ever  o*er  thy  soul  a  shadow  lay. 

Still  darkest  when  life  wore  the  sunniest  ray ; 

And  ever,  when  with  bliss  thy  heart  beat  high, 

The  swell  subsided  in  a  plaintive  sigh. 

**  When  Hope  unroU'd  her  chart  of  woven  flow^, 
And  pointed  smiling,  where  thy  bower  shoold  be; 

While  rosy  Cupids  crown*d  the  smiling  hours, 
That  proflfer'd  all  their  wreathing  gems  to  thee; 

Then  from  the  heaven  of  thine  eyes  of  blue 

Would  ever  steal  bright  drops  of  balmy  dew, 

And  gem  the  bloom  upon  thy  rosy  cheek, 

Till  shaken  on  thy  boM>m*s  UUen 
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RomaDB  that  the  weal  of  the  state  depended  on  the 
union  and  agreement  of  its  several  members.  In 
the  process  of  time,  these  short  tales  became  sup- 
planted by  more  extended  efforts.  In  them  the 
writer  endeavored  to  impart  a  different  species  of 
instruction,  and  to  captivate  the  fancy  by  a  more 
exquisite  invention.  The  indolence,  also,  peculiar 
to  oriental  nations,  induced  them  to  cultivate  a  love 
for  whatever  gave  wings  to  time.  When  the  hours 
moved  slowly,  the  prince  commanded  his  favorite 
to  read  or  repeat  tales.  Being  grossly  ignorant, 
and  having  no  desire  for  mental  or  moral  improve- 
ment, he  was  the  more  gratified  as  his  stories  as- 
cended the  scale  of  extravagance.  In  southern  and 
western  Europe  we  have  no  account  of  fabulous 
writing,  till  after  the  period  to  which  we  next  al- 
lude. 

The  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the 
Vandals  and  Goths,  was  followed  by  a  great  ne- 
glect of  learning.  During  a  long  night  of  intellec- 
tual gloom,  the  Grecian  and  Roman  authors  were 
studied  only  by  the  cloistered  monk ;  and  the  arts 
and  sciences,  once  the  boast  of  Europe,  were  al- 
most entirely  forgotten.  Commerce  reefed  her 
sails;  enterprise  and  industry  were  retarded,  and 
tidings  of  other  nations  were  learned  only  from 
the  pilgrim  as  he  returned  from  the  land  of  the 
^azarene^s  tomb.  The  priests,  not  entirely  desti- 
tute of  knowledge,  invented  wild  and  visionary  le- 
gends, calculated  to  foster  the  degraded  spirit  of 
the  age.  But  other  causes  besides  the  ignorance 
of  the  times  conspired  to  give  a  peculiar  character 
to  their  legends.  The  fonn  of  government,  intro- 
duced by  the  northern  barbarians,  denominated  the 
Feudal  System,  gave  rise  to  the  institution  of 
chivalry :  chivalry,  in  turn,  gave  form  to  that  spe- 
cies of  fabulous  narrative  which  we  term  the  old 
romance. 

The  feudal  system,  adapted  as  it  may  have 
been  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  was  not  designed 
to  promote  the  objects  or  principles  of  peace. 
Surrounded  by  numerous  dependents,  and  fortified 
by  the  walls  of  a  castle,  each  baron  became  a  petty 
king.  Adding  to  their  number  and  strength  from 
time  to  time,  they  at  length  became  intolerable  to 
their  sovereign ;  who,  fearing  their  arms,  if  permit- 
ted to  remain  unemployed  at  home,  directed  them 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  the  same 
time,  the  haughty  manners  of  these  feudal  lords — 
the  grotesque  architecture  of  their  fortresses,  with 
•ileat  jand  uninhabited  halls,  winding  labyrinths 
and  dark  dungeons,  conspired  to  increase  the  su- 
perstition of  the  ignorant,  and  love  of  adventure  in 
the  warrior.  Ambitious  to  win  a  name  for  military 
prowess,  the  knights  enlisted  under  the  banner  of 
the  cross,  and  marched  towards  Palestine.  Feast- 
ing upon  the  luxuries  of  other  climes,  traversing 
mountains  where  the  magician  and  holy  hermit 
dwelt,  they  acquired  fresh  zeal  for  exploit,  until 
at  last  they  encamped  before  the  walls  of  the  Sa* 


cred  City.  In  their  ranks  followed  a  company  of 
strolling  poets,  collecting  subjects  for  song,  who  af- 
terwards returning  from  battle,  told,  in  no  mea- 
sured strain,  the  achievments  of  the  Christian  sol- 
dier, and  the  defeat  of  the  Infidel.  When  this 
class  of  minstreb  ceased  to  exist,  the  same  deeds 
were  extolled  in  epic  prose.  From  this  time  the 
character  of  the  romance  was  materially  changed. 
A  regularity  of  plan  and  purpose,  entirely  wantiog 
in  the  hasty  productions  of  the  wandering  troabs^ 
dour,  was  introduced :  the  descriptions  were  en- 
riched by  a  more  skilful  delineation  of  character, 
and  the  style  at  the  same  time  was  more  elaborate 
and  elegant  Instead  of  lavishing  praises  iipoa 
some  imaginary  character,  the  gallant  knight  forined 
a  nobler  and  more  prolific  theme  of  eulogy.  He 
was  described  as  the  personification  of  all  that  wu 
noble  and  virtuous — ^the  lover  of  justice — ^the  de- 
fender of  helpless  innocence — and  the  true  cham- 
pion of  Religion.  To  obtain  the  name  of  valiant, 
or  win  the  favor  of  his  ''  ladye  fair,''  he  was  made 
to  encounter  the  warrior — break  the  spell  of  the 
necromancer — demolish  the  enchanted  castle — and 
overthrow  or  convert  the  infidel.  He  brought 
back  the  exile  to  his  home,  and  the  captive  maiden 
to  her  parental  roof— feasted  in  lordly  halls — fought 
at  the  tournament,  and, — "  last  scene  of  all,"  to  end 
his  "  strange,  eventful  history," — married  his  ty- 
rannical mistress !  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 
is  not  supposed  that  it  was  attempted  to  ascribe 
probability  to  the  majority  of  these  compositions ; 
and  yet,  though  they  were  only  a  medley  of  absur- 
dity, with  them  all  Europe  seemed  intoxicated. 
The  courtier  read  them  to  his  prince — ^the  serf  to 
his  lord — and  the  matron,  in  her  humble  cottage,  told 
them  to  her  wonder-stricken  offspring. 

While  the  old  romance  was  at  the  climax  of  its 
popularity,  a  new  species  of  fiction  was  introduced, 
which  partook  of  the  comic  and  satirical  character. 
Not  possessing,  however,  the  glowing  style  and 
importance  belonging  to  the  old,  and  being  but  lit- 
tle adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  it  eventually 
fell  into  neglect.  While  the  public  palate  continued 
thus  eager  for  every  thing  that  was  incredible,  tbe 
interests  of  sound  learning  languished.  Natore 
told  her  tale,  unheard,  unregarded,  and  men  turned 
from  her  lips  to  the  ravings  of  an  impure  imagist- 
tion. 

But  the  total  extirpation  of  the  old  romance  re- 
mained for  the  genius  of  Mioukl  Db  Cervaktss 
Saavedra.  He  was  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and, 
though  quite  limited  in  means,  acquired  a  polished 
education.  Losing  his  left  hand  in  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  he  commenced  a  career  of  authorship, 
and  produced  dramatic  pieces  which  won  htm  ap» 
plause  in  the  theatres  of  his  country.  Wast  of 
economy,  however,  and  unbounded  generosity,  dis- 
sipated his  slender  fortune,  and  he  was  finally  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  During  his  confinement  he  con- 
ceived the  happy  idea  which  ha»  immortalized  him. 
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Moaldiog  from  the  Tarious  elements  of  fictitious 
wntiogs  a  species  of  composition  entirely  anoma- 
loos  in  the  history  of  literature,  he  broke  the  spell 
wbieii  han^  orer  the  public  mind,  and  formed  a 
new  era  in  the  opinions,  manners,  and  letters  of 
Earope.  The  History  of  Don  Quixotte  was  that 
feiicitons  conception.  Displaying  the  pretensions 
ud  exploits  of  the  errant-knight  in  numberless  ri- 
diculoos  attitades ;  illustrating  by  the  power  of 
contrast  the  noble  and  base  side  of  nature,  it  per- 
fonned  in  a  few  years  what  the  law  had  in  vain 
endeiTored  to  accomplish.  Bursting  upon  the 
pobtic  from  an  obscure  inmate  of  a  prison,  and 
bearing  on  its  face  the  impress  of  no  common  in- 
telieet,  it  afforded  a  more  exquisite  entertainment 
to  its  thottsand  readers  than  could  be  derived  from 
the  extravagant  phrensies  of  chiyalry.  It  delighted 
the  yoong,  and  animated  the  old.  In  the  quaint 
language  of  the  author  himself, — ^*^  this  history  is 
the  most  delightful  and  the  least  prejudicial  en- 
tertainment that  ever  was  seen;  for  in  the  whole 
book,  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  a  dishonora- 
ble word,  nor  ooe  thought  unworthy  of  a  good 
Catholic." 

From  the  great  production  of  Cervantes  would 
we  date  the  origin  of  the  new  romance.  The  web 
of  fiction  then  became  less  complicated,  and  deeper 
colored  with  the  hue  of  probability.  Instead  of 
selecting  their  subjects  solely  from  the  castle,  the 
Krted  field,  or  the  witch-haunted  cavern,  authors 
began  to  find  among  the  common  incidents  of  life 
scenes  equally  interesting  and  more  instructive. 
From  this  model  all  subsequent  productions  re- 
ceived a  tone.  To  those  writers  whose  genius 
partook  exclusively  of  the  comic,  it  pointed  out  the 
sore  avenues  to  mirth ;  and  in  those  who  sought  to 
portray  the  marvellous — ^the  sentimental — the  pas- 
sionate—h  served  to  control  undue  enthusiasm. 

Of  the  numerous  works  which  soon  after  ap- 
peared in  this  department  of  literature,  but  few  ac- 
quired a  popularity  more  lasting  than  the  lives  of 
%ir  authors.  One,  however,  which  has  since  be- 
come a  childhood  classic,  is  Robinson  Crusoe^  by 
I^foe,  This  well  known  little  work  derives  a 
great  share  of  its  interest  from  the  simple  descrip- 
tion of  a  passion  more  innate  than  love — the  desire 
of  self-preservation.  It  depicts  the  horrors  of  soli- 
^de,  and  inculcates,  in  its  own  way,  sentiments 
vbich  should  dispel  the  gloomy  dreaiiis  of  the  rois- 
^otbrope.  Passing  over  a  few  productions  of  in- 
cwsiderable  note,  we  next  mention  Gil  Bias,  by 
^  Sage.  This  work,  as  its  readers  well  know, 
*«Kinds  in  humor  and  ready  wit :  the  description 
of  manners,  and  the  outlines  of  character,  are  exe- 
cuted with  the  hand  of  a  master.  We  cannot  af- 
firm, however,  that  it  possesses  a  pure  moral  ten- 
dency. The  subjects  are  mostly  taken  from  the 
b*«er  class  of  society,  and  their  faults  are  not  por- 
trayed in  those  odious  colors  which  properly  be- 
^<^  to  them.    Roderick  Random  and  Peregrine 


Pickle,  by  Smollett,  are  nearly  of  the  same  charae* 
ter.  They  are  replete  with  vivacity  and  energy  of 
expression.  Their  author  excels  particularly  in 
delineating  the  manners  of  seamen,  in  whose  so- 
ciety he  spent  a  portion  of  his  youth.  But  his 
style  has  often  been  censured  as  approaching  to 
bombast,  and  many  of  his  descriptions  as  exagge- 
rated beyond  all  limits  of  probability.  Profligates, 
duellists  and  misanthropes  are  characters  upon 
which  he  seems  delighted  to  expatiate.  The  works 
of  Henry  Fielding,  though  in  some  respects  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Smollett,  have  been  allotted  to  a 
higher  station  in  this  branch  of  literature.  Next  to 
Shakspeare,  he  seems  to  have  questioned  from  the 
heart,  most  successfully,  a  knowledge  of  its  hermit 
policy,  and  displayed  it  in  his  masterly  productions. 
Endowed  with  superior  natural  abilities,  refined  by 
communion  with  the  choice  spirits  of  antiquity,  he 
entered  the  sphere  of  imaginative  writing  with 
every  means  of  success.  The  performances  of 
Joseph  Andrews  and  Amelia  show  that  he  em- 
ployed not  his  talents  in  vain. 

It  would  be  improper  to  dwell,  in  this  short  arti- 
cle, upon  the  master-pieces  of  Richardson,  Sterne, 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Mrs.  Radcliffe  and  others, 
who  have  won  a  high  rank  in  the  department  of 
romantic  literature.  With  Fielding  we  must  close 
this  part  of  our  essay.  At  some  future  time  we 
hope  to  consider  the  works  of  subsequent  authors, 
who  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice  or  hasty 
comment. 

Auburn,  New-York. 


HONORS  TO  THE  DEAD. 

BY  WM.  O.  HOWARD. 

"  Beauty  doth  twine 
Her  Totive  wreath,  and  eloquence  and  song 
In  eulogy  burst  forth." — Sigourtuy. 

**  How  fit  reward  for  greatness  and  for  virtue !" 

Funeral  and  sepulchral  honors  have  always 
claimed  the  admiration  of  mankind.  The  in- 
stance of  no  tribe  nor  nation,  in  ancient  nor  mo- 
dem times,  in  savage  nor  civilized  society,  fur- 
nishes an  exception  to  this  universal  rule.  Imagi- 
nation may  follow  the  sun,  as  he  careers  in  ma- 
jesty and  splendor  through  the  broad  arch  of 
Heaven;  but  it  will  find,  in  all  its  limitless  wander- 
ings, no  individual,  the  beatings  of  whose  heart  are 
not  responsive  to  this  pious  sentiment  of  our  na- 
ture. Turn  we  to  the  cairn  of  the  Gael,  the 
Scythian  tumulus,  the  Asiatic  mausoleum,  the  pyra- 
mid of  Egypt,  or  the  green  hill-top  and  unlettered 
headstone  of  our  country's  primitive  children ;  they 
constitute  so  many  imperishable  and  resistless  evi- 
dences in  favor  of  our  position. 

Respect  and  affection  for  the  dead,  as  expressed 
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in  the  solemn  pomp  with  which  they  were  entombed, 
and  the  tasteful  memorials  that  were  reared  over 
their  remains,  existed,  in  preeminent  simplicity  and 
beauty,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory. How  touchingly  simple  and  beautiful,  for 
instance,  is  the  conference  of  Abraham,  as  recorded 
by  the  pen  of  inspiration,  with  the  sons  of  Heth, 
respecting  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of  Macpelah 
as  a  place  of  interment  for  the  deceased  Sarah. 
How  delicate  and  affecting  is  the  allusion  of  the 
aacred  penman  to  the  death  of  Rachel,  and  the  re- 
ligious care  with  which  the  disconsolate  Jacob 
erected  a  pillar  over  the  spot  of  her  final  repose. 
"And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that  is 
the  pillar  of  Rachers  grave  unto  this  day.^'  The 
descendants  of  these  illustrious  patriarchs,  when 
taking  their  departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt — for 
centuries  the  bloody  arena  of  their  cruel  and  un- 
mitigated bondage — removed  from  the  "consecrated 
catacomb"  the. ashes  of  Joseph,  their  eminent  pre- 
server, and  carried  them  from  the  "  learned  and 
luxurious  realm  of  the  Pharaohs" — the  grand  thea- 
tre on  which  he  had  so  gloriously  acted — to  the 
iron  mountains  of  the  North,  that  they  might  honor 
his  bones  with  some  fitting  monument  to  his  me- 
mory. 

Even  the  savage  tribes  that  wander  over  the 
wastes  of  Tartary,  and  repel  with  scorn  the  idea 
of  a  settled  residence,  most  tenderly  feel,  and  most 
piously  reverence,  the  sacred  ties  of  that  particular 
spot,  which  is  hallowed  by  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors.  Thither  they  make  their  annual  pilgri- 
mages, while  their  hearts  soften,  and  their  bosoms 
glow  with  sensibility  over  the  ashes  of  their  hon- 
ored dead.  And  this  constant  and  distinct  Amen, 
uttered  by  the  wisest  and  the  best,  equally  with 
the  vilest  and  most  degraded  of  successive  genera- 
tions, and  of  every  clime,  exhibits  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  that  this  feeling  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  elements  of  our  nature. 

The  original  and  irrepressible  desire,  that  the 
alluvion  of  time  may  not  obliterate  our  image  from 
the  memory  of  surviving  friends,  but  that  it  may 
be  choicely  garnered  up  in  the  storehouse  of  the 
affections  of  those  who  live  af\er  us,  to  be  recalled, 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  long  after  the  turf  has 
sodded  upon  our  graves,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
passions  that  can  agitate  the  human  breast.  The 
most  remote  apprehension,  that  all  remembrances 
of  ourselves  and  our  virtues  will  be  as  ephemeral 
as  the  existence  of  these  perishable  bodies,  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  render  the  pilgrimage  of 
life  a  scene  of  bitterness  and  woe. 

"  For  who,  to  dull  forgetfulness  a  prry. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  c'nr  resigned ; 

Left  the  warm  prccinctJi  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  c:ist  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind?" 

The  associations  which  infancy  inspired,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  intellect  and  principle,  has 
matured,  compel  us  to  recoil  from  the  prospect  that 


the  black  wave  of  oblivion  will  ever  dash  over  ill 
hallowed  repository  of  our  ashes.  This  1i^| 
would  be  annihilation  in  one  of  its  most  damf 
and  repulsive  forms. 

Although  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  p^ 
ceding  suggestions,  are  living  influences  in  999f 
bosom,  and  may  appear  to  be,  as  they  empbitiflt^ 
are,  the  genuine  offspring  of  oar  social 
tion;  yet  it  is  by  fully  establishing  the 
benefits  of  conferring  honors  upon  the  deid,  Ail 
objections  and  cavils  must  be  principally  mprilit 

Of  the  numerous  advantages  which  iiii  lildHn 
result  to  society  from  a  proper  disposition  of 
ral  and  sepulchral  honors,  it  will  be  well 
larly  to  mention  the  feelings  of  patriotism  they  ii^ 
culcate  and  cherish. 

The  desire  of  posthumous  honor  by  some  htl 
been  treated  with  contempt,  and  by  others  hss 
stigmatized  with  the  degrading  epithets  of 
ness  and  vanity.  Yet  this  same  feeling  hiseHl^ 
glowed,  with  peculiar  intensity,  amid  the  most: 
nificent  attainments.  It  has  flourished,  indeed,^ 
the  rankest  luxuriance,  side  by  side  with  the 
virtues  that  have  adorned  humanity.  G< 
real,  sterling,  brilliant  genius,  cannot  exist  sad 
unless  in  subjection  to  its  control.  It  was 
full  assurance  of  this  truth,  and  of  its  sot( 
authority,  that  the  wise  legislators  of  antiquity  i 
every  exertion  to  render  such  honors  sal 
to  the  public  weal.  In  the  very  framewoik 
their  laws,  they  incorporated  the  most  salutaiy] 
visions  on  this  subject,  so  sensible  were  they  of  j 
vast  importance.  They  knew  full  well  that 
**  sparks  of  a  generous  emulation  are  naturally 
kindled  to  a  living  splendor  by  memorials  of 
ceased  merit."  By  this  powerful  enchantmeoK 
the  minds  of  posterity  did  the  images  of 
dius  and  Aristogiton — those  immortal  defeadaa< 
liberty — stand  as  the  "perpetual  champions 
Athens,"  and  for  ages  keep  alive  the  holy  flaoMi 
the  altar  of  freedom. 

Trained  in   the   centre  of  circumstances 
these ;  with  every  thing  calculated  to  awaken 
action  the  noblest  feelings  of  their  nature ; 
in  a  ceaseless  contemplation  of  the  honors 
red  upon  the  illustrious  dead ;  with  the  varioas 
dences  of  a  nation^s  gratitude  incessantly 
their  sight;  the  ancients  instinctively  imbibed 
pious  zeal  of  their  forefathers.     The  trii 
arches — the  fretted  columns — ^the  images  of 
great  and  good — the  eulogy  and  the  elegy^ 
threw  around  the  eye  and  the  heart  a  sacred 
nation ;  "  while  their  marble  ancestors  seemed  i 
ing  into  life,  and  beckoning  them  on  to  fame 
immortality."     Hence  the  bold  ambition  of 
generation  to  contest  the  palm  with  their  ii 
progenitors.     From  this  source  flowed  the 
tears  of  a  rival  Alexander  over  the  aepulcfait 
Achilles. 

And  the  influence  of  these  testimonials  of  a  i 
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tion's  gntitode,  are  not,  at  the  present  day,  sensi- 
blj  dimioished.  They  still  operate  with  tremen- 
doos  power  opon  the  genius  of  a  people.  The 
same  anxiety  that  the  memory  should  be  embalmed 
in  the  records  of  history  and  the  treasures  of  song, 
or  that  the  name  should  be  '*  enchased  in  giant 
characters  apoo  the  everlasting  flint,"  which  swelled 
the  hearts  and  nerved  the  arms  of  those,  who  lived 
in  the  "  tide  of  time*'  centuries  agone,  still  lives  in 
the  hreasts  of  men,  and  exerts  the  same  effects  upon 
their  conduct.  The  monumental  obelisk,  towering 
in  stately  and  awful  sublimity,  and  holding  in  sa* 
cred  deposit  the  dust  of  some  canonized  worthy, 
can  hardly  be  surveyed,  by  the  meanest  individual, 
without  expanding  his  heart  with  the  inspiriting  re- 
collection, that  by  equal  deserts  he  may  insure  for 
himself  an  equal  immortality.  With  what  emotions 
of  rapture  and  veneration  do  we  gaze  upon  the 
''mingled  grace  and  dignity  and  divine  expres- 
sion" of  the  noble  bust  of  Washington,  whose  mar- 
ble brow  reflects  the  exalted  virtues  of  his  heart. 
These  scenes  of  **  august  and  sacred  imagery  ,'*  are, 
indeed,  a  school  for  the  public  mind.  They  are 
the  '^national  galleries,'*  furnished  and  adorned,  not 
ftiih  specimens  of  rare  art,  but  with  monuments  of 
exalted  worth. 

History  and  Poetry,  Biography  and  Eulogium, 
vhich  are  embraced  in  the  scope  of  our  subject, 
people  memory  with  the  distinguished  millions  of 
past  a^es.  They  give  us  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
orators  and  patriots— =-the  phUosophers  and  poets — 
the  great  and  good,  of  by-gone  centuries.  How 
correctly  was  it  said  of  the  Greek  and  the  Ro- 
man—** half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph."  And 
the  fact,  that  the  recorded  exploits  of  their  states- 
taen  and  heroes  have  imparted  a  generous  enthu- 
siasm to  the  reader,  and  inspired  the  bosom  with  a 
longing  for  the  same  glorious  distinction,  has  caused 
the  literature  of  those  countries  to  flow,  like  a  sea 
of  glory,  over  all  succeeding  ages. 

Another  and  a  still  more  important  advantage 
arising  from  the  honors  of  the  dead,  is  that  they 
render  as  peculiarly  susceptible  of  religious  impres- 
sions. Whenever  we  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
consecrated  cemetery,  we  are  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  weakness  and  the  frailty  of  human  life. 
^^1)0  that  has  wandered  among  its  gloomy  and  se- 
qaestered  aisles,  has  been  able  to  suppress  those 
thrilling  emotions  that  farce  themselves  upon  the 
heart  t  With  what  fleetness  do  we  hurry,  in  ima- 
gioation,  across  the  hours  of  advancing  time,  and 
lose  ourselves  amid  those  stupendous  realities  to 
which  we  must  pass  through  the  gateway  of  the 
eraTe!  How  irresistible  is  the  conviction  at  such 
u  hour,  that  oar  tomb  will,  one  day,  be  to  us  the 
threshold  of  happiness  or  woe !  The  great  resting 
place  of  the  dead,  dotted  over  as  it  is  with  frail 
memorials  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  those  that 
u«  sleeping  quietly  beneath  the  sod,  presents  to 
u  ^  once  ^  the  tennination  of  the  inquietudes  of 


life,  and  sets  before  us  the  image  of  eternal  rest.'* 

"  Hark !  how  the  ncred  calm,  that  lireathea  aroaad, 
Bids  fevery  fierce,  tooouhuous  passion  cease ; 

In  still  small  accents,  whispering  from  the  ground, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace.** 

Here  it  is  that  we  learn  the  import  and  beauty  of 
that  *'  wonderful  specimen  of  elegiac  eloquence :" 
"  Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction,  and  sayest  re- 
turn ye  children  of  men !"  What  a  perfect  and 
inimitable  illustration  of  the  divine  aphorism— 
"  Our  life  is  vapor  !"  faint,  indeed,  as  the  wreath 
that  just  appears  on  the  mountain  side,  and  then 
vanishes  in  the  sunbeam.  And  now,  if  ever,  we 
are  impressed  with  our  need  of  that  "  sublime  and 
consoling  philosophy,"  that  shines  in  such  vivid 
light  from  the  pages  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  il- 
lumes the  darkness  of  the  tomb  with  the  felicities 
and  glories  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  • 

Who  can  stand  by  the  sepulchres,  within  whose 
speechless  walls  are  inurned  the  ashes  of  the 
mighty  dead,  and  not  be  inflamed  with  a  quench- 
less longing  to  be  enrobed  in  the  mantle  of  their 
virtues  ?  As  we  mingle  our  tears  of  sorrow  and 
regret  upon  the  "  silent  yet  eloquent  marble,"  that 
bends  in  lines  of  grace  and  beauty  over  their  re- 
mains, we  are  brought  at  once  to  a  perception  of 
our  common  allotment,  and  are  taught  to  realize 
our  own  mortality.  In  the  midst  of  our  gratula- 
tion  that  such  men  have  lived,  we  shall  have  be- 
fore us  the  memorial  that  such  men  have  died. 
"  Indeed  the  mausoleum  and  the  statue  seem  to 
form  a  kind  of  gloomy  frontier  between  the  two 
worlds — the  great  world  of  the  living,  and  the 
greater  world  of  the  dead."  There  is  about  them 
an  eloquence  and  poetry  of  feeling,  fathomless  and 
mysterious  as  the  seats  of  life. 

Thus  are  funeral  and  sepulchral  honors  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  the  highest  political  and  religious  ad- 
vantages. They  shine,  like  an  unfading  rainbow, 
above  the  columns  of  life's  darkness,  and  beyond 
the  rage  of  its  tempests,  to  awe  and  allure.  Pos- 
sessing in  their  very  nature  a  spring  of  honorary 
incentives,  unequalled  in  purity  and  sublimity,  and 
throwing  an  affecting  and  inspiring  charm  over  the 
soul,  the  state  may  call  in  requisition  the  constant 
exertions  of  its  choicest  spirits.  Thus  will  the 
spontaneous  emotions  of  our  nature  become  the 
grand  means  of  exalting  and  purifying  it.  And 
thus  will  the  honors  of  the  dead,  empty  and  transi- 
tory as  we  are  wont  to  call  them,  reflect  solid  and 
lasting  and  glorious  benefit  on  the  living. 

Chilicothe,  Ohio,  1841. 


Byron,  we  believe,  is  the  author  of  the  following  coupAet 
on  a  selfish  politician,  who  committed  his  speeches  to  me- 
mory: 

"  C  has  no  heart,  you  say— but  1  deny  it ; 

He  has  a  heart— he  gets  his  speeches  by  it." 
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[March, 


COME  HOME  * 

BT  ▲  8I8TBR  TO  ▲  LONG  ABSENT  BROTHER. 

Gome  home! 
y^ould  I  conld  send  my  spirit  o*er  tbe  deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee ; 
To  eommuoe  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody, 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 
Come  to  the  heaita  that  love  thee,  to  the  eyes 

That  beam  in  brightness  but  to  gladden  thioe ; 
Come  where  fond  thoughts  like  holiest  incense  rise, 
Where  cherish'd  Memory  rears  her  altar's  shrine : 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 
Come  to  the  hearthstone  of  thy  early  days ; 

Come  to  the  ark,  like  the  overwearied  dove ; 
Come,  with  the  sunlight  of  thy  heart's  warm  rays, 
,   Come  to  the  fireside  circle  of  thy  love : 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 
It  is  not  home  without  thee — the  lone  seat 

Is  still  unclaimed  where  thou  wert  wout  to  be  ; 
In  every  echo  of  returning  feet, 
In  vain  we  list  for  what  should  herald  thee : 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 
WeVe  nurs'd  for  thee  the  sunny  buds  of  Spring, 

WatchM  every  germ  a  full-blown  flowVet  rear ; 
Saw  o'er  their  bloom  the  chilly  Winter  fling 
Its  icy  garlands,  and  thou  art  not  here : 
Brother,  come  home. 

Come  home ! 
Would  1  could  send  my  spirit  o'er  the  deep, 
Would  I  could  wing  it  like  a  bird  to  thee  ; 
To  commune  with  thy  thoughts,  to  fill  thy  sleep 
With  these  unwearying  words  of  melody, 
Brother,  come  home. 


THE   RESPONSE. 

I  come. 
Swiftly  our  good  ship  with  the  rising  gale, 

Rides  the  green  billows  of  the  swelling  sea ; 
My  country  and  my  home  I  soon  shall  hail, 
And  all  my  fears  forget  at  meeting  thee  : 
Sister,  I  come. 

I  come. 
In  every  zephyr  from  our  favor'd  land, 

I  hear  thy  voice ;  and  the  wild  ocean's  roar 
Cannot  divert  me  from  the  beckoning  hand 
Of  lost  affection,  on  the  distant  shore : 
Sister,  I  come. 

*  This  tender  and  aflfecting  appeal  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
young  lady  of  PhiUdelphia,  and  was  among  her  earliest  es- 
says in  Poetry.  It  first  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  news- 
paper, some  four  years  since  ;  but  attracted  litdp  attention 
until,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  it  returned  with  the  un- 
qualified commendations  of  the  English  press.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  we  are  loth  to  concede,  its  merits  were  ap- 
preciated at  home,  and  then  this  single  certificate  sufficed 
to  introduce  our  authoress  into  the  choir  of  our  sweetest 
minstrels.  It  is  very  pretty ;  and  "  The  Response,"  by  one 
of  our  contributors,  will  be  found  consonant  in  spirit  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Invocation.— [£d.  Mess. 


1  come. 
My  spirit  lingers  round  our  childhood's  home, 

In  the  deep  midnight  when  the  worid  is  still ; 
And  to  thy  plaintive  call,  "come,  brother  eome," 
Answers  its  sister-spirit  of  the  hill, 
"  Sister,  I  come." 

I  come. 
Blest  will  tbe  exile  be  to  meet  his  sire 

And  welcoming  mother,  at  the  cottage  door  -, 
To  sit  with  thee  beside  the  evening  fire, 
And  tell  the  tale  of  his  adventures  o'er : 
Sisier,  I  come. 

I  come. 
When  Spring  awakens  earth  as  with  a  charm. 
And  earth  again  her  vernal  pleasures  yields. 
How  beautiful  'twill  seem,  as  arm  in  arm,- 
We  thread  the  walks  of  our.Elysian  fields : 
Sister,  I  come. 

I  come. 
Swiftly  our  good  ship  with  the  rising  gale. 

Rides  the  green  billows  of  the  swelling  sea. 
My  country  and  my  home  I  soon  shall  hail, 
And  all  my  fears  dismiss  at  meeting  thee  : 
Sister,  I  come. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  A  STAR 

I  heard  that  her  mind  and  person  had  each  striven 
for  the  mastery  of  beauty.  I  met  her  for  the  fiist 
time  in  an  assembly  of  the  young  and  happy. 
When  I  spake  to  her,  she  listened  with  a  '^flitting 
blush^*  and  gazed  into  my  face,  O  how  sweetly! 
Poetry  and  music  were  the  themes  of  oar  diacoorse. 
The  parting  hour  came,  and  I  bade  her  a  fond 
good-night.  •  •  • 

I  lay  upon  my  bed,  tossing  to  and  fro  with  t 
strange  excitement,  and  sleep  came  not  to  my  re- 
lief. At  length,  I  was  quieted,  began  to  doze,  and 
my  eyelids  closed.  I  felt  a  gentle  pressure  like 
the  tiny  hand  of  a  spirit,  and  they  were  re-opened. 
And  lo !  a  little  creature  with  pare  white  wings, 
gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  was  reclining  upon  my 
pillow.  It  was  laughing  as  if  it  would  die  with 
joy,  but  in  a  moment  more,  subduing  its  features, 
and  looking  serious,  it  pointed  to  a  star  just  risiUe 
through  my  window,  and  exclaimed — 

'*  Mortal !  see  you  that  little  gem  sparkting  in 
the  deep  blue  ocean  of  the  sky  ?  It  is  an  emblem 
of  that  fair  being,  whose  image  i&  so  deeply  en- 
graved upon  thy  heart ;  the  same,  whom  you  this 
night  beheld  and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
lovely  of  earth's  daughters.  But  I  warn  yon  to 
beware !  If  you  wish  to  live  a  life  of  peace,  thde 
not  with  that  delicate  passion  which  men  call  lott. 
The  maiden  whose  affection  you  desire,  is  too 
pure,  too  beautiful  for  one  like  yon.  Think  not, 
that  because  she  smiled  upon  you,  you  are  tbe  fa- 
vored one.  As  yonder  star  is  admired  by  all  who 
behold  it,  and  in  return  sheds  its  smiles  upon  ita 
^  world,  even  so,  does  the  dark-eyed reign  in 
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the  fimuuBent  of  earth,  bestowing  her  smilee  upon 
the  mnltitode.  The  youth  who  wins  her  love, 
most  be  one  of  the  gifted  and  noble-hearted.  There- 
fore I  say,  think  not,  dream  not,  sigh  not  for  her, 
irho  has,  perchance,  already  ceased  to  remember 
thr  name." 

I  awoke.  The  star  still  shone  in  heaven,  un- 
mored  and  immoTable.  It  looked  apon  me  in  kind- 
ness and  in  love.  I  know  not  whence  it  came, 
bat  something  whispered  in  my  ear,  '*hope  on, 
hope  erer," — and  then,  I  slumbered  peacefully. 

Lofid  of  Dreams^  1840. 


•  • 


REPLY  TO  HARRY  BLUFF. 

[The  **  reply  to  H*rry  Bluflf"  is,  we  hare  reason  to  be- 
beve  fron  <Hie  high  m  mdhoriiy;  and  we  give  it  a  place 
priAcipally  on  that  accoont.  It  may  be  too,  some  little 
natter  of  enrioaity  with  many  of  oar  readers,  to  hare  the 
news  of  **  senior  officers'*  of  the  Navy,  on  its  wants  and 
present  condition ;  and  to  know  their  opinions  of  Harry 
BlniTs  Loeky  Bag.  Considering  thst  the  Navy  has  Iin> 
prsd  so  Umc  in  its  present  state,  partly  from  the  ctrcam- 
iUooe  that  there  has  been  no  one  to  propose  any  measures 
for  its  reoiganization  upon  which  a  majority  of  the  officers 
^vM  agree, — and  considering  that  Harry  BlulT  has  been 
tb«  fint  to  propose  a  plan  for  that  purpose  upon  which  s 
taajority  of  the  officers  are  willing  to  unite, — ^the  friends 
and  welt-wiahers  of  the  Nary  hare  a  right  to  expect  that 
ibose  who  oppose  this  plan  will  not  prove  mere  fault-find- 
ers, bet  that  they  will  show  the  reasons  of  their  opposition, 
u^  offer  substitutes  for  the  measures  which  they  condemn. 

This  C.  S.  has  not  done,  unless  indeed  his  proposition 
about  the  1300  Midshipmen  with  their  24  years  apprentice- 
•bip,  be  intended  by  him  as  a  substitute  for  Harry  BlufTs 
^lan  for  supplying  the  Nary  with  ymmg  men  for  Lieuten- 
asts.  We  profess  to  be  friendly  to  the  Nary,  and  desire 
to  see  It  placed  upon  a  proper  footing.  Towards  this  end 
v«  shall  do  all  that  in  us  lies.  With  this  one  object  in 
r.ew,  we  shall  exercise  the  right  of  appending  by  way  of 
Bote  to  the  remarks  of  C.  S.  such  brief  obserrations  as  in 
<%r  opinion  may  appear  proper  and  just.  In  throwing  our 
cc'.ttmos  open  to  the  Nary  we  by  no  means  wished  it  to  be 
'^eistood  that  the  pages  of  the  Messenger  may  become 
>a  areaa  for  personal  disputation.  To  prerent  the  poasi- 
b.l.tj  of  that,  we  hare  judged  it  proper  to  omit  a  few  lines 
which  may  be  considered  to  be  of  a  personal  nature  in 
tjis  communication. 

This  ezplmfaation  is  due  here  to  C.  S.  as  he  hss  not  in- 
lonsed  OS  of  his  address  ;  and  we  have  no  other  means  of 
coounoaicaticg  with  him.] — Ed.  Sou.  Lit.  Meas. 

To  Ma.  T.  W.  White, 

EdUor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Meuenger. 
S(R : — ^The  recent  essays  upon  the  Navy  which 
hare  appeared  in  your  journal  over  the  signature 
of*'  Harry  Blaff,'' have  received  a  wide  circulation, 
and  appear  to  have  met  with  general  commenda- 
tiio.  Though  we  concur  in  several  of  the  views 
which  he  has  taken,  yet  entertaining  an  opinion 
that  some  of  the  defects  of  which  he  complains 
are  without  real  foundation,  and  that  others  have 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  the  general  ef- 


fect of  many  of  his  statements  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce erroneous  and  injurious  impressions  upon  the 
public  mind,  it  is  proposed,  with  your  permission, 
to  examine  them  in  some  detail.  Want  of  leisure 
as  well  as  regard  for  your  columns  will  induce  us 
to  be  as  brief  as  will  comport  with  the  nature  of 
such  an  examination. 

The  example  of  "  Harry  BluflT'  will  be  followed 
in  avoiding  all  personalities,  as  far  as  practicable  ; 
and  in  tho  comments  upon  his  opinions,  statements 
or  propositions,  our  remarks  will  be  intended  for 
an  officer  of  the  Navy,  as  yet  unknown,  who  has 
exercised  the  right  of  presenting  his  views  to  the 
public.  Anonymous  communications  are  some- 
times preferable  to  others,  especially  if  the  rela- 
tions between  the  parties  are  such  as  may  bring 
the  writers  into  subsequent  official  intercourse. 
His  example  in  this  particular  also  will  therefore 
be  followed,  and  the  writer  of  these  remarks  mere- 
ly claims  the  consideration  which  may  be  due  to 
their  intrinsic  merits,  and  as  the  production  of  an 
officer,  whose  length  of  service  may  perhaps  place 
him  in  the  class  usually  designated  as  the  "  Senior 
Officers." 

The  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from 
higher  grades  in  the  Navy  have  been  frequently 
presented  to  the  notice  of  Congress  and  the  public, 
but  hitherto  without  success.  It  may  appear  ridi- 
culous to  suppose  that  the  usual  designation  of 
such  grades  should  ever  have  operated  against  their 
establishment  or  recognition,  and  yet  it  has  been 
urged  as  being  too  aristocratical  for  our  institu- 
tions. The  title  of  General  is  familiar,  whilst  that 
of  Admiral,  though  merely  its  equivalent,  is  com- 
monly associated  and  improperly  confounded  with 
the  titles  of  other  nations  which  belong  to  a  privi- 
leged class.  May  we  hope  that  this  unfounded 
prejudice  will  soon  be  dispelled  ? 

The  charge  made  against  the  government,  of  not 
employing  a  sufficient  Naval  force  to  give  proper 
protection  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  appears 
not  to  be  so  well  founded  [See  Note  A]  as  to  receive 
general  assent.  That  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
provide  a  proper  number  of  competent,  well-trained 
officers  for  a  force  which  might  be  necessary  at 
the  commencement  of  war,  may  be  true,  and  will 
be  noticed  hereafter.  The  amount  of  force  for 
the  mere  protection  of  commerce  in  a  time  of 
peace,  need  never  be  large.  With  civilized  na- 
tions, among  which  commerce  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly carried  on,  moral  force  is  as  powerful  and  more 
appropriate  than  physical.  The  commander  of  a 
single  vessel  of  the  United  States,  when  autho- 
rized by  national  law  to  protest  against  a  meditated 
wrong  or  to  claim  reparation  for  an  infringement  of 
our  national  rights,  acts  for  and  represents  the 
power  of  the  whole  country,  and  so  long  as  he 
does  not  transcend  his  lawful  privileges  and  powers, 
his  representations  will  be  received  as  the  represen- 
tations of  the  country,  and  be  respected  accordingly. 
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[See  Note  B].  In  the  recent  contest  on  the  shores 
of  Syria,  the  presence  of  a  few  small  Anstrian  ves- 
sels of  war,  was  of  little  importance  in  a  physical 
point  of  Tiew,  bat  the  co-operation  of  this  small 
force  was  a  pledge  to  the  world,  that  400,000  men 
[See  Note  C]  in  the  heart  of  Europe  were  ready 
to  act,  in  case  they  should  be  required  to  resist 
the  hostUe  intervention  of  any  other  power. 

The  particular  cases  which  are  cited  ss  proofs 
of  the  insufficiency  of  our  force  for  giving  proper 
protection,  are  the  recent  blockades  by  France  of 
some  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  the  Argentine 
republic,  and  the  existing  difficulties  between  Great 
Britain  and  China.  The  chief  causes  or  grounds 
of  these  complaints  are  the  recognition  of  block- 
ades, when  there  was  no  formal  declaration  of 
war.  In  the  opinion  of  "  Harry  Bluff,"  the  want 
of  this  formal  declaration  would  not  only  have  jus- 
tified, but  required,  the  employment  of  sufficient 
force  to  disregard  or  resist  the  blockades.  Al- 
though our  own  practice  has  in  some  instances 
been  similar,  let  it  be  granted  that  this  want  of  a 
formal  proclamation  of  war  was  an  irregularity 
that  could  not  be  admitted.  In  such  a  case,  would 
not  a  proper  regard  to  friendly  relations  require 
remonstrance  to  the  government  of  France,  before 
force  was  resorted  tol  If  this  had  been  made, 
France  could  have  removed  the  alleged  cause  of 
complaint,  by  adding  to  her  acts  a  declaration  of 
war.  Or  if  she  declined  doing  this,  we  could  then 
with  better  show  of  justice  have  resorted  to  force, 
if  for  such  a  cause  it  had  been  deemed  expedient 
to  involve  the  country  in  a  war.  The  same  rea- 
soning will  apply  to  England  and  China ;  and  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  *'  Harry  Bluff," 
it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  the  interests  or  the  honor  of  the 
country  would  have  been  better  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  his  propositions,  than  they  have  been 
by  those  means  which  the  government  has  thought 
proper  to  employ.    [See  Note  D.] 

The  strength  of  the  Navy  and  our  state  of  pre- 
paration in  steam  vessels  and  in  fortifications,  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  protection  of  our 
extensive  Atlantic  coasts  and  lake  frontier,  is  un- 
doubtedly insufficient.  That  it  is  so,  must  be  im- 
puted to  higher  authorities  than  the  officers  of 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy.  The  necessity  for 
increase  has  been  urged  by  them  and  by  the  heads 
of  their  respective  departments  from  year  to  year, 
but  Congress  has  either  withheld  necessary  appro- 
priations or  made  them  so  sparingly,  that  Uie  coun- 
try is  still  almost  as  defenceless  in  these  particu- 
lars, as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  late  war.  This 
has  been  owing  perhaps,  to  doubts  of  the  expe- 
diency of  completing  a  system  which  was  adap- 
ted to  the  situation  of  the  country  twenty  years 
since. 

The  great  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  elements  of  attack  and  defence,  and  particu- 


larly in  this  conntry,  by  the  improvements  ud  ex- 
tension of  steam  power  upon  the  ocean,  upoo  ill 
oar  lakes  and  rivers,  and  as  connected  with  tail- 
roads, — seem  to  require  an  entire  revision  of  the 
former  plan.  This  plan  was  prepared  by  a  Bosrd, 
which  was  composed  of  officers  of  the  Engiseen 
and  of  tlie  Navy,  and  a  similar  Board  would  sp- 
pear  to  be  the  most  competent  for  its-  reTisioD. 
The  officers  of  each  service  could  famish  the  in- 
formation peculiar  to  each,  and  adjust  the  extent 
and  proportion  of  each  class  of  force  that  woold 
be  required  and  could  be  most  advantageoudj  em- 
ployed at  different  positions. 

The  praises  bestowed  by  "  Harry  BInff ''  upon 
the  Navy  officers  for  the  plan  of  defence  which  he 
says  they  furnished  and  urged  in  1819,  sod  the 
severe  censures  which  he  passes  upon  that,  br 
which,  he  says,  their's  was  smothered,  seem  to  be 
equally  undeserved.  He  will  find  upon  a  more  eais- 
ful  investigation,  that  the  alleged  report  and  plan  by 
the  Navy  officers,  has  no  existence  except  in  hiniDa- 
ginalion;  [See  Note  E]— that  the  action  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  officers  was  joint,  not  separate ;  and 
the  public  may  perhaps  doubt  whether  a  plan  recom- 
mended by  such  names  as  Swift,  Bernard,  McRee, 
Armistead  and  Totten,  among  others,  may  not 
have  had  some  claims  to  favorable  consideration, 
although  "  Harry  Bluff"  is  of  opinion  that  it  wm 
"  fit  only  to  be  discussed  by  the  inmates  of  a  mad- 
house.^' Such  harsh  expressions  can  hardly  be 
justified  when  applied  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  the  facts,  much  less  so  by  one  who  appean 
not  to  have  been  fully  informed  upon  the  subject 

The  suggestion  that  our  best  policy  is  to  act  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive,  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  meet 
with  general  favor.  Such  a  plan  would  leave  to 
an  enemy  the  choice  of  time,  place  and  mode  of 
attack.  With  a  sea-coast  of  such  great  extent  is 
ours,  upon  which  there  are  so  many  posiliooi 
where  it  is  important  for  us  to  prevent  the  near 
approach  of  an  enemy,  such  a  system  of  defence 
would  seem  to  be  fraught  with  infinite  danger,  and 
to  lead  to  enormous  expense.  The  true  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  will 
hardly  permit  the  adoption  of  such  a  system.  0" 
the  contrary,  both  unite  in  requiring  one  whicb 
will  enable  us  to  meet  the  enemy  before  he  lesches 
our  shores,  or,  if  practicable,  to  confine  him  to  h« 
own  porta,— [See  Note  F]  at  aU  events,  to  retard 
his  progress,  interrupt  his  plans,  and  confine  his 
sphere  of  action. 

This  passive  defensive  system  was  oontcmpUied 
for  our  little  Navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  1»^ 
war,  and  but  for  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  two 
Captains,  then  at  the  seat  of  goTemmcnl,  our  ships 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  act  on  tbeii  oclt 
proper  element-4he  ocean.  What  would  hate 
been  the  fate  of  the  Navy,  or  its  value  in  the  »- 
timation  of  the  country  now,  had  the  psssiw  de- 
fensive system  at  that  time  prevailed  1  For  w 
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Imior  and  the  lAtaresta  of  the  coantry,  may  it 
Berer  be  again  proposed. 

Whether  the  present  numbers  of  officers  in  the 
respecttre  ranks  bear  a  dae  proportion  to  each 
other,  and  whether  they  are  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  probable  future  wants  of  the  country,  are 
tjuestioiis  of  vital  importance  to  the  NaTy  itself, 
tod  to  the  interests  of  the  country  as  connected 
with  or  dependent  upon  its  efficiency.  The  manner 
in  which  '*  Harry  Bluff"  has  estimated  the  future 
demand  for  officers,  and  compared  the  present  num- 
bers with  that  future  demand,  does  not  appear  to 
hare  been  done  with  sufficient  care,  nor  treated 
with  the  frimess  which  is  properly  due  to  the  sub- 
jeet 

It  cannot  be  admitted  that  a  given  increase  of 
the  force  m  commission  will  require  the  number  of 
ofBceis  BOW  in  the  serrice  to  be  increased  in  the 
ame  ntio.  The  number  now  employed  in  Navy 
Tarda  and  on  services  of  all  kinds  on  shore,  would 
require  very  little  increase,  however  much  the 
eniizing  force  might  be  enlarged.  By  excluding 
tbeee,  and  applying  the  ratio  of  increase  to  those 
only  which  axe  required  for  the  vessels  now  em- 
ployed, his  number  of  Captains  for  a  fourfold  in- 
crease will  be  diminished  from  113  to  55,  and  from 
93  to  50  Commanders. 

In  hia  estimates  for  the  future  wants  of  the  ser- 
rice, it  is  generally  assumed  that  our  vessels  actu- 
ally require  the  full  number  of  officers  which  have 
been  assigned  to  them  since  1815.  It  is  generally 
anderstood  however,  that  as  many  officers  have 
been  pot  in  vessels  as  could  conveniently  be  ac- 
commodated, without  regard  to  the  numbers  ne- 
cessary to  perform  the  duties,  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  extending  the  means  of  improvement 
to  the  officers  as  far  as  practicable  with  the  force 
KtnaUy  employed.  The  numbers  in  some  of  the 
eltnes  might  be  reduced  without  injury. 

The  true  basis  of  all  calculations  and  estimates 
for  the  extent  of  our  Naval  force  seems  to  be  the 
Damber  of  seamen  whom  we  could  probably  obtain 
during  a  state  of  war  with  a  formidable  Naval 
ntmj.  In  such  a  war,  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try woold  naturally  be  so  much  crippled,  that  we 
nu^t  reasonably  expect  to  conmiand  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five  thousand  men.  The  most  advanta- 
geona  proportion  of  vessels  of  different  classes  for 
tbe  employment  of  these  men,  would  depend  upon 
eircnmstances  not  easily  to  be  foreseen;  but  upon 
this  clasaifieation  and  relative  number  of  vessels, 
wild  depend,  in  some  considerable  degree,  the 
nnmber  of  officers  necessary  for  the  service ;  be- 
canae  the  proportion  between  the  officers  and 
crews  varies  in  the  different  classes  of  vessels. — 
[See  Note  G]. 

In  some  of  the  conmionications  to  Congress  on 
sobjects  connected  with  the  Navy,  it  has  been  sug- 
gei^  that  about  20  ships  of  the  line,  30  frigates, 
^  steamers,  85  sloops  and  as  many  smaller  ves- 


sels, might  be  manned  with  aboot  33,000  men.  If 
these  numbers  are  assumed,  and  the  officers  for 
each  are  regulated  by  the  number  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  only  for  the  proper  performance  of  duties, 
and  the  present  numbers  for  commands  of  squad- 
rons and  shore  duties  be  retained,  while  an  addi- 
tion is  made  of  one  fif^h  of  that  aggregate  for 
casualties  and  sickness,  the  following  will  be  fooad 
to  be  the  number  required  and  deficient :  vis. 

Required— 84  Captains,  84  Commanders,  534  Lieals. 

174  Masters,  1322  Midshipmen. 
Now  in  service — 55  Captains,  55  Commanders, 

290  Lieats.,  28  Masters,  450  Mipshipmen. 
Deficient — 29  Captains,  29  Commanders. 

244  Lieuts.,  146  Masters,  872  Midshipmen. 

By  the  above  statement  it  appears  that,  for  a 
force  carrying  eight  times  the  number  of  guns  and 
five  times  the  number  of  men  now  employed,  the 
whole  number  of  promotions  from  the  Midshipmen 
upwards,  would  amount  to  303y  if  the  Masters  are 
excluded,  and  they  could  be  readily  and  perhaps 
better  supplied  from  the  Merchant  service.  To 
supply  these  303  vacancies,  there  are  now  106 
PaBsed  Midshipmen,  or  if  all  were  required  to  be 
filled  now,  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  about  one 
hundred.  The  Midshipmen  could  be  supplied  from 
among  the  4000  applicants,  said  to  be  on  the  list. 

Although  this  view  shows  that  the  deficiency 
has  been  overrated  by  "  Harry  Bluff,'*  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  employment  of  a  larger 
Naval  force  in  active  service  would  not  only  im- 
prove the  qualifications  of  the  ofl^ers  we  now 
have,  but  would  be  the  best  mode  of  supplying  de- 
ficiencies. Another  advantage  in  a  gradual  en- 
largement of  this  kind  of  force,  would  be  found  in 
allowing  an  increase  of  the  average  number  of 
seamen  employed  in  the  Navy,  without  interfering 
materially  with  the  supply  for  the  merchant  service ; 
and  consequently  requiring  a  smaller  proportion 
from  that  service  to  give  the  Navy  any  particular 
extension.  In  a  time  of  peace,  when  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Naval  force  would  have  reference 
principally  to  these  objects,  its  extent  must  proba- 
bly continue  to  depend  on  the  extent  of  our  reve-  • 
nue  and  the  relative  claims  of  other  national  ob- 
jects upon  it. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  essays  that  the  only  rule  by 
which  the  proper  number  of  officers  can  be  deter- 
mined, is  by  providing  for  all  the  vessels  which  may 
be  contemplated.  At  the  same  time  he  admits 
thia  rule  would  give  more  than  would  be  required 
for  a  time  of  peace,  but  asks — "  Is  not  this  the 
case  with  the  Army  1  Is  it  not  the  oase  with  the 
ships  themselves  V* 

The  correctness  of  his  rule  is  not  admitted ;  nor 
is  it  perceived  how  his  references  to  the  Army  or 
to  the  ships  will  sustain  it.  His  rule  supposes  all 
the  officers  to  be  provided,  which  the  contempla- 
ted nimiber  of  vessels  would  require.  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  no  other  promotions  would  be 
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necessary  than  to  fill  vacancies.  These  yacancies, 
upon  a  mean  of  several  years,  have  not  exceeded 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  in  ser- 
vice. Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  numbers  which 
were  estimated  on  a  former  page  to  ascertain  present 
deficiencies,  were  now  to  be  filled  up,  as  the  basis 
for  future  action.  To  prevent  any  complaint  of 
unfairness,  let  it  be  assumed,  that,  instead  of  the 
average  annual  loss  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent, 
there  will  be  four  per  cent,  in  the  Midshipmen,  five 
in  the  Lieutenants,  seven  in  the  Commanders,  and 
eight  in  the  Captains ; — the  whole  number,  exclu- 
sive of  Masters,  being  about  2000.  The  annual 
vacancies  in  the  class  of  Midshipmen  would  then 
be  84,  of  which  40  might  be  promotions,  and  their 
average  length  of  service  would  be  nearly  24 
years.  The  vacancies  among  the  Lieutenants 
would  be  about  40, — 12  by  promotion, — ^length  of 
service  about  13  years : — vacancies  among  Com- 
manders about  13, — by  promotion  7, — and  their 
length  of  service  about  14  years  more.  Thus  the 
chances  for  the  advancement  of  a  Midshipman  en- 
tering at  14  years  of  age  [See  Note  H]  would  be, 
that  he  might  be  a  Lieutenant  at  38,  Commander 
at  51,  and  Captain  at  65  years  of  age. 

Although  the  foregoing  estimate  is  not  proposed 
as  minutely  accurate,  yet  it  is  believed  to  present 
a  fair  general  view  of  probable  results  with  the 
assumed  numbers  of  officers,  if  promotions  should 
be  made  by  seniority.  It  seems  evident  therefore, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  rule  proposed,  though  it 
might  remove  for  the  moment  and  to  a  slight  extent 
some  of  the  present  evils  of  which  complaint  is 
made,  would  only  lay  the  foundation  for  their 
greater  extension  hereafter.  Promotions  would  be 
still  slower  than  at  present,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence would  be,  that  instead  of  the  present  220 
"  discontented  spirits,  we  should  soon  have  others, 
worse  and  more  injurious  than  the  first,  sowing 
liroad-cast  the  seeds  of  discord  and  insubordination 
among  all  grades.^' 

The  only  means  proposed  in  the  essays  of  pre- 
venting this  great  evil,  (which  from  past  expe- 
rience may  well  be  considered  of  the  gravest  cha- 
racter,) is,  that  only  so  many  Midshipmen  shall  be 
annually  appointed  as  may  be  sufficient  to  fill  va- 
cancies, and  if  any  excess  of  Passed  Midshipmen 
should  accidentally  occur,  the  surplus  should  be 
-  encouraged  to  seek  employment  in  the  merchant 
service — to  be  recalled,  if  they  should  afterwards 
be  required.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  neither  of 
these  can  remedy  or  reach  the  disease  ?  The  mis- 
chief would  proceed  not  only  from  any  excess  of 
appointments  to  Midshipmen,  but  would  be  inherent 
in  the  relative  numbers  previously  established  for 
each  grade.  They  would  not,  and  in  fact  cannot, 
be  made  to  bear  such  proportions  to  each  other,  as 
will  admit  of  promotions  by  seniority  at  the  ages 
which  the  interests  of  the  country  or  due  encour- 
agement to  the  officers,  require.     Without  some 


further  remedy,  the  evil  would  only  be  ioci 
and  extended. 

As  this  is  an  evil  which  vitally  aflfeets  thfl 
terests  and  efiSciency  of  the  Navy,  the  best 
tions  of  all  its  friends  may  be  well  employed*  M' 
devising  some  remedy  [See  Note  I]  which  may  lii 
efficient,  and  yet  conciliate  in  some  degree  theeM»' 
flicting  claims  of  national  and  individual  interaML 

Promotion  by  seniority  has  been  the  geDenlnfe 
in  our  Navy.     Exceptions  have  only  been  maii 
for  some  special  cause.     This  course  secom  IM  - 
each  officer,  (against  whose  promotion  some  «<lt  ^ 
established  objection  does  not  exist,)  progienit  ' 
advancement,  uninfluenced  by  the  partialitiet «. : 
the  prejudices  of  his  superiors.     Favoritism,  Vt^i 
due  or  improper  influence,  are  excluded,  and  u  fttf  j 
as  seems  to  be  practicable,  the  interests  of  the  M!;| 
dividual  are  secured.     But  if  these  are  its  idfa^<' 
tages,  the  disadvantages  are  great  also.    It  U 
already  been  shown  that  unless  those  proportiem^ 
in  the  different  grades  which  the  ordinary  datieii 
the  service  require,  are  entirely  disregarded, 
chances  for  promotion  to  any  officer  cannot 
when  he  is  best  qualified  to  receive  it :  in 
in  most  cases,  not  until   he  has  passed  the 
when  he  can  perform  them  with  pleasure  to 
self  or  much  advantage  to  the  country. 
ing  alone  on  mere  seniority,  all  the  most  poi 
inducements  for  exertion  are  destroyed,  and 
the  best  of  the  officers  will  naturally  be 
aged  from  making  the  necessary  exertions  to 
quire  high  professional  attainments.     They 
rally  ask  themselves,  "  wherefore  shonid  we 
active  and  arduous  services,  endure  privationt 
hardships,  or  even  seek  to  increase  our 
sional  knowledge,  when  oyr  utmost  exertions 
neither  hasten  our  own  advancement,  nor  gife< 
any  preference  over  those,  who  merely  take 
to  do  just  so  much,  and  no  more  than  will 
their  continuance  in  service  1"  Can  any  system  i 
devised,  which  would  so  completely  destroy 
efficiency  of  the  Navy,  deaden  the  exertions 
blight  the  energies  of  its  officers,  as  this  of 
motion  by  seniority,  coupled  with  the  necessazyi 
lative  proportions  of  the  dififerent  grades  of  of 

Favoritism  to  some,  injustice  to  other  indinM 
als,  might  and  undoubtedly  would  occur,  nndarl 
system  which  should  recognize  the  principle 
general  or  partial  selection ;  but  even  with  tl 
occasional  and  partial  evils,  would  not  such  t 
tem,  under  certain  restrictions  and  modi! 
be  far  preferable  to  promotion  by  seniority 
not  only  for  the  country,  but  the  mass  of  the 
cers  themselves  ?  If  it  were  adopted,  and  its 
tico  made   to  depend  upon  presumed  or 
claims  to  superior  qualifications  or  greater  serf  k 
and  guarded  in  the  Senate  by  proper  inqaiiy  ii 
causes  of  preference  or  neglect,  there  seems  to  1 
little  ground  for  apprehending  many  confii 
which  the  Navy  generally  would  find  caune  toi 
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rare.  The  beliefthat  greater  zeal,  superior  profes- 
sional qaalifications  and  greater  services  might 
possibly,  if  not  certainly,  gala  advancement  over 
the  incompetent,  the  negligent  and  the  indolent, 
TOtttdjit  is  believed,  infuse  a  spirit  into  the  service, 
tbe  beneficial  effects  of  which  would  soon  be  appa- 
rent to  the  country. 

This  principle  of  selection  is  universally  adopted 
in  the  British  Navy,  without  other  limitation  than 
Execotire  discretion,  up  to  the  rank  of  Captain 
InclosiTe.  Above  that  rank,  the  claims  of  seni- 
oritv  prevail,  with  few  exceptions.  As  the  number 
of  officers  in  the  respective  ranks  is  not  limited  by 
any  regulation,  the  consequence  is,  that  a  sufficient 
Domber  of  competent  officers  and  of  the  proper 
ages,  ean  be  placed  in  all  the  ranks,  while  those 
who  aie  not  considered  worthy  of  further  promo- 
tion remain  in  their  respective  grades  for  life. 

In  France,  the  number  of  officers  in  each  grade 
is  determined  by  royal  ordinances,  and  may  be  va- 
ried at  the  royal  pleasure.  Promotions  from  Mid- 
shipmen are  made  by  their  standing  on  the  list 
after  examination ;  in  the  two  next  ranks  (or  up 
to  what  is  equivalent  to  Commander  in  our  ser- 
rice,)  a  certain  proportion  are  promoted  by  seni- 
ority, and  others  by  selection ;  above  the  rank  of 
Commander,  by  selection  entirely.  As,  with  their 
established  numbers,  the  vacancies,  even  when  sup- 
plied in  this  manner,  would  not  furnish  the  re- 
qoired  numbers  at  the  proper  ages,  they  have 
adopted  a  further  means  for  securing  this  object. 
The  government  grants  to  each  officer  the  privi- 
lege of  claiming,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
of  requiring  him,  to  retire  from  the  list  of  officers 
for  actke  service,  after  he  shall  have  been  in  the 
Nary  twenty  years.  Although  this  privilege  and 
right  frequently  remain  unexercised  with  some  in- 
diTidaals,  yet  it  affi)rds  the  means,  which  are  not 
neglected,  of  removing  the  indifferent,  and  supply- 
ing their  places  on  the  active  list  vrith  those  deemed 
more  competent ;  and  thus  their  Ust  is  kept  filled 
with  efficient  officers.  A  compensation  during  life 
i^  given  to  the  officers  thus  removed,  and  is  gra- 
^nated  npon  the  pay  of  the  rank  from  which  they 
T^re,  and  according  to  the  whole  length  of  their 
•ervice  in  the  Navy. 

These  statements  of  tbe  plans  pursued  by  the 
two  nations  with  whose  arrangements  we  are  most 
eonTersant,  and  who  at  this  time  have  the  most 
powerful  Naval  forces  in  Europe,  are  made,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Navy  and  the  country  may  be 
directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  expediency  of 
telecting  any  of  their  details,  should  the  general 
pnnciple  of  selection  be  in  any  manner  counte- 
<^>n:ed.  It  is  admitted,  that  the  principle  of  selec- 
tiiHi  is  liable  to  objections  which  may  be  conclu- 
sive wiih  some,  but  those  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  be  inevitable  upon  the  continuance 


01  promotion  by  seniority,  will,  it  is  hoped,  secure      j-b]    Rupected accordingly.  Why  then 
&  fair  comparison  and  lead  to  a  judicious  decision. '  roas.at  all  7  If  it  be  true  that  "  with  civi 


The  delay  in  the  promotion  of  Passed  Midship- 
men and  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons  is  made  the 
subject  of  special  complaint  in  the  essays  of  "  Har- 
ry Bluff."  Although  the  remarks  already  made 
may  apply  generally  to  these,  as  well  as  to  others, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  examine  whether  these 
classes  of  officers  have  any  superior  claims  over 
others.  Passed  Midshipmen  had  no  distinct  rank 
until  1826,  nor  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons  until 
1828.  Previous  to  these  periods,  they  stood  on 
the  same  level,  as  to  rank  and  compensation,  with 
those  who  had  belonged  to  the  Navy  but  for  a  day. 
All  that  they  could  gain  by  proving  themselves 
qualified  for  higher  duties,  was  a  preference  in  case 
promotions  should  be  required,  but  it  gave  them  no 
other  claim  to  earlier  promotion  than  they  pos- 
sessed before. 

Believing  that  some  distinction  was  due  where 
the  qualifications  and  length  of  service  were  so 
different,  the  President,  in  1826,  in  virtue  of  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  law,  increased  the  pay  of 
the  Passed  Midshipmen,  gave  them  a  rank  over 
those  who  had  not  passed,  and  assigned  them  a 
distinction  in  dress.  From  the  same  motives, 
Congress  regulated  by  law  the  compensation  and 
standing  of  Passed  Assistant  Surgeons, — ^but  in 
neither  case  was  any  encouragement  given,  to  jus- 
tify an  expectation  of  earlier  promotion.  These  ar- 
rangements were  considered  at  the  time,  as  benefits 
conferred,  not  as  injuries  inflicted,  [See  Note  J]  and 
these  officers  were  supposed  to  have  been  advanced^ 
not  as  having  been  placed  npon  a  retired  list. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  promotions  must  ne- 
cessarily depend  on  vacancies,  until  the  numbers  in 
the  higher  grades  are  increased, — what  possible 
cause  of  complaint  can  be  urged,  while  the  claims  of 
the  candidates  have  been  distinctly  recognized  and 
their  relative  rank  and  compensation  increased, 
during  the  time  they  are  waiting  for  vacancies  to 
occur  ?  Are  they  not  in  every  respect  more  favo- 
rably situated,  than  if  they  had  been  left  in  their 
original  positions  1  If  there  is  any  just  cause  of 
complaint,  it  must  be  that  the  whole  number  of 
Midshipmen  and  Assistant  Surgeons  is  too  large. 
That  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the 
essays,  may  be  inferred,  for  he  alleges  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  increased  demand  which  would 
exist,  were  the  number  of  superior  officers  to  be 
increased  to  the  extent  which  he  considers  as  indis- 
pensable. C.  S. 

Editorial  Notbs. 

[A]  Well  founded.  Does  C.  S.  think  proper  protec- 
tion has  been  given  to  our  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ? 
If  so,  whence  these  frequent  arrivals  of  American  venels 
in  charige  of  English  priae-masters — the  recent  practice 
on  the  part  of  British  cruisers,  of  searching  and  seizing 
American  vessels,  and  of  interrupting  them  in  their  lawful 
pursuits  ? 

have  we  any  squad- 
civilized  nHtions,  moral 
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forM  is  88  powerfal  and  more  approprUte  than  physical," 
why  not  replace  our  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean ,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  with  a  gun-boat  ?  The 
Commander  of  a  gun-boat  could  proteBt  as  earnestly  as  the 
eommander  of  a  frigate  or  a  74, "  against  a  meditated  wrong." 

'  [C]  A  pledge  to  the  world  that  400,000  men.  Are  we  in 
a  condition  to  giro  any  such  pledge  ?  On  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, fiom  Maine  to  Georgia,  we  have  but  little  more  than 
one  whole  company  of  Regulars.  In  all  the  distance  from 
the  St.  John's  to  the  Sabine,  we  have  not  one  fort  that  is 
garrisoned — nor  guns  enough,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
at  Old  Point,  to  midie  a  battery  for  them.  And  most  of  the 
guns  that  are  at  these  forts  are  laying  on  the  ground  for 
the  want  of  carriages  to  mount  them  on.  Cannons  too 
without  carriages,  are  as  useless  as  muskets  without  stocks. 
So  far  then,  from  being  in  a  condition  like  Austria,  with  her 
'*  400,000  men,  to  give  a  pledge  to  the  world,  that  we  are 
ready  at  home  to  act  ;**  our  exposed  and  defenceless  state 
is  considered  by  foreign  nations  rather  as  an  invitation  to, 
than  as  a  warning  sgainst,  aggression.  That  it  is  so  con- 
sidered by  England,  we  need  only  to  ixistance  her  conduct 
in  the  Caroline  affair,  her  pretensions  to  the  territory  of 
Maine,  and  the  searches  and  seizures  of  American  vessels 
now  continually  made  on  the  high  seas  by  her  men-of-war. 

[D]  Thoee  meane  vohich  the  government  has  thought  proper 
to  employ.  We  know  not  what  they  are.  But  if  the  interest 
of  American  commeree  required  the  presence  of  a  Naval 
force  in  the  China  seas  up  to  August  1839 — (when  the 
difficulties  of  the  opium  question  commenced) — and  again 
in  April  or  May  *41  (about  the  time  the  two  ships  now  on 
their  way,  will  arrive  there,)  when  those  difficulties  will 
probably  have  been  adjusted,  surely  the  presence  of  a  Naval 
force  during  the  two  years  that  intervened,  and  when  those 
difficulties  were  at  their  height,  would  hare  proved  highly 
beneficial. 

[E]  No  emetenee  except  in  hU  unagnuOkm,  If  C.  S.  will 
inquire  of  Commodore  Warrington,  who  Harry  Bluff  says 
is  one  of  the  officen  that  got  op  and  signed  that  petition, 
he  will  find  perhaps  that  it  is  the  imagination  of  some  one 
elee  that  is  concerned  in  this  matter. 

[F]  Confine  Mm  to  hie  own  porte.  Among  all  the  *  mad- 
house* schemes  for  spending  the  public  money,  we  have 
never  heard  of  one  which  contemplated  a  Navy  large  enough 
to  confine  to  their  own  ports  the  ships  of  England,  France 
or  Russia — the  only  maritime  nations  from  which  we  have 
any  thing  to  dread. 

[O]  The  proportion  between  the  officen  and  crew  variee. 
Therefore,  as  Harry  Bluff  says,  the  number  and  ei»e  of  the 
veeede  afford  the  only  rule  by  which  the  proper  number  of  offi' 
cere  can  be  determined.  Scraps  from  the  Lucky-Bag.— No.  iv. 
p.  5—ttpaeeim. 

[H]  Fourteen  yeare  of  age.  Admitting  the  rate  of  pro- 
motion here  assumed  to  be  the  true  one ;  and,  instead  of  C. 
S*s.  1300  Midshipmen,  adopting  the  plan  proposed  by  Harry 
Bluff,  of  appointing  only  Midshipmen  enough  to  fill  up  va- 
cancies, and  of  promoting  tbem  as  soon  as  qualified  after  6 
years  of  service — then,  a  Midshipman  of  14  would  be 
made  a  Lieutenant  at  20,  instead  of  at  38, — a  Commander 
at  33,  instead  of  at  51,— and  a  Post  Captain  at  47,  instead 
of  at  65. 

[I]  Devieing  eome  remedy.  This  Hany  Bluff  has  done 
in  three  words— r«^<ite  the  euppiy  by  the  demand.  C.  S. 
quotes  usage  in  the  French  Navy.  We  are  told  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  French  men-of-war  to  go  to  sea  without  any 
Midshipmen  at  all  in  them.  If  C.  S.  object  to  the  school-ship 
plan,  we  cannot  perceive  why  only  the  necessary  supply  of 
officers  may  not  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  number  of 
Midshipmen  in  our  ships  to  5  or  6,  if  necessary,  instead  of 
having  it  as  now  does,  frequently  to  reach  15  or  20,  oi;,  as 


C.  S.  would  have  it,  1300  for  the  whole  Navy.  If  thi 
French  officers  can  attend  properly  to  all  the  details  of 
duty  on  board  their  men-of-war,  without  any  Midshipmea 
at  all,  surely  C.  S.  will  admit  that  the  officen  in  our  Nifj 
can  carry  on  the  details  of  daty  as  well,  in  their  ships,  witk 
the  assistance  of  5  or  6  Midshipmen  in  each. 

[J]  Benefits  conferred^  not  aa  injuriee  infiieted.  Benefiti 
conferred  on  iruUviduale  certainly,  but  injuries  inflicted  oa 
the  public  service.  A  sea-going  friend  who  chances  to  be 
at  our  elbow  likens  the  Navy,  with  its  grade  of  Pasaed 
Midshipmen,  to  a  private  shipowner  who  should  establish 
a  system  of  apprenticeship  of  his  own  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  his  vessels  with  proper  Mates  and  Capuici. 
But  he  commits  the  blunder  of  receiving  q>prentices  tbsi 
or  four  times  as  fast  as  his  Mstes  and  Captains  die  off— 
consequently  when  his  apprentices  become  qualified  ibr 
their  higher  duties,  he  calls  them  paaeed  apprenticei— 
doubles  their  wages,  and  keeps  them  6  or  8  year*  loneer 
doing  thoee  duties  which  the  apprentices  proper  can  do 
as  well.  Though  it  is  charitaUe  to  incieaae  their  pay.  we 
cannot  perceive  how  the  interest  of  the  public,  any  more 
than  that  of  the  private  ahip-owner,  is  advanced  by  tap- 
porting  these  paeeed  cadets. 


THE  aUAKERESS : 
A  TALE  IN  ELEVEN  CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Damsel,  if  the  pity  I  feel  for  thee  arise  from  any  prac- 
tice thine  evil  arts  have  made  on  me,  great  is  thy  gnik. 
But  I  rather  judge  it  the  kinder  feelings  of  nature  wbick 
grieves  that  so  goodly  a  form  should  be  a  vessel  of  perdi- 
tion. Lucae  Beaumonar. 

A  dilapidated  antique  building  may  still  be  seen  where 
were  held  the  trials  of  the  New-England  witches.  It 
stands  in  the  outskirts  of  the  now  somewhat  celelnated 

town  of  S ,  where,  even  at  this  day,  its  grey  gbooy 

walls,  tottering  old  steeple  and  sombre  appearance  all  re- 
main as  monuments  of  Uie  soperetition  of  that  olden  tioie ; 
and  these,  by  their  solitude  and  desolation,  all  seem  to  tay. 
those  days  are  gone  forever,  and  we,  the  relics  of  that  dark 
and  ignorant  period,  are  also  fast  passing  away.  Two  hon- 
dred  yean  ago  that  deserted  pile  presentftd  a  very  diffeicirt 
scene.  Early  on  the  morning  of  what  was  expected  to  bt 
an  erentihl  day,  great  numben  of  people  were  seen  bim;- 
ing  to  the  place  of  general  convocation.  As  they  eaieilj 
prosecuted  their  couree  thitherward,  and  each  anxious  face 
spoke  the  importance  of  the  occasion,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  spectator  to  detect  th^  various  emotions  and 
sentiments  which  were  agitating  the  breasts  of  the  molii- 
tude.  But  no  mere  spectator  was  there.  Each  counte- 
nance wore  a  common  index  of  concern  and  interest  Hei« 
was  seen  a  group  whose  sable  garb  anJ  sacerdotal  air  be- 
spoke, perhaps,  the  sacred  office— there  another,  designated 
by  their  stern  aspects  and  solemn  deportments  as  the  jud^ 
of  the  court — and  yet  another  at  no  great*distanoe,  vhoae 
white  locks  and  more  reverend  aspect,  betokened  their  be- 
ing the  Patriarohs  of  the  Colony.  Also  many  of  the  aon 
quiet  and  humble  citisens,  artisans  and  tillen  of  the  soil, 
were  seen  earnestly  pressing  onward ;  honest  laborers, 
who  had  st/spended  their  business  for  the  sake  of  witnets- 
ing  that  day's  proceeding.  Besides  these,  there  were  dm- 
ten  of  garrulous  old  women,  other  companies  of  yoonfer 
feoiales,  also  children  of  both  sexesy  all  eieited  and  all 
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tiitir  nwf  tamvds  the  teene  of  opOTatiom.  Even 
thfl  Qaakait,  that  ao  leldoiii  freqoentad  the  publie  mmib- 
Mies,  did  not  afatent  tbeniMlTM — and  well  mi^t  fA«y  be 
Utti«  that  day.  It  would  also  hare  been  diacemed,  had 
tagbt  bat  <»•  idea  poasesaed  their  minds,  that  not  a  few 
raspicioaa  looking  pertona  were  larking  aroond  the  settle- 
Bieat,  and  many  tall  foraw  with  dark  Tisages  were  flitting 
stealthily  about  in  the  ak  iits  of  the  aunounding  foreat.  Bat 
the  b4lf-tMwildered  inhabitanta  heeded  not  these  loiterers. 
Tralj  it  was  a  bosy  scene,  yet  there  was  no  noise  and  no 
bostle,  A  deep  solemn  awe  pervaded  OTery  mind,  and  a 
deeper  diead  and  more  fearful  foreboding  biooded  over  the 
throaging  moltitodea,  pressing  like  an  incaboa  apon  erery 
spihL 

No  tongoe  can  tell  one  tithe  of  the  angnish,  of  the  bit- 
ter HDoy,  felt  by  those  unfortonate  safferers,  the  accoaed, 
a  they  were  eseoited  by  the  officers  of  justice  to  the  gene- 
lai  lendexfoos.  Nor  can  any  pen  portray  the  feelings  of 
0197  a  sympathising  compassionate  heart  as  it  yearned 
towds  some  one  indindnal  of  that  sonowful  company. 
That  groQp  of  prisoners  contained  the  parent,  child,  has- 
bead,  wife,  brother  or  sister,  friend  or  lover,  of  many  a  heart- 
itncken  beholder,  who  dared  utter  neither  a  word  nor 
breathe  a  tkoogfat  in  their  behalf. 

Let  the  scene  now  be  changed  within  doois,  where  we 
shall  find  the  moltitode  nearly  all  convened,  and  with  them 
Buft  of  the  personages  who  have  been  introduced  into  this 
bstorj.  There  are  again  assembled  the  magistrates,  the 
eldeia,  ministers  and  judges,  all  constituting  the  honorable 
t&e  coancil ;  and  here  are  the  witnesses,  the  accusers,  the 
iiSicted  and  the  possessed.  There  had  been  many  trisls, 
•fid  many  had  been  condemned  to  death,  since  the  trial  of 
Old  Meg,  bot  none  in  which  waa  felt  so  deep  sn  interest 
18  m  the  ease  of  the  accused  person  who  was  first  to  be 
suainoned  before  the  dreadful  tribunal,  and  who  the  reader 
&eed  not  be  told  was  the  gentle,  the  innocent  Rebecca. 

One  caase  of  the  unusual  concourse  of  spectators  that 
ciowded  together  on  that  occasion,  waa  their  great  desire  to 
•ee  with  their  own  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  own  ean  the 
Rer.  Ht.  Cotton  Mather,  who.  it  was  rumored,  had  arrived 
la  the  lettleinenL  No  man  shared  a  greater  portion  of  the 
hoQor  of  creating  the  witchcraft  excitement,  than  thia  aome- 
vhat  diatingoished,  though  eccentric  individual ;  for  as  he 
htfliself  boaatingly,or  nther  not  boastingly,  declared,  when 
■pe^ogof  the  good  which  bad  been  achieved  in  the  combat 
with  witches,  etc.  **  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  say  that  any 
tcodoai  or  tvfHc  ftf  mme  did  contribute  unto  this  good  order 
of  things ;  bat  1  am  so  just  as  to  say  I  did  mot  hmdar  thia 
IKd."  Dr.  Mather's  hostility  to  what  he  calls  **  these  lively 
^InBoascrations  of  hell,**  was  known  far  and  near.  It  was 
e«0  kxwwn,  also,  that  the  doctor  had  long  been  an  uncom- 
promising  persecutor  of  the  Quakers.  When,  therefore,  it 
*tt  anderstood  that  Dr.  Mather  himself  was  to  be  in  proprid 
?<n"M,  at  the  trial  of  a  witch,  and  that  witch  a  Quakereaa, 
tttl  that  Qoakerees  the  heroine  of  our  history,  the  artless, 
heantiftil  Rebecca — great  waa  the  concoorae,  and  great  the 
(xtitement  of  the  occaaion,  and  many  came  wiUi  hearts 
fiUed  with  eompassion  for  this  amiable  girl. 

'There,  when  the  reader  was  introduced  at  the  trial  of  Old 
^Hf  sat  the  same  tribunal.  Every  part  of  the  old  dome 
»u  foil  to  overflowing.  Never  did  the  countenances  of  an 
■Bdience  wear  plainer  tokens  of  an  all  abaorbing  interest. 
^  were  hashed  into  breathless  expectation.  Amongat  the 
^aonfaie  council,  who  occupied  an  elevated  platform  before 
^•c  pnlpit,  there  sat  one  personage  too  atrikingly  prominent 
froai  his  appearance  not  to  command  the  attention  of  all 
^es.  There  was  a  strange  axul  singularly  mixed  combina- 
^  of  expression  in  his  strongly  marked  and  original  physi- 
^^S^^ooTi  that  denoted  no  common  character ;  which  indica- 
^  great  capacity  and  power,  combined  with  no  ordinary 
^*sne  of  sagacity,  shrewdness,  snd  even  cunning.    There 


was  also  mingled  with  these,  something  which  denoted  m 
keen  sense  of  the  ridieuloas  joined  to  a  humorous  expres- 
sion, which  likewise  approximated  even  to  the  ludicrous. 
But  when  the  restless  eyeflaabed  beneath  his  heavy  brows, 
darting  athwart  the  audience  its  repid  glances,  it  needed  no 
great  discernment  to  discover  that  the  ruling  passion  of  ifs 
owner  was  ambition,  while  ita  bright  twinkle  indicated 
an  exultation  of  soul,  as  though  the  inner  man  were  gloiying 
in  the  augustness  of  the  preaent  occasion.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  the  good  Puritan  doctor  had  never  before  thought 
himself  so  near  the  senith  of  all  earthly  renown  and  spi- 
ritual splendor. 

Amid  the  silence  snd  solemnity  which  pervaded  the 
whole  assembly,  one  of  the  judges,  the  same  wrinkled  little 
man  who  on  a  former  occasion  had  so  strenuously  seconded 
the  suggestions  of  Brown,  for  the  spprehension  of  Rebecca, 
aioee  and  addreased  hia  eompeen.  "  It  was  a  great  con- 
solation," he  said,  **  and  he  would  humbly  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate his  brethren  and  associates  in  the  good  work  they 
were  so  fortunately  engaged  in,  that  their  most  excellent 
and  worthy  brother  and  leader  in  things  spiritual,  who  had 
already  gotten  to  himself  such  good  report  in  wsging  this 
glorious  wrarfare  with  sin  and  Sathanas,  and  all  the  poweie 
of  darkness,  leagued  and  combined  against  the  Lord*s  hen- 
tsge,  waa  this  day  preaent,  yea,  and  had  even  deigned  to  sit 
with  the  honorable  the  council,  thereby  condeacending  to 
enlighten  by  his  marvelloua  wisdom,  the  judges,  and  alao  to 
advise  their  weak  understandings,  benighted  as  they  were, 
and  darkened,  nay  even  shrouded  in  Egyptian  darknees, 
and  in  blackneas  of  ignorance,  by  the  prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air,  who,  with  hia  imps  and  agenta,  seemed  to  hover 
around  in  diven  ways  and  various  and  manifold  mannen, 
and  occasions  snd  times  innumerable,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
overshadow  them  like  bate  and  locusts.  Since  therefore 
our  brother  is  with  us  to-day,  it  behooves  us  to  honor  him 
as  he  doth  deserve  to  be  honored,  and  I  accordingly  now 
aubmit  it,"  continued  he,  '*  to  the  council,  whether  we  shall 
not  commit  the  care  and  burden  of  the  trial  on  this  ooear 
sion  to  so  true  and  xealous  a  champion." 

"  So  let  it  be  done,"  responded  a  solemn  voice  among  the 
judgea.  **  And  that  no  time  be  lost,  I  second,  and  add  my 
own  will  to  the  praiaeworthy  deaign  of  our  good  brother 
Scorohain." 

And  so  it  waa  done,  as  with  one  voice  all  the  council 
resolved  that  the  worthy  doctor  ahould  preside  over  the  do- 
ings of  the  court  With  a  proud  and  important  air,  and  a 
countenance  elated  by  a  consciousness  of  intrinsic  dignity, 
did  he  now  come  forward,  bow  profoundly  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  take  the  principal  seat  which  was  then  vacated  for 
him  by  the  usual  chief  magistrate.  Waiting  for  a  moment, 
and  casting  a  look  over  the  house  as  if  to  gratify  a  tnnsitory 
feeling  of  triumph,  he  waived  his  hand  majestically  over 
the  audience,  apparently  to  give  more  effect  to  his  order, 
and  then  in  a  formal  tone  conunanded  the  prisoner  to  be 
brought  forward.  And  now  for  the  first  time,  was  broken 
the  grave-like  stillness  of  the  congregatioiL  A  low  mur- 
mur went  through  the  crowd,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  rus- 
tle, as  each  endeavored  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  unfortu- 
nate accused.  A  female  of  a  alight  and  delicate  figure  was 
now  aeen  pasaing  through  the  aisle  to  the  sest  appointed 
for  her.  At  sight  of  her  timid  manner  and  tremulous  step, 
a  sentiment  of  pity  was  impressed  upon  the  heart  of  many 
a  beholder.  Exposed  to  the  full  gase  of  the  audience,  ahe 
was  compelled  to  atand  directly  in  front  of  the  tribunal, 
there  to  be  confronted  by  her  judges,  her  accusen,  and 
those  afflicted  persons,  whose  business  it  was  to  "  cry  out*' 
upon  her,  or  whomsoever  else  it  seemed  possible  to  fix  the 
imputation  of  witchcraft  When,  in  presence  of  all  these, 
Rebeoea  was  ordered  to  unveil  herself,  a  still  deeper  sym- 
pathy was  excited  in  many  bosoms,  and  a  murmur  of  disap- 
probation again  ran  through  the  aasembly.  As  she  modestly 
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withdrew  her  veil,  and  exposed  to  view  the  yet  unrivalled 
beauty  and  effeminate  softncm  of  her  pale  features,  it  was 
ol»erved  that  even  the  cold  inflexible  jud|;es,for  a  moment, 
lost  their  solemn  gravity.  It  was  also  said,  that  the  stem 
countenance  of  Dr.  Mather  himself  seemed  to  relax  some- 
what in  its  usual  severity,  when  he  gazed  upon  the  artless 
simplicity  of  the  beautiful  being  before  him.  But  actuated 
by  a  high,  though  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  which  he  cher- 
ished as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and  which  he  conceived  made 
it  peculiarly  incumbent  on  him  to  rebuke  Satan  and  purge 
away  the  dross  and  tin  and  tinsel  from  the  Lord's  heritage, 
he  instantly  recovered  himself  and  pronounced  in  a  stem 
voice,  '*  Let  the  witnesses  come  forward." 

In  obedience  to  this  mandate  Rebecca  was  now  opposed 
by  all  who  had  any  thing  to  allege  against  her.  It  was 
proved  by  many  witnesses  that  the  prisoner  had  often  visit- 
ed the  habitation  of  Old  Meg.  This  would  have  been  de- 
cisive evidence  of  sorcery,  had  no  other  been  at  hand.  But 
resort  was  had  to  a  more  conclusive  kind  of  testimony, 
namely,  that  of  the  sufferers.  The  afflicted  children,  on 
whose  veracity  was  the  utmost  reliance,  were  brought  for- 
ward. Among  them  was  not  forgotten  the  child  of  eight 
years  of  age,  whoso  complaints  of  being  persecuted  by  noc- 
turnal visits  while  Rebecca  was  in  prison,  by  her  apparition 
of  the  black  cat,  now  became  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  scene  which  ensued,  beggars  description.  These  un- 
happy victims  of  her  cruelty  now  prostrated  themselves 
upon  the  ground  and  began  to  utter  loud  shrieks.  All  was 
confusion  and  terror. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  young  children 
understood  admirably  well  how  to  behave  on  such  occa- 
sions. They  seemed  to  ant  i  c  ipatc  the  wishes  of  t  he  j  udges, 
and  always  knew  exactly  the  proper  season  for  screams 
and  lamentations.  When,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of 
procedure,  the  judges  compelled  Rebecca  to  flx  her  eyes 
steadily  upon  the  bewitched,  they  did  not  fail  to  fall  pros- 
trate, going  into\%rithings  and  convulsions  as  if  undergoing 
most  grievous  pangs  and  tortures,  and  "  crying  out  upon" 
the  innocent  and  terrified  Rebecca,  who  they  asserted  was 
at  that  very  instant  piercing  them  with  pins,  pinching, 
acratciiing,  biting  and  cmshing  them.  How  little  these 
misguided  instruments  of  religious  fanaticism  knew  of  that 
gentle  heart !  As,  pule  and  trembling,  she  stood  before  them, 
and,  despairing  of  all  earthly  succor,  raised  her  clasped 
hands  and  sorrowful  countenance  imploringly  to  Heaven, 
how  little  thought  they  of  the  agony  of  that  innocent 
bosom! 

Dr.  Mather  at  length  perceiving  the  trial  could  not  pro- 
ceed amid  such  confusion,  commanded  all  the  sufferers  to 
be  removed  except  the  little  girl,  whom  he  retained  a.t  a 
special  witness,  and  silence  a^ain  ensued.  Then,  address- 
ing Rebecca,  he  demanded  a  full  confession  of  all  she  had 
heard  witnessed  against  her.  *'  Hear  me,  thou  daughter  of 
the  stranger,  and  doubtless,  child  of  Belial,  who  hatli 
leagued  thyself  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  in  divers  dia- 
bolical arts  and  machinations,  thereby  to  uproot,  destroy 
and  drive  out  of  this  goodly  heritage  every  vestige  of  genu- 
ine orthodoxy.  Hearest  thou  all  that  is  spoken  against 
thee  i  Or  canst  thou  gainsay  aught  these  witnesses  do  wit- 
ness ?  By  \ihat  chumis  and  spells  and  art  of  hellish  sorce- 
ry bust  thou  practised  on  those  innocents  ?  Surely  thou 
canst  not  deny  tiie  many  horrid  practices  thou  hast  wrought 
even  u|)on  this  little  child— changing  thy  natural  form,  and 
assuming  the  likenesses  of  dogs,  cats,  rats,  mice,  toads,  spi- 
ders, and  divers  hateful  uncouth  shapes,  such  as  with  better 
and  surer  success  thou  mightest  work  mischief  and  un- 
heard of  cruelties  ?  Speak,  heretic !  Answer  to  these 
weighty  accusations,  if  thou  canst,  I  charge  thee,  and  let  it 
never  be  said  thou  wast  condemned  untried,  or  that  Quaker, 
witch  or  sorceress  ever  lacked  mercy  at  our  hands." 

Then  for  the  first  time  opening  her  tremulous  lips,  and  an- 


swering, indeed,  in  an  alarmed  voice,  but  with 
and  softness  which  spoke  the  purest  innoccAee,  dM  ai) 
**  I  am  conscious  of  no  such  guilt  or  awrul  sin,  evM  ^ 
thought  of  which  makes  me  tremble  and  afrmid.  0!'M|-| 
could  not  do  this  great  wickedness,  for  I  mm  but  t 
and  a  girl,  that  from  her  very  childhood  hath  ben 
9nd  delicately  nurtured.  Alas  !  I  am  so  far  froa 
ting  these  abominable  deeds,  I  but  little  apprehend  At 
ture  of  what  these  my  accusers  say  against  me,  ssft 
witnessing  that  I  have  carried  them  to  distant  places  n 
night  time,  taking  upon  myself  the  shape  and  fona  of 
toads  and  spiders,  and  other  like  animals,  and  thns 
ing  them,  which  I  know  is  false;  yea,  in  sight  of 
and  at  the  peril  of  my  poor  afllicted  soul,  I  avow  it 
hood  and  a  base  fabrication,  the  work  doubtless  of  Mil 
enemy,  in  proof  whereof  be  it  known  that  this  frafl  orii* 
worn  body  was  at  that  time  in  Tile  durance,  under  bolt  fll 
bar.  And  O,  Reverend  Sir,  one  thing  I  know,  and  it  i 
consolation  to  think  of  in  this  dark  hour ;  there  is 
within  this  maiden  heart  of  mine  could  do  this,  for 
should  I  merit  this  crael  death  were  1  found  thus 

At  that  instant  the  trial  was  interrupted  by  a  bosdt 
disturbance  in  the  audience. 

"  Yes — I  will — I  will  go — stay  me  not — ^let  me  pi." 

"  Nay — nay — listen,  brother — what  wilt  thou  doT 

"  Hinder  me  not,  sister  Anne — go  1  will,  I  maitr-'nii(| 
not  to  make  me  tarry  longer  like  a  base  coward.   I M 
very  wretch — 1  will  advance — stand  by — and  defend 
nay,  I  will  defy  them  all  in  their  very  teeth^unhaad 
sister !" 

'*  Alack !  what  canst  thou  say  or  do — what  wuoldit 
do— patience  !  Thou  shalt  not  go — thou  shalt  not 
thyself  and  Aer,  dear  brother,  and  us  all.*'    Such  wis 
occasion  of  the  interraption,  which,  commencing  in  a 
altercation,  between  Charles  and  Anne  Elliot,  grew 
as  the  parties  grew  more  in  earnest. 

"  Silence !  pCcice,  be  still !"  thundered  the  judge.  ** 
dares  disturb  this  solemn  presence  ?  Let  order  bo 

And  so  order  loru  restored,  for  Anne  Elliot  dang 
arm  of  her  brother,  by  which  drawing  him  into  l)io 
she  then  soon  reasoned  him  into  silence,  persusdiog 
her  woman*s  art,  it  was  better  to  await  patiently  ths 
of  the  trial  than  to  aggravate  the  council  by  an  sbnfl 
terference  in  l>ehalf  of  his  beloved  Rebecca.    NoM 
human  feelings  will  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  Charioi 
liot  on  that  occasion. 

"  Let  there  be  silence,"  again  thundered  Dr.  HathH^ 
then  he  thus  continued,  addressing  Rebecca.    "  So, 
it  is  thus  thou  rcasonest.     Dost  thou  then  suppose 
norant  that  bolt  and  bar  cannot  oppose  the  devil  f 
heard  of  a  witch  held  from  working  out  her  cnffy  i 
tions  by  iron  or  steel  ?  And  is  not  a  witch  even  worse 
Satan?  What,  my  brethren,  think  ye  of  tliis  impioos 
sel  ?  Speak  !  most  worthy  brother  3corchsin." 

"  That  she  is  in  very  deed  a  witch  and  a  heretic,  s 
ter  of  a  cast  oS"  branch,  a  child  of  Belial,  and  thst 
most  deserving  to  suffer  as  such,"  responded  the  little 
"  Thou,  most  puissant  sir,  hast  hcvd  her  speech.  Dp 
thou  not  behold  how  fair  she  is  to  look  upon  ?  Let  as  hf 
ware  lest  we  be  ourselves  enticed  by  her  fair  outside  fli 
soft  speech.  Hath  she  not  but  now  spoken  like  a 
tian,  and  no  heterodox  heathen,  as  doubtless  she  is, 
slio  could  not  do  so  great  wickedness,  and  that  too 
all  this  sum  of  testimony  ?  Well  knowest  thou,  most 
lent  bnither  Mather,  who  it  is  ran  so  easily  transfoim 
self  into  an  angel  of  light."  After  thus  delivering  \auJk 
Brother  Scorchsin  resumed  his  place  with  that  indcM^ 
bable  air  and  feeling  which  a  man  always  has  uodsr  ii 
proud  consciousness  of  having  discharged  a  littls 
his  whole  duty  both  to  his  Maker  and  his  fallow 

*'  Thou  hearest  tlie  opinion  of -this  holj 
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Coctoa  Muber.  "  Smvly  thoa  hut  noagkt  to  mj  •gftinat  it ! 
And  yet  naidea,  it  becometh  os  not  to  condemn  thee  too 
baitily."  Tbeo  turning  to  a  young  man  who  occupied  a 
Ii7o«iin«nt  aeat  before  the  judges.  "What  is  the  judgment 
of  oar  jonng  bn^her  Brown,  respecting  this  matter*  for 
tiwa^  a  youtb,  and,  as  it  were  a  babe  in  what  pertains  to 
things  spiiitoal,  yet  we  know  he  bath  a  good  report,  inso- 
morh  that  a  report  of  his  wisdom  hath  reached  eren  our 
ovB  ean,  ud  we  would  never  be  found  casting  awsy  wile 
ooaiM»L  Speakf  therefore,  briefly,  brother,  touching  the 
csase  of  this  moat  unhappy  damsel.** 

With  a  leer  of  consummate  meekness  that  worthy  per- 
aoaage  now  arose.  Let  it  be  remembered,  Brown  enter- 
taioed  for  Rebecca  that  selfish  lore  which  becomes  bitter 
haired  when  dispossessed  of  the  object,  and  doubly  hatred 
when  it  sees  fhat  object  possessed  by  a  hated  rival.  Yet 
k^ng,  almost  against  hope,  still  to  fotaets  the  ohjectf  by 
neaas  of  schemes  and  machinations,  yet  to  be  developed, 
he  DOW  spoke  in  this  wise,  conceiving  such  the  best  method 
according  to  his  selfish  views  of  consummating  those  same 
aarhinations : 

**  It  was  little  fitting  his  youth  and  inexperience  to  pre- 
•am«  to  advise  that  august  and  reverend  council,  and  he 
tnuted  he  did  not  lightly  appreciate  the  high  honor  granted 
so  homUe  an  individual.  But  being  invited  by  the  reverend 
father  and  guide  in  Israel,  who  bad  this  day  deigned  to  sit 
in  cmucil  over  them,  he  could  not,  even  though  a  youth, 
re/iain  from  speaking,  which  may  the  Lord  grant  he  might 
do  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  acquitting  himself  according  to 
the  best  of  his  weak  discretion.  Truly  we  are  fallen 
apoQ  perilous  and  defectious  times — an  awful  day,  when 
the  Arch  £nemy,  even  Satan  was  coming  in  like  a  flood, 
gathering  together,  as  it  were,  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Belial,  6<^  and  Msgog,  to  do  battle  against  this  portion 
of  God's  heritage.  Yet  touching  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
what  more  could  he  say  than  they  had  just  heard  from  bro- 
tb«r  Scoreksin,  that  the  woman  is  a  witch  and  heretic, 
t&0Q|h  sweet  spoken  and  fair  to  look  upon.*' 

Hftving  thus  concluded,  he  took  his  seat  with  an  air 
scHBewhat  less  signifying,  than  was  brother  Scorcbsin's, 
that  wisdom  was  about  to  expire  with  himself;  for  Brown 
had  too  much  sense  for  such  excessive  vanity,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  who  perfectly  well  understood  the  import  of  all 
ibej  were  doing. 

""Ri^ht!  right!  Truly  spoken,"  exclaimed  Dr.  Mather. 
"  Well  and  nobly  hath  our  youthful  brother  acquitted  him- 
self, thus  faithfully  corroborating  every  good  report  of  his 
wisdom.  Still  let  this  freedom  of  speech  continue,  for  it 
Uhooveth  this  solemn  council  so  to  walk  before  a  prating, 
tabling  world,  that  no  dog  can  move  his  tongue ;  especially 
sioce  the  aceniMd  was  a  heretic  and  a  child  of  a  heathen- 
ish Quaker.  Do  not  mine  eyes  see  here  a  holy  and  exem- 
plary brother,  our  whilom  coworker  in  every  good  work? 
^ery  grieroos  is  it  to  my  heart  to  see  my  worthy  brother 
£l!iot  and  qoandam  fellow-laborer  now  sitting  apart  from 
t!%  council  seat,  like  a  stranger  and  an  outcast ;  albeit,  he, 
(^ibtless,  can  render  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so 
doing,  and  reasons  that  are  commendable  to  his  own  con- 
science ;  yet  if  brother  Elliot  hath  aught  to  say,  why  sen- 
tence of  death  be  not  forthwith  passed  upon  this  unfortu- 
eate  damsel,  let  him  say  on." 

This  appeal,  so  piously  made,  could  not  be  withstood,  if 
Mr.  Elliot  even  wished  to  avoid  it.  Although  he  well 
l^ew  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  good  resulting  from  an 
sUempt  to  reaist  this  overwhelming  tide  of  public  senti- 
ment, now  at  its  utmost  height,  yet  he  quickly  resolved  to 
improve  this  good  opportunity  to  offer  a  calm  and  honest 
arf  ament  against  such  reckless  fanaticism.  No  sooner  was 
his  name  mentioned  than  all  eyes  were  turned  uppn  him. 
The  reason  why  he  occupied  not  his  usual  place  was  not 
geoerally  known.    It  was  indeed  understood  that  he  was 


less  credulous  than  most  of  his  associates  in  regard  to  the 
doctrines  of  sorcery,  aud  that  he  refused  to  sit  with  the 
council  at  the  trial  of  Old  Meg.  Mr.  Elliot  was  known  to 
be  of  a  character  and  reputation  unblemished  and  irre- 
proachable, in  whom  all  had  learned  to  place  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  had  been  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  fa- 
ther? of  the  colony.  When  this  truly  good  man  arose  to 
address  the  assembly  and  court,  all  were  desirous  to  catch, 
amid  the  breathleas  silence,  the  first  words  which  fell  from 
his  reverend  lips. 

*'  It  has  been  well  and  advisedly  spoken  by  him  who  to- 
day presides  over  our  councils,  that  we  should  not  too 
hastily  and  rashly  proceed  against  this  unfortunate  person ; 
and  even  though  it  may  be,  as  has  been  said,  and  as  I  doubt 
not  is  true,  that  she  is  a  Quakeress,  and  in  some  sense  as 
it  were,  and  as  may  not  be  contradicted,  a  heretic,  yet  the 
maiden  hath  a  right  to  all  accustomed  lenity.  Truly  it  be- 
cometh  us  to  entertain  for  the  stranger  that  chanty  which 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind,  for  it  is  truly  a  dreadful  thing  for 
even  the  guilty  to  suffer  this  death,  but  if  an  innocent  per- 
son should  be  condemned  to  die,  God  grant,  my  brethren, 
this  great  guilt  rest  not  upon  my  head,  and  that  no  innocent 
blood  be  found  in  your  skirts.  Indeed,  many  have  already 
suffered  in  this  manner  and  'by  this  testimony,  and  yet  the 
numbers  of  the  attainted  and  of  those  who  cry  out  are  in 
no  wise  lessened,  but  rather  increased  by  these  examples, 
insomuch  as  will  soon  cause  these  witches  and  bewitched 
to  outnumber  those  that  are  whole.  I  would  by  no  means 
be  found  gainsaying  or  resisting  the  truth,  or  blind  to  the 
Lord's  judgments  and  wise  dispensations,  since  I  verily 
believe  there  were  in  olden  time,  sorcerers  and  evil  spirits, 
notwithstanding  all  which  I  now  humbly  believe  these 
things  have  long  since  passed  away  ;  and  furthermore,  my 
brethren** 

"Hold!  Hold!  Brother  Elliot !--dost  not  believe  in 
witchcraft !  Hast  thou  not  often  seen  the  strange  conduct 
of  these  afilicted  children ;  nay,  dost  thou  not  now  behold 
this  little  child,  that  she  is  tormented  by  the  diabolical  arts 
and  practices  of  this  Quakeress,  daughter  of  the  stranger, 
called  Rebecca, — dost  thou  say  she  is  not  a  sorceress? 
Stay  thy  too  hasty  speech,  my  brother,  lest  the  enemy  tri- 
umph over  thee.  What,  my  brethren,  what  think  ye  of  oar 
good  brother  ?  Speak  Brother  Scorchsin !" 

"  Verily,  I  know  not  what  I  should  think,"  said  that  ready 
tongued  brother;  "  except  to  declare  my  poor  belief  that 
Satan  hath  with  all  his  fiery  legions  broken  into  our  very 
midst,  and  in  very  deed  hath  leagued  himself  with  our  most 
worthy  Brother  Elliot — confounding  the  judgments  of  the 
honest  people  of  God,  and  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
prostrating  with  the  besom  of  destruction  the  bulwarks  of 
righteousness,  and  leaping  wildly  into  the  Lord's  fold.*' 

"  Enough.  It  is  indeed  so,  brother.  Yet  it  comforteth 
me  greatly  to  see  so  clearly  my  own  duty  on  this  trying  oc- 
casiop,  as  res{)eGts  this  Quaker  damsel.  She  shall  be  dealt 
with,  as  with  n  very  sorceress,  and  that  right  speedily,  for 
who  can  count  the  evil  one  so  tainted  and  besotted  of 
witchcraft  can  do — especially  since  an  exemplary  brother 
hath  been  induced  to  speak  in  her  behalf,  as  we  have  to- 
day witnessed.  Doubtless,  brethren,  ye  have  already  de- 
cided that  the  prisoner  deserves  sentence  of  death  should 
be  passed  upon  her  ?** 

Aye,'*  responded  one  and  all  of  the  judges. 
Let  her  be  hung  by  the  neck,  insianter,"  said  Brother 
Scorchsin. 

"  She  shall  be,  for  these  are  surely  the  Lord's  doings,** 
echoed  Dr.  Mather.  "  Listen  to  thy  doom,  maiden !  Know 
therefore,  thou  art  accused  of  divers  foul,  ungodly  prac- 
tices ;  such  as  being  in  close  intimacy  with  a  known  witch, 
long  since  condemned  and  now  dead,  though  not  by  the 
gallows,  having  most  unfortunately  avoided  by  a  premature 
destb,  the  lawful  fate  of  the  witch,  even  the  hands  of  the 
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hangmao — Furthermore,  it  has  been  proved  by  many  wit- 
nesses, but  more  especially  by  this  young  child,  that,  being 
closely  confined  in  thy  prison  chamber,  thou  hast  often  es- 
caped from  thence  in  a  mysterious  and  miraculous  manner, 
assuming  the  image  or  form  of  a  cat,  or  whatever  other 
shape  the  Devil  hatli  helped  her  withal,  and  thus  vanishing 
through  the  window  or  up  chimney,  or  as  some  say,  through 
the  key-hole  ;*  may  I  never  know  the  evil  ways  of  a  witch ! 
and  then  thou  hast  sallied  forth  on  a  broomstick  or  some 
other  nefarious  weapon,  I  know  not  what,  to  a  large  field, 
and  there,  in  a  great  congregation  of  witches,  hast  danced 
about  the  oaks,  and  done  many  unlawful  and  hellish  practi- 
'  ces.  For  all  these  unlawful  practices,  therefore,  unhappy 
maiden,  who  art  called  Rebecca,  a  Quakeress !  and  daugh- 
ter of  a  heathenish  Quaker ! — ^know  !  that  thou  shalt  to- 
morrow, about  this  time,  die  ihe  death  of  a  witch  and  of 
one  practised  in  all  spells  and  charms  of  sorcery,  and  as 
such  shalt  thou  be  hung  by  the  neck  till  dead,  dead,  ac- 
cording to  doom ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  thy 
soul." 

*'  Amen  !'*  ejaculated  Brother  Scorehsin.  But  the  heart- 
wrung  Rebecca,  who  had  kept  her  eyes,  as  by  a  spell,  upon 
the  stem  countenance  of  the  judge  till  the  final  word  was 
uttered,  shcjeked,  and,  as  if  smitten  with  a  palsy^etroke, 
fell  instantly  upon  the  floor  of  the  church. 

Immediately  there  was  a  bustle  among  the  audience. 
*'  Detain  me  not,"  spake  a  loud  voice,  *'  Hinder  me  not 
now,  for  were  eaith  and  hell  to  oppose,  I  would  defend  her. 
She  is  innocent !  She  is  innocent !  No !  Talk  not  of  pru- 
dence or  patience,  Anne.  It  were  far  better  to  die,  setting 
caution  and  philosophy  at  defiance,  than  to  suffer  what  we 
have  this  day  seen."  Reckless  and  regardless  of  all  ob- 
stacles, Charles  flew  to  the  help  of  the  fallen  Rebecca, 
with  Anne  clinging  timidly  to  him,  her  face  all  eloquence 
and  persuasion,  in  her  endeavors  to  keep  him  from  rushing 
upon  danger,  and  most  fearfully  agitated  for  the  conse- 
quences of  her  brother's  rash  conduct. 

**  Silence !"  again  resounded  from  the  tribunal.  "  What 
raeaneth  this  uproar  and  confusion  ?  Oflicers,  take  the  con- 
demned criminal  instantly  to  the  jail.** 

In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  two  men  seized  Rebecca, 
raised  her  insensible  f<frm,  and  were  proceeding  to  bear  her 
out  of  the  assembly,  when  Charles  Elliot  threw  himself  be- 
fore them,  and  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  forbade  their  stir- 
ring a  step  with  their  burden. 

"  Beware,  presumptuous  youth  !**  exclaimed  Dr.  Mather. 
**  Beware  what  thou  doest!  Thou  that  puttestthy  profane 
hand  to  the  ark  of  God,  and  stayest  the  going  forward  of 
this  good  work !  But  who  and  what  art  thou,  and  who  is 
this  maiden  with  thee  ?  Impious !  Avoid  thee !  Knoweth 
any  in  this  presence,  and  will  any  one  deign  to  tell  me,  who 
these  sacrilegious  persons  are  that  disturb  our  assembly." 

"  These  two  persons  are  the  son  and  daughter  of  our 
worthy  Brother  Elliot,  if  it  may  please  your  most  reverend 
honor,"  shrieked  Brother  Scorehsin. 

*'  But  it  does  not  please  us  that  they  are  the  children  of 
our  worthy  brother.  This  does  not  please  us,'*  said  Mr. 
Mather. 

"  Yet  they  are  the  very  same,  and  greatly  does  it  grieve 
mc  thus  to  corroborate  the  words  of  Brother  Scorehsin,*' 
said  Mr.  George  Brown. 

"  It  must  then  indeed  be  as  ye  have  spoken,  and  very 
grievous  is  it  to  me  also :  Brother  Elliot,  look  well  unto  thy 
own  household.  Speak  to  thy  presumptuous  son.  Teach 
his  hot  brain  wisdom,  for  it  is  truly  said  that  a  wise  man 
ruleth  his  own  house,"  said  Cotton  Mather. 

*  One  of  the  afflicted  persons  being  asked  how  the  witch 
got  into  her  bed-room,  to  torment  her  at  night  when  her  door 
was  locked,  answered.  "She  did  not  know,  unless  it 
might  be  through  the  key-hole.*' 


fiat  this  advice  was  needless.  The  good  old  man  had 
already  persuaded  his  truly  obedient  son  to  desist  from  kis 
purpose,  and  permit  the  officers  of  justice  to  perform  their 
duty.  Again  order  was  restored.  Dr.  Mslher,  like  sH 
others  who  knew  Mr.  Elliot,  entertained  great  fear  and  re- 
spect for  his  character.  He  was  also  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  passing  lightly  over  such  eaexoaebiiients  upon 
his  own  dignity  and  commands  as  he  could  not  prevent. 
He  therefore  contented  himself  with  embracing  so  good  so 
opportunity  to  give  this  offending  fiimily  such  salotaiy  ad- 
Vice  as  he  thought  their  necessities  demanded. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  **  uur  excellent  brother  hath  ever 
borne  a  good  report,  nay,  there  bath  not  been  heretdbrt  a 
more  exemplary  man  in  our  midst.  There  is  none  can  in- 
form him  aught  of  his  duty,  for  no  one  better  ondeistandedi 
the  text,  *he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  boose  is  worse 
than  an  infidel ;'  and  again  also,  *  let  every  man  rule  his 
own  household.'  Yet  my  soul  hath  been  vexed  exceed- 
ingly this  day  at  hearing  the  speech  of  our  worthy  brother, 
and  yet  more  especially  that  the  court  of  the  Lord's  hooM 
hath  been  profaned  as  we  all  have  witnessed,  though  it  is, 
doubtless,  a  just  and  commendable  thing  in  youth  to  pity 
and  compassionate  even  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
bring  danger  aiKl  distress  upon  themselves,  like  the  oo- 
happy  maiden  just  condemned." 

With  these  gentle  reproofs,  accompanied  by  a  few  cob- 
solatory  suggestions,  the  bonscientious  judge  dismissed  this 
unpleasant  topic.  The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  court  and  assembly  adjourned,  the  other 
prisoners  being  removed  to  jail,  there  to  await  forther  the 
commands  of  the  judges.  The  wearied  multitude  now  dis- 
persed in  moody  silence  to  their  own  homes.  The  same 
evening  Dr.  Mather  departed  from  the  settlemeat.  The 
excitement  of  the  day  gave  place  to  the  stillness  of  even- 
ing, and  night  settled  over  the  village  of  S ,  as  usual, 

inviting  the  inhabitants  to  repose. 

It  was  with  a  sober  and  resolute  aspect  that  Charles  El- 
liot retraced  his  way  homeward  with  hia  sister  Anne,  after 
the  intense  agony  he  had  that  day  experienced.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken,  but  each  seemed  conscious  of  wliat  was 
passing  in  the  mind  of  the  other.  There  was  that  in  the 
appearance  of  the  brother,  which  spoke  a  torn  purpose  aad 
a  readiness  for  adventure,  while  even  the  sister  bore  that 
in  her  air  which  seemed  akin  to  enterprise  and  <fakria^. 
They  arrived  at  their  father*s  house  and  found  as  melan- 
choly a  company  as  ever  before  were  gathered  around  ike 
"  cheerful  board."  The  cause  of  their  sadness,  the  reader 
need  not  be  told,  was  their  deep  sympathy  for  the  itXt  of 
the  poor  Quakeress.  The  hasty  meal  passed  away  ia  si- 
lence, and  all  arose  from  the  repast  not  to  talk  of  grief  too 
deep  for  utterance,  but  to  weep  together  in  aocia)  sorrow. 

At  what  precise  time  of  night  we  have  no  means  o{ 
knowing,  except  its  being  the  hour  when  Mr.  Elliot  was 
accustomed  to  read  to  his  family  from  the  Saersd  Pafe, 
and  with  them  worship  his  God,  th^  it  appeared  a  part  of 
his  family  were  missing.  These  were  Charies  and  his  §15- 
ter  Anne.  For  the  cause  and  purpose  of  their  absence  vc 
refer  the  reader  to  the  conclusion  of  chapter  7th,  of  ihitse 
chronicles. 


One  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  Gresc«,  being  asked 
why  he  touched  and  retouched  his  productions  with  so  much 
care,  spending  months  and  years  npon  a  single  picture,  rt- 
plied,  I  paint  for  posterity.  May  we  remember  that  on: 
daily  acts  go  to  form  a  moral  ))ortraitare,  which,  though  ia- 
perfect,  will  yet  be  immortal. 
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CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS, 

At  Teddimoton. 

Rainy  Sanday;  in  drawing-room  at  Teddington;  fine 
brft  old-fashioned  oaken  fire.  Dramatu  PersmuB;  three 
•i«ters  descended  from  Pocahontas,  Alice,  Virginia,  and 
Rosaland.  Miimnda,  natire  of  a  fine  city  in  Italy,  famous 
for  pictares  and  palaces.  Lastly,  Parrel,  a  grsTe  looking  per- 
sonage, oome  down,  'tis  said, to  explore  some  old  tombstones 
in  the  nciaity.  Discourse  poetry ;  the  features  of  the  wea- 
ther; metaphysics ;  probabilities  of  the  arrival  of  main  body 
of  the  party,  expected  that  day,  from  the  neighboring  town 

ef V  eoming  to  pass  the  festive  season  at  Teddington. 

AJiee  at  the  window  observing  the  aspect  of  the  clouds,  and 
watching  the  course  of  three  oary-legged  wild-ducks  navi- 
gating the  river.  Sound  of  the  steam-boat  bell  heard ;  all 
haads  rannxag  to  the  door  and  windows ;  steamer  hoves  to 
opposite  the  house ;  noise  of  escaping  steam  stuns  the  air. 
Teddiogtoa  boat  manned  by  five  negroes  puts  ofl^ ;  slong- 
sidc ;  objufgatory  voice  of  mate  beard ;  group  at  the  gang- 
way descending  into  the  boat.  Miranda  reconnoitres  them, 
with  the  spy-glass ;  recognises  the  souvenir  picture-faces 
of  Flsella,  and  her  dear  friends,  Minna  and  Brenda.  Cap- 
UiB  Melville  in  cap  and  cloak,  and  Miranda  unbonneted 
and  ia  ecstasy,  hasten  to  the  landing  place.  The  boat 
comes  rocking  over  Ae  waves  freighted  with  young  hearts 
fait  of  hope  and  expectation.  The  curved  keel  strikes  the 
ypllow  sand;  they  disembark.  The  reverberating  din  of 
the  steam-pipe  ceases,  and,  at  the  signal  of  a  tiny  bell,  re- 
commences the  regular  periodic  thump  of  the  paddle-wheel. 
Gcorgiana  runs  ahead,  and  is  the  first  to  warm  her  hands  at 
the  Teddington  fire. 

Breakfast;  bottered  roll,  Sally-Lund — perhaps  called 
after  the  first  inreator.  Hominy  ;  the  origin  of  this  word 
do'jUfol, — some  think  it  African,  others  Indian.  Chicka- 
boouny  river  empties  into  the  James,  near  Teddington,  and 
u  oo«  of  the  boandaiy  lines  of  the  plantation.  At  the  head 
of  ihit  river,  way  up  among  the  '  Chickahominy  Slashes,' 
Opechaneanoogh  took  Captain  Smith  prisoner. 

Brenda  and  Miranda  took  a  ride ;  gentlemen  in  waiting, 
Racket  and  Farrel.  Brenda,  mounted  on  Paul  Clifford,  nick- 
Ui!ed  sorrel  pacer ;  Miranda,  curbed  in  the  vivacity  of  a 
imle  roQ^-coated,  bob-tailed  chunk  of  a  Canadian  poney, 
w!»  rpjoiced  in  the  name  of  Jim.  Brenda,  in  long-skirted 
peea  riding-dress  and  equestrian  cap,  miniature  whip;  Mi- 
Twda,  ^a  Moe.  Ground  beneath  half  frozen ;  sky  above 
dresry,  leaden,  unpropitious.  Brenda  complained  bitterly 
of  cold  hands,  for  which  no  remedy  could  be  found.  Passed 
t  Urn ;  ia  the  yard ;  there  certain  cows  cold,  stationary, 
tap«rtarbable.  Yon  might  think  them  inanimate  forms,  but 
ioT  an  occasional  twitch  of  the  ear.  Cows  are  your  real 
^rartical  philoeopheia — true  stoics.  Their  motto  "  nil  ad- 
f^trtri.^  They  take  every  thing  as  it  comes,  and  calmly  re- 
«i?Q  themselves  to  a  destiny  which  ia  beyond  their  control. 
Mo  there  saw  a  parcel  of  long-eared  little  muleys  stand- 
■i^i  up  to  their  fodder ;  fragment  of  a  tomb-stone,  Travis 
G^  it ;  taking  a  tarn  across  fields,  reached  the  wide  muddy 
iuD«f;  flocks  of  wild-geese  feeding  in  the  fields,  (the  over- 
seer killed  two  or  three  of  them  the  other  day,)  expanding 
tvif  broad  wings,  with  wild  loud  cries  of  cohonk,  cohonk,* 
t^  hie,  sail  trooping  over  the  water,  in  grand  squadron ; 
"The  air  floats  as  they  pass,  fanned  with  unnumbered 
p-aiD«s  ;*'  they  alight,  not  far  off,  in  multitudinous  clamor — 
pirliaoientary — all  talking  at  once  like  Congress.  Dancing 
^oird  in  sight.  Here  on  the  sandy  margin  by  moonlight, 
^  iRiies,  some  say,  used  to  meet  to  '*  dance  their  airy  ring- 

•OjHonk,(cry  of  wild-geese,)  Indian  term  fox  Winter. 
See  Beveriey's  History  of  Virgiaia. 


lets  to  the  whistling  wind  ;*'  others  suppose  that  the  Indiama 
used  to  dance  there.  The  Weyanokcs,  Pyanketanks, 
Chickahominies,  Paspahees,  &c.  perhaps  here  celebrated 
the  war-dance,  with  its  horrid  orgies,  brandishing  aloft  the 
tomahawk;  yelling  the  war-whoop;  and  exulting  over  the 
blood-stained  monuments  of  victory ; — or  the  medicine 
dance,  with  savage  incantation,  howling  around  the  mystic 
calabash,  and  drinking  libations  of  sassafras-tea ;  or  the 
green  com  dance,  (roasting-ear  time,)  with  measured  step 
chaunting  their  rude  choral  hymn  of  gratitude  to  the  Great 
Spirit,  for  all  the  rich  bounties  of  his  providence. 


Firing  poppers  in  the  drawing-room.  Viola,  "  a  bright 
particular  star"  in  this  fiery  constellation.  Miranda  has  an 
aversion  to  all  such  fire-works,  so  she  becomes  the  chief 
object  of  attack.  They  project  their  incendiary  missiles 
among  her  curls,  perforate  her  handkerchiefs,  and  blow  up 
her  hand  at  cards.  Patience  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  She 
fulminates  among  them  bitter  torrents  of  invective,  and 
flashes  indignation  at  'em  from  her  sparkling  eyes. 

Dinner;  a  ham  of  bacon,— in  Virginia,  a  sin*  qua  rum; 
without  it  you  cannot  organize,  or  take  any  parliamentary 
step.  At  the  foot,  say  a  haunch  of  mutton  roasted,  (Napo- 
leon*s  favorite,)  or,  peradventuro,  an  enormous  gobler,  late 
strutting  pompous  and  arisfocratical—pasha  of  the  barn- 
yard harem,  now  quite  chap-fallen,  roasted  and  supine. 
Speaking  of  mutton !— at  college,  we  used  to  have  so  much 
of  it,  that  it  was  a  saying  there,  that  we  were,  in  vacation, 
absolutely  ashamed  to  look  a  aheep  in  the  face.  Perhaps  it 
was  owing  to  this,  that  so  many  of  us  .were  sheepisk  in  our 
manners,  on  leaving  our  alma  maUr.  To  proceed  :  Rock- 
fish  boiled,  with  silver  carving  apparatus  appurtenant; 
stewed  venison,  with  jelly ;  oysters,  (Back  river,)  stewed 
and  baked;  huge  round  of  beef:  vegetables,  potatoes,  Hi- 
bernian and  sweet  Nancies,  (from  Nansemond ;)  salaefy ; 
hominy ;  fragile  celery— a  beautiful  interjectional  article 
for  filling  up  chinks— and  delicate  cauliflower.  Second 
course :  Pound-cnke  at  one  extremity ;  mince-pie,  smoking 
hot,  at  the  other ;  in  lino  cranberry  tarts,  lemon-pudding, 
raspberry  puffs ;  jelly,  amber-colored,  in  glass  dish,  purple 
in  proper  glasses  alternated  with  syllabubs,  (mere  froth,  the 
little  end  of  nothing  whittled  down,)  encircling  glass  salver 
in  a  zodiac.  Blanche  mange  insular,  entirely  surrounded  by 
a  surf  of  form ;  two  sorts.  One  e<nUeur  de  rose^  like  the  light 
flushes  of  Aurora's  dewy  cheek ;— the  other  typo  of  inno- 
cency,  (and  in  Russia  of  mourning,)  snow-wliile.  Cham- 
pagne, sparkling  like  wit,  in  cnnc-necked  glasses ;  a  con- 
templative mind  will  observe  light  volatile  particles  ascend- 
ing with  accelerated  velocity ;  ambitious  evanescent  aspi- 
rants, they  hasten  to  the  top,  only  to  burst  and  expire. 
Madeira  and  Malaga  also  revolve  in  their  proper  orbits. 
The  cloth  is  removed.  Third  courae :  Oranges ;  apples,  red 
and  green ;  the  reds  grow  at  Teddington ;  (you  see  the  or- 
chard as  you  come  from  the  windmill ;)  almonds,  raisins, 
prunes,  olives,  (de  guetilma  mm  eat  diaputandumt)  sweet 
meats,  brandy -peaches  and  cheese,  (old  English.) 

The  sun  now  sinking  in  the  west  behind  the  tops  of  the 
pines,  it  grows  dim  and  crepuscular.  Candles  introduced ; 
healths  drunk ;  toasU.— "Here  captain  is  to  Mn.  Dorothy 
Farrel,  and  our  interesting  friends  from  Berkshire."  £asy 
ship-shod  dialogued ;  an  occasional  crots-firA  of  puns  and 
conceits;  "a  moment  there, then  gone  forever ;'A(ntersper8ed 
with  diagonal  glances  across  the  table — a  swetet  surrepti- 
tious meeting  of  the  eyes. 

Marriage  extraordinary.  Monk,  a  dark  melancholy  look- 
ing fellow,  (such  as  you  would  expect  to  find  in  inky  cowl, 
and  with  waxen  taper  in  his  hand,  in  a  convent  of  Carme- 
lites, or  Franciscans,)  to  Brenda,  who  appeared  enrobed  in 
bridal  white,  half-veiled,  with  downcast  eyes,  drooping  de- 
jected lily.  Farrel  performed  the  conjugal  ceremony  with 
singular  decorum,  committing  only  one  miatake,— that  of 
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saluting  the  bride  himself,  which  was  readily  excused,  ss 
he  is  known  to  \tc  very  absent-minded.  In  conclusion, 
Farrol  delivered  a  brief  hortatory  address  to  the  parties,  on 
the  afTectiiig  and  solemn  considerations  connected  with 
their  union,  uliich  \iiu8  so  touching  and  appropriate  as  to 
draw  tears  from  several  present. 

Tombstones  in  the  ganlen  :  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Steptoe 
family  ;  erest,  a  gril1iu*s  head.  The  slab  on  the  top  of  the 
principal  one  broken  ;  carving  on  the  sides  ;  little  cherubs, 
dec.  Johnnie  is  of  upiiiion,  that  **  an  old  molly  has  her 
ncsl  in  the  inside."     Very  likely. 

INSCRIPTION. 

"  This  Tomb  is  Sacred  to  the  Memory,  of  the  Honorable 
Philip  Steptoe,  AV/Mirr.  In  various  Employments  of  Pub- 
lic Tiust.  an  Kxamplc  of  Loyalty  to  his  King,  and  Affection 
to  his  Country.  In  the  Several  Relations  •>f  Life,  a  Pat- 
tern Worthy  of  Imitation.  An  Equanimity  which  Few  are 
Capable  of,  to  whom  Fottunu  ha.s  l)een  so  auspicious,  con- 
ducted him  with  success  through  I  lie  various  Scenes  of 
Life,  contributed  to  the  ornauienl  of  a  *  *  *  the  moat  ex- 
alted, not  only  wiiii  propriety  but  ♦  ♦  «  * 
Not  Imperious  with  Advancement,  He  rose  to  almost  the 
Highest  Honors  (jf  his  Country.     His  Rank  and  Fortune 


see  an  ancient  tomljstone ;  along  the  river  bank ;  loose  im 
piled  up  on  the  shore ;  black  sand  such  M  used  for  letuni 
pretty  to  write  sweethearts  names  on  ;  foand  &  deid  mb 
tish— alas!  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  thy  career ;  periim 
struck  by  the  paddle-wheel  of  some  steamer;  or  hctf^ 
broken  by  the  cruel  disdain  of  some  silver  scaled  muMii 
less  Dulcmca ;  or,  peradventure,  slain  by  some  hoitjle  pihi 
or  gudgeon.  Came  to  a  miniature  cape,  beyond  which ifel 
river  sweeps  round  in  a  >iraceftil  curve,  exact  arc  of  a  d^ 
cle ;  lieach,  fine  wide  smooth  stretch  for  ride  or  promeaadL 
In  a  weedy  field,  not  far  from  the  river-siile,  found,  ate 
some  little  research,  the  tombstone;  plain  rough  slab,heailh> 
stone  looking,  carved  by  a  rude  chisel  as  folloms: 

"  Hero  Lyelh  The  Body  of  Dorothea  Farrel,  who  ^ 
ceased  the  I8th  of  January',  1075."  Old  bricks  foand  hai 
by : — used  to  be  houses  there  ; — superb  situation.  TkiiMh 
eient  lady  died  the  very  year  of  Bacon's  Rebellion,  jtHit 
centur>'  before  the  Revolution.  By>the-by  Bacon  wssnil 
prisoner,  by  orders  of  Governor  Berkeley,  (John  Rando^ 
called  him  Governor  Barklay,)  as  he  was  endeavorim  tpy 
make  his  escape,  up  the  river,  from  Jamestown,  just 
site  Tcdiliiiiiton-house.  Bacon  was  in  a  sloop  of  hisi 
but  be  in;:  hard-ptessod  by  the  imvernorN  emissarieSi 
quit  the  sloop  for  a  small  boat — in  which,  as  he  was  strivil 
to  make  off,  he  was  raptured.     Windmill,  just  like  thei 


maile  him  most  extensively  usefuU.     He  was  descended  of 

an  Ancient  Family,  in  England,  which  came  over  to  V'ir- !  mentioned  in  I)<m  Quixote ;  enormous  anus,  sails,  roof  I 
ginia,  in  a  Genteel  and   lIonour.tble  < -h.iraeler.     On  the  I  tary;  hui!C  lover  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  ground,* 
30th   Day  of  May.  1718,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  Age,  His    it  runs  on  a  wheel  so  as  to  adJMst  the  top  and  sails  lothi  .1 


Spirit  returned  to  Gmj  v%ho  gave  it,  and  His  Boily  re|»oses 
here,  in  the  Sure  and  Certain  Hopes  of  a  Joyfull  Resurrec- 
tion." 

Sam  Tubb.  valet  tie  chamhrr  and   factotum  general, — a 
person  of  extensive  experience  in  the  article  of  soine-haul- 


veerinu  of  the  uinds.  In  go«Mi  winds,  grinda  tajfivf  h#» 
nlscorn.;<rr  liiem.  Near  th«*re,  saw  two  Berkshire  pipt] 
Modern  Teddin^ton-house  is  frame.  In  the  yanl.nett% 
stood  the  ancient  fainily-srat  of  the  Steptoes;  large  briA; 
structure  ;  a  f-inriful  s'iprrstitious  oM  lady  there,  cuuuiiit 


ing, — "stood  up  to  his  waist  in  the  waters  of  the  James  ii  to  be  haunted,  wouldn't  live  in  it,  so  it  went  todee^f 
river  many  a  bleak  blustering  niu):t— captivated,  in  his  day,  I  bricks  found  underground  liiere  at  ihi^  day.  Hoscillf 
lots  of  rocks,  cats,  alewives,  herrings,  shad,  p^'rch,  sturgeon,  ducks  ;  box-nest.s  attached  to  trunks  of  trees,  with  a notchii. 
and  what  not.  Sam  has  had  his  day, — lias  now  retired,  and  ;  slab  (a  sort  of  Orndus  nj  Pamnsaum)  to  ascend  by;  tl»* 
yielded  his  place  to  other  adventurers.  He  is  now  a  mere  .  their  youn^^  out  as  soon  as  hutched  ;  comi>cudiou8  modlflf 
laudtU'jr  acti  temporig ;  still  he  induLf's  in  an  occasional  de-  rdiication.  ^Sti-amboat  passes;  htiident  from  WilliajndMf 
aullory  episode,  and  catches  now  and  then,  ad  rt-m  miftim,  \  emiiarks;  he  sighs  to  depart,  and  from  the  deck  contiMtt 
an  exteiuporancous  mess  of  fish  for  the  Great-hou&e.  !  to  waive  with  liis  handkeiehief,  his  last  afleclionate  nM^ 

Peace  gild  the  sunset  of  thy  declining  years.  Sain  Tabb,  <  tant   adieus.     Mr.  Fantleroy  arrives  i  a  atout  gentl 
blessed  with  a  numeious  progeny,  and,  to  cheer  thy  winter;  lately  returned  from  an  eight  months  tour  of  £un^. 
evenings,  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  lender  icthyolugical  rc*|  the  marbb'  centre-table,  lie  IxKiks  of  engravings  wkiek 
miniscci.nes  !  '  brought  with  him  :  Views  in  Rome,  and  *"  V'edute  E  Mi 

Christmas  morning,  like  the  marble  V'tnus,  lovely,  but' menti  Classici   Di  Venezia."    Three  gentlemeo  weal 
cold.     Dr.  Feaiherstonc  and  Farrel  out  iMiaiing ;  sun's  wake  ,  hunting  ;  killed  a  leveret. 

on  the   water  tremulous  tluid   diamonds  (lashing;   mi.'tts  j      In  the  evening,  game  of  *  How  do  you  like  it?' 'Air,  hflQ 
hanging  over  the  borders  of  the  river ;  liny  waves  rijipling   'l>ow,  beau,'  *  tulips,'  •  two  lips,'  *  liar,  lyre,' '  row,  roe,* 
gaily  in  the  morning  breeze:  Dr.  Fealherstone  from  St.    (\)mpany  in  semicircle  around  the  fire;  Fiirrel ' maAer 
Louis  ;  studious  resci  ved  person  ;  object  of  his  visit  to  Ted- '  ceremonies,  and  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod.* 
dington  to  make  irroii^ical  re9t:an'hrs  in  the  neighlwrhoojl. ;  an  old  Virginia  reel,  like  the  one  deseril>od  in  'Thinkll 


During  dinner,  this  day,  steamboat  arrives.  Some  of  the 
party  pro[iose,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  embark  in  her ;  down  the 
gravelled  walk  they  huriy,  fluttering  like  doves  in  a  gale 
of  wind  ;  servants  running  with  trunks  and  bandl)oxes ; 
high  winds  and  waves ;  negroes  running  out  the  long-boat 
on  the  beach.  At  this  instant,  the  ca{>lain  in  consideration 
of  the  tempestuous  features  of  the  weather,  pronounced  his 
veto  un  the  fair,  and  put  the  bill  in  his  p<x*ket.  Certain 
gentlemen  depart  amid  cheers  and  waiving  of  hats ; — the 
'boat  rocking,  like  a  duck,  on  the  heaving  ridgy  waves. 
Gentlemen  at  Teddington,  when  their  conversational  re- 
sources are  running  low  in  the  parlor,  ailjoum  to  their 
chamber.    There,  necessity  being  the  mother  of  invention, 


inys(;ir,'  that  charming  little  .story.     Parties.  Viola. Ci 
Euieline,  Minna,  Brenda,  Virginia  and  Geoigtana. 
*  Love  in  a  Vilbige.'   Alice  at  the  piano.    Cotillon  :Ci 
Minna.  Racket,  Brenda,  Halifax,  Georgiana,  Captain 
ville,  Beverley  and  Viola. 

Next  morning,  snow-storm.     Farrel,  unfeeling  u  ft ' 
stone,  killed  a  poor  red -bird.     No  more  in  flowery  f| 
flitting  from  bush  to  bush,  conspicuout  in  crimson  pK 
shall  he  welcome  in  with  melodious  throat  the  Ui 
dewy  dawn.     By  means  of  certain  BQall  luaden 
commonly  called  shot,  feloniously  slain,  be  is  fallen  < 
sand  stained  with  his  dripping  blood.     See,  his  liult! 
heaves  for  the  last  time,  and  afar  from   his 


they  subvert  one  of  your  old-fashioned  black  leather  s  juare  i  mate  and  familiar  nest,  he  breathes  out  his  liny  soul  UI 


bottomed  revolutionary  chairs ;  then  with  aid  of  pillow  and 
cloak,  take  up  an  easy  unsophisticated  recumbent  position 


thin  circumambient  air ! 
Silver  plate  at  Teddington  ;  arms  of  the  Steptoes; 


on  the  floor,  feet  set  obversely  to  the  fire, — the  only  real   griffin's  head ;  crest  of  the   Melvilless,  three 

comfortable  mode  of  repose  now  extant.  Family  portraits  in  drawing-room  ; — the  captain  and  M 

F4rrel,  Meade,  and  Captain  Melville,  took  a  walk   to  lady  by  Sully,  (the  elder )    She  looks  like  some  licroiMH 
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roaaace :  a  fair  poetical  creaticMi ;  lov«]y  &ce,  with  all  the 
liaetaeats  of  beaoty ;  and  her  dark  hair  streamiog  down 
\at  seek  of  akbaster.  An  old  lady  in  hoops ;  child  in  her 
lap.  Thai  diild,  moCher  of  an  old  bachelor,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  of  great  wealth.    This  boy  now  living  at 

C ,  jtttt  across  the  river,  heir  to  perhaps  the  largest 

ibftaoe  itt  the  State — ris :  say  30,000  acres  of  land,  and 
fiOO  (kves.  This  young  heir  occasionally  visits  Teddington. 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  one  of  the  Steptoes,  perhaps  by 
Sir  Joshoa  Reynolds ;  rich  court  dress,  trioimed  with  gold- 
laee  \  fine  fsee.  In  the  dining-room  is  an  erect  old  gentle- 
maa,  ia  i  wig  and  gray  doublet. 

The  coontjr,  in  which  Teddington  stands,  is  remarkable 
tt  die  birth-place  of  two  illustrious  personages — vis :  Gene- 
n!  William  Henry  Harrison,  and  John  Tyler.*  (Spell 
uHeir  samet  backwards.)  Bom  within  five  miles  of  each 
other. 

Ride  to '  The  Row ;'  Emeline,  Rosalind,  Farrel.  Deri- 
i-aiMS  of  the  aame,  *The  Row,'  uncertain.  Some  suppose 
it  bonowed  from  the  name  of  the  first  settler ;  others  from 
iU  beiDg  a  nice  distance  to  *row*  a  boat  from  Teddington ; 
while  othen  again  refer  it  to  a  *  row*  of  poplar  trees  there. 
Rode  in  Indian  61e  along  verge  of  river-bank ;  steep  preci- 
pice ;  dasfer  of  falling  over  it ;  had  to  take  down  fence ; 
n»de  ioto  the  yard  ;  found  large  old  French  walnut  there, 
pkoled  by  the  first  seulers, — ^perhaps  200  years  old ;  giant 
laabs ;  trook  measured  21  feet  in  circumference. 

Farrel  rode  out  with  Captain  Melville  over  plantation ; 
aefroes  pulling  ears  of  com  from  off  the  stalks ;  boy  keep- 
ing op  comsialk  fires ;  day  cold  and  dreary ;  winter  scenery ; 
oE-cart  hanling  com  to  bam ;  Parrel  and  Finella,  with  a 
pcDdl  and  paper,  recreating  themselves  with  the  following 
eotextaiiunents*-vi3 : 

^lod  take  taking  2  mme. 

i  u  my  throw  & 

lopinetans 
Inoaknoneij 
inoKideelsis 
liK'la]rBoneis 

Caatra-tintinabuli  poemata. 
Uoda  mane  oppida. 
Mieat  inter  omnes. 
We  most  zpect  sxxzxx  &  eeee 
l&xplieable  Mr.  E. 

S     A    T    O    R 

A     R    E    P    O 

T    E   M    E    T 

OPERA 

ROTAS, 
i  c  io  u  1. 
u  c  i  o  u  2. 

Liule  water-logged  wood-schooner,  lying  at  anchor  off 
TeddiogtoB,  close  in  to  shore ;  came  there  last  night,  Sam 
Tabb  aaja ;  two  anchors  out ;  rocks  and  pitches ;  waves 

raoai]^  hi^ 

*'Two  things  vary  the  monotony. 

Of  an  AtUmtie  trip  ; — 
Sometimes  we  ship  a  sea. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  ship." 

Aceording  to  Sam  Tabb,  mammoth-bones  Ibund  on  other 
side  of  the  river ;  used  by  the  negroes  in  their  cabins  for 
*«att.   Pebbles  found  here  called  Jamestown  diamonds. 

Tnp  to ;  boat  rowed  by  four  negroes.    Ladies :  Mi- 

nada,  Alice,  Brenda  and  Viola.  Gentlemen :  Meade,  Dr. 
Sl  John,  Racket  and  Farrel.  Steep  hill ;  walking  preca- 
noaa ;  melted  enow ;  house  old-fashioned  brick ;  house- 
keeper met  OS  at  door.  Dining-room  pannelled  in  blue ; 
two  or  thtee  family  portraits  on  walls ;  and  one  young  pop 

'  QsmMk— DO  simh*       Tyler— relyt. 


bulldog,  malicious,  pimtical-looking,  pug-nosed,  cross- 
eared,  double-jointed ;  antique  obsolete  double  chairs  ;  am- 
phibious between  arm-chair  and  settee ;  convenient  for  fefe- 
a-(efe,  aoltts  cvm  aofa ;  psssage  wainsooated  high,  black-wal- 
nut. Two  old  moth-eaten  English  engravings — fox-hunting 
scenes.  Drawing-room  pannelled,  curled  maple;  inside 
window-shutiers,  dec.  In  a  comer,  on  small  angular  shelf, 
model-srbooner ;  seven  old  portraits ;  old-fashioned  looking- 
glass  over  fire-place,  inserted,  &c.  dec.  Farrel  called  for 
pen  and  ink,  and  took  notes ;  great  admirer  of  old  houses 
and  young  ladies ;  fond  of  fun  and  tombstones. 


"  Hear,  land  oVakes  and  blither  Scots, 
From  Maiden-kirk  to  John  0'Groat*s, 
A  chiel's  amang  ye  taken  notes. 
And  faith  he'll  prent  it." 

Thursday :  three  gentlemen  arrived  from  P — 


— ;  Dr. 

Palmer,  Mr.  High,  and  Mr.  Dandridge.  The  Dr.  spent 
some  years  at  Paris,  and  travelled  in  Europe.  Mr.  High  is 
thought  by  the  ladies  uncommonly  handsome.  Mr.  Dan- 
dridge the  most  amiable  of  men,  was  formerly  proprietor  of 
*  The  Row ;'  liberated  a  large  number  of  negroes,  and  sent 
them  to  Hayti.  These  three  gentlemen  pass  oitly  a  day  or 
two  at  Teddington. 

Frills  to  coat-sleeves  in  old  picture*;  pretty  fashion. 
Farrel  and  Rosalind  playing  chess ;  she  checkmated  him. 
At  whist,  some  one  to-day  asked,  by  mistake,  what's  dia- 
monds? Farrel  replied,  *Brenda's  eyes!'  Mrs.  Melville 
washing  cups  and  saucers;  obtained  her  autograph,  and 
that  of  all  the  company.  Rosalind  writes  funny  little 
cramped,  crank-sided  hand.  Captain  and  Halifax  at  chess; 
tight  game ;  box  of  prunes  landed  from  Patrick  Henry.  At 
dinner,  Rosalind  upset  a  whole  lot  of  jelly  glasses ;  blushed 
like  a  tea-rose  ;  Farrel,  unfeeling  as  a  horse,  laughed  at  her 
across  the  table,  and  Beverley  joined  the  chorus.  Saw  a 
ship  to-day,  going  up  the  James,  under  full  sail ;  heard 
that  Mr.  Garland  was  elected  Clerk  of  Congress ;  all  wbigs 
here  except  three — High,  Halifax  and  Farrel.  Luncheon : 
cake,  fruit,  sponge,  pound,  cheescake,  cherry-bounce,  cor- 
dial, (Maraschino.)  Back  of  the  garden,  tall  box-hedge. 
Friday :  rain ;  heavy  mists  on  river ;  couldn't  see  across. 
Whilst  waltzing,  magical  music ;  music  on  guitar  by  Mi- 
randa. Rosalind  was  heard  upstairs  to  say,  *  deuce  take 
Mr.  Farrel.'  At  night,  Farrel  performed  on  piano ;  certain 
of  the  fairer  portion  of  humanity  came  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  played  on  an  old  cracked  accordion.  Opposition 
line,— competition  life  of  trade.  No  banjo  at  Teddington. 
Chipoak's  creek  (Indian  word,  formerly  called  Chepoyackes, 
a  tribe  of  that  name)  empties  into  the  James,  between 

C and  Brandon.    Beverley,  last  man  to  quit  bed  in 

the  morning ;  so  Marshal  Ney  was  last  man  that  quit  the 
field  of  battle  at  Waterloo.  Finella  is  equally  somnoles- 
cent.  Naming  apples!  Rosalind  found  a  hollow-hearted 
apple ;  called  Farrel  to  look  at  it.  Cotillon :  Crayon, 
Racket,  Minna,  Halifax,  Brenda,  Georgiana,  Captain  Mel- 
ville, Beverley  and  Viola,  all '  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantas- 
tic toe ;'  dancing  the  "  poetry  of  motion." 

Teddington-house ;  main-building  and  two  wings ;  double 
portico ;  dormant  windows.  Front  yard,  magnolia  trees ; 
pride  of-China;  gravel  walk.  Telling  stories  to  little  boys, 
about  Robinson  Crosoe  and  his  man  Friday,  on  the  desert 
island;  Jack  the  giant  killer  in  his  five  mile  boots  ;«and 
Tom  'Thumb,  bears,  &c.  Halifax  tells  of  a  man  in  his  p^ 
of  the  world,  who,  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  said — '  I  care  no  more  for  Van-juran,  than  I  do  for 
the  Pok€  of  Rome.*  And  another  being  asked  whether  he 
was  in  fsvor  of  a  convention,  answered — **In  favor  of  who? 
Mr.  Convention !  I  don't  know  such  a  man  in  the  county.' 

Finella  is  a  diminutive  lady  ;  her  form  though  small  is  of 
exquisite  proportions,  and  her  face  perfectly  classical.  She 
is  in  fact  a  little  Grecian  statue.    Her  face  is  pale  like 
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moonlight :  *0h  coll  it  fair  not  pale ;'  dark  expresaive  eyea, 
and  every  feature  elegantly  chiaelled ;  a  OKWt  expreaaive 
mouth ;  lipa  arched  like  Cupid's  silver  bow.  She  is  a  sou- 
Tenir  picture^— a  miniature  diamond  edition  of  the  British 
Poets.  She  reads  and  speaks  French,  and  is  skilled  in  the 
harp*  and  piano ;— affable ;  f^ell'read ;  full  of  sensibility ;  a 
little  romantic.    Such  is  the  charming  little  faiiy  Finella. 

Miranda  is  a  native  of  the  City  of  Florence,  in  Italy. 
Her  father  was  an  oifficer  in  the  American  army,  and  after- 
wards consul  at  Tunis,  in  Africa.  He  passed  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  Italy,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Byron,  who  contracted  a  high  regard  for  him. 

Miranda  is  intellectual  and  well-read ;  fond  of  poetry — 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  &c. ;  versifies  herself;  an  accom- 
plished singer,  with  a  fine  voice ;  and  expert  performer  on 
guitar  and  piano.  She  is  acute  and  original,  witty  herself, 
and  ready  to  appreciate  wit  in  others.  She  is  sometimes  a 
little  excitable,  and  exhibits  occasionally  a  flash  of  temper. 
It  is  however  evanescent.  She  is  of  a  pensive  turn,  and 
goes  not  much  into  society.  Her  mind  is  well  stored,  and 
she  can  both  amuse  and  edify  whenever  she  pleaaea.  She 
is  careless  of  dress  and  fashion,  and  participi^es  but  seldom 
in  scenes  of  gaiety.  She  sometimes  amusea  her  leisure  in 
writing  valentines. 

Minna  and  Brenda  are  both  beautiful ;  and  the  only  dis- 
pute is  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  so.  Minna  is  said  to 
have  the  more  masculine  mind  of  the  two ;  has  a  large 
beaming  bine  eye ;  is  a  superb  singer.  Brenda  is  a  gay 
fascinating  sylph.    They  both  write  elegant  hands. 

Rosalind  has  not  the  classic  profile  of  Finella,  nor  the 
wit  of  Miranda.  She  eannot  sing  like  Minna,  nor  waltz 
like  Brenda.  Sit  at  her  side,  she  is  plain;  move  round 
a  little,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  she  is  very  plea8> 
ing ;  take  a  position  right  opposite  to  her  and  look  her  full 
in  the  face,  and  she  is  perfectly  captivating.  Her  form  is 
perfect,  and  she  laughs  beautifully.  Her  sensibilities  are 
tender,  and  her  teara  lie  near  the  surface.  She  is  high- 
spirited,  with  a  considerable  tincture  of  family  pride.  She 
is  vari^le  in  her  appearance;  looks  best  in  a  speckled 
dress  of  her  own  making,  and  her  hair  plain.  Her  dispo- 
sition is  like  a  spring  day  :  alternating  from  the  sunshine 
of  gaiety,  to  the  pensive  shades  of  dejection.  Happy  will 
he  be,  who,  appreciating  her  worth,  shall  succeed  in  win- 
ning her  affections ! 

**  In  the  desert  a  fountain  is  springing. 
In  the  wide  waste  there  still  is  a  tree. 

And  a  bird  in  the  solitude  singing. 
Which  speaks  to  my  spirit  of  thee." 

The  day  of  departure  is  come.  Bitter  cold  ;  high  wind ; 
river  rough ;  floating  ice.  Embarked  in  thb  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Ladies'  saloon ;  some  of  the  gentlemen  there. 
Emeline  reading  *  Marriage  in  high  life'  to  Rosalind.  Eme- 
line  at  last  so  affected  at  the  story,-  bursts  into  tears,  and 
is  obliged  to  go  down  into  the  cabin  belowio  vent  her  grief. 
She  looked  so  interesting  in  her  riding-dress,  and  in  tears. 
Ladiea  eating  drilled  snow  off  the  deck ;  Brenda  tLt^FtLT- 
rel  cutting  names,  with  her  diamond  ring,  on  the  gfass  of 
the  saloon  window.  Weather  growing  worse ;  walking  on 
deck  to  look  at  Brandon ;  banks  of  the  river  covered  with 
snow ;  masses  of  floating  ice— freesing  now  ;  looks  like  a 
scene  in  Nova-Zembla,  or  Lapland.  Dense  fogs ;  steamer 
ran  aground,  in  three  fathom  water,  four  miles  from  City 
Point,  near  Berkeley.  Negro  heaving  the  lead.  Presently 
Virginia  entered  the  saloon,  with  a  sad  countenance,  ex- 
claiming, *The  man  has  lost  his  wedge  !'  Soon  after  Mi* 
randa  comes  in,  and  repeats  in  doleful  accents,  <  The  man 
has  lost  his  wedge  !*  Steamer  cutting  through  the  ice ;  dan- 
ger of  springing  a-leak ;  Farrel  had  his  eye  on  a  hen-coop  ; 
in  case  of  a  shipwreck,  meant  to  offer  Rosalind  a  passage 
in  it  to  land.  ' 


At  last  to  great  joy  of  all  arrived  safe  at  City  Point ;  so 
called  because  there  is  no  city  there — ^iueii*  d  iMn  b$emda. 
No  car;  cold  as  the  North  Pole;  passed  ni^t  aboard. 
Supper,  oysters,  (procured  by  the  csre  of  Captain  Melville,) 
beefsteak,  rabbit,  ship-biscuit  Anica,  waiting  on  the  young 
ladies,  rather  snappish,  some  of  them  inquiring  her  name, 
she  replied,  *  Oh  don't  pester  me,  my  name  is  Anarchy  and 
Confusion^'  Farrel  and  Meade  prc^iosed  to  some  of  the 
fair  to  go  out  to  Cawson's  ;  they  declined.  Some  of  the 
gentlemen  go  up  to  pass  the  night  at  a  tavein.  In  the  sa- 
loon, cards ;  cabin  below,  Miranda  strikes  her  li^t  guitar — 
'  The  Ivy  Green ;'  creeping,  creeping,  still  creeping,  like 
some  litde  bug  travelling.  What  matter— what  matter ! 
No  matter — ^for 

**  Nought  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  nought. 
And  thinking  but  a  waste  of  thought." 

At  breakfast,  in  morning,  Anica  requests  the  company  to 
*  excuse  the  milk ;'  that  is,  the  absence  of  it.  Ladies  last 
night,  talking  and  laughing  at  two  o'clock ;  gentlemen  bad 
very  little  sleep ;  no  '  kiver ;'  some  round  the  stove,  others 
on  the  floor  ;  snoring ;  borealis,  Latin  means  *  a  real  bore.* 
Racket  kicked  up  a  great  fuss.  It  was  New -Year's  night : 
a  little  past  twelve  o'clock,  Farrel  observed  that  he  had  bad 
no  sleep  laatyear,  1839 ;  hoped  to  have  some  the  luxf,  1 840 ; 
inquired  of  a  boy  there,  whether  it  was  yesterday,  or  to- 
morrow ?— called  for  an  Almanac. 

In  morning  some  of  the  party  visited  tlie  Caledonia,  Bns- 
der ;  she  lay  alongside.  Racket  rode  on  a  horse  to  tows 
(bitter  cold  morning)  to  procure  a  conveyance. 


C.  C. 


Peterstmr^t  Va.,  Dee.  12cA,  1840. 


OLD  CROSS-FIRE: 

A  STORY  OF  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  BORDEK. 
BY  GEO.  8.  M^KIERNAN. 

The  early  history  of  North- Western  Virginia  is 
rife  with  incidents  of  a  romantic  character.  The 
extraordinary  perseverance  and  courage  which 
characterized  the  pioneers  of  that  region  of  coun- 
try, and  the  almost  incredible  safferings  they  were 
compelled  to  endure,  are,  perhaps,  without  a  paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  any  country  but  our  own. 
Whilst  many  of  those  who  penetrated  far  into  the 
western  wilds  went  thither  to  hew  down  the  forest- 
trees,  and  make  the  wilderness  assume  the  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  the  abode  of  ciyilized  man,  a  large 
number  of  persons  were  attracted  to  that  country 
solely  by  the  love  of  dangerous  adventure,  and  a 
fondness  for  living  in  a  state  of  comparative  re- 
straint from  the  forms  of  social  life.  The  latter 
class  of  adventurers,  though  not  so  mmierous  as 
the  first,  furnished  most  of  the  heroes  of  those  des- 
perate partisan  rencounters  with  the  natives,  which 
occupy  80  large  a  space  in  the  annals  of  the  West. 

During  the  first  eight  years  of  that  long  and  bloody 
war  with  the  savage  tribes,  which  commenced 
in  the  year  1774,  the  settlements  on  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Ohio  river  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Indians.    Several  fiirions  assaults 
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were  made  by  large  bodies  of  Miogoes,  Wyandotfl, 
and  Shawioees,  apon  Fort  Wheeling,  and  other 
rtoekade  forts  in  that  Ticinity ;  and  small  parties  of 
maiaoders  were  continually  prowling  about  the  set- 
tlemfnts,  employing  themselves  in  burning  houses, 
destroying  crops,  driving  off  cattle,  and  murdering 
the  people  as  frequently  as  occasion  offered. 

Among  the  most  notorious  of  the  leaders  of 
these  sarage  brigands,  was  a  Mingo  chief,  called 
by  the  settlers  **01d  Croes-Fire" — not  so  much  on 
accooflt  o(  his  years,  as  from  the  circumstance  of 
hu  filing  his  zifle  from  his  left  shoulder.  This 
ebjeftain  had,  at  the  head  of  his  party,  committed 
Bomeroas  depredations  upon  the  settlements,  but 
ilvays  sacceeded  in  escaping  unharmed,  despite 
the  many  exertions  made  by  the  hunters  to  arrest 
his  infimate  eareer.  Old  Cross-Fire  was  an  ex- 
pert woodsman ;  and  many  a  borderer  was  willing 
to  bear  testimony  to  his  surprising  skill  as  a  marks- 
man. He  had  frequently  come  in  collision  with 
Major  M'Colloch,  Lewis  Wetzel,  and  other  famous 
Indian  hunters;  but  all  their  stratagem  and  prowess 
were  rainly  exerted ; — ^the  Mingo  inyariably  came 
"^  oQscathed,  and  waa  emboldened  to  inflict  his 
sets  of  wanton  cruelty  with  increased  temerity. 
His  person  was  familiar  to  most  of  the  settlers. 
He  was  of  herculean  fabric,  his  height  being  seve- 
ral inches  over  six  feet;  and  every  part  of  his 
Tost  frame  was  built  io  admirable  proportion,  if 
*e  except  his  arms,  which,  like  those  of  Rob  Roy 
M'Gregor,  were  so  long  that 

"The  thief  coald  stand  in  upright  mien, 
And  fairly  grip  his  knees.'* 

He  carried  a  rifle  of  more  than  ordinary  weight, 
vhich  he  cross-fired  from  his  left  shoulder,  and, 
tboQgh  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  with  almost 
xiTarying  accuracy  and  effect. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident  about  to  be  related, 
the  lodians  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  their 
b^t:le  incursions  into  Western  Virginia.  Most 
"t  them  had  retired  farther  west,  to  operate  against 
th^  ^eulements  on  the  lower  section  of  the  Ohio. 
£'tiQ  Old  Cross-Fire  himself,  who  lingered  about 
'^VhecJiog  long  after  his  tawny  comrades  had 
''^aoged  their  seat  of  war,  was  now  seldom  spoken 
^i  ^y  the  settlers.  The  prevailing  idea  was  that 
^  ^  forsaken  his  old  theatre  of  operations  for 
a.'Kjfther  that  promised  a  better  remuneration  for  his 
tods.  The  only  individual  who  dissented  from  this 
opinion  was  Lewis  Wetzel,  one  of  the  most  sue- 
ces^fal  Indian  scouts  ever  known.  Wetzel  was, 
T'^haps,  possessed  of  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
I'fthe  character  and  habits  of  the  Mingo  chief  than 
any  vhite  man  on  the  border,  for  he  had  often  been 
^Q  eye  witness  of  his  crafty  movements  when  beset 
^y  his  enemies.  The  chief  had  long  been  the  es- 
f-'cial  object  of  Wetzers  hatred ;  and  thongh  he 
^i4  often  laid  deep  plans  to  ensnare  him,  the 
vJy  saTage  always  found  means  to  frustrate  thera. 


In  the  coarse  of  his  recent  rambles  through  the 
country,  Wetzel  frequently  discovered  some  pecu- 
liar mark  or  sign  which  confirmed  him  in  hia  con- 
viction that  the  Indian  had  not  left  the  neighbor- 
hood. His, friends  endeavored  to  persuade  him 
that  he  was  mistaken ;  but  he  resolutely  adhered  to 
his  opinion,  and  declared  that  he  would  yet  *'  be 
the  death  of  the  cursed  old  red  dog.^ 

As  Wetzel  could  not  convince  the  settlers  that 
Old  Cross-Fire  was  yet  lurking  about  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  ceased  to  mention  his  name;  but 
never  allowed  a  week  to  elapse  without  taking  a 
scout  through  the  country  in  the  hope  of  coming  in 
contact  with  him.  The  settlers,  however,  lulled 
themselves  into  security ;  and,  apprehensive  of  no 
impending  danger,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
They  cleared  the. rich  bottom-lands,  built  substan- 
tial fences,  planted  their  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
soon  gave  an  air  of  comfort,  and  a  promise  of 
plenty,  to  their  infant  settlement.  Their  imple- 
mentis  of  war  were  thrown  aside  as  articles  no 
longer  useful.  A  man,  it  is  true,  was  occasionally 
seen  with  a  rifle  upon  his  shoulder;  but  no  other 
purpose  was  had  in  view  than  to  shoot  a  deer  or  a 
wild  turkey. 

About  this  time  a  young  man  from  the  east  of 
the  Alleghanies  arrived  at  the  Wheeling  settle- 
ments. He  had  performed  the  entire  journey 
across  the  mountains,  on  horseback,  at  an  incle- 
ment season  of  the  year,  and  was  nearly  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  exposure  to  the  elements.  He 
was  destined  to  Kentucky,  but  gladly  accepted  an 
invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  with  Col.  Zane,  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  at  Wheeling,  to  whom  he 
bore  a  letter  of  introduction. 

Elliot  Frazier  had  scarcely  passed  a  day  in  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  Col.  Zane,  before  he  was 
seized  with  disease,  the  effects  of  his  recent  expo- 
sure, which  confined  him  to  his  bed.  His  malady 
assumed  a  serious  character,  depriving  him  at  times 
of  his  reason.  He  laid  for  many  days  unconscious 
of  his  condition,  and  insensible  to  what  was  passing 
around  him.  When  at  length  his  disease  took  a 
favorable  turn,  and  his  mind  regained  its  suspended 
powers,  he  discovered  that  a  beautiful  being  was 
hovering  over  his  couch — tenderly  administering 
to  his  wants,  and  manifesting,  by  the  sweet  smUe 
that  pla^yed  upon  Jier  countenance,  a  pleasurable 
feeling  at  witnessing  the  improvement  of  his  con- 
dition. 

The  good  Samaritan  who  watched  over  the 
stranger-youth  was  Rose  Mason,  the  fairest  flower 
that  bloomed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  She  was 
the  adopted  daughter  of  Col.  Zane,  the  intimate 
friend  of  her  gallant  father,  who  had  lost  his  life  in 
a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Indians,  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  war.  Rose  had  received  her 
education  at  one  of  the  best  seminaries  the  *'  old 
I  settlements"  afforded  in  those  days;  but  she  had 
'imbibed  no  sentiment  that  destroyed  the  native 
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simplicity  of  her  manners.  She  was  a  yoang  lady 
of  fine  intellect;  and  her  heart  was  filled  with  af- 
fection and  gentle  sympathies,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  unworthy  passion.  Although  she  was  deli- 
cately sensible  to  every  thing  unbecoming  her  sex, 
she  saw  no  impropriety  in  contributing  all  in  her 
power  towards  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow 
mortal.  She  volunteered  her  services  cheerfully 
to  act  the  part  of  nurse  to  the  patient.  She  felt  a 
rational  pleasure  in  supplying  the  invalid  with 
every  little  comfort  which  his  situation  required. 
Under  her  soothing  ministration  Elliot  regained 
his  health. 

The  youth  now  often  spoke  of  continuing  his 
journey  to  Kentucky.  Day  after  day,  however, 
passed  by,  and  he  still  remained  at  Wheeling.  In 
sparsely  populated  regions  strong  personal  attach- 
ments are  quickly  formed.  The  manly  bearing  of 
Elliot  had  rendered  him  a  favorite  among  all  the 
settlers,  and  they  strongly  urged  him  to  abandon 
his  original  intention,  and  remain  where  he  was. 
To  this  proposition  he  declared  he  could  not  ac- 
cede ;  but  when  the  image  of  Rose  Mason  presented 
itself  before  his  mind's  eye,  he  was  nearly  tempted 
to  recall  his  words. 

Since  the  arrival  of  young  Frazier,  a  new  feel- 
ing had  found  its  way  into  Rose's  heart — a  feeling 
which  she  was  unable  to  explain.  When  he  spoke 
to  her  about  bis  expected  departure,  a  shade  of 
melancholy  would  overspread  her  countenance  and 
banish  completely  the  bright  smile  that  usually 
dwelt  upon  it.  There  was  no  dissimulation  in  the 
maiden;  she  felt  that  his  absence  would  cause  her 
to  be  unhappy,  and  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  sorrow  with  which  she  contemplated  the  event. 

"Elliot,''  said  she,  one  day,  **you  must  agree  to 
remain  with  us.     We  cannot  spare  you." 

"It  will  never  do!"  exclaimed  the  youth — "I 
have  been  idling  my  time  here  too  long  already; 
and  I'll  jump  aboard  the  first  boat  that  passes  down 
the  river." 

"  We  will  all  feel  very  unhappy  when  you  arc 
gone." 

"  Not  more  so  than  I  will.  Rose,"  replied  Elliot. 
"  The  happiest  days  of  my  life,"  he  continued, 
"were  those  of  my  recent  sickness.  If  it  were 
not  wicked  I  could  almost  pray  for  another  oppor- 
tunity to  have  you  for  my  ministering  angel." 

"Elliot!" 

"Forgive  me.  Rose.  I  felt  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  your  kind  attentions,  and  I  knew  not 
how  to  express  it." 

"  I  am  going  to  Short  creek,  to-morrow,  to  visit 
a  friend,"   said  Rose,  "and  you  must  go  with 


me. 
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"It  is  hard  to  refuse  you,"  replied  Elliot;  "but 
I  may  miss  an  opportunity  of  descending  the  river 
if  I  go  with  you.  The  water  is  up  now,  and  boats 
may  be  expected  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  not  excuse  you,"  said  Rose.    "A  day  or 


a  week  is  of  no  consequence  to  you.     If  yon  misa 
the  first  boat,  you  can  wait  for  another." 

"True;  but" 

"  I  will  listen  to  no  more  objections,"  interrupted 
the  maiden ;  "yon  mu3t  be  my  companion  to  Sboit 
creek,  to-morrow." 

"And  why  not  for  life?"  asked  Elliot. 

No  reply  was  made  to  this  question.  Rose  had 
not  anticipated  such  an  interrogatory ;  nor  did  its 
full  meaning,  at  first,  flash  upon  her  mind.  Bat 
when  its  true  sense  became  apparent  to  her,  & 
thrill  went  to  her  heart,  and  a  deep  blush  safiused 
her  cheek.  For  the  first  time,  she  now  fbund  that , 
she  was  in  love.  She  spoke  in  an  altered  tone, 
without  raising  her  head,  which  she  had,  unwit- 
tingly, cast  down. 

"You  will  go  with  me?"  she  said. 

"  Most  surely,  dear  Rose,"  replied  Elliot,  who  ! 
was  delighted  to  find  that  he  had  not  offended  her  | 
by  the  abruptness  of  his  words.    "  I  can  refuse  yoi  ' 
nothing,"  he  added ;  "  and  the  boats  may  come  aitd 
go,  by  fleets,  for  all  that  I  care."  ' 

"  I  will  depend  upon  you,"  said  the  maiden,  &s  i 
she  left  him ;  for  Rose's  mind  was  filled  with  coch 
strange  ideas  that  she  was  glad  to  seek  solitude. 

Soon  after  the  sun  had  arisen  on  the  following 
day,  Elliot  Frazier  was  before  the  door  busied  in 
cleaning  his  rifle.  Lewis  Wetzel  just  then  ap- 
proached him  from  the  direction  of  the  high  hiU  m 
rear  of  the  fort. 

"What's  to  be  done  to-day,  EUitl"  inquired 
the  hunter,  as  he  came  up  to  the  youth,  and  low- 
ered his  gun  to  his  feet. 

"I  am  going  to  Short  creek  with  Miss  Mason,' 
said  Elliot.  "  I  qihall  take  my  gun  along,  and  if  I 
can  only  get  a  glance  at  a  buck's  tail,  I'll  bring  it 
home  as  a  trophy  of  my  skill  in  rifle  shootiz^.'* 

"  If  you  see  a  deer,  EUit,"  said  the  scout,  laugh- 
ingi  "you'll  be  sure  to  git  the  buck  fever." 

"Never  fear!"  replied  the  youth. 

"Sich  things  always  happen  to  green  hands^' 
said  Wetzel ;  "  but  you'll  git  over  the  fever  by-aod- 
by.  That  rifle  of  youm  aint  exactly  to  my  likin|r/ 
he  continued ;  and  here  he  took  the  richly  mounted 
rifle  of  the  young  man  and  deliberately  examined 
it  in  all  its  parts.  "  It's  too  light,  intirely ;  and  as 
for  these  silver  fixin's,  they  aint  of  any  manner  of 
use. 
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"They  will  not  prevent  it  from  shooting  weU,** 
said  Elliot. 

"  No  I  nor  neither  they  wont,"  rejoined  Wetxel ; 
"but  I'll  be  skinned  if  I'd  have  'em  on  a  gun  of 
mine.  Now,  here's  my  old  woman,  EUit,"  added 
the  hunter,  as  he  raised  his  weather-beatm  ri&e 
from  the  ground :  "  an  uglier  old  rip  you  never  Isjd 
your  eyes  on;  but,  then,  there's  no  mistake  in  her. 
She  always  tells.  Many's  the  red  skin  she's  sost 
to  his  long  home." 

"  It  is  a  valuable  piece,  without  doubt,"  said  the 
youth. 
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"The  red  dogs  think  ao»  any  how,'*  retarned 
WetKl. 

"  I  soppose  you  are  almost  out  of  practice  in 
kiHingthemr 

"Well,  I  may  say  you  are  about  half  right,  El- 
iit;  I  haiot  had  a  ^mpse  of  one  since  last  fall. 
Pre  got  s  strong  notion  to  put  off  down  to  Kain- 
tack  with  you.  They  say  they  are  not  scarce 
thereabouts;  but  I  canH  agree  to  leaye  these  set- 
tiemeats  ontil  I  finish  that  cursed  rascal,  Old  Cross- 
fire. The  scamp  has  balked  me  so  often  that  I 
bsTe  sworn  vengeance  on  him.  I  know  he^s  still 
soeaking  about  these  quarters,  becaae  I  come 
across  some  sign  of  him  every  now  and  then.  I 
Tas  out  all  last  night  and  the  night  afore,  in  sarch 
of  the  old  dog." 

"  You  do  not  imagine,"  asked  Elliot,  "  that  he 
ii  lurking  about  here  now,  do  you  ?" 

'That's  exactly  what  I  think,"  said  Wetzel. 

**  He  will  not^dare  molest  us,  Lewis  V^ 

"Iwonldn't  trust  him." 

"Lewis,  how  far  is  it  to  Short  creek?" 

"  It  might  be  twelve  miles  by  the  way  you  will 
have  to  go.    Can  yoa  keep  the  track,  think  you!" 

"  Mias  Mason  knows  the  course ;  she  will  have 
to  pilot  Qs  along." 

'*WeQ,  she  wont  lose  the  path,  you  may  de- 
pend ;  she's  an  uncommon  nice  young  woman,  El- 
lit;  and  she  rides  equal  to  a  trooper,  in  the  bar- 
lain.   Bat  yonder  comes  your  critters." 

In  soother  moment  the  horses  were  brought  to 
the  door.  Rose  made  her  appearance,  and  was 
assiited  into  her  saddle  by  Elliot;  whilst  Wetzel 
held  her  plump  white  poney  by  the  bridle. 

"  It  really  does  me  good,  child,  to  see  you  look 
•0  wen,''  said  the  scout  to  Rose.  "  Now,  be  care- 
ful,^ he  enjoined,  *'in  riding  along  them  steep 
ridges,  child.  Ill  be  right  down  oneasy  until  I 
hear  you've  got  safe  to  your  journey's  eend." 

'*  Thank  you,  Lewis,"  said  Rose ;  ''  we  will  try 
ud  not  ^  off  our  horses." 

Elliot  was  now  mounted,  bearing  his  rifle  in  his 
left  hand. 

^Ill  help  you,  Ellit,  to  bring  your  buck  in," 
taid  Wetzel,  with  a  significant  smile — '*only  take 
care  of  the  bock  fever !     Good  bye." 

Elliot  and  Rose  mored  off  briskly,  along  the 
bridle  path,  up  the  hill.  The  narrowness  of  the 
road  compelled  them  to  ride  singly — ^Rose  taking 
the  lead.  After  passing  some  distance  along  the 
u>p  of  the  ridge,  the  path  descended  the  opposite 
Bide,  and  led  to  a  large  run,  in  the  bed  of  which 
(hey  now  were  obliged  to  ride.  The  run  was  very 
mgh,  and  had,  for  the  most  part,  a  ledge  of  rocks 
for  its  bed.  The  hoofs  of  the  horses  striking 
&g:iiQst  the  rocks,  and  the  reckless  splashing  of 
ihe  waier,  occasioned  more  noise  than  was  desi- 
:aole. 

**!  fear,  Rose,"  said  Elliot,  "  that  this  is  a  dan- 
{:«ou9  road  for  a  lady  to  travel." 
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"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  she;  *'  I  have  went  over 
it  several  times." 

''  It  is  a  miserably  poor  one.  Rose,  I  must  say. 
I  despise  a  road  that  makes  me  ride  behind  yoa 
perpetually;  and,  here,  I  am  splashing  you  out- 
rageously !" 

**  We  will  soon  leave  the  run,  and  go  up  another 
ridge.    The  road  will  be  better,  then,  I  hope." 

**And  so  do  I,  with  all  my  soul !  I  almost  wish 
I  had  not  brought  my  gun  along,  as  I  find  more 
difficulty  in  carrying  it  over  this  awful  road  than  I 
expected." 

*'  Do  you  think  you  could  shoot  a  deer,  Elliott" 

"  I  do,  most  assuredly.  Rose ;  and  I  hope  to  con- 
vince you  that  I  can  before  we  reach  our  joumey^s 
end." 

"  Is  your  gun  well  loaded  1" 

*' Loaded !"  reiterated  Elliot;  "the  inquiry  was 
well  timed,  for  I  really  forgot  to  charge  my  gun 
before  starting.  Now,  if  we  were  to  see  a  deer,  I 
should  be  vexed  almost  to  death/' 

"  There  is  our  tuming-off  place,"  said  Rose,  as 
they  reached  the  point  at  which  the  path  diverged 
from  the  run,  and  they  both  rode  out  of  the  water. 

'*  I  must  dismount  here !"  exclaimed  £lliot,  "  to 
load  my  rifle.  It  will  never  do  to  ride  through  the 
woods  with  an  empty  rifle  in  one's  hand,  when  he 
has  powder  and  balls  in  abundance  with  him." 

The  young  man  dismounted  his  steed,  and  fast- 
ened the  bridle  to  a  sapling  near  by ;  after  which, 
he  commenced  loading  his  rifle. 

"  Make  haste,  Elliot!"  exclaimed  Rose,  who  still 
sat  upon  her  saddle,  "  I  see  Oideer  up  the  run !" 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  youth,  as  he  hurriedly  re- 
turned his  ramrod ;  and  quickly  elevating  his  fire- 
lock as  high  as  his  breast,  he  cast  his  eyes  in  the 
direction  designated  by  Rose's  hand. 

*'  I  see  him!"  he  ejaculted  hastily.  The  animal, 
which  was  a  fine  buck,  was  probably  a  hundred 
yards  up  the  run,  standing  apparently  motionless, 
and  looking  directly  towards  the  wayfarers.  "  I 
will  give  him  a  piece  of  cold  lead,"  he  added,  *'  if 
he  will  stand  long  enough.  Rose,  will  your  poney 
frighten  when  I  shoot  1" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  replied.  "  Try  your 
skill,  but  be  sure  to  hit  him«" 

"Trust  me  that  far.  Rose,"  rejoined  the  youth. 

He  cautioned  Rose  to  hold  a  tight  rein,  and  be 
upon  her  guard,  when  he  should  fire.  Carefully 
describing  a  small  circuit  along  the  adjacent  hill- 
side, the  novitiate  hunter  at  last  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  favorable  position  from  which  to  fire  at  the 
noble  animal,  which  was  still  gazing  at  the  horses. 
Elliot  supported  his  piece  against  the  side  of  a 
large  tree,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired.  The 
buck  fell  upon  his  foro  knees.  Satisfied  that  his 
shot  had  been  successful,  his  first  object  was  to 
glance  towards  Rose  to  see  whether  the  horses 
had  remained  steady.  Both  animals  were  standing 
where  he  had  left  them,  and  Rose  waved  her  hand- 
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kerchief  in  compliment  to  the  young  hunter's  skill. 
Trailing  his  rifle  at  arm's  length,  he  bounded  to- 
wards his  expected  victim  with  a  joyful  counte- 
nance. The  deer,  however,  suddenly  recovered 
itself,  and  retreated,  limpingly,  up  the  ravine. 
Elliot  started  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive — expecting 
at  every  step  to  see  him  fall  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
which  was,  at  every  leap  the  animal  made,  staining 
the  leaves,  and  clearly  marking  out  his  course. 
But  the  wounded  buck  continued  on  at  a  gait  which 
slightly  outstripped  the  toilsome  march  of  his  pur- 
suer, until,  at  length,  he  fell  from  exhaustion  of  his 
vital  powers.  In  a  few  minutes  more  the  trium- 
phant young  hunter,  to  secure  his  prize  from  the 
beasts  of  prey  until  he  could  have  him  brought  into 
the  fort,  had  the  lifeless  buck  swung  high  in  the 
air  on  the  top  of  a  hickory  sapling. 

Elliot  was  full  of  pleasurable  excitement.  He 
had  now  killed  his  first  deer,  and  he  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  idea  of  telling  Licwis  Wetzel 
that  his  predictions  about  the  **  buck  fever"  had 
proved,  by  the  event,  erroneous.  He  lost  no  time 
in  retracing  his  steps  towards  the  place  at  which 
he  had  lefl  Rose ;  and  he  derived  a  renewed  plea- 
sure from  the  reflection  that  he  had  borne  out  her 
own  last  injunction. 

He  had  performed  bat  a  sliort  distance  of  his  re- 
trograde march,  when  he  discovered  his  horse  gal- 
loping towards  him,  with  nostrils  distended,  and 
the  reins  of  his  bridle  broken  and  flapping  against 
his  breast.  A  familiar  word  spoken  to  the  af- 
frighted steed  caused  him  to  stop,  and  Ids  master 
secured  him.  Tying  together  the  broken  reins  as 
well  as  he  could,  he  vaulted  upon  the  saddle  and 
dashed  off  down  the  ravine  at  full  speed.  The 
horse  frequently  started  at  some  object  on  the  way- 
side, and  the  free  use  of  the  spur  became  necessary 
to  urge  him  rapidly  for\%'ard.  When  he  reached 
the  point  at  which  he  expected  to  find  his  fair 
charge,  she  was  gone ! 

The  feelings  of  the  youth  at  this  juncture  were 
peculiarly  painful.  The  smile  of  delight,  which 
had  but  a  few  moments  before  illumined  his  coun- 
tenance, was  now  exchanged  for  an  expression  of 
mingled  melancholy,  mortification  and  anguish. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  conjecture  what  had 
become  of  Rose ;  but  he  had  too  much  evidence 
before  liim  to  doubt  that  soma  serious  event  had 
transpired  during  the  time  that  he  was  absent.  He 
shouted  aloud,  but  no  response  was  made  to  his 
call.  The  more  he  reflected,  the  deeper  appeared 
the  mystery;  and  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
what  course  he  should  adopt.  He  resigned  him- 
self to  despair ;  and,  scarcely  aware  of  what  he 
was  doing,  galloped  off  up  the  bridle  path  which  he 
and  Rose  had  intended  to  pursue.  Occasionally 
he  would  rein  in  his  steed  to  enable  him  to  exam- 
ine the  path,  with  the  hope  of  detecting  the  traces 
of  horse's  feet;  but  the  density  of  the  leaves  which  **Aye,  Old  Crosss-Fire !"  repeated  WeUel,«l 
covered  the  ground,  effectually  defeated  the  ob-' rather  a  sneering  emphasis,  •*  he's  at  the  top  fl 


ject.  When  he  had  neariy  sunnounted  the  H|^ 
the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  saluted  hii  ewi  wUi 
he  distinctly  heard  a  bullet  whis  put  hiM  hmi,. 
The  horse,  seized  with  renewed  alarm,  phQ|il 
precipitately  down  the  hill — ^passing  foikfodjvm 
the  brush  and  fallen  timber,  and  calling  into  n^ 
sition  all  the  coolness  and  equestrian  skill  of  ElUii^ 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  his  seat.  Iheiul^ 
another  shot  was  fired  from  a  different  tpuMf 
which  lodged  itself  in  the  withers  of  the 
whose  headlong  speed  now  became  redoubled. 

It  was  apparent  to  the  youth  that  he  y 
by  a  party  of  Indians.  A  moment's  reflecting 
tcrmined  him  to  repair,  with  all  possible  vxftA. 
tion,  to  the  fort,  and  have  a  detachment  of  mm  Hit' 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  felt  cooTinced  tfMj 
Rose  had  been  captured  by  them;  and  inwiidlyi^' 
proaching  himself  as  the  cause  of  her  calamity,  hi^ 
uttered  a  solemn  vow  to  rescue  her,  or  die  iatli- 
attempt. 

Within  five  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  EM 
every  living  being  in  the  settlement  was  coUflClri 
within  the  stockade  fort  at  Wheeling.  The  iMf 
of  the  youth  was  told  in  a  few  words.  J 

"  This  is  a  distressing  affair/*  said  Cd.  Zm%j 
the  commandant  of  the  garrison.  "  It  is  foiUmMbl 
however,  that  Major  M^Colloch  is  with  as  to4qb^ 
Twelve  mounted  men  under  his  conunand  wittfl^ 
ture  the  copper-colored  rascals  before  suneeti  H 
restore  the  dear  child  to  us  unharmed.  What  fl| 
you,  Major  M'Colloch  V 

*'  I  am  always  ready,  sir,  for  any  thing  in  if 
shape  of  an  Indian   fight,''  replied   the 
hunter. 

"Then  select  twelve  men — ^myaelf  among ^ 
number — mount  us  on  the  fleetest  hones  wn 
find,  and — but  I  need  not  tell  you  more. 
is  precious.     You  pick  the  men,  and  I  go 
get  the  honscs  in  readiness." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  answered  M'Colloch,''' 
quickly  loo !     Lewis  Wetzel !" 

"  Here !"  replied  Lewis,  as  he  elbowed  lui' 
through  the  group  of  persons  which  had 
around  the  major. 

"  I  put  you  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  will( 
pect  much  from  you,"  continued  M'Colloch. 

"  Major  Mac,"  said  Wetzel,  *•  I  don't 
coloners  plan,  any  way  I  can  sifl  it  throogh. 
spose  we  all  want  to  have  the  child  fetch  tall 
safe  and  sound,  but  I  know  very  well  the  thfl| 
can't  be  done  'cording  to  the  colonel's  plan.** 

"Why  noti"  respectfully  inquired  M'CoOoril 
who  reposed  almost  unbounded  confidence  in  M 
judgment  and  skill  of  Lewis  Wetzel. 

"  Becase  the  very  minute  Old  CrosB-Fire  M 
himself" 

"  Old  Cross-Fiie !"  exclaimed  a  dozen  voieeii 
once. 
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*'  Then,  Lewis,  I  am  resolved  that  my  rifle  shall 
kill  the  infernal  old  scoundrel!*' 

'<  Tut,  tut,  EUit !  Do  jest  as  I  tell  you ;  I  didn*t 
fetch  you  along  to  talk  that  way.  Boy,  there's 
nary  man  in  this  part  of  the  univarse  that  Td  trust 
with  Old  Cross-Fire." 

*'  But  if  a  fair  chance  should  offer,  Lewis,  why 
may  I  not  as  well  pull  at  him  V 

*'  Becase  it  wouldn't  be  of  no  use,  at  all ;  for  it 
runs  strong  in  my  head  tfiat  powder  and  lead  can't 
kill  him.  My  old  woman  here  has  tried  so  often 
to  hush  his  jaw,  without  doing  it,  that  I've  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  him  some  other  way.  He's  got 
a  charmed  life — ^that's  a  clear  case !" 

*'  Fudge,  Lewis !  Do  you  believe  in  such  old 
woman's  stories !" 

'*Well,  I  dont't  know  that  I  do,  as  a  gineral 
thing;  but  I  must  say  that  I've  satisfied  myself 
that  Old  Cross-Fire  is  proof  agin  rifle  balls,  any 
how.  But  we  must  move  along  quicker,  Ellit. 
We're  only  half  way  to  Short  creek,  and  we 
haven't  a  minute's  time  to  spare." 

'*  I  can  keep  up  with  you — ^move  along,"  said 
the  youth. 

'*  It  is  high  time  to  quit  talking,  now,"  observed 
the  elder  hunter,  in  a  softened  tone,  after  they  had 
left  the  run  some  distance  in  their  rear.  "A  body 
has  to  be  quiet  when  he  gits  about  the  Indians,  or 
they'll  be  mighty  apt  to  git  about  him." 

Elliot  promised  to  keep  silence.  The  two  hun- 
ters now  quickened  their  pace,  though  care  was 
taken  to  bring  their  feet  to  the  ground  as  lightly  as 
possible.  Wetzel,  who  walked  before  his  youthftil 
companion,  continually  glanced  his  well-practised 
eyes  around  him,  penetrating  the  mazes  of  the 
forest  on  every  side.  He  moved  with  surprising 
stillness,  and  never  uttered  a  syllable,  unless  it 
might  have  been  to  check  his  comrade  for  making 
unnecessary  noise. 

When  the  hunters  reached  the  mouth  of  Short 
creek,  the  sun  was  nearly  ready  to  disappear  be- 
hind the  bold  heights  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Ohio.  The  banks  of  the  creek,  at  its  confluence 
with  the  river,  were  abrupt,  though  not  high,  and 
covered  even  to  their  extreme  borders  with  a  luzu* 
riant  growth  of  pawpaws.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
beach  of  either  stream  was  dry  and  sandy ;  but  a 
wide  strip  of  wet  and  unctuous  earth  next  to  the 
water's  edge,  had  been  exposed  to  view  by  the  re- 
cent subsidence  of  a  &eshet. 

**This  is  the  eend  of  our  tramp,"  whispered 
Wetzel  to  his  companion.  They  were  then  stand- 
ing at  the  lower  angle  of  the  junction  of  the 
streams — screened,  however,  from  observation  by 
the  thick  pawpaw  grove  which  extended  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipice. . 

'*  What  is  to  be  done,  now  t"  asked  the  youth,  in 
a  like  low  whisper. 

"  I'll  see,"  said  Wetzel.    "  Yon  stay  where  you 


are,  and  do  not  budge  a  peg,  nor  make  a  bit  of 
noise,  while  I  go  and  look  around  a  little." 

He  cautiously  drew  the  branches  aside,  and 
glided  through  the  bushes  with  a  quietness  peculiar 
to  the  skilful  Indian  hunter.  Afier  an  abseace  of 
several  minutes  he  returned,  and  made  a  signal  to 
Elliot  to  follow  him.  The  latter  stepped  forward 
as  cautiously  as  he  could,  and  accompanied  Lewis 
a  few  rods  up  the  creek  bank,  when  (he  elder 
hunter  called  the  attention  of  his  companion  to  the 
stumps  of  two  boshes,  on  which  the  recent  marks 
of  the  hatchet  were  visible. 

"  This  one,"  whispered  Wetzel,  stoopiog  down 
to  the  nearer  stump,  "  was  cut  by  Old  Cross-Fire 
himself." 

"  How  do  you  know  that !"  inquired  Elliot 

"  Can't  you  see  that  it  was  cut  by  a  left-handed 
man?  The  highest  pint  of  a  stump  is  always 
where  the  heel  of  the  hatchet  cuts  it ;  and  that 
high  pint  is  next  to  us  on  this  stump,  and  on  tlie 
left  side." 

"I  understand  you,"  said  the  youth.  "Yooi 
reasoning  is  conclusive  that  the  bush  was  cnt  by  i 
left-handed  man." 

"  Now  look  at  the  other  stump,"  resumed  Wet- 
zel, **  and  give  me  your  idea  about  that." 

Elliot  carefully  examined  the  second  stump,  and 
ventured  his  opinion  promptly. 

"  This  one,"  said  he,  '*  was  cut  by  a  right-handed 
man,  because  the  highest  point  of  the  stump  is  on 
the  right  side." 

'<  That's  right,  Ellit.  I've  larnt  you  that  much, 
and  it's  worth  minding,  too." 

"Why  is  the  information  so  valuable!" 

"  It's  valuble  on  this  account,  Ellit :  you  see  it 
shows  us  that  there  have  been  at  least  two  red- 
skins here — one  left-handed  and  one  right-handed 
one.  The  left-handed  one  is  Old  Cross-Fire,  be- 
case he's  the  only  left-handed  man  I  know  of  in 
these  parts ;  and  the  other,  I  judge,  is  one  of  his 
hangera-on." 

"  But  might  there  not  have  been  more  than  two, 
Lewis  1" . 

"  So  there  might,  but  we  can't  tell,"  said  Wet- 
zel, as  he  moved  near  the  bank,  and  cast  his  keen 
eyes  upon  the  bosom  of  the  water.  "There's 
another  discivery  I've  made,"  he  added.  "  Do  yoa 
see  that  little  green  twig  in  the  creek  there  T*^ 

Elliot  glanced  his  eye  in  the  direction  denoted 
by  his  comrade's  finger,  and  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

"  Well,  Ellit,  that  little  twig  is  fast  to  Old  Cross- 
Fire's  canoe,  which  is  there  sunk  In  the  water; 
and  I  arger  that  these  bushes  here  were  cut  to 
make  forks  to  fasten  it  to  the  bottom." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Elliot. 

"And  I  now  arger  that  there  might  have  been 
one  or  more  Indians  taking  care  of  the  eanoe^ 
while  the  old  dog  and  his  imp  come  ashore  to  est 
the  forks." 
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**  YoQ  reason  li>&  philoaopher,  Lewis.     I  will 
loon  beeome  an  'P^^  hunter,  ander  your  tutor- 

'*  Sow,  EUit  ^^  t^c  scout,  "  you  go  back  to 

your  old  pkce*^^  ^^P  ^^iet,  and  have  a  bright 

look-out,  whi}  1  slip  around  the  pint  of  that  hill 

and  see  what*  goi^^  <>°*     ^^T  ^  qoi^t,  and  do  as 
I  teO  you.  A^U  he  back  before  you  get  oneasy.'* 

The  tw  hunters  separated :  ElUot  to  seek  his 
of^al  4>Ter,  and  the  other  to  obtain  some  infor- 
Batioojf  the  expected  enemy.  The  former  ex- 
amised  the  priming  of  his  gun,  and  satisfied  him- 
sdf  that  erery  thing  was  in  proper  order  for  ser- 
nce.  He  seated  himself  upon  the  ground  and 
kept  remarkably  quiet — busying  his  mind,  most 
of  the  time,  in  fancying  the  situation  of  Rose. 
Sometimes  he  was  ready  to  conclude  that  she  had 
Men  a  victim  to  sarage  cruelty,  but  he  endea- 
Tored  to  dispel  such  gloomy  ideas  from  his  mind, 
and  contemplate  only  the  brighter  side  of  the  pie- 
tare.  He  was  unhappy,  however,  in  spite  of  his 
effoTts  to  restore  his  spirits  to  their  wonted  buoy- 
aney.  In  the  midst  of  his  meditations,  he  felt 
something  strike  him  upon  the  shoulder  from  be- 
hind. He  sprang  upon  his  feet  and  discovered 
Lewis  Wetzel  standing  near  him. 

'^It's  wen  I  aint  an  Indian !"  said  the  latter. 

Elliot  was  much  mortified  to  think  that  he  had 
aQowed  himself  to  be  surprized  so  easily. 

"  Lewis,  yon  have  learned  me  another  lesson,'' 
said  be,  '*  and  I  shall  profit  by  it." 

"*  See  that  yon  do,  EUit,"  replied  Wetzel,  in  a 
low  Toice.  **  Ton  must  be  quiet,  now,"  he  added, 
in  a  whisper. 

"  Did  you  see  any  thing  1"  asked  Elliot. 

"  Yes;  they  are  coming !" 

"Who!" 

"  Old  Cross-Flre,  and  three  others." 

".\nd  Rose  1" 

"  She's  safe  enough,  riding  the  little  white  po- 
Bey,  and  Old  Cross-Fire  is  leading  it  slong." 

^  Lewis,  111  shoot  the  impudent  scoundrel,  if  I 
(iieforitP  muttered  the  youth;  and  he  clenched 
bis  teeth  with  vage. 

"HqA,  ElUt,  hush!— Do  as  I  tell  yon,  and  all 
will  be  weD.  Crouch  down  as  low  as  you  can,  and 
be  quiet." 

"^The  old  red-skinned  wretch!"  growled  the 
yooog  hunter. 

*" Be  easy,  boy!"  said  Wetzel ;  ^*  he  is  not  to  be 
&hot,  I  tell  yoQ.  Ill  attend  to  him.  Ellit,  you 
^e  fitting  feverish;  I  see  it  on  you  a'ready. 
Keep  cool — keep  cool— or  you  can  never  shoot  to 
kiD.^ 

The  eye  of  Wetzel  was  quick  to  perceive  that 
his  youthful  comrade  was  laboring  under  some 
fterroas  excitement,  occ^isioned  by  the  novelty  and 
pi^ohable  danger  of  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

"^m  be  cool  presently,"  he  re]died. 


**  Only  do  as  I  tell  you,  Ellit.  Lay  low,  and 
draw  your  breath  easy ;  and  don't  whisper  another 
word,  as  you  value  your  life,  and  Rosens  too." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  either  made  the 
slightest  motion.  At  length,  the  tramping  of  the 
poney,  approaching  the  creek,  was  distinctly  heard ; 
and  Elliot  made  a  motion  towards  raising  his  head 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  Rose,  but  his  purpose  was 
promptly  thwarted  by  the  brawny  arm  of  his  com- 
panion, who  breathed,  rather  than  whispered,  in  his 
ear,  his  favorite  injunction,  "  Be  quiet !" 

Wetzel's  head  was  placed  behind  a  cluster  of 
green  leaves,  through  the  interstices  of  which  he 
was  enabled  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  shore  of  the 
creek,  opposite  the  place  at  which  the  canoe  was 
sunk.  He  observed  Old  Cross-Fire  conduct  the 
poney  to  the  margin  of  the  bank,  at  which  place 
he  lifted  his  captive  to  the  ground.  The  sobbing 
of  Rose,  at  this  time,  was  quite  audible.  As  the 
sounds  fell  upon  Elliot's  ear,  he  trembled  with 
emotion ;  and  might  have  infringed  Wetzel's  order, 
had  not  the  latter,  anticipating  something  of  the 
kind,  turned  his  face  towards  him,  and  frowned 
him  into  silence. 

Old  Cross-Fire,  setting  no  store  upon  Rose's 
saddle,  merely  stripped  the  poney  of  its  bridlei, 
which  he  slapped  across  the  animal's  back,  and, 
with  a  second  swing,  threw  it  upon  the  beach  be- 
low him.  The  poney  cantered  into  the  bushes, 
where  it  soon  commenced  feeding  upon  the  wild 
grass  at  its  feet.  In  another  moment,  the  Indians 
had  lifted  Rose  down  the  declivity,  and  their  whole 
party  appeared  on  the  beach.  Two  of  them  waded 
into  the  creek  as  far  as  the  twig  which  had  been 
observed  by  Wetzel,  where  they  plunged  their 
arms  into  the  water,  and  each  drew  forth  a  wooden 
fork.  Their  canoe  immediately  rose  to  the  sur- 
face. Dexterously  throwing  out  the  water  it  con- 
tained, they  pushed  it  to  the  shore,  where  Old 
Cross-Fire  and  the  other  warrior  had  remained  to 
stand  guard  over  Rose.  The  fair  captive  was 
then  placed  in  the  bow  of  the  canoe ;  one  of  the  In- 
dians seated  himself  about  its  centre ;  whilst  another 
drew  forth  the  paddle,  stood  erect  in  the  stem,  and 
pushed  off.  The  old  chief  and  one  Indian  remained 
on  the  beach,  probably  to  await  the  return  of  the 
canoe. 

All  of  these  motions  were  distinctly  observed  by 
Wetzel,  who  quickly  matured  his  own  plans.  The 
moment  the  canoe  was  pushed  off,  he  made  signs 
to  EUiot  to  be  in  readiness. 

"Aim!"  said  he,  in  a  scarcely  audible  whisper, 
"  at  the  fellow  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  Pint 
directly  at  his  body,  and  don't  pull  till  I  give  the 
word." 

Elliot  directed  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  towards 
the  water,  and  just  then  had  his  first  view  of  the 
enemy.  The  sight  of  Rose  slightly  disconcerted 
him ;  but  summoning  all  his  manly  energies  into 
action,  he  cocked  his  rtfie,  and  took  accurate  aim 
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at  the  designated  object.  Wetzel,  meanwhile,  gradu- 
ated his  piece  in  nearly  the  same  line  of  sight ;  and, 
at  the  instant  the  canoe  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  he  gave  the  word,  in  a  clear  whisper — 
"  PttU !" 

Both  rifles  firing  precisely  at  the  same  moment, 
blended  their  reports  so  admirably,  that  the  ear 
could  not  have  distinguished  two  separate  dischar- 
ges. Both  Indians  feU :  the  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  craft  dropped  on  its  bottom ;  but  the  other,  who 
had  been  standing  upright  in  the  stem,  capsized 
the  canoe  in  falling  over.  This  was  a  contingency 
which  Wetzel  had,  perhaps,  not  contemplated.  He 
was  prompt,  however,  in  meeting  it. 

^*  Plunge  in !"  he  whispered  to  Elliot,  who  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so,  regardless  of 
consequences.  The  youth  dropped  his  rifle,  and 
at  one  bound  was  over  the  bank,  and  at  another  in 
the  water.  He  plied  his  limbs  with  almost  super- 
human strength.  A  shot  was  fired  on  the  shore, 
but  he  scarcely  heard  it,  so  eagerly  was  he  bent 
upon  saving  Rose  from  the  frightful  death  by  which 
she  was  threatened.  For  a  short  period  afVer 
Rose  had  been  thrown  into  tlie  water,  her  dress 
buoyed  her  upon  its  surface.  Gradually,  however, 
it  became  saturated  with  the  element,  and  in  turn 
exercised  an  opposite  influence.  She  was  nearly 
exhausted  when  Elliot  came  to  her  relief.  The 
jTOUth  brought  the  unconscious  girl  to  the  shore, 
and  placed  her  in  a  position  adapted  to  restore  ani- 
mation to  her  system. 

Before  Elliot  had  swam  far  from  the  shore, 
Lewis  Wetzel,  with  a  celerity  of  motion  peculiar  to 
himself,  had  reloaded  his  rifle,  and  stealthily  placed 
himself  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  nearly  over 
the  two  Indians  who  yet  remained  on  the  beach. 
The  comrade  of  Old  Croes-Fire  had  already  raised 
his  gun  to  his  shoulder  to  fire  at  Elliot,  when  Wet- 
zel gained  his  new  position.  The  rapid  motion  of 
the  youth,  however,  ploughing  his  way  through 
the  water,  somewhat  baflied  the  savage  ;  and  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  draw  a  satisfactory  sight  upon 
the  swimmer,  a  ball  from  Lewis  Wetzers  rifle 
pierced  the  Mingo's  heart.  At  this  moment.  Old 
Oross-Fire  was  standing  near  his  companion ;  his 
keen  black  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  spot 
from  which  the  two  first  shots  were  fired.  His 
ample  chest  heaved  from  the  working  of  the  furies 
within ;  his  nostrils  were  relaxed  and  distended  al- 
ternately, and  his  giant  frame  was  braced  up  in  its 
full  height.  His  ponderous  rifle  was  held  by  his 
right  hand,  across  the  front  of  his  body,  ready 
to  be  placed  in  his  left  shoulder,  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

As  soon  as  Wetzel  fired  his  last  shot,  and  before 
the  Mingo  chief  had  time  to  make  a  motion  to- 
wards retreating,  he  dropped  his  gun,  and  leaped 
over  the  baiyc,  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger,  upon  his 
long-sought  enemy.  The  force  with  which  he 
•prang  upon  Old  Ctoss-Fire  laid  the  savage  at  foil 


length  upon  the  beach,  with  ^  ^rm  and  a  portion 
of  his  body  buried  in  the  mi^,    Wetzel  himaell 
sunk  to  his  thighs  in  the,  mud,  ^  found  it  impo»- 
sible  to  extricate  himself.     Hsi^,  however,  the 
advantage  of  the  Indian;  for  4hi\|^tter  was  lyings 
prostrate,  somewhat  stunned  by  ^^  fall,  and  de- 
prived moreover  of  the  use  of  oiv  of  his  arms. 
The  hunter,  whose  side  was  now  faced  against 
the  breast  of  the  old  chief,  finding  thai  )uji  antago- 
nist was  reviving,  seized  his  knife,  and  v»  about 
to  plunge  it  to  his  heart,  when  the  latter, ^y  a 
sweep  of  his  long  arm,  encircled  WetuPt  boly, 
and  nearly  crushed  him  to  death.    The  scoat  madt 
several  attempts  to  use  his  knife,  but  the  excru- 
ciating pain  he  experienced  from  the  iron  hag  of 
the  Mingo,  paralysed  his  powers  of  action.   At 
length,  Old  Cross-Fire  made  a  tremendous  effoit 
to  turn  himself;  and  in  doing  so  relaxed  his  arm  Id 
some  measure,  which  enabled  Wetzel  to  inflict  a 
deep  stab  in  the  chieftain's  side,  from  which  tbe 
red  current  of  life  spouted  freely.     The  savage  ut- 
tered a  yell  of  anguish,  and  his  arm  fell  powerless 
by  his  side.    Wetzel  continued  to  use  his  knife 
until  the  vital  spark  no  longer  animated  the  breast 
of  his  victim.    The  dead  body  of  the  Mingo  chief 
served  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  victorious  hooter 
in  extricating  his  legs  from  the  nure.    He  secured 
the  scalps  of  Old  Cross-Fire  and  his  eomrade— 
the  bodies  of  the  two  Indians  first  killed  hsTing 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

It  was  now  night,  but  the  moon  was  up,  and  the 
stars  shone  brightly.  Wetzel  went  in  search  of 
Elliot  and  Rose.  He  found  the  latter  much  re- 
vived, and  the  youth  was  tenderly  supporting  her 
weakened  frame,  and  making  her  sensible  of  the 
leading  events  we  have  related.  She  expressed  a 
wish  to  proceed  home  immediately.  Lewis,  after 
a  short  search,  found  both  the  poney  and  its  bridle. 
Rose  was  placed  in  the  saddle,  and  the  party  le- 
turned  in  safety  to  the  fort. 


PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sr  LKWI8  J.  CIST. 

1.— THE  LOST  CHILDREN. 

Poor  Innocents !  by  yon  lone  brook 
Are  lost  *— Ay  T  needs  it  hut  a  look 
At  Ait  low-bending,  weeping  form — 
At  hef'tf  with  childish  beauty  wann ; 
A  passing  glance  at  these  adJrest — 
The  Painter  well  hath  told  the  rest  * 

With  what  a  girlish  grace  she  stands 
Clasping  her  little  tiny  hands ; 
How  beautiful  her  looks  appear 
Of  mingled  sorrowing  and  fear. 
With,  over  all,  a  pensive  shade 
Of  quiet  resignation  spread : 
While  He — Albeit  he  must  be 
Older,  and  oaanlier  fu  than  she. 
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And,  while  he  oooM.  with  wonk  of  hope 
Still  ehecicd  her  Jittle  spirits  up — 
Now,  all  the  troth  hath  on  them  burst, 
Yidds  to  despair  and  weeping  first ! 

Afld  raeh  is  life  J-^When  sorrow's  storm  descends 
M u  stnigKln  first,  then  sinks  and  prostrate  lies ; 

While  gentle  womin  meekly  to  it  bends, 
And  ealmly  waiu  the  dswn  of  brighter  skies ! 

11.-THE  BLIND  MOTHER. 

GeoUy,  good  mother!*— yet  not  fearfully, 
For  she,  thy  duteous  daughter  *s  by  thy  side^ 

To  thy  frail  steps  and  sightless  eyes  to  be 
Bodi  itrength  and  Iight--«  helper  and  a  guide. 

IIL-THE  CONTENTED  CAPTIVE. 

Comentsd?— Should  she  not  be  so 
Who  never  happier  lot  may  know  f 
Ob !  what  to  her  were  Freedom  worth 
That  hath  been  CaptiTe  from  her  birth  T 
Blest  with  the  love  of  theae  and  iAm, 
Why  should  I  wish  that  I  were  free  ? 

The  bird,  hath  seen  some  erael  boy 
All  of  its  race  sare  it  destroy ; 
Gladly,  to  fly  his  wanton  rage, 
Returns  for  refuge  to  its  cage ; 
And  so  I  know  that  it  would  be 
With  the  poor  captive,  were  she  free ! 

Tho"  but  a  child.  Oh!  weUtheday 
I  reooUect— in  bloody  fray 
All  that  were  near  to  me  were  slain — 
My  father,  uncle,  brothera  twain ; 
And  now  with  none  but  tkest  and  (Aar, 
Why  should  1  wish  that  I  were  free  ? 


NAVARRETE  ON  SPAIN. 

ColeccioB  de  loe  Tiages  y  descubrimientos  que  hicieron  por 
BIT  ios  Espanoles,  deade  fines  del  siglo  XV,  con  varios 
<iocmDeataa  ineditoe,  concemientes  k  la  historia  de  la 
Riahna  Castellaoa,  y  de  Ios  establecimientos  Espanoles 
n  Indias,  eoordinada  6  ilustrada,  por  Don  Martin  Fer- 
oudez  de  Navarrete,  dec. — Madrid,  m  la  mpraOa  realf 
«w  d*  1625,  dM  fOHMM  m  Bvo. 

Collection  of  sea  voyages  and  discoveries,  made  by  the 
^lAiiitnli,  from  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century— 
vith  Tarioofi  docomenu,  hitherto  unpublished,  relating  to 
(^  biatory  of  the  Spanish  Marine,  and  the  esuhlishments 
of  Spain  m  the  Indies,  arranged  and  illustrated  by  Don 
Uvtia  Fernandez  de  Navarrete,  &.c— Madrid,  from  the 
"^jng*.    1925,  2  voLBm. 

We  have  not,  at  this  late  day,  taken  up  the  work 
<)f  XaTurete,  for  the  purpose  of  examining,  in  de- 
itil,  the  interesting  materials  wliich  it  contains. 
The  nomeroiis  docaments  and  facts  which  he  gave 
to  the  light,  and  which  relieve  from  obscurity  and 
^TTfjt,  the  euly  history  of  our  continent,  as  well  as 
of  Its  discoverer  and  his  sovereigns,  have  famished 
themes  for  some  of  the  ablest  pens  of  oar  coantry. 
The  history  of  the  life  and  voyages  of  Christopher 
Columbus  by  Mr.  Irving— Mr.  Cushing's  delightful 


Rmniniseences  of  Spain,  and  more  lately,  the  pro- 
foand  and  elegant  iiistory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella by  Mr.  Prescott — have  famished  to  Ameri- 
can literature  the  complete  annals  of  those  glorious 
events,  which  gave  a  new  world,  originally,  "  to 
Castile  and  Leon,**  but  ultimately,  to  civiUxation 
and  freedom.  To  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  either 
of  these  gentlemen,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
have  left  something  for  a  gleaner,  would  be  a  work 
of  supererogation,  even  if  our  narrow  limits  did 
not  interpose  an  equally  serious  objection.  We 
therefore  propose,  merely  to  glance  at  the  history 
of  Navarrete^s  production,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon 
our  own  literature,  in  order  that  the  position  of  its 
accomplished  author  may  be  properly  appreciated, 
and  his  indefatigable  labors  crowned  with  the  praise, 
which  is  justly  their  due. 

In  October  1789,  it  was  determined  by  the  Spa- 
nish government  to  establish,  in  Cadiz,  a  public 
naval  library  and  museum,  and  to  collect  therein 
all  the  scientific  and  historical  manuscripts,  rela- 
ting to  that  branch  of  the  national  service,  which 
might  be  scattered  throughout  the  kingdom.  In 
furtherance  of  this  scheme,  a  commission  was  is- 
sued by  King  Charles  lY,  on  the  15th  of  October^ 
to  Senor  Navarrete,  authorizing  him  to  examine 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  the  kingdom,  private, 
as  well  as  public,  and  to  take  copies  of  all  such 
docmnents,  as  might  serve  his  contemplated  pur- 
pose. In  June  1790,  he  commenced  his  task,  by 
diving  into  the  dusty  recesses  of  the  Hall  of  Manu- 
scripts, in  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  and  con- 
tinued it  among  the  archives  of  the  families  of  San- 
ta Craz,  Villa  Franca  and  Medina  Sidonia.  The 
manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  Estudios  Raales 
de  San  Isidro,  next  engaged  his  attention,  but  be- 
ing, like  those  of  Villa  Franca,  totally  destitute  of 
order  or  index,  they  gave  the  most  unlimited  scope 
to  both  his  patience  and  his  industry.  Senor  Na- 
varrete was  then  directed  to  search  the  archives  of 
the  Duke  del  Infantado,  for  the  original  papers  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  a  certain  voyage  of  Loren- 
zo Ferrer  Maldonado,  in  1588,  to  the  Straits  of 
Anian,  M.  Buache  having,  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, presented  a  statement  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  Paris,  wherein  he  advocated 
the  authenticity  of  the  story.  In  his  search  after 
this  narrative,  which  he  pronounces  fabulous,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  two  documents, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Fray  Bartolom6  de  las  Ca- 
sas,  describing  the  first  and  third  voyages  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  condensed  or  copied  by  their  writer, 
from  the  papers  of  the  Admiral  himself.  These 
precious  manuscripts,  Navarrete  communicated,  in 
the  tme  spirit  of  literary  brotherhood  and  liberality, 
to  his  friend  Munoz  the  historian  of  the  New 
World,  to  whose  first  volume  they  afforded  a  timely 
and  most  valuable  contribution.  In  his  examina^ 
tion  of  the  vast  collection  in  the  Biblioteca  Alta  of 
the  Escorial,  our  author  was  greatly  facilitated,  by 
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the  cataiogae  with  which  he  wu  furnished  by  the 
librarian  Senor  .Bayer,  whoae  assistance  he  like- 
wise broaght  to  bear  npon  his  undertaking. 

Having  collected  four  and  twenty  folio  volumes 
of  copies  in  the  capital,  Navarrete  proceeded,  in 
February  1793,  to  Seville,  where  the  general  ar- 
chives of  the  Indies  had  then  been  recently  estab- 
lished, and  laid  open  before  him  a  field,  as  wide  as 
it  was  untrodden.  The  immense  store  of  docu- 
ments which  had  been  removed  to  Seville  from  Si- 
mancas,  together  with  the  ancient  records  of  various 
tribunals,  and  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion,  lay  in 
glorious  multitude  and  confusion  before  him.  Un- 
daunted by  all  this  array,  our  author  summoned  to 
his  aid  the  Royal  Commissioner  Bermudez,  and 
was  progressing  successfully  with  him,  in  the  task 
of  collecting  these  Sibylline  leaves  together,  when 
the  war  with  France  called  him  to  the  stem  duties 
of  the  service,  in  which  he  was  a  gallant  officer. 
The  ministry  however,  with  a  zeal  which  does 
them  much  honor,  directed  him  still  to  prepare  and 
direct  the  business  of  the  Commission,  which  he 
continued,  at  intervals,  to  <lo,  until  July  1795, 
when,  by  his  own  exertions  and  those  of  the  offi- 
cers whom  he  superintended,  he  had  amassed,  from 
the  archives  of  the.  Indies,  the  library  of  St.  Aca- 
cio  and  of  the  Count  d^l  Aguila,  together  with 
that  of  the  College  of  St.  Telmo,  copies  of  impor- 
tant papers,  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  additional 
thick  folio  volumes.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted, 
that  the  efforts  of  Navarrete,  and  those  subse- 
quently made  by  Bermudez,  to  give  order  and  ar- 
rangement to  the  immense  archives  of  the  Indies, 
were  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  that  the  charac- 
teristic Vandalism  with  which  Bonaparte  sacked 
the  Royal  'Depository  of  Simancas,  and  pillaged 
its  contents  for  the  French  literary  retail-trade, 
should  have  deprived  us  of  infinite  treasures,  which, 
in  the  hands  of  our  active  and  persevering  com- 
piler, might  have  widened  the  compass  of  historic 
lore,  and  made  broader  and  stronger  the  founda- 
tions of  truth. 

In  1798,  Don  Josef  de  Vargas  y  Ponce  was  com- 
missioned by  the  government,  to  write  the  gene- 
ral history  of  the  Spanish  Marine,  and  to  avail 
himself,  among  others,  of  the  manuscripts  collected 
by  Navarrete.  In  conjunction  with  this  extensive 
and  important  work,  Don  Martin  was  directed  to 
arrange,  illustrate,  and  publish  those  tracts,  which 
might  relate  to  the  elder  voyagers  and  their  dis- 
coveries. It  was  an  order  of  the  Ministry,  prompt- 
ed by  Don  Josef  A^'arela,  which  imposed  this  duty, 
and  not  merely  Don  Martin's  own  determination, 
'*  induced  by  the  great  historical  value  of  the  docu- 
ments" which  he  had  discovered,  as  is  supposed  and 
asserted  by  the  North  American  Review.*  With 
his  accustomed  energy,  our  author  forthwith  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and,  notwithstanding  his 
active  occupation  in  the  departments  of  the  Marine 
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and  of  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Sapreme  Cooneil 
of  Admiralty,  found  time,  amid  even  the  bosy  hor- 
rors of  Bonaparte's  invasion,  to  search,  with  can, 
the  documents  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Kistoiy, 
together  with  the  collections  of  Munoz,  and  other 
erudite  literary  friends.  Through  a  variety  of  is. 
terruptions  and  untoward  circumstances,  he  cod- 
tinued  to  prosecute  his  work,  until  the  diiectioo, 
ad  interim^  of  the  Deposito  Hidrografico,  which 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  Ferdinand  Yll,  garea 
new  impulse  to  his  industry  and  greater  letsore  for 
its  exercise.  Among  the  family  records  of  the 
Duke  of  Veraguas,  the  descendant  of  Colombufl, 
he  had  the  happiness  to  discover  document  after 
document,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  great  Naviga- 
tor and  his  son  Fernando-^-4he  correspondeoce  with 
the  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  many  other  papen  of 
precious  value,  up  to  that  time  unknown.  Unti- 
ring still,  he  procured,  through  the  interrention  of 
the  government,  copies  of  seventy  additional  doco- 
ments  from  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville, 
and  caused  the  libraries  of  Barcelona  toberao- 
sacked  for  more.  From  the  archives  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Seville,  and  from  the  Colombian  library 
therewith  connected,  he  was  able  to  obtain  maay 
and  curious  notices  of  Columbus  and  his  desees- 
dants — Bladen  with  which,  and  with  his  prior  accu- 
mulations, he  turned  his  attention  to  pabliatiofi, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  eighteen  hoo- 
dred  and  twenty-five,  committed  to  the  royal  press, 
the  work  before  us,  at  the  expense  of  the  goyeni- 
ment,  whose  support  and  influence  bad  cheered 
and  sustained  him,  through  the  long  years  of  bia 
heavy  toil. 

The  portion  of  the  collection  which  has  sabse- 
quently  appeared,  contains  the  history  of  the  minor 
discoverers.  The  first  two  volumes,  which  «« 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  are  confined  ezclnsivelj 
to  the  story  and  the  discoveries  of  Colombas. 
They  lay  open,  for  the  first  time,  from  his  own  pco 
and  from  the  hands  of  Las  Casas,  Chanca,  Difgo 
Mendez  and  others,  his  companions  or  contempo- 
raries, a  familiar  and  circarastantial  history  of  his 
hopes,  his  doubts,  his  struggles,  diaappointmeDt*, 
and  success.  Clustered  aroimd  these  simple  and 
life-like  narratives,  are  all  the  documents  which 
illustrate  and  verify  them— letters,  orders,  memo- 
rials, decrees  and  laws,  exhumed  from  the  literary 
catacombs  where  they  had  been  so  long  interred, 
and  deciphered  from  manuscripts,  where  the  damp* 
and  decay  of  time  have  made  almost  illegibly 
characters,  whose  very  meaning  had  nearly  been 
forgotten.  Obsolete  phrases  and  arbitrsry  »bbf«- 
viations,  bad  punctuation  and  worse  orlhography. 
were  the  petty  obstacles,  which,  like  troops  of 
light  Cossacks,  harassed  and  protracted  the  march 
which  they  could  not  eflfectually  impede.  These  ob- 
stacles have  all  been  overcome.  •  To  the  Icaming. 
which  delights  the  antiquarian  and  cheers  the  (li3- 
ciple  of  truth,  a  long  and  interesting  historical  a- 
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troducciQa  has  been  prefixed,  replete  with  philo> 
cjphical  leileetkftQ  and  discriminating  criticism. 
Maps  too  are  added,  carefully  and  accurately 
traced  and  elncidated,  with  tables,  which  digest 
and  reader  easy  of  access,  the  whole  mass  of  learn- 
ing umI  ^t — while,  to  crown  all,  the  author,  with 
the  modesty  of  genuine  worth,  claims  nothing  from 
the  public  as  a  historian,  but  sums  up  his  preten- 
HODS,  in  these  simple  words : 

"  We  do  not  propose  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Admiral,  but  merely  to  publish  documents  and 
hcts,  by  means  whereof  it  may  be  truly  written.*^* 
Aodagain — 

"  The  documents  we  publish,  will  give  to  judi- 
ciooa  aod  impartial  writers,  materials,  by  the  just 
use  of  which  they  may  throw  true  light  on  facts, 
correct,  by  sound  criticism,  the  errors  of  received 
opinion,  and  expose,  clearly  and  surely,  the  misre- 
presentations of  panegyrists,  and  of  venal  and  cor- 
nipt  historians.'^ 

Doriog  the  winter  of  1825-'26,  afler  Senor  Na- 
Turete  had  been  toiling  in  the  vineyard  for  thirty- 
five  years,  at  an  expense  to  his  government  of  cer- 
tainly not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
(i  liberality  which  freer  nations  will  be  more  apt 
to  orerlook  than  to  imitate,)  just  as  the  present 
work  came  from  tl|e  press,  our  distipguished  coun- 
tryman, Washington  Irving,  made  his  appearance 
b  Kadrid.  His  original  errand,  at  the  instance  of 
oar  Minister  Mr.  Everett,  had  been,  as  he  states 
a  his  pre£use,  to  translate  Navarrete's  work,  but, 
finding  in  it,  as  both  he  and  its  author  properly 
say,  rather  the  materials  for  history  than  history 
itaelf,  he  determined  to  undertake  the  more  original 
tuk  of  writing  that  history.  His  capacity  for 
success  in  snch  an  effort  no  one  could  doubt.  The 
romantic  nature  of  the  subject  was  eminently  suited 
U)  his  peculiar  talent.  The  character  of  Colum- 
bos  himself  was  that  of  a  very  hero  of  romance- 
made  solid  it  is  trae,  by  deep  thought  and  philoso- 
pbical  acquirement — ^but  still,  lighted  by  the  glare 
of  a  powerful  imagination — ^rich  in  chivalry  and 
loyalty— softened  and  saddened  by  an  humble  and 
trustfol  devotion.  There  is  too,  in  the  fresh  narra- 
tives of  the  voyagers  themselves  and  their  contem- 
poraries, so  pleasant  a  mixture  of  truth  and  the 
marrelloas — so  ample  a  scope  for  fanciful  descrip- 
tion and  unaffected  wonder — ^that  we  can  well  cod- 
ceire  how  meet  the  subject  was,  for  the  pen,  which, 
is  a  lighter  mood,  had  made  us  almost  hear  the 
groaning  of  the  trees  at  nightfall,  within  the  en- 
chanted precincts  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  That  Mr. 
Irriog^s  choice  was  a  prudent  one,  the  critical 
world  have  decided  by  their  approbation,  and  surely 
be  performed  his  task,  with  accuracy,  judgment 
and  infinite  beanty.  In  his  preface,  he  does  not 
•cniple  to  admit  that  Navarrete^s  work  had  done 
its  author  great  credit,  and  had  thrown  **  additional 
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lighta  on  the  discovery  of  the  new  world,^^*  and 
although  he  does  injustice  to  the  government,  by 
speaking  of  Don  Martin's  zeal  as  "  self  sustained," 
he  nevertheless  acknowledges  that  he  received 
from  him,  ^'  the  most  obliging  assistance,''  and  '*  va- 
rious valuable  and  curious  pieces  of  information. "f 
With  this  expression  of  obligation,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  we  do  not  intend  to  quarrel,  but  candor  com- 
pels us  to  say,  in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
that  Mr.  Irving  is  not  quite  explicit  enough,  in  ac- 
quainting the  American  public,  with  the  full  extent 
of  his  indebtedness.  His  preface,  without  giving 
even  a  general  outline  of  Navarrete's  work  or  its 
history,  conveys  the  general  idea,  that  his  own,  was 
principally  the  result  of  his  particular  researches, 
made  originally  and  personally,  among  the  deposi- 
tories, to  which  his  position  at  Madrid  gave  him 
facilities  of  access.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from 
our  intention,  than  to  disparage  Mr.  Irving's  his- 
tory. It  is  because  we  take  pride  in  his  contri- 
butions to  our  literature,  and  in  this,  the  most  per- 
manent among  them,  that  we  would  have  him  se- 
cure, without  cavil,  his  own  meed  of  praise  from 
posterity,  by  fully  and  frankly  yielding  to  others, 
their  share.  That  we  are  not  merely  amassing 
"  Magno  conatu,  nngas,"  let  the  facts  prove. 

It  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  the  winter  of 
1825-'36,  that  Mr.  Irving  went  to  Madrid.  Navar- 
rete's  dedication  to  the  King  bears  date  January 
13th,  1826,  and  Irving,  by  his  own  showing,|  did  not 
commence  his  work,  until  afler  mature  reflection, 
subsequently  to  Navarrete's  publication.  His  own 
preface  is  dated  Oct.  18th,  1827— consequently, — 
for  the  maturing  of  his  reflections,  prior  to  under- 
taking the  task — for  the  labor  attendant  upon  pre- 
paration, and  on  the  composition  of  three  volumes 
octavo,  of  very  reasonable  dimensions,  he  had,  at 
the  utmost,  but  twenty  or  twenty-one  months. 
What  was  the  extent  of  the  labors,  through  which 
according  to  his  preface  he  was  compelled  to  pass  1 

*'  I  have  diligently  collated,"  he  says,  '*  all  the 
works  that  I  could  find,  relative  to  my  subject  in 
print  and  manuscript;  comparing  them,  as  far  as 
in  my  power^  with  original  documents,  those  sure 
lights  of  historic  research."^    The  italics  are  ours. 

According  to  this  statement,  Mr.  Irving's  re- 
searches were  divided- into  two  classes — his  exami- 
nation of  printed  and  manuscript  books  and  his  in- 
vestigation of  original  documents.  The  perusal 
of  printed  works  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
praiseworthy  extent,  and  was  of  course  the  light- 
est, because  the  most  acceptable  portion  of  his  la- 
bor, if  the  other  part  were  faithfully  and  actually 
performed.  The  manuscript  narratives  and  origi- 
nal documents  were  necessarily  the  sources,  from 
which  he  drew  what  is  most  viduable  and  interest- 
ing, because  novel,  in  his  history.  Now,  with  all 
the  industry  that  we  have  been  able  to  exercise  in 
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the  examination  of  his  references,  we  can  discover 
no  allusion  to  any  mannscript  work,  which  Navar- 
rete  had  not  preWously  cited.  Indeed,  with  the 
exception  of  the  History  of  the  Indies  by  Las 
Casas,  the  unpublished  portions  of  Oviedo  and  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Cura  de  los  Palacios,  we  find  no 
direct  reference  to  any  manascript  work  whateyer. 
A  very  limited  acquaintance  with  Spanish  archeo- 
logy will  teach  any  one,  that  those  works  are  too 
common,  to  require  a  search  as  protracted,  as  that 
of  Ponce  de  Leon,  after  the  fountain  of  life.  Na- 
yarrete  cites  them  in  place,  with  perfect  famili- 
arity. So  far  then,  Mr  Inring  has  only  gone  oyer 
the  beaten  track.  Do  we  find  that  his  toil  among 
the  original  documents  was  more  extensive  or 
productive  ? 

We  will  here  observe,  that  the  mere  gathering 
together  of  facts  and  documents,  in  regard  to  Co- 
lumbus, did  not  constitute  Navarrete's  merit,  and 
could  not  give  value  to  Irving^s  undertaking.  It 
was  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  new  docu- 
ments, such  as  those  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned. The  main  importance  of  Irving's  history 
is — not  that  he  has  collected  into  one  picture  the 
scattered  groups  which  others  had  sketched  before 
him — but,  that  by  a  resort  to  original  paintings, 
new-found,  he  has  been  enabled  to  fill  up  dim  out- 
lines, correct  fidse  likenesses,  and  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  light  and  shade,  which  had  hitherto 
made  the  canvass  as  confused,  as  Charles  Lambe's 
best  specimen  of  Chinese  perspective.  Who  has 
the  merit  of  the  discoveries  which  have  done  aU 
this  t  '*  that  \b  the  question  !*' 

After  stating  that  he  had  soon  abandoned  the 
idea  of  translating  Navarrete,  Mr.  Irving  informs 
us  that  he  found  on  mature  consideration  that  the 
books  then^existing  "  contained  limited  and  incom- 
plete accounts  of  the  life  and  voyages  of  Colum- 
bus, whUe  numerous  valuable  tracts  on  the  sub- 
ject existed  only  in  manuscript  or  in  the  form  of 
letters,  journals,  and  public  acts."  It  then  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  "  a  history,  faithfully  digested 
from  these  various  materials,  was  a  desideratum  in 
literature,"  and  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  him- 
self and  acceptable  to  his  country,  than  a  transla- 
tion.* Not  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt,  upon  the 
minds  of  his  readers,  that  with  the  idea  of  trans- 
lation, he  abandoned  Navarrete  altogether;  and 
that  the  examination  of  all  these  valuable  "  letters, 
journals  and  public  acts"  in  manuscript,  was  his 
own  work,  Mr.  Irving  further  states,  in  our  former 
quotation,  that  he  had  compared  the  printed  and 
manuscript  works  which  he  had  collated,  "  as  far 
as  in  his  power,  with  original  documents" — ^ma- 
king the  conclusion  necessary,  that,  from  such  ac- 
tually inspected  and  compared  tracts  and  docu- 
ments, he  had  '*  digested"  his  history.  That  all 
the  documents  in  Spain  were  *^  in  his  power,"  for 
reference  and  comparison,  if  he  had  taken  time 
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to  use  them,  he  will  not  dispute.  Navairete  had 
been  for  thirty  years  among  those  very  docnmeatB, 
actively  engaged  in  shedding  light  upon  them. 
With  all  his  knowledge  as  an  antiquarian — ^with  all 
his  fiuniliarity  as  an  elegant  scholar  with  his  own 
tongue — ^he  had  difiiculties  constantly  around  and 
before  him,  for  the  solution  of  which,  he  was 
obliged  to  call  to  his  assistance,  others  more  expe- 
rienced than  even  he.*  From  the  chaff  of  thoa- 
sands,  perhaps  tens  of  thousands  of  parchmentt 
and  papers,  he  had  winnowed  out  not  less  than 
forty-one  folio  volumes  of  copies,  besides  a  mass 
of  4>thers,  separate  and  distinct.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  these  facts,  involves,  prima  facie,  one  of 
two  consequences.  Either  Mr.  Irving  did  not  per- 
sonally and  originally  compare  the  printed  and 
manuscript  works  before  him,  with  all  the  origiDsl 
documents  which  '*  were  in  his  power,'*  and  ^  di- 
gest" his  history  therefrom,  or  he  was  able,  thoegfa 
a  stranger,  comparatively  unfamiliar  with  tlie  lan- 
guage, and  especially  with  its  obsolete  forms,  to 
collate,  in  twenty-one  months,  "  all  the  works  that 
he  could  find,  relative  to  his  subject,  in  print  and 
manuscript" — ^to  read  and  compare  and  digest  docu- 
ments, which  a  learned  native,  with  learned  aid, 
could  not  master  in  less  than  a  third  of  a  eentnry — 
and  besides  all,  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  libraiyt 
which  was  his  ^'  main  resource,  and  to  concentrate 
his  labors  in  a  beautiful  story,  "  the  joint  force  and 
full  result  of  all !"  It  is  idle  to  dispute  as  to  the 
horn  of  the  dilemma,  which  Mr.  Irving  must  ne- 
cessarily take.  It  is  impossible  that  he  could  have 
made  that  extensive  search  into  original  documents, 
which  his  statement  (perhaps  unintentionally)  in- 
volves, unless  the  usual  endurance  and  capabilities 
of  our  species  are  susceptible  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion, on  the  banks  of  the  slender  Manzanares,  or 
unless  the  days  of  Pollio,  have,  in  a  new  sense, 
returned,  and 

*'  Magni  incipient  pioeedere  menses.** 
That  our  view  is  correct,  the  additional  state- 
ments of  the  preface  shew  conclusively,  by  indi- 
cating the  very  limited  number  of  libraries  and 
archives  to  which  he  directed  his  attention.  These 
were  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  together  with 
those  of  St.  Isidro,  of  Mr.  Rich,  the  American 
Consul,  and  the  archives  of  the  Duke  of  Veraguas. 
To  Don  Antonio  Uguina  he  owed  access  to  the 
papers  of  Munoz  (which  he  quotes)  and  other  docu- 
ments of  value — besides  availing  himself  of  ^  other 
aids,  incidentally  afforded  him  by  his  local  situa- 
tion.*^   Now,  independently  of  the  unquestionable 

*  1  NsTarrete.   IntitxlucUon  ch.  vi  and  p.  330. 

t  That  of  Mr.  Rich  the  American  Consul.  1  living.  Pn- 
face,  p.  vi. 

t  After  his  first  edition,  Mr.  I.  appears  to  have  leaichid 
the  Columbian  Libmy  of  Seville  and  the  archives  of  the 
Indies  there.  They  contributed  nothing  of  moment  to  his 
later  editions,  and  heing,  besides,  of  a  later  dale,  do  not  af- 
fect our  aifument  and  statements,  or  lessen  his  debt  to 
Navarrete. 
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&ct,  that  these  few  soaioes  did  not  and  could  not 
Axrni^  bim  with  all  the  original  documents,  which 
it  was  *'  in  his  power'^  to  hare  examined — ^it  will 
be  lecolleeted,  that  to  each  one  of  them,  except 
that  of  Mr.  Rich,  the  careful  scrutiny  of  Navarrete 
bad  been  previously  ^p]ied,  and  their  contents,  as 
&r  as  raluable,  had  been  transferred  to  his  printed 
coDeetion.    Curious  as  may  have  been  Mr.  Rich's 
library,  it  could  not^  of  course,  have  borne  any  pro- 
portion to  the  public  depositories  of  unpublished 
lore,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  circle,  in  which  Mr.  Inring^s  documen- 
tary examinations  moved,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
statement,  that  Bfr.  Rich's  library  was  his  "main 
resoarce,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  la- 
bors.''*   It  is  moreover  made  obvious — ^that  those 
examinations  both  in  Mr.  Rich's  library  (notvdth- 
staoding  it  contained  many  documents  elsewhere 
to  be  sought  in  vain,f )  and  the  other  libraries  and 
arciuTes  beforementioned,  were  either  very  much 
cooiined,  or  very  fruitless — ^by  the  fact,  that  we 
hare  been  unable  to  find,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, any  original  document,  directly  referred  to 
in  the  whole  work.     These  exceptions  are — the 
reeord  of  the  Pleito  or  law-suit  between  Diego 
Colon  and  the  Crown  J — ^the  letter  of  Dr.  Chanca — 
that  of  Columbus  to  the  nurse  of  Prince  Juan — and 
a  letter  or  p^>er  in  the  library  of  Prince  Sebastian, 
caleulatiBg  the  expense  of  an  army  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Holy  Land.^     The  last-mentioned  docu- 
ment, oar  readers  wfll  readily  conceive,  was  not 
of  very  vital  importance.    The  first  could  not  have 
cost  Mr.  Irving  any  great  deal  of  trouble  or  re- 
search, inasmuch  as  he  availed  himself  of  a  certi- 
fied extract,  previously  made  for  Munoz.||      The 
second  and  third  must  have  given  him  still  less  in- 
convenience, for  they  are  both  to  be  found,  printed, 
in  tztenso^  in  Navarrete's  work^ — though  Mr. 
Trring  quotes  them  both,  as  if  they  were  originally 
before  him,  without  indicating  his  indebtedness,  by 
giTing  Navarrete  as   his  reference.     Throwing 
aside  these  exceptions,  every  document  from  which 
be  draws,  is  found  in  and  quoted  from  some  pre- 
y\m&  collection — ^principally  that  of  Navarrete — 
ooiTereaDy  so,  whenever  the  document  is  new  or 
especially  interesting.     From  these  premises,  the 
conclusion  cannot  be  escaped,  that  Mr.  Irving's 
task  conmsted,  in  taking  Navarrete  as  a  text-book, 
for  his  most  valuable  documentary  materials,  and 
in  reading,   and  comparing  therewith,   the  well 
known  printed  and  manuscript  works,  which  his 
industry  embraced.     That  he  acted  wisely  and 
«ell,  in  availing  himself  of  his  predecessor's  labors, 

•  1  Irring,  Pref  p.  vi.  f  Id.  ib. 

l  The  important  portions  of  this  record  are  published  in 
SaTarrete's  third  rolume.  Irving,  by  the  preface  to  his 
Vof .  Cooq>.  Columbus,  appears  to  have  subsequently  con- 
SQtted  it,  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies. 

4  2  Irviag,  p.  75,  in  note.  |t  1  Inring,  p.  39,  in  note. 

%  1  Navancte,  pa«BS  198  and  205. 


we  will  not  deny.  Those  labors  were  freely  givefl, 
and  their  results  were  sent  forth  to  the  world,  with 
the  avowed  desire  that  they  should  so  be  used,  and 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Irving's  mo- 
desty, not  less  than  his  judgment,  were  we  to  sup- 
pose thait  he  imagined  himself  capable  of  improv- 
ing, in  twenty-one  months,  upon  Navarrete's  ac- 
tual researches  of  more  than  a  third  of  a  century, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  patronage  and  position. 
But  that,  afler  thus  availing  himself,  so  freely  and 
to  so  much  purpose,  of  Navarrete's  toilsome  inves- 
tigations, he  acquitted  himself  of  all  obligation,  by 
acknowledging — not  that  Navarrete  was  the  ^^prin- 
cipium  etfons*^  of  his  facts  and  their  proofs — but 
that  '*  trom  Don  Martin  de  Navarrete  he  received 
the  most  obliging  assistance,  communicating  va- 
rious valuable  and  cUrious  pieces  of  information, 
discovered  in  the  course  of  his  researches,"  we 
cannot,  in  conscience  admit.  We  confess,  and 
with  regret,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  Mr. 
Irving's  intentions,  lus  preface  does  not,  as  we 
said  before,  convey  to  our  minds  any  just  idea  of 
the  obligation,  which  a  comparison  of  the  two  works 
demonstrates  that  he  owes.  It  leads  the  mind  of 
the  American  reader,  to  a  notion  of  independence 
and  originality  which  do  not  exist.  For  fear  how-, 
ever,  that  we  may  be  suspected  of  an  inclination 
"  to  swell  small  things  to  great,"  we  will  justify 
our  inferences  from  the  preface,  by  shewing  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  has  led  others  of  our  coun- 
trymen. 

Let  us  hear  Mr.  J.  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  State 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
New- York,  in  his  Circular  to  the  Trustees  in  the 
several  8cho<rf  districts,  upon  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Irving's  Abridgment  as  a  class  book.  "  Nothing 
can  be  added,"  says  a  daily  paper  of  that  date, "  to 
strengthen  the  claims  of  such  a  volume  to  public 
attention."  '*  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus 
were  written,"  says  the  Circular,  '*  under  circum- 
stances, well  calculated  to  secure  what  the  author 
is  universally  admitted  to  have  attained — ^fidelity 
in  historical  detail,  and  in  delineations  both  of  na- 
tional and  individual  character.  Unwilling  to  trust 
to  the  narratives,  for  the  most  part  contradictory 
and  ill  authenticated,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
discovery  had  been  transmitted  to  our  own  times, 
Mr.  Irving  repaired  to  Madrid,  and  sought  the  ma- 
terials of  his  work,  in  the  archives  of  thai  ancient 
city.  He  consulted  the  most  authentic  sources  of 
intelligence,  with  regard  to  the  man  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  actions  it  was  to  treat,  and  with  regard 
to  the  country  and  the  age  with  which  he  is  identi- 
fied, and  he  composed  it,  amid  the  living  memo- 
rials of  ancient  Spain,  with  the  records  of  her  chi- 
valry, her  power  and  her  magnificence  before  him^*' 
Who  would  infer  from  all  this  interesting  descrip- 
tion, that  such  an  individual  as  Navarrete  had  ever 
trodden  the  historic  stage?  Is  there  any  memo- 
rial here,  of  those  prolonged  and  weary  investiga- 
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tions,  of  which  Cicero  would  haye  tmlj  aaid — 
**Qaotie8  ilium  lux,  nootCi  aliquid  describere  in- 
gressum,  quoties  non  oppreseit,  quium  man^  coepis* 
setV^  On  the  coutrary,  Madrid  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  literary  Herculaneum,  covered  all  over 
with  the  crusted  lava  of  ignorance  and  time.  The 
records  of  the  great  Admiral,  his  toils,  his  triumphs 
and  his  wo,  are  lying  in  the  *'  ancient  city*' — ^Uke 
Byron's  dreamer— 

*'  Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruined  walls." 

Mr.  Irving  "  repairs,'*  as  a  pilgrim,  to  ''  ancient 
Spain,"  in  search  of  the  treasures  there  hidden,  for 
so  long,  from  mortal  eye.  The  memorials  of  chi- 
valry, power  and  magnificence,  are  before  him— 
venit — vidit — vicit!  Mr.  Dix  no  doubt  believed 
all  this,  very  devoutly,  and  considered  Mr.  Irving's 
preface,  as  very  satisfactory  proof  of  its  correct- 
ness. It  might  perhaps  have  been  expected,  that 
one,  holding  so  responsible  a  situation,  in  regard 
to  public  education,  would  have  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  at  least  a  few  of  the  facts,  pertaining 
to  the  matter  of  which  he  wrote.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  deemed  it  his  duty,  merely  to 
act  in  a  ministerial,  not  a  judicial  capacity — ^for  the 
Resolutions  of  the  New- York  Legislature,  on  which 
his  circular  was  predicated,  were  sustained  by  a  Re- 
pert,  from  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  Col- 
leges, &c.,  which  Mr.  Dix  has  echoed  quite  faith- 
fully, with  the  simple  addition  of  a  little  chivalry 
and  magnificence.  Among  other  reasons  which 
are  furnished  by  the  Committee,  for  the  just  com- 
pliment paid  to  Mr.  Irving,  we  find  the  following : 
"Swfitf  years  of  the  life  of  the  author  were  devoted 
to  the  preparation  of  the  work ;  and,  by  a  most  as- 
siduous  study  of  original  and  unpublished  docu- 
ments, which,  hy  his  personal  researches y  he  disco- 
vered in  the  libraries  of  Spain,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  correct  the  errors,  and  supply  the  defects  of  pre- 
ceding writers !"  It  is  not  surprising  that- a  legis- 
lative committee,  generally  (with  all  due  deference) 
better  versed  in  politics  than  literature,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  foreign  nations,  should,  in  the  ardor 
of  State  enthusiasm,  have  resorted  to  imagination 
for  facts,  in  regard  to  a  favorite  and  truly  distin- 
guished fellow-citizen.  We  therefore  express  no 
astonishment  that  Navarrete  should  have  been 
overlooked,  although  we  could  have  wished  it 
otherwise — nor  do  we  wonder  that  twenty  months 
should  have  swollen  into  "some  years" — ^eheu 
fugaces  r  of  the  author's  life— or  that  discoveries, 
made  by  Mr.  Irving  in  Navarrete's  pages,  should 
have  been  transferred  to  the  credit  of  his  own  "  as- 
siduous study"  and  '<  personal  researches" — ^but  we 
do  admit,  we  feel  the  most  unfeigned  surprise  and 
pain,  that  Mr.  Irving  should  allow  the  above  report 
and  circular,  with  the  newspaper  notices  responsive 
thereunto,  to  be  printed  with  and  attached  to  the 
editions  of  his  Abridgment — without  note  or  line, ' 


for  justice  sake — ^for  his  own  sake.  If  the  publica- 
tion of  these  matters,  in  connection  with  the  work, 
be,  as  we  would  fain  believe,  the  bookselleT's  di- 
plomacy, it  is  but  another  proof  of  the  careleaaness, 
with  which  authors,  sometimes,  compromit  the 
reputation  of  others  and  their  own. 

The  neglect,  so  apparent  in  what  we  have  cited, 
is  not  confined  to  circulars,  newspa|>ers,  and  legis- 
lative reports.  Writers  and  critics,  who  are  under 
some  obligation  to  know  wherein  justice  lies,  and 
to  see  that  it  is  fairly  administered,  haTe  assisted 
in  ringing  the  same  chime.  "  Nor  had  posterity," 
says  Mr.  Bancroft,*  "  been  mindful  to  gather  into 
a  finished  picture,  the  memorials  of  his  (Columbus') 
career,  until  the  genius  of  Irving,  with  candor,  im- 
partiality and  original  research^  made  a  record  of 
his  eventful  life."  The  North  American,  in  its 
review  of  Irving,!  without  hinting  at  Navarrete^s 
labors,  lauds  highly  the  "  diligence,  research  and 
perseverance  of  Mr.  Irving,  in  employing  his  ma- 
terials"— ^and  informs  the  world,  that,  before  the 
publication  of  his  work, "  there  was  no  satisfactoiy 
account  of  Columbus  in  any  language."  This  too, 
when  the  same  work  had  testified,  by  two  prior 
notices,^  its  familiarity  with  Navarette — ^its  satis- 
faction at  his  success,  and  its  anxiety  that  he  might 
be  translated ;  not  forgetting  besides,  to  throw  sus- 
picion upon  his  candor,  by  reproaching  him  witSi 
"  interested  sophistry,"  in  his  defence  of  the  Catho- 
lic monarchs,  against  the  charge  of  outrage  upon 
Columbus.  Upon  this  point  our  able  historian 
Prescott,^  (and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  Cashing 
also,  in  his  Reminiscences)  concurs  with  Navar- 
rete. This  however  is  not  a  matter  upon  which 
we  shall  now  dispute.  Our  business  is  only  to  see 
that  justice  be  done  in  the  original  premises,  and 
we  accordingly  think,  that  the  reviewer  might  have 
been  quite  as  candidly  and  impartially  occupied — 
in  connecting  Navarrete's  name,  with  a  work 
which  he  unquestionably  originated,  and  to  which 
he  contributed  its  most  valuable  portions — ^as  in  at- 
tacking the  motives,  which,  in  view  of  new  iacu, 
impelled  him  to  correct,  what  he  deemed  an  error 
of  received  opinion.  To  make  itseourse  perfectly 
consistent  throughout — ^the  same  work  again|  speaks 
of  Mr.  Inring,  as  having  gone  to  his  task,  **  laden 
with  the  manuscript  treasures  of  well-searched  ar- 
chives," carefully  avoiding  all  notice  of  the  indi- 
vidual, by  whom  the  archives  were  in  reality 
searched,  and  the  treasures  actually  amassed.  The 
American  Quarterly,^  with  pious  acquieaceaee, 
quotes  only  Mr.  Irving's  own  language,  in  regard 

*  1  Bancroft's  History,  p.  6.  We  can  only  acconnt  fba*  Kr. 
Bancroft's  omitting  to  mention  the  part,  which  Nvranrte 
had  in  Mr.  Inring's  *<  record,"  by  the  fact,  that  the  sphere  of 
his  work  did  not  embrace  NaTarrete's,  except  in  some  feiK 
points, — and  that  he  did  not,  consequently,  make  hinsiHt 
familiar  with  the  extent  of  the  Utter's  contribntions. 

t  Volume  28,  p.  129.  %  Volumes  23  and  S4. 

^2  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  p.  475. 

II  N.  ilmerican  Review,  vol.  41,  p.  &    5^  Vol.  8,  p.  173. 
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to  the  exteat  of  his  oUig^ona,  and  of  cotine  pro- 
pagites  the  enonooos  impressioa  which  we  have 
been  laboring  to  remore.  Mr.  Preseott  is  the  only* 
Amerietn  writer,  within  our  knowledge,  who  has 
done  M  jastiee  to  both  the  Spaniard  and  the  Ame- 
ricu.  ^  The  two  Tolnmes  of  Navarrete/^  he  ob- 
smea,  (with  that  impartiality  which  has  made  the 
publication  of  his  book  an  epoch  in  historical  lite- 
mare,)  "  most  he  regarded  as  the  only  atUherUic 
basis,  on  which  any  notice  of  the  great  navigator 
eaa  hereafter  rest.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Inring*8  visit 
to  Spain,  at  this  period,  enabled  the  world  to  derive 
the  fall  benefit  of  8enar  Navarrete*s  researches,  by 
presenting  their  results^  in  connection  with  what- 
ever had  been  before  known  of  Colnmbos,  in  the 
iaeid  and  attraetive  form,  which  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  crery  reader,  "f 

In  the  third  volame}  of  his  collection,  printed  in 
16^,  Mr.  NsTarrete  refers  to  the  welcome  with 
which  bis  first  volomes  had  been  receiyed,  and  to 
the  faet  that  they  had  already  been  '*  translated''  in 
the  United  States,  England,  France  and  Italy.  If 
there  be  any  such  translation  in  the  United  States, 
other  than  that  which  is  contained  in  Mr.  Inring's 
pages^  it  has  escaped  onr  inquiry.  The  notice 
which  is  taken,  in  the  following  paragraph,  of  our 
conntryman's  work,  affords  an  example  of  frank 
and  fall  eoacesnon,  which  that  gentleman  might 
adrantageoudy  imitate^ 

^K  coospieuons  proof  that  our  collection  will  not 
be  oaeless  in  the  republic  of  letters,  has  been  af- 
Med  OS  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  in  the  "  His- 
torr  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Co- 
lombos,"  which  he  has  just  published,  and  which 
has  met  with  a  reception,  as  generally  fiivorable,as 
it  Is  well  deserved.  We  stated,  in  our  Introdoc- 
tion,  that  we  did  not  propose  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Admiral,  but  merely  to  publish  facts  and 
Daterials,  which  would  enable  others  to  write  it, 
^th  tmth  and  correctness.  It  is*  fortunate,  that 
the  first  who  has  availed  himself  of  our  publication  is 
1  scholar  of  judgment  and  erudition,  already  well 
known  in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe,  by  his 
previous  interesting  contributions  to  laterature. 
Situated  in  Madrid — ^free  from  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
vbich  has  divided  some  of  the  nations  df  Europe 
opon  the  subject  of  Columbus  and  his  discoveries — 
^^  an  opportunity  of  examining  excellent  books 
uid  precious  manuscripts,  and  of  consulting  per- 
^^*oa  weD  versed  in  such  matters — hatfing  always 
0^  hand  the  authentic  documents  which  we  had  just 
p^ished-^he  has  been  able  to  give  to  his  history, 
that  extennon,  impartiality  and  correctness,  which 
r^er  it  far  superior  to  the  nanratives  of  any  who 

'  The  lennth  of  time  which  has  elaiwed  since  our  pe- 
f^Ml  of  Coshing's  Remtnisoences,  preyents  us  fioai  sta- 
u:)^,  u  eeitain,  oar  impressioa,  that  he  also  4oes  justice 
to  NtTanetc.  We  hare  sought,  in  vain,  for  a  copy,  to 
refresh  oar  recollections. 

1 2  Pitseott,  p.  134,  not*.  t  Iptroductioa,  p.  xiii. 


have  gone  before  him.  To  these  advantages,  he 
has  added  a  methodical  and  excellent  arrangement — 
a  pure,  elegant,  and  animated  style — a  notice  of 
various  personages,  who  took  part  in  the  events 
with  which  Columbus  was  connected,  and  an  exr 
amination  of  various  questions,  in  which  he  com- 
bines the  soundest  criticism,  with  learning  and  good 
taste.  Notwithstanding  all  this  however,  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Irving  will  be  induced,  by  a  perusal  of 
the  new  documents  which  we  are  publishing,  and 
by  the  reflections  consequent  therefrom,  to  correct 
several  of  his  views  and  opinions — ^which,  having 
been  derived  from  sources  of  less  purity,  are  still 
wanting  in  that  positive  exactness,  which  is  re- 
quired to  approach  perfection.'' 

We  have  given  the  above  quotation,  at  length, 
not  merely  for  the  purposes  of  contrast,  but  to 
show  that  its  author,  while  doing  all  possible  jus- 
tice to  his  successor,  appears  to  have  no  doubt  that 
the  same  has  been  meted  to  himself,  and  that  his 
work  and  name,  instead  of  being  wholly  oversha- 
dowed by  those  of  Mr.  Irving,  go  side  by  side  with 
them,  in  public  estimation,  abroad.  How  much  he 
is  mistaken  in  this  rational  belief,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
and  we  have  been  particular  in  referring  to  the 
opinions  and  conclusions  of  others,  that  we  may 
avoid  the  imputation  of  having,  like  an  acolyte  in 
magic,  conjured  up  spirits,  with  the  idle  object  of 
showing  "  some  vanity  of  our  art."  As  we  said  in 
the  outset,  we  have  no  desire  to  aflfect,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  Mr.  Irving's  popularity  and  merit. 
Our  early  associations  of  sweet  and  laughing  fancy, 
of  pure  style  and  precious  sentiment,  are  too  closely 
connected  with  his  productions,  for  us  to  lift  our 
hands,  willingly,  against  his  originality  or  candor. 
We  trust  that  our  readers  will  give  us  credit,  for 
higher  motives  than  ill  will,  or  a  love  of  carping 
criticism.  For  Mr.  Irving  to  have  come  candidly 
forward,  and  to  have  acknowledged — ^that  we,  a 
free  people,  owe  an  insight  into  the  archives  of 
our  country's  discovery,  to  the  liberality  of  a  go- 
vernment, which  history  and  coounon  report  know, 
only  as  a  despotic  and  bigoted  enemy  of  know- 
ledge— and  further,  that  he  himself  has  been  chiefly 
indebted,  for  the  woof  of  his  beautiful  web,  to  the 
labors  which  that  government  fostered,  stimulated 
and  fed — ^would  have  been  no  disparagement  to  the 
reputation  of  his  history,  or  his  own  fair  fame. 
The  task  of  the  historian  may  move  in  either  of 
two  great  lines.  He  may,  himself,  gather  mate- 
rials together;  and  then,  with  taste  and  talent, 
make  of  them  one  whole,  or  he  may  deal  with  and 
combine  the  matter  which  other  men  have  furnished 
to  his  hand.  In  both  cases,  the  chief  merit  must 
ever  lie,  in  the  able  combination,  not  in  the  mere 
accumulation.  Still,  however,  the  sculptor  and  the 
quarry  laborer  have  their  merit  also— as  well  as  the 
architect — for  he  who  plained  the  palace  of  St. 
Marks,  owes  some  debt,  to  those  who  brought  its 
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mosaics  and  its  marbles  from  distant  lands.  "  There 
is  one  glory  of  the  san,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon" — but  each  hath  its  glory.  A  life*time, 
wasted  in  the  confinement  of  libraries,  in  the  slow 
but  ceaseless  search  afler  truth— with  eyery  en- 
ergy and  eyery  thought  conyerging  upon  that  one 
object — ^is  a  thing  that  presents  itself  too  rarely,  to 
pass,  properly,  nnnoticed  and  nnpraised,  or  to  be 
repaid,  by  the  cheap  tribute  of  a  well-turned  sen- 
tence. The  laborious  student  stands  upon  the 
shore  of  the  stream  of  life,  with  his  own  bark  fast 
moored,  while  youth  and  health  and  pleasure  lift 
the  sails  of  theirs,  and  glide  downwards  away  from 
him.  Whateyer  may  be  the  special  object  of  his 
mission,  it  is  to  others  always  one  of  good  will — ^to 
himself—- of  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  His  care  is 
not  for  himself,  and  his  own  land  and  language, 
but  for  all  men,  and  all  men's  tongues.  His  re- 
ward is  in  his  labor,  and  its  appreciation.  Not  to 
giye  him  the  fullest  of  his  due,  is  to  rob  him,  and 
the  more  especially,  when  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  go, 
in  a  strange  language,  to  a  strange  land.  He,  who 
is  the  agent  of  their  transfer,  is  as  the  master  of 
the  good  ship,  which  bears  treasure  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  To  appropriate  and  recoin  the  gold, 
and  reset  the  gems,  for  his  own  use,  is  no  worse  in 
the  one,  than  to  appropriate,  without  full  acknow- 
ledgment, is  for  the  other. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  our  country,  to  place  her 
literature  upon  an  eminence,  as  to  one  particular, 
which  no  nation  of  Europe  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  attain — we  mean  impartiality  in  history  and 
criticism.  Prejudices,  which  had  their  birth  in 
past  ages,  and  which  have  grown  and  strengthened, 
under  the  favorable  influence  of  continued  strife 
and  jealousy,  have  so  troubled  the  waters  of  truth, 
in  the  old  nations,  and  so  vitiated  that  taste  which 
thirsts  for  them  in  their  purity,  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, for  a  European  historian  or  critic,  to  pour 
them  forth  otherwise  than  turbid,  even  when  his 
education  has  not  taught  him,  to  mistake  their  mud- 
diness,  for  the  transparency  of  crystal.  Fortu- 
nately, we  labor  under  no  such  evils,  necessarily. 
If  we  embrace  them,  we  voluntarily  entail  a  curse 
upon  ourselves.  Our  national  existence  is  poste- 
rior to  their  formation;  our  national  history  and 
struggles  have  involved  us  in  none  of  them.  Stand- 
ing thus  high  and  aloof,  probably,  in  future  times, 
to  be  selected  as  the  historical  and  critical  umpires 
of  disputed  fact  and  opinion,  we  should  avoid  every 
thing  that  wears  the  slightest  semblance  of  injus- 
tice to  the  literature  of  other  lands.  Instead  of 
adopting  prejudices,  it  should  be  our  struggle  to 
uproot  them.  Instead  of  receiving  opinion  with 
blind  faith,  we  should  first  rectify  and  then  teach 
it.  When  adverse  fortune  has  so  cramped  and 
confined  the  energies  of  a  nation,  that  her  more 
happy  fellows  have  been  able,  in  the  hour  of  her 
weadcness,  to  injure,  misrepresent  and  spurn  her,  it 
should  be  our  pride,  not  only  to  furnish  her  with  a 


fair  field,  where,  like  another  Bradamant  with  i 
new  lance  and  steed,  she  may  do  battle  for  her 
own  right — but  ourselves  to  ride  down  the  Usts  bj 
her  side.  We  should  show  that  we  are,  as  Bacon 
has  it,  "  citizens  of  the  world,  and  that  our  hearts 
are  no  islands,  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  a  con- 
tinent that  joins  to  them."  Any  one  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  tlie  literature  of  Spain,  must  know  how 
deep  is  the  injustice  done  to  it,  by  the  opinion  of 
the  day,  and  how  ignorant  are  many,  otherwise 
well  informed,  of  the  true  character  of  the  nation, 
and  of  its  intellectual  existence,  except  as  a  crea- 
ture of  the  past.  With  the  extent  of  this  injustice, 
no  one  could  be  better  acquainted  than  Mr.  Irving. 
His  kind  and  courteous  reception,  by  the  noblest 
and  most  intellectual  society  of  Madrid,  afibrded 
him  opportunities,  which,  to  a  mind  like  his,  must 
have  been  fertile  of  knowledge.  He  saw  that 
wrong  had  been  done,  and  as  an  American,  be 
should  have  been  filled  with  the  Catholic  spirit, 
which  we  have  said  should  animate  our  literatore, 
and  should  have  made  an  effort  to  redress  it  He 
perceived  that  Spain  could  ill  afford  to  lose  any 
thing  of  her  literary  estimation — so  unjustly  bw 
in  other  countries — ^and  he  should  have  rejoiced  to 
elevate  it,  by  carefully,  nay  anxiously,  seizing  as 
opportunity  of  giving  her  what  was  her  due. 
Above  all,  he  saw^  as  an  author,  how  easy  a  tbinf 
it  was,  to  take  from  Spanish  literature  all  the  ma- 
terials that  he  needed,  and  to  publish  them  as  his 
own — ^knowing  that  very  few  would  look  behind 
him  for  the  sources  of  his  knowledge,  and  that, 
most  probably,  a  neat  paragraph  of  general  com- 
pliments, very  civil,  though  not  very  meaning, 
would,  with  the  immense  majority  of  his  readers, 
keep  up  his  reputation  for  originality  as  well  as 
liberality, — and  like  the  sweetly  soporific  cake  of 
^nas,  would  hush  the  barking  mouths  of  the  Cer- 
berus of  criticism.  It  was  due  therefore  to  him- 
self, to  speak  even  more  fully  and  more  freelj, 
than  under  circumstances  might  have  been  reqai- 
site ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  act,  as  well  of  kind- 
ness  as  of  duty,  to  an  active,  able,  and  zealous  co- 
laborer  in  a  common  cause,  and  to  the  literature  of 
a  great  nation,  long-time  trodden  down— even  at 
that  time  prostrate — but  awakened,  at  last,  from 
her  lethargy,  and  now  striving,  under  better  auspi- 
ces, to  gird  on  the  armor  of  her  olden  strength. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  all  these  things  have  not, 
long  ago,  been  said,  inasmuch  as  fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Irving^s  first  publicatioal  To 
this  we  have  but  one  reply.  We  had  understood 
that  Mr.  Irving's  reputation  had  suffered  conside- 
rably in  Spain,  from  a  supposed  want  of  candor 
towards  Senor  Navarrete ;  and  we  examined  the 
matter  for  ourselves,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
correct,  what  we  were  disposed  to  believe  an  er- 
ror. Unfortunately,  the  facts  presented  thcmselvt^s 
as  we  have  stated  them.  We  found  that  new 
editions  had  left  all  things  as  the  old  ones  had 
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tbem,  as  far  aa  concerned  the  sabject  which  we 
were  mTestigatiog.  We  found  besides,  that  by  an 
adveitiseffieot,  dated  Seville,  1828,  and  appended 
U)  the  Abridgment  of  his  work,  Mr.  Irring  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  natural  enough  indeed,  that  "  the 
interest  of  the  subject  would  cause  the  work  to  re- 
main among  his  conntrynen,  and  with  it,  a  remem- 
bnaee  of  the  author,  when  all  the  frail  productions 
of  his  fancy  might  have  perished  and  been  forgot- 
ten.^ The  reflectiona  growing  out  of  this  j  ust  sen- 
timent,  suggested  to  our  minds,  that  perhaps  Na- 
^anete  too^  might  haye  some  desire  for  his  own 
name  to  lire  in  memory,  connected  with  the  great 
eTents  which  he  had  elucidated,  not  only  among 
his  own  countrymen,  bat  that  the  waters,  roUing 
betwe^  Spain  and  the  new  land  which  had  heard 
the  glad" ^tonfl  tn  excelsis^"  burst  from  its  grate- 
fol  discoTerer's  lips,  might  not  be,  to  him  and  his 
labors,  as  the  waters  of  oblirion.  We  had,  for 
some  time,  contemplated  a  series  of  articles  upon 
Spain,  and  the  vulgar  errors  in  regard  to  its  his- 
tory, literature  and  national  character,  and  we  found 
in  the  matter  of  which  we  have  treated,  an  impor- 
tant and  saitable  opening.  We  have  put  forth  our 
iionest  impressions — just,  they  seem  to  us,  and  sus- 
tained hy  the  proofs.  If  they  have  been  tardy,  we 
iiave  at  least  the  consolation  that  they  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  laws  of  a  tribunal,  where  truth  holds 
the  place  of  the  king,  against  whom  prescription 
doth  not  run. 
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THE  HIGHLANDER'S  WAGER. 

A  BALLAD. 

BV  Has.  MABY  K.  HEWITT. 

A  bighi  opoQ  his  bare-boned  steed, 

A  steel  clad  knight  was  he— 
Aal  a  Soot  in  plaid  and  eagle  plume. 

Came  riding  o'er  the  lea  ; 
^^  etch  drew  rein  at  the  low-browed  door 

Of  a  Hieland  hoatelrie. 

"'^^ '"—called  the  Scot,  as  they  crossed  the  stone 

Of  the  hostel  low  and  dim ; 
Aal  he  blew  the  foam,  as  it  whitened  up, 

From  the  brown  dnuigbt's  creamy  brim, 
And  shook  the  drop,  as  he  drained  the  cap, 

From  the  goblet's  homy  rim. 

^*y  sate  them  on  the  old  worn  seat, 

By  the  blazing  logs  of  pine ; 
'  Ho!"  langh'd  the  knight, «« your  Scottish  *  broo, 

»ay  not  alaken  thirst  like  mine  !" 
A^  i»  iirock  the  seat  with  his  mailed  hand, 

And  shottted  "  wine !— ho  '—wine !" 

^*^ he,  "your  chiefs  to  genUe  blood, 

Kigiit  pntle  ways  might  win— 
I  Barrel  bow  they  sit  at  meat 
_^itK  their  nide  and  bare-legged  kin, 
^»Je  «aeh  candle  drips  on  the  dafkened  floor, 

'rem  Its  haaging  sconce  of  tin." 


I  swear  by  the  Holy  Rood  !  sir  Soot," 

(Oh,  a  braggart  knight  was  be) — 
"  I  feasted  there  with  a  Lowland  lord-^ 

A  lord  of  high  degree-^ 
Where  wine  was  senrSd  in  siWcr  caps, 

^y  a  page  on  bended  knee  ! 

"  While  from  silver  flagons,  planted  nigh, 
With  odorous  Rhine  wines  stored, 

A  dozen  liveried  serving  men 
The  sparkling  beverage  poured  ; 

And  a  score  of  silver  candlesticks 
Graced  the  noble's  princely  board ! 

"  1  hold  you,  Scot,  my  knightly  sword. 

And  an  hundred  merks  beside, 
There's  nor  silver  flagon,  nor  candlestick, 

In  the  whole  hill-country  wide — 
And  your  ale,  I  trow,  hath  the  muddy  flow 

Of  your  boasted  river  Clyde  !" 

When  shrank  the  Scot  from  Southron  boast. 

From  skirmish  bold,  or  raid  ? 
His  hand  was  on  his  tnisty  skene, 

Within  his  belted  plaid, 
And  "  my  claymore  'gainst  thy  knightly  sword. 

For  an  hundred  merks" — he  said. 

"  The  Gael,  air  knight,  ne'er  stays  for  meat 

When  the  targe  is  at  his  back  ; 
Nor  bunts  the  deer  in  upland  glade 

When  the  foe  is  on  hia  track ; 
Nor  leaves  the  field  for  the  reekixig  haunch. 

Like  the  hungry  Sassenach. 

"  Small  need,  I  ween,  o'  siller  plack 

Doth  the  faithful  clansman  find — 
He  feasteth  well  on  a  grille  bone, 

When  his  loyal  chief  hath  dined — 
Or  sups  his  fill  on  the  distant  hill. 

Of  the  sharpening  eastern  wind. 

"  But  when  the  foe  hath  left  the  height, 

Then  away  o'er  heath  and  fen, 
We  chase  the  deer  from  his  woody  lair 

In  the  wild  and  lonely  glen — 
And  a  fat  haunch  smokes  on  the  chiefhdn's  board. 

From  the  lordly  buck  of  ten.* 

"  True,  that  nor  page  nor  silver  cup. 

Our  homely  feasts  adorn — 
Our  wassail  bowls  are  the  oaken  quaigh. 

And  the  ruder  drinking*kora — 
And  our  wine  we  press  from  the  bearded  ears 

Of  the  ripened  barley-corn. 

"  Yet  I  hold  a  cup  of  Scottish  ale 

Worth  a  tun  of  your  Saxon  wine  ! 
Who  would  barter  a  horn  of  usquebaugh 

For  the  vineyards  of  the  Rhine  ? 
*I  cot»Id  write  the  lie,'  thought  the  wary  Scot, 

<-On  that  boastful  tongue  of  thine !' 

"  But  an  hundred  merks  to  thine,  sir  knight. 

On  the  silver  scones — I  bold 
There  are  better  far  in  my  father's  house. 

And  of  weight  and  worth  untold — 
Full  fifty,  ranged  at  the  nightly  board, 

All  of  tried  and  proven  gold ! 

"The  sun  is  low— the  hills  afar^- 

Our  way  lies  o'er  the  lea— 
Thou  shalt  judge  aright  ere  morning  dawn 

Have  I  wsgered  well  with  thee." 
And  the  twain  were  wending  theii  onward  way 

O'er  the  heather,  silently. 

*  Antlers  of  ten  tines. 
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The  twnin  are  standing  in  the  hall. 
Where  the  well  piled  hoard  ia  spread, 

With  the  moor-fowl,  and  the  smoking  haonch, 
And  the  good  brawn  at  the  head — 

And  a  warm  ray  falls  on  the  old  oak  floor. 
From  the  crackling  pine-loga  shed. 

And  moreless  all,  as  maible  men. 

With  bare  and  downtomed  blade, 
Full  fifty  clansmen  held  the  hall. 

In  Highland  garti  arrayed — 
While  each  uplifted  a  flaming  torch, 

Of  the  well  dried  bog-pine  made. 

The  knight  sttrts  back — but  the  stalwart  Soot 

Had  not  parted  from  his  side ; 
And  again  he  hears  the  deep-toned  voice 
Of  his  plumed,  and  tartaned  guide — 

"  Behold !  sir  knight,  the  candlesticks 
Of  my  father's  house  of  pride  ! 

They  were  dross,  the  scones  of  the  Southron  lord, 
With  such  sterling  metal  tried !" 


SIMPLICITY  IN  SERMONIZING. 

The  waters  of  a  stagnant  pool,  because  they  are  shallow 
•re  not  Ihanfare  transparent.  We  shall  not  plead  for  the 
simplicity  of  shallowness.  **A  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,*'  may  be  as  simple  a^ 
the  dullest  oould  wish.  The  simplicity  which  we  desire  to 
have  employed  in  sennoniiing,  partakes  neither  of  the  dull- 
ness of  folly  nor  the  grossness  of  corrupt  taste.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  our  object  to  show  that,  in  sacred  rhetoric,  as 
in  all  other  departments  of  eicellence,  simplicity  is  the 
characteristic  of  nature  and  the  perfection  of  art 

Preaching  is  the  expression  of  human  thought  addressed 
to  human  beings.  The  philosophy  of  language,  like  the 
mental  constitution  of  which  it  is  the  representative,  is 
everywhere  the  same.  What  is  adapted  to  influence  uni- 
versal mind,  will  when  skilfully  employed,  produce  con- 
viction in  particular  classes.  The  power  which,  with  an 
energy  next  to  Omnipotence,  has  ever  moved  our  race  is 
eloquence,  and  true  eloquence,  embodied  in  sacred  or  secu- 
lar forma  is  the  same,  and  of  all  things  in  our  world  it  is 
the  most  simple.  Orators,  poets,  painters,  sculptors  and 
architects,  have  seldom  written  systems  of  sacred  rhetoric ; 
but  we  think  that  they  have  supplied  us  with  some  of  the 
very  best  rules  for  the  composition  of  sermons.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  strictly  to  our  theme,  and  unfold  its  mean- 
ing by  illustrating  particular  points. 

In  a  good  sermon  a  topic  is  to  be  discussed,  arguments 
are  to  be  enforced,  and  subordinate  illustrations  presented 
under  their  respective  beads,  all  combined  in  one  current, 
and  pressing  to  one  end,  viz :  the  benefit  of  the  hearer. 

Now  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  should  be 
simplicity  in  th»  topic  selected  for  discussion.  The  main 
element  of  this  is  unity.  The  mind  must  be  completely  pos- 
sessed of  one  noble  idea,  to  he  brought  out  in  luminous  de- 
velopment through  successive  steps.  The  Greek  trage- 
dians have  taught  all  that  we  need  learn  on  this  point.  If 
other  teachers  are  demanded,  let  the  epic  writers,  and  the 
effective  speakers,  of  all  nations,  furnish  both  illustration 
and  proof.  Whether  the  topic  is  formally  announced  or 
not,  it  must  be  simple  and  one.  If  several  principles  are 
discussed  in  the  same  sermon,  the  impressions  made  will 
be  as  indefinite  as  they  are  fleeting.  The  simultaneous 
discharge  of  a  hundred  rockets  may  serve  very  well  for  a 
holiday  show,  but  when  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  were 


guided  to  the  Saviour,  only  one  star  shone  «itii  npeiw 
light. 

Again,  in  the  arrangement  of  proofii,  simplicity  thoold 
predominate.  While  reading  the  lives  of  emmenlmastm, 
you  cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that  they  expesdai  mn 
labor  in  perfecting  the  simplicity  of  their  iint  dnftt  or 
skeleton  of  subjects,  than  they  did  even  ia  their  finil  tn< 
cution.  Some  of  them  brooded  for  months  oier  aiabject, 
before  they  struck  a  blow,  and  then  they  were  guided  tiy 
only  a  few  bold  and  striking  outlines.  The  bstit  of  tLe  uU 
touch  each  other.  The  governing  rules  of  all  ue  the  iuk. 
The  skeleton  of  a  sermon,  so  far  as  form  and  expreinoo  ue 
concerned,  should  be  precisely  like  the  Dodeh  atkilfcl 
artist  would  first  construct  as  the  germ  sod  gosnnteeof  a 
perfect  master-piece.  Here,  judgment,  taste,  genius,  ill 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  should  concentrate  their  power;  for 
if  talent  is  available  in  any  part  of  a  sermon,  it  is  is  tlie»- 
vention  and  arrangement  of  its  proofr.  Tbej  siMwld  eome 
forth  in  the  simplest  form,  and  appear  the  eflhz  of  and 
so  heated  and  full  of  the  subject  as  to  lose  all  legudud 
attention  to  every  thing  foreign. 

In  the  next  place,  we  remark  that  simplicity  sbooU  cha- 
racterise the  language  and  illustrations  of  a  seniKm.  6tul 
injury  may  be  done  to  a  good  cause,  by  giTing  beaten  tw 
much  credit  for  taste,  feeling,  or  knowledge,  If  one  da- 
plays  beauty  to  purblind  eyes,  or  pours  forth  the  tmnm 
of  profound  philosophy  before  men  of  common  mindi,  ^ 
ought  to  expect  no  better  reward  for  his  labon  than  ne^lrct 
or  scorn.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  n  i 
nuscellaneous  audience,  sentiments  sre  impeitment  )»- 
cause  they  are  beautiful.  If  yon  use  bmgoage  that  is  bib- 
pie,  and  figures  that  are  natural,  a  peasant  will  as  soon  M 
your  influence,  and  understand  your  meaning,  as  a  prian. 
The  elements  of  beauty  and  sublimity  role  aU  bearts, »« 
a  control  the  aame  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  Hence  ib* 
power  of  the  Bible  over  the  popular  mind— becaase  ibu 
book,  in  the  greatest  degree,  abounds  ia  natural  suMim:!! 
and  beauty.  A  good  sermon,  having  sound  doctrine  Ivl  ^ 
substantianl  common-sense  for  its  foundation,  Dotonlj  «^' 
mits,  but  requires  chaste  embellishment  to  adorn  tie  w^f- 
structure,  according  to  the  architectural  principle,  thai  the 
most  beautiful  should  stand  <m  the  most  solid.  !<««>> 
what  ia  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  produciioB  of  k^a^ 
art-4he  design  and  elevation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  is :» 
primitive  and  severe  simplicity.  Or  go  at  a  quiet  bc»% 
when  the  moonlight  sleeps  on. the  silent  city,  and  stas^.  a 
fixed  contemplation  before  the  United  Sutei  Bank-tM 
Parthenon  of  Philadelphia.  Observe  what  porertyof  fr- 
nament— what  neglect  of  prettinessof  detail— wbatii»K«* 
of  plain  surface— what  severe  limitatioo  to  the  utrfaid 
the  necessary.  The  humblest  cottage  is  scarcely  moff  ff- 
pie  in  ita  form,  and  has  not  fewer  superfluous  parts  ^tl 
what  grandeur  and  elegance— what  grace  andhsnno«t|J 
effect  flow  from  its  chaste  magnificence !  It  is  the  best  p* 
lication  on  rhetoric  in  America.  Let  it  he  eootrssted  fs: 
a  mongrel  Gothic  and  Chinese  summer-hooae,  sad  .^ 
have  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  simplieny  ■: 
sermonizing.  ^ 

Our  last  remark  relates  to  simplicity  in  the  deliren  o.  > 
sermon.  The  influential  preacher  is  a  man  of  plain  "ttfe 
ments.  He  expresses  honestly  his  own  ^**^"'^  *" 
thoughts.  This  is  compaUble  with  greet  elegance  and  v^ 
limity.  Nothing  in  written  language  can  gtiid<  «« J** 
surely  to  the  possession  of  such  excellence,  than  a  d<«< 
emulation  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  Sacred  Scnpor^ 
When  Lord  Chatham,  in  most  perilous  times,  was  .*"j 
down  with  the  reaponsibUiUes  of  his  high  office,  wbea. 
would  succor  friends  and  appal  foes  with  the  tembU  Jiw 
ders  of  his  eloquence,  be  was  accustomed  to  P"?"'*!., 
self  for  the  conflict  by  a  perusal  of  the  minor  prof^ 
He  was  the  symbol  of  directaesa  and  simpUcitf    *  ^  ^^ 
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eitimite  the  power  of  his  linng  speeches,  by  the  magni- 
tikje  of  their  immediate  effects.  Imperfectly  as  they  were 
i«ported,  they  yet  retain  so  much  of  the  characteristics  of 
ibeir  Demosthenian  atithor,  as  to  present  in  all  time  some 
of  the  best  q>ecimens  of  mighty  eloquence  expressed  in 
tht  liafplest  terms.  Scripture  subjects  are  more  than  suf- 
6aeni  to  task  the  greatest  human  powers,  comprehending 
vbateier  is  most  beautiful  or  sublimct  most  tender  or  ter- 
n6c  But  in  dealing  with  sacred,  as  with  secular,  themes, 
we  should  be  goTeroed  by  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  all 
eloqdence, — ^honest  simplicity  of  feeling  and  searching  ac- 
tivity of  mind.  No  eloquence  can  be  impressive  which  ap- 
peals labored  and  artificial.  The  illustrious  ancients  ap- 
pear quite  simple,  even  when  they  are  employing  the  ut- 
owst  art  and  skill.  The  first  requisite  for  success  in  ser- 
mosiimg  is  a  capacity  of  powerful  emotion.  Deep  feeling 
gires  a  sterling  iralue,  an  irresistible  charm  to  the  rudest 
nnap^iy,  m-raost  unpractised  art.  Hence  the  power  of  the 
yooDf  eoovert*8  ezhortationf  and  the  unsophisticated  savage's 
speech.  By  this  quality  a  firm  alliance  is  formed  between 
the  affections  of  the  speaker  and  the  hearer.  Who  that  has 
Usteoed  to  the  gifted  in  mind  and  voice,  descanting  on  some 
graxid  absorbing  theme,  has  not  been  held  in  breathless  at- 
tentioQ,  lest  the  smallest  word  should  escape  the  yearning 
sense  ?  With  an  earnest  watchfulness  one  is  made  to  per- 
ceive and  feel  the  roost  sublime  and  terrible  subjects.  We 
have  no  hold  on  the  passions  but  by  the  passions.  The  ef- 
fective preacher  must  unite  his  power  of  imagination,  his 
profoimincss  of  reason,  his  majesty  of  eloquence,  with  the 
mo«t  tender  ties  and  sympathies  of  affection. 

The  other  and  equally  indispensible  requisite  is,  simple 
tad  energetic  activity  of  mind.  These  prime  qualities  are 
always  united  in  the  person  of  a  powerful  preacher.  In 
the  same  degree  as  intellect  is  excited  with  profound  emo- 
tKxn,  it  becomes  simple  in  its  movements,  as  the  mightiest 
river  roils  with  smoothest  tide.  Look  at  a  preacher  when 
half  of  his  congregation  are  in  tears,  panting  for  the  bread 
of  life.  Then  is  he  so  clear  and  pungent  in  his  appeals, 
that  the  least  cultivated  will  throng  the  galleries,  and  bear 
anay,  like  treasured  jewels,  every  word  he  speaks.  Look 
at  some  great  senator  on  whose  swelling  heart  rests  a  na- 
tion's weal.  Let  a  crisis  come  when  power  and  talent  and 
iransceitdent  eloquence  are  leagued  against  him,  and  on  his 
own  single  rejoinder  immense  consequences  depend.  Then 
is  be  made  steady  by  the  mountain  weights  that  press  him 
do«ii.  Intellect  rouses  like  a  waking  giant.  The  soul 
vests  its  fulness  in  spontaneous  gushings.  Link  by  link 
the  chain  of  irresistible  argument  is  forged.  With  cumu- 
Uiire  power  the  lightnings  of  truth  fiash  conviction  on  the 
^oohtfol,  and  dismay  on  the  corrupt. 

Perhaps  this  exercise  cannot  be  closed  in  any  better  way 
ilia,  in  the  words  of  Baxter.  "  Whatever  you  do,  let  the 
people  see  that  you  are  in  good  earnest.  You  cannot  sof- 
ten men's  hearts  by  jesting  with  them,  or  telling  a  smooth 
tale,  or  haOcfaing  a  gaudy  oration.  How  canst  thou  preach 
of  heaven  and  hell  in  so  sleepyjunanner ?"  K«  L.  M. 

UNFORGOTTEN  HOURS. 


Bright  hours ! — ye  picture  bark  the  scene. 

Of  youthful  love's  embrace ; 
The  trysting  spot,  the  verdant  green. 

And  beauty's  smiling  face- : 
Ye  lend  your  aid  to  smooth  the  path* 
^liere  thorns  spring  up  in  gloomy  wrath; 
And  Friendship  lxx)n  with  joyous  powers, 
Will  lisrht  up  Unfo^ottcn  Hours. 

G.  Austin  WooDRtjrf . 
Alabama. 


t< 


When  Fancy  takes  a  survey  of  the  past.** 


Bright  are  the  spells  that  silent  steal, 

At  twilight's  quiet  hour ; 
And  gaily  ring  their  merry  peals, 

By  Memory's  magic  power : 
They  waft  the  soul  on  pinions  light. 
To  seenes  of  youth  once  gay  and  bright. 
And  cast  a  retrospective  glance, 
On  Life's  dark  visionary  trance. 


SPAIN 

IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  sudden  rise  of  a  people,  who  have  long  pos- 
sessed the  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  great- 
ness  undeveloped,  to  eminence  in  chivalry,  litera- 
ture and  refinement,  is  a  sublime  spectacle.  God 
has  constituted  nations  for  great  ends ;  and  that 
their  energies  should  be  wasted  in  sluggish  inac- 
tivity is  destructive  to  the  spirit  of  civilization, 
and  the  consequent  dignity  of  man. 

One  of  the  grandest  epochs  in  the  history  of 
modern  Europe  is  the  unfolding  of  the  gigantic 
powers  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century ; — the  sud- 
den dissipation  of  the  darkness  which  had  for  cen- 
turies enveloped  her.  A  long  succession  of  kings, 
who  possessed  no  distinguishing  traits,  save  savage 
barbarity  or  cruelty,  had  ruled  her  slavish  subjects 
for  ages ;  while  other  sovereigns,  not  even  en- 
dowed with  fearless  independence,  nourished  in 
ignoble  luxury  by  the  hard-earned  wealth  of  de- 
pendent vassals,  degenerated  into  effeminate  ease ! 
Then  no  brilliant  exploits  were  recorded;  the 
praises  of  no  hero  sung.  It  is  true  at  times  some 
great  spirit  would  arise ;  some  chivalrous  prince, 
worthy  of  a  better  age,  would  endeavor  to  infuse 
a  glorious  enthusiasm  in  the  breasts  of  his  sub- 
jects !  Bat  the  elements  were  too  discordant !  No 
principle,  however  noble  or  patriotic,  could  unite 
the  Castilian  Knight  with  the  Arragonese  in  a  com- 
mon struggle  with  the  disciple  of  Mahomed,  who 
inhabited  the  fairest  portion  of  Spain.  And  a 
prince,  worthy  to  direct  a  great  people,  was  com- 
pelled to  behold  the  tent  of  the  Moor  spread  on 
the  soil  of  his  fathers,  and  the  bright  crescent 
waving  over  his  native  hills.  In  earlier  times  it 
is  trae  that  brave  Roderick  drove  the  Moors  from 
the  northern  mountains ;  and  the  gallant  deeds  of 
the  hero  of  the  Cid  were  sung  by  the  Spanish 
minstrels. 

Happy  for  Spain  was  the  elevation  of  Ferdi- 
nand to  her  throne,  than  whom  history  records  the 
deeds  of  no  more  gallant  prince.  Ferdinand  was 
one  of  those  great  spirits  formed  to  rule.  Politic, 
prudent  and  daring,  the  glory  of  his  deeds  still 
casts  a  lustre  over  Spanish  history.  In  the  coun- 
cil he  was  dignified  and  persuasive ;  in  the  field 
collected  and  courageous ;  in  the  tournament  no 
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knight  was  more  expert  and  graceful.  For  though 
the  enthuBiasm  of  chivalry  in  Ferdinand^s  time  no 
longer  burned  in  northern  Europe,  still  in  his  court 
its  arts  were  practised. 

The  Saracens  for  centuries  had  tilled  the  luxu- 
riant soil  of  Southern  Spain.  Their  mosques  and 
palaces  glittered  over  her  plains ;  their  battle- 
ments and  towers  frowned  from  every  rock  and 
precipice.  The  orange  tree  and  vines  bloomed  in 
their  gardens,  and  the  fountains  gushing  forth  cool 
waters  adorned  their  courts.  And  though  their 
luxuriant  skies  melted  into  effeminacy  the  inhabitant 
of  the  city  and  the  plain,  the  Moor  of  the  moun- 
tain was  hardened  to  the  chase  and  the  field.  The 
Arabian  Knights  were  brave  and  courteous,  and 
the  wild  ballad  of  the  Moor  often  recounted  their 
daring  in  combats  with  the  Spanish  Cavalier.  But 
why  should  the  Mahomedan  dwell  on  the  Chris- 
tian's soil  t  Could  the  Spaniard  tamely  view  his 
father's  fields  3nelding  rich  fruit  under  their  culture  ? 
could  he  listen  with  apathy  to  the  orisons  to  Alia 
arising  from  every  hill  1  Ah !  there  was  a  fury  sleep- 
ing, which  threatened  soon  to  carry  devastation  over 
their  plains ;  to  blast  their  vineyards  and  their  or- 
ange groves ;  to  raze  their  palaces  proudly  reared 
on  the  mountain-summits. 

Under  Ferdinand  the  elements  of  discord  which 
had  formerly  separated  the  Spanish  warriors  were 
allayed.  Feudal  knights  with  their  hundred  vas- 
sals came  eagerly  to  his  standard.  Bitter  and  jeal- 
ous feelings,  which  had  steeled  and  separated  the 
hearts  of  these  noble  men,  were  forgotten.  And 
thus  united  in  one  common  cause  against  the  foes 
of  their  country,  what  power  could  resist  the  im- 
petuosity of  their  arms  ?  City  after  city  fell ;  and 
even  the  walled  town  embosomed  among  the 
rocks,  venerable  and  fortified  by  years,  formed  no 
barrier  to  their  conquests.  The  cliffs  were  scal- 
ed, the  sentinels  hurled  from  the  battlements,  and 
the  Castilian  banner  waved  from  the  walls. 

The  hosts  of  the  Arabs  came  down  from  their 
mountains  like  swollen  torrents  to  defend  their  pos- 
sessions !  But  the  bleeding  phalanx  fled  before  the 
destructive  tide  of  war  which  rdled  on,  bearing 
ruin  and  death  in  its  front.  Alia !  where  slept  thy 
furies  then  1  The  anxious  Moor  cast  his  eyes  to 
heaven  to  invoke  thy  aid,  but  he  saw  not  the  splen- 
dor of  thy  coming.  The  cloud  of  blackness  which 
hung  over  ill-fated  Grenada  appalled  his  vision. 
The  beautiful  possessions  of  the  Moor  were  swept 
away,  until  Grenada  alone  remained,  as  some  soli- 
tary town  which  has  felt  unscathed  the  thunder  of 
the  skies.  But  her  destiny  was  told;  and  that 
gorgeous  city,  glittering  with  wealth  and  splendor, 
was  yielded  to  the  Spanish  soldier ;  and  her  King 
Boabdil,  the  Sorrowful,  sheathed  his  gleaming  scy- 
metar,  and  laid  his  jewelled  crown  at  the  foot  of 
the  proud  sovereign  of  Spain. 

There  is  something  thrilling  in  the  fate  of  this 
people  :  there  is  a  feeling  which  touches  the  heart 


in  the  reluctance  with  which  they  left  behind  their 
blooming  gardens,  their  broad  vegas,  and  farorite 
skies.  Joylessly  will  a  nation,  whether  Moor  or 
Christian,  desert  the  soil  which  their  fathers  bare 
tUled,  and  the  hills  upon  which  the  bones  of  their 
ancestors  are  bleaching.  And  melancholj  ia  the 
fate  of  the  last  king  of  Grenada!  A  cooqaered 
sovereign,  he  left  his  proud  city ;  and  stationed  on 
an  enunence  he  viewed  the  beautiful  plains  at  bii 
feet,  where  once  his  knights  were  trained  to  profi- 
ciency in  arms,  strewn  with  the  dead  and  mutilated 
corses  of  his  people,  and  the  Christiaa  hosts  riding 
insultingly  over  the  slain ; — he  saw  the  Zenil,  that 
clear  and  placid  stream,  flowing  darkly,  swollea 
with  their  blood;  tearfully  be  looked  upon  the 
shining  mosques,  no  longer  resounding  with  soleom 
vows  and  prayers  to  Alia,  but  while  the  Catholic 
soldier  knelt,  still  clad  in  the  dark  habiiimeau  of 
war,  and  the  bloody  spear  resting  at  his  foot.  He 
turned  his  wearied  gaze  from  the  sad  ^ectaele, 
and  wound  his  way  over  the  mountain. 

Bat  where  is  Spain  ?  The  brightest  jewel  io  the 
monarchical  diadem  is  robbed  of  its  splendor. 
Her  chivalry  and  daring  have  departed;  her  knights 
are  no  longer  celebrated  in  the  toumameDt  for 
briUiancy  of  exploits.  The  feaileas  hero  has  d^ 
generated  into  the  admirer  of  dark-eyed  maidew, 
and  he  has  forgotten  the  glory  of  his  ancestors- 
Well  may  the  English  bard  sing — 

**  Awake,  ye  sons  of  Spaia,  awako,  ariie ! 
To  chiyalry  your  ancient  goddem  cries, 
But  wields  not  as  of  old  her  tbirstj  lance, 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skicJ." 
Albany,  February,  1841.  ^• 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

Jviia  Chin  is  the  most  enchanting  person  whom  the  spint 
of  poesy  has  e  rer  conceived ;  a  wonderfnl  creatioo  of  p^ 
and  melody,  in  whom  ancient  Mjrthology  woold  find  rt^ 
duced,  all  its  theories  of  harmony  and  besuty.  Thii  loTcif 
Italian  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  France ;  she  wen*,  to 
PariSf  young  and  timorons,  having  left  behind  her,  the  besn- 
tiful  sky  and  resplendent  theatres  of  her  own  coaniiy -ll^c 
sunny  and  Toluptuous  Italy, — to  compete  for  the  Ptrinifl 
crown,  which  to  the  artitte,  is  the  most  brilliant  nnokd 
fame. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  the  musical  art,  adopted  M«leiDi»- 
selle  Julia  Grisi.  When  the  first  plaadtis  of  the  open 
house  of  Favarty  saluted  her  pure,  enchanting  Toice,-ew 
garlands  and  hooqnets  were  thrown  at  her  feet,  by  tf* 
tonished  and  admiring  diUttanii,  Mademoiselle  Grisi  wtf 
then  inscirfoed  among  the  lyric  muses  of  Europe.  On  M 
night.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  (Countess  Rossi)  and  Mademoi- 
selle Garcia,  (Madame  Malibran)  gained  asisterandanril. 

The  Signorina  Julia  Grisi  was  bom  io  BCiltn.  Her  fa* 
ther  was  M.  Gaetano  Grisi,  a  distinguished  topographic  of- 
ficer under  the  Empire,  and  her  mother  was  a  aister  of  ^ 
celebrated  Madame  Grassini.  Before  the  age  of  tvehe 
years,  she  already  discovered  the  most  reoMrkable  disposi- 
tion for  rocal  music.  The  lirely  and  espi^le  little  Jq1» 
was,  at  that  youthful  age,  accustomed  to  imitate  the  diaun- 
guished  actors  of  the  day. 

At  the  house  of  her  uncle  in  Bologna,  this  farming  m- 
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eomiMaeed,  with  mcdor  and  raccess,  her  masical  ttu- 
dam.  Shft  warn  not  yet  sixteen,  when  she  mtde  her  delmt 
in  the  Zeftnirsof  the  Maestro  Rossini.  During  the  same 
•casm*  the  Maestro  MUiloiti  eomposed  an  opera  expressly 
iot  the  yoQtUnl  eamUbriee, 

la  1828,  Florence,  the  city  of  the  arts  and  of  Grand- 
Dohes,  iarited  to  her  theatre,  the  wonder  of  Bologna,  and 
in  ber  petton  spplaaded  the  most  lorely  Jvtieti  whom  the 
Capolets  of  Yaoeai,  have  erer  had.  Mademoiselle  Grisi 
astoaiabed  Florence  in  the  following  year,  in  the  Riedardo 
and  Zoraade  of  Rossini.  Until  this  period,  she  was  bat  an 
laexperienceJ  young  girl,  oceapying  herself,  with  her  tot- 
fcoe,  nore  than  with  her  munc,  and  being  much  more  care- 
fnl  of  her  cai^urt,  than  of  \ier  fieretii. 

Madenwiaelle  Grisi  left  Florence,  to  assist  at  the  magic 
festiral  of  the  iaawMra  at  Pisa.  Our  youthful  ctaitabnce  ob- 
taiaed  the  most  flattering  success  from  the  muaical  aimaUwr$ 
of  Piia,  who  plaoed  her  in  favorable  comparison  with  the 
Paite,  the  JPodor  and  the  Piaarmd.  In  the  characters  of  St- 
mirmmidt  and  Deadempna,  the  Grisi  received  the  tribute  of 


She  was  engaged  for  a  third  time  at  Florence,  where  the 
&shfse»  of  the  Pergida,  continued  to  applaud  her,  who  while 
yet  a  child,  had  enchanted  them  by  her  accents.  From 
Fbreace.  Mademoiselle  Grisi  was  invited  to  Milan,  to  sing 
in  the  vast  and  beautiful  theatre  of  La  Scaia^  in  company 
with  DonaeiU  and  Madame  Pastat  who  were  then,  both,  in 
tLe  full  foTM  of  their  talent,  and  at  the  climax  of  their  fame. 

It  was  at  Milan,  that  the  Maestro  BcUini  wrote  for  these 
three  artists  of  the  first  order,  the  splendid  opera  of  La 
Ntrwta.  The  talent  of  the  Grisi  should  have  been  more  ap- 
preciated at  La  Seala;  but  the  presence  of  Madame  Pasta, 
had  the  efTect  of  concealing  it,  in  some  degree.  Pasta  en- 
joyed a  celebrity  of  many  years,  great  experience,  and  am- 
plitude of  resources.  These,  however,  together  with  the 
iidoence  which  she  exercised  over  her  audience,  could  not 
entirely  xemove  from  her  mind,  the  sentiment  of  jealousy. 
She,  at  once,  comprehended  that  Griai  wonld  become  a 
das^erous  rival.  In  the  opera  of  La  Norma,  Mademoiselle 
Grisi  took  the  part  of  Adalgisa.  In  the  rehersals  of  this 
opera,  Gnsi  acquitted  herself  with  auch  eelaty  and  received 
fiotn  the  musicians  of  the  orcJiestra,  so  many  plaudits,  that 
Pasta  induced  Bellini  to  suppress  the  Solo  of  Adalgisa, 
which  has  never  been  restored. 

The  constant  labors  of  Mademoiselle  Grisi  at  last  injured 
ber  beahh,  and  she  retired  to  the  island  of  Corsica,  where 
the  employed  her  leisure  hours  in  perfecting  her  voice. 
The  directoia  of  Favarf,  engaged  her  to  come  to  Paris, 
wbilst  she  was  still  in  Corsica. 

She  was  g;reatly  agitated  at  her  de6uf,  before  the  severe 
ind  rritieal  audience  of  Favart.  She  was  assigned  the 
part  of  Stmiramide,  which  had  first  been  sung  by  Mesdames 
F«dar,  Snimg  and  Pasta.  Her  fear  produced  complete  des- 
poodeney ;  and  at  the  first  rehersal,  so  dissatisfied  was  she, 
with  the  manner  in  which  she  had  expressed  the  admirable 
aittsic  of  Roasini,  that  she  resolved  to  break  her  engage- 
meat,  and  return  to  Italy.  The  encouragement  of  friends, 
and  a  night  passed  at  the  /orfe-ptano,  removed  the  appre- 
beaaioas  of  die  Prima  Douna,  and  her  suliaequent  success 
was  complete. 

After  the  brilliant  seasons  of  1832  and  1633,  Mademoi- 
s^le  Grisi  was  engaged  for  the  theatre  of  Madrid.  The 
kdministratioa  of  that  theatre  was  disorganised  and  she  did 
ant  Tisit  thai  capital. 

Daring  the  three  laut  years  Mademoiselle  Grisi  has  sung 
to  the  mnsical  ddeuamti  of  England.  The  6ra«oe,  the  crowru 
>nd  the  gmiuaa,  which  she  has  there  received,  have  con* 
firmed  the  opinions  of  Prance.  Those  who  heard  her  sing 
at  the  great  festival  of  York,  will  long  dwell  upon  the 
chanas,  the  merit  and  the  beanty,  of  Mademoiselle  Julia 
<»^.  Flmfonna  County,  Va, 


THE  COMING  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

BT  DR.  F.  I.  MURPHY. 

What  a  lesson  of  humility  is  taught,  at  the  first  dawn  of 
the  Christian  era,  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  !  We  be- 
hold *'  the  desired  of  all  nations"  coming,  not,  as  was  vain- 
ly expected  by  the  Jewish  people,  with  all  the  pageantry 
of  an  earthly  sovereign,  btit  literally  as  an  outcast.  We  do 
not  find  his  virgin  mother  choaen  from  the  family  of  Herod, 
or  from  among  the  peerless  daughters  of  their  unrelenting 
conqueror,  imperial  Augustus — from  the  proud  court  of 
Jerusalem,  or  from  that  of  the  then  queen  of  nations* 
mighty  Rome ;  but  an  humble  maiden  from  the  hated  land 
of  Galilee — from  amongat  **  a  people  that  sat  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death.**  No  public  rejoicings  mark 
the  hour  which  gives  birth  to  the  long  "  promised  of  the 
covenant:**  no  banners  wave  their  gorgeous  folds  on  high, 
blazoned  with  the  insignia  of  pagan  Rome :  no  crowds  of 
plumed  soldiery,  with  "  warrior  garments  rolled  in  blood,*' 
assemble  to  greet  his  coming.  No :  "  He  came  unlo  his 
own,  but  his  own  received  him  not.'*  We  find  him  drawing 
his  first  breath  in  a  rude  atable,  "  because  there  was  no 
room  for  them  in  the  inn.'* 

Do  blazoned  eagles  wave  their  golden  wings, 
While  through  the  vaulted  sky  the  clarion  rings 
Out  tones  of  joy,  as  joyous  news  it  brings, 

The  birth  of  Israel's  King  ? 
Do  spicy  clouds  of  incense  fill  the  air. 
As  Scribe  and  Rabbin  to  the  spot  repair, 
Crying,  behold !  the  Promised  One  is  here : 

Loud,  long  hosannas  sing  7 

Do  Juda*s  sons  in  marshalled  columns  shine! 
Do  Herod's  cohorts  form  a  glittering  line. 
To  welcome  to  the  world  the  most  divine, 

A  heavenly  jubilee  ? 
Issues  the  Jewish  Prince  his  stern  command 
To  spread  the  tidings  glad  throughout  the  land. 
From  tribe  to  tribe — from  famed  Judea*s  strand 

To  Gentile  Galilee  ? 

And  where  is  Hb,  the  new-bom  potentate  ? 
In  Israel's  palace  lies  he,  robed  in  state, 
While  plumed  centurions  guard  the  lofVy  gate. 

In  glittering  panoply ! 
Do  purpled  curtains  throw  a  regal  dye 
Through  the  proud  chamber,  like  a  aunset  aky. 
While  o*er  the  sacred  couch  is  reared  on  high 

The  royal  canopy  ? 

Is  the  "  light  unto  the  Gentile  world**  seen 
Coming  with  monarch's  pomp  and  lofty  mies. 
And  heralds  gay  with  gold  and  ailver  sheen, 

Unto  his  heritage, — 
To  wear  Judea's  diadem  of  gold, 
The  starry  crown  of  David,  and  to  hold 
0*er  Juda*s  land  the  sceptre,  as  foretold 

By  the  inspired  sage  7 

Do  Syria's  daughter*  send  rich  tones  on  high 
Of  adoration,  to  the  clear  blue  sky. 
While  harp  and  timbrel  join  to  glorify 

The  long  expected  Onk  7 
Do  lofty  arcades  echo  back  the  name. 
The  holy,  hallowed  name  of  Him  who  came 
On  earth,  redemption's  tidings  to  proclaim 

The  Virgin  Mother's  son  ? 

The  Virgin  Mother  7  Ha !  some  highborn  one ; 
Heiress  is  she  to  proud  Judea's  throne. 
Who  answered  to  the  Angel's  thrilling  tone, 
*«  The  Lord's  handmaid  behold  ?" 
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What  peerless  princess  claims  the  honor  bright 
Of  giving  birth  unto  this  King  of  light, 
Begotten  before  all  ages,  and  delight 
Of  ages  yet  untold  ? 

No:  he  who  reigned  when  "  earth  was  without  form/* 
Who  "  rides  the  whirlwind  and  direcU  the  storm," 
Comes  unto  man  an  outcast — man  the  worm — 

In  Israel's  chosen  spot. 
No  ermined  robe  he  wears,  nor  jewelled  zone. 
Nor  serried  army  leads  to  claim  his  throne ; 
For,  thoogh  foretold  "  to  come  unto  his  own, 

His  own  received  him  not." 

No  banners  show  imperial  Cossar's  sign, 

No  loud-mouthed  trump  proclaims  to  Palestine 

The  coming  of  the  promised  all-divine, 

.  Of  spotless  virgin  bom. 
No  glittering  censers  breathe  a  fragrant  cloud 
On  Juda's  njagi,  as  they  call  aloud 
On  all  around,  a  dense  and  joyous  crowd,- 
Their  temple  to  adorn. 

No  warrior  men,  with  brightly  gleaming  glaive. 
Throng  rank  on  rank  along  the  marbled  pave. 
To  greet  his  coming,  though  he  comes  to  save 

The  lofty  and  the  low. 
No  gold,  or  pearls,  or  gems,  in  bright  array, 
Bedeck  "  that  crown  which  fadelh  not  away,** 
That  crown  of  glory,  which  shall  shine  for  aye. 

With  bright,  uftearthly  glow. 

No  choral  anthem  lulls  the  babe  to  rest, 
In  bed  of  state,  with  Tyrian  purple  dressed. 
Where  o*er  him  weeps  the  Virgin,  ever  blessed. 

According  to  the  word. 
No  princess  fair,  no  highborn  one  is  she. 
With  line  of  proud  and  ancient  pedigree, — 
But  lowly  maiden,  heralded  to  be 

The  mother  of  the  Lord. 

Yes !  God,  an  outcast,  and  despised  of  man. 

Insulted  by  a  heathen  kingdom's  ban. 

In  ingrate  Bethlehem's  stable,  chill  and  wan, 

His  sacred  breath  first  drew ; 
And  at  his  coming,  man's  proud  lip  was  curled. 
E'en  though  he  came  unto  a  pagan  world. 
With  revelation's  banner  broad  unfurled, 

To  Gentile  and  to  Jew. 
^lerandrioy  D.  C. 


LOVE  AND  GOOSEBERRIES, 

A  SENTIMENTAL  STORY. 

BY  JOHN  M.  DUFPIELD. 

It  is  a  horrid  day — and  why  should'nt  we  write  senti- 
ment \  An  Englishman  would  hang  himself  in  such  wea- 
ther— we'll  sentimentalize.  Bulwer  writes  sentiment,  and 
what  i.<i  to  hinder  us?  It  is  better  than  committing  suicide  ! 
If  you  should  not  agree  with  us,  gentle  reader,  get  two  feet 
of  strong  rope,  and  hang  yourself  by  way  of  experiment. 
And  should  we  ever  wander  over  the  fields  of  Acheron 
together,  we  will  compare  notes,  and  decide  the  point  at 
issue.  But  we'll  not  believe  a  word  you  may  say  against 
our  theory,  until  you  have  made  way  with  yourself. 

Well,  now  for  it !  Shall  we  paint  you  the  awful  horrors 
of  the  tempest,  shew  you  the  "air  pamps  of  heaven,  suck- 
ing up"  their  fatal  draughts,  with  a  forty-thousand-horse- 
power, and  Uke  you  as  an  inside  passenger  in  the  car  of 
the  Storm-King,  as  he  careers  in  frantic  fury  through  the 


shrinking  sky  ?  You  should  "  sup  full  of  bonon"  weve  we 
to  use  our  Patent  Locomotive  steel-pen  upon  this  terrific 
theme. 

Or  shall  wo  write  a  tale  of  fiendish  necromacj  ?  How  a 
young  lady  was  beloved  by  two  brothers — how  one,  *'  a  nice 
young  man,"  was  blest  by  her  rosy  smiles,  and  the  other  a 
dark-haired,  beetle-  browed  ruffian/blasted  by  her  tbonder- 
and-lightning  frowns— -how  tlie  black  individual  invoked  tka 
aid  of  Satan,  and  became  a  mighty  magician — bow  be 
spirited  away  the  damsel  to  an  enchanted  castle,  into  whick 
no  one  could  enter,  except  he  had  the  pass-word.  Presto- 
vado-vediacum — ^how  a  kind  fairy,  what  a  delightful  UnJe 
creature  !  gave  the  nice  young  man  the  pass — how  he  res- 
cued the  maiden  "  all  forlorn** — and  how  all  the  neighbois 
lynched  the  magician ! 

Or  of  love  !  "  Yes.  let  it  be  of  love,"  I  heard  a  fair  oac 
cry ;  or  if  we  did  not  hear  her,  we  take  it  for  granted  tbai 
every  fair  reader  when  she  came  to  the  question  made  that 
answer.  An  ancient  authority,  which  is  very  generaUj 
esteemed  upon  such  points,  has  two  lines,  which  ran  some- 
what in  this  way, 

**  Love  is  a  dizziness 

It  winna  let  a  puir  body  gang  aboot  his  business." 

And  a  very  sensible  thing  is  it  in  love,  and  that  can  be 
rarely  said  of  him.  For  if  the  "  puir  body**  would  "  gan^ 
aboot  his  business,"  love  would  be  very  apt  to  have  his  si;U- 
bill  either  laid  over  or  altogether  protested,  for  want  of  tiojc- 
funds  to  meet  it.  Notes  of  hand  are  more  formidable  th&n 
bonds  of  the  heart.  Bricklaying  is  the  **  sov'reignst  thiig 
on  earth"  for  a  fit  of  love.  Love  and  castle-bnilding  alwa? s 
go  together ;  well,  of  course,  as  the  bricklayer  sees  that  do 
house  can  stand  unless  it  is  regularly  built  upon  sobstao- 
tial  foundations,  the  hard-working  fellow  will  soon,  bj 
force  of  analogy,  discover  that  his  air-castles  are  not  inha- 
bitable, and  upon  inquiring  for  the  original  draughtsman, 
he'll  find  that  it  was  love,  and  then  what  chance  will  lore 
have  against  a  trowel  ?  No,  let  a  "  puir  body  gang  aboot 
his  business"  whenever  he  feels  a  fit  of  love  coming  on— 
and  there's  no  hope  at  all  for  the  boy-archer.  **  Do  yoj 
call  that  tentiment  ?"  sneers  some  beautiful  lip,  like  a  b«Jf- 
crushed  red,  red  rose  upon  a  bank  of  pearls.  No,  but  it's 
pretty  good  sense  though !  "  I  thought  you  were  goin^  to 
tell  us  a  love-tale,"  sighs  the  beauty,  (being  entirely  pro- 
pitiated by  that  compliment  to  her  lip.)    And  so  we  are. 

"  Had  you  ever  a  cousin,  Tom,^ 
Did  your  cousin  happen  to  sing  ?" 

Well,  we  had  a  cousin— heigho,  she's  the  "anxious  cdc»- 
ther"  of  half-a-dozen  little  cousins,  now — well  she  wu  uf 
form  and  feature  as  far  above  the  concentrated  charms  c! 
all  the  heroines  of  all  the  novels  that  ever  were  or  wil! 
be  written,  as  Amanda  Malvina  Fitz-Allan  was  superior  to 
Mrs.  Jerry  Sneak.  Her  voice,  it  was  like  the  wild  warb- 
lings  of  an  iEoIian  harp  as  it  lulls  the  sephyrs  to  their 
slumbers — her  eyes,  look  not  upon  the  stars,  you  can^ 
match  them  there,  and  the  cunning  little  gipsy  had  snob  a 
way  of  half-closing  the  brilliant  orbs,  veiling  their  dangeroos 
l)eams,  and  then  with  a  sudden  start,  flashing  their  death- 
dealing  rays  upon  you,  that  your  very  heart  inoontincnt'.y 
felt  the  process  of  combustion — her  brow,  shaded  by  her 
auburn  hair,  was  like  a  hand's-breath  of  white  cloud  mx! 
the  rich  lustre  of  a  Southern  sun-set — her  hands  were 
fitted  for  nothing  but  to  sweep  the  harp's  mellow  cho*^, 
and  to  be  kissed  by  a  lover — and  her  feet — oh  how  we  adx*^- 
a  pretty  foot! — hei  feet — ^Titania,  Queen  of  the  faints, 
would  have  given  her  most  beautiful  nut-shell  chariot,  juu 
to  have  seen  that  perfect  featurCf  we  must  call  it. 

Well,  we  were  in  a  dreadful  condition  about  thai  cou5i.-i^ 
sometimes,  we'd  call  her  '*  cousin,"  it  waa  so  delightful  lo 
claim  relationship  with  such  a  perfect  creature — and,  t^4^. 
ws  would'nt  call  her  oousia,  for  we  laid  a  sort  of  tra|»,  that 
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if  file  aiked,  m  w«  hoped  abe  would,  why  we  used  not  that 
ooQRBly  uti»~««  bad  a  rtrj  pretty  speech  made  up  to  in- 
vaai»  that  we  desired,  when  manhood  came,  to  call  her  by 
I  dctivr  Dttoe.  Bat  the  proTokioi^  little  mynx  never  seem- 
vd  to  notice,  whether  we  amtmed  her  or  not ! 

She  wts  ekler  than  we — and  her  name  was  Eglantina ! 

Ooe  day,  walking  in  the  garden  with  the  fiiiroue,  we  de- 
icrmiMd  to  divnlge  the  yet  unspoken  tale  of  affection, 
vbtch  iQTchaiged  the  heart.  We  were  in  a  beaatifal  walk, 
Craiged  irilb  gooseberry  bushes,  when,  after  the  most  ap- 
proved faahion  of  romance,  sinking  gracefully  upon  one 
koM,  in  baming  words,  we  poured  foftb  the  story  of  our 
eienial  lore. 

Ejiaiitina  calmly  listened — we  thought  that  we  perceiT- 
ed  a  kind  tear  diouning  her  radiant  eye — we  rose,  and 
itretebedoQt  our  arms,  expecting,  of  course,  that  she  would 
sink  QpM  oar  breast,  and  murmur  the  gentle  confession  of 
rcciproeatid  attachment. — ^Reader,  ahe  did  no  such  thing. 

Sbe  MRnely  tomed,  and  pulUsg  a  handful  of  green  goose- 
berries, gn^ely  asked. 

"  Couin  John,  what  are  these  ?" 

"Gooseb^tt,  my  darling  Eglantina,**  answered  cousin 
Joha. 

"  Eat  them,"  tthe  replied,  "gtwM-berries  nmat  be  good  for 


Adventure  and  Scenery  in  the  Far  South-West. 

BY  C.  AOSTIM   WOODRUFF,  M.  D. 

Siofiie  in  the  Prairie ;  the  Branding;  Twilight  Musing. 

Tis  dann,  and  with  its  grey-lit  light  the  orient  sky  is  sha- 
ded wiih  rainbow  tints  of  mellow  lustre.  At  first  a  dusky 
&<ie,  murky  and  cloudy,  the  presage  of  a  coming  storm,  gir- 
dles the  low  borizoo.  Anon  the  Tyrian  purple  streaks 
ibrongh  Uie  misty  rapor.  shaded  by  crimson's  richest  glow ; 
ui  thea  tbere  comes  bright  scarlet's  splendid  shades;  and 
lut,  the  dassling  tints  of  purest  golden  light. 

^0  has  not  watched  this  mellow  shadowing  forth  of 
N'atQre  at  day's  adrent,  and  felt  the  hallowed  presence  of 
Hid  "who  encompasseth  the  earth  as  it  were  with  a 
■pan,  and  boldeth  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ?"  And 
tbeo  cofi^ea  the  god  of  day,  rising  majestically  from  his  noc- 
tunul  coach  throngh  this  sea  of  land,  scattering  bia  golden 
•  ■a:T]3  wiib  fiety  lustre  over  the  face  of  inanimate  and  ani- 
>^(d  nature.  He  comes,  champing  and  vaunting  in  his 
'j*fru\jpride. 

Like  mettled  courser  on  the  turf-trod  track, 

^  run  hii  diomal  course  over  the  vast  ethereal  circuit  of 
^  arched  canopy  of  heaven, — to  carry  out  the  order  and 
P^  intents  of  this  irast  mechanical  orrery,  the  universe, — 
ttroviog  his  benign  inBoence  on  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
d  speiling  morbific  matter,  and  furnishing  life  and  light  to 
^1  ibe  objects  of  God's  especial  providence.  The  lark  rises 
rn>m  bij  downy  nest,  ascends  high  in  the  air,  and  carols 
<oih  sonp  of  joy ;  chaunttng  paeans  of  praise  at  day's  re- 


is  in  motion,  and  the  vacbers  (herdsmen)  are  standing 
around  the  fire  sipping  their  caf6.  The  cattle  are  thrown 
in  dire  cooomotion.  The  sturdy  bull,  with  head  erect  and 
fire  in  his  eye,  throws  forth  a  hollow  roar,  stamping  and 
tearing  the  ground,  lashing  his  tail,  and  threatening  ven- 
geance to  any  intrusion  on  his  quadrupedal  subjects.  The 
more  humble  cow  unconcernedly  chews  the  cud  with  pa- 
tient resignation ;  while  the  sportive  calf  gambols  across 
the  green,  little  dreaming  of  the  searing  iron  being  in  pre- 
paration to  mark  his  side.  All  is  life  and  animation  on  this 
desert  waste  during  the  period  of  branding ;  and  to  tbdse 
who  are  unacquainted  with  this  section  of  country,  the 
amount  of  stock  owned  by  these  proprietora  would  appear 
almost  incredible ; — ^many  of  them  branding  from  three  to 
five  thousand  calves  every  year.  The  lasso  is  about  to  be 
thrown.  And  here  let  me  observe,  that  this  instrument  is 
a  long  rope  of  twisted  bull's  hide,  with  a  slip  noose  at  the 
end  of  it,  used  for  entrapping  hones  and  cattle.  The  Gra- 
oles  are  as  espert  in  its  use  as  the  Indian  with  his  bow 
and  arrow ;  and  many  are  the  wonderful  feats  related  of  the 
dexterity  exhibited  in  throwing  this  weapon,  requiring  not 
only  great  strength  but  wonderful  expertness,  wh^n  the 
throw  has  been  successfuL  A  company  of  these  wealthy 
proprietora  were  returning  from  a  branding,  when,  on  emer- 
ging from  a  wood  (the  Petit  Bois)  into  the  Prairie  Le  Eglise, 
they  discovered  a  large  panther  returning  from  the  open 
prairie,  where  he  most  probably  had  been  feasting  on  a 
calf  or  pig.  It  was  proposed  to  dispatch  him  with  the  rifle, 
when  a  Spaniard  in  company,  named  Latiole,  bantered  a 
wager  that  he  would  capture  him  with  the  lasso.  The  bet, 
a  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  was  quickly  accepted.  Winding 
the  rope  in  a  coil  on  his  arm,  he  spurred  bis  horse  and 
dashed  towards  him.  The  panther,  peroeiving  bis  antago- 
nist advancing,  stood  at  bay,  crouching  in  the  attitude  for  a 
spring.  They  meet,  and  the  laaso  is  thrown,  but  misses  the 
cat.  He  leaps  in  the  air,  and  grazea  the  back  of  Latiole's 
borae.  The  spring  was  anticipated;  for  with  a  vigorous 
bound,  hone  and  rider  are  beyond  his  reach ;  and  with 
great  celerity  they  turn  and  again  dash  to  the  onset.  The 
rope  is  again  coiled  up,  and  thrown  with  more  success ;  for 
as  the  panther  sprang,  the  noose  passed  over  his  head,  and 
was  arrested  midway  his  body.  Latiole  now  curvets  his 
horse  with  many  gyrations,  winding  the  rope  in  a  complete 
coil  about  the  body  of  the  panther,  and  having  secured  him 
in  the  toil,  he  dismounts  and  dispatohes  him  with  the  coteau- 
de-chasse.  The  animal  was  one  of  the  largest  of  his  spe- 
cies, measuring  eight  feet  three  inches  from  the  snout  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail. 

Let  us  return  to  the  scene  of  the  branding,  from  which 
we  have  digressed.  The  cow  is  roped  and  led  out  from 
the  numerous  herd,  and  the  calf  follows  its  dam.  Again 
the  lasso  is  thrown,  the  nureling  seized,  and  the  branding 
iron,  hot  from  the  fire,  applied  to  its  side,  designating  the 
property  of  its  owner.  It  is  now  turned  loose,  and  this 
operation  is  continued  until  the  whole  flock  of  yearlings 
receive  the  same  brand  that  marks  the  cow.  Many 
were  the  desperate  rencontres  that  ensued  on  that  day  be- 
tween the  sovereign  rulen  of  these  different  herds,  in  re- 
pelling any  encroachment  or  act  of  courtesy  extended  by 
some  amorous  bull  out  of  his  clan.  No  uxorious  Turk 
could  have  a  more  guardian  care,  or  keep  a  closer  watch 
over  his  harem,  than  does  the  sturdy  bull  exercise  towards 
the  many  females  committed  to  his  care.  One  incident 
alone  is  worthy  of  relation.    A  veteran  leader,  whose  bat- 


^^^    The  variegated  flowera  expand  their  leaves,  wet 
auh  the  glistening  dew,  and  pour  forth  the  aroma  of  in- 

c«:i«e.   The  gaudy  butterfly  and  industrious  bee,  gathering  ties  had  outnumbered  Caesar's,  seemed  unususlly  belligerent 

itt  laaciona  sweets  from  "  every  opening  flower,"  are  on  during  the  day.    Pent  up  in  this  narrow  circuit,  the  furious 

^^  viQ|,  uid  like  the  frugal  husbandman,  gathering  into  outburats  of  anger  were'  terrible  in  the  extreme.    He  bel 

^e  lamer  the  fruits  of  earth  for  the  coming  winter.    From  lowed  until  the  plains  resounded  with  his  roar ;  he  pawed, 

>a>on^  the  verdant  herbage,  the  grasshopper  and  his  tiny  lashed  his  tail,  and  threw  his  head  in  the  air,  bidding  de- 

c^aipeere  pour  forth  their  vocal  melody,  and  join  in  sym-  fiance  to  the  whole  army  of  leaden.    For  some  time  his 

eoaeeit  to  the  Great  Giver  of  Lite.    The  camp  threaU and  tauntings  were  disregarded,  until  at  last  forbear 
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anoe  became  no  longer  a  Tirtue.  A  milk-white  champion, 
the  junior  and  inferior  in  size  to  the  bragiart,  had  become 
nettled,  and  entered  the  liat  for  combat.  With  head  erect 
he  surveyed  hie  opponent,  threw  the  green  tod  high  in  the 
air,  and  rushed  to  the  encounter.  They  meet,  and  front  re- 
sounds  against  front.  The  knight  of  the  milk-white  crest 
is  Shaken  by  the  concussion,  but  this  only  tends  to  render 
him  more  furious.  The  veteran  of  many  wars  stands  firm 
and  undaunted ;  for  his  bead  is  an  impregnable  fortress, 
that  has  resisted  time  out  of  mind  such  battering  rams. 
Again  they  measure  ground,  and  again  they  meet,  and  the 
junior  combatant  is  felled  to  the  earth.  He  rises  and  re- 
sorts to  finesse  in  overcoming  his  adversary.  He  passes  a 
feint  at  his  side  in  his  rear,  and  then  seeks  a  lunge  at  his 
■chest;  but  there  is  the  same  irresistible  bulwark  always 
presenting  itself.  Thus  they  fought,  totally  regardless  of 
the  blows  and  shouts  of  the  vachers,  e^ch  striving  for  vic- 
tory. Tired  nature  at  length  began  to  exercise  its  influence 
over  the  old  bruiser.  He  raised  his  head  to  snuff  the  cool- 
ing breese ;  his  opponent  saw  it,  and  with  one  bound  head- 
long he  rushed  and  gored  him  in  the  breast.  The  vital 
fluid  gushed  from  the  secret  fountain  and  dyed  the  verdant 
lawn.  He  reels  tottering  from  his  base,  and  his  heavy  car- 
case shakes  the  earth  around  as  he  falls.  A  loud  sten- 
torian roar  issues  from  his  hollow  throat,  and  the  dread 
agony  is  over.  And  now  comes  feasting  and  merriment 
among  the  joyous  band  upon  his  noble  carcase.  There 
is  a  happy  state  of  boon-companionship  existing  among 
these  loidlings  of  the  wilds  at  their  annual  merry  meet- 
ings. Cane  finds  no  spot  here  to  rest  her  leaden  wings ; 
but  Pleasure  is  the  being,  end  and  aim  of  their  existence : 
and  if  there  be  a  spot  on  earth,  where  pure  and  unsullied 
happiness  can  be  found,  reft  of  the  glittering  tinsel  of 
fashion,  it  is  in  these  prairie  wilds.  Here,  at  their  annual 
conventions,  a  league  of  amnesty  is  mutually  entered  into, 
cancelling  every  misunderatanding  that  may  have  arisen 
during  the  past  year,  it  is  at  this  time  that  a  standard  of 
rates  is  established  for  the  sale  of  their  cattle.  The  price 
varies  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars,  according  to  their  age ; 
and  a  purchaser  may  roam  over  the  whole  of  these  prairies 
and  he  will  not  find  it  to  vary  a  shilling.  A  Creole's  word 
is  his  bond ;  for  but  few  can  either  read  or  write  ;  and  it  is 
a  rare  instance  if  the  obligation  is  ever  violated.  Freed 
frmn  the  inroads  of  ambition,  and  knowing  no  wants  be- 
yond the  passing  hour ; 

Bom  of  the  Gallic  race  from  father's  side, 
The  mother  owns  the  Andalusian  pride ; 
.    No  pampered  luxury  claims  the  heart's  desire. 
But  live  in  simple  ease  as  did  their  ancient  sire. 
Oh,  happy  people !  long  may  you  enjoy 
Your  ancient  customs ;  let  not  time  destroy 
The  genial  course  that  Nature's  dictates  teach. 
But  passive  live  with  wants  within  your  reach. 

The  sun  was  declining  in  the  western  sky  when  we 
parted  from  this  merry  conventicle,  and  I  longed  once  more 
to  be  silent  and  alone  on  the  boundless  prairie,  to  commune 
with  Nature.  What  pleasing  phantasies  arise,  and  how 
grand  is  the  magical  illusion,  when,  at  the  still  and  quiet 
hour  of  twilight,  we  recur  to  the  scenes  of  life's  early  spring. 
To  that  period  in  our  pilgrimage,  when  the  opening  bud 
displays  its  bloom  with  the  rich  perfume  of  hope  and  joy, 
we  date  our  only  hours  of  untrammelled  enjoyment.  Through 
the  vista  of  years  that  have  past,  we  take  a  retrospective 
glance  of  the  many  varied  scenes  through  which  we  have 
been  wafted  on  the  wide  waste  of  waters;  but  amidst  all  the 
wild  vagaries  of  existence,  the  heart  clings  to  the  hours  of 
childhood's  mom. 

There  is  a  softening  influence  that  creeps  unknowingly 
upon  the  senses  at  the  holy  hour  of  evening's  prime,  when 
the  richly  tinted  landscape  in  the  far-distant  west  presents 


those  ethereal  forms  of  gilded  domes,  eiyttal  fooBti 
axurs  streamlets.    It  is  in  moments  like  these  that  the  i 
seems  to  wander  far  from  terrestrial  objeets,  md  rotasj 
extatic  pleasure  among  the  tinselled  psitcrRiof  \\ 
paradise. 

But  when  night  overshadows  the  esith,  ind  the 
ness  and  the  glory  of  sunset  have  de;iuted,  the  k»I  | 
wrapt  in  moody  meditation.  Then  comes  those  halk 
feelings  that  bring  in  their  train  the  awful  reflection,  tbti 
night  shuts  out  the  light  of  day,  so  will  the  gnre,  wiihiH  I 
gloom,  close  the  pilgrimage  of  man.  Again  the  rjiioii 
relieved,  and  Venus,  the  goddess  of  the  plaartur 
shoots  forth  in  glory ;  and  the  minor  orbs,  one  hy  one,  1^ 
up  their  lamps,  until  the  whole  sky  beoomea  a 
diadem,  breathing  the  sweet  melody  of  Heafea. 

Alabama, 
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SILLIMAN'S  JOURNAL. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  Vol.  XL  No  1. ' 
January  1841 — New-Haven,  Conn.  | 

It  is  not  usual  with  us  to  take  especial  notice  of  u.)  of 
the  various  periodicals  of  the  country.    But  an  apolo^  (or 
noticing  "  Silliman's  Journal"  is  not  necessary  to  oar  m- 
ders.    It  is  tmly  THE  Journal  of  American  Scieset 
It  has  done  more  than  any  book,  work,  or  magazine  tb&t  ^ 
country  has  ever  produced,  towards  giring  tone  and  da- 
racter  to  our  national  science  at  home,  and  soiUiBiof  itt 
reputation  abroad.    Silliman's  Journal  is  avoti  of  hp 
standing  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe— a  pUce  m  a 
columns  is  frequently  asked  for  contributions  from  that  quv- 
ter.     The  scientific  American  traveller  (for,  of  all  the  »- 
tions  in  our  hemisphere, '  we  the  people' enjoy,  par ej«c2^< 
the  proud  patronymic  of  the  continent — none  others,  eicrpt 
citixens  of  the  United  States  being  called  Americans  bj  f<)^ 
eigners) — and,  the  American  traveller,  we  were  goici » 
say,  frequently  congratulates  himself  on  aocoant  of  ^* 
self-same  Journal;  for  its  standing  abroad  often  pro^n* 
source  of  gratification  to  his  national  pride.    No  grntlesu 
at  home,  who  pretends  •  to  keep  a  run'  of  the  improww"^^ 
in  the  arts,  or  of  the  discoveries  in  science,  sbooU  be 
without  it. 

The  numl)er  before  us  contains  an  interesting  and »»-«" 
ble  article  by  the  junior  editor,  on  the  Electrotype,  isd 
another,  equally  so,  on  the  Dofuerrtalype  and  iU  AfpiiU^^ 
by  W.  H.  Goode.  Both  of  these  articles  are  eice«iui«il 
valuable  to  all  experimenters  and  amateurs  in  this  Be« 
and  wonderful  process  of  making  pictures,  and  of  mulupi5-^ 
engravings. 

Over  the  description  (with  a  frontiiipiece)of  the  Vdctf 
of  Kirauea,  near  Mouna  Roa,  in  the  Island  of  H««sii  (tii 
Owyhee  of  Cook,)  the  writer  should  have  inscribed, 

"  I  cannot  say  how  the  troth  may  be, 
I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me ;" 

for  he  professes  so  to  do,  only  that  in  his  month  the  til 
» falls  short  of  reality.*  If  so,  the  demon  of  the  cm 
and  Pel6,  the  goddess  of  the  Volcano,  most  indeed  te* 
worked  themselvea  up  into  a  moat  furious  nge  since « 
cast  anchor  in  Byron'a  Bay  several  years  before. 

The  leading  article  (European  Hertnria)is  anintere^ 
and  valuable  paper.  And  to  those  who  find  amnsemeat  i 
the  pursuits  of  botany,  it  is  richly  worth  one  reart^ 
scription  to  the  whole  work. 

There  are  also  some  inteimtiag  *  serspt'  of  Orsitho^ 
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itrioMBU  mnd  obMnrations  on  Magnetic  dip  in 
I  States  by  Prof.  Loomis,  alao  by  Prof.  Locke, 
ihnUe  infermatioa.  Until  the  present  day,  bat 
pantively,  was  known  of  magnetism.  Within  a 
^Sbm  attention  of  learned  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
be«i  turned  to  the  invevtigation  of  the  phcnome- 
kvs  of  magnetism — their  experiments  and  re- 
lave  already  led  to  important  and  ▼aloal>lo  diB> 
Tlie  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  vast 
■team  will  gire  way  to,  and  be  superseded  by 
ibtle  and  wonderful  force  of  Electro-Magnetism, 
In  there  is  in  the  number  before  us  some  into- 
Boants  and  particulars  by  Joacph  Hale  Ai)bot. 
I,  by  the  way,  is  just  beginning  to  attain  to  the 
a  acience,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  one 
paee  with  the  disroTcriea  and  rapid  adrances 
,  except  by  means  of  such  Journals  as  the  one 
nderation. 

re  other  articles  of  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
wcial  importance  to  the  man  of  science.  The 
V,  the  Chemist,  the  Mathematician,  the  Geologist 
vocee  of  Natural  History,  may  each  and  all  find 
like  this  something  of  pleasure,  and  not  a  little 

ciiean  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  is  published 
■fan.  Conn.,  in  quarterly  numbers.  Price  of  sub- 
is  dolLara,  delirered  to  distant  subscribers  free  of 
duefa  reduces  their  actual  subscription  fee  to 
doUavs  and  fifty  cento. 


•'THE  BOSTON  BOOK." 

ns  of  Metropolitan  Literature :  Boaton^Geo. 
W.  Light:  1S41. 

a  rtrf  neat  rolume  of  some  three  hundred  and 
%f  aiade  up  of  selections  from  the  writings  of 
f  paiaons,  who  reside  or  have  resided  in  Boston 
Hdiate  ricinily.  It  contains  in  iu  list  of  writers 
m  as  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  William 
m^  Jared  Sparks,  Joseph  Story,  J.  S.  Buckmin- 
George  Bancroft,  Henry  W.  Long- 
Sprague,  R.  H.  Dana,  B.  B.  Thatcher, 
not  unknown  to  fame.  No  other  city  in 
MB  boost  so  bright  a  galaxy  of  literary  stars  as 
id  the  selections  brought  together  in  the  present 
m  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  sea- 
■  is  the  third  '*  Boston  Book"  published  by  Mr. 
I  fint  having  been  published  in  1836,  and  the 
W  or  *3d.  They  arc  all  valuable  collections  of 
Mas  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  and  we  believe 
I  well  appreciated  by  tlie  reading  public.    The 

OS  has  a  fine  viguette  title  page,  exhibiting  a 

»  Hill  Monument. 


JOTS  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY. 

il  Biographical  Dictionary,  comprising  a  summa- 
Bftof  the  most  distinguished  persons'  of  all  ages, 
and  professions.  Including  more  than  one  tbou- 
licfes  of  American  Biography.  By  Rev.  J.  L. 
DlD.  Fourth  edition  ;  Philadelphia:  Kay  &  Bio- 
f  aw  York— A.  V.  Blake  :  1840. 

Hj  valuable  work  is  a  large  octavo  volume  of 
DM  knndrad  pages,  on  good  paper,  clear  type,  and 
in  nnat  and  strong  binding.  Every  succeeding 
■i  n  Biognphiesl  Dictionary  of  more  and  more  im- 
ffuMS  of  distinguished  persons  are  multiply- 
Kt  and  the  literature  of  different  countries  is  be- 
I  astensiTS  snd  rolominoos,  that  a  Biographical 
f  kss  bceone  almost  as  indispensable  in  a  family 


library  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Among 
the  various  publications  of  this  kind,  we  liave  seen  none 
that  comprised  so  many  advantages  in  a  single  volume  an 
the  work  now  before  us.  It  is  sufficiently  comprehensive 
for  all  ordinary  purposes,  w  ithout  being  so  diffuse  and  vo- 
luminous as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  families  even 
in  very  moderate  circumstances.  Mr.  Blnko  has  boon  long 
and  favorably  known  as  the  author  and  compiler  of  various 
works  of  merit,  among  which  are  the  **  Family  Encyclope- 
dia of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  several  books  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  seminaries  of  leaniing,  wu.ch  have  gone  into 
extensive  use. 

His  Biographical  Dictionary  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care  and  labor,  and  where  articles  have 
been  selected  from  other  authors,  they  are  from  the  most 
approved  sources.  Besides  the  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  body  of  the  work,  there  are  appended 
to  it  various  tables,  that  add  greatly  to  iU  value ;  such  as 
tabular  views  of  the  officers  of  the  General  Government  and 
of  the  various  State  Governments  from  their  earliest  date 
down  to  eighteen  hundred  and  forty,  &c.  &c. 


BOWDOIN  POETS. 

What  have  wo  here  ?  Verily  poetry  cometh  from  the 
north.  Here  we  have  an  elegant  little  volume  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pages,  made  up  of  short  poems  and  extracto 
from  thirty -one  poets,  all  graduates  of  Bowdoin  College, 
in  Brunswick,  Maine.  Who  says  our  country  produces  no 
poeto  T  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  If  our  friends 
over  the  water  doubt  it,  let  them  look  here  and  behold  a 
single  college,  a  young  institution  too,  not  forty  years  old, 
turning  out  thirty -one  poets,  already  lKX)ked.  And  we  may 
add  with  truth,  that  all  of  the  contents  of  the  volume  is 
respectable,  and  much  of  it  good,  and  would  pass  for  true 
coin  wherever  the  English  language  is  read.  The  volume, 
which  is  edited  by  I^klward  P.  Weston,  and  published  by 
Joseph  Griffin,  contains  a  woll-cxccutcd  lithographie  view 
of  the  college  buildings  and  grounds. 

The  following  little  poem,  which  we  extract  .from  tba 
book  for  its  great  simplicity  and  pathos,  may  be  familiar  to 
some  of  our  readers,  for  it  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspa- 
pers several  years  ago ;  and  though  anonymous,  has  found 
its  way  into  several  school-books  and  compilations  of 
American  poetry.  The  author's  name  has  never  been  con- 
nected with  it  till  it  appeared  in  this  volume  of  the  BoW' 
doin  Poets. 

THE  LITTLE  GRAVES. 

BY  SEBA  SMITH. 

*Twas  autumn,  and  the  leaves  were  dry, 
And  rustled  on  the  ground. 
And  chilly  winds  went  whistling  by 
With  low  and  pensive  sound. 

As  through  the  grave-yard*s  lone  retreat. 
By  meditation  led, 

I  walked  with  slow  and  cautious  feet 
Above  the  sleeping  dead. 

Three  little  gra%es  ranged  side  by  aide, 
My  close  attention  drew  ; 
0*er  two  the  tall  grass  bending  sighM, 
And  one  seem'd  fresh  and  new. 

As  lingering  there  I  mused  awhile 
On  death's  long  dreamless  sleep. 
And  morning  life's  deceitful  smile, 
A  mourner  came  to  weep. 

Her  form  was  bow'd,  but  not  with  yeuis, 
Her  words  wore  faint  and  few, 
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And  on  those  little  graTSS  her  tears 
Distiird  like  erening  dew. 

A  prattling  boy  some  four  years  old, 
Her  trembling  hand  embraced, 
And  from  my  heart  the  tale  he  told 
Will  never  be  effaced. 

*  Mamma,  now  yon  must  love  me  morOf 
'  For  little  sister's  dead  ; 
'  And  t'other  sister  died  before, 

*  And  brother  too,  you  said< 

*  Mamma,  what  made  sweet  sister  die  ! 

*  She  loved  me  when  we  play'd ; 

*  Yoo  told  me,  if  I  would  not  cry, 

*  You'd  show  me  where  she's  laid !' 

*  Tis  here,  my  child,  that  sister  lies, 

*  Deep  buried  in  the  ground ; 

*  No  light  comes  to  her  little  eyes, 

*  And  she  can  bear  no  sound.' 

*  Mamma,  why  can't  we  take  her  up, 
'  And  put  her  in  my  bed ! 

*  V\\  feed  her  from  my  little  cup, 
'  And  then  she  wont  be  dead. 

« For  sisterll  be  afraid  to  lie 

*  In  this  dark  grave  to-night, 

*  And  shell  be  very  cold  and  cry* 

*  Because  there  is  no  light.' 

*  No,  sister  is  not  cold,  my  child, 

*  For  God,  who  saw  her  die, 

*  As  He  look'd  down  from  Heaven  and  smil'd. 

*  Csll'd  her  above  the  sky. 

'  And  then  her  spirit  quickly  fled 

*  To  God  by  whom  'twas  given  ; 

*  Her  body  in  the  ground  is  dead, 

*  But  sister  lives  in  Heaven.' 

*  Mamma,  wont  she  be  hungry  there, 

*  And  want  some  bread  to  eat  ? 
'  And  who  will  give  her  clothes  to  wear, 

*  And  keep  them  clean  and  neat  ? 

*  Papa  must  go  and  carry  some ; 
'  I'll  send  her  all  I've  got ; 
'  And  he  must  bring  sweet  sister  home, 

*  Mamma,  now  must  he  not  V 

*  No,  my  dear  child,  that  cannot  be ; 

*  But,  if  you're  good  and  true, 

*  You'll  one  day  go  to  her,  but  she 
'  Can  never  come  to  you. 

*  Let  little  ckUdren  eom§  to  me, 

*  Once  the  good  Saviour  said, 

*  And  in  his  arms  shell  always  be, 

*  And  God  will  give  her  bread.' 

HENRY  ST.  GEORGE  TUCKER'S  LECTURE. 

Lecture  delivered  by  Judge  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  be- 
fore the  Richmond  Library  Association. 

We  are  truly  happy  to  see  the  example  of  other  Mercan- 
tile cities,  followed  in  this  region,  with  regard  to  providing 
means  of  mental  improvement  for  the  commercial  class  of 
our  citizens.  These  Library  Associations  have  elsewhere 
proved  eminently  useful.  They  afford  a  ready  access  to 
books  and  an  instructive  resort  to  that  large  portion  of  the 
community  whose  time  is  devoted  to  commerce.  Judge 
Tucker  has  eloquently  advocated  in  his  Lecture  the  claims 


of  Commerce  and  the  importance  of  menta]  cuhavaxios 
among  her  votaries.  He  slludes  to  the  Boston  Metcaziuk 
Library  Association,  in  evidence  of  the  justness  of  bis  ar- 
guments. This  society  has  done  much  towards  npreadicg 
literary  taste  and  general  intelligence  among  the  yoang  ram 
of  that  city.  Some  of  the  members  have  giren  atrikii^ 
proois  of  this  in  their  performances  at  the  anniversaiy  cele- 
brations. Lectures  are  of  great  avail  in  promoting  the  de- 
jects of  such  societies,  and  we  rejoice  that  the  Richmoikd 
Association  has  received  at  the  outsett  so  strong  a  proof  of 
the  sympathy  of  our  enlightened  men,  as  is  afforded  by  the 
able  address  of  Judge  Tucker.  We  cordially  trust  it  will 
prove  a  happy  augury  of  the  permanent  prosperity  of  tb« 
Society. 

MR.  POINSETT'S  DISCOURSE. 

A  Discourse  on  the  object  and  importance  of  a  National 
Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Seiencot  estabiisbed  a: 
Washington,  1840,  delivered  at  the  first  anniversary.  By 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of  War  and  Senior  Dus- 
ter of  the  Institution — ^Washington  :  1841. 

No  feature  of  our  country  seems  to  have  straek  De  Toe- 
queville  more  forcibly  than  the  prevalence  of  aasociatioea. 
He  remarks  upon  the  facility  with  which  they  are  formed, 
the  success  with  which  they  operate  and  the  sarprisi]^  re- 
sults they  produce.  It  is,  however,  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  while  we  have  so  many  and  such  flouridiing  local  k> 
cieties  and  institutions,  so  little  has  yet  been  done  toward* 
concentrating  the  soctsl  power.  Our  artists  coaapUia  of! 
the  wsnt  of  a  National  Academy,  our  literanr  men  convea^-i 
only  at  their  respective  colleges,  and  our  scientific  inqoi-; 
rers  ere  obliged  to  resort  to  the  narrow  audience  of  a  pn-| 
vate  club  to  contribute  the  results  of  their  atudiea.  In  %\ 
large  and  busy  land  like  our  own,  where  men  of  intellec- 
tual pursuits  are  widely  severed,  it  is  of  especial  in^cr- 
tance  to  institute  a  common  centre  of  union  and  correspos- 
dence.  To  set  forth  the  claims  of  this  object,  is  the  fiu*- 
pose  of  Mr.  Poinsett  in  the  Discourse  before  as.  It  w*.« 
delivered  at  the  first  anniversary  of  the  National  InstituiKii: 
No  one  can  read  the  arguments  adduced  for  a  National  O^ 
servatory  without  feeling  their  force.  The  remarks  in  re  la 
tion  to  the  various  sciences  are  not  the  less  true.  We  tnu:; 
the  whole  country  will  be  awakened  to  an  interest  in  t!;« 
proposed  object.  Let  not  our  capital  be  any  longer  «»iti>7c!j 
its  Museum,  its  Gallery  and  its  scientific  oollectioas  aotfi 
apparatus.  Let  the  literary  and  scientific  find  there  a  «»»> 
mon  arena,  whence  they  can  communicate  with  one,  sad 
pursue  their  noble  objects  under  the  fostering  care  of  gov- 
emment.  A  Nstional  Institution  will  do  more  in  ten  yesjs 
for  the  advancement  of  science  and  art  than  scattered  csd 
isolated  societies  can  do  in  a  hundred.  We  advise  aJi 
who  would  realise  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  cosacH 
Mr.  Poinsett's  clear  and  convincing  Discourse. 

SOUTHERN  PLANTER. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  hail  any  additton  to  oar' 
Southern  literature.  The  first  number  of  a  pubUcatioo  ua> 
der  the  above  title  has  been  laid  on  our  table.  It  pnrpoitt 
to  be  a  ftrttdioalf  Agricultural  periodical,  published  hy  Mr. 
C.  T.  Botts  of  this  city,  at  one  doUetr  per  annuoh  and  crr- 
tainly  its  contents  and  style  of  ezecotion  recommend  h  :-» 
every  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

Such  a  work  is  a  great  desiderstnm  to  the  South,  aje: 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  ^irited  editor,  we  uDhesitttisfii 
express  the  opinion  that  he  is  just  the  man  to  conduct  H- 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride,  not  less  than  of  intercr 
with  the  farmers  of  the  South,  to  support  such  a  ptibLn 
tion.    The  first  number  alone  is  worth  a  whole  year's  «ii^ 
seription. 
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DAYS   LANG   SYNE. 

IT   ISAAC  r.  SHBPAID, 
Atdkir  •f  '*PMU9  from  Cottalia,''  and  other  Poena. 

Ah !  diaoa  y*  aft  Blind  ye,  M aiie, 

0*  happie  d»ys  bug  syne, 
Whea  blithe  an'  joyfii*  as  ae  faerie. 

The  simmer  wreath  ye*d  twine  ? 

Uj  heart  moad  aft  loop  blithe  and  light. 

An'  joy  blink  in  mine  ee. 
When  hameward  at  the  dewy  night, 

We  trade  tlie  tearfii*  lea. 

Te  eood  na  ken  the  lure  wad  wake, 

Wi'  thy  sweet  e*ening  sang. 
When  we  thsgitlier  aft  wad  make 

Ane  path  the  braea  amang. 

Nat  stHUDer  roae  was  half  sae  sweet. 

Nsae  half  sae  lo*ed  by  me. 
As  when  we  wad  ilk  itber  meet. 

We  twa,  alane  and  free. 

I  feared  nae  bogle  *neath  the  flowers, 

Nse  ghaist  the  woods  amang ; 
Sae  joy  fa'  gaed  the  merry*  boors, 

I  kean'd  nae  day  too  laag. 

Sweet,  happie  boars !  lang,  lang  bygane, 

I  lure  them  mair  an'  mair ; 
The  banks,  the  biaes,  the  sold  gray  stane. 

Is  Ag  heart  nmrer  there  ? 

I  ken  ye  maan  aft  mind  ye,  Marie, 

0*  simmer  days  lang  syne ; 
The|  dwell  about  thee  like  ae  faerie, 

Thy  happiest  daya,  and  mine. 


BURNS. 

BY  R.    T.   TUCKBRMAV. 

There  are  certain  seatimeots  which  ''  gire  the 
world  aasuraiice  of  a  fiMii.**  They  are  inborn,  not 
aquind.  Before  ihem  fade  away  the  trophies  of 
schoUnhip  and  the  badges  of  aathority.  They 
^re  the  most  endeariDg  of  human  attractions.  No 
process  of  ealtore,  no  mere  grace  of  manner,  no 
uitelleetoal  endowment,  can  atone  for  their  absence, 
or  iQcceBsfally  imitate  their  charms.  These  sen- 
unents  redeem  our  nature ;  their  indalgence  con- 
^titatea  the  better  moments  of  life.  Without  them 
*^c  grow  mechanical  in  action,  formal  in  manner, 
P^afitic  in  mind.  With  them  in  freshness  and 
ngoT,  we  are  true,  spontaneous,  morally  alive. 
>Ve  reciprocate  affection,  we  luxuriate  in  the  em- 
We  of  nature,  we  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  love, 
^  glow  in  the  light  of  beauty.  Frankness,  manly 
iQdepeodence,  deep  sensibUity  and  pifre  enthusiasm 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  true  man.    Against 
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these  fashion,  trade  and  the  whole  train  of  petty 
interests  wage  an  unceasing  war.    In  few  hearts 
do  they  survive ;  but  wherever  recognize^  they 
carry  every  unperverted  soul  back  to  childhood 
and  up  to  God.     They  vindicate  human  nature 
with  irresistible  eloquence,  and  like  the  air  of 
mountains  and  the  verdure  of  vaUeys,  allure  us 
from  the  thoroughfare  of  routine  and  the  thorny 
path   of  destiny.    When  combined  with  genius, 
they  utter  an  appeal  to  the  world,  and  their  posses- 
sor becomes  a  priest  of  humanity,  whose  oracles 
send  forth  an  echo  even   from  the  chambers  of 
death.    Such  is  Robebt  Bobvs.    How  refreshing, 
to  turn  from  the  would-be-prophets  of  the  day, 
and  contemplate  the  inspired  ploughman !  No  mys- 
tic emblems  deform  his  message.    We  have  no 
hieroglyphics  to  decipher.     We  need   no  philo- 
sophic critic  at  our  elbow.    It  is  a  brother  who 
speaks  to  us  ;-^no  singular  specimen  of  spiritual 
pride,  but  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood.     We 
can  hear  the  beatings  of  his  brave  heart,  not  al- 
ways like  a  '*  muffled  drum,*^  but  often  with  the 
joy  of  solemn  victory.    We  feel  the  grasp  of  his 
toil-hardened  hand.    We  see  the  pride  on  his  brow, 
the  tear  in  his  eye,  the  smile  on  his  lip.    We  be- 
hold not  an  effigy  of  buried  learning,  a  tame  image 
from  the  mould  of  fashion,  but  a  free,  cordial,  ear- 
nest man ; — one  with  whom  we  can  roam  the  hills, 
partake  the  cup,  praise  the  maiden,  or  worship  the 
stars.    He  is  a  human  creature*  only  overflowing 
with  the  characteristics  of  humanity.     To  him 
belong  in  large  measure  the  passions  and  the  pow- 
ers of  his  race.    He  professes  no  exemption  from 
the  common  lot.    He  pretends  not  to  live  on  rarer 
elements.    He  expects  not  to  be  ethereal  before 
death.    He  conceals  not  his  share  of  frailty,  nor 
turns  aside  from  penance.     He  takes  *  with  equal 
thanks*  a  sermon  or  a  song.    No  one  ptays  more 
devoutly;  but  the  same  ardor  fires  his  earthly 
loves.     The  voice  that   '*  wales  a  portion  with 
judicious  care,"  anon  is  attuned  to  the  convi- 
vial song.    The  same  eye  that  glances  with  poetic 
awe  upon  the  hiUs  at  twilight,  gaaes  with  a  less 
subdued  fervor  on  the  winsome  featores  of  the 
Highland  lassie.  And  thus  vibrated  the  poet*s  heart 
from  earth  to  heaven, — ^from  the  human  to  the  god- 
like.   Rarely  and  richly  were  mingled  in  him  the 
elements  of  hnman  nature.    His  crowning  distinc- 
tion is  a  larger  soul ;  and  this  he  carried  into  all 
things,-— to  the  altar  of  God  and  the  festive  board, 
to  the  plonghshare^s  furrow  and  the  letter  of  friend- 
ship, to  the  martial  lyric  and  the  lover's  assigna- 
tion.   That  such  a  soul  should  arise  in  the  midst 
of  poverty  is  a  blessing.    So  do  men  learn  that  all 
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their  appliances  are  as  nothing:  before  the  creative 
energy  of  Nature.  They  may  make  a  Parr ;  she 
alone  can  give  birth  to  a  Bums.  It  is  to  be  re- 
joiced at  that  so  noble  a  brother  was  born  in  a 
^*  clay-built  cottage."  Had  his  eyes  first  opened  in 
a  palace,  so  great  a  joy  would  not  have  descended 
upon  the  lowly  anj  the  toil-worn.  These  can  now 
more  warmly  boast  of  a  common  lineage.  Per- 
chance, too,  that  fine  spirit  would  have  been  med- 
dled with  till  quite  undone,  had  it  first  appeared  in 
the  dwelling  of  a  wealthy  citizen.  Books  and 
teachers  perh^M  would  have  subdued  its  elastic 
freedom, — artificial  society  perverted  its  heaven- 
bom  fire.  Better  that  its  discipline  was  found  in 
*^  labor  and  sorrow,**  rather  than  in  social  restraint 
and  conformity.  Better  that  it  erred  through  ex- 
cess of  passion,  than  deliberate  hypocrisy.  So 
rich  a  stream  is  less  marred  by  overflowing  its 
bounds  than  by  growing  shallow.  It  was  nobler  to 
yield  to  temptation  from  wayward  appetite  than 
through  '*  malignity  or  design."  More  worthy  is 
it  that  melancholy  should  take  the  form  of  a  sad 
sympathy  with  nature,  than  a  bitter  hatred  of  man ; 
that  the  flowers  of  the  heart  should  be  blighted  by 
the  heat  of  its  lava-soil,  than  wither  in  the  dead- 
ening air  of  artificial  life.  Bums  lost  not  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  his  conscience,  or  the  sincerity  and 
manliness  of  his  character.  In  a  higher  sphere  of 
life,  these  characteristics  would  have  been  infinite- 
ly more  exposed.  The  muse  of  Bums  is  distin- 
guished by  a  pensive  tendemess.  His  mind  was 
originally  of  a  reflective  cast.  His  education, 
destiny  and  the  scenery  amid  which  he  lived  deep- 
ened this  trait,  and  made  it  prevailing.  Trae  sensi- 
bility is  the  fertile  source  of  sadness.  A  heart 
constantly  alive  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life  and  the 
pathetic  appeals  of  nature,  cannot  long  maintain  a 
lightsome  mood.  From  his  profound  feeling  sprang 
the  beauties  of  the  Scottish  bard.  He  who  could 
so  pity  a  wounded  hare  and  elegize  a  crushed  daisy, 
whose  young  bosom  favorites  were  Steme  and  Mac- 
kenzie, lost  not  a  single  sob  of  the  storm,  nor  fail- 
ed to  mark  the  gray  cloud  and  the  sighing  trees. 
In  this  intense  sympathy  with  the  mournful,  exists 
the  germ  of  trae  poetical  elevation.  The  very  going 
out  into  the  vastly  sad,  is  sublime.  Personal  cares 
are  foi^tten ;  and  as  Bjrren  cadis  upon  ns  to  for- 
get our  *^  petty  misery"  in  view  of  the  mighty 
rains  of  Rome,  so  the  dirges  of  Nature  invite  us 
into  a  grand  funereal  hall,  where  mortal  sighs  are 
lost  in  mightier  waOing.  This  element  of  pen- 
siveness  distmguishes  alike  the  poetry  and  charac- 
ter of  Bums.  He  tells  us  of  the  exalted  sensa- 
tions he  experienced  on  an  autumn  morning,  when 
listening  to  the  cry  of  a  troop  of  giey  plover  or 
ihfi  solitary  in^istle  of  the  curlew.  The  dements 
raged  around  him  as  he  composed  Bannockbum, 
and  he  loved  to  write  at  night,  or  during  a  cloudy 
day,  being  most  successful  in  *'a  gloamin*  shot  at 
the 


There  was  a  thorough  and  pervading  honesty 
about  Bums, — ^that  freedom  from  disguise  and  sim- 
ple truth  of  character,  to  the  preservation  of  which 
mstic  life  is  eminently  favorable.  He  was  open 
and  frank  in  social  intercourse,  and  his  poems  are 
but  the  sincere  records  and  outpourings  of  his  native 
feelings. 

Just  now  Pve  la*en  the  fit  o'  rhyme. 
My  bannie  noddle's  working  prime 
My  fancy  yeikit  up  anblime 

Wi'  hasty  summon : 
Hae  ye  a  leisure-moment's  time 

To  hear  what'a  ooaun  f 

Hence  he  almost  invariably  wrote  from  strong 
emotion.  '*  My  passions,"  he  says,  "  raged  like  so 
many  devils  until  they  found  vent  in  rhyme.**  This 
entire  trathfhbiess  is  one  of  the  greatest  dianns 
of  his  verse.  For  the  most  part  song,  satire  and 
lyric  come  warm  from  his  heart.  Insinoerity  and 
pretension  completely  disgusted  him.  Scaiody 
does  he  betray  the  slightest  impatience  of  his  fel- 
lows, except  in  exposing  and  ridiculing  these  trails. 
Holy  Willie^s  prayer  and  a  few  similar  effusooa 
were  penned  as  protests  against  bigotry  and  pc«- 
sumption.  Bums  was  too  devotional  to  bear  calm- 
ly the  abuses  of  religion. 

God  knows,  Vm  not  the  thing  I  should  be. 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  I  could  be. 
But  twenty  times,  I  rather  would  be, 

An'  atheist  clean, 
Than  under  gospel  colors  hid  be, 

Just  for  a  screen. 

But  satire  was  not  his  element.  Rather  did  he 
love  to  give  expression  to  benevolent  feeling  sod 
generous  afifection.  The  native  liberality  of  hk 
nature  oast  a  mantle  of  charity  over  the  errors  of 
his  kind,  in  language  which,  for  touching  simplicity, 
has  never  been  equalled. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman ; 
Tho'  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang ; 

To  atep  aside  is  human  : 
One  point  must  stiU  be  greatly  dark. 

The  moving  toAy  they  do  it : 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark, 

How  far  perhaps  they  me  it. 

Wha  made  the  heart,  'tis  Hit  alone 

Decidedly  ean  try  ns. 
He  knows  each  chord— *its  various  toam. 

Each  apring,  ita  variona  bias : 
Then  at  the  balance  let'a  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what'a  naiHed, 

Bums  had  a  truly  noble  soul.  He  cherished  an 
honest  pride.  Obligation  oppressed  him,  aod  with 
all  his  TOsticity  he  firmly  maintained  his  dignity  is 
the  polished  circles  of  Edinburgh.  Like  all  man- 
ly hearts,  while  he  keenly  felt  the  sting  of  pover- 
ty, his  whole  nature  recoiled  from  depeodeiice. 
He  desired  money,  not  for  the  distinction  Bad  plea- 
sure it  brings,  but  chiefly  that  he  might  be  free 
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from  the  worid.     He  raeoided  tlie  creed  of  the 

To  catch  dame  Fortone'i  golden  smile, 

Anidooiu  wait  upoa  ber ; 
And  fadier  gear  by  ev'iy  wile 

That^  justified  by  honor ; 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Not  for  a  tr«io>attendaot ; 
BiafBrtkeglonousprimUig0 

OfhtmgmdtpatdaiL 

His  sasceptibility  to  Nature  was  qaick  and  im- 
ptssiooed.  He  hung  with  rapture  over  the  hare- 
bell, fox-glore,  budding  birch  and  hoary  hawthorn. 
ThoQgfa  chiefly  alive  to  its  sterner  aspects,  every 
phase  of  the  universe  was  inexpressibly  dear  to 
iiim. 

0  NattnJ  a*  thy  shows  an*  forms 

To  feeling,  pensive  hearts  hae  charms  ! 

Whether  the  simner  kindly  warms, 

Wr  life  an'  light. 
Or  winter  howls,  in.gosty  storms. 

The  Ung,  dark  night ! 

Hov  delightful  to  see  the  victim  of  poverty  and 
ctK  thos  yield  up  his  spirit  in  blest  oblivion  of  his 
lot.  He  walked  beside  the  river,  climbed  the  hill 
and  wandered  over  the  moor,  with  a  more  exultant 
step  and  mote  bounding  heart  than  ever  conqueror 
knew.  In  his  hours  of  sweet  reverie,  all  con- 
acxNUDesB  was  lost  of  outward  poverty,  in  the  rich- 
aets  of  a  gifted  spirit.  Then  he  looked  upon  Na^ 
tun  as  hia  heritage.  He  felt  drawn  to  her  by  the 
glowiag  bond  of  a  kindred  spirit.  Every  wild- 
Howerfiom  which  he  brushed  the  dew,  every  moun- 
uin-top  to  which  his  eyes  were  lifted,  every  star 
(hat  amfled  upon  his  path, — ^was  a  token  and  a 
pledge  of  immortality.  He  partook  of  their  free- 
dom and  their  beauty ;  and  held  fond  communion 
with  their  silent  loveliness.  The  banks  of  the 
Boon  became  like  the  bowers  of  Paradise,  and 
Mottgiel  was  as  a  glorious  kingdom. 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire ; 
Then  tbo'  1  drudge  thro'  dab  an'  Bsire 

At  pleugh  or  eart. 
My  mose,  tho'  hamely  in  attire. 

May  toach  the  bearL 

That  complete  self-abandonment,  characteristic  of 
poeu,  belonged  strikingly  to  Burns.  He  threw 
himself,  all  sensitive  and  ardent  as  he  was,  into  the 
anu  of  Nature.  He  surrendered  his  heart  unre- 
serredly  to  the  glow  of  social  pleasure,  and  sought 
with  equal  heartiness  the  peace  of  domestic  retire- 
Dunt. 

Bat  why  o'  death  begin  a  tale  ? 

Jost  now  we're  living  sound  and  hale« 

Then  top  and  maintop  crowd  the  sail, 

Heave  «sr«  o'er  side ! 
And  Urge,  before  enjoyment's  gale, 

Iiei's  tak  the  tide. 

This  life  kas  joys  for  yon  and  I, 
And  joys  that  hehss  ae'er  could  buy, 


And  joys  the  very  best. 
There's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart, 

The  lorer  and  the  frien ; 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part. 

And  I  my  darling  Jean ! 

He  sinned,  and  repented,  with  the  same  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  completeness  of  devotion.  This  is 
illustrated  in  many  of  his  poems?  In  his  love  and 
grief,  in  bis  Joy  and  despair,  we  find  no  medium  ;— 

By  passion  driven ; 
And  yet  the  light  that  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven. 

Perhaps  the  freest  and  deepest  element  of  the 
poetry  of  Bums,  is  love.  With  the  first  awaken- 
ing of  this  passion  in  his  youthful  breast,  came 
also  the  spirit  of  poetry.  "  My  heart,''  says  one 
of  his  letters,  ''was  complete  tinder,  and  eternally 
lighted  up  by  some  goddess  or  other."  He  was 
one  of  those  stisceptibte  men  to  whom  love  m  no 
fiction  or  fancy ;  to  whom  it  is  not  only  a  *' strong 
necessity,"  but  an  overpowering  influence.  To 
female  attractions  he  was  a  complete  slave.  An 
eye,  a  tone,  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  exercised  over 
him  the  sway  of  destiny.  His  earliest  and  moat 
blissful  adventures  were  following  in  the  harvest 
with  a  bonnie  lassie,  or  picking  nettles  out  of  a 
fair  one's  hand.  He  had  no  armor  of  phiksepky 
wherewith  to  zesist  the  spell  of  beauty.  Genius 
betrayed  rather  than  absolved  him ;  and  his  soul 
found  its  chief  delight  and  richest  inspiration  in 
the  luxury  of  loving. 

O  happy  lore !  where  love  like  this  is  found ! 

O  heart-felt  raptures !  bliss  beyond  compare ! 
I've  paced  much  this  weary  mortal  rotmdt 

And  sage  egperie$tct  bids  me  this  declare — 
"  If  hesTen  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleaaure  spare, 

One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 
Tin  when  s  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair, 

In  others'  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale. 
Beneath  the  milk-wkite  tkom,  that  scents  the  evening  gde.** 

And  yet  the  love  of  Bums  was  poetical  chiefly  in 
its  expression.  He  loved  like  a  man.  His  was 
no  mere  seutimental  passion,  but  a  hearty  attach- 
ment. He  sighed  not  over  the  pride  of  a  Laura, 
nor  was  satisfied  with  a  smile  of  distant  encour- 
agement. Genuine  passion  was  vivified  and  en- 
larged in  hia  heart  by  a  poetical  mind.  He  ar- 
rayed his  rustic  charmer  with  few  ideal  attractions. 
His  vows  were  paid  to 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears  and  smiles. 

Her  positive  and  tangible  graces  were  enough  for 
him.  He  sought  not  to  exalt  them,  but  only  to 
exhihit  the  -fervor  of  his  attachment.  Even  in 
his  love  was  there  this  singular  honesty.  Exag- 
gerated flattery  does  not  mark  his  amatory  poems, 
but  a  warm  expression  of  his  passionate  regard,  a 
sweet  song  over  the  joys  of  afiection.  Perhaps 
no  poet  has  better  depicted  true  lore,  m  iu  moot 
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common  manifestation.  Of  the  Tarions  objects  of 
his  regard,  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  inspi- 
red any  purely  poetical  sentiment  was  Highland 
Mary.  Their  solemn  parting  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ayr,  and  her  early  death,  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Burns.  Her  memory  seemed  conse- 
crated to  his  imagination,  and  he  has  made  it  im- 
mortal by  his  beautifnl  lines  to  Mary  in  Heaven. 
Nor  was  the  Scot^tish  bard  unaware  how  deep  an 
inspiration  he  derived  from  the  gentler  sex.  He 
tells  us  that  when  he  desired  to  feel  the  pure  spirit 
of  poetry  and  obey  successfully  its  impulse,  he  put 
himself  on  a  regimen  of  admiring  a  fine  woman. 

Health  to  the  sex,  ilk  guid  chiel  saji, 
Wi*  merry  daoce  in  winter  days, 

An'  wo  to  sb are  in  common ', 
The  gnat  o*  joy,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  soul  o'  life,  the  heaven  below. 

Is  rapture^giring  woman. 

And  of  all  the  agencies  of  life  there  is  none  supe- 
rior to  this.  Written  eloquence,  the  voice  of  the 
bard,  the  music  of  creation,  will  often  fail  to  awa- 
ken the  heart.  We  cannot  always  yield  ourselves 
to  the  hidden  spell.  But  in  the  soft  light  of  her 
eye  genios  basks,  till  it  is  warmed  into  a  new  and 
sweeter  life.  The  poet  is  indeed  kindled  by  com- 
nmnion  with  the  most  lovely  creation  of  God.  He 
is  subdued  by  the  sweetest  of  human  influences. 
His  wings  are  plumed  beside  the  fountain  of  love, 
and  he  soars  thence  to  heaven. 

The  poetical  temperament  is  now  better  and 
more  generally  understood  than  formerly.  Physi- 
ologists and  moral  philosophers  have  labored,  not 
without  success,  to  diffuse  correct  ideas  of  its  laws 
and  liabilities.  Education  now  averts,  in  frequent 
instances,  the  fiital  errors  to  which  beings  thus  or- 
ganized are  peculiarly  exposed.  No  one  has  more 
truly  described  some  features  of  the  poet's  fate 
than  the  author  of  Tarn  O'  Shanter  and  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  :^- 

Creature,  though  oft  the  prey  of  eare  and  sorrow, 
When  blest  to-day,  unmindful  of  to-morrow ; 
A  being  formed  t*  amuse  his  graver  friends. 
Admired  and  praised — and  there  the  homage  ends  : 
A  mortal  quite  unfit  for  fortune's  strife, 
Yet  oft  the  sport  of  all  the  ills  of  life ; 
Prone  to  enjoy  each  pleasure  riches  give, 
Yet  haply  wanting  wherewithal  to  lire ; 
Itonging  to  wipe  each  tear,  to  heal  each  gnifui, 
Yet  frequent  all  unheeded  in  his  own. 

The  love  of  excitement,  the  physical  and  moral 
sensibility,  the  extremes  of  mood,  which  belong 
to  this  class  of  men,  require  a  certain  discipline  on 
the  one  hand  and  indulgence  on  the  other,  which 
is  now  more  readily  accorded.  Especially  do  we 
look  with  a  more  just  eye  upon  the  frailties  of 
poets.  It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  them.  They 
are  only  the  more  lamentable  from  being  connected 
with  high  powers.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  trace 
their  origin  to  unfavorable  circumstances  of  life 
and  peculiarities  of  organization.    Bums  labored 


under  the  disadvantage  of  a  narrow  and  oppres- 
sive destiny,  opposed  to  a  sensitiTe  and  enlted 
soul.  From  the  depths  of  obscure  poverty  he 
awoke  to  fame.  Strong  and  adroit  as  he  was  at 
the  several  vocations  of  husbandry,  be  possessed 
no  tact  as  a  manager  or  financier.  With  the  keeo- 
est  relish  for  enjoyment,  his  means  were  smali,  and 
the  cltdms  of  his  family  unceasing.  Sosceptible 
to  the  most  refined  influences  of  nature,  quick  of 
apprehension,  and  endowed  with  a  rich  fancy,  his 
animal  nature  was  not  less  strongly  developed. 
His  flaming  heart  lighted  not  only  the  muse^s  torch, 
but  the  tempest  of  passion.  He  ofUfn  sought  to 
drown  care  in  excess.  He  did  not  faithfully  strug- 
gle with  the  allurements  which  in  reality  he  des- 
pised. How  deeply  he  felt  the  transitory  natore 
of  human  enjoyment,  he  has  told  us  in  a  series  of 
beautiful  similes : — 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spresd, 
You  seize  the  flow*r,  iu  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race, 
That  flit  ere  yon  can  point  their  place ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovel  j  fonn 
Bvaaisbing  amid  the  storm. 

Tossed  on  the  waves  of  an  incongruous  experience, 
elevated  by  his  gifts,  depressed  by  his  condition, 
the  heir  of  fame,  but  the  child  of  sorrow— glooDay 
in  view  of  his  actual  proepects,  elated  by  his  poet- 
ic visions, — the  life  of  Bums  was  no  ordinary  scene 
of  trial  and  temptation.  While  we  pity,  let  as 
reverence  him.  Let  us  glory  in  such  fervent  song 
as  he  dedicated  to  love,  friendship,  patriotism  sad 
nature.  True  bursts  of  feeling  came  from  the 
honest  bosom  of  the  ploughman.  Sad  as  was  hit 
career  at  Dimifries,  anomalous  as  it  seems  to  pic- 
ture him  as  an  exciseman,  how  delightful  his  imige 
as  a  noble  peasant  and  ardent  bard !  What  a  cod- 
tradiction  between  his  human  existence  and  his 
inspired  soul !  Literature  enshrines  few  more  es- 
deared  memorials  than  the  poems  of  Borss.  His 
Xyte  is  wreathed  with  wild-flowers.  Its  tones  are 
simple  and  glowing.  Their  music  is  like  the  cor- 
dial breeze  of  his  native  hills.  It  stUl  cheers  the 
banquet,  and  gives  expression  to  the  lover's  thought. 
Its  pensive  melody  has  a  twilight  sweetness :  iu 
tender  ardor  is  melting  as  the  sunbeams.  Aioob^ 
the  cottage  and  the  moor,  the  scene  of  humble  sf- 
fection,  the  site  of  lowly  piety,  it  has  thrown  t 
hallowed  influence,  which  embalms  the  memory  of 
Bums,  and  breathes  perpetual  masses  f<»  his  sool. 


EPIGRAM. 

On  a  Cofd-playing  Young  ZMdy^  w&o 


Mmrrmi  ker  Q^Hmr 


"  Tramps  ever  rul'd  the  charming  maid* 
Sure  all  the  world  must  pardon  her ; 

The  destinies  tam*d  up  « tpade — 
She  marriad  John,  her  gmdmmr ! 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT, 

TIBSIFIKD  ntOM  THl  OIBIC AN  OF  HKBDSE. 

BY  MRS.  £.  J.  £AM£S. 

<*  Dqr  aad  Nigfat  oantended  for  the  ]Mreeedenee ;— the  ar- 
dent Day  commenced  the  strife." 

I. 

"  Pter  gloomy  Mother,**  eaid  Day  to  Ni|^, 

'* Whit  haet  thou  like  my  gloriooa  etinf 
Mj  beiQlifel  heafen»  my  landeeapes  bright, 

And  the  boay  life  with  my  reign  begiinT 
I  icope  eaeh  earl'd  up  leaf  and  flower, 

Tliit  tky  dew  and  damp  and  darkneaa  ■mother-' 
And  recall  to  life  all  ikom  doet  oVipower. 

What  kMtfioK,  like  me,  poor  gloomy  Mother?" 

n. 

And  the  modeft  veil'd  Night  thus  answer  made— 
"  Mea  nerer  thank  thee  for  rousing  them, 

Bot  glailly  Earth's  children  seek  my  shade  : 
And  aoon  as  they  touch  my  garment's  hem. 

The;  fofget  thy  delusions,  and  sink  to  sleep. 
With  a  blessing  on  my  reposing  spirit ; 

Aad  the  weary  one  owneth  my  spells  so  deep- 
Now  what  richer  gift  dost  thou  inherit?" 

m. 

And  the  ooisy  Day  aank  lower  and  lower, 
TiD  he  tooch'd  the  bosom  of  peaceful  Night ; 

And  went  to  rest  with  the  bird  and  flowei, 
Foi;getfiiI  of  all  his  splendor  bright ; 

While  dad  in  her  starry  crown  and  robe, 
The  ahrouded  Night  was  more  bvely  growing — 

Ofi  lU  tfainp  around,  below,  above. 
The  ipell  of  her  quiet  beauty  throwing ! 


CAPT.  MARRYATT,  AND  HIS  DIARY.* 

This  is  the  most  estraordinary  national  libel,  which  the 
pRss  of  Eaglaad,  fertile  in  such  productions,  hss  yet  giren 
V)  the  world.  Among  the  ephemeral  tribe  of  tourists,  whom 
*^tsuiess,  or  euriosity,  or  the  pestilent  itch  of  scribbling,  has 
•ancted  to  this  country  during  the  last  forty  yean,  we 
iivrc  to  eomplain  of  much  misrepresentation — of  many  er- 
reoeotts  inferences  and  ill-natured  remarks ;  but  in  none 
Ure  we  djacorered  such  a  bitter  feeling  of  hostility  to  Ame- 
nc«~9iich  a  settled  predetermination  to  revile  our  manners, 
c^iiicter  and  institutions,  as  in  the  work  before  us.  The 
■pleaetic  effusions  of  Cspt  Marryatt's  predecessors  in  the 
l-£«  of  Aocrican  travel  are  mildness  itself,  compared  with 
^>A\  Style  of  scurrilous  and  indiscriminate  vituperation  w  hich 
•c  has  tboQght  proper  to  adopt.  He  threatens  us  with  a 
cnhaaation  of  his  calumnies ;  and  we  might  exclaim, 
i^QQgh  not  with  equal  consternation,  like  Macbeth,  when 
ti  oMgic  gUas  disclosed  to  his  startled  vision  the  long  line 
•f  lae  "  blood-britered  Banquo," 

Another! 
^^!  vill  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom? 

"  nr  iQthor  has  fallen  into  any  miatakes ;  if  his  reasoning 
>  tuoaaeqaential,  and  his  aseertiona  unwarranted  by  an 
||tt«rite  induction  of  fscu,  he  has  debarred  himself  from 
^  pi««  of  ignorance  and  incapacity ;  heoause  he  sets  out 

*Hcri«vof  a  •«  Diary  in  America."  1st  and  2d  seriee ; 
*'^^  by  Cspt  Marryatt,  aothor  of  >«  Peter  Simple,"  dM. 


with  sueh  lofty  pretensions,  and  modeatly  professes  to  have 
founded  his  remarks  on  a  most  extensive  examination  of 
American  society,  and  a  philoaopbieal  analysis  of  human 
nature.  The  blundeia  of  other  English  travellers  he  attri- 
butes, among  other  things,  to  their  "  being  moro  active  in 
examining  the  interior  of  houses  than  the  public  path,  from 
which  they  should  have  drawn  their  eooolosions ;"  as  if  the 
domestic  habits  of  a  people  wero  not  an  essential  element 
in  the  estimate  of  national  manners  and  morals.  In  his 
survey  of  the  United  States,  he  has,  accordingly,  taken 
special  care  to  avoid  this  important  field  of  observation,  and 
takee  great  credit  to  himself  for  not  having  violated  the  rites 
of  hospitality.  Another  fraitful  souroe  of  enor  in  his  prs- 
decessors,  he  supposes  to  be  their  habit  of  considering  the 
Americanii  as  one  nation,  when  in  foot  they  are  moro  pro- 
perly sn  assemblage  of  nations,  cemented  together  under  a 
general  form  of  government  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel, 
whether  his  views  of  American  society  end  institutions  aro 
not  obnoxious  to  the  same  remark— whether,  with  all  his 
boasted  philosophy,  he  has  not  rashly  deduced  general  con- 
elusions  from  facts  of  a  local  and  temporary  character. 
Believing  that  a  review  of  a  work,  distinguished  by  such 
arrogant  pretension  and  virulent  invective,  and  so  well  cal- 
culated to  injuro  us  in  the  esteem  of  foreign  nations,  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  American  public,  we  have  de- 
termined to  give  it  such  an  examination  as  our  limited  space 
will  permit,  and  to  offer  a  brief  refutation  of  its  most  promi- 
nent calumnies  and  misstateoMnts.  Conscious  sa  we  aro 
of  our  own  inadequacy,  we  have  been  cheered  in  the  per* 
formance  of  this  taak  by  a  confident  belief  in  the  jostoeM 
of  the  maxim,  that  "  truth  is  mighly,  and  will  prevail." 

Ever  since  our  sepsration  from  Great  Britain,  and  the 
establishment* of  a  representative  republic  in  this  country, 
our  national  character  and  institutions  have  been  the  thena 
of  constant  speculation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Borope.  From 
different  motives,  and  with  varioua  hopea,  the  philoeopher, 
the  monarohist,  the  aristocrat  and  the  republican,  of  the  old 
world,  have  contemplated,  with  anxious  curiosity,  the  pro- 
gress of  a  political  experiment,  which,  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  results  and  almost  entire  exemption  from  civil  violence, 
finds  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  As  the  Use 
which  bound  us  to  the  mother  country  were  severed  by  the 
sword,  it  was  at  first  conjectured  by  some,  whoee  "  wish 
was  father  to  the  thought,"  and  feared  by  othere,  that  the 
military  power,  so  fatal  to  other  republics,  would  triumph 
over  every  other  interest  in  the  community,  and  secure  to 
some  favorite  chief  and  his  followers  tlie  supreme  su« 
thority,  with  all  its  honors  and  emoluments.  Had  our  revo- 
lutionary army  been  so  depraved  as  to  harbor  such  a  nefa- 
rious design,  it  was,  luckily,  too  feeble  in  numbers,  and  too 
destitute  of  resources,  to  attempt  the  arduous  enterprise  of 
enslaving  three  millions  of  people,  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
anna,  and  who,  with  a  capacity  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
freedom,  united  the  spirit  essential  to  its  defence.  But  the 
habita  of  military  license,  end  the  despotism  of  the  camp, 
bad  not  extinguished  in  thoee  gsllsnt  officen  end  soldiers, 
the  feelings  of  patriotism,  or  the  love  of  liberty ;  and  they 
were  under  the  command  of  a  man,  whoee  stern  integrity 
was  proof  to  the  alloremenu  of  "ill-woven"  ambition,  and 
for  whom  power  and  distinction  had  no  charms  when  won 
"  by  any  indirection."  At  a  time,  when  they  were  inflamed 
with  resentment  by  the  spparent  neglect  of  Congress  and 
the  states,  to  provide  a  recompense  for  the  toils  and  dan- 
gen  which  they  had  endured  with  such  unexampled  pa- 
tience and  courage,  an  anonymooa  writer,  with  a  talent 
and  eloquence  woithyof  a  better  cause,  endeavored  **to 
stir  them  up  to  mutiny  end  rage,"  and  counselled  them  to 
turn  those  weapons  against  an  ungrateful  country,  which 
they  had  so  recently  brandished  in  a  glorious  victory :  but 
that  noble  band,  and  iu  illustrious  leader,  rose  superior  to 
the  temptation,  and,  stifling  every  personal  and  selfish  im- 
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{raise,  were  coatent  to*  oommit  their  juit  claims  to  the 
ehsDces  of  futura  legislatifMi,  and  ihtt  tfpontaneoos  gratitnde 
of  the  republic.  When,  therefore,  the  anny  was  peace- 
fully disbanded,  and  oar  citisen««oldiera,  resigning  their 
arms  without  a  struggle,  melted  quietly  into  the  popular 
mass,  such  a  phenomenon  in  the  histoiy  of  revolutions  was 
regarded  with  equal  surprise  and  disappointment  by  the 
monarehists  and  oligarehs  of  Europe.  Finding  that,  con- 
trary to  their  eiUcuIations,  our  new-bom  freedom  had  sur- 
Tived  the  dangere  of  military  despotism,  the  politicians  of 
the  old  world  still  lacked  confidence  in  its  stability.  They 
predicted,  that  anarchy  must  be  the  necessaiy  result  of  in- 
stitutions so  feeble  and  inefficient;  and  that  the  slender 
ligaments  which  held  our  confederacy  together  would 
speedily  be  snapt  asunder,  by  the  conflict  of  clashing  in- 
terests and  the  shock  of  ciril  commotion.  The  astonish- 
ing spectacle,  soon  after  exhibited  in  this  country,  of  a 
whole  people  assembling  peaceably  to  discuss  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  system,  and  to  reform  the  defects  of 
their  organic  law,  and,  after  an  exciting  contest,  protracted 
through  months  of  animated  debate,  acquiescing  calmly  in 
the  formation  of  a  government,  devised  by  repreftentatives 
of  their  own  eboice,  and  which  cemented'  in  a  firm  and 
solid  union  the  jarring  elemenu  of  a  community  so  diverae 
in  climate,  soil,  pureuits  and  intereste,  baffled  all  these 
prognostics  of  evil ;  and  was  an  achievement  scarcely  less 
remarkable  than  our  successful  struggle  with  one  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  on  the  globe.  Under  the  influence 
of  institutions,  constructed  with  such  deliberate  forecast, 
agriculture  and  commerce  revived  ;  credit,  then  almost  ex- 
tinct, was  restored ;  vigor  and  efficiency  were  infused  into 
•very  department  of  the  public  service ;  and  our  relations 
with  foreign  countries  placed  upon  the  most  solid  and  satis- 
iKtory  foundation.  A  few  years  of  rapid  prosperity  con- 
vinced the  nxMt  incredulous,  that  the  American  republic 
WW  destined  to  assume  a  high  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  in  enterprise,  wealth,  population,  and  all  the  ele- 
awnts  of  political  greatness  ;  and  those  who  had  so  confi- 
dently foretold  the  approaching  failure  of  our  experiment, 
were  constrained  to  defer  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecy 
to  some  remote  and  uncertain  period. 

The  example  of  our  success  gate  an  impulse  to  liberal 
opinions  throughout  Christendom ;  and  emboldened  those, 
who  were  smarting  under  antiquated  abuses  and  oppres- 
sions in  the  old  world,  to  engage  in  the  most  daring  schemes 
of  reform  and  revolution.  Not  reflecting  that  the  stebility 
of  republican  government  in  this  country  should  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  our  physical  cireumstances,  and  still  more  to 
the  moral  training  of  a  people,  habituated,  from  the  firat 
settlement  of  America,  to  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  they 
rashly  concluded  that  similar  institutions  ta  the  ancient 
and  densely  populated  monarehies  of  Europe  would  be 
productive  of  equal  advantages ;  and  that  nations,  inured 
for  sges  to  the  galling  fettere  of  despotirai,  would  remain 
sober  and  tranquil  while  the  process  of  emancipation  was 
going  on.  Upon  such  mistaken  views  of  human  nature  the 
French  revolutioniste  proceeded,  when  they  proposed  those 
rash  and  premature  innovations,  which,  acting  on  a  people 
eikcitable  and  unprepared  for  liberty,  hurried  them  in  a 
moment  of  frantic  exultation  to  the  most  horrible  excesses, 
and  quenched  the  hopes  of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  in 
a  torrent  of  blood. 

The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  reform  once  awakened  in  coun- 
tries, where  millions  of  sterling  operatives  and  squalid  pea- 
santry present  such  spt  materials  for  political  agitetion, 
will  never  stop  short  with  moderate  and  temporising  mea- 
sures. Parties  have,  accordingly,  sprung  up  in  the  Euro- 
pean communities,  who  push  their  projecte  of  change  to  the 
wildest  extremes,  and  maintein  opinions  subveraive  of  all 
order  and  security.  These  parties  are  oompoaed  of  specu- 
lative politicians,  who,  deaf  to  the  warnings  of  experience, 


propose  to  reduee  sU  human  institotioQi  to  the  lUndinl  of 
certain  abatractions,  without  regard  to  the  ciicamstuctt, 
character  and  necessities  of  the  people  npm  wboo  tbej 
are  to  operate ;  of  unprincipled  denafoguet,  leekiog  to  le- 
cure  their  own  aggrandisement  in  the  tunnh  of  ctril  com- 
motion ;  and  of  a  discontented  multitude,  goaded  by  the 
sense  of  multiplied  grievances,  and  oonfoondiag  the  erili, 
necessarily  incident  to  the  unequal  conditioM  of  societj, 
with  the  effecte  of  political  systems.    These  faoatical  iaoo- 
vaton  do  not  consider  that  man  is  the  creatoreof  bibit  ud 
education ;  that,  without  previous  moral  preparatioo,  tlic 
turbulent  peasantry  of  Ireland,  the  manafactonng  poor  of 
Britain,  and  the  serft  of  Russia,  are  incapable  of  exeitisiDg 
political  rights  with  discretion ;  and  that  the  only  mM 
foundation  of  republican  institutions  is  to  be  foood  ia  the 
virtue  end  intelligenee  of  the  people.    They  seem  to  np- 
poee  that  all  nations  may  be  goveraed  by  the  same  maximf , 
and  will  not  admit  that  the  fundamental  priaciples  of  free- 
dom should  be  controlled  and  modified  by  oonsideisliooi  of 
expediency.    Contrasting  the  opulence  of  the  {mfileged 
orden  with  the  immense  naassesof  want  and  miseiy.vliick 
invariably  accumulate  in  old  and  populous  oommuoitks, 
they  persuade  themselves  that  all  exclusire  posseifioRS  in 
odious  and  oppressive  monopolies ;  and  hence  the  property 
and  political  power  of  aristocracy  are  equally  the  objects 
of  their  proacription.    A  party,  prepared  to  ioTide  the  ti- 
ered righte  of  property,  that  great  bond  of  ciril  society,  «i!l 
speedily  be  teught  to  rebel  sgainst  all  moral  and  poli!<n! 
restraint,  and  to  regard  every  curb  upon  their  paisioos  u 
an  arbitrary  abridgment  of  natural  liberty.   To  socb  rioleit 
diaorganisen,  the  friend  of  temperate  reform,  who  eoonhs 
the  condition  of  a  country  and  the  genius  of  iu  people  •& 
the  formation  of  a  government,  and  advanciog  captiously  a 
the  career  of  improvement,  applies  his  remedy  only  vb^i 
the  grievance  is  evident  and  the  necessity  imperative,  is 
even  more  hateful  than  the  bigotted  adherent  of  old  sjt 
tems  and  exploded  errora.     Our  notions  of  liberty  appttr 
timid  and  contracted,  to  these  bold  and  reckless  sdTOcttts 
of  change.    In  our  declarmtion  of  independesce,  we  hn 
proclaimed,  as  a  general  and  abstract  troth,  that  all  mes  iR 
by  nature  free  and  equal,  and  we  are  charged  by  these  in- 
lote  with  a  departure  from  our  fundamental  phoeiple.  tx- 
cause  we  have  aeen  fit  to  tolerate  the  system  of  dometfc 
slavery,  and  have  not  admitted  women  to  an  equal  ibaie  cf 
political' as  well  as  civU  rights.   With  them  peace,  leoir-r. 
and  the  moral  tendency  of  measures,  weigh  noihiog-  "^l 
make  no  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  oar  situaiioD.  i»f 
do  they  perceive  how  impracticable  and  peraicioos,  lo  I'-J 
society,  the  attempt  would  be  to  carry  oat  this  principle  to 
ite  remote  consequences. 

This  school  of  radical  politics  has  not  been  coofioed J 
the  continent  of  Europe,  but  has  been  rccenUy  impofM* 
like  other  foreign  novelties,  into  some  of  our  taxje  ciw*- 
As  yet,  however,  its  disciples  consist  principally  cf  tfio* 
discontented  refugees,  whom  crime,  or  penury,  or  pobucw 
proscription,  have  driven  here  from  the  oM  world,  if  o** 
organising  doctrinea  have  not  found  much  faror »««  ^ 
native-bom  citizens ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  forest  -^ 
far  they  may  be  disseminated  by  the  actire  propafani*"^ 
of  such  sealous  apostles  as  Fanny  Wright,  Garrison  uJ 
Brownaon.  In  Europe,  ite  progress  has  been  so  rapid  v  t^ 
excite  the  most  intense  alarm  among  the  partisans  of  p^ 
rogative  and  privileged  orden,  and  to  bspire  eren 
frienda  of  regulated  freedom  with  the  most  oelaDCboly  i<^ 
bodings.  Two  great  patties,  therefore,  diride  the  oW  wf-* 
(for  the  moderate  party  is  too  feeblp  in  nombeis  ■«  '^ 
fluenee  to  be  taken  into  the  account,)  namely:  those  •J 
uphold  established  goveromente  with  sll  their  sbusei.  i^^ 
those  who  are  striving  to  level  all  existing  systems  to  J-'J 
foundations,  that  they  may  reconstruct  out  of  *"' '""|*J 
faaeiful  edifice  modeUed  on  tba  newest  priaeiplei  oTpoJ^ 
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cal  dfchittctore.  To  bolb  these  cluaee  of  poUticiaiM,  the 
moral  teodeoeies  of  our  goTemmejit,  mod  the  ehaoges 
«7oaf  ht  in  its  forms  uid  practicsl  sdministntioD,  by  that 
gxTAi  innoTstor  Time,  are  subjects  of  deep  interest ;  but, 
with  ninds  so  jaundiced  by  prejudice  and  preconceived 
theories,  they  are  wholly  disqualified  for  a  fair  and  candid 
esaminatioa  of  our  chai«cter  and  institutions.  On  the^one 
hand,  «e  are  condemned  by  the  radical,  because  we  have 
(allea  short  of  his  standard  of  theoretical  perfection ;  and  he 
lortares  hii  ingenuity  to  trace  every  real  or  imaginary  de- 
feet  in  our  morals  and  manners  to  the  rejection  of  his  ex- 
trav^ipnt  and  mischievous  dogmas.  On  the  other,  our  in- 
sf  itntioBS  are  regarded  by  the  European  conservative  with 
aa  abhorrence  still  more  rancorous  and  inveterate,  because 
be  ooDsiders  this  country  as  the  hot-bed  which  has  nour- 
ished into  such  rank  luxuriance  those  levelling  doctrines, 
which,  like  the  creeping  ivy,  threaten  to  overrun  the  time- 
worn  and  nxNiIderiiig  fortress  of  aristocratic  power.  Be- 
henng  that  the  malcontents  of  Europe  have  been  encour- 
aged in  their  projects  of  revolution  by  the  living  example 
of  cKir  success,  he  labors  to  represent  our  republic  as  tainted 
with  inarchy,  corruption — in  short,  with  every  moral  and 
pobtical  evil.  For  this  purpose,  he  msgnifies  erery  act  of 
dithooesty  or  lawless  violence  conunitted  in  our  country, 
tnd  woald  £sin  infer  that  they  are  of  daily  and  general  oc- 
rarresce :  to  impeach  our  moral  purity,  he  rakes  up,  with 
s^igDSBt  sssidoity,  from  the  repositories  of  slander,  every 
ii<?andaloos  tale  that  time  had  coxwigned  to  oblivion  :  to  es- 
tsbiish  the  profligacy  of  our  public  men,  and  the  venality  of 
cor  elections,  he  records,  as  from  the  oracles  of  truth,  every 
fi/ul  impatatioa  bandied  by  an  infuriated  press  in  the  heat 
cf  s  party  contest. 

Erery  foreign  tourist,  who  has  made  America  the  scene 
of  his  perambulations,  has  belonged  to  one  of  the  great  par- 
t:es  we  have  described ;  snd,  sccordingly,  his  account  of 
v-^r  roasnexs,  character  and  institutions,  and  even  his  nar- 
tUire  of  fiictt,  are  evidently  discolored  by  his  preexisting 
cp;£UMis  and  habits  of  thought.  Some  of  these  men  were, 
do'JbUess,  unprincipled  adventurers,  willing  to  flatter  the 
}  rejudiecs  of  their  political  associates  by  the  vilest  fabrica- 
t  dsts ;  bat  it  would  be  illiberal  perhaps  to  conclude,  that 
''very  apparent  deviation  from  truth  in  these  writers  was 
riurgeable  to  deliberate  deaign.  In  all  probability  their 
custakes  were,  sometimes,  the  effect  of  misconception ; 
acmtumeu  of  fnlse  information,  derived  from  those  mischie- 
T9CS  ws^  who  practice  on  the  credulity  of  travellers,  a 
•pedes  of  humor  more  annoying  than  brilliant ;  and  still 
oitecer  of  that  propensity  in  the  hiunan  mind,  to  generalise 
'Toa  a  narrow  and  imperfect  induction.  When  a  traveller 
'« lixeady  binned,  and  watching  eagerly  for  every  circum- 
RSQcc  to  confirm  his  previous  impressions,  his  mind  is 
rri<teat]y  predisposed  to  reason  from  isolated  examples  in 
t^|fton  oi  some  favorite  hypothesis.  It  is  from  such  falla- 
«as  ss  these,  joined  to  their  limited  means  of  observation, 
An  fbreisaera,  even  when  not  disposed  to  pervert  the  truth, 
Itf  e  been  mided  in  their  otimate  of  American  character, 
of  tftke  genius  of  our  government.  To  which  of  the  po* 
iril  eaicgoriea,  that  distinguish  the  people  of  Englsnd, 
Bft  Xaxryatt  may  be  referred,  is  manifest  from  the  fol- 
mng  pniMife  in  the  second  series  of  his  Diary,  page  184: 
*'  Wjifain  these  last  few  years — that  is»  since  the  passage 
of  the  refona  bill — we  have  made  rapid  strides  towards 
deauKj^ey ;  and  the  ery  of  the  multitude  is  still  for  more 
^ower,  which  oar  present  tillers  appear  but  too  willing  to 
{rut  tbeoL  I  consider  that  the  people  have  already  as 
■jBoch  power  ss  »  consistent  with  their  happiness  and 
•Hh  trtie  liberty,  and  that  increase  of  privilege  would  be 
■*detruDencal  to  both.  My  object  in  writing  these  pages  is 
to  point  oat  the  effects  of  a  democracy  upon  the  morals, 
*Utt  bsppisMs,  and  the  due  apportionment  of  liberty,  to 
*  tU clsMcs;  to  show  that  if,  in  the  balance  of  rights  and 
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*'  privileges,  the  scale  should  tnin  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
"  as  it  invariably  must  in  this  world,  how  much  safer  it  is, 
"  how  much  more  equitable,  I  may  add,  it  is,  that  it  should 
**  preponderate  in  favor  of  the  intelligent  and  enlightened 
"  portion  of  the  nation.  I  wish  that  the  contents  of  these 
"  pages  may  render  those  who  are  led  away  by  generous 
"  feelings  and  abstract  ideas  of  right,  to  pause  hefore  they 
*'  consent  to  grant  to  thoae  below  them  what  may  appear  to 
"  be  a  boon,  but  will  in  reality  prove  a  source  of  misery 
"  and  danger  to  all  patties — that  they  may  confirm  the  opi- 
"  nions  of  those  who  are  wavering,  and  support  those  who 
*'  have  true  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  government.  If  I  have 
*' succeeded  in  the  most  trifling  degree  in  effecting  these 
"  ends,  which  I  consider  vitally  important  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country — if  1  have  any  way  assisted  the  cause  of 
oofiserwilum,  I  am  content,  and  shall  c^insider  that  my 
"  time  and  labor  have  not  been  thrown  away.** 

The  secret  of  his  enmity  to  us  and  our  institutions  is 
here  revealed.  Hence  those  exaggerated  accounts  c»f  the 
anarchy,  corruption,  faithlessness  and  misrule,  which,  so- 
cording  to  him,,  distinguish  the  administration  of  our  go- 
vernment ;  those  sweeping  chargea  of  falaehood,  ferocity, 
intemperance  and  dishonesty  in  our  moral  conduct.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  cause  of  conservatiam,  to  the  interests  of 
his  party,  that  we  should  be  abused  snd  depreciated,  and 
CapL  Marryatt  was  a  willing  instrument  in  the  dirty  work 
of  defaming  a  whole  people.  That  he  brought  with  him, 
when  he  came  to  America,  the  same  sentiments  which  be 
expresses  in  the  passage  just  cited,  may  be  fairly  collected 
from  the  following  sentence  in  the  preface  to  the  first  series 
of  his  Diary,  page  15 : 

"  My  object  was  to  examine  and  ascertain  what  were 
"  the  effecta  of  a  democratical  form  of  government  and  cli- 
'*  mate  upon  a  people,  which,  with  all  its  foreign  admixtuit| 
*'  may  still  he  considered  English.** 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  captious,  we  might  infer  from 
the  fair  grammatical  construction  of  this  sentence,  that  the 
monomaniac  disposition  of  our  author  to  ascribe  every  eviL 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  democracy,  had  actually  im* 
pressed  him  with  the  ludicrous  belief,  that  the  temperature 
of  our  climate  had  been  affected  by  this  all-pervading  mis- 
chief;  but  in  candor  we  must  sscribe  this  sppaient  incon- 
gruity to  the  baste  of  composition,  stimulated  doubtless  by 
an  impatient  desire  to  realise  the  profits  of  publication. 
With  all  his  contempt  for  our  homely  thrift  and  imputed 
cupidity,  the  gallant  captain  has  shown  himself  a  profound 
adept  in  the  art  of  book-making  as  a  source  of  emolument ; 
and  the  motive  of  providing  materials  for  that  gainful  trade, 
though  unavowed,  was,  we  suspect,  not  the  leaat  operative 
in  producing  his  visit  to  Uus  country. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  culled  from  his  Diary,  were 
it  necessary,  to  prove  that,  in  consequence  of  our  author*a 
political  bias,  his  mind  wss  tinged  with  the  most  hitler  pre- 
judices sgainst  the  people  and  govenunent  of  thia  country. 
The  very  extravagance  of  his  sssertions  is  conclusive  proof 
of  the  existence  and  intensity  of  those  prejudices ;  for  he 
saya  in  the  second  series  of  his  Diary,  page  149,  '*  that  the 
"  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
"  of  independence,  were  perhaps  the  most  moral  people  ex- 
« isting,  and  1  now  aasert  that  they  are  the  least  so  ;**  snd 
again,  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  series,  psge  5,  he  af- 
firms, that  "every  state  is  different,  running  down  the 
**  scale,  from  refinement  to  a  state  of  barbarism  almost  un- 
"  precedented.**  Now,  can  it  be  supposed  thst  any  man, 
not  warped  by  the  most  ranooroos  feelings  of  hostility  to 
this  country,  could  believe  that  the  Americans  are  the  least 
moral  people  under  the  sun ;  or  that  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  maugre  the  terrors  of  Lynch  law  and  some  acto  of 
ferocious  violence  which  disgrsce  our  border  population,  is 
sunk  into  a  "  atate  of  barbarism  almoat  unprecedented  ?" 
Or,  to  aoquit  Capt.  MarryaU  of  a  temper  so  outrsgeously 
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▼indictive,  mutt  we  prMume  tlMt  this  wbol6Ml«  oUoqoy 
was  conoocted  for  the  home  nuuket,  end  intended  ae  n  sala- 
teiy  deception  to  aid  in  giving  the  Engliah  people  e  dioteete 
for  republican  inatitotionaT  Whatever  might  be  the  mo- 
rality of  aueh  a  proceeding,  ito  policy  ia  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, and  in  admirable  keeping  with  those  crafty  expe- 
dienU,  by  which  the  govemmenta,  ao  mach  admirad  by  oor 
aathor,  luiTe  oontrivsd  to  maintain  their  antbority  over  the 
credulous  multitnde. 

But  our  traveller's  **  private  griefs**  while  in  this  coun- 
try, which  he  is  St  no  psins  to  concesl,  are  sufficient  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  impertisUty  of  his  statomente  and 
conclusions.  He  complains  that  he  was  treated  almost 
eiierj  whera  in  the  United  States  with  unprovoked  con- 
tumely and  insult — ^how  justly  we  are  not  prepared  to  aay. 
Leat  we  ahould  be  chaiged  with  misstating  him  in  a  matter 
so  deeply  affecting  the  credit  of  his  testimony,  we  will  give 
his  own  language. 

**  They  (the  Americans)  had  no  right  to  insult  and  annoy 
"me  in  the  manner  they  did,  from  nearly  one  end  of  the 
'*  Union  to  the  other,  either  becauae  my  predecessors  had 
**  expressed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  them  before  my  airi- 
**val,  or  because  they  expected  that  I  would  do  the  aame 
**  upon  my  return  to  my  own  country."  Introduction  to  the 
first  series,  psge  9. 

Now,  though  he  disclaims  sny  feeling  of  ill-will,  or  de* 
sire  to  retaliste  on  sccount  of  this  bad  treatment,  he  cannot 
disguise  the  resentSMUt,  which  any  man  of  oommon  apirit 
must  have  felt  at  auch  inhospitable  conduct,  aupposing  it  to 
have  happened.  There  waa  then  a  sense  of  personal  in- 
juiy,  auperadded  to  his  politicsl  predilections,  to  disturb 
the  just  balance  of  his  understanding  in  msking  an  estimate 
of  thia  country.  In  his  see<md  series  he  msgnanimoosly 
declaree  that  he  is  perfectly  indilTerent  to  the  praise  or 
censure  of  the  Ameiicans;  yet  surely  he  must  desire  that 
hia  credit  should  stand  unimpeached  before  an  impartial 
posterity,  if,  peiadventure,  his  book  should  survive  the 
ephemeral  interesto,  in  which  it  originated.  When,  there- 
fore, he  appears  as  a  voluntary  witness  to  impugn  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  and  rieing  nation,  (ihua  much  we  may  ssy, 
surely,  without  the  imputation  of  boasting,)  to  bring  grave 
charges  sgainst  the  probity  and  good  faiUi  of  ita  xuleis,  it 
becomea  material  to  inquire,  in  adjusting  the  weight  of  his 
testimony,  whether  his  mind  was  not  expoeed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  motives  calculated  to  give  it  an  undue  leaning,  and 
whether  bis  opportunities  were  such  that  he  could  verify 
the  focta  alleged  from  his  personal  observation.  If  such 
considerations  as  these  would  discredit  the  witness  in  a 
controversy  before  sn  ordinary  tribunal  about  a  paltry  con- 
cern of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  much  more  ahould  they 
detract  from  his  credibility  in  s  matter  affecting  the  moral 
and  political  character  of  rival  nations,  where  the  passions 
of  men  must  be  inflamed  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  where  the  very  extent  of  the  accusation  makes  it 
impraetie^Ie  to  test  ita  truth  by  the  process  of  rigid  inves- 
tigation. Our  author,  indeed,  must  have  been  more  than 
man,  could  he  )iave  resisted  such  potent  indueementa  to 
exhibit  a  partial  and  discolored  sketeh  of  the  socisi  snd  po- 
litical condition  of  this  country ;  sad,  had  he  made  a  modest 
estimate  of  his  own  qualifications,  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  responsibilities  of  a  task  so  delicate  and  ungraciotts. 
But  his  injustice  acquirea  a  still  deeper  shade  of  aggrava- 
tion, when,  in  the  coniae  of  this  review,  it  shall  appear 
from  his  own  showing  snd  the  nature  of  things,  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  subjecta  on  which  he  has  so  confidently 
testified  must,  necessarily  have  been  limited  and  imper- 
fect. 

Before  we  enter  into  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  these 
volumes,  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  their  literary 
merita.  Capt  Harryatt  is  unquestionably  a  man  of  ta< 
lenta  and  educatien.    He  is  favorably  known  to  the  laugh- 


ing and  the  sentimeBtal  world  as  an  anthor  of  considerabU 
celebrity  in  one  department  of  literature.  Tboogfa  not  rs- 
markahle  for  their  refineoMnt,  and  sometiawa  of  equivocal 
moral  tendency,  his  romsnces  certainly  evince  eonsidciabia 
invention  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
have  ofVen  furnished  an  agreeable  amusement  to  oor  boor) 
of  idleness.  In  his  delineations  of  fictitious  dianoteis,  his 
leading  fault  is  a  disposition  to  **  overstep  the  modesty  of  oa- 
tore" — to  present  a  caricatare  instead  of  a  likeness ;  aiui 
perhapa  we  are  indebted  to  this  hsbit  for  some  of  the  exa^- 
gerations  of  the  present  work.  Indeed,  he  seems  incapable 
of  those  master  strokes,  those  discriminating  toocbes,  which 
give  verisimilitode  to  the  portrsit,  and  excels  principally  ia 
those  rough  sketehes  that  strike  us  only  from  tbeix  gru- 
tesque  extravagance.  But  a  criticism  of  his  eflbats  in  tius 
brsnch  of  composition  is  foreign  from  our  purpose.  Pubur 
opinion,  the  great  arbiter  of  literary  fome,  haJs  already  u- 
aigned  them  their  appropriate  rank  in  the  repobUc  of  lett^m 
and  it  ia  not  our  province  to  confirm  or  reverse  its  inmots- 
ble  decrees.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  present  work 
will  not  add  to  our  author's  reputation.  Like  an  eochan- 
ter,  whose  spell  has  been  broken,  he  seems  bereft  of  hit 
peculisr  powers,  when  he  sbsndons  the  magic  wegton  of  ro- 
mance. The  graphic  description,  the  sprightly  narrative, 
the  humorous  sallies,  which  embellish  his  fictions,  find  e*y 
counteipart  in  his  Diary.  The  relgtion  of  his  penoBsl  ad- 
ventures forms  an  inconaiderable  part  of  the  ivoik  ;  be:. 
meagre  and  lifeless  as  that  account  ia,  it  aflbrds  a  mce^ 
more  favorable  specimen  of  our  author's  talenta  and  fi*^- 
inga,  than  the  indiscriminate  calunmy,  the  crude  and  n- 
perflcial  speculations,  which  constitute  the  8t^>le  of  thesf 
volumes.  There  are  certainly  aome  ehrewd  and  juet  ob- 
servations interspersed  through  these  volnminoos  disquj»i- 
tions,  but  they  are  acareely  of  sufficient  value  to  repay  thr 
labor  of  extracting  them  from  the  libeUooa  matter  in  whirl 
they  lie  embedded.  The  atyle  of  CttpiL  Mnrryatt,  tboufb 
not  remarkaUe  for  vigor  or  elegance,  ia  always  easy,  Inc^ 
and  unambitious.  His  wit  is  by  ao  means  brilliant  or  re- 
fined ;  and  the  anecdotes,  culled  for  the  entertainmeiLt  W 
his  readera,  bespeak  no  great  delicacy  of  taste  or  acute- 
ness  of  observation. 

The  most  smnsing  part  of  our  author'a  Diary  ia  the  narra- 
tive of  his  excursion  through  the  Iskes  to  the  Miaaissipf :. 
When  he  leaves  the  haunta  of  men  and  plangea  into  cbr 
vast  inlsnd  seas  and  verdant  prairies  of  our  weston  valkv. 
he  seems  to  recover  some  of  thst  raeinese  and  elBstjci:y 
which  characterised  his  former  publioationa.  While  de- 
scribing his  journey  through  those  immense  aolitades,  wbcfv 
luiture  has  lavished  her  richest  tressurea  of  bemnty  and  fer- 
tility, he  discards,  for  a  time,  his  political  reasooiags,  sad 
reposes  from  the  work  of  defsmation.  Yet  even  there,  Mr 
the  verge  of  civilization,  he  finds  occssimi  to  rent  his  sai" 
mosity  sgainst  this  country.  The  breach  of  foith  to 
the  Sioux  Indians,  imputed  by  him  to  the  Americu 
ment  and  ita  agents,  is,  if  it  really  occurred,  highly  repre* 
henaible.  So  far  as  his  account  of  this  transactioa  it 
founded  on  pers<mal  knowledge,  we  are  willing  to  believii 
that  Capt  Marryatt  asserta  what  he  believea  to  be  trar ;  bat 
he  noay  have  misunderstood  the  affair,  or  been  misinfomeifi 
and,  in  point  of  justice,  we  sre  bound  to  suspend  <mr  jod^^ 
ment,  till  the  psrties  accused  have  been  heard  ia  their 
fence,  in  his  interview  with  these  same  Sioux,  the 
matist  peeps  forth,  and,  suggesting  the  possibility  of  a 
between  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  our  antbor  t 
care  to  fan  the  bitter  hatred  felt  by  thoee  aeragee 
the  Ang^Americana.  And  this  msa.  whose  deei, 
prejudices  are  thus  continuslly  breaking  forth,  pseteads 
have  given  an  impartial  review  of  our  character  and 
totions. 

It  ms^  not  be  smiss  to  notioe,  in  this  ooaaeetion,  the 
gomenta  urged  by  this  great  stickler  fior  aMiraUty»  to  j 
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ciasire  ttpuaent  of  his  own  purity.    To  give  color  to  this 
pivtezt,— for  be  feh  thst  one  wm  necessary, — he  alleges 
(lotrodoctioB  to  first  series,  page  10,)  thst  Mr.  Carey  has 
isscited,  "that,  in  every  important  point,  that  is  to  say, un- 
"  d^  the  heads  of  security  of  peison  and  property,  of  mo- 
'*  rals,  edacation,  religion,  industry,  invention,  credit,  (and 
"conseqiieaily  honesty.)  America  is  in  advance  of  England 
*^uid  ererj  other  nation  in  Europe,**  and  that  '*  Mr.  Cooper 
"'  bad  made  remarks  upon  England,  in  which  his  coantry- 
"  Qiea  are  certainly  not  spared."    Now  he  confesses  that 
3Cr.  Carey*s  comparison  was  not  made  **  in  a  strain  of  vi- 
taperation  or  ill  feeling;**  nor  does  he  pretend  that  any 
terms  of  disparagement  were  applied  to  the  English  gofern- 
□M»ni  or  natioa.    Mr.  Carey*s  offence  therefore  was  simply 
this :  that,  without  underraluiiig  other  countries,  he  gave 
die  precedence  to  his  own,  in  all  the  attributes  of  moral, 
rommercial  and  political  greatness.    He  did  not  insinuate 
tKat  dbera  were  deficient  in  the  particulars  enumerated, 
twt  merely  that  the  United  States  were  superior.    Surely 
John  Ball  most  be  the  most  unreasonable  animal  in  the 
world,  if  he  quarrels  with  this  harmless  delusion,  (if  it  be  a 
deltt&ion,)  and  one  to  which  he  is  himself  so  much  addicted. 
Capt  Marryatt  takes  occasion  to  observe,  somewhere  in  bis 
book,  that  the  English  aristocracy  are  the  finest  body  of 
mea  and  women  in  the  world.    We  have  nothing  to  say 
azainst  this;  but  we  ask  him  whether,  upon  his  own  new- 
fanfled  principles  of  self-defence,  this  assertion  does  not 
impose  upon  the  men  and  women  of  other  countries  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  that  the  nobility  of  England  are  a  set  of 
the  most  degenerate  and  abandoned  wretches  that  ever  dis- 
graced a  title  ?    Really  such  a  pretext  for  Capt.  Marryatt*s 
w  of  vituperation  on  the  United  States  is  too  frivolous  to 
l-ear  discussion. 

Bat  Mr.  Cooper  has  made  severe  remarks  on  the  Eng- 
lish, which  our  author  thinks  himself  especially  called  on 
tc  retaliate.  Now,  this  same  Mr.  Cooper  has  indulged  in 
vome  very  bitter  strictures  on  his  own  countrymen,  and 
Capt  Marryatt  quotes  those  strictures  very  copiously,  as 
authority  to  sustain  his  imputations  on  American  character. 
WImd  Mr.  Cooper  decries  England,  he  is  an  unjust  and 
mabcioos  aggressor,  and  his  calumnies  sre  at  all  hazards  to 
be  repelled  ;  bat  when  in  his  mood  or  his  caprice  he  reviles 
bis  own  cooatry,  his  judgment  is  unquestioned  and  infalli- 
ble. Should  the  sarcasms  of  a  man  who  deals  in  such  in- 
diseriminate  censure  be  regarded  T  Does  not  Cspt.  Mar- 
ryatt perL-ei  ve  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  sort  of  cynic,  who  would 
trareree  the  world  with  his  candle  at  noon-dsy  and  not  find 
ao  honest  man  ? — a  literary  smell-fungus,  who  would  go 
froai  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and,  unlike  the  philosophical  Duke 
of  Sbakspeaie,  find  good  in  nothing  ?  But  we  forbear.  Mr. 
Cooper,  we  are  aware,  has  put  a  bridle  on  the  press,  a  hook 
13  the  sose  of  the  leviathan ;  and  whoever  ventures  to  criti- 
que hira  or  his  writings,  must  do  so  with  the  fear  of  a  prose- 
ciit.oD  for  libel  before  his  eyes. 

la  his  indictment  sgainst  the  moral  character  of  the  Ame- 
ncans,  Capt.  Marryatt  charges  them  "  with  a  disregard  to 
truth,**  (second  series,  page  64,)  with  dishonesty,  (same, 
ptfe  143,  and  in  other  places,)  with  ingratitude  to  public 
iDen,  with  intemperance,  (same,  page  37,)  and  with  various 
ccber  peccadilloes  too  tedious  to  recapitulate.  We  plead 
not  guilty,  and  demand  the  prooC  We  should  be  well  jus- 
t'fied  in  treating  such  infamous  accusations  with  silent 
Mom;  but  were  we  required  to  produce  in  our  exculpation 
fi'niive  evidence,  Capt.  Marryatt  himself  supplies  us  with 
toTot  facU  that  greatly  weaken  the  force  of  his  specifics- 
turns.  On  the  subject  of  intemperance  we  have  already 
remarked  that  the  places  which  he  frequented  were  likely 
to  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  least  sober  pert  of  our 
popahtjoB ;  and  we  might  add,  that  the  excitement  of  travel 
IS  apt  to  betray  even  prudent  men  into  excesses,  to  which 
tAey  ara  not  ordinarily  addicted.    The  semes  of  inebriety 


therefore  which  our  author  witnessed  in  stages,  steamboats 
and  bar-rooms,  famished  no  fair  criterion  of  the  habits  of 
our  people,  nor  even  of  the  general  habits  of  those  who 
might  occasionally  have  partaken  in  them. 

The  honesty  of  our  innkeepera  seems  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  our  author ;  for  he  remarks,  that  else- 
where  fraud  and  extortion  are  the  characteristics  of  that 
occupation.  Now,  if  dishonesty  be  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  American  character,  is  it  not  unaccountable  that  our 
innkeepera  should  have  resisted  the  temptations  to  unfair 
dealing  springing  from  their  situation,  while  the  same  temp- 
tations  have  proved  too  strong  for  the  integrity  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  same  calling  in  other  countries  ?  The  growth 
snd  prosperity  of  this  country,  he  repeatedly  affirms,  have 
been  mainly  fostered  by  the  credit  and  capital  of  Britain. 
Admitting  our  obligations  in  this  particular,  the  aid  of  that 
credit  and  capital  has,  undoubtedly,  been  secured  by  the 
confidence  reposed  in  our  punctuality  and  good  faith.  He 
acknowledges  the  integrity  of  the  New-York  merchanu  S 
but  such  is  his  rancor  against  this  country  that,  when  truth 
constrains  him  to  give  us  credit  for  a  virtue,  he  qualifies 
the  concession  by  the  insinuation  of  some  unworthy  motive, 
which  converts  it  almost  into  a  vice.  The  regularity  of  our 
religious  observances,  he  intimates,  is  a  mere  hypocritical 
conformity  to  usage  and  fashion  ;  our  men  are  honest,  be- 
cause they  find  4hat  fair-dealing  is  essential  to  their  credit 
and  success ;  our  women  chaste,  because  their  virtue  has 
never  been  tried  by  temptation.  Adopt  this  hanh,  unchari- 
table method  of  testing  the  pretensions  of  human  merit,  and 
the  brightest  character  that  ever  existed  might  be  shorn  of 
its  lustre. 

Some  of  our  author*s  aspenions  are  so  coarse  and  scur- 
rilous, that  we  find  it  difiicult  to  restrain  our  indignation — 
to  confine  our  language  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
dignity  and  dec^srum.  But  we  disdain  to  retort  those  dirty 
missiles,  which  he  has  hurled  at  us  in  such  profusion,  and 
mindful  rather  of  what  is  due  to  ouraelves  than  to  him, 
will  discuss  his  foul  and  scandalous  charges  with  calmness 
and  moderation.  With  that  remarkable  respect  for  decen- 
cy and  justice,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  book,  our  author  observes,  that  **  wlyt  the  Americans 
have  been  so  often  taxed  with,  is  but  too  prevalent  among 
us — a  disregard  of  truth.**  When,  and  by  whom,  we  ask, 
were  the  Americans  ever  before  taxed  with  mendacity  as 
a  national  vice  T  When  he  wrote  this  offensive  sentence, 
Cspt.  Msrryatt  had  surely  forgotten  his  own  msxim,  that 
'*  the  lie  of  slander  is  the  basest  of  all  lies ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  it  the  most  demoralizing  to  the  human  heart.'*  Let 
him  apply  this  truism,  which  he  proclaims  with  as  much 
solemnity  and  emphasis,  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  in 
morals,  to  his  own  ptges ;  let  him  exorcise  the  fiend  of 
defamation  from  his  own  bosom ;  and  then  he  may,  with 
some  semblance  of  propriety,  assume  the  moral  censor,  and 
taunt  us  with  the  enormity  of  our  transgressions.  Had  ho 
ventured  to  cast  so  vile  an  imputation  on  any  man  of  spirit 
in  the  intercourae  of  private  life,  his  only  answer  would 
have  been  a  blow.  Is  it  less  insulting  because  it  embraces 
a  whole  nation  T  Does  slander  lose  its  venom  or  its  base- 
ness, because,  disdaining  the  petty  game  of  individual 
character,  it  demands  hecatombs  to  appease  its  cormorant 
appetite!  Because  some  nameless  and  obscure  youth  had 
wilfully,  or  by  mistake,  misrepresented  our  author's  con- 
duct at  Mr.  Clay's  table,  and  the^American  press  had  pre- 
sumed to  comment  in  terms  of  coarse  ridicule  on  his  ap- 
pearance  and  deportment,  he  labora,  with  vindictive  sophis- 
try, to  build  on  this  narrow  foundation  a  general  hypothesis, 
involving  the  character  of  a  whole  people.  Is  detraction 
unknown  in  England  ?  Is  private  character  never  traduced 
by  the  press  of  that  favored  country  ?  Would  he  have  us 
believe  that  land  a  paradise,  where  the  serpent  of  slander 
has  never  yet  entered  ?  What  becomes  then  of  his  jir^oimd 
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England,  on  the  contrary,  London  ia  the  great  reaerroir, 
where  all  that  ia  dignified,  learned  and  polite,  ia  annually 
collected ;  and  from  thi^  city,  aa  from  a  focua,  light  and  re- 
finement  are  diffuaed  throughout  the  land.  Whether  the 
evila,  arising  from  the  diaproportioned  magnitude  of  that 
overgrown  emporium  do  not  more  than  counterbalance 
these  superficial  advantages,  is  a  question  well  worthy  the 
eonaideration  of  the  moral  and  political  philosopher.  We 
are  no  advocates  for  those  innovations  which  some  of  our 
citizens,  less  influential  than  wise  in  their  own  conceit, 
have  attempted  to  engraft  upon  the  language ;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  our  literary  men  are  disposed  to  encourage 
their  adoption.  Without  disputing  Capt  Marryatt's  vera- 
city, we  must  be  permitted  to  conjecture,  that  the  Ameri- 
can, who  asaerted  that  ''Webster's  Dictionary  waa  the 
only  one  used  in  the  Court  of  St.  James  l)y  the  king, 
queen  and  princesses,  and  that  by  royal  order,"  merely  in- 
tended to  perpetrate  a  hoax ;  or,  if  be  was  serious,  must 
have  been  on  a  par  in  point  of  information  with  that 
**  learned  Tbeban,"  mentioned  by  our  author,  who  gravely 
affirmed,  that  "  King  Charles  111.  was  a  printer,  and  not 
unfrequently  worked  at  the  trade  after  he  ascended  the 
throne  of  England."  That  some  words  have  crept  into  the 
language,  aa  spoken  here,  unauthoiized  by  the  classic  wri- 
ters of  the  English  tongue,  is  not  to  be  denied ;  and  it  is 
equally  unquestionable,  that  even  in  Britain,  large  acces- 
sions have  been  made  to  it  since  the  Augustan  age  of  Queen 
Anue;  whether  to  its  improvement  in  force  or  elegance 
may  well  be  doubted.  For  ourselves  we  have  an  insupera- 
ble aversion  to  these  exotics,  believing  that  if  they  con- 
tinue to  be  tolerated,  the  writings  of  our  time  will  be  aa  un- 
intelligible to  our  posterity,  without  a  glossary,  as  the  poe- 
tiy  of  Chaucer  is  to  us. 

To  entitle  Capt.  Manyatt  to  pronounce  with  such  an  air 
of  confidence  on  American  character,  he  should  have  spent 
years  in  this  country ;  have  mingled  with  us  familiarly  in 
public  and  private ;  and  frequented  not  only  the  society  of 
towns  and  cities,  but  the  hospitable  dwellings  of  our  rural 
population.  By  his  own  acknowledgment,  he  shunned  de- 
signedly the  inviutions  proffered  to  him  by  the  courtesy  of 
our  citizens.  His  observations  were  circumscribed,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities ;  to  the 
company  at  a  few  fashionable  watering-places ;  and  to  the 
motley  throng,  who  crowd  our  hotels,  mail-coaches  and 
steamboats.  He  had  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  that  numerous 
and  intelligent  class,  who  are  engaged  in  tillage.  We  can- 
not discover  from  his  Diary  that  he  visited  any  part  of  that 
immense  tract,  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  southern  and 
south-western  states,  except  Western  Virginia;  and  he 
must  therefore  have  known  nothing  of  that  lawless  and  bar- 
baiotts  region,  aa  he  describes  it,  but  from  the  report  of 
others.  Though  many  men  of  worth  and  intelligence  are 
fouad  in  our  cities,  their  population  consists  chiefly  of  needy 
adventurers  in  pursuit  of  gain,  of  a  lawleaa  rabble,  and  of  a 
numerous  body  pf  discontented  and  turbulent  emigrants, 
the  very  refuse  of  Europe.  There  are  aaid  to  be  forty  thou- 
Mmd  Irish  in  New  Yoik  alone.  In  such  an  assemblage  of 
heterogeneous  materials,  it  is  not  surprising  that  vice  should 
predominate ;  and  indeed,  according  to  Capt.  MarryatVa  own 
hypothesis,  nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing  than  to  pack 
men  in  masses  within  a  narrow  space.  The  same  causes 
are  at  work  in  the  citiefof  Europe,  and  with  results,  if  we 
may  judge  from  our  author^s  opinion,  equally  disastrous  to 
the  interests  of  virtue. 

The  population  of  the  town^  and  cities  in  this  countiy 
constitute  but  a  small  fraction  of  its  inhabitants.  Our  peo- 
ple are  essentially  agricultural.  In  the  allodial  owners  and 
cultivators  of  the  soil  reside  the  physical  and  political  power 
of  the  United  Statea,  and  among  them  still  flourish  the  un- 
corrupted  manners,  th^  republican  simplicity,  the  generous 
hospitality,  the  unobtruaive  yet  manly  viituea  of  our  lathers ; 


qnalitiea  which  languish  and  wither  in  the  poUufced  atmos- 
phere of  citiea.  Many  of  these  hardy  freemen  have  Kbeial 
and  enlightened  mindk ;  but  scattered  ever  aa  extensive 
Burfaee,  and  absorbed  in  their  own  quiei  and  naeful  pur- 
suits, they  are  lesa  clamorous  than  others,  and  ave  destitaie 
of  those  facilities  of  political  concert  and  conbinatien  vrfairh 
are  enjoyed  by  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes. 
Hence  travellers,  who,  from  their  position,  look  necessahlj 
on  the  mere  auperficies  of  things,  seldom  suspect  the  raloe 
of  what  lies  beneath,  and  never  have  leisure  to  explore  the 
moral  wealth  of  this  broad  and  solid  substisHim  ci  Ankerican 
society  and  institutions.  Hence,  too,  tiie  infiaenoe  of  oar 
agricultural  class  in  elections  is  not  alwaya  coauaeaaunte 
with  their  numbers ;  but  when  once  roosed  tbey  aje  inesit- 
tible.  From  their  insulated  aituation  they  lure  mere  eisilj 
misled  by  the  false  and  delusive  statements  of  artful  iBea, 
and  more  slow  in  detecting  political  imposture,  thaa  thr 
quick-witted  and  watchful  inhabitanta  of  towns  and  citi« ; 
but  their  purposes  as  a  mass  are  always  honi^at  and  pain- 
otic.  With  this  important  body,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  oar 
country,  Capt.  Marryatt  most  have  had  a  very  slight  asd 
imperfect  acquaintance,  when  he  promulgated  his  severe 
and  unqualified  strictures  on  American  morals.  Hb  tbv* 
was  spent  chiefly  in  hotels,  stages  and  steamboats,  aad  it  is 
therefore  not  at  all  remarkable  that  he  should  have  charged 
intemperance  on  us  as  a  national  «ice ;  lor  it  is  to  soeb 
places  that  the  votaries  of  the  bottle  usually  resort  for  xht 
gratification  of  their  ruling  propensity.  Though  we  are  a 
migratory  people,  thousands  nevertheless  traverse  the  Vta- 
ted  States  annually  with  their  own  conveniences  for  tra- 
velling ;  and  hence  the  bulk  of  those,  who  avail  themselves 
of  public  conveyances,  are  by  no  means  the  dite  of  osx 
population.  It  is  notorious  to  every  man  at  all  convc- 
sant  with  such  matters,  that  there  ia  a  class  of  people  wbo 
hang  very  loosely  on  society,  and  who,  having  no  rpgnlar 
occupation  or  permanent  abiding  place,  infeat  all  our  grea 
thoroughfares  in  considerable  numben.  The  habits  sad 
UMnners  of  such  men  are  surely  no  fair  index  of  American 
character.  We  ask  then  emphatically,  can  a  traveller, 
whose  view  has  been  limited  to  the  streets  and  koteb  of 
our  cities,  to  a  few  of  our  watering-places,  and  to  the  casual 
passengers  in  steamboats  and  stages,  with  such  glimpses  of 
the  couirtry  and  its  inhabitants  as  could  be  obtained  ia  bis 
rapid  transit  from  one  town  to  another,  be  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  of  coadenmation  on  us  morally  aad  po- 
litically? Yet,  for  aught  that  can  be  gathered  from  ha 
scanty  narrative,  such  is  the  predicament  of  Capt.  Manyatt ; 
and  we  submit  it  to  an  impartial  world  to  decide  what  creSh 
his  testimony,  under  such  ciroumstanoes,  ia  entitled  to. 
Had  our  author  formed  his  opinions  on  that  cauti<Mis  indoc- 
tion,  exacted  not  more  by  the  dictates  of  philosophy  thaa 
the  obligations  of  justice ;  had  he  been  less  astute  in  dis- 
cerning subjects  of  censure,  and  more  open  to  fkvonUe  im- 
pressions, we  had  been  spared  this  virulent  attack  oa  the 
United  States ;  and  what  perhaps  is  a  still  heavier  inflic- 
tion, so  many  tiresome,  lumbering  pages  of  political  disqui- 
sition. But  he  felt  himself  the  Atlas  of  conservatism,  and. 
resolving  to  demolish  what  to  hia  diseased  imagiBaiica 
seemed  the  strong  hold  of  radical  principles,  he  ran  a  tib  at 
a  government  and  people,  who,  without  the  aid  of  kings  or 
nobles,  had  pursued  a  career  of  unexampled  prosperity  ^ 
nearly  seventy  years.  Little  did  we  think,  that  a  sunf  k 
traveller,  with  no  higher  credentials  than  a  eaptaio^i  eoio- 
mission  in  the  British  navy,  and  coming  here  apparently  na 
a  mere  excursion  of  curiosity  or  amusement,  was  big  wittt 
the  fate  of  empires ;  and  was  preparing  to  arrest,  tf  a 
stroke  of  his  pen,  the  fearful  progress  of  revcdutioo. 

The  gallant  cjiptain  avers  that  he  ahould  not  have  nltf  red 
thia  libel  against  the  United  States  but  in  deiance  of  ht» 
own  country ;  the  logic  of  which  ingenious  spologjr  ameBSSs 
to  this,  that  the  vilification  of  his  neighbor  is  the  moit  cvir 
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clau?8  ftii^niBeiit  of  his  own  purity.  To  give  color  to  this 
pf«fext,— jbr  he  felt  that  one  was  necessary, — he  alleges 
(iatrodoctioa  to  first  seriea,  page  10,)  that  Mr.  Carey  has 
wserted,  *'that,  in  every  important  point,  that  is  to  say,  tin- 
"der  the  heads  of  security  of  person  and  property,  of  mo- 
>'rals,  edacation,  religion,  industry',  invention,  credit,  (and 
^'eooseqaenily  honesty,)  America  is  in  advance  of  England 
"iad  every  other  nation  in  Europe,**  and  that  •*  Mr.  Cooper 
*'kad  made  remarks  upon  England,  in  which  his  country- 
**  men  are  certainly  not  spared.**  Now  he  confesses  that 
Mr.  Carey*s  comparison  was  not  made  '^  in  a  strain  of  vi- 
t;iperatiun  or  ill  feeling;"  nor  does  he  pretend  that  any 
terms  of  disparagement  were  applied  to  the  English  govern- 
metA  or  nation.  Mr.  Carey's  offence  therefore  was  simply 
ibis :  that,  without  undervaluing  other  countries,  he  gave 
tiw  piecedence  to  his  own,  in  all  the  attributes  of  moral, 
commercial  and  political  greatness.  He  did  not  insinuate 
that  others  were  deficient  in  the  particulars  enumerated, 
ho]  merely  that  the  United  States  were  superior.  Sorely 
iobn  Boll  must  be  the  most  unreasonable  animal  in  the 
world,  if  he  quarrels  with  this  harmless  delusion,  (if  it  be  a 
deiasion,)  and  one  to  which  he  is  himself  so  much  addicted. 
Cspt.  Harryatt  takes  occasion  to  observe,  somewhere  in  his 
book,  that  the  English  aristocracy  are  the  finest  body  of 
nrn  and  women  in  the  world.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
i^nst  this ;  but  we  ask  him  whether,  upon  his  own  new- 
&o|;led  principles  of  self-defence,  this  assertion  does  not 
impose  upon  the  men  and  women  of  other  countries  the  ne- 
taaixy  of  proving  that  the  nobility  of  England  are  a  set  of 
die  most  degenerate  and  abandoned  wretches  that  ever  dis* 
traced  a  title  ?  Really  such  a  pretext  for  Capt.  Marryatt's 
w  of  Titoperation  on  the  United  States  is  too  frivolous  to 
W^r  diseoasion. 

Bet  Hr.  Cooper  has  made  severe  remarks  on  the  Eng- 
lish, which  onr  author  thinks  himself  especially  called  on 
to  reultate.  Now,  this  same  Mr.  Cooper  has  indulged  in 
some  very  bitter  strictures  on  his  own  countrymen,  and 
Capt.  Marryatt  quotes  those  strictures  very  copiously,  as 
aathohty  lo  sustain  his  imputations  on  American  character. 
^heo  Mr.  Cooper  decries  England,  he  is  an  unjust  and 
malieioas  aggressor,  and  his  calumnies  are  at  all  hazards  to 
be  r^ielled ;  bat  when  in  his  mood  or  his  caprice  he  reviles 
Us  own  romatiy,  his  judgment  is  unquestioned  and  infalli- 
Ue.  Should  the  sarcasms  of  a  man  who  deals  in  such  in- 
dJAcriminatc  censure  be  regarded  T  Does  not  Capt.  Mar- 
Tyslt  perceive  that  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  sort  of  cynic,  who  would 
traverse  the  world  with  his  candle  at  noon-day  and  not  find 
an  honest  man? — a  literary  smell-fungus,  who  would  go 
(jtwi  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and,  unlike  the  philosophical  Duke 
of  Shikspeare,  find  good  in  nothing  ?  But  we  forbear.  Mr. 
Cooper,  we  are  aware,  has  pot  a  bridle  on  the  press,  a  hook 
iR  the  lUMe  of  the  leviathan ;  and  whoever  ventures  to  criti- 
eiie  him  or  his  writings,  must  do  so  with  the  fear  of  a  prose- 
Miion  for  libel  before  his  eyes. 

In  his  indictment  against  the  moral  character  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, Capt.  Harryatt  charges  them  '*  with  a  disregard  to 
tniib,'^  (second  series,  page  64,)  with  dishonesty,  (same, 
P*&9  143,  and  in  other  places,)  with  ingratitude  to  public 
i&en,  with  intemperance,  (same,  page  37,)  and  with  various 
oOter  peccadilloes  too  tedious  to  recapitulate.    We  plead 
not  guilty,  and  demand  the  prooC    We  should  be  well  jus- 
tified in  treating  such  infamous  ascnsations  with  silent 
<con);  but  were  we  required  to  produce  in  our  exculpation 
B^gatiTe  evidence,  Capt.  Marryatt  himself  supplies  us  with 
lonie  farts  that  greatly  weaken  the  force  of  his  specifica- 
^3.    On  the  subject  of  intemperance  we  have  already 
Kntiked  that  the  places  which  he  frequented  were  likely 
^  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  least  sober  part  of  our 
PO{>aIiition ;  and  we  might  add,  that  the  excitement  of  travel 
^  »pt  to  betray  even  prudent  men  into  excesses,  to  which 
^  in  not  otdinarily  addicted.    The  scsnes  of  inebriety 


therefore  which  our  author  witnessed  in  stages,  steamboats 
and  bar-rooms,  furnished  no  fair  criterion  of  the  habits  of 
our  people,  nor  even  of  the  general  habits  of  those  who 
might  occasionally  have  partaken  in  them. 

The  honesty  of  our  innkeepers  seems  to  have  made  a 
strong  impression  on  our  author ;  for  he  remarks,  that  else- 
where fraud  and  extortion  are  the  characteristics  of  that 
occupation.  Now,  if  dishonesty  be  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  American  character,  is  it  not  unaccountable  that  our 
innkeepers  should  have  resisted  the  temptations  to  unfair 
dealing  springing  from  their  situation,  while  the  same  temp- 
tations have  proved  too  strong  for  the  integrity  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  same  calling  in  other  countries  ?  The  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  country,  he  repeatedly  aiGrms,  have 
been  mainly  fostered  by  the  credit  and  capital  of  Britain. 
Admitting  qur  obligations  in  this  particular,  the  aid  of  that 
credit  and  capital  has,  undoubtedly,  been  secured  by  the 
confidence  reposed  in  our  punctuality  and  good  faith.  He 
acknowledges  the  integrity  of  the  New- York  merchants ! 
but  such  is  his  rancor  against  this  country  that,  when  truth 
constrains  him  to  give  us  credit  for  a  virtue,  he  qualifies 
the  concession  by  the  insinuation  of  some  unworthy  motive, 
which  converts  it  almost  into  a  vice.  The  regularity  of  our 
religious  observances,  he  intimates,  is  a  mere  hypocritical 
conformity  to  usage  and  fashion  ;  our  men  are  honest,  be* 
cause  they  find  -that  fair-dealing  is  essential  to  their  credit 
and  success  ;  our  women  chaste,  because  their  virtue  has 
never  been  tried  by  temptation.  Adopt  this  harsh,  unchari- 
table method  of  testing  the  pretensions  of  human  merit,  and 
the  brightest  character  that  ever  existed  might  be  shorn  of 
its  lustre. 

Some  of  our  author's  aspersions  are  so  coarse  and  scur- 
rilous, that  we  find  it  difficult  to  restrain  our  indignation— > 
to  confine  our  language  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by 
dignity  and  decorum.  But  we  disdain  to  retort  those  dirty 
missiles,  which  he  has  hurled  at  us  in  such  profusion,  and 
mindful  rather  of  what  is  due  to  ourselves  than  to  him, 
will  discuss  his  foul  and  scandalous  charges  with  calmness 
and  moderation.  With  that  remarkable  respect  for  decen- 
cy and  justice,  which  forms  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  book,  our  author  observes,  that  "  wl)^t  the  Americans 
have  been  so  often  taxed  with,  is  but  too  prevalent  among 
us — a  disregard  of  truth.**  When,  and  by  whom,  we  ask, 
were  the  Americans  ever  before  taxed  with  mendacity  as 
a  national  vice  ?  When  he  wrote  this  offensive  sentence, 
Capu  Marryatt  had  surely  forgotten  his  own  maxim,  that 
**  the  lie  of  slander  is  the  basest  of  all  lies  ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  it  the  most  demoralizing  to  the  human  heart.*'  Let 
him  apply  this  truism,  which  he  proclaims  with  as  much 
solemnity  and  emphasis,  as  if  it  were  a  new  discovery  in 
morals,  to  his  own  pages ;  let  him  exorcise  the  fiend  of 
defamation  from  his  own  bosom ;  and  then  he  may,  with 
some  semblance  of  propriety,  assume  the  moral  censor,  and 
taunt  tts  with  the  enormity  of  our  transgressions.  Had  ha 
ventured  to  cast  so  vile  an  imputation  on  any  man  of  spirit 
in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  his  only  answer  would 
have  been  a  blow.  Is  it  less  insulting  because  it  embraces 
a  whole  nation  T  Does  slander  lose  iu  venom  or  its  base- 
ness, because,  disdaining  the  petty  game  of  individual 
character,  it  demands  hecatombs  to  appease  its  cormorant 
appetite?  Because  some  nameless  and  obscure  youth  had 
wilfully,  or  by  mistake,  misrepresented  our  author's  con- 
duct at  Mr.  Clay's  tal)1e,  and  the*American  press  had  pre- 
sumed to  comment  in  terms  of  coarse  ridicule  on  his  ap- 
pearance and  deportment,  he  labors,  with  vindictive  sophis- 
try, to  build  on  this  narrow  foundation  a  general  hypothesis, 
involving  the  character  of  a  whole  people.  Is  detraction 
unknown  in  England  ?  Is  private  character  never  traduced 
by  the  press  of  that  favored  country  ?  Would  he  have  us 
believe  that  land  a  paradise,  where  the  serpent  of  slander 
has  never  yet  entered  f  What  becomes  then  oi  hisjpro/oimd 
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and  original  remark,  that  "  haman  nature  is  the  same  every 
'where  ?"  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  upon  the  authority  of 
English  writers,  that,  in  the  "fast-anchored  isle,**  the 
press  is  as  libellous,  and  malevolence  as  busy  in  the  walks 
of  private  life,  as  in  regions  where  the  dulcifying  and  be- 
nignant influences  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  are  unfelt. 
But  the  man  who  had  falsely  charged  Capt.  Marryatt  with 
insulting  Mr.  Clay  at  his  own  table  *'  was  walking  arm  sin 
arm  with  the  men,  dancing  and  flirting  with  the  women 
just  as  before,  although  his  slander  and  the  refutation  of  it 
were  both  well  known,*'  while,  "  in  England  had  a  person 
been  guilty  of  a  deliberate  and  odious  lie,**  he  would  have 
been  scouted  from  society,  his  best  friends  would  have  cut 
him.**  Credat  Judmu  Apelia,  Perhaps  Capt  Marryatt's 
defamer  was  believed  to  have  erred  in  his  statement  from 
misapprehension,  and  not  from  design ;  but  even  were  it 
otherwise,  does  that  prove  that  the  convicted  liar  is  univer- 
sally countenanced  in  America  7  Because  this  man  did  not 
lose  caste  in  a  small  circle  in  Louisville,  is  it  to  be  inferred 
that  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  equally 
insensible  to  the  infamy  of  falsehood?  To  flatter  John 
Bull's  self-love  with  the  idea  that  he  is  more  strict  and 
scrupulous  in  his  morals  than  brother  Jonathan,  may  suit 
Capt.  Maiyatt's  interest,  and  secure  a  liberal  patronage  for 
his  work,  but  English  literature  teems  with  evidences  of 
the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion. 

Our  author  has  one  sovereign  solution  for  every  supposed 
indication  of  moral  and  political  degeneracy  among  us, — in 
the  tendencies  of  republican  institutions.    To  his  distorted 
optics  and  morbid  imagination  this  demon  appears  every 
where,  like  the  spectre  which  haunted  the  retirement  of 
Count  D'Olivarez.     He  fancies  democracy,  as  he  sneer- 
ingly  calls  our  government,  a  political  upas,  which  poisons 
the  moral  atmosphere,  and  that  truth,  with  every  other  vir- 
tue, has  expired  beneath  its  baleful  exhalations.    In  his 
speculations,  he  takes  no  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
wealth,  population  and  luxury  in  this  country,  nor  of  the 
debasing  effects  on  national  character,  which  such  causes 
uniformly  produce.    His  reasoning  in  the  case  before  us  is 
briefly  this ;  that,  in  a  democracy,  a  man  can  rise  above 
his  fellows  only  in  wealth  and  character,  and  his  object 
can  be  effected  as  well  by  pulling  down  his  competitors,  as 
by  climbing  up  through  the  force  of  his  own  merit.    Hence, 
he  says,  the  rabid  thirst  for  defamation  in  this  country.    In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  if  Capt.  Marryatt  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, "  though  many  will  and  may  attempt  to  rise  above 
their  situation,  each  one  knows,  in  consequence  of  the 
subordination  of  classes,  the  place  where  he  stands,  and 
the  majority  are  content  with  their  position."    In  confirma- 
tion of  this  notable  theory,  he  quotes  a  remark  of  M.  Toe- 
queville,  that  "  there  exists  in  the  human  heart  a  depraved 
taste  for  equality,  which  impels  the  weak  to  attempt  to 
lower  the  powerful  to  their  own  levels  and  induces  men  to 
prefer  equality  in  slavery  to  inequality  in  freedom."   Now, 
if  this  humiliating  view  of  human  nature  has  any  founda- 
tion in  truth,  is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  principle  indicated 
by  M.  Tocqueville,  applies  with  greater  force  to  a  commu- 
nity divided  into  distinct  orders,  than  to  one  which  recog- 
nizes the  doctrine  of  political  equality  ?  Will  not  the  "de- 
praved taste  for  equality,"  even  when  unaccompanied  by  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  injustice,  engender  a  feeling  of 
envy  in  the  inferior  classes  of  England  towards  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  and  instigate  them  to  pull  down  "  the 
powerful  to  their  own  level,  in  character  at  least,  if  not  in 
political  privileges?"  And  is  not  such  a  principle  now  ac- 
tually at  work  in  that  country?  The  rancorous  feelings 
exhibited  by  the  operatives  and  laborers  of  Britain  towards 
their  employers,  can  be  referred  only  to  the  operation  of 
this  cause,  or  to  what  our  author  would  be  reluctant  to 
acknowledge,  a  bitter  consciousness  of  unredressed,  and 
accumulated  wrongs.    Furthermore,  in  each  class  taken 


separately,  individuals  can  only  surpass  their  eqoali " ia 
wealth  and  character,"  and  can  attain  preeminence,  u  well 
by  disparaging  their  rivals,  as  by  relying  on  their  own  pre- 
fusions.  If,  therefore,  our  author's  rcssoniog  be  just  in 
relation  to  the  citizens  of  a  democracy,  it  holds  vilh  eqnil 
cogency  in  reference  to  the  separate  orders  of  the  En^iih 
monarchy.  On  his  own  principlesr  then,  the  tame  incite 
ments  to  detraction  that  operate  on  this  cooDtry,  exist 
there,  strengthened  by  that  superadded  feeling  of  enry  ud 
malevolence,  which  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  all  soctetiei, 
where  exclusive  privileges  are  conferred  on  a  favored  clan 
as  a  matter  of  hereditary  right,  and  not  as  the  levaid  of 
merit. 

When  our  author  stigmatizes  the  American  people  with 
falsehood  and  slander,  as  national  characteristics,  an  ac- 
cusation so  serious  should  be  substantiated  by  aometkii^ 
more  satisfactory  and  conclusive  than  a  few  acatteied  in- 
stances of  such  vices,  or  by  speculative  reasoDings.  h 
should  be  sustained  by  proof  commensurate  to  the  exlfitf 
of  the  imputation ;  and  the  only  proof  of  that  cbaractef, 
adduced  by  our  author,  is  the  alleged  licentiooness  <i 
our  newspaper  press.  We  will  candidly  confess,  that  tbe 
public  journals  of  this  country  are  generally  too  moch  ad- 
dicted to  virulent  personalities,  to  the  frequent  soppreasjon, 
and  sometimes  to  the  wilful  violation  of  troUi.  Bot  le 
shall  contend  that  this  depraved  condition  of  tbe  preas  is 
not  the  legitimate  fruit  of  our  institutions  as  contm'.efi 
with  those  of  a  limited  monarchy  like  England ;  aail,  fur- 
thermore, that  it  is  neither  fair  nor  logical  toarpie  fmn  \k 
prevalence  of  such  abuses  that  the  mass  of  oar  people  w 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  detraction,  or  that  meDdacitj  a 
a  prominent  trait  in  our  national  character. 

Wherever  the  people  are  split  into  parties.  »iiethf r  io  a 
monarchy  or  republic,  and  the  press  is  not  fettered  bj  ibe 
most  arbitrary  restrictions,  an  engine  so  potent  to  codUoI 
public  opinion  will  inevitably  be  seised  on  I7  tbe  candi- 
dates for  power ;  and,  tp  subserve  their  purposea,  it  will  be 
converted  into  a  pander  to  political  prejudicea,  a  vehicie 
for  the  indulgence  of  private  animosities.  Even  good  mea< 
when  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  maddening  apirit  oi 
faction,  lose  all  candor  and  moderation,  and  liaten  wit^ 
complacency,  if  not  with  approbation,  to  the  moit  ftrv 
cious  and  bitter  denunciations  of  their  oppooents.  Deaijn* 
ing  knaves  and  aspiring  politicians  will  always  be  fouK. 
ready,  for  their  own  profit  or  advancement,  to  feed  ibeie 
unhallowed  passions— to  fan  the  flame  of  diacontent-to 
exasperate  the  rancor  of  adverse  parties.  From  ihn  pO"* 
luted  fountain  have  flowed  those  waters  of  bitterness,  ui 
fill  the  channels  of  political  discussion  in  America  u^ 
Britain,  transforming  the  wholesome  nutriment  of  tbe  pub- 
lic mind  into  a  deadly  poison.  Hence  fraud,  delusion  ard 
calumny  have  been  reduced,  in  those  countrica,  to  a  «?>• 
tem.  Hence  the  fierceness  of  invective,  tbe  aodacity  of 
misrepresentation,  which  disgrace  the  struggle  of  partita 
where  the  press  is  untrammelled.  These  sre  dreadful erik 
and  must,  sooner  or  later,  disturb  the  peace,  and  pemrt 
the  moral  sense  of  any  communi^.  It  may  be  aaiJ,  vni 
the  licentiousness  of  the  press  is  restrained  in  EB?'a5<J 
by  the  terrors  of  a  state  prosecution ;  but  tbis  applie*  00  y 
to  public  officers,  and  experience  has  demoostrau-d  tl»« 
such  a  device  offers  but  a  feeble  and  inadequate  chotfl  n 
the  fury  of  party  spirit,  and  the  impulses  of  private  rewa--* 
In  other  respects,  ahe  laws  of  England  and  America  aff^'^ 
the  same  remedies  and  the  same  measure  of  redress  to  a? 
injured  parties.  In  the  present  imperfect,  uniegcn*'^ 
state  of  human  nature,  the  only  effectual  corrective  lo  u 
licentiousness  of  the  press  is  to  subject  it  to  the  ror.uo 
and  supervision  of  the  govemmept ;  an  expedient  lu  i^r- 
fect  unison  with  our  author's  sentiments,  since,  holi  ">  F'*' 
litics  and  religion,  he  deems  it  unsafe  to  confide  ibc  pt^^- 
legs  of  private  judgment  to  the  swinish  multitude 
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t  lo  the  tenricr  merein  of  the  volf.  Qui 
odtt  t  \\  i>  nn  inunuUMc  law,  ardMiDrd  hy 
lar  of  ihe  Unimw,  thil  Ihe  bcne&U  of  all 
BB  hhnuld  be  counlcrriiled  by  tame  con- 
aueace.  Lcgiilution  U,  Ihcrefore,  a  choice 
■  the  part  of  a-ixloni  in  itelcct  th»p  inenii* 
■Iknce  of  adTaatagra  preddminatci.  To 
of  Ihe  pien  fiom  iu  licenLiuuiiieH,  ii  an 
defies  thcakillof  polilicaldiupntion;  a»d 
lid  br  w  fatal  ai  lo  cut  off  the  paand  of 
riDdirlin  avarice  of  llie  Jew  eiaelnl  from 
iichuil.  Wo  DiuM,  Ihen.talic  ihi*  invalu 
ul  ■■  it  is,  with  all  it*  faults  ud  impetfe 
upinK  at  ineompnlilile  objecla,  impoleolly 
[  the  decrtei  of  Heaven. 
r  whether,  on  a  fmr  eompuiion,  the  Amrri- 

Uutb,  as  our  author  iniinuuea,  no  mnch 
uoACitipiiloua  and  Hefunatory,  than  thit  ol 
le  Dot  convciaant  with  the  newapiper  prcsi 

but  we  take  it  for  gnnlFd,  thu,  in  point  of 
Mum,  it  must  be  far  inferior  lo  the  av 
iu  dislin^uiihrd  oiFn,  becMiKC  iu  c» 
'  Icn  Dioial  ami  literary  reputation  lo 

!,  that  men  of  high  ilancliDg  and  ach 
Ulachcd  to  every  political  party  in  Bi 
worki,  ai  replete  with  liolent  inv< 
ten,  with  as  rnvenomedaHaulia  upon  privQIc 
oj  (bat  can  be  (iioducvd  on  (his  siilc  tli 
e  not  nrranied  in  Ihe  conclusion,  Ihat  the 
lU  of  that  country  are  still  more  deeply  im 
icekleta  disrofpinl  of  decency  and  morale 
■  ceoluty  ago,  vheu  the  auhjcrtji  of  debali 
idin;  faciiona  were  trifling  anil  inaiynilicant, 
aaa  eiial  and  all-ibiiaibing  questions  whit- 
c  Britith  eomniunity  to  its  loweit  depthi 
en  was  diKlinguithed  for  Ihe  ferority  of  il 
ale  repntatian,  and  ihe  unmeasured  levcrii 
denooucfd  public  men  and  moasiircs.  Fo 
e  and  savafjO  personality,  which  spitied  nc. 
of  the  staleaiusn  nor  the  inArmitiea  of  th 
ill!  and  hii  contemporaries  have  sciui-rly 
•nnals  of  dc fsmatioii.     Uuring  aacrii-si 


■reoutsc,  while  he  continued  to  launch  those  poisoned 

urt  of  his  lifK,  in  a  subseijuent  conflict  with  hia  injurrd 
loncnt,  was  but  n  jnat  rctiiUution  for  conduct,  raatked  by 
h  circumatanccn  of  duplicity  and  dilllionor.  What  thas 
It  lie  tho  newsjiaper  preiw  oT  a 
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Ush  prtsi.  thoiigb  Uapt.  Miiriyalt  and  his  compMriuls  vm- 
tutr  to  hold  il  up  la  a  model,  while  Trbukin;  lis  fur  airailw 
trjnsgrciuiioDi.  Tliut  delightful  writer,  Hisa  Gilgcworlh, 
was  not  lun^'  ainirc  unfi'vlin^ly  reproiiched  uitli  calloua 
indifTeiciicc  In  the  menury  nf  hrr  motlirr.  by  an  English 
publicatiun;  aiid  tho  Ujiiutiful,  llr  lalrnlnl  Mrs,  Norton, 
hua  bcrn  punned  by  the  pumyora  of  souidHl  Inr  Ibe 
ncwipepen,  wiUianncnrof  driiaction,  which  Improved 
fatal  both  to  her  rcpuialioii  and  dumrviin  pr-acp.  In  ih* 
cloae  ot'  Capl.  Mnrryut's  own  «nirk,  we  find  anollier  io- 
Btunco  of  the  indinvrcncr  with  whieh  raninrha  and  reflec- 
tions, injurious  to  a  ptivalo  individual,  are  given  lo  tbo 
public  in  England.  It  aromii,  ^for  we  have  nut  seen  it) 
that  an  article  in  the  Eilinlmrgh  Krriew  has  handled  th* 
fint  H-ries  of  nni  aiitbor^i  Diary  with  some  severity,     la 

any  piuof  eicepl  what  he  calla  intciiial  evidence,  that  Ihe 
review  in  question  was  tlu?  production  of  Hiss  MnrtiDcau, 
anil  proceeds,  with  his  uauiil  politenms  and  sclf-eompla* 
cpDcy,  to  Bti^tnUiie  the  conductors  of  that  cclchratrd  pe> 
riudical  witli  falsehood  and  dishonesty  \  doling  iiis  vitupe- 
rations Willi  some  riiliciiloui  gossip  jiickFil  up  in  DoaioD, 
and  repealed  for  tbo  purpose  of  exposing  hia  supposed  le- 

captain  belongs  lo  Ihe  irrTfoMi  feniu,  !l  waii,  perhaps,  natu- 
ral that  ho  nhuuld  he  r  little  reative  under  this  critical  cu> 
ligation ;  but  wo  ask  was  il  genumus,  dignified  or  msniy 
to  drag  the  name  of  a  respectable  female  liefore  the  puUie, 
and  mike  il  the  muk  of  liis  ribald  insinuations  T  This  st- 
ray of  inslnncrs  in  exemplify  tbo  liccniioiisness  of  the 
BriliMh  prnai.  I'ited  from  inenmry  aluiie,  wiihunt  rrfcrcnoa 
lobniiks.  mixht  lie  indolinili>ly  eitendrd.werc  wo  disposed 
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proof  to  give  color  to  the  reproach  in  our  case  is,  that  some 
American,  as  a  salvo  to  our  national  Tanity,  accounted  to 
him  for  the  loss  of  the  Chesapeake  frigate  during  the  last 
war, by  ascribing  it  to  the  intoxication  of  Capt.  Lawrence ; 
an  imputation  which  he  pronounces  utterly  false  and  gra- 
tuitous. We  might  give  him  credit  for  his  promptitude  in 
Tindfcating  the  memory  of  a  gallant  officer,  did  we  not 
suspect  that  his  principal  object  was  to  enhance  the  lustre 
of  the  British  victory.  It  was  our  fortune  to  be  a  resident 
of  Capt.  Lawrence's  native  State  at  the  time  of  that  disas- 
trous battle,  and  we  well  remember  that  the  intelligence 
was  received  with  an  universal  sentiment  of  admiration  of 
his  gallantry,  and  regret  for  his  untimely  death.  We  never 
heard  it  insinuated  then,  or  since,  that  his  defeat  was  at- 
tributable to  misconduct  or  intemperance.  It  was  known 
that  he  fought  under  great  disadvantages,  nor  did  his  coun- 
trymen deem  it  any  stain  on  his  escutcheon  that  he  had 
been  vanquished  by  a  brave  and  skilful  foe.  The  charge  of 
ingratitude  in  republics  has  been  so  often  repeated  by  the 
partisans  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  that  it  has  almost 
grown  into  a  maxim.  It  has  passed  current  with  men  who 
are  content  to  take  up  opinions  on  authority,  without  the 
labor  of  investigation ;  but,  if  the  records  of  history  be 
consulted,  it  were  easy  to  show  that  it  is  a  vice  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  republics.  The  opprobrium  of  neglect- 
ing, and  sometimes  persecuting  faithful  public  servants, 
attaches  to  every  form  of  government,  and  to  none  more 
frequently  than  to  those  where  authority  is  wielded  by  one 
man  or  a  privileged  few.  So  far  as  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  there  is  little  room  for  the  imputation.  All  who 
partook  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  have  received  the 
most  signal  marks  of  public  respect  and  bounty,  and  we 
have  at  all  times  been  prompt  to  lavish  honors  and  rewards 
on  those  who  have  served  us,  in  peace  or  war. 

The  national  arrogance  and  self-«onceit  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  their  excessive  sensitiveness  to  any  reflection 
on  our  character  and  institutions,  form  another  subject  of 
copious  animadversion  to  our  author ;  though  candor  almost 
extorts  the  confession  from  him,  that  these  traits,  so  far  as 
they  exist  among  us,  are  derived  from  our  British  ancestry. 
We  shall  not  deny  that  among  the  ignorant  classes  in  this 
country,  there  prevails  a  disposition  to  overrate  our  power, 
character  and  inatitutionH,  and  to  disparage  the  pretensions 
of  other  nations.  This  temper,  we  imagine,  is  character- 
vAie  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  every  region  of  the 
world,  and  more  especially  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  ill  becomes  a  citizen  of  England, 
the  proudest  and  most  arrc^nt  country  on  the  globe,  to 
take  offence  at  the  display  of  kindred  attributes  in  other 
nations.  But,  says  our  ingenious  author,  with  his  usual 
sagacity  in  discerning  some  deep  motive  of  policy  for 
every  accidental  appearance  that  he  witnessed  in  this  coon- 
try,  these  feelings  are  carried  to  such  an  extreme  by  the 
Americans,  that,  for  that  reason,  "  they  acquit  murderers, 
hush  up  suicides  and  cases  of  crim.  con.,  or  any  other  of- 
fence which  may  reflect  upon  their  asserted  mojrality.**  In- 
deed !  We  should  have  thought  that  our  national  honor  and 
morality  were  deeply  interested  in  the  punishment  of  mur- 
der, as  the  only  effectual  means  for  its  suppression.  As 
to  hushing  up  suicides  and  cases  of  crim.  con.,  it  is  the 
first  time  we  ever  heard  it  insinuated,  that  there  was  any 
disposition  to  conceal  such  transactions ;  nor  can  we  eon- 
ceive  how  circumstances  of  such  unfrequent  occurrence 
could  possibly  affect  our  "asserted  morality."  On  the 
contrary,  indeed,  the  gossiping  and  scandal-mongering  tribe 
in  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  take  peculiar  delight  in  pro- 
claiming these  affaics  to  the  world.  Because  these  dis- 
graceful or  tragical  occurrences  are  not  chronicled  in  our 
gasettes,  as  is  done  in  England,  our  author  would  fain  im- 
ply that  we  desired  to  bury  them  in  oblivion. 

That  the  Amtrioaas  are  absurdly  irasctbley  when  galled 


by  the  reflections  of  foreigners,  is  probably  toue ;  bat,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  illibersl  pre- 
judices and  contracted  views  of  these  book-making  tourists, 
who,  with  the  most  limited  opportunities  of  obeenratifio, 
undertake  to  pronounce  unqualified  sentence  of  condemaa- 
tion  on  us,  furnish  some  reasonable  ground  of  complamt. 
That  a  calm,  sensible  and  gentlemanly  delineatioii  of 
American  character  and  institutions,  though  abounding  m 
opinions  to  which  "we  do  not  subscribe,  and  by  no  meant 
flattering  to  our  self-love,  would  not  be  offensive  to  us,  if 
evinced  by  the  favorable  reception  given  by  our  seadin^ 
public  to  the  sketohes  and  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  and  3L 
Tocqueville.  But,  in  truth,  this  irritable  temperament  and 
impatience  of  censure  are  another  inheritance  from  oor 
English  forefathers.  When,  some  yean  since.  Prince 
Puck^pr  Muskau  made  the  tour  of  England,  and  gave  to 
the  world  the  result  of  his  observations  on  English  life  asd 
mannera,  John  BuU  was  wrought  into  a  perfect  phrensv  of 
wrath,  when  he  discovered  that  this  German  interloper  bad 
dared  to  question  his  infallibility.  The  poor  prince  was 
forthwith  immolated  by  the  rabble  of  the  daily  press,  and 
drawn,  quartered  and  dissected,  aecundatm,  artem,  by  the  ns 
views.  We  may  say  to  our  author,  in  the  Language  of  Pe- 
truchio, 

'A  has  a  little  gall'd  us,  we  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  fiance  away  from  na, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  Atsuaif  oatiighL 

With  this  illustrious  example  before  us,  we  shall  sareh 
be  pardoned  a  little  fretfulness,  under  the  iropertineoee  asd 
ribaldry  of  those  foreign  adventurera,  who  turn  their  was- 
derings  among  us  to  "commodity,**  by  the  manufacture  of 
sundry  volumes  of  flimsy  sophistry  and  wretched  misrep- 
resentation. If  we  recollect  aright.  Prince  Pnckler  Moa- 
kau,  among  other  strictures  not  very  palatable  to  the  £&• 
glish,  remarked,  that  avarice  and  dishonesty  were  their 
most  striking  characteristics.  It  appean,  therefore,  that 
Capt.  Marryatt,  unconscious  of  the  beam  in  his  own  eye. 
has  undertaken  to  lecture  usx>n  our  covetonsness  simI  was: 
of  principle,  insisting  that  the  peculiar  prevalence  of  sock 
vices  in  this  country  is  the  oonsequenee  of  that  root  of  all 
evil,  our  republican  institutions. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  first  series  of  his  Diary,  page  13 . 
our  author  says,  that,  in  America,  we  have  "  no  honors,  so 
incitements  to  noble  deeds ;"  that  wealth  is  our  only  meaaa 
of  distinction,  and  "  consequently,  wealth  has  become  tU 
great  spring  of  action."  His  meaning  is  obvious.  Siaft« 
gartere,  ribbons,  titles  of  nobility  are,  in  his  opinion,  tke 
only  worthy  incentives  of  ambition ;  and  we  have  none  ol' 
these.  But  what  are  these  baubles  worth,  except  as  an  evi- 
dence of  merit?  And  are  they  uniformly  conferred  oc  tlr 
deserving  ?  Is  there  no  favoritism  in  Englaikl  in  the  dism- 
bution  of  these  vaunted  distinctions  ?  And,  after  all.  an 
not  the  oflices  derived  from  the  unbought  suffrages  of  cur 
fellow-citixens,  the  spontaneous  applauses  of  admiring  mil- 
lions, a  more  unerring  criterion  of  true  wortb,  a  nobler  o*> 
ject  of  ambition  to  a  rational  mind,  than  those  high-aound- 
ing  titles,  bestowed  frequently  by  the  caprice  or  the  {«r 
tiality  of  sovereigns  upon  some  favored  coartier  T  Co<:!J 
any  titular  distinction  add  to  the  true  glory  of  Wai^ngtoc, 
or  compare  in  simple  grandeur  with  those  dignities  nhicJ: 
he  received  from  the  voluntary  confidence  of  a  free  pe<^e  * 
The  same  road  to  real  honor,  to  imperishable  reaown,  per- 
sued  by  Washington,  is  open  to  every  American ;  the  road 
of  courage,  virtue  and  patHotism.  In  England,  talent  a 
often  consigned  to  hopeless  obscurity ;  '*  cabin'd,  rrit^  d« 
confined**  by  those  magic  lines,  which  the  genius  of  %nsiLf 
cracy  has  drawn  around  it ;  while  here  every  impednneat 
to  the  display  of  intellectual  profiminence  is  removed,  asd 
the  humblest  individual,  who  feels  within  him  tbe  8:irnEf9 
of  the  sMM  dtiMMor,  knows  that  the  Temple  of  Fame  :a 


iiUkinrrutunablxlininRlian!  lAlikt  at 
Md-jobbcr,  the  mrrrh^Dt,  thr  ihoii-kFrpi 
■r  of  Binninghun 
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Eiuup''.  continur  lo  pile  Pelioa  on  0»a '.  I'd- 
J,  dmr  iniiii.  vho.  lo  uir  the  |Kuii|iaii3  p]irvi>- 

■hk  beyond  ihc  dnnnu  of  arnricp,"  miial  Iv 
Upprn  of  if  uimon.  The  apirti  cf  ihc  Ilriliih , 
inderd  is  like  thut  of  iln  p«i>i>lc— curntinlly ! 
■ad  invpinj.  i'  lulijngnlcidiinuit  nillionn, ! 
ikf  of  ponrrand  ijaminkin,  but  u  a  gnu  mrr' 
■Utiun.  It  Hiui  cvcijr  ilcwit  voiwt:  i-rrty 
1;  rTciy  "poinland  roi^jn  uf  vsningr"  in  Iho 
ivluch  prvKnti  a  cnmnwilLoiiB  pn^iljoii  for  ituf 
if  its  comiiKrcMl  odvfnliire*.  Thr  >urc>tij{ii 
nl  Empirr  ii  mnde  to  Irniablc  in  hi*  mpilnl. 
M  dared  to  irrem  the  illicit  tnile  of  its  auh- 
nrtmdcd  dominionii.  From  Cape  Horn  tii 
iom  Prnia  lo  thr  pnle  ;  throagh  Ih*  Imrning 
ifiica;  through  "nrAlinx  unlmicllFd  l<y  the 
I  RA*  i^toia  and  indcfnligalilr  ajcntit  nrc  vcpn 
ba  eileiuion  of  iu  tiadc,  and  aiwiiing  new 
ita  Anteipriw.  ^Vhcncr  a'1  thin  loll,  anil  vifi- 
ploBialiE  maoaiiTring  ?  tu  incrciuir  iL' pruruii 
W  avrll  ita  alrehly  orrif  rown  wsilth.  What  j 
able  rupidiiy  of  the  pHijile  baa  imprrurd  this 
Bopoliaing  rhaiaeter  on  the  gnrcroiDCUl  f 
MTUtinize,  for  a  niouieiil,  the  politiral  inati- 1 
^■od,  BO  muchiiloliacd  by  Capl,  Manyatl.  and  i 
ikey  have  iiot  Mmc  peculiar  icndvncici  to  fun- 
111  appetite  fur  moary.  Th<-  Inir  u(  primoge- 
imJ  solElyforlhe  Lwnefit  of  arjiruriai-y,  an- < 
■  upon  toctcly  lhi>i 


njiiiit  IS  ilip  offMprini!,  ii<it  nf  our  i nit iliil ions,  hut  of  preu- 
linri-imimsMni-es.aiid  is  u»  unfii»ndly  lu  Imtiitiinf  regulaT 
and  lutirnt  iiHliiatry  as  it  is  tn  gnnd  nuiralii.  tliil  a  bellrr 
rra  wa  rnist  is  nppniucliinE,  whrn  ilie  fl-iillilinii  pnidnrid 
liy  this  tcmp-iinry  ncilcuii-nt  will  sulwidr,  and  lui-n  will  be 
ciintrntlo  itkuiiic  tlu-palh  nf  Imnesl  toil  awl  indiiai  arru- 
miilaliun.  AH  nnliiins  huvc  lircii  on-nsHUBlly  faiirinatnl 
iiy  thosp  foldcn  lilusiiina  of  auddi'n  wrallh,  iriili  shiEh  thr 


■iunary  ■■ntrqirius  i  and  as  llirvr  puruiyniin,  sArr  a  Ivicf 
inlrrvnl  of  iiifHlnation.  havp  )Ki*iinl  ulT  in  iilho  cminlriea 
wiiIkiuI  pnntucinu  ilnralitr  misrhirf.  so  may  ar  hii|M!  tlial 
Anwrira  will  r[M-c,li]y  nut  aniilc  this  r<>tly.  aail  |>rrss  tbr- 
nanl  with  rcnewrd  cncriy  in  the  can'cr  of  rrnl  ini|>mvr- 
oust  and  wliit  prosprrity. 

It  has,  lirrFtoforr.  been  icreiicd  ilinosl  as  nn  aiiom  liy 
nwruland  polilirul  jihilasopbrrs.  that  llw  inidillp  class  ill 
rrriy  nimniunily,  being  cipuiliy  rpinovnl  frmn  tW  iroipti' 
tinn*  uf  poverty  anil  the  alliireim-nT*  of  preal  ii|ailenrr,  ia 
nniliirnilT  Ibr  iiioal  vittuom.  Oar  author  has  tlir  banli- 
banl  lo  Eontrovrrt  tliia  doctrinp.  and  nwinl^iina  (siTuml 
•rrim,  (latn  130.)  lliat  "  in  Rniiliintl  lliero  is  nHin>  inoialily 
stnnni:  thi'  Inwrr  i-l4ss  Ifaun  the  iniildlin;.  snd  still  mure  in 
iglier  ihaii  llw  Inwer."     We  deein  il   nnnteeasaty  to 
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•n"  of  wealth,  and,  from  Ibcir  habiU,  loially 
■tni;jg1in£  with  Ikr  |iiiVBlions  and  diBiruhics 
Fninlhcni[iLreoribiiigs,siiFhinen  lieeuine 
fiHtunale  lupplicaiili  for  gorammi-nlal  pstron- 
liiren  into  a  piitBUit  of  riehei,  lieen  ami  inas- 
poftton  lo  the  Btrcnijlh  of  tlieir  arlitic^ial  wants 
ica.  The  meir;rnary  spirit  laid  to  lie  so  rife 
asil  Ihrrefore.  if  tbnrc  be  tiulh  in  llir;  con- 


admil,  lir  the  true  Imsiit  of  republican  instituliom,  whcnca 
l)ie  danger  ■■•  oineh  magnifinl  liy  Capt.  Xanyalt  and  iii* 
party.  iiT  ariiiiiltinii  the  kiwer  ebuis  t-i  a  iliaie  nf  pnlitii-al 
power!  Admit  oui  aiithoi'i  preinisni ;  eimcrde  tliM  Ihn 
midillin;  rUrt  is  loo  drpinved,  and  llwi  lower  Uw  i)tBarant 
Iu  l-r  IniH'Ml  with  power,  and  it  f<ilh>wi  tlml  all  aiiihi>rilj> 
■liDuldlic  vi'slnl  in  the  vinnoiis  nuliilily  ;  a  (vngnLinmalinii 
whii'h  would  lie  the  lie.m-ijesl  of  our  auilioi'a  wheme  of  a 
gotrmmeni,  where  Ihc  few  will  think  file  llie  mniiy.  Wo 
siinpivl,  inileeil.  that  the  praise  »<  rli.irily  lieiiloweil  lij 
Capt.  Marryidon  the  moral  wi>Tlh  of  the  mu]til<iite,isoNly 
a  prcteil  In  eiidt  alill  higher  tlie  *irliics  or  IIk  privileged 
ordrrti.  It  is  ii  pre|<osiiinn  Tciilivd  by  both  iheiny  and  r.x- 
]ii  lirnre,  Ihal   llip   posai'Bsion  of  hercilitary   wealth   ■ 
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c«n  judge  of  tbe  morals  of  a  country  ;**  yet  he  avers,  that 
*' America  is  an  exception."  (Second  series,  p.  104.)  Is 
it  credible,  that  in  a  community  debased  by  Tulgarity,  ara- 
rice,  dishonesty,  falsehood,  and  every  species  of  rice,  the 
women  should  have  remained  pure  and  uncorrupt  ?  And 
yet  our  author  would  have  the  world  believe,  that  such  an 
anomaly  in  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  exists  in  this 
country.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  a  moral  impossibility ; 
and  this  conspicuous  and  indisputable  fact  of  itself  fur- 
nishes a  conclusive  refutation  of  his  elaborate  tirade  against 
American  character.  The  universal  deference  to  females, 
characteristic  of  our  manners,  extorts  our  author's  reluc- 
tant commendation  ;  yet,  to  qualify  his  praise,  he  alleges, 
that "  it  is  a  species  of  homage  which  is  paying  no  compli- 
ment to  their  good  sense ;"  "  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  make 
fools  of  them,"  while,  by  his  ovra  admission,  "  it  is  a  flat- 
tery paid  to  the  whole  sex,  given  to  all,  and  received  as  a 
matter  of  course  by  all.**  (Second  series,  p.  101.)  How  a 
oourtesy,  incorporated  by  universal  usage  into  our  code  of 
politeness,  should  be  "  treating  women  as  if  they  were  not 
rational  and  immortal  beings,"  and  should  be  calculated,  or 
designed  "  to  make  fools  of  them ;"  or  how  a  horde  of  semi- 
barbarians  and  sharpers,  such  as  the  Americans  are  de- 
scribed to  be  in  this  work,  should  be  distinguished  for  their 
observance  and  respect  towards  the  soflersex,  are  problems 
which  we  leave  it  to  our  author,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  in- 
genuity, to  resolve. 

When  we  consider  the  scope  and  tendency  of  his  subse- 
quent remarks,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  our 
author  means  by  his  assertion  (second  series,  p.  100,)  that 
"  women  have  not  that  influence  here,  which  they  ought  to 
possess."  He  has  the  good  sense  to  ridicule  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  complaint,  that  our  institutions  have  not  clothed 
them  with  political  power  and  privileges ;  he  confesses  that 
they  are  treated  with  uniform  deference  before,  and  indul- 
gent kindness  after  marriage;  that  they  are  subjected  to  no 
tyranny  or  constraint  in  matters  of  conscience  ;  and  that 
their  moral  purity  is  guarded  with  the  most  scrupulous  care 
in  conversation.  What  more  would  he  require  ?  In  his  cur- 
sory view  of  our  domestic  habits  and  relations,  was  i(  pos- 
sible for  him  to  ascertain  what  influence  women  exercise  in 
the  circle  of  home,  their  appropriate  sphere  and  peculiar 
province  7  How  far  their  husbands  are  guided  by  their  coun- 
sels in  the  management  of  their  affairs  ?  What  support  and 
consolation  they  minister  to  their  families  in  the  hour  of  mis- 
fortune ?  The  eulogy  he  pronounces  upon  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oihcr  sex,  is  proof  that  their  moral  training  is 
not  neglected;  that  their  minds  are  diligently  cultivated 
and  improved.  Surely  such  pains  would  not  be  bestowed 
upon  their  education,  by  a  community  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating their  value,  and  unwilling  to  concede  to  them  their 
just  position  in  society.  That  Capt  Manyatt  was  ap- 
prised of  the  remarkable  ascendency  of  women  among  us 
in  manners  and  morals,  is  evident  from  his  expressed  be- 
lief that  the  ferocious  practices  of  the  south-western  states 
might  be  reformed,  were  the  ladies  to  refuse  their  counte- 
nance to  duellists  and  assassins. 

The  habits  of  inordinate  thrift  and  industry,  which  be 
observed  in  the  cities,  our  author,  with  his  usual  accuracyj 
supposes  to  be  general  in  the  United  States ;  and  hence, 
he  infers  that  men,  absorbed  in  their  aflBurs,  bestow  but  a 
small  share  of  their  society  upon  their  wives.  Now  we 
would  ask,  whether  the  men  of  business  in  England,  who 
constitute  such  a  large  part  of  the  population,  have  much 
leisure  for  domestic  recreation  7  Whether  those  immense 
multitudes  embarked  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  doomed  by  their  necessities  to  incessant 
toil,  are  not  debarred  by  the  engrossing  nature  of  their  oc- 
cupations from  constant  intercourse  with  their  families? 
We  have,  it  is  true,  no  men  of  great  hereditary  fortune,  se- 
cured against  the  inroads  of  waste  and  extravagance  by  a 


rigid  entaU.  The  majority  are  compelled  to  seek  in  mae 
profitable  employment  a  provision  for  their  houMhold :  ret 
the  American  citizen  enjoys  those  moments  of  delightfol 
companionship  in  the  domestic  circle,  which  h«  snaiclies 
from  the  turmoil  of  business,  with  as  keen  a  relish  as  the 
proudest  noble  who  reposes  indolently  in  his  splendid  n- 
loons,  entrenched  in  all  the  forms  of  pomp  and  cereDiooj. 

Our  author  asserts,  as  confidently  as  if  he  had  sp«ni  ha 
whole  life  in  America,  that  our  marriages  are  generally  t^ 
offspring  of  **  prudence,  rather  than  love."  The  treifa  of 
such  a  proposition  could  only  be  verified  by  yean  of  close 
and  patient  observation  ;  and  yet  a  mere  casual  imm  to 
our  shores,  who,  in  his  brief  sojourn,  could  have  seen  onlj 
a  few  scattered  points  on  the  surface  of  oursocietj,  under- 
takes  to  pronounce  ex  cathedra  on  the  subject.  In  \aaxt- 
ing  this  remark,  however,  he  encountered  do  great  rak  of 
error ;  since,  we  doubt  not,  he  might  have  affirmed,  with 
equal  truth  and  propriety,  thit  the  bulk  of  marriages  ihroop' 
out  the  world  are  dictated  by  motives  of  interest  and  con- 
venience, rather  than  by  any  romantic  feeling  of  affectioa 
between  the  parties.  That  the  United  States  can  kivA 
their  full  proportion  of  love-matches  is  a  fair  dedttciioa 
from  the  admission  of  Capt.  Marryatt,  that  the  Americas 
are  a  highly  imaginative  people ;  for  it  is  in  aach  tempen- 
ments  that  ardent  attachments  between  the  sexes  are  moat 
readily  awakened. 

Our  author  seldom  deals  in  panegyric  in  his  lemsrb  (» 
this  country ;  and  even  when  he  does,  his  praise  is  p^ 
ingly  bestowed,  and  oflen  neutralised  by  some  conoomiu&: 
aspersion.  He  expresses  the  highest  admtn^ioo  of  (nr 
ladies ;  and  yet  he  charges  them  (second  series,  p.  105.) 
"  with  a  remarkable  apathy  to  the  sufferings  (rf  others,  as 
indifference  to  loss  of  life,  and  a  fondness  for  pohtxs.' 
How  are  such  odious  traits  as  these  to  be  reconciM  vtth 
the  high  and  estimable  qualities,  which  he  elsewhere  allovi 
them  to  possess  ?  A  woman  without  sympathy  is  a  moa«ii?, 
a  libel  on  her  sex.  Such,  we  boldly  affirm,  is  not  tbe  gre- 
ral  character  of  American  ladies ;  nor  sre  they  osoallj  ac* 
dieted  to  an  unfeminine  interference  with  tbe  exciting  sqN 
ject  of  politics.  Judging  from  our  own  immediate  expe- 
rience, we  should  have  been  disposed  to  pronoance  a  awr^ 
decided  negative  on  this  last  imputation,  had  we  not  seen, 
with  feelings  of  regret  and  mortification,  that,  in  *s^ 
quarters  of  the  Union,  females  had  been  impelled  by  a  «>iil 
spirit  of  fanaticism  to  divest  themselves  of  their  native 
delicacy  and  modesty,  and  to  mingle  in  the  debates  uu  \*- 
titions  on  the  agitating  question  of  slavery;  a  qoestioe 
which,  considered  in  all  its  beariiigs  and  adjuncts,  is  uk 
least  fit  for  them  to  handle.  We  are  still  satis6ed  that  tJj 
more  respectable  portion  of  the  sex,  even  in  the  vp^ 
where  these  discreditable  scenes  have  been  enacted,  h>n 
beheld  such  proceedings  with  shame  and  disgust,  and  vog^ 
blush  at  the  idea  of  participating  in  them. 

We  concur  most  heartily  with  our  aotboi  in  ooodemmni 
the  false  delicacy  and  ridiculous  prudery  of  some  of  osr 
females;  but  we  are  far  from  admitting  that  suchdis|ui:' 
ing  affectation  is  common  among  the  sex  in  this  oounti7.<'f 
that  it  is,  in  truth,  a  folly  of  exclusively  Trans-Aii»sW 
growth.  Without  troubling  ourselves  with  so  extended  it- 
search  into  so  small  a  matter,  we  need  go  no  farther  uifi 
our  author's  quotation  from  Lady  Blessington,  tosbovtsat 
such  pretended  sticklers  for  extreme  purity  and  decency"* 
not  unknown  in  England.  In  a  tolerably  wide  acqusinusr^ 
with  society,  it  has  never  been  otir  fortune  to  naeei  wjii* 
lady,  whose  sensitive  modesty  was  offendsd  by  the  os« »»' 
that  old-fashioned  word  Ug;  nor  have  we  ever  heaixl,  tiji. 
in  polite  circles  anywhere  in  the  United  Stales,  soct  *|: 
expression  has  been  condemned  as  contraband.  0^  ^  ^ 
complaint  against  our  author  in  this  matter  is,  that  be  b*' 
grounded  a  general  censure  upon  our  females  on  a  fe«  H' 
ticular  cases  of  this  absurd  squeamishncss ;  a  tiiui;. 
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I  nif&t  niily  be  turned  apiinat  his  ovrn  count r)' wo- 
As  well  might  he  allege,  that  tht!  pr.irtii'i-  uf  luirlcr- 
■Mi  ID  public  was  prevalent  sfoong  Aiurricnn  /#i</i>.«, 
MiOD  one  occasion,  he  witn«^sscd  such  u  tnins:tr,tion 
■Rtwo  females,  whose  claim  to  rank  as  luilirs  mi(j;hl 
Ui  report  of  their  conversation,  well  be  doiihtctl. 
ivoald  suppose,  that  our  author  claimcil  a  monopoly 
rier,  from  the  indignant  terms  in  which  he  n-peis  thp 
Mw  charge  of  intemperance  made  by  MisM  Martinraii 
loir  females,  w  hile.  in  the  same  chspter.he  drH'H  not 
F  tB  insinuate  a  crime  of  much  darker  dyi*.  "  The 
SOB,"  he  says,  **  are  content  if  appearances  be  kept 
Mherin  Borality  or  religion;  but  should  an  exposure 
He*  show  no  mercy  to  the  ofTcnder."  ( Serond  series, 
A)  "  Hence,"  he  adds, "  fewer  illciiitimatc  children 
I  IB  this  country  than  in  England,"  because,  wc  sup- 
I  Beans,  our  vicious  females,  from  the  fear  of  public 
■^  suppress  the  CTidences  df  their  shumo.  I)i>cs  he 
li^.  thu  this  unnatural  offence  is  common  in  this 

?  Will  he  assert,  that  all  our  profesjtionsof  respect 
llity  and  religion  are  kupc-rricial  and  insincere  7 
rj  dtranuanee  of  his  accusations  reveals  the  ma- 
a  which  they  originated.  The  pasK.i^ri  we  hsvc 
Med,  disclose,  however,  this  striking  di»irrr-p:incy 
I  English  and  American  morals  :  that  in  this  ciiuii- 
KBM  of  shame  among  females  is  more  acute,  and 
M^eoees  of  a  discovery  to  the  ofTonJcr  against 
■r  Bore  fomitdalile,  than  in  England.  Now  we 
W/L  the  inference,  deducible  from  these  farts,  must 
I  to  the  meanest  apprehension,  namely:  that  the 
I  of  morals  ia  highest  in  America.  From  the  want 
iBnt  in  the  infancy  of  states,  and  fmia  the  prcva- 
'ewmptinn  and  licentioifsncss  in  their  decline,  fo- 
i|iilantie«  excite  no  dmno  in  the  delinquent,  \>c- 
w§  involve  no  infamy.     It  is  precisely  at  thatinter- 

pcfiod,  when  the  advance  of  civilization  has  puri- 
■onl  seine  of  a  nation,  and  before  the  increase  uf 
■B,  wealth  and  luxury  have  debaiichcil  its  virtue, 

disgi'acc  of  such  ufTences  is  greatest,  and  the  fear 
e  exposure  most  vehcmont. 

dw  whole,  the  coincidence  between  sonic  of  our 
irks  and  those  of  Prince  Puckler  Mti»kau  on 
•B  is  so  remarkable,  that  they  lo<ik  vorj'  much 
gyhad  lieen  extracted  from  the  same  roinnion-plaec- 
TWahow  the  singular  rcdcniblanev  jictween  These 
in  accuracy,  and  the  faculty  of  gencrnlizaiion, 
our  review  of  this  part  of  dipt.  Marr> all's 
If  «|uoting  a  sentence  fn>m  the  Piiiice. 
I  English,  (says  Prince  Puckler  Muskau.)  like  true 
I.  keep  the  intellect  of  their  wives  and  daughters  in 
bounds  as  possibio,  with  a  view  of  seen  ring 
late  ami  exclusive  pn){)crty  in  llicni  :im  inucli  as 
ik  ;  and  in  general  their  siicccsk  is  pr  rfect." 
Iriftof  CapL  Marryatt,  in  his  remarks  on  <iMr  reli- 
iticlies,  is  evidently,  to  denion^lraie  ihe  rviNof  uur 
ly  ■ystcn,as  contra.vtcd  with  an  t  siabliKhrd  chureli. 
'ntalprop<.>silions  are  contained  iii  the  foliu\%- 
(First  scries,  2d.  vol.,  pajje  121.) 
I  yet  il  wotild  appear  as  if  it  never  were  intrndt-d 
he  mass  should  think  for  thf>msclvi-s,  as  every  thin;: 
HI  so  quietly  when  oiher  people  think  for  them,  and 

^o;  goes  so  wrong  wlicn  they  du  think  for  theni- 
i:  in  the  first  instance,  where  a  fioriion  of  the  pc«>- 
iaklbr  the  mass,  all  are  of  one  opinion  ;  whereas, 
I  ■eeond.  they  divide  and  split  into  so  many  mnle- 
,  Ihit  they  resemble  the  globules  of  water  when  ex- 
li  by  heat,  and  like  them  are  in  a  state  of  rest  less- 
Bid  excitement." 

wc  understand  from  all  this,  that  he  distinctly  de- 
B  expediency  of  allowing  the  right  of  i>rivalc  judg- 
of  religion,  and  for  the  luoro  effectual  pre- 


servation of  he  rrny  aiifUrliimn,  alTirmM,  ihat  the  few  should 
tliiiik  fur  ll>e  many.  TIi'm-  .iri'  the  vi-ry  arsiiinients  of  the 
(■:itholiC8  in  di'fence  of  the  NUpreiiiafy  and  infaljihihly  of 
their  church,  and  by  which,  in  Ihe  tIayNof  |M'rNeculion,they 
Justified  the  piinisliinent  of  disAeiiterK.  The  very  founda- 
tion and  first  principle  of  Prolehtanlijiiu,  was  ihe  right  of 
every  man  (a  right  denied  bv  the  KumaniHts.)  to  search  and 
interpret  the  Scriptures  by  lh>;lii!ht  of  his  own  understand- 
ing, with  such  aid  as  lie  inii;ht  choose  to  invoke ;  and,  if 
Luther  and  Calvin  hiid  not  l>eeii  manfully  sustained  in  the 
:issertion  of  that  sacred  and  important  principle,  the  refor- 
mation would  havr  l>een  siifled  in  its  cradle.  The  Catho- 
lics insisted,  then,  that  t*iirh  a  doctrine  must  practically 
eventuate  in  an  indi-l'inile  multiiilicaiion  of  sects,  and  tliat 
in  this  conflict  of  discordant  opinions,  religion  itself  must 
Lie  overthrown  and  tiampleii  under  ftnit.  At  the  present 
day,  that  proud,  intolerant  church,  holding  fast  to  our  au- 
thor's favorite  do;:ma.  still  continues  **one,  and  indivisible,** 
while  it  i»oints  triumphantly  to  the  growing  distractions  of 
the  Protestants  as  a  striking  fulfilment  of  its  original  pre- 
dictions. Jf  the  doctrine,  that  the  few  should  think  for  the 
many,  in  matters  of  reli;;ion,  is  just  and  rational  in  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  knowledee,  it  wasfmphatically  so  in 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  and,  instead  of  Ijcinp  applauded  as 
the  undaunted  vindicator  of  true  religion  airainst  the  cor- 
ruptions and  devices  of  men,  Luther  was,  in  fact,  guilty  of 
rank  and  criminal  rebellion  ncninst  the  authority  of  a 
church,  whose  decrers  he  was  iiound  to  receive  as  the  ora- 
cles of  truth.  In  this  view,  the  Church  of  England,  and  all 
other  protestant  persuasions,  are  ufr-shr>ots  from  the  same 
pernicious  root ;  aiid  it  is  incumbent  on  the  reformers, 
falsely  so  cilled,  to  renew  their  alle<:iaiicc  to  the  Pope — to 
n*tum  to  the  fold,  I'rom  which  they  have  so  widely  strayed 
in  pur.suit  uf  strange  t'ods.  We  had  heard  it  intimated  by 
the  enemies  of  the  Knj;lish  church,  that  there  was  a  strong 
p  iity  lurking  in  its  l)o^onl,  who  held  opinions  papistical  in 
their  spirit  and  teiidciicy  ;  and  to  csenfirm  the  tale,  here  is 
(me  of  its  mo.^t  orthtnlox  and  strenuous  supporters,  who 
a^owN  doctrines  not  unworthy  uf  Ignatius  Loyola  himself. 
If  Capt.  Marry. lit  givm  a  fair  exposition  of  the  principles 
on  which  a  relii-iinis  isfabli^hinent  is  defended  by  the  En- 
^lisli  ]>eople,  their  church  must  soon  l>e  assimilated  in  doc- 
trine, if  it  be  not  practically  reunited  to  tlio  Church  of 
Rome. 

To  the  mind  of  our  author,  accustomed,  doubtless,  like 
Capt.  I)aljj!''Tty,  to  refer  all  questionM  «if  conscience  and  l»c- 
licf  to  the  .ship's  chapl.iin,  this  idea,  that  the  few  should 
think  for  t!ie  many  in  relii.'ion,may  not  appear  so  monstrous  ; 
bul  to  our  simple  apprehension  it  is  pregnant  with  the  most 
absuni  and  pernicious  C(»nsequence5.  If  the  inten-Hta  of 
reli;;iun,  the  harmony  and  rpfHiKe  of  society  make  it  indis- 
pensable, ns  our  author  seems  to  iinaL'ine,  to  impose  fi-tlers 
on  the  liiiEnan  nn:iil,  what  x*  to  be  done,  if  yome  refractory 
individuals  not  n  -i  i.Ird  ainonL!  llie  f.ivored  few,  reluse  to 
surrendi'r  the  pri\ilei;e  of  timu-iht.  and  oluitinalely  persist 
in  forming  aiidpntpagaiiii}:  tlicirown  independent  opinions  ? 
If.  an  act  injurious  to  n'li;:ion,an<l  fatal  to  the  public  [H'sce, 
t:i  be  tolerated?  Are  those  who  offi  n<l  ai^ainsl  such  vital 
interests,  to  be  exempted  from  punishment  ?  If  these  con- 
tumacious thinkef*  an'  ali«»wed  to  pass  unmolested,  to  dis- 
seminate their  crude  conreplitms  of  religion  with  impunity, 
your  whole  scheme  for  srcurine  unifttrinity  of  doctrine  and 
the  tranquillity  of  (he  body  politic,  i« overthrown  and  set  at 
nauifht.  An*  not  the  reasons  for  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  suppress  reli;;ioiis  malcontents  just  as 
cogent  upon  our  author's  principles,  as  for  the  puniithnicnt 
of  insurrection  and  rebellion  f  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
this  fiunous  Cathcdicon  for  curing  the  ills  of  heresy  and 
schism,  and  preserving  the  {leace  of  society  leads,  by  fair, 
logical  deduction,  to  constraint  and  persecution.  And  to 
such  odious  measures,  wc  doubt  not,  its  advocates  would 
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readily  resort,  were  they  not  condenned  by  the  concurrent 
▼oice  of  enlightened  men. 

Bat  other  difficulties,  not  easily  solved,  are  to  be  adjusted 
befora  this  antiquated  and  exploded  doctrine  of  our  author^s 
can  be  reduced  to  practice.  Let  the  acquiescence  of  the 
ignorant  multitude  be  secured  by  force  or  delusion  ;  still  the 
question  recurs,  who  are  to  be  the  favored  few,  to  whom  the 
luxury  of  ratiocination  is  to  be  conceded  ?  Is  it  to  be  the 
whole  priesthood,  the  hierarchy,  or  the  head  of  the  church  ? 
The  clergy  and  elders,  answers  the  Calvinist ;  the  bishops 
and  deacons,  says  the  Episcopalian ;  the  Pope,  exclaims 
the  Catholics.  Who  is  to  determine  between  these  con- 
flicting claims  ?  Is  it  to  be  settled  by  usurpation,  or  consent  ? 
If  by  the  latter,  w^ho  are  to  be  parties  to  the  compact  ?  Are 
laymen  to  be  admitted  to  the  council  ?  Or  are  they  to  be 
forbidden  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  under  the  penalty 
of  excommunication  and  difranchisement  ?  But  if  uni- 
formity of  belief  be,  in  truth,  so  essential  to  the  interests  of 
religion  and  civil  society,  the  object  can  be  effectually  ac- 
complished, only,  by  submitting  the  whole  subject  to  the 
regulation  of  a  single  mind.  Otherwise  dissent  will  spring 
up,  and  your  whole  superstructure  of  orthodoxy  be  shaken 
to  its  foundations.  Thus  in  whatever  direction  you  trace 
the  logical  consequences  of  Capt.  Marryatt's  doctrine,  it 
terminates  necessarily  in  pure  unadulterated  Catholicism. 

The  Church  of  England  exhibits,  no  doubt,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  our  author,  the  perfect  model  of  an  establish- 
ment, and  consists  of  that  golden  number,  neither  more  nor 
less,  which  is  alone  competent  to  adjust  with  infallible  cor- 
rectttess,  every  point  of  religious  belief.  But  has  that 
church  been  more  successful  than  the  voluntary  system,  in 
promoting  religious  harmony  and  counteracting  the  multi- 
plication of  sects  7  In  Espriella's  letters,  written  we  be- 
lieve by  a  most  sealous  partisan  of  the  church  as  by  law 
established,  we  have  read  a  schedule  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations in  Britain,  and  the  catalogue  fully  equalled,  in 
extravagance  of  teitets,  and  in  multitude,  the  list  so  tri- 
umphantly eidiibited  by  Capt.  Marry  att,  of  our  different 
persuasions.  Even  in  the  boeom  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself,  we  understand,  there  are  several  parties  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  in  their  construction  of  its  creed,  in 
their  principles  and  practices.  Here  then  is  pregnant  proof, 
that  an  establishment  is  no  antidote  to  religious  dissensions. 
If  it  be  urged,  that  this  portentous  brood  of  schismatics  is 
not  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  church,  but  of  the  Bri- 
tish acts  of  toleration,  then  the  advocates  of  religious  uni- 
formity must,  in  accordance  with  their  principles,  denounce 
toleration  as  an  evil  at  war  with  sound  policy  and  true  re- 
ligion. When  the  human  mind  shall  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge, or  submit  to  such  monstrous  propositions  as  these,  it 
will  have  receded  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  in  the 
career  of  improvement,  and,  by  this  unnatural  retrogression, 
will  restore  to  their  former  authority  the  exploded  doctrines 
of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  and  the  execrable  maxims  of  the 
Stuarts. 

But  this  idea  of  submitting  our  religious  opinions  to  the 
direction  of  the  clergy*  is  liable  to  other  insuperable  objec- 
tions. Is  there  no  danger,  that  they  will  substitute  the  in- 
ventions of  man  for  the  Oracles  of  Inspiration  ?  Have  they 
no  interest  in  misinterpreting  the  Scriptures  7  When  our 
minds  become  the  passive  instruments  of  their  will,  will 
they  not  mould  and  train  them  to  suit  their  own  purposes 
of  avarice  and  ambition  ?  This  is  no  idle  apprehension.  It 
is  a  well-grounded  fear,  sanctioned  by  all  history  and  ex- 
perience. Let  us  remember  the  enormous  fabric  of  fraud, 
usurpation  and  imposture,  reared  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
on  this  assumption  that  the  few  should  think  foe  the  many, 
and  take  warning  by  the  lesson. 

Capt.  Manryatt  supposes  that  our  objections  to  an  estab- 
lishment in  this  country,  are  founded  on  the  taxation  which 
it  involves  i  and  ha  labon  to  prove  that  the  ¥oliiatasy  sys- 


tem is  more  expensive.  Be  it  so.  We  do  not  dunk  is 
worth  while  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  calcQlstioos.  We 
hold  that  the  indefeasible  right  to  embrace  nch  belief  u 
our  deliberate  judgment  approves  in  matters  of  reiip», 
necessarily  implies  the  privilege  of  selecting  oar  own  tea- 
chore,  and  of  fixing  according  to  our  own  sense  of  jostice, 
the  measure  of  their  compensation.  An  estabUshinefit  m- 
cessarily  compels  multitudes  to  expend  their  substaooe  a 
the  support  of  men,  whose  character  they  do  oo(  respect, 
and  in  the  propagation  of  opinions  repugnant  to  their  coe- 
sciences  and  underetandings.  This  h  an  infraction  of  m- 
tural  right  and  justice,  scarcely  less  enormous  than  tbeal>- 
surd  and  wickc^l  attempt  to  control  the  exercise  of  priraie 
judgment. 

We  will  not  waste  time  in  investigating  the  iccoiwyof 
the  facts,  or  the  weight  of  the  authorities,  which  Ctpt 
Marryatt  has  so  industriously  collected  to  derooostnte  ibc 
evils  of  our  voluntary  system.  Hsny  of  his  statemniti 
are,  we  doubt  not,  erroneous  ;  but,  admitting  that  there  ue 
abuses  and  inconveniences  arising  from  that  systea,  n 
there  must  be  from  every  human  institution,  still  the  tn» 
question  is,  whether  the  evils  of  an  establishment  aie  ax 
much  greater.  An  alliance  between  chorck  aad  suie  it 
uniformly  attended  with  exorbitant  expense,  and  bai  t 
manifest  tendency  to  produce  hypocrisy  and  corni{rtic&  in 
the  clergy.  When  clergymen  are  placed  above  ibcceasM 
of  their  congregations,  and  have  received  their  appnst- 
ments  as  a  matter  of  favor  from  some  great  lord,  or  as  a  p» 
litical  job,  you  tnke  away  from  them  some  of  the  stroeiest 
incentives  to  diligence  in  the  performance  of  their  pattonl 
functions,  to  purity  of  life  and  esraestaess  of  derotios. 
Priests  are  but  men  ;  and  when  preferment  is  oftenertb 
reward  of  adulation  than  piety ;  when  thej  ocr apy  a  por- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  public  opinion,  many  will  beeoee 
indolent,  careless,  loose  and  dissipated  in  their  habiis-i 
disgrace  and  a  reproach  to  their  sacred  calling.  The  ho{» 
of  obtaining  a  profitable  office  in  the  church  will  inttan 
thousands,  as  a  matter  of  worldly  prudence,  to  ndie  a 
outward  profession  of  its  doctrines,  when  they  are  wbol); 
destitute  of  religion ;  and  the  great  will  look  to  its  rich  pI^ 
ferments  as  a  provision  for  their  children,  withoatreganhas 
the  just  claims  of  true  piety  and  an  nnUemiihed  life. 
Hence,  hypocrisy  and  corruption  will  usurp  all  the  office* 
of  the  church.  Is  this  a  fancy  picture  ?  Is  not  its  fidelity 
verified  by  the  history  of  all  establishments?  Wbeatfee 
clergy  become  hypocritical  and  profligate ;  when  loo,  tos 
present  them  in  the  odious  character  of  tax-gstheieis,  tv 
laity,  ceasing  to  respect  them,  will  lose  all  rerereBce  fe 
religion.  That  the  church  ministry  of  England  haw  net 
been  wholly  contaminated  by  the  operation  of  these  etc- 
ses ;  that  it  can  furnish  many  shining  exsBples  of  vu^ 
zeal  and  sincere  devotion,  is  plainly  attributaUe  to  esHua- 
tion  with  the  dissentera,  and  the  fear,  that  if  the  peop]<  ^* 
alienated  from  the  church,  the  establishment  will  be  (re- 
thrown. Furthermore,  there  will  be  a  constant  dispoeiu» 
to  increase  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy,  and  p«rtica!ar!7 
in  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church,  so  tong  ss  po«frf« 
and  influential  men  covet  those  emoluments  for  their  fn*** 
and  relatives ;  and  hence  the  enormous  expense  of » f^j 
tablishment.  In  the  voluntary  system,  the  depesdaere  « 
the  minister  on  his  congregation  ensures  purity  of  liM^ 
tention  to  his  duties,  and  every  adequate  quslification.  ^ 
wholesome  operation  of  this  responsibility  has  forvedior 
us  a  clergy,  whose  worth  and  diligence  even  CaptMan7»J» 
Is  compelled  to  eulogis^  When  it  is  considered  bovaO- 
important  the  character  of  the  clergy  is  to  the  soceeas  o| 
any  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  we  tmat  >• 
must  be  obvious,  which  of  these  two  plans  is  best  caw**' 
ted  to  effect  thst  object 

The  small  number  of  communicants  in  our  vsrious  ?»- 
testant  denominations,  constituting  sonething  letf  t^^ 
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Kiettrh  of  th«  «Bta«  popalatioo  of  the  United  Sutet,  is  a 
a«bi«ct  of  aaeeriag  remark  to  our  aatbor ;  but  let  him  re- 
neajbcr,  that  noDO  are  enrolled  as  members  of  the  church, 
exeefit  those  whose  life  and  oonTeraation  give  evidence  of 
their tiBeeiity.    In  England  it  is  different;  and  the  nam- 
heti  of  the  establishment  are  swelled  by  thoosands,  who, 
vidMot  a  spaik  of  real  piety,  are  impelled  to  its  support  by 
Botircs  of  policy,  or  the  tyranny  of  custom.    Let  us  not 
he  ausondersiood.    We  doubt  not,  thst  there  are  many 
■MBben  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  derotion  is  sin- 
cere, asd  whoae  character  corresponds  to  their  professions. 
"We  vill  not  go  through  the  Toluminous  strictures  of  our 
sstbor  OS  the  state  of  religion  in  this  country,  and  the  pro- 
nsioB  trade  by  us  for  religious  accommodation  and  instruc- 
tion.  His  inquiries  and  observations  were  obviously  con- 
faedf  ia  a  great  measure,  to  the  cities,  and  a  few  of  the 
jsort&em  states  ;  and  what  he  assumes  on  these  subjects  in 
iK^ioB  to  other  districts  of  the  union,  is  founded  on  vague 
Rpoft.    He  is  therefore  not  a  qualified  witness ;  and  we  do 
not  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  contradict  his  statements,  in 
drtail.     We  were  utterly  astonished  st  one  of  his  asser- 
tioos,  that  there  is  no  religious  acconunodstion  provided  for 
the  poor  in  this  eountry  ;  an  assertion  which  we  pronounce 
&lse  generally,  and  particularly.    In  disroi&ai ng  this  subject, 
Tf  shall  bficfiy  affirm,  in  spite  of  Capt  Marryatt*s  illiberal 
Qsinoations,  that  for  decorum,  moral  purity,  zeal  and  sin- 
crrity,  the  xeligioas  denominations  of  this  country  will 
eorapare  advantageously  with  any  in  the  world. 

There  is  more  accuracy  in  Capt.  Marryatt*s  view  of  our 
tocieties  and  associations,  than  is  usually  displayed  in  his 
o6serratioiiB  on  this  country.  The  fanatical  spirit,  so  bu^y 
iBoag  vs.  availing  itself  of  the  advantages  of  concerted 
ictioD,  and  the  csprsC  du  eorpa  produced  by  these  associa- 
tJMis,  has  en^iged  in  the  most  extravagant  designs,  and 
ibeateiks,  by  its  excesses,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  com- 
sanity.  Schemes,  in  themselves  harmless  and  visionary, 
hM»me  dangerous  when  pushed  to  extremes,  and  parties, 
d)e  most  insignificant,  assume  a  formidable  aspect,  when 
e&bodied  in  dubs,  and  pursuing  their  objects  with  the  zeal 
lad  eneigy  characteristic  of  such  combinations.  The  ele- 
aents  of  diseoatent  and  innovation,  when  scattered  over 
(ke  caaBSHHiity,  are  powerless  for  mischief;  but  when  eon- 
<ien4cd  into  masses,  a  heat  and  sgitation  is  excited,  which 
tt  care  to  terminate  in  an  explosion.  The  discovery  of 
Ibis  new  and  tremendous  power  in  politics,  was  reserved 
(or  a»defn  times ;  and  it  was  with  this  engine,  spparently 
•o  eoncemptible,  that  the  revolutionists  of  France,  like 
David  with  his  sling,  subverted,  and  levelled  to  its  founds- 
lircas,  one  of  the  moot  ancient  despotisms  of  Europe.  Its 
Bov«aents  have  been  felt  in  all  the  countries  of  Christen- 
dom, and  seldom  have  its  operatioits  been  more  bold,  or 
iis  aspect  more  appalling,  than  under  the  boasted  govern- 
aeai  of  England.  This  mighty  agent,  therefore,  is  not,  as 
0^  author  supposes,  the  offspring  of  republican  institu- 
boas  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  less  to  be  dresded  there  than  else- 
where, becanse  the  superfluous  energies  which  it  generates, 
escape,  with  comparative  safety,  through  the  ballot-box,  and 
Ci<  press.  Under  stronger  governments,  it  is  repressed 
by  the  applicatioo  of  physical  power,  and,  fermenting  in  the 
lecnt  depths  of  society,  acquires  an  expansive  force, 
mhieh  miut  ultimstely  prove  irresistible.  Let  the  rulers 
of  Europe  beware ;  for  they  have  no  magio  seal  to  confine 
Ibis  restless  spirit,  and  it  will  one  day  burst  its  prison, 
lUrkeniog  the  land,  like  the  fabulous  genii,  with  its  gigan- 
tic shadow.  The  future  changes  to  be  wrought  in  the  face 
and  frame  of  human  society  by  its  agency,  would  be  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  speculation ;  but  our  limited  space  admon- 
f^ies  OS  to  shun  the  inquiry,  and  to  resume  the  analysis  of 
oar  author's  work. 

It  is  not  true,  as  Capt.  Harryatt  alleges,  (1st  series,  2nd 
vol.,  page  168,)  that  *'all  these  societies  and  associations 


connect  themselves  directly  with  politics.**  Few,  ss  jret, 
have  attempted  to  meddle  with  the  legislation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  the  bulk  of  them  being  organised  real- 
ly, as  well  as  ostensibly,  for  benevolent  purposes.  There 
is  certainly  a  morbid  disposition  to  multiply  societies 
among  us,  and  to  embrace  within  their  operation  matten, 
which  were  far  better  left  to  the  silent  influences  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  moral  sense  of  individuals.  We  can  per- 
ceive no  benefit  that  will  accrue  from  such  institutions  ss 
the  "the  New  York  Female  Moral  Reform  Society,*'  and  we 
heartily  concur  with  our  author  in  condemning  the  disgusting 
and  nauseous  measures,  which  that  society  employs  in  the 
prosecution  of  its  objects.  Yet,  surely,  our  author  is  not 
warranted  in  deducing  conclusions  unfavorable  to  our  mo- 
rals, from  that  solitary  fact.  Because  a  few  wrong-headed 
enthusiasts  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  small  district 
adjoining,  have  publicly  united  for  the  avowed  suppression 
of  practices,  which  should  not  be  nsmed  to  '*  eare  polite,** 
Capt.  Marryatt  infera  most  logically,  that  such  practices 
prevail  to  an  unusual  extent  throughout  the  United  States. 
How  often  must  we  repeat  that  New  Yorii  and  our  other 
cities  are  not  America  ?  If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a  *'  so- 
ciety for  the  suppression  of  vice**  in  the  city  of  London, 
whose  name  denotes  a  still  more  comprehensive  warfare 
against  moral  delinquency.  What  then  ?  Is  London,  there- 
fore, more  depraved  then  other  cities  of  like  magnitude 
and  antiquity  ?  In  his  account  of  the  legislation  of  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  subject  of  temperance,  our  author  exhibits 
another  singulsr  specimen  of  his  candor  and  logic,  worthy  of 
due  commemoration.  "  That  state,**  he  says,  (1st  paries, 
2nd  vol.,  p  169,)  "  is  divided  into  two  parties,  the  fopers  and 
teiotailerM ;  and  if  the  topen  should  be  victorious,  it  will  be 
satisfactorily  proved  that,  in  the  very  enlightened  moral 
state  of  Massachusetts,  the  pattern  of  the  Union,  there 
are  more  intemperate  than  sober  men.**  A  judicious  infe- 
rence truly !  Does  not  every  body  know,  that  there  are 
thousands,  of  unquestionable  sobriety,  opposed  on  princi- 
ple to  temperance  societies,  and  to  such  enactments  as  the 
fifteen-gallon-law  of  Massachusetts?  What  value,  then, 
should  be  attached  to  the  sutements  of  a  man,  whose  rea- 
soning is  so  loose  and  inconclusive. 

In  his  rage  sgainst  republican  institutions,  our  author 
omits  no  opportunity  to  decry  American  morals,  snd,  with 
lynx-eyed  malignity,  seises  on  every  circumstance,  which 
might  give  a  specious  color  to  his  indiscriminate  denuncia- 
tions. He  asserts,  (1st  series,  2nd  vol.,  page  175,)  that 
"  the  very  fint  object  of  the  Americans,  after  a  law  has 
been  passed,  is  to  find  out  how  they  can  evade  it.**  In  a 
general  sense,  we  unhesitatingly,  controvert  the  justice  of 
this  imputation  ;  and  furthermore  insist,  that  even  if  well- 
founded,  Capt.  Marryatt  with  his  opportunities,  could  not 
have  verified  its  truth.  A  few  scattered  instances,  picked 
up  at  random,  or  culled  carefully  for  the  purpose,  will  not 
excuse  a  writer,  inforo  etm»cierUi<Bt  for  propounding  a  grave 
charge  impeaching  the  character  of  a  whole  community. 
That  penons,  addicted  to  the  commission  of  an  offence 
prohibited  by  any  law,  should  strive  to  elude  its  penal  pro- 
visions, is,  perhaps,  natural  enough,  however  indefensible 
on  the  score  of  morals ;  but  this  is  just  as  true  in  other 
countries  as  it  is  in  America.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  man. 
All  the  cases  of  evasion,  cited  by  Capt.  Marryatt,  suppo- 
sing them  to  be  faithfully  reported,  are  susceptible  of  this 
explanation.  Resolved  to  distort  every  thing  into  matter 
of  crimination,  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  this  charitable  con- 
struction of  the  facts,  snd  confounds  the  habitual  violatora 
of  law  with  those,  from  whom  all  law  derives  iu  authority 
and  its  support.  The  majority  rules  in  this  country,  and 
yet  he  pretends,  that  this  ssme  majority,  the  source  from 
which  all  legislation  emanates,  has  thrown  sside  every 
legal  restraint,  and  is  rushing  madly  into  anarchy.  So 
eontrsdiotory  and  self-destructive  are  our  author*a  stato* 
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mentf.  It  is  m  common  artifice  with  him  to  hint  myate- 
riottsly  at  facU  in  reaenre,  which  he  ia  unwilling,  or  is 
bound  not  to  reveal.  "  He  could  an  he  would  ;'*  if  it  was 
proper ;  if  honor  did  not  forbid,  &c.,— inainuationa  where 
more  ia  meant  than  meets  the  eye.  Thia  is  the  wcMrst,  and 
moat  mfscbieTQua  apeciea  of  alander;  because  it  preaenta 
nothing  tangible  to  refute  or  disprove.  He  cai)  haTe  no« 
thing  behind  worse  than  he  has  written,  and,  having  made 
auch  opprobrious  charges,  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  pro- 
duce ^l  hia  proofs. 

In  commenting  on  our  jurisprudence,  he  pi^a  a  handaome 
compliment  to  our  lawyers,  and  to  some  of  our  judges,  and 
makea  some  sound  reflections  on  the  tenure  of  the  judicial 
office.    The  election  of  xudgea  for  short  term*  isy  certainly, 
an  injudicious  arrangement;  as,  l^  making  them  depen- 
dant on  popular  favor,  it  ten^a  tQ  warp  the  independent 
and  impartial  administration  of  justice.    Bu^  suph  is  not 
the  aysten^  of  the  federal  government,  nor  of  aome  of  the 
•tatea ;  and  experience,  it  ia  to  be  hoped,  will  speedily 
aatiafy  those,  who  have  adopted  it,  of  its  inexpediency.    It 
may  be,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  Upited  States,  criminal 
justice  is  not  as  rigidly  adroinistefed  as  the  iiyterest  of  the 
community  dei?iands.     Cjipt.  Marry att  accounts  for  this 
partial  relaxation  of  the  lawa  **  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
an  honeat  jury — a  fact  generally  acknowledged ;"  (1st  se- 
ries, 2nd  vol.,  page  179,)  and  adduces,  as  evidence  of  this 
dishonesty,  th,e  acquittal  of  two  murderers  in  New  York, 
whoa^  guilt  was  clearly  established.    On  the  authority  of 
the  men  through  whose  agency  the  douctiuT  was  administer- 
ed, our  author  aaaerts,  that  one  gf  these  acquittals  was  pro- 
cured by  direct  bribery.    It  ia  to  be  regretted,  that  Capt 
Mariyatt  did  not  mention  the  names  of  his  informiuits. 
Ken,  who  were  base  enough  to  commit  auch  an  act,  and 
^hai^elesa  enough  to  avow  it,  ahould  be  held  up  to  public 
Vporn  and  reprobation.    Theae  facta  by  no  means  impeach 
the  general  integrity  of  our  juries,  nor  are  we  among  those 
who  "acknowledge"  the  truth  of  auch  an  imputation.    Ju- 
riea  have  been  bribed  elsewhere ;  criminals,  in  other  coun- 
tries, have  eacaped  the  punishment  due  to  their  offences, 
through  the  ignorance,  incapacity,  or  neglect  of  those,  who 
were  charged  with  the  administration  of  justice.    The  re- 
luctance of  our  juries  to  convict  in  penal  prosecutions,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  affecting  the  life  of  the  accuaed,  arises 
generally  from  ignorance;   an  erroneous  construction  of 
the  facta;  and  an  imaginary  disproportiqn  between  the 
punishment  and  the  offence.    The  operation  of  this  last 
motive  is  not  confined  to  American  juriea ;  for  jt  has  been 
frequently  uiged  by  the  able  and  enlightened  men,  who 
have  advocated  for  yeara  past,  the  reformation  of  the  crimi- 
nal code  of  England,  that,  auch  was  the  severity  of  its 
punishments,  that  juries  refused  to  convict  on  the  cleareat 
evidence.    To  correct  the  operation  of  these  disturljing  in- 
fluences oj^  the  course  of  strict  justice,  it  is  indispensably 
that  ou^  aystem  of  jury  trial  ahould  be  remodelled  ;  and  we 
trust  that  the  attention  of  our  wise  men  will  be  speedily 
directed  to  the  accompliahment  of  this  essential  reform. 

To  prove  that  the  righ^  of  person  are  j^ot  aufficiently 
protected  in  thia  country,  Capt.  Manyatt  asacfrts  as  an  un- 
doubted fact,  (1st  series,  2nd  vol.,  p.  189,)  that "  fifty  nine 
aaaaaainationa  were  committed  at  Augusta  in  Georgia,  in 
open  day,  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  tl^em  by  the 
Buthoritiea."  In  no  part  of  the  United  States,  however 
turbulent  the  population,  have  we  ever  heard  of  auch  a 
total  prostration  of  all  lawj  and,  when  we  conaider  the 
extravagance  of  the  atatement,  and  its  entire  repugnance 
to  all  we  know  or  have  understood,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  question  its  authenticity,  or  to  suppose,  that  some  wag 
haa  pracliaed  on  the  credulity  of  our  traveller,  by  palming 
upon  him  thia  monstrous  fictioji^. 

The  account  given  by  our  author  of  the  origin  of  what 
ia  called  Lynch  law,  is,  we  believe,  in  the  main  coirect 


In  a  new  ooontry  the  arm  of  joatine  ia  oiMa  fachle,  and  the 
acattered  settlements  have  frequently  no  ptber  cffectaai 
resource  to  protect  thrmaelvea  agataat  (ha  outra|;es  and 
depredations  of  unprincipled  marauders,  but  wma/t  system 
of  aummary  punishment,  establiahed  bf  coaaent»  and  in- 
flicted on  the  authority,  and  under  the  aopcrinieBiicBoe  of 
the  moat  respectable  inhabitauta.  But  thia  power,  aaaumed 
from  necessity,  waa  exercised  with  delibermtion*  and  ael- 
dom  abused  in  thoae  primitive  times.  It  waa,  indrad,  a 
very  different  thing  in  its  mode  of  action  and  ita  reaolu, 
from  thoae  popular  outbreaka,  which  occasionally  ovci- 
throw  the  authority  of  law,  and  trample  on  the  aecontiet 
of  person  and  property  in  populous  oomfflaaitiea.  &a 
whatever  palliation  the  circurndtances  of  the  ooimtiy  might 
have  affojxled  for  this  practice  on  ita  first  iotroductKni, 
there  ia  nothing  in  our  present  condition,  which  wamats 
these  extreme  measures;  and  it  behoovea  every  good  ciusra 
to  resist  such  irregular  acts  of  violence,  as  dangeroos  m- 
fractiopa  of  human  rights,  and  a  stain  on  our  nationa]  cha- 
racter. Cases  of  Lynch  law  atill  occur,  occasuNial*y,  ia 
the  border  9tates  i  bujt  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai,  as  the  « J- 
demess  is  subdued,  and  society  assumes  a  settled  and 
regular  form,  those  young  and  growing  commnaities  »iU 
gradually  discard  this  relic  of  a  ruder  age. 

Travellers  have  alwaya  claimed  the  privilege  of  deaiiag 
in  marvels,  and  our  author  seems  determined  that  aoae  of 
the  franchises  of  his  craft  ahall  become  obsolete  from  de- 
suetude.   Having  already  discoursed 

Of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills,  whose  heads  tooch  bear 'a, 

he  thinks  it  expedient  to  interweave  into  the  &bric  of  his 
work  something  of  the  strange  and  terrible — to  tell  to  kis 
wondering  countrymen  of 

The  Anthropophagi,  and  men,  wfaoae  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  ahoulders. 

It  was  cm  thia  principle,  we  presume,  that  he  bss  iaaerv 
ed  the  adventurea  of  Mike  Fink,  and  the  history  of  tac 
noted  John  Murel.  and  hia  confederates  in  erime.  Ia 
giving  these  disgusting  and  horrible  details  to  his  readers, 
he  aurely  does  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  soeh  atrocities 
are  frequent,  even  in  the  region  of  bowie-knives  and  stivet 
rencontres.  Were  it  possible  to  lift  the  veil  whaeh  hides 
the  machinations  of  wickedness  in  London,  sceaas  and 
horrors  would  be  revealed,  not  less  repugnant  to  hnaasn;. 
than  thpse  which  that  exeeiable  miacreant,  fiiaiel,  is  aatd 
^o  have  imparted,  with  auch  callous  indifference,  to  bis 
treacherous  companion.  In  cold-blooded  and  delibefaie 
cruelty,  Thirtell  is  scarcely  aurpassed  by  the  tnuw-Atksxlc 
bandit,  and  nothing  can  be  more  deteatable  than  the  pnctic« 
of  Burkiiig — a  crime  90  unprecedented,  that  the  aaaab  «f 
human  depravity  could  not  fumiah  a  name  for  it.  Bat  how 
uogencroua  would  it  be  conaidered  by  our  antbor,  were  m^ 
to  pronounce  a  general  censure  on  the  moral  eharartpr  of 
Edingburgh  or  London,  becauae  those  capitals  were  nnhsp- 
pily  infested  with  such  a  horde  of  bloody  and  leBaqiseko 
villains. 

We  are  far  from  attempting  to  extenuate  the  aangaiaaiy 
qutrage9  that  disgrace  the  aouth-weatem  atatsa,  or  the  eui* 
pable  apathy,  with  which  the  frienda  of  peaise  and  ofder, 
(for  we  know  there  are  many  aueh  in  that  r^ioo,)  penmt 
such  enormitiea  to  pass  unpunished.  It  ia  time  that  thc#e 
who  have  property,  repuution,  and  some  respect  for  the 
guaranteea  of  the  social  compact,  ahould  rouse  lipom  thc:r 
lethargy,  and  wipe  off  this  stigma  from  tha  character  uf 
that  rilling  country.  Legisl^on  ia  impotent  lo  restrain. 
as  long  aa  men  are  permitted  with  impunity  to  set  at  nau^ 
the  sanctions  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.  A  detetiaina- 
tion  by  all  the  well-diapoaed  part  of  the  community  to  cp- 
hold  the  administration  of  justice  at  all  hasaids,  and  ngui' 
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iy  to  nferw  the  penalties  deaoaaeed  aflaiiul  oflfenden  by 

exiabai;  lews,  will,  at  <}n6e,  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocitieSi 

and  lestoie  thi  reipi  of  good  order.    The  very  excess  of 

the  ef il  is,  we  believe,  working  its  own  ,«nre,  and  the  ap- 

preieh  (d  snsrchy  has  awakened  all  reflecting  men  in  that 

CMiiiliy  to  the  aeecesity  of  applying  vigoioas  and  effective 

maedies  to  a  disease,  which  threatens  the  very  existenoe 

of  (he  body  politic.    A  great  and  beneficial  change,  we  are 

assBred  is  at  hand,  and  indeed  has  already  commeneed, 

which  wiU  rescae  that  fertile  land  from  the  dominion  of 

Uuie  boU  and  reckless  adventurers,  by  whom  its  destinies 

hare  been  beielofore  directed.    It  most  not  be  supposed 

that  the  popolattoa  of  the  sooth-westem  states  is  composed 

a!togellMT  of  a  set  of  lawless  and  ferocious  mffians.    Such 

aa  impressioa  woold  certainly  be  made  on  the  reader  of 

CapL  Marryatt's  Diary ;  but  nothrag  can  be  farther  from 

ike  tnith.    The  great  balk  of  the  emigranU  to  that  dis- 

tnct  of  the  Union,  are  men  of  sabstaiice  and  standing  from 

like  Atlantic  States,  who,  from  their  education  and  habits, 

m  aver^  to  disorder  end  violence,  and  who  escape  the 

itceotion  of  the  superficial  observer,  because  they  are 

qaietJy  engaged  in  the  management  of  their  estates.    A 

Kt  of  resokiie  and  desperate  men,  whose  hardihood,  enter- 

phxe  and  capacity  have  thrust  them  into  the  van  of  society, 

ind  eaabied  them  to  seise  on  all  its  honors  and  rewards, 

arc  in  truth,  the  authors  of  all  the  tumult  and  bloodshed, 

tlte  aocouBts  of  which  fill  the  columns  of  the  press  in  that 

qoajter. 

On  the  subject  of  duelling,  our  author  has  recorded  some 
errors  of  fact  and  reasoning,  which  we  shall  briefly  notice. 
Duels  at  sight,  and  street  rencontres  seldom  occur  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  when  they  do,  are  always  made  the  subject  of 
prosecationi    In  Kentucky,  we  believe,  such  sflhirs  hap- 
pea  oceasionslly,  though  as  society  advances  in  population 
tad  wealth,  they  are  becoming  more  rare.    CapL  Marryatt 
reonrks,  (1st  series,  vol.  1,  p.  171,)  **that  duelling  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be  one  of  the  evils  of  democracy,** 
sad  that  "fisr  one  American  who  would  prevent  a  duel, 
there  are  ten  who  would  urge  the  parties  on  to  the  conflict." 
We  woold  require  no  more  striking  example  of  the  rash- 
nev  and  futility  of  our  author's  general  conclusions,  than 
is  supplied  by  the  passages  just  cited.    What  estimate 
shoold  be  pot  en  the  accuracy  of  such  a  writer,  when  it  is 
aelorioos  that  duels  are  almost  unknown  north  of  the  Ohio 
aad  the  Cfaeaapeake,  and  are  very  tare  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
giaia  and  North  Carolina  7  Our  author  is  very  much  scan- 
dalised at  the  public  honors  paid  to  the  remains  of  Mr. 
CiDey,  a  meflsber  of  Oongress,  who  fell  in  a  duel.    If  we 
mistake  not,  the  eeremonial,  witnessed  by  him  on  that  oc- 
caaian,  is  observed  in  the  intennent  of  all  members  of 
Coagrces,  who  die  at  Waahington,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
dengaed  as  a  peculiar  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Cilley. 
▲li  our  author's  humane  and  sagacious  reflections  on  the 
iaasrality  of  a  nation's  testifying  such  unprecedented 
fcipect  for  a  man,  **  who  was  a  murderer  in  his  heart,"  are, 
tbea,  a  mere  fanfaronade-^a  very  superfluous  display  of 
sntioestsl  indigntfiott. 

Ob  the  subject  of  slavery,  we  most  do  our  author  the 
jntiee  to  say,  that  he  does  not  seem  so  much  blinded  by 
fnatical  prejudices,  as  the  msjority  of  his  countrymen  who 
hate  vinied  America.   He  hss  not  forgotten  what  we  know 
00  the  authority  of  distinguished  English  writers,  that 
"  £aglaa4»  beyond  all  other  nations,  has  most  extensively 
parsoed,  and  most  solenmly  authorised  the  slave  trade ;" 
i»d,  eeosequently,  has  most  largely  contributed  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  slavery.  Though  it  ia  notoriotis,  that  this  infant 
eouBtry  took  the  most  active  and  vigorous  measures  for  the 
Mippressiott  of  that  disgraceful  trade,  yeara  before  the  En- 
giisk  acts  of  sbolition  received  the  sanction  of  pariiament, 
y^  En^ishaaen  seem  disposed  to  arrogate  the  exclusive 
Beat  of  MvB  JTHhibitJAifj  and,  rushing  into  the  opposite  ex« 


treme  with  the  intemperate  seal  of  new  converts,  upbraid 
us,  because  we  have  not  imitated  her  rash  and  premature 
efforts,  for  the  extirpation  of  negro  slavery.  We  aay  negro 
slavery,  because  with  all  her  clamorous  abhorrence  of  that 
institution,  it  will  appear  that  slavery  is  still  tolerated,  if 
not  authorised,  in  some  of  the  dominions  of  Britain.  Yet, 
on  this  subject,  all  partiea,  in  that  country,  aeem  to  have 
been  wrought  into  a  fever  of  fanatical  excitement,  and,  while 
they  withhold  relief,  or  render  tardy  and  reluctant  justice 
to  the  suffering  millions  who  groan  under  the  abiises  of 
their  own  sway,  are  perpetually  taunting  us  with  the  appa^ 
rent  inconsistency  between  our  domestic  slavery,  and  our 
cardinal  principle  of  the  natural  equality  of  man.  From 
the  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  and  vehemence  of  exaggeraticm, 
with  which  her  travellers  and  political  writers  enlarge  on 
this  theme,  one  would  imagine  that  England  had  always 
been,  and  was  now,  the  champion  of  human  rights  through- 
out the  worid ;  that  African  bondsge  in  this  country,  was 
uniformly  marked  by  the  most  atrocious  and  unexampled 
circumstances  of  cruelty ;  and  that  no  diffietilties  obstruct- 
ed the  removal  of  an  institution,  interwoven  with  the  very 
frame  of  society,  and  involving  such  greet  and  complicated 
interests.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  admitted  by  our  author, 
that  every  exertion  was  made  by  the  colonists,  before  the 
revolution,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  Ame- 
rica, and  it  was  literally  forced  upon  them  by  the  overruling 
authority  and  aelfish  policy  of  the  mother  country.  It  is 
equally  indisputable,  that,  as  soon  as  we  hsd  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  British  supremacy,  the  slave  trade  was  forthwith 
aboliahed  by  Virginia,  and  all  the  statea  north  of  her;  that, 
from  the  third  Congress  until  this  time,  our  federal  legisla* 
tore  has  evinced  iu  abhorrence  of  this  detestable  traffic, 
by  a  series  of  the  severest  enactments ;  snd  that  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  was  prohibited  throughout  the  United 
States  by  law,  four  years  before  the  vaunted  abolition  of 
England  was  enforced. 

But,  say  a  Capt.  Marryatt,  echoing  the  cuckoo-song  of  the 
English  abolitioniats,  **  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  im- 
mediate manumission  at  the  time  of  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  our  independence  by  Great  Britain.  We  pro- 
"  nounced  in  our  Oeclsration,  that  all  men  were  equal,  and 
*'  yet  in  the  face  of  this  declaration  and  our  solemn  invoca- 
"  tionto  the  Deity,  the  negroea  in  their  fetters  pleaded  to  us 
"  in  vain."  (First  series,  second  vol., page  101.)  The  prin- 
ciple, asserted  by  us,  waa  that  all  men  are  by  nature  free 
and  equal ;  nor  do  we  suppose,  that  any,  but  a  disciple  of 
Sir  Robert  Filmer,  would  dispute  the  abetract  truth  of  the 
proposition.  In  that  sense,  it  must  command  the  assent  of 
the  most  bigotted  conservative ;  and,  if  the  bare  recognition 
of  such  a  doctrine,  as  our  author  contends,  imposes  the  duty 
of  pursuing  it  to  its  extreme  results,  in  the  constitution  of 
society,  how  will  he  defend  the  institution  of  privileged 
orders ;  the  limitation  of  the  right  of  auffrage ;  and  the  per- 
mission of  domestic  slavery  in  British  India,  and  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  These  political  abuses  and  arrange- 
menu,  aanctioned  as  they  are  by  the  constitution  snd  poli- 
cy of  Britain,  not  to  mention  many  others,  are  unques- 
tionably as  gross  a  departure  from  the  principle  in  question, 
as  the  toleration  of  African  bondage  in  America.  But,  our 
author  will  aay,  theory  must  yield  to  considerations  of 
policy,  and  expediency  to  the  modifications  demanded  by 
the  good  of  society  ;  and  no  maxim  can  be  adhered  to 
under  all  circumstances  without  defeating  the  main  design 
of  the  social  compact — the  safety  and  happiness  of  its 
members.  True !  And  we  ask  whether,  in  the  inception 
of  our  government,  there  were  no  considerationa  of  policy, 
expediency  and  safety,  to  forbid  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  human  equality  to  our  African  population?  to 
deter  the  American  people  from  turning  loose  in  the  boeom 
of  their  society  a  degraded  class,  without  education  or  moral 
training ;  from  exposing  themselves  to  the  hasatd  of  a  oon« 
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fitct  between  two  races,  diitingniehed  by  the  indelible 
mark  of  color,  and  moUially  inflamed  by  the  bittereat  pre- 
judices of  caste  7  Wherever,  from  the  paucity  of  the  slave 
population,  no  danger  was  incurred  by  the  adoption  of  such 
measures,  provision  was  made  for  immediate,  or  gradual 
emancipation.  Slavery  waa  retained  only  in  those  states, 
where  this  unfortunate  race  bore  a  large  proportion  to  the 
whites,  and  where,  consequently,  the  experiment  of  manu- 
mission would  have  been  perilous.  Our  author  himself 
seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  any  acheme 
of  abolition,  unaccompanied  by  a  provision  for  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  negroes.  Speaking  of  the  probability  of  a  aer- 
▼Ue  inaurrection,  he  says :  (first  series,  seqond  vol.,  page 
117,)  "  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power  might  bring  it  to 
**  pass ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  England,  at  all  events, 
**  will  never  be  the  party  to  foment  a  servile  war.  Let  us 
**  not  forget  that  for  more  than  two  centuries  tve  have  bem 
^partietpe  crimims,  and  thouid  have  been  m  as  great  duality 
"aetheAmerieantfun»are,hadwehadlhen^ropopulatuman 
**  our  own  eoU  and  not  on  dietani  ietandsf  wJUcA  could  be  legi^a" 
**Ud  for  vrithmd  affecting  the  eondUion  of  the  mother  oountry" 

The  fanatical  j^anthropist  of  England  could,  indeed, 
lay  claim  to  no  extraordinary  merit,  when,  at  the  distance 
of  three  thousand  miles,  snd  without  any  sacrifice  or  dan- 
ger on  hia  part,  he  wrested  from  the  West-Indian  planter, 
by  an  act  of  aihitraiy  legislation,  the  slave  property,  ac- 
quired un^r  the  sanction  of  English  lawa,  and,  by  the 
same  stroke,  destroyed  the  value  of  land,  and  every  other 
possession  in  that  quarter  of  the  British  dominions.  In 
his  misguided  seal  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  he  thinks 
nothing  of  the  invasion  of  the  right  of  property ;  nothing 
of  the  exile,  miseiy  and  destitution,  to  which  he  has  doom- 
ed the  unfort«inate  coloniat ;  nor  does  he  perceive  that  it  is 
the  incumbent  force  of  the  British  government  alone,  which 
prevents  the  repetition  of  the  honors  of  St.  Domingo.  The 
eompensation  provided  for  by  the  English  legislature,  w48 
but  a  poor  atonement  for  this  enormous  spoliation,  and  the 
other  injuriea  and  losses,  which  have  been  its  necessary 
result  Let  the  capitalists  and  the  aristocracy  o(  Britain 
beware,  lest  the  chartists  and  radicala  should  profit  by  this 
lesson,  and,  under  pretexts  equally  specious,  should  one 
day  atrip  them  of  their  honors  and  poasessions.  Yet  this 
act  of  emancipation,  so  clamorously  demanded  by  the  abo- 
lition party  m  that  country,  was  delayed  for  many  years, 
by  the  difficulties,  which  environed  the  subject.  On  the 
same  principle  it  is,  we  presume,  that  the  English  govern- 
ment has  permitted  thousands  to  remain  in  bondage  at  Cape 
Town,  and  in  the  adjoining  country ;  that  domestic  slavery 
is  undisturbed  in  the  provinces  of  British  India,  and  its 
continuance  secured  by  the  obligation  of  treaties.  With 
what  face  then  can  an  Englishmai^^  reproach  us  with  having 
violated  our  principles  in  the  retention  of  slavery,  when  he 
falls  so  far  short  of  his  own  T 

We  do  not  enter  here  into  the  consideration  of  the  moral 
and  political  influences  of  slavery ;  not  because  we  ahrink 
from  the  discussion,  but  simply  because,  in  the  limited 
space  assigned  us,  we  cannot  give  it  that  full  and  thorough 
examination  which  its  importance  demands.  We  believe, 
with  many  others,  that  the  effect  of  this  institution,  on  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  master,  and  on  the  genius  of  the 
government,  have  been  greatly  misconceived  by  those  who 
mainUin  the  expediency  of  abolition.  We  believe,  too,  that 
the  slsve  enjoys,  generally,  aa  much  freedom  as  he  is  quali- 
fied to  exercise  with  discretion ;  and  that  to  release  him 
from  his  bonds,  in  his  present  degraded  and  demoralised 
condition,  would  involve  the  infliction  of  unmixed,  unmiti- 
gated evil  upon  him,  no  less  than  on  the  community  at  large. 
It  is,  principally,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  that  slavery 
operates  to  the  prejudice  of  the  southern  and  south-western 
states.  How  this  subject  is  ultimately  to  be  disposed  of, 
remains  hidden  in  the  mists  of  futurity ;  bat  we  doubt  not. 


that  Providenee,  in  its  own  good  time,  and  by  its  own  be- 
neficent arrangements,  will  provide  for  the  dedston  of  a 
question,  which  baffles  the  short  sighted  sagacity  of  man. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  our  author  affirms,  waa  re- 
tained here  by  deliberate  design ;  and  he  pradoces  a  p»- 
sage  from  the  original  draft  of  the  Deelantkm  of  Indq^n- 
denee,  which  was  afterwards  stricken  out,  he  •npposes.lw- 
caase  its  spirit  and  sentiments  were  incompatible  with  that 
predetermined  purpose.  We  have  no  doubt  it  was  intcaded 
to  leave  this  subject,  where  it  ought  to  be  left,  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  slave-owners  themselves.  As  to  the  snppieaitd 
passage,  we  see  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
and  justice  of  permitting  the  rights  of  the  master,  so  br  as 
slavery  actually  existed,  to  remain  undisturbed.  It  dMrget, 
in  strong  language,  the  encouragement  of  the  Afrieaa  slave- 
trade,  the  introduction  of  negroes  among  as  against  <nr 
consent,  and  the  attempt  to  excito  tbem  to  iosorrectioB,  as 
grievances,  which  justified  oar  revolt  against  the  antkoriij 
of  the  British  crown.  We  concur  perfectly  in  these  senti- 
ments, nor  can  we  perceive  wherefore  they  shook)  hare 
been  expunged  fiom  the  celebrated  manifesto,  wfaid^  an- 
nounced to  the  world  our  reasons  fi>r  abjuring  aUegianea  to 
the  mother  country.  The  act  of  making  war  on  an  oaof- 
fending  people  for  the  mercenary  purposes  of  slsve  tnffie, 
is  one  thing :  the  toleration  of  alaveiy,  where  it  already 
prevails,  is  snother  and  very  different  thing.  The  first  ia  a 
crime  of  the  blackest  dye,  perpetrated  with  ctreamstaaea 
of  cruelty  and  horror,  at  which  humanity  ahoddeis :  the 
last  is  the  mere  sanction  of  an  institution  actoally  existinr, 
which  cannot  be  aboliahed  without  invading  the  principle  of 
private  property,  and  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  community. 

In  his  description  of  the  condition  and  tieafiBent  of  oor 
slavea,  our  aothor  exhibita  a  greater  apppeaianee  of  candor 
than  his  wont,  and  indeed  much*more  than  the  majority  d 
his  couotiymen.  Though  he  has  fallen  into  some  inaccu- 
racies, we  do  not  deem  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  n- 
qoire  a  detailed  refutation.  That  planters  have  sonetian 
sold,  or  permitted  to  be  sold,  their  illicit  offspring  by  their 
own  slaves,  is  a  melancholy  and  disgraceful  truth.  The 
guilt  of  Buch  men  ia  aggravated  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
obstacle  to  their  emancipating  the  frait  of  these  degnding 
amours ;  but,  after  all,  is  this  much  more  criminal,  than  the 
conduct  of  the  debaucheea,  in  all  countries,  who,  without  re- 
morse, leave  their  illegitimate  children  to  the  tender  iser- 
cies  of  chance  7  Such  unnatural  acts,  when  they  do  hap- 
pen, we  are  aure,  are  alwaya  strongly  condemned  by  the 
moral  sense  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  slaTe^bolden.  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  oor^author'a  representation  of 
the  severities,  to  which  the  negroes  of  the  sooth^west  arc 
subjected,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  If  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, their  general  treatment  in  that  quarter,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions,  is  indulgent  and  humane ;  though  the 
discipline  is,  certainly,  stricter  then  in  the  Atlantic  states. 
Capt.  Marryatt  vindicates  Virginia  and  the  odier  eaaten 
slave  states  from  the  gratuitous  aspersion  of  Mr.  OXJoo- 
nell,  that  they  rear  slaves,  like  cattle,  for  market ;  and  ac- 
knowledges, that  there  is  a  general  repugnance  among  pto- 
prieton  to  selling  their  negroes  in  the  south-west,  which 
nothing  but  their  own  necessities  or  the  misdmduct  of  the 
slaves  can  overcome.  The  testimony  of  such  an  unwiDisi; 
and  prejudiced  witness,  will,  we  tnist,  put  the  slaruler  of 
the  great  agitator  at  rest  forever. 

The  evil  consequences  resulting  to  the  slaves  from  the 
movements  of  that  pestilent  society,  the  abolitionists,  and 
the  dangera  which  hang  over  the  Union  from  the  agitatios 
of  the  slavery  question,  are  correctly  depicted  by  oor  au- 
thor. He  is  the  first  foreigner  who  seems  to  Inve  fully 
comprehended,  that  the  federal  government  has  no  power 
over  the  subject  of  emancipation,  and  that  it  hUa  exclo- 
aivslj  within  the  sphere  of  state  luithoritjr.    It  would  bs 
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well  if  some  of  oar  own  citiseiis,  who  lo  obfttioately  persist 
is  mtenseddUng  with  Ute  domestic  matters  of  the  soalb, 
voe  M  tfaorougUy  impressed  with  this  impoitant  disUoc- 
uoo.  In  resisting  the  diseussion  of  slavery,  the  souUtem 
peojJe  ire  actuated,  not  so  much  hy  a  dread  of  calm,  dis- 
ptmoDate  inquiry,  as  by  a  belief  that  those  who  une  it, 
Bsurp  t  ridit  of  iuterference  in  their  municipal  oonceiiis,  on- 
aatbohied  by  the  constitotion.  They  do  not  impeaeh  the 
pnrile^  of  private  judgment  in  the  matter ;  nor  would  they 
r^Qie  to  listen,  at  s  proper  time  and  place,  to  those  who 
tppeil.  in  good  fnith,  to  their  consciences  and  nnderstand- 
u^  Bat  wlien  the  subject  is  CTidently  broached  for  pur- 
poses  o(  agitatioa;  when  a  formidable  and  widespread 
oMopiracy  if  actually  on  foot  to  assail  their  dearest  rights 
ud  ioieresti ;  when  the  agents  of  mischief  are  covertly  la^ 
boring  to  ezaspente  the  passions  of  the  slaves,  and  to  ex- 
cite ihem  to  insttirection  by  the  secret  dissemination  of  in> 
fUsuDAioiy  priote  and  pamphlets,  the  southern  planters 
mtfht  «cll  be  ezcosed  for  over-sensitiveness  on  this  vital 
qaestien ;  and  for  repelling  sometimes,  with  indiscreet  ss- 
peiitr  *Qd  TiidenGe,  the  approaches  of  those  self-consti- 
tttted  eeoaois,  who  volunteer  to  instruct  them  on  their  mo- 
fil  daties  asd  obligations.  We  sincerely  hope,  that  the  is- 
K£  of  these  nawarrantable  proceedings  may  not  prove  dis- 
astnras  to  all  parties ;  and  we  trust,  that  the  honest,  pa- 
tnouc  liMi  intelligent  among  our  northern  brethren,  will 
Kaloosj  cooperate  with  as  in  stifling  this  meddling  and 
pestilential  spirit  of  Danaticiam. 

The  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Channing,  that  the  seituie  of 
Texas  wu  the  molt  of  a  general  and  preconcerted  design 
i£  Lbe  soutben  and  aoutb-westem  states,  founded  on  po- 
iiticai  noiirea,  is  readily  euihraced  by  our  author,  as  it 
ciutts  in  with  his  idea  of  our  ambitious  and  grasping  dispo- 
sitioe.  This  aupposition  of  the  Doctor's  is,  we  believe, 
vbdlr  aafoundcd,  snd  is  another  evidence  of  the  piopen- 
si>7  of  the  bamaa  oiind  to  build  up  general  theories  upon  a 
bvrov  bwis  of  fact.  A  oonspiracy,  hatched  among  a  aet 
of  land  speculators  and  daring  adventurers  intent  only  on 
niAt  is  imputed  to  the  whole  southern  country  upon  no 
t*twr  erideoce  than  a  few  newspaper  paragraphs.  The 
rorenunent,  we  acknowledge,  was  culpsiily  remiss  in  not 
*uui|  more  vigoroua  and  effective  measures  to  restrain  this 
irrgptioa  into  the  territoriea  of  a  nation,  with  which  we 
were  at  peaec;  but  we  are  satisfied,  that  neither  the  people 
u^  ^  United  States,  or  of  the  South,  collectively,  counte- 
<^*Ktd  the  design,  nor  had  any  share  in  its  contrivance.  If 
i3ose  open  pieparations  for  this  expedition  were  made, 
«^h  Ih.  Channiug  apeaks  of,  it  was  certsinly  not  in  the 
Aiiastic  states.  These  pnx^edings,  if  at  all,  must  have 
ocoimd  in  that  portion  of  the  United  States,  bordering  on 
the  If iasinippi ;  and  we  frankly  admit  the  supineness  o( 
^  executive  department  in  not  putting  a  stop  to  them. 

We  approach  now  that  portion  of  Capt.  Marryatt's  work, 
i»  «hich  be  discusses  the  character  and  principles  of  our 
r>venunent ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  political  object  of  thia 
pf^lwatioa  is  fbUy  developed.  Amidst  an  incoherent  mass 
^  erode  speculation,  there  are,  o<^»sianally  interapersed,  a 
•^  aound  and  jodicioos  remarks--for  some  of  which  he  is 
ijdeUed  to  the  aagacity  of  M.  Tocqneville.  We  believe, 
^  IB  many  parU  of  the  United  Sutes,  the  democratic 
I^^^ple  has  been  carried  to  excess  in  the  extension  of  the 
^  of  tuftsga,  whereby  a  class  of  men,  the  least  meritO' 
"^  in  the  comgaunity,  have  acquired  an  undue  predomi- 
^oce  in  pnblie  aiEairs.  The  consequenee  has  been,  that 
w  standard  of  representation  has  been  lowered;  tumult 
^  venality  have  asade  their  appearance  at  elections ;  and, 
n  a  close  ooBtcst  where  parties  have  been  neariy  balanced, 
U«  event  has  been  sometimes  decided  by  a  drilled  phalanx 
©^foreign  vagnbonds-~the  dregs  of  European  populahon. 
Tt«  true  bssis  of  the  right  of  suffrsge,  in  our  judgment, 
>^»nU  be  the  principle  proclaimed  intha  Viiginia  Bill  of 


Rights,  namely:  that  "all  men  having  sufficient  evidence 
of  permanent  common  interest  with,  snd  attachment  to  the 
community,  should  have  the  right  of  suffrage,"  and  no  other. 
A  just  snd  prudent  application  of  thia  principle  would  place 
the  power  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  honest,  in- 
dependent and  virtuous  portion  of  the  people,  sufficiently 
numerous  to  sympathise  with  all,  and  too  upright  and  intel- 
ligent to  be  overawed,  cajoled,  or  corrupted. 

The  mischief  arising  from  the  extreme, multiplication  of 
popular  elections,  is  another  point,  in  which  we  think  our 
authors  observations  sre  sustained  by  both  theory  and  ex- 
perience. To  call  men  frequently  from  their  regular  occu- 
pations to  public  meetings ;  to  expose  them  too  often  to  the 
excitements,  corrupting  infloencea,  and  allurementa  to  dis- 
sipation presented  at  elections,  is  calculated  to  vitiate  their 
moral  sense,  and  debase  their  habits.  The  efficient  re- 
sponsibility of  all  public  officera,  mediately,  or  immediately, 
to  the  people,  is  a  fundamental  principle,  which  we  would 
by  no  means  relinquish ;  but,  in  our  view,  all  the  purposes 
of  popular  representation  would  be  secured,  by  confiding 
the  choice  of  the  legislature  and  executive  to  the  people, 
and  leaving  all  other  appointments  to  their  representatives. 

It  is  a  remark  of  M.  Tocqueville,  quoted  by  our  author, 
that  there  is  a  want  of  manly  independence  generally  among 
our  public  men  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions.  There 
is  some  truth,  we  fear,  in  this  observation,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  it  may  be  equally  just  in  other  countries.  In  monar- 
chies, aristocracies  and  mixed  governments,  men,  covetous 
of  power  snd  distinction,  frequently  find  it  their  interest  to 
dissemble 'their  real  aentiments;  and  few  have  auffieient 
moral  courage  to  resist  the  influence  of  such  powerful  mo- 
tives. Were  it  possible  to  explore  the  bosoms  of  courtiers 
snd  politicians  in  our  author'a  native  country,  how  few 
would  be  found  maintaining  those  opinions  in  public  which 
bsd  received  the  sanction  of  their  deliberate,  unbiassed 
judgment.  The  tendency  to  this  sort  of  duplicity  among  us, 
evidently,  proceeds  from  a  fear  of  incurring  odium  by  the 
avowal  of  unpopular  opinions,  or  a  desire  to  secure  favor 
and  distinction,  by  flattering  vulgar  prejudices.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  produced  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  the  people,  which  we  are  satisfied  is  un- 
founded. Though  the  multitude  is  frequently  misled,  its  pur- 
poses are  always  honest ;  and,  when  the  truth  is  propounded 
with  firmness,  and,  vindicated  with  ability,  it  seldom  fails  to 
arrive  at  correct  conclusions.  The  numbers,  who  sacrifice 
their  honest  judgoient  in  England  at  the  shrine  of  court  fa- 
vor, or  to  ingntiate  themselves  with  a  party,  have  not  the 
same  assurance  of  an  impartial  hearing,  and  an  upright  de- 
cision'. The  truth  is,  that  this  blemish  in  public  men  exists 
in  all  conntrieSj  and  is  the  effect,  not  so  much  of  any  peeu>' 
liar  political  institutions,  as  of  the  baseness  of  human"  na- 
ture. 

The  want  of  an  aristocracy  in  this  oountiy  is,  in  our  au- 
thor's estimation,  a  radical  defhct  in  our  institutions ;  an 
opinion  in  perfect  unison  with  his  principles,  since  he  denies 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  under  any 
circumstances.  His  favorite  maxim,  that  (he  few  should' 
think  for  the  many,  (a  maxim  which,  by  the  way,  smelU 
strongly  of  the  discipline  of  a  man-of-war,)  is  equally  true^ 
in  religion  and  politics,  and  is  as  essential  to*  good  morals 
and  good  order  in  the  one  case,  as  to  piety  and  uniformity 
of  belief  in  the  other.  When  he  asserts,  that;  at  the  close 
of  the  revolution,  (here  was  an  aristocracy  in  this  country, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  his  meaning,  or  indeed  what 
signification  he  attaches  to  (Ke  term  aristocracy.  There 
never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  independent  America, 
when  a  privileged  order  existed  among  us ;  one  entitled  to 
exclusive  rightsunder  our  laws  and  institutions;  nor  does 
such  a  principle  enter  into  any  department  of  our  govern- 
ment. If  he  defines  aristocracy  to  be  the  just  and  whole- 
some predominance  of  virtue,  talents  and  wealth,  we  have 
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it  now ;  nor  is  it  at  all  repagnant  to  the  genius  of  onr  sys- 
tem. In  republican  governments,  that  salutary  inflaence 
may  suffer  tempoimry  eclipse  from  the  ofieration  of  transient 
delusion  and  excitement;  but  where  the  people  are  not 
wholly  corrupt,  it  will  assuredly  resume  its  ascendancy. 
It  is  no  new  discovery,  that,  when  the  mass  become  vicious 
and  depraved,  free  government  totters  to  its  falL  Whether 
our  institutions  have  a  tendency  to  produce  that  deplorable 
state  of  morals,  and  thereby  to  work  their  own  destruction, 
is  a  question  which,  so  far  as  the  present  experience  of  this 
country  extends,  we  have  already  discussed;  and  have 
shown  that  all  the  arguments,  adduced  by  Capt  Manyatt 
to  demonstrate  their  demoralising  effects,  apply  with  equal 
force,  to  the  gOTemment  of  his  own  country.  Indeed,  in 
constitutions  where  a  privileged  order  forms  an  integral 
power  in  the  state,  additional  causes  of  abuse  and  corrup- 
tion are  at  work.  Witness  the  game  laws  of  England;  the 
enormous  system  of  pensions  and  sinecures,  devised  princi- 
pally for  the  benefit  of  the  nobility ;  the  monopoly  of  church 
patronage  for  their  families  and  dependants ;  and  the  temp- 
tations to  political  subserviency  as  a  means  of  securing 
snug  appointments  for  their  younger  children.  The  idea 
advanced  by  our  author,  that "  we  banish  the  most  virtuous 
portion  of  our  populstion  to  foreign  countries,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  overthrow  of  our  institutions,"  (second  series, 
psge  153,)  is  too  preposterous  to  require  serious  refutation ; 
nor  is  his  hypothesis  less  absurd,  that  "  a  reception  at  the 
**  English  court,  will  probably  be  considered  as  the  estab- 
"  lishment  of  the  claim  of  an  American  to  rank  in  the  aris- 
'*  tocracy  of  his  country :"  (second  series,  page  161 .)  Wlien 
we  establish  an  order  of  nobility,  we  ahali  not  apply  to  a 
foreign  court  for  a  patent 

Capl.  Marryatt  descants  copiously  on  the  weakness  of 
the  federal  government,  and  affirms,  that  it  does  not  afford 
an  adequate  protection  to  person  and  property.  Now,  if 
our  author  had  thoroughly  studied  the  principles  of  our  con* 
stitution,  which  he  has  inserted  at  large  in  his  book,  he 
would  have  seen  that  the  office  of  the  federal  government 
Was  to  regulate  our  foreign  relations,  and  to  provide  for  the 
general  defence  and  welfare,  while  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual rights  is  left  to  the  muiricipal  legislation  and  judi- 
cature of  the  states.  To  establish  this  alleged  feebleness 
of  our  institutions,  he  adduces  the  occasional  riots  which 
dccur  in  our  large  cities.  And  this  reproach  is  launched  at 
ns  by  a  citizen  of  England,  where  the  press  teems  with  ac- 
counts of  the  destruction  of  agricultural  property  by  secret 
incendiaries ;  of  the  demolition  of  machinery  by  starving 
operatives  ;  of  combinations  among  laborers  to  sustain  each 
other  in  the  perpetration  of  crime ;  of  tumultuous  assem- 
blages of  chartists  vnd  radicals ;  of  murders,  burnings,  and 
every  sort  of  atrocity  throughout  Ireland;  and  of  riots  at 
every  election !  If  such  occurrences  prove  the  feebleness 
of  our  government,  that  of  Britain  mnst  be  in  the  last  stipes 
of  weakness  and  debility.  Our  author  refers  to  the  mol»  at 
Baltimore  in  1812,  as  a  very  great  outrage,  and  certainly  we 
do  not  mean  to  palliate  or  excuse  it ;  but  is  it  comparable 
in  magnitude  and  atrocity,  to  the  mob  of  London  in  1782, 
Or  the  hundred  ebullitions  of  popular  violence,  with  which 
English  histdiy  is  replete?  The  caBe,-eite<l  by  him  so  tri- 
umphantly, of  the  general  government's  yielding  to  the  op- 
position of  a  single  state,  is  by  no  means  decisive  proof  of 
its  want  of  energy.  A  just  government  will  always  recede 
from  its  position  when  in  the  wrong,  and  all  governments 
have  made  concessions  and  sacrifices  of  prerogative,  to  pre- 
vent great  civil  commotions.  The  course  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  Canada  troubles,  is  relied  on  by 
our  author  as  another  pregnant  proof  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  government  to  enforee  its  authority.  At  a  time  when 
our  whole  people,  as  he  avers,  were  openly  aiding  and  abet- 
ting the  Canadian  insurgents,  our  executive  made  no  effec- 
tu^  attempt  to  arrest  such   reprehensible  proceedings. 


Now  we  deny  that  the  majority  had  sny  psrt  or  lot  in  tbe 
matter :  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  we  could  aseeruio  the 
state  of  public  sentiment,  they  condemned,  most  decidnilr, 
the  conduct  of  our  citixens  on  the  northern  frostier.  Tbe 
British  authorities  had  certainly  just  ground  to  complain  of 
such  unwarrantable  aggreasions,  and  our  goverooeot  vu 
apparently  in  fault  for  not  suppressing  then ;  but  we  uv 
sore  there  was  an  earnest  desire  on  the  psrt  of  every  imid' 
ber  of  the  executive,  to  arrest  this  improper  ioteifereace  m 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  friendly  nstion.  The  defect,  u 
truth,  was  in  the  laws,  and  the  connivance  of  tbe  local  an* 
thorities.  Warned  bf  these  disgraeefol  trsnssctions,  it 
behooves  us  to  provide,  in  future,  more  effectual  means  for 
the  prosecution  and  punishmentof  an  offence  little  sboft*^ 
treason.  "Our  government,"  ssys  Capt.  Mnnyttt,")*! 
mere  cipher  when  opposed  to  the  majoritj."  And  wbit 
government,  we  ask,  except  a  military  despotism,  can  it- 
sist  the  seuled  will  of  a  majority!  Certainty  not  that  of 
England.  Were  we  to  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  tlie 
past  history  of  that  country,  the  proposition  might  be  emtly 
established,  that  iu  government,  powerful  ss  it  ts,hisbc«i 
uniformly  compelled  to  succonsb  to  the  popolsr  voice. 

When  our  author  deals  in  vituperstion,  bis  style  ii  dia- 
tinguiahsd  by  a  compendious  brevity,  which  Cesar  aighi 
have  envied.    He  sums  up  the  character  of  onr  gofenaett 
by  affirming  concisely,  that  *'  it  is  insabsble  in  its  smbUna, 
regardless  of  iu  fsith,  and  corrupt  in  the  higheit  degree " 
(second  series,  psge  147.)    One  would  svppose,  fiom  tbe 
strength  and  aeverity  of  his  language,  that  be  was  speakin; 
of  an  association  of  oovaaira  and  freebooters,  sad  sot  of  tbe 
government  of  a  Christian  and  civilised  nstioo.  Sv^ 
grave  and  weighty  accusstions  should  be  supported  by  tbi 
most  conclusive  proof.     The  roultifarioos  spccikaims 
and  topics  of  invective  composing  the  ebaborate  phiIippl^ 
which  Capt.  Marryatt  has  fulminated  sgainst  ourpoUucal 
administration,  are,  many  of  them,  so  complicated  with  cor 
domestio  dissensions,  that  we  cannot  enter  into  them  felly 
without  trenching  on  forbidden  ground,  and  oonreiting  tbe 
Messenger  into  the  arena  of  party  strife.    They  are  aoA\j 
of  recent  date,  and  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Amen* 
can  press,  when  engaged  in  a  political  struggle,  violfot  awi 
inveterate  beyond  all  former  example.    Cor  soihor »»  o 
the  United  States  when  this  contest  vras  ngiogwith  o> 
mitigated  rancor,  and  has  faithfully  recorded  in  bis  piinie 
journal  all  the  exaggerations  of  party  as  indispatable  iniu;*- 
He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  ingrvdiesta  of  'if 
political  caldron,  which  the  deoaons  of  faction  stircpiato 
such  furious  ebullition  on  such  occasions,  are  compQVtKN 
of  materials  as  loathsome  and  bideooa  to- lbs  imagination. 
as  "  the  eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog,"  that  compoaed  use 
"  bcll-broth''  of  the  witches  of  Macbeth.    If  ibe  rwrimoa- 
tions  of  heated  partisans  are  to  be  taken  ss  tbe  critenoa  &> 
determine  tbe  purity  of  a  government,  and  the  integntrci 
public  men,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  on  such  efidccw. 
that  the'  monarohy  of  England,  and  all  the  great  pob'^cal 
parties,  which  divide  the  British  nation,  sue  rotten  to  i^ 
core.    But  our  author  mi^ht  reasonably  object  to  tJie  i»^  '^' 
such  sophistry  against  his  own  country,  and  reciprocal  p- 
tice  condemns  its  application  to  us. 

The  stress  of  Capt  Marryatt*s  argument,  to  coBTi«  ^f 
American  government  of  ambition  and  want  of  faith,  a  iJ 
be  found  in  the  seixure  of  Texas,  and  our  trsnsacticffls  *« 
the  Indian  tribes.  Though  cutpaUe  neglect  be  justly  uni«- 
Uble  to  our  executive  in  that  extraordinary  affair,  yri<  >* 
we  have  already  insisted,  there  is  no  sufficient  evidesce  u; 
warrant  the  belief,  that  the  invsnon  of  Texss  by  Aornr^ 
citixens,  was  either  sanctioned  by  tbe  govezaDCs^  ^  *?" 
proved  by  the  bulk  of  our  people.  Equally  gratuitocs^^ 
our  author's  sasumption,  that  we  were  shsmed  o^^i^| 
design  of  incorporating  the  conquered  terniocy  isb) '  • 
United  SlJites  by  the  strictures  of  Br.  Cbsnaiog.  Tr^ 
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that  the  treaty  for  the  remoral  of  that  tribe  was  fairljr  eon* 
eluded,  yet,  when  they  refused  to  emigrate,  it  ahould  have 
been  considered  proof  that  they  had  never  concarred  in  that 
compact,  nor  should  those  cmel  measures  of  compulsion, 
resulting  in  so  lavish  an  effusion  of  blood  and  treasure, 
have  ever  been  resorted  to.  Neither  can  any  adequate 
apology  be  offered  for  the  treacherous  seisore  of  the  In- 
dians, who  came  within  our  reach  on  the  faith  of  a  truce, 
solemnly  concluded  by  our  accredited  agents ;  for,  though 
the  foe  mi^t  be  faithless,  a  powerful  and  civilised  nation 
should  disdain  to  retaliate  upon  ignorant  saTages  by  mea- 
sures which  so  deeply  implicate  its  honor.  The  policy  of 
transplanting  the  Indian  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi,  even 
with  their  consent,  always  appeared  to  us  of  doubtful  expe- 
pediency,  and  the  pretexts,  by  which  it  was  justified,  shal- 
low snd  frivolous  in  the  extreme ;  but  to  expel  them  by 
force  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  is  an  act  of  crying  in- 
justice, which  must  fix  an  indelible  stigma  on  the  Ameri- 
can name.  To  the  disgrace  of  human  nature,  the  history 
of  all  nations,  both  savage  and  civilised,  furnish  too  many 
examples  of  a  like  character,  and  we  must  submit  to  share 
in  the  general  reproach. 

To  oifeet  the  practice  of  bribing  voters  confessedly  pre- 
valent in  England,  our  author  asserts  that  similar  abuses 
are  to  be  found  in  the  management  of  our  elections ;  and,  to 
support  the  charge,  refers  to  what  has  occurred  in  our  Targe 
cities,  bloated  as  they  are  with  the  foul  tide  of  European 
emigration.  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  our 
country  elections,  bribery  is  extremely  rare,  and,  indeed, 
that,  from  thejmmense  number  of  our  voters,  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  practised  to  any  available  extent  It  is  where  the 
electors  are  few,  that  corruption  is  most  practicable,  and 
where  it  is,  on  that  account,  most  frequently  resorted  to. 
What  is  the  esse  in  England  ?  Were  not  the  rotten  bor- 
oughs, and  small  corporations,  entitled  to  a  representation  ii» 
Parliament,  notoriously  bought  and  sold,  like  any  othei 
eommodity,  in  the  market  7  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  ex- 
penses of  a  canvass  in  the  English  counties  are  so  exorbi- 
tant, that  none  but  men  of  affluent  fortune  can  venture  to 
become  candidates  ?  How  is  this  money  expended  7  fti- 
dttbitably  in  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  in  promoting,  by 
ttvery  device,  the  success  of  the  aspirants.  Nothing  paral- 
lel to  this  wholesale  venality  can  be  found  even  in  our  cities. 

Our  author's  other  proofs  of  the  corruption  of  our  govern- 
ment apply,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  administration  in 
power  during  his  visit  to  this  country.  It  is  impossible  to 
analyse  them  without  touching  party  questions,  and  we 
must  therefore  refrain  from  the  examination.  In  passing 
however  we  will  ask  whether  the  perversion  of  patitmage 
to  the  augmentation  of  executive  power  by  rewarding  friends, 
punishing  enemies,  and  operating  on  elections,  is  peculiar 
to  this  country  7  Whether  such  things  have  not  been  im- 
memorially  practised  in  England  7  Whether  defalcations 
do  not  frequently  ooeur  in  the  financial  department  of  that 
government  7  Whether  thousands,  who  have  enriched  them- 
selves by  improper  practices  in  various  branches  of  the  pub- 
lie  service,  have  not  been  permitted  to  enjoy  their  ill-gotten 
gains  unmolested?  If  be  be  candid,  Capt.  Marryatt  muat 
respond  affirmatively  to  these  questions.  Should  he  hasard 
a  negative,  we  have  not  leisure  or  space  to  exhibit  the 
proofs  of  such  abuses,  with  whioh  EngUsh  history  abounds. 
We  will  however  point  to  one  conspicuous  and  signal  ex- 
ample, nanaely:  the  princely  fortune  amassed  by  Wanen 
Hastings,  by  the  plunder  of  nations ;  the  unhallowed  fruits 
of  which,  enjoyed  through  a  long  life,  enabled  him  to  ward 
off  the  threatened  veogeanee  of  retributive  justice.  Kthis 
does  not  satisfy  our  author,  we  wiU  refer  him  to  hi*  own  in- 
fallible maxim,  that  homan  nature  ia  the  same  everywhero. 
In  a  government,  whose  ezpenditurea  are  so  enormous,  and 
operations  so  extensive  as  that  of  England,  the  facilities 
for  the  increase  of  essMNive  power  aie  great;  tbe^^tfieitu. 


nities  and  temptations  to  pecuniary  embesilementfreqaeBt; 
and  so  long  as  man  is  follible,  the  oooMned  effect  of  tbcs« 
causes  must  assuredly  generate  a  vast  maaa  of  eorrapiios. 

But,  at  most,  what  inference  should  be  dedneed  fima  «U 
these  alleged  malversations  and  abuses  in  tike  Americas  go* 
vemment  7  Simply  that  when  our  author  was  in  tkiseoes> 
try,  we  had  a  corrupt  administration.  And  Iwve  there  not 
been  corrupt  administrations  in  England  7  Ministeis  rap* 
ported  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  crown  and  fovor  of  tbc 
pe<^le,  who  hsve  prootituted  their  power  to  the  vilest  po* 
poses  7  If  there  be  any  truth  in  history,  such  men  and  tse^ 
administrations  have  existed  in  that  country ;  but  it  doc* 
not  therefore  foUow  as  a  logical  oorollary,  that  the  goranh 
ment  and  the  people  are  habitually  depraved.  All  wyre> 
reigns,  whether  it  be  one  man  or  many,  are  liable  to  be  de- 
luded and  deceived — ^to  have  their  ccmfidence  abos»d  by 
crafty  and  designing  men.  It  never  was  pretended  by  %aj 
one,  that  ambitious,  unprincipled  men,  might  not,  by  prar- 
tising  on  the  honest  credulity  of  the  people,  thiust  tiMsi- 
selves  into  the  lead  of  affairs  in  a  repoUie ;  but,  to  wakt 
the  admission  of  any  value  to  our  anthor^s  argument  be 
should  establish  that  such  things  are  peculiar  to  that  fern 
of  government.  In  charity,  and  in  fairness  therefore,  ev 
author  should  have  concluded  from  his  facts,  that  it  «« 
the  ministers  and  not  the  government  that  were  cDsrapL 
But  to  guard  against  such  an  interpretation,  and  to  lavdre 
all  political  parties  among  us  in  the  infamy  of  this  accuai- 
tion,  our  author  affirms,  (second  series,  page  ITS,)  that  'nhe 
struggle  in  America  is  for  place,  and  not  for  principle ;  for 
which  ever  party  obtains  power,  their  principle  of  scticD  is 
much  the  same.**  Upon  what  does  he  found  this  sweepiag 
anathema  7  Not  surely  on  his  own  observation.  Noekiofe 
of  parties  occurred  while  he  was  in  this  oooatry.  Hew 
then  could  he  undertake  to  say  that  the  (^ipoeitioa  psTtj. 
when  clothed  with  power,  would  not  pursue  different  mea- 
sures from  their  opponents?  Were  not  the  principles  and 
proceedings  of  the  party  in  power  the  constant  theme  <tf 
their  denonciationa  7  This  illiberal  remark  of  our  aoihar 
therefore  is  altogether  gratuitous. 

To  fortify  his  preferences  for  aristocracy  by  the  anthoritv 
of  Washington,  and  to  show  that  even  that  iUnstrioM  pa- 
triot had  no  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  institutioa*. 
our  author  quotes  a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Joka 
Jay,  written  in  the  year  1787.  Now  it  is  vrett  known,  iba! 
the  apprehension,  expressed  in  the  letter  lefeiied  to,  that 
our  government  would  not  succeed,  vras  founded  oo  tbp 
feeble  character  of  the  old  confederation,  and  the  disoinfii 
zation  oonsequent  on  thst  want  of  energy.  Not  a  aenteeop. 
we  Ijelieve,  can  be  produced  from  the  pohlio  or  pitnii* 
writings' of  that  great  man,  subsequent  to  the  adoptioa  ef 
the  present  constitution,  indicating  a  belief  that  the  expcn- 
ment  of  republican  government  in  this  eountry  wouk)  pioTc 
a  failure.  So  much  for  the  support  which  vnx  author's 
speculations  on  government  derive  from  the  opiaioas  oi 
Washington. 

Capt.  Marryatt  supposes  that  a  warfare,  like  the  atzufgle 
between  the  Manichean  principlea  of  good  and  erS,  ntat 
periMtually  exist  between  the  rich  and  poor  in  all  eomsc- 
nities,  which  can  only  be  tempered  and  restrained  by  aa 
hereditary  executive.  When  aflUis  have  eome  to  that 
pass,  that  the  pocnr  are  prepared  to  make  a  direct  ansck 
upon  property,  society  will  be  so  corrupt,  tiud  fonas  c^  fo- 
vemment  will  be  of  little  consequenee,  since  none  eoaid 
reform  thst  lawless  spirit  of  rapine.  A  depraved  peo^  <^ 
not  deserve,  and  are  incapable  of  enjoying  the  M«— Mg*  <4 
regulated  freedom.  But  if  them  be  any  one  piineiple  m 
the  construction  af  a  govemment  moie  calenlaled  than  anv 
other  to  sap  the  foundations  of  political  molality,  it  is  ih^ 
transmission  of  exeoutive  power  by  inheritance.  It  istk? 
disposition  of  all  power  to  encroach— to  strangifaen  ilaelf— 
tftdraw  within  iia  vortex  evarj  ffoatii^  md  douMnl  piv- 
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L  Wha  it  a  held  for  slioit  terms  at  the  pleasure 
adilBntt  body,  yoa  take  am'ay,  in  a  great  raeafiure, 
its  ud  dw  opportunity  to  contrire  plans  for  its  ex - 
Ibb  it  iwredilary,  and  you  create  the  strongest 
« ii  trtiy  suecessire  generation  to  labor  for  its 
Mioi.  Ths  schemes  and  the  policy  devised  for 
pne,  ue  regularly  transmitted  from  fatlier  to  son, 
wd  irith  Boderiating  persevenince.  If  you  chain 
ptJR  with  the  strongest  fetters,  it  eludes  all  your 
midiiuderthe  insidious  form  of  influence,  prose- 
kiqiilneeess  its  projects  of  usurpation,  l^ie 
if  ifl  honor  and  emolument  in  the  state,  it  ad- 
■tflo  (he  strongest  psssions  of  the  humun  heart — 
eisd  ambition  of  men.  Corruption  becomes  its 
Utoftftjon,  and,  what  it  cannot  carry  by  storm,  it 
Mby  »ap.  Such  is  the  tenacity  of  its  will,  that 
if  ^ggrandiiement,  once  formed,  is  never  relin- 
i  it  seldom  fails  in  the  end  to  make  crcry  flower 
sabserrirnt  to  its  purposes.  Even  our  elective 
nth  its  limited  power  and  patronage,  has  been 
ciC  a  dangerous  influrnce,  and  wise  men  are 
I  to  subject  it  to  more  cfrectual  rcrUrictions, 
imposed  by  the  constitution.  The  history  uf 
replete  with  illustrations  of  titc  trulli  of  these 
,  lis  wisest  an«l  moitt  patriotic  Ntatcsmcn  have 
plored  the  dangerou«(  and  overweening  power 

• 

aikof  Capt.  Marryutt,  which  uc  arc  not  dis- 
rovert,  that  the  spirit  uf  democracy  is  favora- 
of  peace ;  in  other  wordif,  that  it  is  not  of  su(fi- 
nalifrials  to  encounter  the  nhock  of  war.    Ho 

our  judgment,  liave  bestowed  a  hitrher  eulo' 
Mican  institutions.  Fortunate  would  it  lie  for 
sir  goremmcnts  were  so  constituted  as  to  ile- 

Ihose  cruel  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  which, 
e  of  human  natiire,  have  so  Ions  desolated  the 
pTopusition  mij^ht  well  be  reversed  in  relation 

for,  as  aecurding  to  our  author's  confession, 
odency  to  strengthen  the  guvernmcnt,  the  so- 
manifest  inducement  to  djbturb  the  peace  of 
1  thereby  tu  multiply  the  sources  of  his  infln- 
zpericncc  of  mankind  is  a  melancholy  record 
cut  propensities  of  monarchy.  Look  at  Eng- 
(  under  a  debt  of  6<J()  millions  sterling,  and  of 
nnual  taxation  incurred  in  the  pntsenution  of 
bot  mainly  in  compliance  with  the  caprice,  ur 
f  its  chief  magisliate.  Even  were  it  true,  as 
IX  declares,  th:it  our  financial  administration 
1  economy,  our  expenses  arc  a  mere  pep^HT- 
Be  compared  to  this  stujjcndous  extravagance. 
ecssary  to  test  the  correctness  of  Capt.  Mar- 
ices,  from  the  history  of  the  ancient  republics. 
mweallhs  differed  widely  from  ours,  in  their 
ir  situation ;  nor  can  any  lessons  be  drawn  from 
iile  to  an  era,  when  rhristiunity,  the  art  of 

the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  have  ef- 
ligious  u  change  in  the  condition  of  mankind. 

man,  Capt.  Marry att*8  a».sertion  to  the  con- 
standing,  has  ever  attribute<i  the  nipid  gnjwth 
rj,  in  wealth,  population,  and  all  the  arts  of 
solely  to  the  influence  of  our  [X)litieHl  institu- 
ave  been  indebted,  doubtless,  in  a  considnrable 

circumstanees  of  our  situation,  for  this  extni- 
^lopment.  Nevertheless,  the  character  of  our 
or  republican  government,  have  had  no  small 
idacing  these  astonishing  results.  They  have 
fetters  of  the  human  mind,  roused  it  to  unu- 
nd  activity,  and  levelled  nil  the  imped inients 

eaterprixc.  The  o^ieration  of  these  impulses, 
kvorable  to  their  exertion,  auiricienily  account 
natnnl  expansion  of  our  resources. 


\Vc  now  close  our  analysis  of  this  extnu>rdinary  publica- 
tion. It  embraces  many  minute  topics  of  vituperation  and 
CiUumny,  which  we  have  liecn  com|H!|led  to  overlook  ;  but 
we  have  endeavored  to  discuas  its  main  points  as  fully  as 
our  limits  would  permit,  refraining,  if  possible,  from  lh«;  use 
of  intemperate  language.  We  do  not  charge  Capt.  Marry- 
att with  wilful  misrepresentation ;  but  we  lielicve  he  eaine 
here,  possessed  of  inveteralo  prejudioeit,  laboring  under  a 
political  calenture,  which  dis<iualified  htm  for  the  Uuk  of 
fair  and  candid  examination ;  and  that,  to  increase  his  men- 
tal obliquity,  the  real  or  supposeil  ilUtreatmcut  which  he 
encountered  during  his  stay  in  the  United  States,  left  be- 
hind a  sorencMi,  a  rankling  spirit  of  reseutiuent,  which  has 
given  a  tincture  of  bitterness  to  all  his  remarks  and  specu- 
lations. Wero  we  to  juds^e  from  the  spiri^  of  thi'«  work, 
we  should  pronounce  Capt.  Marryatt  to  l>o  a  man,  such  as 
Tacitus  so  graphically  describes,  ()tUa  in  louj;um  jaeiruM, 
tpta  rrrondrrett  tcuctatfw  prmnrrft.  We  might  be  well  justi- 
fied in  inquiring  whether  one,  who  deals  his  foul  charges 
right  and  left  with  such  remorseless  severity,  in  himself  of 
spotless  manners  and  character.  But  we  have*  no  taste  fur 
private  sc:mdal,  or  public  d<>faiuation,  and  wc  forbear  there- 
forefrom  the  ungracious  task  of  investigating  Capt.  Marry- 
att's  personal  merits.  The  internal  eviilence  uf  this  work, 
however,  authorized  us  to  s<iy,  that  he  is  a  man  of  gross 
perceplions,  and  vulgar  propeii«itie8  ;  for  none  but  a  person 
of  that  description,  would  have  {Milluted  his  pages  with  those 
vulgarisms  and  ribald  anecdotes,  whieh  he  must  have  picked 
up  in  the  dissolute  soeiety  of  steamboats  and  hoteU.  His 
declnratiuns,  that  "  he  ciiae  uver  tu  America  well-inclined 
towanis  the  people,"  and  that  "  he  expected  to  And  them 
more  virtuous  and  moral  than  his  own,"  wc  mubl  pronounce 
disingenuous,  and  designed  to  give  greater  effect  to  his  work  ; 
nor  do  we  believe,  that  any  impartial  man  can  read  this 
Diary,  withuut  coming  to  a  similar  c^jnclusion. 

The  principal  object  of  this  criticism  has  been  to  vindi- 
cate our  country  and  its  inslitulinns  from  unmerited  asper- 
sion. The  o<^cusional  alliittions  to  England,  its  history  and 
government,  were  made  with  no  invidiouji  dcnign,  but  sim- 
ply to  ezimse  the  fallacy  of  our  author's  reasonings  and 
conclusions,  by  the  argument  of  analogy.  All  praise  or 
censure  is  but  eompurativo ;  and  if  it  be  demonstrated,  thitt 
the  faults  imputed  to  us,  belong,  in  an  equal,  or  greater  de- 
gree, to  a  nation,  whose  moral  and  political  greatness  arc 
un({Uc»tioned,  every  inference,  derogatory  to  our  character 
and  political  institutions,  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
view  of  tliose  faults,  is  at  once  repelled,  and  confuted. 
We  lay  no  claim  to  perfection,  in  manners,  or  morals.  Our 
most  prominent  defects  we  inherit  from  our  British  ances- 
try :  some,  doubtless,  are  the  offspring  of  our  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances and  institutions.  W'hcu  these  an^  tM>intcd  out 
in  a  spirit  of  cindor  and  good  feeliug,  if  not  thankful  for 
the  reproof,  wc  shall  at  least  manifest  no  impatience  under 
jiwt  criticism.  Neither  do  we  pretend  that  our  government, 
either  in  its  principles  or  operations,  is  free  fri»in  all  bleui- 
'in\\.  liike  all  human  establishmcnU,  it  has  its  faults  and 
imperfections,  and  carries  within  it  the  causes  of  its  own 
decay  and  dissolution.  We  acknowledge  the  great  truth, 
that  virtue  is  tlie  basis  of  republican  institutions,  and,  when 
that  becomes  extinct,  that  they  must  soon  crumble  into  ruin. 
To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  or  if  that  be  impossible,  to 
postpone  the  event  to  some  distant  pcriotl,  should  be  the 
object  of  all  good,  wise  and  patriotic  men  in  liiis  country  ; 
nor  should  they  lie  deterred  from  so  noble  an  undertaking, 
by  unmanly  sloth  or  selfish  timidity,  or  even  the  gulling 
acnsc  of  popular  ingratitude.  They  should  be  cheered  and 
8Upporte<l  in  this  great  enterprise,  by  the  auspicious  aspect 
of  recent  events  ;  for,  in  a  political  eontest  of  unprecedented 
duration  and  violence,  when  the  incendiaries  of  the  press 
were  using  every  engine  to  kindle  and  exusijcr.ile  [Kipular 
'  prejudices  and  passions,  wo  Uve  seen  the  people  through- 
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out  this  great  confederacy,  assembling,  day  after  day,  in 
multitudes,  to  listen  with  patience  and  decorum  to  public 
discussion  ;  and,  finally,  with  scarcely  a  symptom  of  tumult 
or  commotion,  deciding  at  the  polls  an  election,  which  they 
verily  bcliered  involved  the  future  destinies  of  the  republic. 
In  what  country  under  the  sun  could  such  a  spectacle  have 
been  exhibited  ?  In  what  country  could  such  a  struggle  have 
taken  place  without  imminent  risk  of  riot,  disorder,  and 
bloodshed  I  without  shaking  the  authority  of  law,  the  deep- 
set  fastenings  of  the  social  fabric  to  their  very  foundations  ? 
Surely  these  are  proofs,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
not  degenerated  fnim  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors;  and 
while  they  continue  to  exhibit  in  their  political  action  such 
evidences  of  calm  deliberation  and  generous  furbcaranre, 
we  need  never  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  republic. 
Satisfied  with  our  own  government,  we  do  not  hold  it  up  for 
the  imitation  of  other  countries.  We  are  sensiblo,  that, 
though  it  hus  auccecdnd  here,  there  are  few  nations  in  the 
world,  to  whose  genius  and  circumstances  it  is  adapted. 
Those  subtle  propagandists  and  daring  agitators,  who  are 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Old  World  with  their  innova- 
tions and  reforms,  do  not  derive  their  rredentials  from  us  ; 
and,  as  it  is  not  our  fault  that  they  plead  our  example,  we 
should  not,  in  justice,  be  exposed  to  the  hatred  and  miscon- 
struction of  their  adversaries. 

Capt.  Marryatt  takes  occasion  to  declare,  that  the  mass 
of  our  citizens  rntcrtain  the  most  bitter  animosity  aguinst 
England.  We  do  not  liolievc  it.  So  far  as  wc  know  the 
sentiments  of  our  count r>'mcn,  wr  are  satisfied  that  the  as* 
scrtion,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  utterly  groundless ;  but. 
if  any  thing  could  ))lant  an  incunible  freling  of  dislike  in 
the  bos4)m  of  both  nat  ions,  it  would  be  such  publications  as 
this  Diary.  Hate  liogets  hate ;  and  a  general  belief  in 
England  of  American  hostility  would  inevitably  produce 
there  a  corresponding  sentiment.  We  trust,  and  iMilicve, 
that  the  vindictive  prejudices  manifested  towards  us  by 
this  writer,  arc  not  a  fair  exponent  of  the  feelings  of  his 
own  party,  distinguished  as  it  is  for  talent,  property  and 
influence ;  much  less  of  the  people  of  England.  Many  of 
our  author's  oliscrvations  i>oint  to  the  possibility  of  war 
Ijetween  the  two  countries,  and,  as  it  is  his  vocation,  he  is, 
doubtless,  willing  to  accelerate  the  catastrophe.  Such  an 
event  should  bo  deplored  by  all  good  men  as  fraught  with 
irreparable  calamities,  not  only  to  the  parties  concerned, 
but  to  the  whole  civilized  world.  Surely  two  nations,  ce- 
mented together  by  so  many  ties  of  interest,  bloo<I,  language, 
literature  and  manners,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
precipitated  into  a  deadly  conflict,  by  an  empty  punctilio,  or 
a  dispute  ;Ux>ut  a  barn*n  wilderness.  While  we  write  the 
delicate  questions  pending  between  the  two  countries,  are 
involved  in  still  greater  perplexity,  and  it  will,  we  fear,  re- 
quire the  utmost  forbearance  and  circumspection  on  both 
sides  to  prevent  a  serious  collision.  At  such  a  time,  it  is, 
certainly,  the  part  of  an  incendiary  to  widen  the  breach,  and 
embarrass  the  negotiation,  by  fomenting  national  antipathies. 

For  ourselves,  we  regard  England  as  a  proud,  powerful 
and  magnanimous  nation ;  nor  are  wo  offended  with  hei 
faults,  since  they  are  the  specific  distinctions  of  our  com- 
mon Anglo-Saxon  stock.  In  that  land  of  our  fathers,  the 
principles  of  true  liberty  are  better  understood,  and  more 
effectually  secured,  than  in  any  country  on  the  globe  Up- 
sides our  own.  With  her  dense  population,  and  extended 
dominions,  a  government  like  ours,  we  arc  satisfied,  could 
not  be  sustained ;  but,  with  all  the  evils  and  abuses  that 
exist  there,  the  great  rights  of  person  and  proprrty  are  well 
protected.  In  arts,  and  arms,  in  literature,  science  and  en 
terprize,  Britain  stand:*  preeminent.  We  are  the  genuine 
offspring  of  this  gre.it  nation.  From  her  wc  derive  all  that 
gives  dignity  to  our  national  chamcter,  and  some  of  our 
most  valuable  political  jirinciplea.  Courage,  encray,  the 
lovo  of  liberty,  the  palladium  of  freedom,  are  the  heritage  of 


our  race.  Let  tlie  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  bypMM  ti 
the  bitterness  of  former  contention*  be  blotted  fronoi 
membrance;  and  let  ua  be  endeared  to  eKhotbsrlg 
ties  of  kindred  blood,  and  the  memory  of  comnoa  gb 
We  are  proud  of  our  connection  with  such  a  countiy ;  f 
to  speak  the  same  languid,  to  claim  the  same  liiMa|t 
its  great  men,  and  illustrious  patriots.  Oar  blood 
thrilled  with  the  eloquence  of  its  statesmen,  and  «■ 
with  the  productions  of  its  immortal  mnse ;  nor  «ail 
exchange  its  works  in  literature  and  science,  fior  aH 
human  genius  has  produced  in  any  other  tongue.' 
Campbell  County t  Va.t  Jan.  27tk,  IWl.  .^/t      f*||i 


EXTRACT 

FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

BY   WILLIAM   WALLACE. 

Yes,  such  is  life  !  Tlie  Soul  for  Beaut>'  sighs, 

As  sighed  the  Voyager  for  an  unseen  world, 
Where  purer  eyes  and  more  resplendent  skies 

Arc  like  a  paradise  of  joy : 

And  when  the  spirit  sees  the  bright  bow  cuii'd 
Along  its  heaven,  where  cloud  nor  tempest  glooms; 

Yes,  oven  then,  the  Eden  of  its  Hope  is  karl*d 
Down  the  Abyss,  where  Love  hath  built  her  tombs- 
And  leaden  Apathy  his  icy  reign  resumes. 

Our  Being  *s  but  a  mockery ; — a  chamel-light, 
By  aident  vision  formed  into  a  star  ; 

Whose  silver  radiance  gems  the  murky  night. 
Cheating  the  lonely  heart ;  yet,  when  afar, 
How  gloriously  rolls  its  shining  car ! — 

But  cold  Reality,  Tuuth's  teacher,  brings 
The  dreamer  back ;  he  sees  life  but  a  war* 

Where  Death  is  victor  :  on  faint,  tremulous  wingi, 

The  victim  hails  the  Conqueror,  and  doubting  spni| 

Where  ?  Where  ?  In  vain  we  pry  into  that  cloud. 
Whose  dark  folds  wreathe  us  in  their  weary  dH| 

Trembling,  we  turn  away  !  The  burial  shroud 
Is  here  :  wet  eyes,  wild  shrieks,  the  choking  gMp 
We  luive  l)eheld ;  and  last,  the  earnest  ^rvp. 

Which  friends  bestow  on  him  who  claims  the  palL 
What  else  ?  Wu  strive,  in  agony,  to  rasp 

Aught  from  the  fearful  scene  :  vainly  ne  call ! 

Wc  see  the  hearse — the  bier — the  grave.  And  ii  tha 

Away!  Away  !  'Tis  thus  the  restless  luind 

Works  its  own  madness,  and  then,  overwrou^ 
Sways  like  a  dark  cloud  on  the  tempest-wind ; 

So  shaken  is  it  by  inquiring  thought. 

Oh  !  is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  brought 
Where  skies  and  clouds  and  lofty  mountains  beuii 

Glorious  and  god-like  to  the  sense  ?  And  ought 
1  not,  all  quietly,  float  down  Life's  stream. 
Even  as  the  Seraph-Idual  in  its  Angel-dream  f 

Shadow  of  the  Ouuiipotent !  I  stand 

Awe-struck,  but  joyous  in  thine  awful  siglrt. 
Most  holy  Nature  !  Lord  of  sea  and  land  ! 

Monan^h  thou  art  of  all — the  dark — the  bright! 

To  the  seared  liosom  an  intense  (iclighl ! 
Throned  on  the  stars,  yet,  breathing  in  the  rale ; 

WroHtiied  with  I  he  rainbow — sliruuded  in  the  ail 
Yet  once  again  my  harp-notes  on  the  gale, 
Go  fortli  in  worship  of  Thkk  I  Shall  the)*  not  prer 

Beam  on,  most  glorious  One  !  The  spherM  sky. 
And  it.s  far  spleiiilors,  all  arc  thine !  The  Air. 

Worlds,  Oceans,  Mountains,  speak  thy  majesty! 
Thy  voice,  the  thunder,  when  the  qmrerin^  glir 
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Of  lighloings  nrase  it  in  the  Storm-God's  Uir ! — 
T^  «B9<t»  the  MmbMBu  gilding  t^*jj  clime ! — 

Lordy  thoQ  ut,  and  even  in  terror  fair! — 
The  soqPs  poie  idol,  wonhipped  without  crime, — 
How  shall  I  name  thee !  Spotleaa !  Limitlees !  Sublime ! 

Temple  of  the  Eternal  One  \  He  piled 

Its  for|:eoiia  walls  and  reared  its  golden  apirea ! 
Tte  Mighty  Architect  on  hia  labor  amiled, 

While  huge  vokanoe'a  lit  their  altar'fiiea ; 

And  the  deep  roic^  of  yon  atanry  quirea, 
Sbotcd  for  joy  !~The  Dwxllino-placb  of  God  ! 

Unmuioed  by  all  aare  man,  whose  aool,  the  lyrea 
Of  Heaven  have  touched  not.    Poor  worm  of  the  clod ! 
Who  Uvea  but  to  enrich,  when  dead,  aome  burial  aod ! 

What  is  the  world  and  its  corroding  grief  7 

CxD  I  not  still  commnne  with  Trek,  and  find 
A  solace  proffered  in  the  alighteat  leaf— 

Eised,  like  a  lorer,  by  the  amnmer  wind  ? 

Cm  I  not  qaell  the  pbrensy  of  a  mind. 
Maddened  by  grief,  with  the  deep  ailence  here, 

Brooding  above  the  wood  ?  Shall  aorrow  bind 
The  heart,  when  in  thy  preaence,  ever  dear  ? 
Tnfuling  Comforter !  thou  driest  up  eT*ry  tear ! 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  disposition  of  the  munificent  donation  of 
the  lite  Mr.  Smithjson  for  founding  a  National  In- 
stitution in  the  eity  of  Washington  has  been  under 
(iiscassioD  in  the  papers  of  the  day  for  some  time 
I^st.  ScTeral  articles  of  no  ordinary  merit  have 
appeared  in  your  useful  Magazine,  and  without 
d&tgning  to  disparage  the  yiews  of  others,  I  would 
heg  kave,  through  the  same  medium,  to  present  a 
few  obaerrations  on  this  most  important  subject. 

While  an  the  writers  agree  in  the  propriety  of 
Congress  acting  upon  the  subject,  there  is  great 
diversity  as  to  the  character  of  the  Institution 
vhich  it  is  called  upon  to  establish.  One  proposes 
th€  establishment  of  a  grand  Astronomical  Obser- 
vatory; another  advocates  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  with  a  system  of  public  and  gratuitous  lec- 
tures on  the  most  popular  and  practical  branches 
of  liberal  knowledge ;  while  a  third  argues,  that, 
ioasmQch  as  Mr.  Smithson  was  himself  a  friend 
to  the  Natural  Sciences  and  an  intimate  acquaint- 
anee  of  the  chemist  Fourcroy,  his  design  could 
have  been  none  other  than  founding  a  Central 
School  of  Natural  Science.  From  a  forced  con- 
^mction  to  the  expression,  ^  diffusion  of  kuow- 
M^e  among  men,'^  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
tbe  donor  had  reference  to  no  other  knowledge 
tbaa  that  which  flows  from  the  study  of  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences. 

^'V'hatcycr  may  have  been  the  individual  pre- 
fereDces  of  Mr.  Smithson,  it  is  very  clear,  they  are 
ra  no  manner  expressed  in  hia  bequest.  More 
general  terms  could  not  have  been  used  than  those 
which  convey  his  intention — "  diffusion  of  know- 
Mg«  among  men.^'  Thus  intimating  bis  design, 
be  leaves  the  disposition  of  the  fuo4  to  the  wisdom 


and  judgment  of  Congress.  Had  he  designed  found- 
ing an  Institution  similar  to  the  scientific  schools  of 
France,  what  objection  could  there  have  been  to 
his  expressing  himself  to  this  effect  ?  The  absence 
of  express  directions  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  conclusive  on  this  point,  and  that  Congress  alone 
was  to  adopt  that  plan^  whieh  the  circumstances 
and  necessities  of  the  country  might  demand. 

I  do  not  object  to  due  deference  being  shown  to 
the  subjects  which  claimed  the  time  and  talents  of 
Mr.  Smithson.  A  proper  respect  to  his  memory 
might  seem  to  require  a  more  decided  cast  to  the 
Institution,  in  favor  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  than 
under  other  circumstances  would  be  necessary  or 
expedient.  But  as  all  the  Institutions  of  the  coun- 
try have  given  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  these  useful  branches  of  know- 
ledge, there  is  no  danger  that  the  wishes  of  the 
donor  will  be  departed  from  in  this  respect.  What- 
ever form  be  given  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
the  Natural  Sciences  will  occupy  a  prominent 
position  among  the  branches  of  public  instruction. 

The  question  being  settled  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  over  this  fund,  it  becomes  us  to  consider, 
in  the  next^lace,  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be 
disposed  of.  And  here  I  would  again  join  issue  with 
your  correspondent,  who  advocates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Central  School  of  Natural  Science.  I 
think  an  Institution  already  exists,  which  super- 
cedes the  necessity,  at  this  time,  of  the  entire 
fund  being  impropriated  for  this  exclusive  purpose. 
The  United  States  Military^  Academy  at  West 
Point  is  such  an  Institution  as  your  correspondent 
proposes  to  establish.  It  is  emphatically  a  school 
of  the  Natural  Sciences,  Mathematics,  Astrono- 
my, Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Optics,  &c. 
claim  the  entire  attention  of  its  students,  and,  as 
far  as  its  course  extends,  it  is  justly  regarded  as 
the  first  Institution  in  this  country.  Indeed,  it  may 
proudly  compare  with  similar  establishments  in 
France  or  Germany. 

It  enjoys  a  large  share  of  the  favor  of  the  go- 
vernment and  people,  is  most  liberally  endowed, 
has  extensive  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
and  is  in  every  way  qualified  to  aid  in  the  great 
work  of  "  difihsing  knowledge  among  men."  It 
numbers  now  nearly  one  thousand  graduates,  many 
of  whom  occupy  distinguished  positions  in  the 
scientific  and  literary  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  all  of  whom  are  returning  to  the  government 
a  full  equivalent  for  the  benefits  received.  It 
would  hardly  seem  necessary  at  the  present  time 
to  establish  an  Institution  in  Washington  in  which 
the  same  branches  are  taught  as  at  West  Point ; 
and  until  the  necessities  of  the  country  are  pro- 
vided for  in  other  respects,  such  a  course  might 
be  deemed  unwise  and  unjust. 

Nor  can  I  agree  to  the  plan  which  proposes  a 
system  of  public  and  gratuitous  instruction  by  lec- 
tnres  on  the  most  popular  and  practical  subjects  of 
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human  knowledge.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  per* 
xnanent  good  %«-ould  result  from  such  a  system.  A 
confused  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  various  facts 
of  science  would  thus  be  communicated,  without 
any  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  practical  course 
of  instruction.  The  auditory  continually  varying ; 
few,  comparatively  speaking,  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  full  course  of  lectures  upon  any  one  sub- 
ject, while  the  lectures  themselves  would  of  ne- 
cessity be  of  a  more  popular  character  than  would 
be  consistent  with  a  full  and  thorough  course  of 
instruction. 

An  Institution  that  would  correspond  to  the 
views  of  the  munificent  donor,  and  meet  the  wants 
of  the  whole  country,  should  not  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  any  particular  branch  or  branches  of 
knowledge.  Give  it  a  direction  either  for  science  or 
literature,  and  you  thus  cut  off  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons from  a  participation  in  its  benefits.  Although 
all  are  interested  in  tlic  results  and  achievements 
of  science,  there  are  other  subjects  of  great  im- 
portance which  it  should  also  encourage  and  pro- 
mote. The  labors  of  the  chemist  and  geologist 
contribute  greatly  to  the  supply  of  the  necessities 
of  mankind,  but  there  are  other  professions  equally 
important  and  essential  to  their  comfort  and  hap- 
piness. We  should  not  cramp  the  influence  of 
such  an  institution,  supported  as  it  would  be  by  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  government ;  it  should 
embrace  every  subject  within  the  compass  of  hu- 
man acquisition,  and  aim  at  the  general  *^  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  mcn.'^  It  should  therefore 
be  a  National  University.  It  should  be  supplied 
with  the  ablest  professors  which  this  or  any  other 
country  could  produce.  It  should  have  an  exten- 
sive library,  complete  philosopliical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  laboratories  for  practical  instruc- 
tion. Avoiding  rivalry  with  the  State  Institutions 
of  the  country,  its  design  should  be  to  complete 
what  they  have  begun.  It  should  be  an  Insti- 
tute for  men,  not  boys,  and  should  be  designed  to 
supply  the  defects  which  cannot  be  reached  by  the 
limited  means  of  the  States. 

Such  an  Institution  would  regulate  and  elevate 
the  standard  of  learning  throughout  the  country, 
and,  above  all,  it  would  be  the  means  of  supplying 
our  Colleges  and  Academies  with  thoroughly  edu- 
cated and  well  qualified  professors  and  teachers. 
It  is  in  this  lust  res(>ect  that  the  deficiency  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  mainly  consists.  So  limited 
is  the  course  of  instruction  in  most  of  our  Colleges, 
that  their  graduates  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
professors  are  oflentimes  very  little  better  qualified 
than  the  pupils  of  the  higher  classes  themselves. 
Who  can  expect  an  able  professor  of  chemistry, 
when  the  amount  of  instruction  consists  in  two 
or  three  lectures  a  week  for  one  short  year  ?  No 
laboratory — no  practical  instniction — and  a  bare 
acquaintance  with  the  more  common  experiments 
introduced  in  a  course  of  lectures.     Who  can 


make  an  efficient  professor  of  mathematies,  «|| 
the  course  is  in  many  instances  limited  to  wk 
mechanical  operations  ?  How  is  it  in  li 
How  far  do  the  beauties  and  defects  of  the  ^ 
claim  the  attention  of  the  atadent,  ao  as  to  I 
to  criticise  the  various  authors  read  by  Ua 
Is  it  not  tlie  fact  that  our  profeaaora  an  < 
elected  and  enter  upon  their  dntiea,  not 
sense  of  present  fitness,  but  from  the  hope 
proper  diligence  that  may  in  time  make 
useful  instructors  ?  And  even  with  the  beat 
abilities,  how  often  are  their  energiea  and* 
contracted,  by  the  want  of  proper  books  fori 
and  reference  1  Few  of  the  librariea  in  onr 
Institutions  contain  more  than  five  thooaaii^ 
umes,  and  many  of  them  do  not  number  as 
hundred.  Most  of  these  books  are  of  a 
little  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  inqi 
he  is  thus  left  to  rely  upon  hia  own 
whatever  attainment  he  may  make  in  the 
his  profession.  The  writer  has  felt  the  ii 
nicnce  of  which  he  complains, — an  inconri 
sufiicient  to  dampen  the  ardor  and  contract' 
usefulness  of  any  one.  He  has  been 
the  duty  of  public  instruction  for  many  yeaii|l 
he  has  rarely  been  able  to  command  one 
twenty,  which  in  the  common  course  of  hisi 
it  should  bo  his  duty  to  consult  and  examine^ 

How  admirably  would  such  an  Inatitutioa 
propose,  meet  the  wants  of  the  countiy  in 
respects ! 

But  it  is  argued  that  the  donation  of  Mr. 
son  is  insuflicicnt  for  so  extensive  a  plan. 
it.     But  do  we  depend  alone  upon  this  1 
not  look  for  and  claim  the  aid  of  the  Genenlt 
vernmeiit  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  Ac 
West  Point,  what  has  Congress  done  to 
the  cause  of  Education  ?  Is  it  not  time  that  i 
thing  should  be  done,  and  especially  at  thii 
whrn  the  astounding  developments  are 
our  ears,  which  the  results  of  the  late 
known  1  It  would  seem  as  if  the  donatioo 
Smithson  had  been  providentially  made,  to 
the  deliberations  of  Congress  to  this  too  \aag\ 
lected  subject.      Five  hundred  thousand 
will  make  a  good  commencement,  and,  if  C( 
will  follow  out  the  plan,  a  noble  Institution 
be  the  result. 

Does  any  one  doubt  the  power  of  Congresi 
the  subject  \  Does  not  the  cause  of  Education  i 
legitimately  within  the  meaning  of  that  el 
the  (Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  the] 
of  passing  laws  providing  for  the  general 
What  could  more  conduce  to  tho  public  good,tf  1 
a  greater  degree  promote  the  general  welfaxa  iM 
a  pnident  and  well  regulated  system  of  pablieii 
structioii  ? 

In  cine  of  the  first  messages  of  the  Fal]Mr< 
of  his  (Country  to  Congress,  he  thus  adverts  to  ll 
important  subject, — showing  that  h^  Tieved  ll 
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dncation  u  ooe  which  it  was  the  duty 
■  to  foster  and  promote.  '*  I  have  here- 
oaed  to  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
mcj  of  establishing  a  National  Univer- 
n  a  Military  Academy.    The  desirable- 

I  these  institutions,  has  so  constantly  in- 
h  erery  new  view  I  have  taken  of  the 

I I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of  once 
Uing  your  attention  to  them.  The  As- 
jn  I  address,  is  too  enlightened  not  to  be 
le  how  much  a  flourishing  state  of  tlie 
ieneea  contributes  to  national  prosperity 
ioo.     True  it  is,  that  our  country  con- 

seminaries  of  learning  highly  rcspccta- 
liil,  but  the  funds  upon  which  tliey  rest 
now  to  command  the  ablest  professors 
lerent  branches  of  liberal  knowledge, 
le  motives  to  such  an  Institution,  tho  as- 
>f  the  principles,  opinions  and  manners 
Dtrjrmen,  by  the  common  education  of  a 
oar  youth,  from  every  quarter,  well  de- 
ention.  The  more  homogeneous  our 
Lo  be  made  in  these  particulars,  the 
(l  be  our  prospect  of  permanent  union ; 
ary  object  of  such  a  National  Institution 
the  education  of  our  youth  in  the  sci- 
nrernment.  In  a  Republic,  what  species 
ige  can  be  equally  important,  and  what 
pressing  on  its  Legislature  than  to  pat- 
Imn  for  coDununicating  it  to  those  who 
Jie  future  guardians  of  tho  lil>ertics  of 
f ."  Again :  in  his  Farewell  Address,  he 
omote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  im- 
[nstitotions  for  tho  general  diflusion  of 
I."  It  would  be  needless  to  multiply 
la  which  tlie  most  distinguished  men  of 
J  have  expressed  themselves  equally  fa- 

this  rause ;  and  I  have  only  brought  the 
I  of  Washington  to  the  public  notice,  be- 
r  must  have  weight  with  all  who  properly 
be  character  of  this  great  and  good  man. 
have  allowed  myscU'  to  transgress  the 
id  at  first  designed  for  this  communica- 
lope  it  may  be  the  means  of  directing 
ion  of  others  to  a  subject  which  is  of 
oitaoce  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
7.  S. 


BOaUET. 


'  JUigmoiuttet  ncehedfrom  a  Boquet  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
ditan. 


wu  ever  dear  tu  mc, 
Thoo  darling  little  flower, — 
I  hrcsth*it  ihy  perfect  fragrancy 
Ib  many  a  Northern  bower  ; 


thou  com*8t— though  still  the  •amc— 
WHfa  double  blessing  fraught — 
1* m'ry  of  a  treasured  name, 
U  Osgranec  to  the  heart. 


And  so,  with  twu-fold  vnluc  fraught, 
Thuti  coiu'ttt,  thou  pretty  fluwiT — 

And  bcar'Ht  the  germ  of  many  »  thiiught, 
From  fair  Montpelirr'd  bower. 

Thou  muy'st  \^  ]iroud  thut  lliuu  art  Kent 

Such  mi'ssiigc,  Rwi'ct,  to  lirar, 

And  liavc  thy  nurac-  \\\\\h  |iroudly  hlent 

With  hor'ii — tin*  Gonins  tlirrc. 

Henceforth,  thy  blossom  in  the  groves. 
Like  Tiilisman,  1*11  prise — 

Her  form,  *'  irA««  ntry  body  lovea,''* 
To  conjure  to  my  eyeH. 


ELIZA 


UNCLE  JOHN. 

In  the  catalogue  of  graduates  from  Harvard 
University  for  tho  year  1794,  may  be  seen  the  name 
of  Johannes  W.  To  gather  and  secure  the  fading 
reminiscences  of  one  who  has  long  since  passed 
away  from  among  tho  living  on  earth,  is  not  very 
unlike  catching  at  shadows  or  rccullccting  dreams ; 
but  the  heart  shrinks  at  the  idea  that  what  we  have 
known  and  loved  and  delighted  in,  should  perish 
perfectly  from  the  earth ;  and  when  we  look  back 
from  the  animated  theatre  that  we  now  occupy, 
through  the  shadowy  vista  of  the  ))ast,  and  sec 
how  much,  nav,  how  almost  all  we  have  lost  that 
was  the  charm  of  our  rhildliood — how  natural  is 
the  effort  to  fan  away  the  dust  of  oblivion  that  is 
fast  gathering  over  the  names  and  scenes  that  were 
then  BO  dear  to  us. 

Though  the  sun  that  shone  from  the  orient  in  the 
morning  of  life,  making  tho  dew-drops  that  were 
scattered  in  our  way  to  be  to  us  diamonds  and 
pearls,  may  have  risen  to  the  zenith  and  dried  them 
up,  revealing  to  us  the  truth  that  they  were  indeed ^ 
tiot  diamonds  and  pearls,  but  the  evanescent  dew- 
drops  of  the  morning, — yet  to  the- eye  of  memory 
looking  back  upon  those  visions  of  blessedness,  the 
sun  is  still  in  the  orient ;  the  dew-drops  still  dia- 
monds and  pearls ;  and  the  retros])ection  of  them, 
even,  is  a  refreshment  to  tho  weary,  and  too  well 
instructed  heart. 

"  Uncle  John!"  His  name  was  among  tho  first 
that  fell  upon  my  ear  ;  his  figure  is  among  the  last 
that  will  fade  from  my  memory  ;  and  tho  scenes 
where  I  saw  him,  are  among  the  sunniest  that  have 
a  place  in  my  imagination.  They  are  bright  in 
fancy's  eye — the  apple-orchard,  covering  the  broad 
and  swelling  descent  from  the  rear  of  the  house  to 
"  the  spring,''^  which  was  surroumled  by  oaks  and 
the  early-flowering  maple,  and  threw  up  its  living 
waters  into  its  moss-grown  reservoir,  as  cool  and  as 
sparkling  as  the  water  of  "  Jacob's  well."  Tho 
grove  of  pear  trees — ^the  bell,  the  golden  orange 
and  the  St.  Germain — intermingling  their  branches 
]  with  those  of  the  purple  mulberry  and  red  cherry, 
'  and  protecting  with  their  interlaced  boughs,  "  the 
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knot^^  of  flowers.    The  first  sweet  blossom,  that 

left  "  the  grace  of  the  fashion  of  it**  graved  upon 

the  tablet  of  my  memory,  was  the  bright,  blue  con- 

volvolus,  that  swung  from  its  trellis  in  the  dewy 

morning,  in  the  centre  of  "  the  Ano/.**    Here  was 

the  beautiful  and  appropriate  location  of  many  a 

monarchy  of  bees,  and  here  the  favored  spot  where 

Uncle  John,  in  the  peaceful  lapse  of  the  long,  long 

Summer  days,  would  sit  and  watch  the  insects  as 

they  revelled  in  the  nectar  of  the  flowret's  cup,  and 

soliloquize  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  blessedness, 

"  What  is  this  world  to  me, 
Its  pomp,  its  pleasures  and  its  nonsense,  all?" 

He  wore  a  worsted  cap  of  many  colors,  a  gown  of 
purple  camlet,  and  leather  shoes  adorned  with  an 
ample  buckle  of  polished  steel.  His  staff  and  to- 
bacco-pipe lay  at  his  side — the  former  because  he 
was  frequently  "  light-headed,"  the  other  because 
it  was  his  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  friend. 

Mr.  W.  was  never  married ;  and,  early  in  life,  was 
the  affectionate  title  prefixed  to  his  name,  which 
universal  custom  has  acceded  to  bachelors,  as  their 
rightfttl  honor.  He  was  an  admirer  of  beautiful 
women ;  and  it  is  said,  in  his  youth,  did  actually 
make  overtures  of  a  veiy  affectionate  character  to 
one  whom  he  thought  supremely  so, — but  he  was 
not  successful.  Not  at  all  embittered,  however, 
by  his  disappointment,  he  continued,  even  to  old  age, 
to  consider  **a  fine-tempered  woman,**  as  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  *'  happy  love  a  heavenly 
sight  ;**  and  to  regard  with  intense  interest  the  lot 
of  those  who  enjoyed  the  happiness  that  heaven 
had  denied  to  himself.  He  even  delighted  in  those 
tales  of  fiction,  which  portrayed  the  consummate 
blessedness  of  united  lovers,  in  the  exaggerated 
manner  of  the  novelists  of  the  last  generation;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  sudden  attack  of  sickness 
interrupted  him  in  the  perusal  of  that  most  fasci- 
nating and  dangerous  of  a  most  worthless  class  of 
books — "  The  Qhildren  of  the  Abbey" — ^requested 
a  young  niece  to  sit  by  his  bed-side  and  relate  the 
concluding  events,  as  '^  he  thought  he  should  like 
to  know  before  he  died  whether  Lord  Mortimer 
ever  married  that  young  woman.** 

In  his  early  youth  he  attended  on  the  ministry  of 
Whitefield,  who  was  then  in  the  midst  of  his  min- 
isterial labors  and  successes  in  New  England. 
He  adopted  his  principles,  and  imitated  his  piety, 
and  ever  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  supernatu- 
ral eloquence  of  that  wonderful  man,  and  its  sub- 
lime results.  One  cannot  but  stop  to  inquire  why, 
with  a  naturally  superior  intellect,  and  the  highest 
opportunities  of  education,  with  those  superinduced 
principles  of  piety  which  furnish  the  highest  im- 
pulse to  activity  of  which  our  nature  ia  suscepti- 
ble, he  should  have  numbered  his  three-score-years- 
and-ten,  without  having  devoted  himself  to  any 
honorable  profession,  or  engaging  in  any  of  the 
elevated  and  useful  pursuits  of  life.  But,  in  this 
day,  when  every  thing  that  is  excellent  in  charac* 


ter,  and,  alas !  almost  every  thing  that  is  otbenriae, 
is  traced  to  maternal  influence,  it  is  not  straoce 
that  the  well-attested  fact,  that  few  moral  tod  sco- 
sible  young  men,  have  issued  with  the  blushing  ha- 
nars  of  their  alma-mater  upon  them,  from  the  te- 
nflrable  walls  of  Harvard,  with  less  inteUeetnal  am- 
bition and  high  purpose  of  soul  than  he-^ouM 
remind  one  that  the  strength  of  lus  filial  affection, 
which  was  very  great,  he  often  described  in  coo- 
junction  with  his  mother*8  "  nice  minced  pies,"- 
and  that  the  rapture  which  he  felt  in  retumiiig  to 
her  society  in  college  vacations,  aeemed  not  quite 
distinct  from  that  which  he  felt  in  Us  simahanens 
transition  from  the  baked-beans  and  boilM  beef  of 
college  commons,  to  the  cakes  and  confectionm 
of  his  mother*8  pantry.  Many  a  young  face  hu 
smiled  to  hear  him,  in  the  days  of  his  old  age,  close 
an  animated  description  of  the  solemnitiea  of  as 
ordination— of  which  no  man  perhaps  ever  atteol* 
ed  more  than  himself— with  a  not  less  glowing  ife^ 
scription  of  the  "  great  plum  pudding,**  tbatgnccd 
the  table  of  his  hospitable  host.  Bot  his  life  ra 
filled  up  with  acts  of  benevolence  and  pietr ;  **  the 
blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  peiisb,  came  opm 
him,  and  he  chiused  the  widow*s  heart  to  siog  for 
joy  ;**  he  dealt  his  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  "  hethit 
was  poor,  without  covering,  was  wanned  with  ih« 
fleece  of  his  sheep.** 

Is  it  uncharitable  to  observe,  and  is  it  unwise  tn 
record  discrepancies  of  character  in  the  good^  Or 
is  it  not  rather  both  wise  and  charitable  to  obsem 
and  record,  that  we  may  remember  and  avoid  thea^ 
Let  the  youth,  who  is  cultivating  and  exeifisiB^ 
with  most  praiseworthy  care,  the  hdy  charitiMoi 
gentle  sympathies  of  our  nature,  while  his  intel- 
lectual and  physical  powers  are  becoming  feebl« 
from  inaction,  and  useless  from  neglect;  imagiM 
Uncle  John,  in  the  indulgence  of  his  nral  ti?'* 
training  the  delicious  pea,  pruning  tbe  cumoixn^ 
gooseberry  bush,  and  cultivating  with  most  pecc- 
liar  care  his  useless  favorite — ^the  splendid  tobacco 
plant,— while  his  fine  intellect  was  without  appw- 
priate  emplojrment — ^the  more  important  dcpirt- 
ments  of  agricultural  economy  neglected— and  thib 
his  extensive  and  often  ill-diiected  charities,  ^ 
very  essentially  impairing  the  fair  and  beaatihii 
patrimony  that  he  loved  so  well ;— and,  perhaps. 
the  record  of  Uncle  John's  inconsistencies,  may  not 
be  altogether  in  vain. 

He  rests  beneath  the  Sumach,  in  the  quiet  gnT^ 

yard  of  N ,  awaiting  the  resurrection  of  ti* 

just.  His  name  will  soon  have  passed  from  earih, 
or  be  found  only  in  the  catalogue  of  Harvard,  or » 
"Alden*s  Collection  of  American  Epitaphs;"  W 
he  wUl  have  a  name  better  than  that  of  Sons  aw 
of  Daughters,  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord,  when  w 
hearts  in  which  his  memory  is  still  cherished  vw 
aflfection,  shall  with  his,  have  become  motiowrt* 
forever. 

Maine, 
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MUSINGS. 

BY  AHSLU,  OF  LOUISTILUi,  KKNTnCKr. 

I  wandered  oat  one  summer  night, 

Twas  when  my  years  were  few — 
The  breete  was  singing  in  the  light. 

And  I  was  singing  too. 
Tiie  BMODbeams  lay  upon  the  hill. 

The  shadows  in  the  Tale, 
And  here  and  there  a  leaping  rill 

Was  laughing  on  the  gale. 

Ose  fieecy  elood  upon  the  air 

Was  all  that  met  my  eyes — 
It  floated  like  an  angel  there 

Between  me  and  the  skies. 
I  clapped  my  hands  and  warbled  wild 

As  here  and  there  I  flew, 
For  I  was  hot  a  careless  child. 

And  did  as  children  do. 

The  wares  came  dancing  o*er  the  sea 

In  bright  and  glittering  bands ; 
Like  liule  children  wild  with  glee 

They  linked  their  dimpled  hands. 
They  linked  their  hands — but  ere  I  caught 

Their  sprinkled  drops  of  dew, 
They  kissed  my  feet,  and  quick  as  thought 

Away  the  ripples  flew. 

l^e  twilight  hours  like  birds  flew  by, 

Af  lightly  and  as  free ; 
Ten  thousand  stars  were  in  the  sky, 

Ten  thousand  in  the  sea ; 
Forerery  wave  with  dimpled  check. 

That  leaped  upon  the  air, 
Hiid  caught  a  star  in  its  embrace. 

And  held  it  trembling  there. 

The  foong  moon,  too,  with  upturned  sides, 

Her  mirror'd  beauty  gave ; 
And  as  a  bark  at  anchor  rides, 

She  rode  upon  the  wave. 
The  sea  was  like  the  heaven  above, 

As  perfect  and  as  whole, 
Save  that  it  seemed  to  thrill  with  love, 

As  thrills  the  immortal  soul. 

The  leaves,  by  spirit-voices  stirr'd. 

Made  murmurs  on  the  air, — 
Low  marmors,  that  my  spirit  heard. 

And  anawer'd  with  a  prayer : 
For  twas  upon  the  dewy  sod. 

Beside  the  moaning  seas, 
I  teamed  at  first  to  worship  God, 

And  sing  such  strains  as  these. 

Tlie  flowers,  all  folded  to  their  dreams, 

Were  bowed  in  slumber  free, 
By  breezy  hills  and  murmuring  streams. 

Where  e*er  they  chanced  to  be. 
No  guilty  tears  had  they  to  weep, 

No  sins  to  be  forgiven ; 
They  ck)sed  their  eyes,  and  went  to  sleep, 

Right  in  the  face  of  heaven. 

No  coetly  raiment  round  them  shone, 

No  jewels  from  the  seas, 
Yet  Solomon  upon  his  throne 

Was  ne'er  arrayed  tike  these. 


And  just  as  free  from  guilt  and  art, 

Were  lovely  human  flowers. 
Ere  Sorrow  set  her  bleeding  heart 

On  this  fair  world  of  outs. 

I  heard  the  laughing  wind  behind, 

A-playing  with  my  hair— 
The  breezy  fingers  of  the  wind. 

How  cool  and  moist  they  were ! 
I  heard  the  night-bird  warbling  o'er 

Its  soft  enchanting  strain— 
I  never  heard  such  sounds  before. 

And  never  shall  again. 

Then  wherefore  weave  such  strains  as  these. 

And  sing  them  day  by  day. 
When  every  bird  upon  the  breeze 

Can  sing  a  sweeter  lay  7 
rd  give  the  world  for  their  sweet  art. 

The  simple,  the  divine; 
rd  give  the  world  to  melt  one  heart 

As  they  have  melted  mine. 


«A  GREEN  HAND'S  FIRST  CRUISE." 

Reflections  on  Privateering,  Privateeramen,  and  other  mat> 
ters,  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  **A  Green  Hand's  First 
**  Cruise.  By  a  Younker.  2  vols.  12mo.  Balttoiore: 
"Cushing  &  Brother— 1841." 

The  romance-reading  part  of  the  community  is 
under  many  obligations  to  Mr.  Cooper,  who  origi- 
nated the  sea  novel.  The  path  which  he  opened 
has  been  successfully  followed  by  Captains  Mar- 
ryatt,  Chamier  and  others;  and  scenes  on  ship- 
board have  vied  in  interest  with  any  other  crea- 
tions of  the  fancy.  The  authors  mentioned  have 
sought,  by  description  of  the  perils  of  the  storm, 
the  maddening  excitement  of  the  conflict,  or  the 
scenic  beauties  which  the  ocean  sometimes  dis- 
plays, to  arouse  the  imagination  and  gratify  the 
taste.  The  avidity  with  which  the  sea  stories  of 
Cooper  and  Marryatt  were  read,  shows  how  well 
these  writers  have  succeeded.  But  they  have 
sought  alone  to  please  the  fancy.  No  moral  les- 
sons are  taught  in  their  pages;  nothing  can  be 
gleaned  from  them,  to  make  men  better  or  wiser : 
rather,  much  mischief  has  been  done,  by  the  im- 
pressions which  young  and  enthusiastic  minds  have 
derived  from  the  contemplation  of  scenes  and  ac- 
tions, far  too  highly  colored  to  give  just  notions  of 
real  life.  Not  so  with  the  book  under  notice. 
Though  bearing  a  title  that  would  seem  to  rank  it 
with  the  novels  of  the  day,  it  is  not  entirely  a 
work  of  fiction.  The  Author  states  that  his  pages 
are  extracts  from  the  Log  Book  of  Memory;  and 
asserts  that  the  incidents  have  all  their  data,  though 
necessarily  shaded  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
imperfections  of  memory. 

The  Green  Hand's  First  Cruise  is  in  a  Priva- 
teer ;  and  his  recollections  bear  ample  evidence  of 
the  degrading  nature  of  the  service.     The  book  is^ 
valuable  on  this  account ;  and,  we  believe,  might 
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extreme.   We,  ourselves,  claim  some  intimaeyvik, 
the  class;  and  have  kept  many  a  watch  wilhi 
lors  in  a  Frigate's  "Top,"  where,  on 
clear  night,  their  practical  jokes,  "  strange 
and  queer  expressions,  have  excited   in  ni 
uncontrollable  laughter,  as  to  break  in  npM 
thoughts  of  the  "  officer  of  the  deck,^  and 
from  him  a  sharp,  stem  "  Silence  in  the  MainTc 
It  is  in  scenes  like  these,  that  one^s  mind  dweUii 
the  character  of  the  seaman  with  pleasure ; 
battle  and  the  storm,  excites  oar  admiration, 
always  commands  our  regard.     Jack  is  a 
ral   favorite;   and,   as  for  our  own  seanm, 
hope  to  see  their  happiness  and  well-being 
the  peculiar  care  of  a  grateful  nation.     Oar  Ni 
hits  been  a  pride  and  a  wonder.     In  all  putii 
the  world,  we  have  heard  its  praises;  and 
that  the  public  mind  seems  to  be  particularly! 
towards  it,  we  would  "  fain"  "  shove  in  our 
and  say  a  few  words  about  a  service  we  loivj 
well. 

The  lustre  which  the  deeds  of  Hull,  Di 
Bainbridge,  Stewart,  Perry,  M^Donough,! 
RENCE,  Blakely,  Jones  and  WARRnreTon 
shed  upon  the  American  Navy,  still  glows 
it.     Deeply  concerned  are  we  to  say,  that  tkei 
putation  of  the  ofUcers  of  the  present  day  is 
enhanced  by  the  "  gleam  of  this  glory."    They ! 
upon  their  memory.    It  is  true  that  the  junior  < 
have  had  no  chance ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,! 
they  would  stand  the  test  of  their  country^s  ji 
if  tried  upon  their  own  merits.    Every  one 
ted  with  the  character  of  the  Navy  Officers  of  j 
present  day,  will  admit  that  the  courage  of  tbeM| 
tcrans  still  dwells  in  the  hearts  of  their 
A  lamentable  but  glorious  instance  has  been 
exhibited,  in  the  fate  of  young  Undekwoov 
Henry,  (tionorcd  be  the  gallant  dead,)  who 
covering  the  retreat  of  their  unarmed  boatli 
from  the  attack  of  a  horde  of  ruthless  aai 

But,  the  present  condition  of  the  Navy 
shows  that  there  is  something  wrong.    Wc 
to  want  the  judgment  and  unanimity  of  action  I 
cessary  to  maintain  for  the  Navy,  that  loiky  p 
tion  which  it  has  hitherto  occupied  in  the 
tion  of  men.     It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  ikiftj 
present  condition  is  any  thing  but  a  good  one. 
ficcrs,  of  all  ranks,  are  crying  out  for  reform;! 
yet,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  out  exactly 
is  they  want.    Some  say  one  thing, — some 
One  begs  to  be  made  an  Admiral.     Another 
claims,  "  Whi/  make  Admirals^  when  then 
command  to  give  them,,  at  all  suited  to  the 
Parsers  arc  growling,  because  they  are 
Keepers;''''  and  Doctors  want  more  pay. 
Members  of  Congress  and  influential  men  arei 
gustod  and  disheartened ;  and,  not  knonviog 

to  do,  DO  NOTHING. 

Wc  had  fondly  hoped,  that,  in  the  adminUt^ 


arrest  the  impulse  of  many  a  youth,  who,  (while 
ignorant  of  the  hardship  and  degradation  to  which 
he  would  be  subjected  in  his  pursuit,)  should  seek, 
by  a  cruise  in  a  IVivateer,  riches  and  adventure. 
Our  Author's  Privateer  may,  we  suppose,  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  her  class ;  and  she  exhibits  a  rare 
picture.     Her  crew  is  made  up  of  all  tliat  cupidity, 
utter  rocklcssuess,  and  false  impressions  can  bring 
together.     Seaman,  Ijandsman,  and  Loafer  (who  is 
generally  a  compound  of  the  Arst  two,  and  is  known 
in  the  ports  of  the  Western  C'oast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, as  a  ^'  Beach  Comber,'^)  all  find  berths  in  such 
a  craft.     The  reckless  seaman  ships,  because  it  is 
a  Ship ;  for  your  real  old  *'  Salt"  cares  little  about 
the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  he  may  be  en- 
gaged, provided  he  gets  his  allowance  of  grog,  and 
can  have  his  hammock  swung  by  the  blue  surge  of 
his  familiar  friend, — at  once  his  cradle  and  his 
grave.     The  Loafer  ships  for  mischief;  thoroughly 
a  scoundrel,  he  goes  for  plunder ;  and  it  matters  lit- 
tle with  him  whether  the  individual  upon  whom  he 
operates  be  friend  or  foe.     The  Landsman  (unless 
he  be  a  jail-bird)  is  brought  into  the  service  by 
deceit,  lying,  treachery ;  he  goes  on  board,  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  to  be  somethings — may-be, 
a  little  better  than  the  Captain — that  he  is  to  make 
a  summer  cruise  of  a  few  months,  and  return  home 
laden  with  treasures.     Wofully  does  he  find  him- 
self deceived ;  and  bitterly  does  he  curse  his  own 
stupidity,  when  he  finds  himself  hanging  on  a  yard, 
over  a  raging  sea,  and  tearing  off  his  finger  nails, 
in  ineflfectual  attempts  to  grasp  the  *'*•  skin*'  of  a 
frozen  topsail.     We  do  not  pity  him;  for  ho  was 
led  by  avarice.    But,  in  this  last  class,  may  be  some 
youth  of  promise,  who  was  induced  to  join  our  Pri- 
vateer by  love  of  adventure,  by  a  spirit  of  daring, 
and  a  hope  of  renown ; — he  has  shipped  gladly,  and 
undoubtingly ; — he  longs  to  enter  into  association 
with  the  bold  and  manly  sailor,  and,  in  confiict  with 
his  country's  foes,  to  win  his  laurels  at  the  cannon's 
mouth; — he  joins  the  ship,  and  sails ; — immediately 
his  eyes  begin  to  open ; — he  finds  himself  associated 
with  villains  of  every  hue;  and,  upon  his  first  cap- 
ture of  a  merchantman,  discovers  that  he  is  little 
better  than  a  common  robber.     Disgusted  with  his 
trade,  with  the  profanity  and  obscenity  of  his  com- 
rades, and  the  petty  tyranny  of  his  officers, — he 
determines  to  quit  ojythe  furst  opportunity ; — but  he 
may  be  captured, — ^no  may  be  herded  in  a  prison, 
with  wretches  of  every  name  and  nation;  where, 
after  years  of  bitter  repinings,  of  shame,  regret,  re- 
morse, ho  yields  in  despair;  becomes  brutalized, 
and  worse  than  the  worst  around  him.    To  such  an 
one,  a  knowledge  of  the  fucU  exhibited  in  this  work 
would  be  a  treasure ;  and  for  this  wc  particularly 
commend  it,  both  to  tlie  young  and  the  old,  hut  more 
particularly  to  the  young.     Our  Author  shows  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  manners 
of  the  "  Tar ;"  and  some  of  his  imitations  of  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of'*  Jack,"  are  ludicrous  in  the  says  of  **  Harry  Bluff;'  our  Navy  Offiuen  bii| 
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I,  foand  an  ananimoos  expression  of  their 
wishes.    Clear,  forcible,  and  far-sighted,  these  Es- 
sajs  hare  won  for  their  author  golden  opinions 
from  *'  all  sorts  of  men."    The  pnblic  press  teemed 
rith  eommendations  of  them ;  and  Navy  Officers, 
in  eoQTention,  at  Philadelphia  and  Washington,  de- 
tennined  to  republish  one  of  them,  to  be  laid  on 
the  desks  of  Members  of  Congress.     We  hoped 
afld  believed  that  these  writings  would  form  a 
guide-book  for  the  next  Secretary  of  the  Nary; 
and  that  not  one  voice  would  have  been  raised  in 
opposition  to  them.     But,  alas !  for  the  Navy,  we 
were  deceived.     We  have  recently  seen  two  or 
three  publications  from  Navy  Officers,  attempting  to 
contravene  the  opinions  and  views  set  forth  in  the 
^*  Scraps  from  the  Laicky  Bagf^  and  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  these  Essays  provided  no  full  and  effi- 
cient remedy  for  the  disease,  which  all  seem  to 
admit  is  fixed  upon  the  vitals  of  the  Navy.    These 
writers  may  have  formed  an  honest  difference  of  opi- 
nion with  ^Harry  Bluff i^  but  this  appears  to  us  an 
oDfoitunate  time  to  have  expressed  it.     They  have 
thrown  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  great  cause 
of  reorganisation,  in  which  the  friends  of  the  Navy 
are  engaged ;  and  we  would  recommend  that  their 
ofHttions  be  closely  and  thoughtfully  scanned,  ere' 
credence  is  given  to  their  statements,  or  confidence 
to  their  reasoning.     It  makes  one  angry  to  see  this 
spirit  of  opposition.    Why — why,  cannot  officers, 
in  seaman's  phrase,  ^^  heave  iogeikerV^ 

For  ourselves,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
baa  been,  or  can  be,  offered  for  the  improvement 
of  the  service,  more  efficient  than  the  views  set 
forth  in  ^*  Scraps  from  the  Lucky  Bag;*^  and  we 
^oald  recommend  to  the  Officers  of  the  Navy  that 
tbej  should,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  urge 
the  new  Secretary  to  give  these  papers  a  full  and  fair 
examination,  with  the  view  of  being,  in  some  mea- 
sme,  goided  in  his  course  by  the  practical  wisdom 
^d  experience  exhibited  in  them. 

^  Mais  revenons^  &c.  &c. — ^we  have  been  too 

long  from  our  subject.     Our  Author  did  meet  with 

3  portion  of  the  fate  we  imagined  for  ^*  some  youth 

of  promise ;"  he  was  "  herded  in  a  jHrison  with 

wretches;*'  and  well  was  it  for  him  that  he  had  in 

his  nature  something  more  than  promise,  or  he 

would  have  hardly  failed  falling  into  the  latter  part 

of  the  imaginary  predicament  of  our  youth.    Boldly 

and  manfully  did  he  resist  the  temptations  to  evil, 

hy  which  all  were  beset ;  and  he  came  out  from  the 

prison,  nnficathed  by  the  pestilential  influence  of 

^^  scoondrelism  around  him.     We  have  since 

Icoown  him  as  Foreman  and  Proof-Reader  in  our 

^n  office ;  and  can  safely  aver,  that  neither  the 

(^ise  in  the  Privateer  nor  the  abode  in  the  Prison 

(odd  at  all  affect  the  moral  rectitude  of  his  nature. 

Re  passed  through  the  glowing  furnace  of  temp- 

Ution  and  evil,  and  yet  there  was  no  "smell  of  fire 

0(1  his  gannents.'*    Aa  a  Printer  and  Proof-Reader, 

i&  baji  fev  equals;  and,  we  may  add,  in  all  sin- 


cerity, that  we  have  rarely  known  a  man  whose 
conduct  was  governed  by  more  elevated  principles 
of  honor  and  morality.  And  he  was  as  modest  as 
he  was  amiable.  We  shall  never  forget  the  many 
happy  hours  we  spent  in  his  society,  when  we  were 
both  sojourners  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Bay  State. 
Even  at  this  distant  day, — for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  since  passed  over  our  heads,  searing 
our  visage,  and  sprinkling  snows  upon  our  brow,— 
even  now  we  distinctly  remember  the  day  whea 
"  The  Younker*^  first  entered  our  office,  in  his  blue 
sailor  garb,  and  asked  for  employment-^-and  the 
modest  blush  which  jnantled  over  his  cheek  when, 
in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  from  us,  he  hesitatingly 
spoke  of  his  qualifications.  We  found  him  not  less 
faithfiil  to  his  duties  than  skilful  in  his  profession — 
and  when  he  voluntarily  left  our  employment,  we 
parted  from  him  as  from  a  friendt  whose  unassu- 
ming worth  had  won  its  way  to  our  heart.  As  he 
reads  these  lines,  Pinckney-street,  and  the  *'  plea- 
sant days"  which  we  spent  together,  will  revive  in 
his  mind,  like  the  sweet  tones  of  "remembered  mu- 
sic.'' He  will  think  again  of  the  parting  hour, 
when  he  concluded  to  "  try  his  fortune"  in  a  milder 
climate — He  will  recollect  with  what  emphasis  the 
young  Virginian  bade  him  "  God  speed,"  and  uttered 
a  heartfelt  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon 
his  efforts.  And  heartily  do  we  rejoice  to  know 
that  our  friend,  after  a  boisterous  and  adventurous 
youth — making  the  polar-star  of  Truth  and  Honor 
his  guide — escaping  all  the  quicksands  and  shoals  of 
the  great  sea  of  Human  Life,  in  whose  bosom  lie 
engulphed  so  many  daring  spirits,  and  whose  coasts 
are  strewed  with  the  wrecks  of  ambition,  folly  and 
crime,  has  found  safe  anchorage  in  a  pleasant 
harbor.  May  the  halcyon  continue  to  spread  its 
wings  over  his  quiet  and  beautiful  and  prosperous 
home! 

The  Book  exhibits  a  curious  and  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  prisoners 
at  Dartmoor.  We  liad  not  thought  that  such 
license  of  speech  and  action  had  been  tolerated  in 
the  prisoners  at  that  famous  jail.  They  drank-^ 
they  quarrefled— fought — gambled — ^rioted.  The 
English  officers  and  soldiers  in  charge  of  the  prison 
appear  to  have  exhibited,  on  some  occasions,  a 
degree  of  toleration  towards  the  prisoners,  which, 
we  had  supposed,  had  nevd^been  exercised  to- 
wards them.  We  do  not  wish  to  defend  the  bru- 
tal conduct  of  the  commandant,  Shortland,  who 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  prisoners, — by 
which  some  eight  or  ten  were  killed,  and  many 
others  wounded ; — for,  according  to  the  Author's 
showing,  so  violent  a  procedure  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  necessary,  upon  that,  nor  any  other 
occasion;  but  we  do  not  see  how  such  turbu- 
lent spirits  could  have  been  kept  in  the  necessary 
degree  of  obedience  and  subordination,  except  by 
strictly  enforcing  the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions^    They  had  disobeyed  orders—disregarded 
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entreatiea — despised  and  laughed  at  threats — ^re- 
fused to  give  up  prisoners  demanded  for  punish- 
ment— insulted  and  stoned  the  ofllcers — ^taunted 
and  abused  the  soldiers — and  seemed  determined, 
by  every  moans  in  their  power,  to  drave  upon  their 
own  heads  the  heaviest  measure  of  punishment. 

The  style  of  the  Work  is  easy  and  agreeable, 
though  possibly  too  technical,  to  please  the  general 
mass  of  readers.  We  can  readily  imagine  how 
an  old  "Salt,*^  (generally  the  gravest  of  human 
beings,)  seated  upon  a  **  Match  Tub,"  on  his  "  Fore- 
eastle"  home,  would  chuckle  over  its  humor.  We 
have  ourselves  enjoyed  it ;  and  we  heartily  wish 
the  '*  Green  Hand's  First  Cruise"  the  meed  of  suc- 
cess it  merits. 


THE  ENTHUSIAST'S  FATTH. 

Say  yoa,  that  the  wreath  of  greatneas 

Can  but  by  a  few  be  won  ? 
It  there  not  in  every  apirit, 

Strength  to  gain  the  race  we  run  ? 

Cannot  strong  and  stem  ambition 

Trace  for  us  our  chosen  way  ? 
Would  you  oouaael  calm  submisaion 

To  the  aoul  that  sighs  for  sway  ? 

Would  you  fetter  dreams  so  restless, 

Yet  untested  in  their  might, 
Would  yon  stay  the  thoughts  so  earnest. 

Ever  heavenward  in  their  flight  ? 

Is  it  Tain,  this  ceaseless  yearning 

For  a  consecrated  fame  ? 
Is  it  vain,  this  quenchless  burning 

For  a  proud  and  deathless  name  t 

Teach  me  not  so  sad  a  lesson, 

Let  me  lire  to  labor  still ; 
Much  the  hopeful  heart  can  bring  us, 

Much  the  firm,  unwavering  will ! 

What  were  Life,  if  lody  wishes 
Did  not  light  its  waste  of  woes  ? 

Death,  with  all  its  dearth  of  action. 
But  without  its  blest  repose ! 

Away,  with  wisdom  taught  to  sadden 
The  dawning  day  of  after  worth ! 

Crush  not  hopes  so  free  and  fearless. 
Fleeing  every  taint  of  earth ! 

Not  for  me  a  faith  so  lowly, 

Not  for  me  so  calm  a  life  \ 
Be  mine  the  wildness  of  existence, 

With  all  its  rapture  and  its  strife ! 

Every  heart,  with  onward  impulse. 

Bears  its  destiny  within, 
And  to  faint  or  falter  not 

Is  to  grasp  what  we  would  win. 

All  the  fate  of  years  is  written 

In  aspirations  of  our  youth, 
And  best  success  will  ever  brighten 

The  upward  way  of  right  and  truth ! 
Wateritmn.  j.  t.  l. 


aUOTIDIANA. 

BY    J.     B.    8N0DORA88,    M.    D. 
NO.  VII. 

Those  who  use  the  epithets  "  disagreeable"  and 
**  forbidding,"  when  discoursing  of  winter,  surely 
do  injustice  to  the  season.  There  is  something  in 
the  influence  of  this  season  of  frosts  and  snow  and 
wind,  which  tends  to  elevate  and  perfect  cmr  do- 
mestic sympathies.  The  very  wind  which  howls 
mournfttlly  and  chillingly  around  the  homestead, 
seems  to  drive  our  hearts  into  an  intimacy  of  kin- 
dred feeling  (an  almost  identity  of  spirit)  we  never 
feel  during  the  hours  of  the  vernal  or  sanuner  di- 
visions of  the  year.  It  is  now  man  may  be  filial- 
ly happy — if  ever — as  he  gives  vent  to  the  livelier 
emotions  of  his  nature.  Now  he  may  have  leisure 
to  hold  communion  with  those  he  loves  most — b» 
kindred  and  neighbors — while  he 

**  Hangs  over  the  enlivening  blaze ** 

grateful  to  a  kind  Providence  for  the  comforts  of 
a  home.    What  magic  in  that  little  word,  for  him  1 

Winter  is  the  season  for  mental  delights — for 
mental  activity.  Amid  the  dry  and  sultry  days  of 
sunm)er,,the  whole  being  appears  to  soffer  from  a 
languor  and  exhaustion  totally  unbefitting  intellec- 
tual pursuits.  Our  thoughts  are  sluggish  and  tur- 
bid, and  seem  to  flow  through  the  channels  of  the 
mind,  as  do  the  waters  of  some  stagnant  stream,  too 
laxy  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  lightest  summer- 
leaf  that  may  have  fallen  upon  its  dull  and  sense- 
less bosom.  Not  BO  at  the  present  seaAm.  At 
the  atmosphere  becomes  colder  and  dryer,  the  body 
casts  off  all  sluggishness  of  feeling,  and  the  emo- 
tions of  the  heart  become  quickened, — as  doet 
the  pulsation  of  every  artery,  and  flow  of  every 
vein.  The  whole  being  seems  rejuTenescent. 
Such  is  the  well-known  sympathy  of  the  corporeal 
and  mental  systems,  that  the  intellectual  £aeoltic5 
share  largely  in  the  change.  They  become  more 
and  more  energetic,  and  respond  with  more  free* 
dom  to  impressions  received  by  the  brain  through 
the  media  of  the  senses. 

Tasks  from  which  the  mind  would  have  shrunk 
during  the  languid  moments  of  the  solstitial  season, 
are  in  winter  undertaken  not  only  promptly,  bat,  it 
may  be,  eagerly.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  intel- 
lect moves  harmoniously  for  the  accomplishmeDt 
of  whatever  effort  we  may  have  in  view.  Not  a 
wheel  nor  spring  seems  out  of  place.  Equally 
active  are  the  moral  faculties.  We  may  now 
call  home  thoughts  which  have  been  playing  tra- 
ant,  like  schoolboys  when  too  hot  for  study,  and 
employ  them  upon  themes  grave  or  gay,  eaptivatine 
or  profound.  The  volumes  which  we  may  have  es- 
sayed in  vain  to  peruse  with  profit  in  summer,  and 
returned  to  the  shelves  of  the  seldom  opened  case, 
are  now  lifted  from  their  dusty  beds,  to  feed  the 
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appetite  of  the  mind,  ioatead  of  Boalless  worms. 
We  may  select  soch  as  suit  oar  peculiar  prediloc- 
tions,  and  glean  from  their  pages,  as  from  the  har- 
T8st-field,  rich  sheaves,  for  the  use  of  the  soul,  and 
itore  away  the  fruits  of  our  toil  in  the  granary  of 
the  mind— or  we  may  take  those  that  are  designed 
(0 ''  b  guile  the  tedious  hour,'*  and  awaken  pleasing 
emotions  in  the  breast.     We   may  now  dire  into 
the  depths  of  philosophy,  in  search  of  pearls  of 
intellectnality,  which  lie  hidden  far  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ''Tasty  deep*' — or  soar  aloft  on  the 
wings  of  frjicy,  through  the  ethereal  regions  of 
poetry  and  of  song.     It  must  be  delightful  to  the 
student  and  the  amateur  in  letters,  to  anticipate 
the  annual  return  of  a  season  in  which  he  may  so 
felicitously  enjoy  the  companionship  of  volumes 
from  which  he  has  in  fonner  successive  years, 
reaped  pleasures  mind-enriching  and  soul-elevating ! 

VUI. 
The   season  of  which  I  have    discoursed  in 
the  foregoing  number  is  that  likewise  in  which 
our  PERIODICAL  iiTBRATCRK  ts  morc  likely  to  be 
enjoyed  and  appreciated.    I  know  that  many  per- 
tom  can  manage  to  peruse  the  contents  of  most 
of  our  monthlies,  in  the  warmest  weather — espe- 
cially when  their  contents, — too  light  at  all  times, — 
are  rendered  still  noore  thoughtless,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate them  to  the  state  of  the  mind ;  but  such 
iasoea  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the  literature 
of  this  department.     For  my  own  part,  I  can  al- 
ways peruse  the  contents  of  our  quarterlies  and 
monthlies,  with   greater  satisfaction,  during  the 
season  df  long  nights  and  cold  days.     But,  if  such 
if  the  esse  with  an  inhabitant  of  a  city,  how  much 
more  so  with  country-readers.     During  the  busy 
periodB  of  the  year,  when  the   fallow  must  be 
'*  tamed,''  the  seed  sown,  and  the  harvest  reaped, 
the  agricultural  classes  have  little  time — much 
less  of  inclination — for  the  perusal  of  a  periodical. 
It  is  when  the  plough  and  the  hoe  and  the  scythe 
are  laid  by,  and  the  precious  grain  is  safely  stored 
in  the  gamer  or  the  neighboring  mill,  (or,  what  is 
better,  exchanged  for  that,  the  pursuit  of  which 
I'-ioted  the  plough  and  the  sickle,)  that  the  farmer 
OUT  take  his  favorite  quarterly  or  monthly  in  hand ; 
^  with  the  bla2ing  urutinted  fire  before  him,  and 
his  family  around,  derive  from  its  varied  contents 
tbu  which  will  give  to  the  granaries  of  the  mind 
tresh  treasures  of  wisdom,  purchased,  in  our  high- 
ly favored  day,  far  more  cheaply  than  have  been 
^  fruits  of  his  summer-toil,  which  are  now  sup- 
piring  the  wants  of  mere  physical  nature.     I  can- 
H  tee  how  any  fanner  can  so  far  lose  sight  of 
^  welfare  of  those  dependant  upon  him,  and  his 
'^  true  Miss,  as  to  fail  to  secure  the  advantages 
'Has  derivable  from  this  branch  of  our  literature ! 
And  yet,  how  many  thousands  of  agriculturists 
^fi  cm  land  spend  the  long  and,  to  them,  tedious 


snres  of  even  a  netui^/^er— -cheaply  as  are  those 
e very-day-encyclopaedias  now  issued.  Let  such, 
then,  of  this  pitiable  class  into  whose  hands  ray 
remarks  may  chance  to  faU,  by  borrowing  (as  is  too 
likely  to  be  the  case)  or  accident,  determine  to 
*'  test  the  virtues"  of  our  periodical  literature — to 
which  newspapers,  as  well  as  magazines,  belong- 
by  the  procurement  of  at  least  one  daily  or  weekly 
and  some  good  monthly  companions  for  the  winter. 
They  will  prove  companions  indeed  to  the  com' 
panionless — and  *'  weU-springs"  of  delight  to  those 
who  may  be  surrounded  by  the  objects  of  parental 
care.  Then  they  may  adopt  the  language  of  the 
author  of  the  *'  Seasons,"  in  which  he  says, 

"  And  much  he  smilee,  nor  recks  the  storm  that  blows 
Without,  and  rattles  on  his  humble  roof." 

IX. 

It  is  a  pity  logicians,  in  their  classifications,  had 
not,  along  with  their  "  argumentum  ad  absurdum"— 
*'  ad  ignorantiam"— and  the  like— given  us  an  ar- 
gumentum ad  nauseam.  Had  they  thns  favored 
us,  one  would  know  where  to  class  various  argu- 
ments penned  npon  Btron. 

Among  the  many  opinions  promulged  npon  the 
everlasting  theme  of  his  lordship's  life  and  charac- 
ter, (if  character  he  really  had,)  that  is  the  most 
extraordinary  which  declares  that  "Miltoh  has 
been  styled  the  prince  of  poets ;  but,  so  far  as  frtie 
poetry  is  concerned,  and  semblances  of  nature, 
imagery,  of  fancy  and  imagination  may  be  thrown 
into  the  scale,  thc  priitcb  or  poets  will  bb  cast 

INTO    THE    SHADE    BY    THE    SUPERIOR    GENIUS    AND 
TRANSCENDENT  TALENTS  OP  LORD  G.  N.  BtRON  ! !" 

Reader,  I  have  supplied  the  exclamation  point»-^ 
supposing  the  author  of  the  sentiment  surely  had 
forgotten  to  use  them  in  thns  giving  vent  to  his 
emotions,  when  contemplating  the  character  of  his 
great  favorite.  Could  any  one  have  selected  more 
expressive  words  for  a  burlesque  panegyric  t 
Surely  not.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  become 
sick  of  the  eulogiums  upon  Btron,  I  am  constant- 
ly meeting  with.  They  are  as  nauseating  as  ipe- 
cacuanha. Seriously — for  the  matter  is  assuming 
an  important  aspect — is  it  not  time  the  rank  of 
this  poet  were  settled  ?  Or  shall  we  permit  his 
youthful  admirers  to  render  the  very  memory  of 
his  name  disgusting  to  moral  men — and  thereby 
to  unduly  disparage  his  literary  merits  ?  Now,  I 
am  ready  to  admit,  that  he  possessed  talents  of  a 
high  order.  (How  well  he  used  them,  were  a 
very  different  question.)  But  I  have  no  notion  of 
being  humbugged  into  the  belief  that  all  the  poetic 
talents  granted  to  humanity  were  crammed  into 
his  cranium---large  as  the  phrenologists  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  discover  it  to  have  been.  If 
some  of  his  more  candid  biographers  and  personal 
acquaintances  have  not  belied  him,  the  secret  of 
the  *'  fire  of  his  genius"  will  have  to  be  referred, 


^Hirs  of  winter,  onhlessed  by  the  intellectual  trea-  not  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Nine,  but  of  gin  and 
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water.  Likely,  it  would  have  been  fully  as  appro- 
priate for  his  publishers  to  have  placed,  instead  of 
the  Roman  characters,  G.  T.  between  the  stanzas  of 
Don-Juan — ^which  might  have  been  either  inter- 
preted, "  gin-toddy,"  or  "  gone  to  toddy."  While 
penning  parts  of  that  poem,  he  is  stated  to  haye 
taken  a  glass  of  gin  and  water  at  the  turn  of  almost 
every  leaf  of  his  MSS. — of  which  conduct  one  of 
his  devoted  attendants  is  reported  to  have  spoken 
as  *'  a  very  queer  habit."  Queer  enough,  indeed, 
for  the  poet  whose  fame  is  destined  to  eclipse  even 
that  of  the  "  divine  poet ;"  who,  as  he  informs  us, 
attempted  no  "  middle  flight,"  but  sang  of  God  and 
the  angelic  hosts ! 

It  is  time — ^high  time — ^that  the  true  character 
of  this  poetic  rake  and  outcast  were  exhibited ; 
and,  if  compatible  with  the  design  of  these  brief 
pieces,  I  should  take  pains  to  hold  up  the  mirror 
of  his  own  thoughts  before  the  character  of  Bjrron. 
I  have  room  for  one  passage  only,  which  must 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  what  he  has  uttered,  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Scriptural  declaration,  that  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh. 
The  reader  will  find  the  passage  to  which  I  refer, 
in  one  of  his  Lordship's  letters,  penned  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romillt, 
'  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  England  has  ever 
had  to  boast.'  The  only  cause  of  ofifence  was, 
having  been  professionally  engaged  by  Lady  By- 
ron's friends,  and  having  done  his  duty  towards 
her  as  a  client.  Here  is  the  language  of  exulta- 
tion— Slanguage  more  becoming  a  fiend  than  the 
worst  of  men : 

"  I  have,  at  last,  seen  •  •  •  shivered,  who  was 
one  of  my  assassins.     When  that  man  was  doing 
his  worst  to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree,  branch 
and  blossom — when,  after  taking  my  retainer,  he 
went  over  to  them — ^when  he  was  bringing  desola- 
tion upon  my  hearth  and  destruction  to  my  house- 
hold gods — did  he  think  that  in  less  than  three 
years,  a  natural  event — a  severe  domestic,  but  an 
expected  and  common  calamity — ^would  lay  his 
CARCASS  IN  a  CROSS-ROAD,  or  Stamp  his  name  in  a 
verdict  of  lunacy  !•••••••    But  he  is  in 

his  grave  and  **  ••••  !"• 

The  reader  may  readily  imagine  the  words  for 
which  the  five  asterisks  are  substituted  by  the  bi- 
ographer, to  mean  something  horrific — ^most  like- 
ly— "  IN  HELL !"  It  is  wonderful  that  any  man,  not 
destitute  of  the  common  attributes  of  humanity, 
could  steady  his  pen  sufiSciently  to  inscribe  such 
sentiments !  He  surely  could  not  have  been  sober 
at  the  moment.  Yet  it  was  to  this  high-daring 
(perhaps  I  ought  to  call  it  low-daring)  that  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  is  mainly  attributable.  He  dared 
to  pen  what  other  poets  could  not  venture.  He 
indulged  in  fits  of  passion,  and  emotions  ever-va- 
rying— hellishly  profane,  or  hypocritically  pious — 
thoughts  which,  if  they  ever  found  a  home  in  the 

♦  Moore's  Byron,  toI.  ii. 


brains  of  other  poets  of  the  age,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  lost  to  propriety  and  virtue  to  utUr 
them.  Even  the  holy  shrine  of  Christiuiity  did  oot 
prove  too  sacred  for  the  trampling  feet  of  his  Iit^ 
rary  charger.  Indeed,  he  himself  avows  his  wil- 
lingness to  sacrifice  the  gloriooB  doctrines  of  otn 
holy  religion  upon  the  altar  of  that  rery  same 
ambition  which  he  declares,  in  his  Napoleoo  ode, 
to  be  "  less  than  littleness."  He  declared  it  to  be 
his  opinion,  that  "no  poet  should  be  tied  doton  by  a  di* 
rect  prof ession  of  faith.*''  Whyt  Lethisownwordi 
answer,  reader : — *^  Metaphysics  open  a  wide  field- 
nature  and  an^i-Mosaic  speculations  on  the  origin 
of  the  world,  a  wide  range — and  sources  offoetry^ 
are  shut  out  by  Christianity.*** 

Is  this  the  creature  who  is  to  eclipee  MiLT05t 
He  found  the  best  sources  of  poetry  opened  bj 
Christianity — ^not  "  shut  out." 

As  to  the  poetical  abilities  of  Lord  Byron,  I 
boldly  affirm,  that  they  have  been  overrated— rof^jr 
overrated.  His  poetry  is  not  natural— but /orr;i. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  with  one  of  his 
daily  habits.  The  Latin  poet's  notion,  that  a  poet 
is  "  bom,  not  made,"  (poeta  nascitur  nonfit,)  is,  by 
no  means,  verified  in  his  case ;  for  he  was  made  i 
poet  by  the  force  of  education,  in  its  bro&dest 
sense — ^by  the  circumstances  of  his  life— in  whifk 
the  stimulus  of  drunkenness  had  no  small  a^ncr. 
He  told  little  more  than  the  naked  truth  when  be 
said  to  the  author  last  quoted  that—"  gin  and  wstei 
was  the  source  of  cUl  his  inspiration^ 

Byron's  longest  poems  are  mere  patchwori- 
histories  of  his  own  despicable  career,  and  of  tbe 
just  censures  and  desertions  of  his  earlier  friendi. 
There  is  no  unbroken  concatenation  of  thonght, 
as  in  Milton.  The  stanzas  of  CmLDE  Harolds, 
appear  to  have  been  (to  use  a  homely  and  probibly 
unused  figure)  woven  together  like  the  "fiHin? 
of  a  rag-carpet.  Here  we  find  pieces  of  new.- 
there  of  old  and  worn-out  gi^nnents.  Nowismf' 
of  filthy  silk  or  worsted— then  something  so  rick 
and  brilliant  in  texture  and  coloring,  that  we  tbini 
it  a  pity  it  should  be  found  in  snch  mean  fellow- 
ship and  use. 

X. 

Notwithstanding  the  envenomed  and  uncharitable 
bearing  of  Daniel  O'Connell  towards  tbe  Anifr 
rican  people,  on  account  of  the  tolerance  of  »zrt- 
ry,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  deep-toned  interest  fi»: 
him  in  his  sphere  as  the  **  Great  Liberator. 
have  no  disposition  to  disguise  the  feeUng.  i" 
cause  for  which  he  is  constantly  employing  ^ 
power  of  his  tongtte  and  pen — that  of  the  "Rjp**^ 
OP  THE  Union,"  is  ^just  cause,  if  ever  canse  «> 
just.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  British  Ministry  to  at- 
tempt  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  trtf 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue.  Ireland  tf  lol"^- 
manly  oppressed — oppressed  beyond  endniaoce^ 
*  Medwin's  Jomnal,  p.  197. 
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80  much  so,  that  the  wonder  with  me,  is  not  that 
O'CoHNixi.  and  the  Irish  people  are  so  mnch  agi- 
tated, but  that   they  are  not  tenfold  more  so,  by  a 
Tiew  of  the  wrongs  they  are  sofiering,  when  that 
riew  is  made  so  clear  by  the  eloquence  of  such  a 
master  spirit.     It  is,  to  me,  amazing  that  mortU 
forces  are  relied  upon  at  all  for  the  attainment  of 
political  and  religious  freedom — and  that,  like  the 
CoiaTisTS,  the  Rbpbalbrs  do  not  rush  madly 
forward  under  the  impulses  of  a  yery  whirlwind  of 
physical  force.     I   have  ever  been  a  friend   of 
*'  Repeal^^ — and  think  a  calm  examination  of  the 
facts  would  allay  the  prejudices  of  thousands  of 
our  people  who  profess  not  to  see  wherein  Ireland 
is  ''  so  Tery  much  oppressed,*^  and  how  she  would 
be  ^  benefitted'*^  by  a  legislatiye  reinstatement.  To 
those  who  profess,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  uncom- 
promising advocates  of  equal  electoral  and  legisla- 
tiye priyileges,  I  would  say,  in  the  language  of  our 
own  Declaration, — ^  let  fticts  speak  to  a  candid 
world  r 

What  are  the  facts  ?  I  will  content  myself  with 
eUting  a  few,  which  cannot  be  uninteresting  to 
those  who  are  conyersant  with  the  subject,  and  sure- 
ly astounding  to  those  who  haye  not  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  history  of  the  contest  now,  as 
for  yean,  carried  on  in  Ireland.  Here  are  the 
plain  figures,  from  which  any  one  may  draw  his 
cocclosions.  Let  the  sum  be  worked  as  it  may, 
the  tnie  answer  will  be — oppression.  I  rely  for 
■tatistics  upon  a  recent  letter  of  the  able  corres- 
poodent  of  the  New  York  American. 

England,  with  a  population  of  thirteen  millions, 
baa  505  repreaentatiyes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— while  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  eight 
millions,  has  only  105.  Thus  England,  with  a 
population  not  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Ireland, 
ba3  about  Jive  times  as  large  a  representation. 
Scotland  has  only  two  and  a  half  millions,  repre- 
Aeoted  by  53  members.  She,  therefore,  with  a 
population  less  than  one  thirds  claims  more  than 
Ao/f  as  many  repreaentatiyes.  In  fair  proportion, 
if  Scotland  has  53,  Ireland  ought  to  haye  150,  in- 
itead  of  105.  But  look  at  Wales,  with  eight  hun- 
(ired  thousand  of  population,  represented  by  28 
members  of  the  Commons.  Now,  if  Wales  is  en- 
titled to  that  number,  Ireland  should  be  allowed 
2S0  members,  instead  of  105,  as  at  present.  So 
irrricB  would  decree,  if  not  tyranny. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  present  agitation  must 

^  heeded  and  assuaged  by  a  change  of  some  sort. 

f  If  1  **  repeal  of  the  Union*^  is  not  the  result,  a 

^yal  of  the  aboye  and  other  grieyances  too 

bry  to  be  borne,  is  all  that  can  preyent  it.     The 

,  ^;  has  come — nay,  I  may  say,  the  hour  is  at  hand, 

'  ^t  national  and  emphatic  sense — ^when  something 

f^/  be   done.    '*  Perhaps,'*  and  '*  may-be,**  are 

'  ^ords  no  longer  to  be  used.     They  are  not  to  be 

^nd  in  the  yocabulaiy  of  the  millions  who  are 

^nduig  op  their  shouts  from  every  highway  and 


byway  in  Ireland.  If  we  are  to  put  any  faith  in 
the  prophetic  sentiments  of  the  great  master-spirit 
to  whom  the  destinies  of  Erin  appear  to  be  en- 
trusted,— the  spirit  of  "  Repeal**  has  gone  forth 
through  the  land,  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  it 
rushes,  with  the  torrents,  down  eyery  mountain- 
side— ^leaps  up  from  the  yallies,  and  bounds  oyer 
the  plains — ^it  echoes  through  the  cities,  and  re- 
sounds along  the  banks  of  Ireland's  beautiful  riyers. 
To  adopt  entire  his  own  blazingly  eloquent  words— 
'*  LiBBRTY  is  on  the  unld  winds  of  heaven,  and 
pROYiDBNCB  has  decreed  that  Ireland  shall  once 
more  be  a  nation  !" 

With  a  modification  to  suit  their  notions  of  di- 
yine  control,  the  sons  of  Erin  might  adopt  the  lan- 
guage which  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Juno, 
when  she,  under  circumstances  of  adyersity  and 
trial,  consoles  herself  with  the  reflection  : — 

"  Not  all  the  Gods  are  partial  and  unjust." 

If  there  be  a  proyidential  supenrision  of  national 
aflTairs,  justice  will  yet  be  meted  out  to  oppressed 
Ireland,  howeyer  reluctantly  a  British  Ministry 
may  yield  to  an  unseen  control  of  yisible  agencies. 
Ireland  will  yet  shine  as  one  of  the  brightest  gems 
in  the  coronal  of  freedom, — all  the  brighter  for 
the  riyers  of  blood  in  which  it  has  been  washed, — 
streams  of  mortality,  which  gushed  from  sources  aa 
pure  as  the  hearts  of  her  martyred  Emmetts,  to  fill 
the  great  ocean  of  her  future  immortal  glory ! 


MR.  JEFFERSON. 

As,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  his 
Biographer,  Professor  Tucker  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  the  reyiewer  of  the  Biography,  be- 
lieved to  be  Judge  Abel  P.  Upshur,  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  have  exerted  and  continue  to  exert  a 
greater  influence  on  our  countrymen  than  those  of 
any  other  individual  living  or  dead — it  is  surely  a 
matter  of  some  importance  that  they  should  be 
correctly  understood.  The  pages  of  the  Messen- 
ger, it  appears  to  me,  cannot  be  more  usefully  and 
scarcely  more  piously  devoted,  than  to  the  cor- 
rection of  any  misrepresentation  of  the  opinions  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Jefferson. 

On  page  466,  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  of 
Jefferson,  by  Professor  Tucker,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs  :  "  Mr.  Jefferson's  construction  of  the 
'*  Constitution  (federal)  was  strict  or  liberal,  accord- 
"  171^  as  he  conceived  the  national  good  would  be 
"  best  promoted  by  »/." 

Were  Mr.  Jefferson  now  alive,  I  believe  he 
would  reject  this  ascription  with  almost  as  much 
zeal  and  scorn  as  he  would  the  imputation  of  a 
moral  blemish.     For,  unless  I  have  labored  under 
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the  grossest  delusion,  the  chief  and  special  object 
of  his  actions,  and  his  most  earnest  wish  sabse- 
qaently  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
was  to  practice  himself,  and  inculcate  upon  others, 
the  necessity  of  an  uniformly  strict  construction  of 
that  instrument.  Indeed  this  impression  is  sanc- 
tioned by  a  remark  in  a  different  part  of  his  biog- 
raphy (page  481),  where  it  is  expressly  said,  '*  Mr. 
Jefferson  always  favored  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,^^  This,  in  my  opinion,  correctly 
defines  him  as  a  politician;  and  the  first  quotation, 
being  directly  antagonistical,  should  be  expunged. 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Alexander  Hamilton  were  rivals 
in  politics,  and  the  founders  of  schools,  pro/essing, 
as  far  as  the  construction  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  inTolved,  opposite  principles.  The  former, 
believing  that  at  least  powers  enough  for  the  na- 
tional good,  were  embraced  within  a  strict  and  lite- 
ral construction  of  it,  was  a  strict  constructionist. 
The  latter,  believing,  that  the  public  good  required 
that  many  powers  should  be  exercised  by  the 
General  Government,  which  could  not  rightfully 
be  used  if  the  doctrine  of  strict  construction  was 
admitted  to  be  correct,  contended  that  a  liberal 
construction  was  proper,  and  should  be  adopted. 
If  this  be  not  the  difference  between  the  political 
principles  of  these  two  distinguished  individuals, 
and  of  Republicans  and  Federalists  generally,  from 
their  day  to  ours,  then  I  confess  I  know  not  what  the 
difference  was  or  is.  Would  Hamilton  have  want- 
ed a  stronger  government  than  ours  might  fairly  be 
made,  by  construing  the  constitution  liberally, 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  its  officers,  the  national 
good  required  or  would  be  promoted  by  it  ?  Be^ 
lieving  as  I  do,  that  the  first  quotation  is  wholly 
incorrect,  and  that  it  does  Mr.  Jefferson  gross  injus- 
tice, I  hope  Professor  Tucker  will  give  it  his  serious 
consideration,  and  expunge  it  from  his  work  in  the 
next  edition — in  the  event  of  his  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  justice  to  this  great  benefactor  of  our 
race  requires  the  correction.  This  has  become 
the  more  necessary,  since,  in  the  careful  and  able 
review  of  the  Life  of  Jefferson,  which  appeared  in 
the  double  number  of  the  Messenger,  for  Septem- 
ber and  October  1840,  the  reviewer  says,  that  ano- 
ther passage  contains  the  ''  only  very  striking  in- 
''  stance  of  inaccurate  information  or  hasty  judg- 
"  ment  to  be  found  in  his  whole  work  \"  and  again, 
that  "the  true  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  both 
"  personal  and  political,  cannot  be  better  learned 
"  than  in  the  work  before  us.*'  If  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Jefferson,  and  its  Reviewer,  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  passage  of  which  I  complain  is  cor- 
rect, and  requires  neither  qualification  nor  expunc- 
tion, — will  they  not  have  the  goodness  to  explain 
what  was  the  real  difference  between  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  by  the  founders  of  the 
Federal  and  Republican  parties  1  Or,  if  they  de- 
cline this — that  they  will  at  least  tell  us  which  of  the 
two  passages  quoted  from  the  Life  of  Jefferson  is 


correct^— lor  tney  are  plainly  and  undeniably  con- 
tradictory.    Both  cannot  be  true.* 

That  my  motives  may  not  be  misconstnied,  I 
must  add  that  I  place  a  very  high  estimate  on  Pro- 
fessor Tucker's  work;  and,  with  the  exceptioa 
naibed,  believe  it  one  of  the  most  correct  and  im- 
partial biographies  which  I  have  ever  te&d.  la 
my  opinion,  our  country  generally,  and  the  repab> 
lican  party  in  particular,  owe  its  author  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  for  exhibiting  our  great  .Jeffer- 
son to  the  world  in  his  full  and  fair  proportions. 
He  has  swept  off,  with  the  besom  of  truth,  the  foul 
cobwebs  which  malicious  and  disappointed  aspirants 
had  hung  so  plenteously  around  him. 

A  HATITB  OF    TIROtHU. 

*  NoTB. — The  contndictioB  adverted  ta  by  oar  cosTts- 
pondent,  is  rather  teemmg  than  aatuU.  It  mmy  be  pctfetiij 
true,  as  stated,  by  Professor  Tucker,  that  "  Mr.  JefTencf) 
always /atx>red  a  strict  construction  of  tbe  constitutkic ." 
and  yet  it  may  be  not  less  true  that  his  "  oonatractios  cf 
the  constitution  was  strict  or  liberal,  according  as  be  ooa- 
ceived  the  national  good  would  be  best  promoted  by  it" 
The  one  was  theory,  exemplified  by  his  writings  ;  tbe  o4bc: 
prmelicef  illustrated  by  his  official  acts.  We  need  only  re- 
fer to  one  of  the  latter — we  mean  the  Treaty  with  Fracce, 
by  which  Louisiana  was  annexed  to  the  Union.  Where^, 
by  a  atrict  oonstmetion  of  the  constitotion,  did  Mr.  Jeffcr-  ' 
son  find  his  authority  for  that  purchase  ?  He  a^Uniu  him- 
self its  indefensibility  upon  constitutional  groundm,  and  re- 
fers to  the  "  national  good"  as  his  motive  and  his  dcfcuet 
for  overleaping  the  limits  of  his  constitutional  power.  Yrt 
that  act  was  pleaded  as  a  precedent  for  tbe  sabseqiient  pxur- 
chase  of  Florida  from  Spain  1  So  true  is  it,  that  tbe  prfct- 
dent  of  to-day  becomes  the  law  of  to-morrow  ;  ft^^d  mas; 
evils  "  rush  into  the  State.**  We  advert  to  this  htstoric-&I 
fact,  not  to  censure  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  ba: 
to  vindicate  the  accuracy  of  Professor  Tucker. — £d.  Men. 


THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY. 
Learn  to  know  the  value  of  money.  This  is  a 
most  essential  point.  The  want  of  economy  lead» 
to  the  decay  of  powerful  empires,  as  well  as  of  pri- 
vate families.  Louis  XVI  perished  on  the  scafiok 
for  a  deficit  of  fifty  millions.  There  would  hare 
been  no  debt,  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  no  le- 
volution,  no  loss  of  the  sovereign  aathority,  no  tra- 
gical death  bnt  for  this  fatal  deficit. — Madam  Cam- 
pan's  Letters  to  her  Son. 

AVERSION  TO  ATTORNEYS. 

I  have'  heard,  and  partly  know  it  to  be  trve,  thai 
not  only  heretofore  was  there  no  lawyer  nor  attor^ 
ney  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  bat  in  Sir  George  Carr  V 
time,  1588,  an  attorney  coming  to  settle  there  was* 
by  his  command;  and  with  a  pound  of  candles  has** 
ing  at  his  side  lighted,  with  bells  aboot  his  If^fv^ 
hunted  out  of  tbe  island.— O^AsfuftrV  Mesmuirs  i*/* 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  1700. 
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THE  FAREWELL  OF  w6^TER. 

I  leare  ye  for  awhile,  my  friends ;  to  other  climes  I  fly — 
For  here  the  smiiiDg  Spiing  hath  dawned,  with  its  blue  and 

sonny  sky ; 
The  Toices  that  once  wel<»med  me,  in  my  stainless  garb  of 

snow, 
An  biddmf  me  a  long  farewell,  and  laughing  whUe  I  go. 

I  faia  would  list  one  parting  wish,  amid  those  tones  so  gay ; 

One  last,  low  word  of  tenderness,  to  speed  me  on  my  way. 

3at  1  only  bear  the  Spring-birds*  songs  in  their  wild  trium- 
phant swell, — 

And  not  a  sound  of  kindness  comes  to  soothe  my  sad  fsae- 
well  !— 

I  grieve  to  find  a  newer  friend  thus  greeted  in  my  pjace, 
That  I  depart  to  leave  with  ye,  no  memory  and  no  trace ; 
That  the  sympathy  which  shared  alike  your  sweet  and 

lonely  luKirs, 
Is  buried  and  foxgcAten  now,  beneath  those  fragile  flowers. 

I  sm  wafted  on  my  dreary  path,  by  the  stem  wind*s  chilling 

might — 
And  the  tempest-cloud  is  closing  round  to  hide  ye  from  my 

sigbt; 
Fain  would  I  send  a  parting  sigh,  one  farewell  gift  of  snow, 
Bet  the  filing  flakes  w3l  turn  to  tears ;  and  weeping  thus — 

Igo! 

Do  all  the  ties  old  times  bare  knit,  thus  perish  in  your  hearts ; 
IXjes  Itghcer  friendship  follow  fast,  the  true  one  that  departs  ? 
Too  sad  tlte  thought,  that  even  thus,  earth's  young  affections 

fade, 
Arid  boman  hearts  retain  no  trace,  that  human  lore  had 

made!  j.  t.  l. 


DELIRAMENTA  PHILOSOPHORUM : 

OB,  THE  VAGARIES  OF  LEARNED    MEN. 

L«a^  where  we  may,  be  serious  where  we  can. 

Pope, 

Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reatonj 
Like  aweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh. 

Hosndti. 

Goodwin,  one  of  the  most  foolish  and  visionary 
■pecdatists  of  the  last  century,  has  penned  these 
words :  **  there  is  an  insanity  among  philosophers 
that  has  hrought  philosophy  itself  into  discredit.'' 
Though  the  writer  of  this  sentence  must  be  justly 
naked  among  these  insane  beings,  yet*  we  must 
COB fes3,  that  he  has  in  this  made  an  assertion  which 
cuntaios  too  much  of  truth.  The  different  sys^ 
terns,  which  have  been  broached  by  philosophy,  es- 
pecially thoee  of  a  remote  age,  could  they  all  be 
coOected,  woold  present  to  the  eye  of  the  curious 
one  of  the  most  complete  satires  on  the  dignity  of 
tlie  human  mind,  that  has  ever  been  penned.  The 
bire  recital  of  the  systems  which  have  been  claim- 
ed, and  that  seriously,  by  men  of  the  most  towering 
iMeQects,  at  varions  periods  of  the  world,  would 
tt  once  excite  our  mirth  and  our  compassion.  We 
voold  regard  its  authors  with  the  same  feelings 


with  which  we  behold  some  one  of  the  inmates  of 
an  insane  hospital,  when  we  see  him  robing  him* 
self  in  all  the  fantastic  articles  with  which  he  can 
possibly  clothe  himself,  and  move  among  his  fellow 
maniacs  aping  the  king,  and  assuming  all  the 
airs  of  him  w^ho  possesses  thrones  and  sceptres. 
Amused,  as  we  are,  at  his  harlequin  dress  and 
movements,  we  are  at  the  same  time  filled  with  the 
most  profound  pity ;  nay,  we  almost  weep  at  the 
sight  which  thus  brings  before  us  *'  a  mind  un- 
moored," it  may  be,  a  once  splendid  intellect,  bereft 
of  reason,  a  giant  mind  broken  down  to  idiocy ; 
alas, 

"  The  mind  still  there,  but  turned  astray, 

A  wandering  bark,  upon  whoae  pathway  shines 

All  stars  of  heaven  except  the  guiding  one." 

If  any  class  of  men  have  exhibited  follies,  it  has 
been  those,  who,  soaring  above  their  fellows,  have 
dwelt,  as  they  supposed,  in  the  empyrean  heights  of 
philosophy,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  the  pos- 
session of  the  walks  of  truth  and  reason,  which 
vrete  trodden  by  none  save  themselves.  It  is  not 
just,  however,  to  assert,  that,  amid  the  multiplicity 
of  philosophic  investigations,  no  truths  were  evolv- 
ed ;  that  it  was  fdly  all.  As  we  unfold  the  pages 
of  musty  lore,  we  are  captivated  and  rapt  in  ad- 
miration as  we  peruse  some  of  their  divine  specu- 
lations. We  are  ready  to  exclaim,  as  Cicero  did 
with  regard  to  one  of  them,  '*  Erarre,  mehercule, 
malo  cum  Platone,  quam  cum  istis  vera  sentire;" 
we  would  almost  rather  err  with  these  sublime 
theorists,  than  follow  the  simple  steps  of  our  own 
common  sense  leaders.  We  wish  it  were  possible 
to  blot  the  follies  from  their  systems,  to  forget  that 
they  ever  possessed  them :  we  almost  wish  that 
Pythagoras  and  the  divine  Plato  could  rise  from 
their  sepulchres,  and  with  their  own  pens  erase 
the  absurdities  which  they  left  behind  them,  and 
thus  suffer  time  to  perpetuate  their  memories,  as 
objects  of  veneration  only;  and  not,  as  they. now 
are,  objects  of  veneration,  and  at  the  same  time 
ridicule  and  pity ;  for  in  reading  them  we  are  filled 
at  one  moment  with  astonishment,  and  anon  with 
supreme  contempt. 

The  philosophy  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome 
was  speculative  purely,  and  it  was  to  this  we  may 
attribute  most  of  their  errors.  Their  systems  were 
founded  on  the  a  priori  method  of  reasoning,  whose 
groundwork  is,  that  we  possess  a  knowledge,  not 
derived  from,  but  independent  of,  reason  and  expe- 
rience. It  was  left  for  other  ages  to  form  insti- 
tutes, founded  on  analytical  investigation :  it  was  left 
for  Locke  to  declare  that  the  mind  was  a  tabula 
raza — that  it  was  furnished  with  ideas  of  sensible 
qualities  by  external  objects — and  that  the  mind 
being  thus  furnished,  the  understanding  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  own  operations;  applying  thus  to 
the  mind,  the  doctrine  which  Bacon  had  before  ap- 
plied to  physics  :  that  observation  and  experience 
constitute  the  sole  foundation  of  true  knowledge. 
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It  was  almost  solely  in  moral  philosophising  that 
the  ancients  appeared  to  make  any  approximations 
to  truth.  Many  of  their  speculations  in  this  de- 
partment, were  splendid  and  sublime,  and  worthy  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  of  any  age  or  of  any  country. 
Indeed  we  cannot,  even  with  all  the  knowledge  we 
now  possess,  conceive  it  possible  for  human  reason, 
unaided  by  light  divine,  the  light  which  beams 
through  the  revelation  of  God,  to  conceive  a 
more  perfect  and  pure  system  of  morals,  than 
was  inculcated  by  some  of  the  *'  m3rriad-minded'^ 
men  of  Greece.  What  can  be  more  complete 
than  tliat  which  was  strenuously  inculcated  by  Py- 
thagoras ?  He  taught,  that,  while  man  possessed  the 
propensities  common  to  beasts, — while  he  was 
subject  to  the  passions  of  pride,  avarice  and  am- 
bition,— lie  also  possessed  the  nobler  seeds  of 
virtue,  and  a  taste  whose  perfect  and  most  unal- 
loyed gratifications  were  to  be  found  in  pleasures 
purely  mental  and  moral ;  that  as  the  mind  had 
always  a  consciousness  of  the  past,  no  enjoyment 
could  be  liad  where  the  mind  looked  back  upon  past 
guilt ;  and  as  it  was  filled  with  anticipations  of  the 
future,  it  was  equally  impossible  to  possess  happi- 
ness while  we  were  the  subjects  of  fear  with  regard 
to  coming  existence.  How  nearly  does  this  ap- 
proach the  moral  doctrine  which  pervades  the 
scripture,  that  happiness  is  the  consequent  of  ho- 
liness, misery  that  of  guilt,  and  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  rob  the  future  of  its  terrible  solemnities  is 
the  consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  a  repose 
in  Ilim  who  fulfilled  the  requisitions  of  a  broken 
law,  and  opened  up  a  pathway  to  immortality  ?  Py- 
thagoras wanted  tlie  Bible  to  make  known  this  last; 
any  further  his  system  seems  complete.  Plato 
engendered  a  code  of  moral  notions  almost  as  pure 
as  that  of  the  Samian  philosopher.  He  seems  to 
have  had  some  idea  of  the  universal  depravity  of 
the  race,  for  he  taught,  as  a  cardinal  doctrine,  that 
the  greatest  concern  of  man  was  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  favor  of  the  preexistent  cause,  and 
that  to  do  this  was  to  fulfil  the  highest  object  of 
created  intelligences ;  and  that  he  would  thus,  by 
continuous  care  and  diligence,  repossess  himself 
of  those  immaculate  powers  with  which  he  had 
been  originally  endowed.  Socrates  it  is  known 
was  esteemed  the  most  pure  of  heathen  philoso- 
phers. His  noble  defence,  when  arraigned  before 
the  most  august  assembly  in  the  world,  is  the  high- 
est eulogium  upon  his  unsullied  character  and  the 
purity  of  his  doctrines.  "  Athenians,  I  honor  and 
love  you !  But  I  choose  to  obey  God  rather  than 
you ;  and,  to  my  latest  breath,  will  never  renounce 
my  philosophy,  nor  cease  to  exhort  and  reprove 
you,  and,  according  to  my  custom,  will  tell  each 
one  of  you,  as  you  come  in  my  way,  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than  of  amass- 
ing wealth  and  acquiring  glory,  credit  and  digni- 
ties ;  while  you  neglect  the  treasures  of  wisdom, 
truth  and  prudence,  and  take  no  pains  to  render 


your  soul  as  good  and  perfect  as  it  is  eapiUi ; 
becoming  T"  His  doctrines  are  too  well 
require  a  place  here.  He  was  the  fint  to 
moral  philosophy  to  a  system ;  and  thus,  by 
ing  men  to  a  consideration  of  the  pnnciplflt  iC^ 
tion  and  motives  of  conduct,  he  brou^ 
phy  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  elerated 
greatest  moral  dignity. 

These  views  of  this  noble  triomTirate 
lated  to  excite  in  us  e\'ery  feeling  of 
admiration ;  and  we  cannot  bat  deplore  the 
stances  which  kept  them  from  a  knowiedfa 
only  true  God,  and  of  that  system  of 
which  was  inculcated  in  the  codes  of  the  Jl 
hierarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  church  Catholic  of  { 
own  day.  In  contemplating  theae  indivii 
the  grand  efforts  which  they  made  to 
path  of  truth,  we  see  that  humaa  reason, 
its  mightiest  exertions,  is  utteriy  unable  to 
this  discovery,  and  that  human  philosophy,  ■ 
loftiest  flight,  cannot  reach  the  summit  of 
tion — that  perfection  is  to  be  found  onlj  b 
word  of  God.  It  is  true,  we  admitted 
theories  of  these  sages  embodied  much  thill 
excellent  and  true  ;  but  it  is  only  in  HeaTm^i 
book,  that  the  principles  of  morality,  without  i 
gle  blurr  or  defect,  are  to  be  found.  Then, 
now,  unaided  reason  was  unable  to  aaceitaii] 
true  foundation  of  virtue  and  the  nature  and 
of  moral  obligation.  Whilst  it  told  us  thift 
pincss  was  to  bo  pursued  by  fulfilling  the 
of  the  preexistent  cause,  it  could  not  dedaie 
designs,  nor  furnish  a  perfect  rule  to  direet 
lowers  in  the  way  to  perfect  happiness.  Ni 
philosophers  could  ag^ree  on  particulan; 
could  be  found  who  would  unite  on  a  single  i 
code.  They  constantly  diflfered  in  respect  tei 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the 
of  human  felicity.  One  made  riches  and 
comforts  essential ;  another  considered  it  toi 
in  acquisition  of  truth,  and  regarded  the 
,  uf  a  single  intellectual  truth  of  more  worth 
I  the  wealth  of  *■  Ormus  or  of  Ind,'  and  sat 
his  tub  asking  of  the  mightiest  of  monarcbs 
save  the  absence  of  his  shadow.  In  the  f  b 
Epicurus,  even  the  happiness  of  the  Det^T] 
consummated  in  the  sensualities  of  quiet, 
nectar  and  ambrosia ;  another  asserted  that 
happiness  was  only  found  when  beholding 
struction  of  our  enemies,  and  the  eleTstioa 
friends.  It  was  only  the  Gospel,  coming 
sanction  of  the  Almighty,  that  covered 
ground  of  moral  obligation,  and  laid  the  (ml 
dation  of  virtue.  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Loiij 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  soul  and  strength, 
neighbor  as  thyself!^'  **  Love  your  enemiei^] 
for  those  that  persecute  you,"  was  the 
incarnate  son  of  God !  Here,  when  humsm 
failed  in  finding  a  rule  of  universal  a[ 
finite  Wisdom  interposed,  and  the  hunUe 
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Mary  embodied,  in  a  siogle  sentence,  what  the  phi- 
lofiophj  of  mgea  had  failed  to  discoyer.     The  groTes 
ot'  Andemizs,  and  the  banks  of  Tiber  and  Illysas, 
heud  mneh  of  high  discourse,  bat  it  was  upon 
Moant  Olivet  that  the  golden  rule, ''  Do  unto  others 
»  Te  would  they  should  do  unto  you,"  first  had  its 
atterance.     We  hare,  however,  wandered  from  the 
path  we  purposed  treading.     We  intended  to  walk 
amoog  the  rubbish  or  follies  of  philosophy,  but  our 
ere  was  caught  by  the  beautiful,  and  we   were 
compelled  to  stop,  admire  and  pay  our  tribute  to 
tliese  efforts  of  the  mighty  dead ;  and  lest  some 
good  Christian  should  charge  us  with  pouring  too 
deep  a  tribute  at  a  heathen  shrine,  we  have  justi- 
fied ourselves,  by  acknowledging,  that,  even  in  their 
ethereal  researches,  they  bad  not  fully  laid  open  the 
way  of  truth — they  had  only  had  some  glimmer- 
ings of  light  divine  shooting  athwart  their  paths, — a 
single  ray  of  true  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  deep, 
deose  darkness ;  they  had  caught  a  faint  adumbra- 
tion of  that  God  and  that  immortality  which  is  only 
foood  fully  revealed  in  the  written  word  of  Truth — 

'*Bat  a  faint  shadow  of  ancertain  light: 
Soch  as  a  lamp,  whose  life  does  fade  away  ; 
Or  as  the  moone,  eloathed  with  dowdy  night. 
Does  show  to  him,  that  walkes  in  feare  and  sad  affright." 

Faerie  Queene. 

To  our  task  then.     It  has  often  been  remarked 
that  there  never  has  been  a  system  of  religion  or 
pseudo-science,  which  has  not  had  votaries  to  em- 
brace iL    There  has  not  been  an  imaginable  ab- 
•ordity  springing  up  in  the  brain  of  man,  but  has 
been  adopted  by  some  learned  individual,  who  has 
defended  it  with  a  force,  erudition  and  power  of 
mind,  worthy  of  the  cause  of  truth.     Many  of 
these  visions  have  been  as  crack-brained  as  the  le- 
gends of  Spanish  knight-errantry,  or  the  rhapsodies 
of  a  lowe  sick  troubadour.     With  the  light  we  now 
posaessy  how  amusing  is  it  to  read  some  of  the  no- 
tions of  many  of  the.  philosophers  of  antiquity. 
We  look  back,  nay,  we  look  up  with  veneration  to 
Plato.     We  are  told  that  for  forty  years  the  melody 
of  the  **  Athenian  bee*'  was  heard  amid  the  groves 
of  Academus,  discoursing  of  wisdom,  and  we  know 
that  many  of  his  opinions  have  held  dominion  in  the 
woiid  of  mind  for  more  than  two  thousand  years ; 
aod  in  all  probability  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  in- 
flate ideas,  of  intellectual  archetjrpes,  or  incorpo- 
real ideas  of  external  objects,  will  be  cherished  by 
Bome,  until  the  remotest  period  of  time.     The  man 
Plato,  as  a  writer,  will  always  be  admired  while 
beauty  hath  a  name,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
philosopher.     To  nse  the  words  of  another,  "  his 
language  is  no  less  wonderful  than  his  thoughts, 
la  his  more  elevated  passages  he  rises,  like  his 
own  Prometheusy  to  Heaven,  and  brings  down 
ftom  thence  the  noblest  of  all  thefts,  the  wisdom 
of  fire :  bat,  in  general,  calm,  pure  and  unaffected, 
i^is  style  flows  like  a  stream  which  gurgles  its  own 
iDosic  as  it  runs,  and  hia  works  ri?e  like  the  great 


fabric  of  Grecian  literature,  of  which  they  are  the 
best  model,  in  calm  but  noiseless  majesty."  But 
what  were  some  of  the  notions  of  this  mighty  ge- 
nius ?  That  fire  is  a  pyramid  tied  to  the  earth  by 
numbers ;  that  the  earth  is  a  mass  composed  of 
twelve  pentagons ;  that  God  is  united  to  the  mate- 
rial world  as  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body ;  that  his 
spirit,  animating  the  whole  universe  by  this  union, 
the  heavens  and  the  planetary  and  starry  systems, 
gives  life  and  intelligence  to  the  whole ;  that  what 
remained  of  the  eternal  spirit,  or  was  not  occupied 
in  animating  the  universe,  was  taken  to  compose 
human  souls ;  that  there  is  an  eternal  transmigra^ 
tion  of  souls ;  that  the  human  passions  are  of  two 
sorts, — ^the  irascible  residing  in  the  breast,  and  the 
concupiscible  or  inferior  passions  residing  in  the 
belly;  that  matter  possessed  a  stubborn  intracta- 
bility and  wildness ;  and  that  to  these  properties 
of  matter  was  to  be  traced  the  extravagant  passions 
and  appetites  of  man ! 

Pythagoras,  who  lived  in  a  time  anterior  to  that 
of  Plato,  by  whom  some  of  his  doctrines  were  em- 
braced, held  nearly  all  the  absurdities  advocated 
by  Plato,  besides  others  if  possible  more  prepos- 
terous and  absurd.  Can  we  for  a  moment  bring 
ourselves  to  tho  conclusion  that  Pythagoras  was  in 
truth  a  practical  philosopher  1  That  this  was  the 
man  that  asserted  a  theory  of  the  universe  which 
it  took  twenty  centuries  to  apprehend,  and  which 
the  combined  talent  of  the  world  failed  to  demon- 
strate as  true  ?  Can  we  believe  this,  when  we  read 
all  the  wild  visions  which  he  fathered,  as  the  off- 
spring of  his  profound  contemplation?  Who  is 
not  amused  at  the  idea  of  beholding  a  multitude  of 
enwrapt  disciples,  listening  to  his  chaste,  sublime 
and  harmonious  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tempsychosis 1  Gravely  assuring  them  that  he  had 
a  perfect  recollection  of  the  various  bodies  he  had 
animated,  previous  to  his  advent  as  the  son  of 
Muesarcbus ;  that  in  the  person  of  Euphorbus  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  sack  of  Troy ; 
that  afterwards  he  had  a  more  menial  existence  in 
the  person  of  a  fisherman ;  and  finally,  to  hear,  as  a 
practical  conclusion  ,to  his  discourse,  an  exhorta- 
tion to  abstain  from  the  use  of  animal  diet,  or 
beans,  as  an  article  of  food,  as  it  was  from  these 
materials  the  bodies  of  men  were  produced !  A 
follower  of  his,  a  philosopher  and  poet,  has,  in  one 
of  his  most  masterly  efforts,  descanted  on  this  fa- 
vorite doctrine,  with  the  utmost  dignity,  inform- 
ing us  of  the  different  bodies  his  soul  had  inhabi- 
ted :  first  it  was  a  shrub,  a  fish,  then  a  boy,  after- 
wards a  girl,  and  successively  a  bird,  a  beast,  a 
slave,  and  finally  Empedocles,  who,  by-the-by« 
had  persuaded  men  that  he  was  a  God,  had  not 
i£tna,  recreant  to  her  trust,  thrown  up  his  sandal 
and  thus  given  evidence  that  he  died  as  mortals 
sometimes  do — ^by  fire !  Plato  obtained  from  Py- 
thagoras the  doctrine  respecting  the  diffusion  of 
the  spirit  of  God  through  the  material  creation ; 
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hence  it  is  called  by  preeminence  Pythagorean, 
and  is  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Virgil — 

Priocipio  colum,  ac  terras,  caxnposque  llquentefl 
Lucentemque  globum  LunaB,  Titaniaque  astra 
Spiritua  iotus  alit ;  totamque  iofusa  per  artaa 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  maguo  se  copore  miscet. 

His  ideas  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  materials  from  which  God  formed  the  hu- 
man mind  were  the  same  as  those  of  Plato,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  closely  the  footsteps  of  the 
Samian.  Among  other  curious  things,  he  taught 
the  visionary  doctrines,  that  all  things  resulted  from 
matter  in  a  strictly  geometrical  and  arithmetical 
harmony ;  that  the  then  four  commonly  received  ele- 
ments of  matter, — ^fire,  air,  earth  and  water — ^were 
composed  of  atomic  plane  figures  of  triangular 
forms,  and  that  these  constitute  the  pjrramid  of  fire 
and  the  cube  of  the  earth.  He  conceived  also  that 
the  numbers  from- one  to  ten,  in  some  way  or 
other,  contained  all  things.  He  was  the  first  to 
apply  the  term  Kosmos,  order,  to  the  world,  from 
its  beauty  and  order;  for,  as  he  supposed,  it  was 
made  according  to  the  musical  divisions  of  the 
monochord. 

There  were  two  of  the  ancient  philosophers  who 
avoided  almost   entirely  the  visionary   ideas  of 
others,  and  dealt  preeminently  in  facts — Aristotle 
and  Socrates.     The  first  of  these  was  the  rival  of 
Plato,  and  the  schools  of  these  two  philosophers 
continued  for  ages  to  divide  learned  men.     His  il- 
lustrious rival,  however,  esteemed  him  so  highly 
for  his  profundity,  that  he  habitually  referred  to  him 
as  "  the  philosopher  of  truth,'*^  and  Cicero  gave 
him  the  title  of  "  a  man  of  eloquence,  universal 
knowledge,  readiness  and  acuteness  of  invention 
and  fecundity  of  thought.  *'    The  latter  was  oracled 
at  Delphos  as  the  wisest  man  of  the  human  race. 
This  was  a  just  tribute.     By  him  the  value  of 
knowledge  was  estimated  only  by  its  utility.     His 
views  of  the  soul's  immortality  were  emphatically 
his  own.     No  individual,  unaided  by  revelation, 
either  before  or  after  his  time,  presented  such  clear 
thoughts  of  the  ennobling  doctrine  of  the  imper- 
ishable nature  of  the  mind,  or  looked  upon  the  fu- 
ture with  more  composure  and  hope.     "I  die,'^ 
said  he,  '*  I  die,  but  it  is  only  to  go  and  converse 
with  sages  and  heroes  of  antiquity."    But  even 
Socrates  was  not  free  from  follies.     He  believed 
firmly  in  omens,  dreams  and  witchcraft,  and  de- 
clared that  he  himself  was  accompanied  by  a  guar- 
dian demon ;  and  when  the  last  act  arrived  in  the 
tragedy  which  terminated  his  mortal  career,  we 
see  him  yielding  to  a  superstition  from  which  he 
seemed  before  to  have  freed  himself,  by  command- 
ing Crito,  his  attendant,  to  sacrifice  for  him  a  cock 
to  iSsculapius. 

Zeno  may  next  claim  our  attention.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and  inculcated  many 
doctrines  which  call  for  the  highest  encomiums ; 
others  again  must  be  ranked  among  the  unnatural 


productions  of  highly  gifted  mind,  and  the  excesi 
to  which  they  were  carried  by  many  of  his  Mow- 
ers render  them  objects  of  ridicule  and  amosemeot. 
He  was  himself  a  fatalist.    He  regarded  all  oc- 
cnrrences  as  inevitable  and  certain,  and  as  beyond 
the  control  of  humanity,  in  any  way  whaterer. 
For  this  reason  he  inculcated  the  doctrine  that 
man  should  never  deprecate  a  calamity,  or  implore 
Deity  to  avert  impending  judgments;  bntODlyseek 
fortitude  and  philosophy  to  bear  them  withoat  sor- 
row or  complaint.     Some  of  his  foUoweTs  carried 
this  so  far,  as,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exemcia- 
ting  physical  suffering,  to  declare,  that  they  expe- 
rienced no  evU,  that  pain  was  merely  ideal,  and  io 
elevated  minds  did  not  exist.    To  be  mored  by 
pity  for  our  own  or  another's  woes,  was  folly !  To 
weep  with  those  that  weep,  to  drop  a  tear  orer  the 
last  hour  of  the  young,  the  beautifbl,  the  lored, 
was  childishness ;  in  fact,  to  feel  was  paerile ;  to 
maintain  a  supreme  control  over  the  passions  aisd 
the  sympathies  of  oar  nature,  was  the  highest  is- 
cent  man  could  reach.     Zeno,  as  represented  bj 
his  followers,  was  the  beau  ideal  of  hoiDao  natsie 
in  its  supreme  perfection.    Seated  above  his  fellow- 
men,  wrapt  in  devout  self-complacency,  regarding 
with  unmingled  satisfaction  the  workings  of  hit 
own  mighty  mind,  he  viewed  alike  with  a  rigid 
and  imperturbable  countenance  the  triomphs  of 
his  countrymen  and  the  desolations  of  pestileDce 
and  famine.     There  was  no  difference  in  the  pul- 
sations of  his  heart,  whether  be  listened  to  tbe 
bursts  of  joy  or  the  groans  and  death-shrieks  of  s 
battle-field ;  whether  he  heard  the  sigh  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  or  listened  to  the  lood  laDgii 
and  brutal  taunt  of  the  oppressor  of  the  bereard 
and  fatherless.     To  him,  there  was  neither  paio  ws 
pleasure,  distress  nor  delight,  neither  love  oorbatp 
Truly  this  is  the  dream  of  one  who  is  not  of  ilic 
race  of  men,  or  it  is  one  of  the  wildest  Tagiriescf 
an  unhallowed  mind. 

With  other  philosophers,  Zeno  cherished  the  doc- 
trine that  the  earth  was  the  body  of  the  Deity,  bst 
he  made  it  appear  still  more  ridiculous,  by  declir- 
ing,  that  by  this  union  of  the  universal  spirit  witk 
the  world,  a  great  and  perfect  animal  ic«/wn^^ 
Among  the  disciples  and  companions  of  Thala 
one  of  the  most  ancient  philosophers  of  whoin« 
read,  was  Anaximander.  He  was  a  man  of  grec 
reflection  and  research ;  he  was  the  ioTcntor  ot  li* 
gnomon,  and  set  up  the  first  son-dial  we  know  p>. 
and  also  was  the  first  constructor  of  maps.  Bat 
like  many  others  who  loved  to  wander,  be  starts 
aside  from  the  path  of  truth  to  that  of  conjectnift 
and  found  there  wonders  enough  to  excite  theniJtf' 
of  any  but  philosophers.  To  him  the  esrtfa  vras  i 
cylinder ;  the  son  a  mass  of  fire  in  the  form  of » 
wheel,  twenty-eight  times  greater  than  the  eart  . 
men  were  formed  out  of  a  mixture  of  earth  tf 
water,  and  afterwards  heated  into  life  bytheNiin» 
of  the  son;  the  stars  were  formed  of  fire  and  tf' 
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which  were  carried  about  in  apherea,  and  that  theae 
spheres  were  goda!  Anaximenea  waa  a  disciple 
of  the  illaacriooa  Milesian,  to  whom  we  hare  jast 
referred ;  hut  foand  it  impoaaible  to  follow  hia  maa- 
ter  in  ail  his  sublime  speculations,  and  therefore 
jjBTented  a  theory  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  alto- 
gether diiSerent.  Men  were  not  made  of  earth 
and  water,  but  the  air  was  the  cause  of  eyery 
created  intelligence,  whether  God  or  man.  He 
tanght  that  the  earth  waa  an  extended  plain ;  that 
from  it  were  made  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  which 
were  fixed  with  spikes  to  the  heayens,  which  were 
irotbing  more  than  a  solid  concave  figure  supported 
br  piOaxs  of  marble.  Anaximenea  also  had  a  dis- 
ciple, famoos  as  being  the  preceptor  of  Socrates 
lod  Eurypides.  This  was  Anaxagoras.  He  dif- 
fered from  hia  tutor,  and  declared  confidently,  and 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  who  heard  him, 
that  the  son  waa  composed  of  inflammable  matter, 
of  the  size  of  Peloponessus,  and  that  not  only  the 
hearens  were  made  of  stone,  but  likewise  the  earth. 
All  these  theories  were  published  to  the  world, 
with  the  same  gravity  with  which  the  Indian  Magi 
settled  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  when  he  declared,  that  he  had  as- 
certained that  it  waa  placed  upon  the  back  of  a 
huge  elephant,  and  that  the  elephant  atood  upon 
the  back  of  a  tortoise ! 

The  belief  of  the  ancient  sages  with  regard  to 

the  Dature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  equally  ab- 

eard  with  the  doctrines  we  have  referred  to.    Yar- 

ro  teHs  us  that  there  were  two  hundred  and  eighty 

sects  of  philosophers,  almost  every  one  of  which 

hid  peculiar  viewa  of  the  nature  of  the  First  Cause ; 

diiTerent  ways  of  knowing  "the  Almighty  unto 

perfeetioa,*^  many  of  which  exceed  the  wildest  of 

oar  nursery  notions  of  *'  the  good  man^'  and  "  the 

oanehty  man.*^    Zeno  made  the  ether  God ;  Chrya- 

sipas  made  him  heaven ;  Marcua  Antoniua  adored 

the  world  as  God ;  Seneca  made  all  men  parte  of 

God ;  Epictetus  did  the  same,  and  avowed  that 

whOe  we  were  eating  we  were  nourishing  the  uni- 

Tersal    God — but  we  forbear  to  multiply  these 

views- 

We  have  now  presented  some  of  the  sublime 
imaginings  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.     We  aay 
the  sages  of  antiquity, — those  who  rejected  the 
TQlgar  notions  of  things,  and,  bowing  before  the 
temple  of  nature,  implored  an  insight  into  the  hith- 
erto unknown  and  untracked  regions  of  philoso- 
phic troth :  they  are  the  results  of  hypothetical 
reasonings — ^the  reasoning  of  minds  the  most  gi- 
gantic.    The  vulgar  had  diflferent  notiona  of  things. 
.Vll  their  views  were  such  as  were  inculcated  by 
the  prevalent  systems  of  Mythology,  and  we  know 
ifA  hot  that  they  contained  aa  much  of  truth  and 
dipity,  and  certainly  more  of  beauty,  than  those  of 
^  more   aspiring  philosopher.    The   untutored 
Qiod,  instrocted  by  his  priest,  aa  he  looked  upon 
the  king  of  day,  glorioas  in  hia  brightneas,  heai- 


tated  not  to  believe  that  it  was  the  travelling  chariot 
of  hia  god  Apollo,  Aa  the  misty  morning  broke  upon 
the  mountain-top,  he  conceived  Aurora^  rising  from 
the  '*  safi!ron  couch"  of  THihanuSt  opening  with  her 
rosy  fingers  the  portals  of  the  east,  whilst  her 
panting  chargera  breathed  fresh  dew  upon  the  flow- 
ers. At  night,  when  the  car  of  day  rolled  down 
the  horizon,  be  saw  Darkness j  and  her  aister  Silencet 
standing  upon  Ol3rmpus,  to  close  the  massy  doors 
of  the  west.  Then  Somnus  held  his  sway  and 
moved  his  leaden  sceptre  over  vale  and  grove,  over 
hamlet  and  city — ^watching  the  alumbers  of  the 
wearied.  He  looked  not  into  cause  and  eflfect :  to 
him  the  operations  of  nature  and  the  universe  were 
all  a  mystery  which  he  cared  not  to  unravel,  but 
committed  their  control  to  demons,  genii  or  gods. 
When  it  thundered,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Olym- 
pian, and  when  it  lightened,  it  was  Jupiter  scatter- 
ing his  burning  bolts.  When  the  ocean  was  lashed 
into  storm,  it  was  only  Neptune  disporting  with  hia 
sea-horses ;  or  when  the  wind  went  wailing  along 
the  main,  it  was  but  ^olus  abroad.  Every  grove 
had  its  nymph— every  stream  and  ocean-cave  ita 
"  green-haired"  naiad-^-every  mountain  and  plain 
ita  deity.  God  or  goddess  presided  over  every 
place :  every  habitation,  nay,  every  individual,  waa 
under  the  supervision  of  superior  beings.  Clotfao 
ushered  him  into  time  ;  Lachesis  spun  the  delicate 
thread  of  life ;  and  their  aable  sister,  Atropos,  dipt 
its  attenuated  length,  and  hurried  the  soul  to  the 
dwelling  place  of  shades. 

We  must  now  leave  antiquity.  We  have  pre- 
sented some  of  the  deliramenta  of  the  ancients. 
But  the  ancients  were  not  the  only  wanderers  in 
the  regions  of  folly.  How  many  amusing  specu- 
lations have  been  woven  by  philosophic  minds  since 
the  decline  of  Roman  and  Grecian  learning.  Since 
that  memorable  epoch  which  marks  the  commence<» 
ment  of  the  christian  era,  how  often  has  philoso- 
phy, BO  called,  arouaed  the  ridicule  and  mirth  of 
all  sober  men  1  How  many  years,  how  m&ny  lives, 
have  been  vainly  spent  in  endeavoring  to  square 
the  circle,  to  discover  perpetual  motion,  to  discover 
the  philosopher's  stone,  to  find  a  universal  solvent, 
or  an  elixir  which  would  perpetuate  life  and  health, 
or  to  construct  an  inextinguishable  lamp?  Yet 
these  were  objects  of  the  most  profound  research 
for  many  centuries;  and  philosophy,  during  that 
long  period,  when  the  darkness  of  ignorance  spread 
its  thick  blanket  over  the  world,  was  degraded 
lower  than  it  was  even  in  the  daya  of  Thales  or  of 
Zeno.  To  say  the  least,  many  of  the  mental  and 
moral  speculations  of  the  ancients  were  beautiful 
theories,  and  their  beauty  compensated,  as  far  as 
mental  pleasure  was  concerned,  for  a  want  of  re- 
ality ;  but  it  was  not  so  during  the  dark  ages,  when 
the  school-men  held  the  keys  of  human  knowledge. 
They  presented  no  delicately  woven  and  fascina- 
ting theories,  but  a  mixture  of  learned  phrases  and 
high  sounding  words,  which  were  as  devoid  of 
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meaning  as  light  is  of  ponderability.  Here  are 
some  of  the  questions  which  divided  the  literati  of 
the  centuries  included  between  the  fifth  and  twelfth. 
Is  the  essence  of  the  mind  distinct  from  its  exis- 
tence ?  Can  the  essence  of  the  mind  exist  when 
it  does  not  itself  exist  ?  What  are  all  the  qualities 
inherent  in  a  nonentity  1  Is  the  freedom  of  the 
will  an  entity  or  a  quidity  1  Is  virtue  good  because  it 
has  intrinsic  goodness,  or  has  it  intrinsic  goodness 
because  it  is  good?  Touching  theological  questions, 
snbtilities  equally  nice  and  important  were  gravely 
discussed,  and  innumerable  rolls  of  parchment  were 
consumed  by  the  pros  and  cons  of  such  questions 
as,  whether  the  Deity  loved  a  possibly  existing  an- 
gel more  than  he  did  an  actually  existing  insect — 
whether  an  angel  could  pass  from  one  point  to  a 
distant  one,  without  being  present  in  the  interme- 
diate space — whether  it  was  possible  for  God  to 
cause  a  mode  to  exist  without  a  substance — ^whe- 
ther a  vacuum  could  still  be  a  perfect  vacuum  whilst 
an  angel  was  in  it ;  and  many  others  equally  im- 
portant and  profound.  We  should  however  regard 
with  some  forbearance  this  learned  nonsense,  when 
we  remember  that  it  was  in  a  period  when  "  dark- 
ness covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  peo- 
ple ;'^  when  knowledge  was  hidden  behind  the  clois- 
ter and  beneath  the  cowl,  and  priestly  domination 
held  in  captivity  the  minds  as  well  as  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  Papacy  knew  too  well  the  in- 
fluence of  knowledge,  to  suffer  its  diffusion.  It 
demanded  as  a  right,  not  only  to  direct  men  in  re- 
ligion, but  to  control  the  workings  of  the  spirit ; 
and  men  were  prohibited, "  a  peine  de  la  me,'^  from 
holding  any  opinions,  even  on  subjects  purely  phy- 
sical and  intellectual,  contrary  to  those  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  his  supreme  holiness,  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  It  was  however  well  known,  that 
the  mind  must  thinks  and  hence  subjects,  gravely 
absurd,  and  having  the  show  of  profundity,  were 
propounded,  to  give  employment  to  the  restlessness 
of  thought,  and  the  prying  curiosity  of  human  in- 
tellect. But  since  the  period  of  the  mind's  enfran- 
chisement, since  the  days  when  the  light  of  the  re- 
formation flashed  over  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
the  art  of  printing  rendered  knowledge  common, 
how  many  follies  have  we  still  to  laugh  at  among 
the  darling  doctrines  of  the  most  celebrated  phi- 
losophers. A  few  years  only  succeeded  those  of 
the  Saxon  reformer,  when  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
reared  up  a  giant  mind,  prepared  to  reform  the 
abuses  of  philosophy,  as  Luther  did  those  of  reli- 
gion. Men,  before  the  days  of  Bacon,  bowed  in 
blind  adoration  before  the  systems  and  conjectures 
of  antiquity.  Suppositious  theorizing  was  Uie  fa- 
vorite mode  of  solving  all  questions,  and  thus  the 
temple  of  error  was  filled  with  devout  worshippers. 
Into  this  temple  Bacon  entered,  broke  down  its  al- 
tars, tore  the  veil  from  before  the  deformed  god- 
dess, broke  her  censers,  scattered  the  incense, 
shivered  to  atoms  the  wand  of  the  mighty  priest 


and  magician  Artiquitt,  unbonnd  the  c^tive 
devotees,  and  led  them  forth  to  wonhip  at  the 
shrine  of  truth.  He  taught  them  to  pour  tbei; 
adorations  to  Him,  of  whom  troth  bare  witoess, 
and  who  has  revealed  himself  to  men  by  his  ope- 
rations in  nature  as  well  as  inhiswritteBvoitl; 
teaching  men  that  whilst,  as  it  regarded  eriDgeii- 
cal  life  and  immortality,  they  are  to  ask  "  viot 
saith  the  Scriptures,'*  they  were,  as  it  regarded  die 
phenomena  of  nature  and  all  subjects  poiely  phi* 
losophic,  to  ask  what  say  observation,  experimeDt, 
facts  f  Thus,  this  was  designated  by  its  fooodet 
as  the  philosophy  of  facts,  or  of /mils,  in  eontn- 
distinction  to  that  which  was  idealistic  or  imigi- 
nary.  But  so  fond  is  the  human  mind  of  mysim, 
and  of  the  phantasms,  itmay  bebeaotifbl  phaatasoa, 
of  its  own  creative  fancy,  that,  even  after  Bicin 
had  laid  open  the  golden  road  to  troth,  to  wit,  W 
the  inductions  of  facts,  there  were  not  wanted 
those  who  rejected  this  method— this  cmpau  of 
the  mind,  and  launched  forth  upon  the  sea  of  br- 
pothesis,  and  endeavored  to  reach  or  discoTei  re- 
gions which  reason  plainly  demonstrated  as  tru»- 
c ending  the  capacity  of  human  comprefaeosioc. 
Sailing  upon  these  dreamy  seas,  these  maiiners 
brought  back  to  men  views  as  beaotifol  and  sab- 
stantial  as  those  of  the  El  Dorado  of  the  western 
world. 

One  of  the  favorite  doctrines  of  some  masteriy 
minds  of  modem  date,  was  that  of  ideditif.  HaoK 
and  Berkley  and  many  other  philosophers  of  oote, 
asserted  that  there  was  no  material  oDiveise ;  thtt 
all  was  mind ;  that  every  thing  was  made  sp  of 
ideas ;  that  separate  from  the  existence  of  ideai 
in  the  mind,  there  was  no  universe !  These  pbiloM- 
phers  seem  to  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
ancient  Phyrro,  who,  as  he  was  enabled  to  pro« 
the  solidify  of  the  elementary  particles  of  natter. 
gravely  concluded  there  was  no  such  thing  « w* 
lidity,  and  hence,  there  was  no  materiality;  awi» 
firmly  was  he  riveted  in  this  skepticism,  that  h* 
wandered  about  unconscious  of  the  possibOity  o 
injury,  and  was,  through  the  anxiety  of  his  frieads. 
always  accompanied  by  an  individual,  to  prereut 
his  being  run  over  by  carriages,  or  fatting  om 
precipices.  The  absurdity  of  this  doctrine  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  fact  in  the  life  of  a  retired  philo*- 
pher,  who  had  embraced  it.  On  a  ceruin  occaaw 
some  pigs  had  broken  into  one  of  his  cora-fieW* ; 
"  Doctor,"  said  a  plain  honest  farmer,  who  had  n^ 
philosophy  enough  to  comprehend  the  doctor « 
theory,  or  skill  enough  to  refute  it  in  a  logical  man- 
ner, "  Doctor,  some  ideas  of  pigs  have  br«b« 
into  your  ideas  of  com,  and  if  yoo  do  not  bsstw 
to  put  them  out,  I  fear  you  will  have  a  conhsm 
of  ideas."  It  need  not  be  mentioned  that  the  ptij 
losopher  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reply  to  the  apfO" 
of  the  iairmer,  without  betraying  some  attacho«* 


to  the  vulgar  belief  of  real  existences. 


Ksfc*? 


Berkley  declared  that  he  could  prove  that  ibeff 
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«u  nothing  in  tbe  world  bat  a  creator  and  created 
mind.  According  to  Dr.  Beattie,  he  taught  **  that 
external  objects  (that  ie,  the  things  which  we  take 
for  external  objects)  are  nothing  bat  ideas  in  the 
ouod ;  and  ^at  independent  of  as  and  of  our  facul- 
ties, the  earth,  the  sun  and  the  starry  heayens  have 
no  exifitence  at  all ;  that  a  lighted  candle  has  not 
one  of  those  qualities  it  appears  to  have ;  that  it  is 
not  white  nor  round,  nor  luminous,  nor  divisible, 
nor  extended ;  but  that,  from  any  thing  we  know  or 
can  ever  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  an  Egyp- 
tian pyiaaoid,  the  king  of  Prussia,  a  mad-dog,  the 
inland  of  Madagascar,  Saturn's  rings,  one  of  the 
Pleiades,  or  nothing  at  all."  Hume  went  even  far- 
ther than  his  tutor  in  this  doctrine.  Berkley  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  mind ;  Hume  declared  that 
there  was  neither  mind  nor  matter ;  there  was  oidy 
a  series  of  concatenated  ideas  and  impressions,  ''a 
baodle  of  perceptions  that  succeed  each  other  with 
uicooceivable  rapidity,  and  are  in  perpetual  flux.*' 
Hence,  Dr.  Good  draws  the  legitimate  conclusion, 
I  myself^  of  to-day,  am  no  more  I  myself  of  to- 
monow,  than  I  am  Nebuchadnejizar  or  Cleopatra. 
I  am  but  a  handle  of  changing  perceptions. 

Des  Cartes,  and  with  him  Malbranche,  Leibnitz, 
Sptnosa  and  Bayle  maintained  the  doctrine,  op- 
posed trinmphantly  by  the  immortal  Jjocke,  that 
there  is  no  intellectual  world,  that  our  ideas  are 
purely  and  altogether  innate,  and  that  to  obtain 
knowledge  we  must  search  for  it  only  in  our  own 
minds,  and  not  from  without.  That  there,  that  is, 
in  oar  minds,  it  reposes,  and  is  not  necessarily  ob- 
servable, unless  by  careful  observation — '*  the  mind 
is  a  store-house  of  ideas ;''  they  are  there  implanted 
fty  nature  ;  hence  they  are  strictly  innate.  The 
first  lesson  tanght  by  these  philosophers  is,  that 
we  must  doubt  concerning  the  reality  of  all  things : 
bence,  Des  Cartes  doubted  first  whether  he  him- 
self existed — he  resdves  this  gravely  by  the  irre- 
sistible syllc^sm,  **Cogito,  ergo  sum."  Having 
aseertained  satisfactorily  that  he  himself  exists,  he 
begins  immediately  to  act  in  conformity  to  his 
gnad  doctrine — that  the  mind  is  crowded  with  all 
possible  ideas.  He  begins  to  draw  them  up  from 
tbeir  deep  recesses,  and  among  the  first  that  he 
brings  up  is  the  knowledge  that  he  himself  has  a 
body,  thai  he  is  surrounded  by  like  beings  with  him- 
self, that  there  is  a  God,  all  mathematical  and 
Bioral  trutha,  &c.  Voltaire  has  facetiously  ridi- 
culed this  notion  of  the  French  philosopher.  "  Des 
Cartes,"  says  he, "  asserted  that  tbe  soul  at  its 
rooiing  into  the  body,  is  informed  with  the  whole 
notion  of  metaphysical  notions ;  knowing  God,  in- 
ioite  space,  possessing  all  abstract  ideas;  in  a 
word,  completely  endued  with  the  most  sublime 
light,  which  it  unhappily  forgets  as  soon  as  it  is 
Ijom."  **  With  regard  to  myself  I  am  little  in- 
elioed  to  fancy,  that  some  weeks  after  I  was  con- 
ceived, I  was  a  very  learned  soul ;  knowing  at  that 
time  a  thousand  things  which  I  forgot  at  birth ;  and 


possessed  whilst  in  the  womb,  though  to  no  pur- 
pose, knowledge  which  I  lost  the  moment  I  had 
occasion  for  it,  and  which  1  have  never  since  been 
able  perfectly  to  recover."  Rationalism,  or  ideal- 
ism, which  has  excited  so  much  attention  in  Grer- 
many,  is  the  offspring  of  this  school.  Leibnitz  is 
regarded  as  its  founder.  From  him  the  Germans 
have  derived  one  of  their  most  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics— their  propensity  to  the  idealistic  me- 
thod of  reasoning,  and  generations  yet  unborn 
are  destined  to  breathe  in  Germany  the  atmosphere 
created  by  this  great  man.  Among  the  vagaries 
of  this  philosopher  and  profound  thinker,  was  a 
doctrine,  which  originated  solely  with  himself,  and 
for  which  he  claims  the  sole  honor.  It  was  the 
pre-establufhed  harmony;  or  that  the  human  soul 
contained  within  itself  the  energy  of  a  continued 
series  of  actions  and  operations,  which  were  carried 
on  without  any  reference  to  the  body ;  every  thing 
going  on  in  the  body  as  if  it  had  no  soul,  and  in 
the  soul  as  if  it  had  no  body,  and  that  the  concur- 
rence observable  between  the  actions  of  soul  and 
body  was  casual!  The  learned  but  superstitious 
Malbranche  embraced  this  theory,  but  asserted  that 
the  agreement  of  the  actions  of  the  soul  with  the 
actions  of  the  body,  so  as  to  preserve  this  onbroken 
harmony,  was  a  direct  operation  of  the  infinite 
mind,  and  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  continu- 
ous miracle.  Leibnitz  also  maintained  the  exist- 
ence of  what  was  called  the  law  of  continuity, 
or  that  the  harmonious  action  of  the  soul  was  not 
lost,  even  for  a  moment,  but  was  perpetual  and 
was  never  lost  for  a  moment,  not  ceasing  even  in 
sound  sleep,  lethargy  or  continued  trance  ;  and  he 
hence,  from  these  t^o  doctrines,  draws  a  third, 
which  is  called  opticism,  the  foundation  of  which 
is,  that  this  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  He 
comes  to  this  conclusion  by  asserting,  that,  as  the 
pre^stablished  harmony  is  the  result  of  the  divine 
energy,  it  must  be  that  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
beings,  and  therefore  perfect.  Every  individual 
must  see  that  this  at  once  saps  the  foundation  of 
human  responsibility,  and  removes  all  stimuli  to 
human  exertion — it  bears  its  foUy  in  its  front. 
According  to  this  theory  Leibnitz  himself,  with  all 
his  deep-toned  benevolence  as  a  philanthropist,  and 
all  bis  far-reaching  intellect  as  a  thinking  being, 
deserves  no  more  credit  nor  no  more  honor  than 
the  sensualist,  or  the  but  half-humanized  inhabit- 
ant of  New-Holland. 

Leibnitz  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  German 
rationalism,  but  he  did  not  carry  it  to  a  height  suffi- 
ciently sublime  to  satisfy  his  countrymen.  Kant 
engendered  a  still  wilder  vagary.  He  pursued 
rationalism  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  then  appeared 
before  the  world  as  the  founder  of  a  philosophy, 
which  he  named,  for  preeminence,  the  transcen- 
dental. And  truly  has  he  transcended  the  most 
sublimated  and  ethereal  systems  of  all  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  regions  of  philosophy.     He  avowedly 
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Bscendfl  to  a  place  where  ejcpeiience  it  to  be  laid 
aside — ^to  a  height  whete  he  may  breathe  an  at^ 
mosphere  of  unmixed  intellectuality.  To  him 
^* spontaneous  conceptions''  and  ''the  necessary 
conditions  of  thought,"  laid  open  worlds  which 
were  before  unknown.  Mounting  to  this  supreme 
height,  this  dwelling  place  of  Reason  in  her  vir- 
gin purity,  unallied  to  experience  or  factS)  he  was 
able,  together  with  some  of  his  disciples,  to  bring 
down  to  human  intellect  a  correct  analysis  of  the 
attributes  of  Deity — ^to  fill  up  the  immense  Toid  be- 
tween the  finite  and  the  infinite — ^to  look  back  upon 
all  that  is  past  in  the  invisible  world,  and  to  look 
forward  into  futurity  and  all  possible  occurrences. 
The  literature  of  Germany  is  an  eyidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  opinions  of  Kant  and  his  prede- 
cessor. Kant  also  taught,  that  time  and  space 
contain  the  substance  of  all  our  knowledge — that 
as  knowledge  exists  in  the  mind,  and  cannot  exist 
without  comprehending  time  and  space,  therefore 
the  mind  contains  them,  and  it  cannot  exist  without 
them, — as  if  the  mind  of  an  infant  unborn  con- 
tained either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Gaasendi  and  Hobbes  were  violent  opponents  of 
the  Cartesian  school.  They  revived  the  ancient 
atomic  theory  of  Epicurus,  and  run  into  the  other 
extreme  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes.  In  their 
view,  the  soul  was  material,  composed  of  the  for- 
tuitous concurrence  of  atoms,  and  thought  was 
evolved  by  the  vibrations  or  motions  of  these  par- 
ticles. They  denied  that  there  were  any  innate 
ideas ;  they  were  all  sensible  images,  conveyed  to 
the  mind  from  without,  and  thus  every  idea  which 
could  not  thus  be  traced  to  an  external  sensation 
was  chimerical.  Hence  our  ideas  of  God,  Justice, 
Truth,  unless  they  can  be  resolved  into  some  sim- 
pler form,  by  which  they  can  be  made  objects  of 
sensation,  cannot  exist.  Indeed,  Hobbes  went  so 
fiur  as  to  say  that  there  were  no  immaterial  exist- 
ences. According  to  his  system,  mind  is  material, 
and  the  Deity  is  material,  the  uncreated  as  well 
as  the  created ;  and  mind,  thought,  is  nought  but 
the  mobility  of  this  materiality. 

The  quibbling  controvesy  which  for  a  time  was 
carried  on  by  the  school  of  Scotch  philosophers, 
against  the  metaphysical  system  advanced  by 
Locke,  mast  also  be  regarded  as  another  instance 
of  the  folly  of  philosophers.  Locke  advocated  the 
doctrine  that  all  our  ideas  may  be  reduced  to  the 
results  of  sensation  and  reflection,  and  that  every 
idea  in  the  mind  may  be  traced  back  to  these.  The 
Scotch  philosophers  pretended  to  have  found  a 
third  medium,  which  they  call  intellectual  instinct, 
or  common  sense.  They  assert  that  it  is  by  this 
only  that  we  are  able  to  acquire  the  notions  of  ex- 
tension, motion,  duration,  and  other  like  abstract 
ideas.  It  is  employed  in  what  is  termed  by 
Stewart  the  mathematical  afiections  of  matter ;  and 
thus  they  have  been  combating  a  bugbear  which 
does  not  in  reality  exist,  for,  if  our  ideas  of  the 


mathematical  affections  of  matter  are  not  derived 
directly  through  the  medium  of  sensation  and  re- 
flection, they  are  so  dependent  on  them,  that,  wiUh 
out  their  aid,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of 
them. 

We  mast  likewise  be  amused  with  the  different 
theories  which  have  been  concocted,  with  legud 
to  the  manner  in  which  ideas  are  preaented  to  the 
mindi  Malbranche,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
maintained  that  the  human  soul  was  united  to  t 
being  of  infinite  perfection,  who  in  himself  has 
the  ideas  of  all  created  things,  and  who,  being 
always  present  with  his  creatures,  reveals  to  as, 
as  far  as  he  thinks  proper,  his  ideas  of  objects, 
and  thus  as  in  a  mirror  we  see  all  things  in  God. 
Hartley  taught  that  ideas  were  communicated  to 
the  mind  by  vibrations  communicated  to  the  nerres, 
which  were  saturated  with  an  imponderable,  elts> 
tic  fluid.  His  words  are,  '*  External  objects,  im- 
pressed on  the  senses,  occasioned,  fiiet  in  the 
nerves  on  which  they  are  impressed,  and  then  oo 
the  brain,  vibrations  of  the  small,  and,  as  one  mav 
say,  infinitesimal  medullary  particles.  And  (these 
vibrations  are  excited,  propagated  and  kept  up 
partly  by  the  ether,  partly  by  the  unifonnity,  coo- 
tinuity,  soilness  and  active  powers  of  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow  sod 
nerves.**  Now  all  this  is  mere  assumption;  for 
experience  and  observation  give  us  no  evidence  of 
either  the  existence  of  such  an  ether  or  a  vibratorr 
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motion  in  the  nerves.  Unvrorthy,  however,  u 
these  notions  seem  of  the  approbation  of  philo- 
sophic minds.  Hartley  was  not  the  first  nor  the  only 
one  to  adopt  it.  Even  Newton  seems  to  hare 
cherished  something  of  the  same  kind ;  and  the 
secretion  of  animal  spirits  in  the  brain  was  loaf 
cherished  by  many  of  the  most  profound  tbinkeis 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centories.  Is 
not  this,  likewise,  something  like  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  Plato,  that  external  objects  are  cod- 
tinuaUy  throwing  off  light  films,  which,  coming  u 
contact  with  the  nerves,  are  communicated  to  ths 
sensorium  of  the  brain — ^^  all  external  objects  are 
perpetually  throwing  off  fine  alternate  waves  of  dif- 
ferent flavors,  odors,  colors,  shapes  and  other  quali- 
ties, which,  by  striking  against  their  appropriaM 
senses,  excite  in  the  senses  themselves  a  perceptioe 
of  the  qualities  and  presence  of  the  parent  object^ 
and  are  immediately  conveyed,  by  the  sentient  c 
nel,  to  the  chamber  of  the  mind,  or  sensory,  with 
any  injury  to  their  texture,  in  the  same  manner  tb 
heat,  light  and  electricity  perrade  solid  substaac 
and  still  maintain  their  integrity.'*  The  ideas 
many  other  philosophers  are  equally  cohoos. 
made  the  mind  a  looking-glass,  reflecting  the  pi< 
tures  or  images  of  external  things.  Some 
the  mind  wander  out  of  the  body  to  commuoica 
with  and  obtain  information  from  the  objeets  wi 
which  it  was  conversant.  Others  again,  that 
mind  perceived  sensible  objects  by  sensible 
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ud  that  these  images  were  as  strictly  material  as 
tbe  objects  themselves ;  but  on  this  subject  we  for- 
bear to  go  farther. 

Learned  Greologists  have  also  furnished  their 
quota  of  subjects  for  the  entertainment  of  the  cu- 
lioas.  Until  within  a  very  few  years  their  notions 
with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  material  world, 
lod  the  changes  which  have  evidently  taken  place 
apoo  its  surface,  are  extremely  chimerical.  Buffon 
cttpposed  that  the  earth  was  a  fragment  of  the  sun, 
«nick  off  by  the  contact  of  a  comet.  This  frag- 
meat  being  at  the  time  fused,  and  having  a  whirl- 
ing motion  eommunicated  to  it,  in  the  concussion 
stuioed  a  globular  form ;  and  in  its  revolutions 
rwiad  its  centre,  in  the  course  of  some  fourteen 
tboasand  years,  became  so  cool  at  the  poles  as  to 
be  habitable,  and  by  degrees  the  portion  also  round 
the  equator.  Darwin  supposed  that  the  earth  was 
foraied  by  a  volcano  in  the  sun,  which  belched  out, 
at  a  tingle  moment,  this  monstrous  mouthful. 
Jimeison  thought  it  a  huge  crystal,  the  earthy 
paits  00  the  surface  being  its  external  coating. 
Leibnitz,  that  it  was  a  comet,  vitrified  by  its  own 
firea,  and  covered  over  with  the  ashes  and  lava. 
La  Place  accounted  for  the  chains  of  mountains, 
by  supposing  that  the  earth  was  formerly  oma- 
meoied  with  rings  similar  to  those  of  Saturn ;  and 
thai  these,  falling  upon  its  surface,  became  the  ridges 
of  OKNmtaiiia.  Kepler,  the  immortal,  made  the 
earth  a  mighty  Mastodon ;  water  being  its  blood, 
the  earth  its  flesh,  the  rocks  its  bones,  and  the  me- 
tallic ores  the  results  of  disease  and  rottenness  in 
the  bones  of  the  monster,  as  the  fcetid  odors  of 
these  sabatances  plainly  indicate.  Whitehurst, 
aware  of  the  purposes  to  which  steam  might  be 
applied,  accounted  for  the  derangement  of  the 
nrth*s  surface,  by  supposing  it  to  conU^in  a  vast 
steam  eogine,  used  probably  for  propelling  it  in  its 
oi{)it  roond  the  sun,  the  bursting  of  which  elevated 
tbc  mountains  and  volcanoes,  and  produced  high 
fissures  in  its  rocky  covering.  The  astronomer 
Copernicus  explained  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
V  saying,  it  was  "  an  appetite  or  appetence^  which 
tte  creator  has  impressed  on  all  matter."  Kepler, 
that  it  was  a  corporeal  and  mutual  affection,  tend- 
ing to  union.  Newton,  that  it  was  an  original 
power,  which  restored  lost  motion ! 

Every  age  has  produced  men  of  powerful  minds, 
vho  have  held  opinions  which  appeared  to  the 
common  s^nse  of  mankind  the  most  whimsical  and 
rklicoloos,  but  which  they  themselves  maintained 
With  a  tenacity  which  the  power  of  eloquence  and 
irgument  could  neither  weaken  nor  destroy.  To 
irgue  with  them,  in  hope  of  turning  their  minds 
from  their  peculiarities,  was  as  hopeless  a  task  as 
to  reason  with  a  hypochondriac,  in  expectation  of 
eoorincing  him  that  he  was  not  a  tea-pot,  an  ele- 
phant, or  a  church-steeple,  or  that  his  head  was 
tki.\i  turned  upon  his  shoulders.  Locke  informs  us 
<>hat  an  eminent  musician  and  good  scholar  was 


firmly  persuaded  that  God  must  have  made  the 
world  in  six  days  and  rested  on  the  seventh,  be- 
cause there  were  but  seven  notes  in  mnsic.  Reid 
mentions  another,  who  knew  that  there  could  not 
be  more  than  three  parts  in  music  :  to  wit,  Bass, 
Tenor  and  Treble,  because  there  were  only  three 
persons  in  the  Trinity.  Another  was  convinced 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  true,  and  that 
mathematically,  because  it  took  three  sides  and 
three  angles  to  compose  the  simplest  mathematical 
figure. 

We  will  now  bring  our  rummaging  among  the 
absurdities  of  great  minds  to  a  conclusion,  having 
brought,  as  we  proposed,  before  the  reader,  some 
of  their  notions,  and  we  think  in  a  sufficient  nuro* 
her  to  serve  as  a  monument  of  the  folly  of  human 
reason,  and  also  as  a  proof  that  the  roost  tower- 
ing minds  have  cherished  opinions  which  must  ever 
remain  as  blurs  upon  their  great  names.  There 
seems  in  this  also  to  be  a  check  upon  the  proud  and 
daring  flight  of  the  immortal  mind  in  its  present 
sphere  of  action ;  and  Providence  has,  as  it  were, 
to  prevent  all  idolatry  which  might  arise  among 
men  on  beholding  the  transcending  brightness  of 
some  of  the  luminaries  of  intellect  which  have 
careered  in  time  through  the  heavens,  permitted 
some  dark  spots — macula  upon  the  sun^s  disc— to 
appear,  to  prove  that  they  were  still  mortal  and 
finite,  and  that  man  in  the  highest  reaches  of  his 
powers  is  but  ^'  darkly  wise,"  and  that  in  the  ut- 
most splendor  of  his  moral  and  mental  nature  he  is 
but  *' rudely  great."  We  cannot,  however,  close 
without  reverting  to  one  of  the  last  systems  of 
philosophy,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  public, 
and  which,  we  think,  contains  its  full  complement 
of  follies.  Its  parent  is,  the  French  philosopher, 
the  celebrated  Victor  Cousin,  founder  of  the  mo- 
dem school  of  Eclecticism ;  a  system  which  he 
has  composed  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  German 
and  Scotch  philosophy.  The  works  of  Cousin 
bear  marks  of  being  the  handiwork  of  a  transcen- 
dent genius.  He  expresses  himself  in  the  gor- 
geous diction  of  Plato  himself,  and  bears  the  reader 
along  with  him  with  the  resistless  sweep  of  en- 
chantment. We  are  hurried  along  under  the 
spell  of  his  magic  words,  and  know  not,  until 
we  lay  aside  his  works,  that  we  have  awakened 
from  a  dream,  and  that  many  of  his  sublimest 
thoughts  are  truly  but  the  fine-spun  tenuities 
of  which  dreams  are  made.  Cousin  has  fallen 
into  the  error  of  other  great  men,  the  looe  qf 
originating,  and  like  them,  (every  mother  thinks 
her  own  children  the  prettiest,)  he  has  expend- 
ed his  greatest  powers  in  adorning  and  fortify- 
ing what  is  peculiarly  his  own.  As  he  himself  as- 
serts, he  has  plunged  into  a  depth  of  Analysis, 
which  Aristotle  nor  Kant  never  dared  to  venture. 
Kant,  and  some  of  the  German  transcendentalists, 
as  we  before  remarked,  had  succeeded  in  handing 
down  to  man  a  comprehensible  analysis  of  the  at- 
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tributes  of  the  Deity.  Coosia  declares  that  this 
is  the  farthest  boandary  they  have  reached ;  but  as 
he  asserts  that  hamanity  has  not  here  reached  the 
limits  of  her  power,  her  crowning  glory  is  what 
he  denominates  reflection^  not  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  that  word,  bai  as  designating  a  newly 
discovered  power,  and  what  he  considers  the  high- 
est operation  of  the  human  mind.  He  says,  it  is 
'Mhe  power  which  demands  of  our  ideas  their 
pedigree,  their  origin ;  whether  they  are  human  or 
divine ;  whether  they  herald  true  knowledge  from 
a  world  of  reality,  or  whether  they  merely  fill  the 
mind  with  notions  and  opinions  of  an  unreal  nature 
of  things."  He  also  makes  Philosophy  a  neces- 
sary demand  of  our  natures.  He  reduces  all  pro- 
positions, the  ten  of  Aristotle  and  those  of  E^t, 
to  two,  or  rather  to  a  single  one.  He  says,  as  all 
ideas  can  be  evolved  by  the  formulas  of  unity  and 
multiplicity — ^the  finite  and  the  infinite— relative 
and  absolute,  or  of  perfect  and  imperfect, — ^and  as 
one  of  these  cannot  be  conceived  without  its  op- 
posite, all  propositions  may  be  reduced  to  one; 
hence,  as  he  avows,  that  all  things  exist  as  corre- 
latives, "eternity  and  space  and  God  are  the 
same ;  for  eternity  includes  within  it  all  time,  as 
the  whole  includes  the  part ;  as  expansion  includes 
all  places  which  are  but  parts  of  space,  so  abso- 
lute being,  or  God,  includes  within  himself  all  finite 
beings,  which  necessarily  exist  as  parts  of  God." 
In  the  same  way  by  this  reasoning  does  the  con- 
clusion arise,  "that  man  and  God  are  identified,  for, 
as  the  finite  is  part  of  the  infinite  ;  as  man,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  part  of  God,  and  as  it  will  require  all 
the  parts  to  compose  the  whole,  so  man  and  God 
are  one."  Truly  this  draws  near  to  the  absurdi- 
ties of  the  apostate  Spinoza,  or  the  animal  deity  of 
Zeno.  We  cannot  trace  further  the  senseless  re- 
sults and  unwholesome  tendencies  of  this  doctrine, 
but  will  mention  what  may  be  considered  its  princi- 
pal/oi/y.  It  is  the  making  God  a  necessary  creator, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  accounts  for  the  divine 
creations.  His  words  are — "  if  God  is  a  cause,  he 
can  create ;  if  he  is  an  absolute  cause,  he  cannot 
but  create" — and  further  to  surmount  the  even 
startling  difiiculties  of  the  "  a  nihil,  nihil  fit,"  he 
asserts  that  God  does  not  draw  the  world  from 
nothing,  but  from  himself!  "To  create  a  thing 
is  not  so  difficult  to  conceive;  we  do  it  every 
moment ;  I  form  a  resolution,  and  another — what 
do  I  do  1  I  produce  an  act  which  I  refer  to  myself 
as  its  only  cause — ^I  seek  no  cause  beyond  or  above 
myself.  This  is  to  create.  The  divine  creation 
is  the  same  in  its  nature ;  and  all  the  difference  be- 
tween our  creation  and  that  of  God,  is  the  general 
difference  between  God  and  man."  In  plain  En- 
glish words,  we  think  thoughts ;  God— worlds !  He 
expressly  asserts  that  God  cannot  create  worlds  out 
of  nothing,  but  must  do  it  out  of  himself;  hence, 
as  worlds,  the  parts,  are  material,  God,  the  whole, 
must  be  material-^«r  the  conTerse,  God  being  spi- 


ritual, the  worid  is  spiritual ;  and  we  are  throwa 
back  upon  the  doctrine  of  Hume  and  Berkley.  Fur- 
ther, if  God  thinks  worlds,  as  men  think  thoughts, 
and,  as  thought  is  essential  to  mind,  it  is  impootble 
to  check  the  perpetual  emanation  of  worlds  whicfa 
must  spring  from  his  Almighty  being;  and  as  thought 
is  imperishable,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  God  to 
destroy^  or  change  any  part  of  his  creation — it  is 
immatable  and  indestmctible  as  the  infinite  mind 
itself! 

It  would  be  curious  to  contemplate  fuDy  the 
causes  which  have  led  great  minds  into  abaardi- 
ties,  of  which  the  mass  of  men,  endowed  only  with 
common  sense,  at  a  glance  see  the  fallacy — bat  we 
have  wearied  our  own  and  our  reader's  patieoce. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  the  human  mind  loves  the  straa^. 
the  wonderful  and  the  unrevealed,  and  men  ploags 
into  the  regions  of  ignorance  and  conjecture  uader 
the  influence  of  a  ^cy,  which,  restless  and  sn- 
controUable,  longs  to  view  new  forms  of  things,  and 
revel  amid  the  incompreheusible  and  awful  images 
of  its  own  creation.  It  loves  to  fiU  up  the  mighty 
gap  which  Omnipotence  has  placed  between  the 
known  and  unknown,  the  declared  and  the  uBre- 
vealed.  With  a  desperate  energy  it  has  {dunged 
into  the  dark  and  cheerless  abodes  where  spiriu 
suffer,  and  into  the  unfathomed  deeps  where  Giid 
works  his  m3r8terions  and  terrible  porpoaes  and 
will ;  or  again,  with  a  wing  which  never  tires,  ho- 
vers over  the  shadowy  regions  of  the  past  and  fit- 
ture,  or  mounts  far  above  suns  and  systems,  to  the 
plains  of  immortality,  and  tells  the  joys  and  em- 
ployments of  the  beatified,  and  professedly  faringi 
down  to  humanity  a  transcript  of  the  natare  «f 
Him,  "who  makes  darkness  his  seeret  place,  his 
pavilion  round  about  dark  waters  and  clovids  o€  the 
sky,"  and  who,  as  if  to  mock  the  vain  efforts  of 
reason,  made  himself  known  to  his  servaiH  in  the 
inexplicable  words,  "  I  am  that  I  am.** 

SpringvUlei  S,  C.  If  ^ 


NOT  WITH  THE  NAME  OP  PEACE. 


BY  MSB.  KLIZABKTH  J.  BA1IB8. 


SoUtudinem  fiiciant,  pacam  appeUaat.^74 
They  make  a  Solitude,  and  call  it  Peace. — 


Not  with  the  name  of  Peace, 
Hast  thou  been  iDock'd,  O  aolitary  heait ! 
Peace,  in  it  thtm  hast  neither  lot  nor  pact  : 
An  unquiet  thing  that  Tainly  seek*  for  rest 
Alt  thoa— by  lonely  grief  and  beavioess 
Tho*  well  thou  hid'st  each  outwafd  n$»  and 
That  ought  betray  the  pangs  within  uasptAtta. 

Not  with  the  name  of  Peace — 
Tboo  art  too  like  the  aik's  lone  wandering  dore. 
No  rsstingiplacs  of  warai  sad  Ibslsrisg  kivs» 
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No  ihifUiing  home  of  kindred  tyiapftth  j— 
find  Iook»— fimd  words—cAeM  are  Dot  foand  by  thee ! 
Tbou^  that  go  forth,  return  unanswered  to  thee — 
No  ymat  reapoasiTe  erer  thrilleth  throagh  thee. 

JVaf  with  the  name  of  Peace~- 
Ereo  thy  botouCa  km  *8  a  troubled  spring 
That  IS  piercM  where  it  doth  closest  cling ! 
0,  hopeleas  heart !  why  is  each  effort  rain, 
Tboa  niak*at,  the  affections  of  Ame  own  to  gain  ? 
ladiflsfeace  fnmi  the  lor'd !  O,  what,  what  wriagieth 
Tliy  cords  with  such  a  pang  as  this  thooght  bringeth  f 

Bot  with  the  name  of  Peace 

Thoolt  soon  be  blest,  O  soUtaiy  heart ! 

For  the  imwHtal  spirit's  pining  to  depart 

Is  Boc  in  Tain,  and  thoo'It  ere  long  have  done 

With  this  poor  world,->-then  yet  bear  on 
A  little  longer,  and  the  Peace  of  Hearen, 
Wbirh  passeth  knowledge,  shall  to  thee  be  given  I 

Bamal'9  Piaa,  March,  1841. 


OLD  AOaUAINTANCES. 


How  Moe  they  hare  died,  and  some  they  hare  left  me, 
AbJ  soom  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed ; 
A!l,  all,  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. — Lamb. 

There  are  not  many  pleasures  superior  to  that 
ooe  feels  wheo  looking  on  the  face  of  an  old  ac- 
(jnaintaiice  from  whom  one  has  been  separated  for 
Kate  time.  When  yon  see  one  of  these  '^  old  fa- 
miliar faces/^  how  the  Past  flares  up  before  you ! 
As  yoa  gase  admiringly  at  the  honest  frontispiece 
of  your  friend,  event  aiVer  event  comes  up,  until 
much  which  is  dear  and  imperishable  on  the  re- 
cords of  Memory  is  present  to  yon.  Backwards 
files  yooT  thought  on  swallow-wing  to  the  scenes 
yon  loved  *Mong  time  ago."  Up  rises  star  after 
siar  in  yoor  heart's  firmament,  which,  in  days 
i-gone,  yoa  worshipped  with  oriental  devotion, 
ontil  it  is  thick  studded  with  brilliants.  The  Pre- 
sent glides  imperceptibly  from  your  view,  and  you 
ue  again  with  the  Past,  surrotmded  by  a  world  of 
interesting  recollections.  You  forget  what  you 
axe,  and  become  what  you  have  been.  Old  loves 
and  hopes  and  enterprizes,  which  have  long  lain 
sepulchred  in  your  heart,  start  up  in  joyous  resur- 
rection from  their  tombs,  and  reSnact  their  histories 
before  yoa.  In  one  moment  the  mists  in  your  eye 
condense,  and  in  the  next  they  are  rainbowed  by 
the  smiles  that  flash  from  your  lips.  Delightful 
reminiscences  flit  around  you  like  night-birds  and 
sfaj  spirits  among  the  rocks  and  caverns  on  a  hill- 
side by  moonlight.  You  gather  flower  after  flower 
torn  among  the  sweets  of  the  Past,  until  quite 
oreroome  by  the  combined  fragrance  of  the  whole, 
yoa  stand,  not  knowing  whether  you  should  weep 
that  sach  pleasures  are  gone,  or  rejoice  that  such 
had  been  yoor  delightful  experience. 

Many  of  one^s  new  acquaintances  are  most  ex- 
celleat  companions.    We  take  them  to  our  bosoms 


gladly ;  but  we  do  not  yield  them  confidence  as  we 
do  those  of  ancient  standing.  A  new  acquaintance 
may  have  ways  superlatively  entertaining.  He 
may  possess  most  admirable  parts.  He  may  be 
proprietor  of  a  brilliant  wit  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments. He  may  have  an  engaging  look,  and  even 
may  flatter  your  foibles.  He  may  be  a  well  built 
up  man,  having  an  "  imagination  all  compact,'^  win- 
ning manners,  obliging  disposition,  a  noble  spirit 
and  an  exhaustless  fund  of  mind.  But  possessed 
of  this  catalogue  of  rich  endowments,  he  still  lacks 
one  thing  needful — ^he  is  not  an  old  acquaintance. 
Like  wine,  he  will  grow  better  with  age,  but  as 
yet  he  needs  mellowing.  Around  him  duster  but 
few  associations,  and  they  have  no  reference  to  the 
golden  age  of  your  existence.  He  has  not  been 
with  you  in  your  frequent  trials  and  joys.  He  has 
not  trodden  your  mountain  paths,  and  is  unfamiliar 
with  scenes  you  most  love  to  dwell  on.  He  has 
not  seen  many  beautiful  objects  on  which  your  re- 
trospective eye  is  often  fixed.  He  knows  but  little 
of  the  world  in  which  the  most  delightful  portions 
of  your  life  have  been  passed.  He  was  not  your 
confidant  when  you  loved  Laura,  or  courted  Kate* 
It  was  not  his  purse  which  relieved  your  shoulder 
on  a  certain  occasion  from  the  unpleasant  weight 
of  a  baUifiTs  hand.  He  did  not  read  Hamlet,  the 
Arcadia,  or  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  with  you, 
by  lamp-light,  in  your  old  sanctum.  In  fine,  your 
whole  past  life  flitted  away  without  his  notice ;  and 
notwithstanding  you  love  him  for  the  elevation  of 
his  thoughts  and  the  manliness  of  his  character, 
you  are  always  willing  to  turn  away  from  him 
when  an  old  acquaintance  is  at  hand  with  whom 
you  have  spent  many  a  social  hour  and  sipped 
many  an  inspiring  glass  in  the  dim  and  long  rece- 
ded pasL 

Far  foreign  from  my  faith  forever  be  that  false 
philosophy  which  some  of  our  seeming  wise  bui 
shallow  writers  teach  now-a-days— according  to 
which  we  become  hardened  at  heart,  sick  of  the 
world,  and  full  of  wasting  suspicion,  as  we  bid 
adieu  to  the  freshness  and  dewy  influences  of  life's 
morning.  Such  philosophy,  however  skilfully  its 
texture  may  be  woven,  is  but  a  cobweb  which  may 
catch  and  hold  silly  flies,  but  does  not  win  the  be- 
lief of  those  on  whose  minds  is  the  light  of  a  far 
heavenlier  wisdom.  The  best  philosophy  in  the 
world  is  that  which  teaches  a  generous  and  expan- 
sive affection  for  all  men,  with  a  large  allotment  of 
charity  for  their  weaknesses,  and  an  uncompro- 
mising hatred  for  their  vices  and  meannesses.  Suck 
philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with  Dean  Swift's 
black  misanthropy,  which  taught  him  to  love  the 
masses  of  mankind,  and  to  hate  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  those  masses.  It  reverses  this 
system,  and  causes  us  to  love  every  specimen  of 
humanity  on  whom  is  not  that  most  horrible  of  de- 
formities, a  deformity  of  the  heart.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  because  we  are  believers  of  a  rotten 
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philosophy,  which  inculcates  sospicion  and  doubt 
of  the  truthfulness  of  all  appearances,  that  we  do 
not  take  to  our  bosoms  a  new  acquaintance  with  all 
the  heartiness  that  we  do  an  old  one,  but  because 
he  lacks  familiarity  with  what  is  particularly  dear 
to  us  in  the  past,  and  which  renders  ^n  old  friend 
to  us  the  model  of  all  that  is  noble  and  worthy  to 
be  loved  in  man. 

I  love  the  face  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  think 
it  beautiful,  even  if  it  be  wholly  unpossessed  of 
symmetry,  because  it  is  hallowed  by  a  thousand 
wfreshing  reminiscences.     No  one  ever  looked  on 
D*6  face,  with  all  its  singular  sinuosities  and  obli- 
quities, for  the  first  time,  without  pronouncing  it  to 
be  decidedly  the  most  unhandsome  one  to  be  seen  in 
any  one  of  the  four  continents.    As  you  become 
acquainted  with  him,  you  begin  to  wonder  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  nature  was  in  such  an  eccentric 
flood  at  the  time  of  his  creation,  as  to  fashion  such 
a  face  to  express  such  thoughts  and  such  senti- 
ments as  characterize  him.     At  first,  you  are  prone 
to  think  that  if  any  man  ever  had  a  right  to  bring 
an  action  fur  slander  against  his  face,  that  unfortu- 
nate being  is  D.     But  when  you  get  to  be  familiar 
with  him,  you  fancy  his  face  to  be  not  so  outra- 
geously ugly  after  all,  and  perceive  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar fitness  between  the  dubious  eye  and  the  sly 
wit  which  often  looks  from  it,  and  you  confess  that 
though  his  mouth  apparently  is  not  so  sweet  as  Hy- 
blat  yet  no  other  one  in  Christendom  could  so  well 
give  eSect  to  the  lazy  humor  which  lounges  from 
it.    Il  is  a  singularly  extreme  case  I  know,  yet  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  affirm  that   I  can  discover 
many  decided  pretensions  to  beauty  in  that  strange, 
dark,  twisted  face  by  which  my  friend  D  is  known 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  men.     It  may  be  that 
Fancy,  like  a  fairy  artist,  embellished  his  rough  fea- 
tures to  my  eye.     Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  gets  the  better  of  his  ugliness  as  years 
roll  on,  and  I  doubt  not,  if  it  be  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence that  we  both  survive  to  the  period  of  gray 
hairs,  I  will  pronounce  him  to  be  a  very  good 
looking  old  gentleman — particularly  when  I  see 
him  in  his  best  lights,  which  is,  when  the  smoke  of 
his  pipe  obscures  the  outlines  of  his  features,  and 
my  fancy  supplies  their  doubtfully  descried  portions 
with  architecture  ail  her  own.     In  this  way,  does 
a  long  established  friendship  beautify  outward  de- 
formity, throw  a  veil  over  unmitigated  ugliness, 
and  cause  what  wa§  unsightly,  to  seem  symmetrical. 
Other  men  prate  of  the  fragility  of  their  friend- 
ships ;  whereas  it  is  my  happiness  to  know  that  be- 
tween my  soul  and  many  of  those  I   love,  are 
chains  of  adamant,  which  neither  time  nor  change 
can  break.     Many  are  thft«  amaranthine  flowers 
which  have  sprung  up  in  our  hearts  under  the  sunny 
influences  of  friendship ;  and  though  years  of  trial 
have  passed  over  them,  every  leaf  and  petal  is  as 
fresh  and  unblighted  as  ever.     And  when  we  meet, 
alas !  that  with  some  of  them  I  can  so  seldom 


Qieet  I — ^inatead  of  complaining  of  estrangemeoto 
of  hearts,  and  mourning  over  dead  feelings,  «e 
think  that  time  has  caused  us  to  look  more  alike; 
and  we  often  felicitate  ourselves  with  the  hope,  that 
the  fraternal  likeness  between  us,  will  steadily  io- 
crease — until  we  meet,  to  part  no  more,  beyond  tlie 
crystal  battlements  of  Heaven. 
*  If  you  have  been  forced  to  become  a  aojoorner 
in  lands  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  your  evkr 
years,  and  have  there,  unexpectedly,  met  with  ooe 
who  was  dear  to  you  in  your  more  propitiooB  dajf, 
you  can  easily  recall  the  fresh  delight  yoa  felt 
when  with  him  you  Ulked  of  by-goDe  times,  and 
the  scenes  which  endear  them  to  your  bean. 
What  a  gush  of  joy  sprang  up  in  your  mind  as  m 
shook  his  hand !     How  fleetly  and  sweetly  ii>« 
hours  sped  away,  while  conversing  on  subjects  mu- 
tually dear  to  you.     Did  you  not  experience  ik 
truth  of  the  lines — 


How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  tiiM, 
That  ooly  treads  on  floweis  ? 

How  quickly  you  bridged  the  chasm  of  years 
which  separated  you  from  your  old  lofea !  If  ibew 
was  a  cloud  on  your  spirit,  how  speedily  did  yoar 
smiles  flash  through  and  enlighten  it!  Each  flower 
of  happiness  plucked  with  a  light  and  careiew 
hand,  long  ago,  once  more  bloomed  in  all  its  origi- 
nal loveliness,  and  you  again  inhaled  its  fragniw 
with  a  relish  which  cannot  be  oblitertted.  As  tm 
summoned  up  former  scenes,  did  not  a  serenity  and 
sweetness,  like  that  of  a  May  morning,  oferspreid 
your  heart,  and  your  gentle  affections  gosh  np  like 
living  waters,  untU,  in  the  midst  of  life's  spm?- 
like  influences,  you  forgot  all  the  black  misanthioFf 
which  ever  afflicted  you  1  Had  you  felt  an  how 
before  like  cursing  your  species,  wodd  not  ym 
tongue,  like  Balaam's,  have  refused  the  ungeutrf 
office,  while  its  maledictions  melted  into  Wessings 

on  humanity  1 

Like  a  carrier-pigeon,  just  freed  from  its  je»€5, 
my  memory  has  been  rising  and  revolving  in  ciitw 
above  me  for  the  last  minute,  as  if  uncertain  of  im 
course  she  would  pursue.  Now  she  sails  a^T' 
and  now  she  alights  among  scenes  where  y«w 
ago  il  was  my  bliss  to  mingle  with  some  of  m- 
ture's  noblemen.  How  we  used  to  wreathe  we 
feet  of  the  hours  with  roses,  and  how  noisclesi 
were  their  steps  as  we  prolonged  our  discoDPe 
away  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  ni?W 
How  wit  and  wisdom  flashed  and  flowed,  io  a  ff^' 
tain  strange,  unhewed,  out-of-the-way  apartmefft, 
looking  out  on  the  busy  crowds  that  throDged  w 
thoroughfares  of  the  "  Queen  City"  of  the  >Vei 
That  littered  and  literary  room  has  not  yet  w» 
properly  described ;  but  when  its  history  shtli  v 
faithfully  written,  as  it  assuredly  will  be,  by  s*« 
of  the  gifted  spirits  who  therein  were  wont  to  cofr 
gregate,  many  most  interesting  '*""'"*^*^.j 
brilliant  meeUngs  will  then  be  sammoned^nr'  ^ 
only  fit  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  "  Atw- 
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Its  old  T9!^lerBJ  festooned  by  the  indostry  of  a  thoa- 

nod  renenble  spiders,  have  echoed  sounds  which, 

wbea  Ust  I  stood  reverently  beneath  that  leaky 

roof,  still  haunted  the  sacied  place.    There  G. 

grew  poetical,  while  his  fine  blue  eye,  roving 

stsrwud,  caught  glorions  gUmpses  of  that  cloud- 

iind,  whither  bia  fancy  flew  like  a  bird  of  passage, 

esfer  for  its  sunny  home,  so  often; — there  J. 

nuered  his  wit  and  his  jokes,  stroking  his  sparsely 

Warded  chin  the  while  with  an  inward  chuckle  of 

satisfaction ; — there  B.  with  his  ample  brow,  and 

e)«ar  ringing  tones,  was  often  seen,  while  sentence 

liter  sentence  sped  from  his  lips,  as  he  unfolded 

the  treasures  of  a  philosophy  slightly  tinged  with 

tlie  mysticism  of  certain  German  sects;— there 

T.  talked  of  founding  a  new  school  of  Ameri* 

eta  fiction,  and  related  his  early  adventures  plea- 

isQtly — there  too  E.   and  F.  and  S.  and  many 

other  noble  fellows,  were  often  seen  and  heard, 

giTing  and    receiving    delight.     Could  not  that 

old  Attic   furnish  many  an  interesting  chapter, 

ud,  if  its  AHA  were  chronicled,  would  it  not  take 

nok  with  the  elder  fabrics  of  the  Boar's  Head, 

tbe  Mermaid,  and  the  Cat  and  Salutation,  of  glo- 

lious  memory  ?   I  have  heard  more  profound  and 

tvilUaat  thoughts  uttered  there  in  one  day,  than 

Boewell  ever  recorded  in  a  month.    Alas,  that  they 

lire  only  in  the  muttering  echoes  of  that  now  de- 

Krted  sanctuary,  and  that  no  fitting  record  was 

oode  of  them  before  their  sounds  melted  away  on 

the  obliviooa  wind!    Old  acquaintances  of  mine 

vho  used  to  meet  therein,  how  are  we  scattered  ! 

^Vhile  some  of  you  are  wandering  near  the  blue 

rave  of  the  Atlantic,  others  are  amid  the  forests 

of  Michigan, — some  are  on  the  prairies  of  the  far 

vest,  and  some  are  pursuing  pleasure  in  the  shades 

»r  the  magnolias  in  the  sunny  south ! 

In  recounting  reminiscences  of  my  old  acquain- 
tioces,  it  would  be  impious  were  I  not  to  recall  the 
T.  A.  G.  S.  to  my  pen's  point.  Are  the  gather- 
ings of  that  association  perishable  from  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  ever  attended  them  1  Eloquence, 
poetry  and  brilliant  dissertations  made  the  glory  of 
the  T.  A.  G.  S.  And,  then,  would  I  be  unfor- 
j^tven  were  I  to  neglect  to  notice  the  quarterly 
meetings,  when  wit  and  wisdom  were  seen  in  dis- 
habille 1  Did  not  the  muses  smile  upon  that  select 
bood  ?  Did  not  song  and  speech  furnish  agreeable 
interludes  between  the  decapitation  of  bottles  1 
Frteods  of  that  delightful  association, — some  of 
yoo  have  already  achieved  reputations  co-extensive 
with  these  states  and  territories — then,  why  have 
ye  oot  celebrated  the  sacred  nights  we  then  knew 
togtiherl  Wheie  would  ye  find  more  fitting 
tWass  for  your  brilliant  pens  1  Right  well  pleased 
«S8  I  to  hear  D.  when  I  last  saw  him,  with 
^  fames  of  his  seventh  pipe  mantling  round  his 
^ted  brow,  affirm  that  since  our  old  meetings  in 
the  '^  Row,"  there  had  been  no  intellectual  gather- 
logs  in  the  ^  Qoeen  City ;''  for  it  assured  me  that 


the  remembrance  of  what  was  there  done  lived, 
like  a  *' sweet  smelling  savor,"  on  other  minds 
than  my  own. 

I  have  tasted  a  variety  of  pleasures,  but  have 
experienced  very  few  which  are  superior  to  a  meet- 
ing of  a  few  old  acquaintances  on  a  cold  and  stormy 
winter  night,  when,  all  without  being  cheerless,  we 
cling  closer  to  each  other,  and  become  more  loving 
than  we  were  during  the  heats  of  the  summer  sea- 
son. At  such  a  time,  how  naturally  do  we  revert 
to  former  years,  and  talk  of  the  loved  and  the  lost 
ones  whom  we  knew  and  cherished  in  our  '*  heart 
of  hearts."  We  discuss  again  the  theories,  bril- 
liant and  false,  which,  in  the  impetuous  season  of 
youth,  come  over  us  like  revelations  from  Heaven. 
We  talk  of  the  rambles  we  had  in  the  flowery  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  over  hill  and  through  forest,  along 
the  green  margin  of  the  creek  where  the  constant 
clatter  of  the  old  mill  was  heard,  and  through  tfao 
woodlands  when  autumn  and  its  sombre  glories 
were  down  upon  the  earth.  We  joke  each  other 
pleasantly  about  some  defeated  scheme  of  love  or 
ambition,  we  once  cherished.  We  confess  how 
much  our  views  of  life,  its  duties  and  its  interests, 
have  been  modified,  and  feel  thankful  that  in  a 
world  of  change  our  hearts  are  unchanged.  Aa 
the  inspiring  beverage  we  have  imbibed  takes  ef- 
fect, away  soar  our  thoughts  to  the  regions  of  phi- 
losophy, or  backwards  to  the  glorious  old  jivriters 
whom  we  love  and  read  devoutly.  Before  we  have 
given  a  thought  to  the  passage  of  time,  the  city's 
multitudes  are  wrapped  in  the  solemnity  and  si- 
lence of  the  slumberous  night,  and  the  hour  of 
twelve  is  booming  from  Time's  signal  bells,  far  and 
wide,  over  the  echoing  and  deserted  streets.  But 
still  we  hold  on  our  course,  unflaggingly  in  spirits, 
and  maintaining  our  "  high  discourse"  <m  princely 
subjects.  Away  dart  the  joyful  momeqts  on  un- 
resting wing,  and  affection  and  intelligence  are  stiH 
radiant  in  the  faces  of  our  friends.  Another  and 
another  hour  breaks  on  the  ear  of  night,  and  then 
comes  the  parting  glass,  and  we  separate,  each  one 
to  feel  how  dear  every  other  one  is  to  him. 

My  memory  now  takes  cognizance  of  one  of 
these  nights,  the  remembrance  of  which  cannot 
soon  pass  away.  It  was  celebrated  by  four  old 
acqnaintances  who  happened  to  meet  far  away 
from  their  accustomed  haunts.  It  was  a  most 
classic  entertainment.  We  began  with  philosophy, 
and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  unsafe  to  hazard  a  conr 
jectore  as  to  what  we  ended  our  hilarity  with. 
The  night  was  bitter  cold  out  of  doors;  but  within, 
every  thing  was  eloquent  of  comfort.  Was  punch 
ever  so  cheering  aS  M'sl  In  the  midst  of  our 
merriment,nhe  ambitious  Charley  seated  himself  at 
the  table  and  wrote  an  article  on  Western  Litera- 
ture, which  was  afterwards  published  and  much  ad- 
mired. An  hour  later,  and  such  an  achievement 
would  have  been  impossible,  for  the  beverage  had 
taken  effect  and  philosophy  given  way  to  mirth. 
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When  M.  took  down  his  Tiolin  and  dr^w  the  bow 
over  its  strings  was  there  not  a  gush  of  me- 
lody, as  divine  as  that  which  bursts  from  the  mock- 
ingbiid  in  the  depths  of  a  sonthem  forest  1  Poor 
6.  forgot  his  outrageous  sobriety  that  night,  and 
broke  down  in  the  midst  of  a  defence  of  the 
preeminent  beauty  of  the  Buckeye  giris.  ^  What 
a  fall  was  there,  my  countrjrmen !''  One  of  the 
company  got  along  better,  for  he  clung  nervously 
to  the  table  and  poured  forth' a  cataract  of  sounds, 
to  the  convulsive  delight  of  all  who  heard  him. 
Punch  might  quicken  his  blood,  but  his  brain  lay 
too  high  for  the  surgings  of  its  highest  tides. 
There  was  no  wormwood  in  that  evening's  cup-- 
its  brim  was  wreathed  with  roses,  and  its  last  drop 
was  the  swebtest.  Joy  crowned  the  hours,  and 
enchsatment  lingers  around  their  remembrance. 
One  of  the  company  was  appointed  to  write  the 
history  of  that  night  for  the  edification  of  man- 
kind, but  the  task  remains  unexecuted.  Would 
that  it  had  been  worthily  done,  before  its  memory 
had  fled, 

*'  Like  some  frail  exhalation,  whiohJbe  dawn 
Robes  in  its  golden  bei 
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A  tiresome  thing  it  is,  cos,  this  choosing  out 
shades  of  worsted  by  the  tints  of  a  Berlin  pattern. 
But  come !  we  have  yet  a  half  hour  to  dinnei^-His 
a  day  for  sight-seeing,  and  its  attendant,  a  gossip- 
ping  conversation— let  us  retrace  our  steps. 

What  a  satire  on  the  gay  throng  around  us  are 
the  pair  approaching !  These,  too,  have  come  out 
to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  Nature's  holiday.  Folded 
in  her  squalid  rags,  and  brushed  ever  and  anon  by 
some  gay  mantle  in  passing,  with  what  imperturba- 
ble gravity  the  woman  stalks  on,  holding  the  short 
and  blackened  pipe  between  her  bloodless  lips, 
while  the  thin  white  smoke  escapes  lazily  upwards. 
No  ray  of  intelligence  crosses  her  stolid  counte- 
nance ;•— her  walk  seems  mechanical,  while  her 
companion — blind — ^the  sharp  traces  of  pain  furrow- 
ing his  ashy  visage — gathering  the  remnant  of  his 
tattered  cloak  about  him  with  one  hand ;  while  the 
other,  extended,  grasps  the  woman's  shoulder  con- 
vulsively, halls  behind,  the  personification  of  po- 
verty and  wretchedness. 

Yonder  is  a  negro,  begging  for  alms.  Statue- 
like he  stands,  with  dosed  eyes  and  outstretched 
palm,  waiting  the  donation  of  some  charitable  way- 
farer. Listen  to  the  pitiable  appeals  of  this  ragged 
young  troop,  gathering  about  us.  Ah,  coz!  in 
your  quiet  country  home,  you  will  scarcely  realize 


the  sonnds  and  sights  that  yen  have  here  heud 
and  witnessed.  Tet  even  to  these,  by  eouunt 
daily  intercourse,  we  become  ia  time  habitQited. 

I  doubt  the  existence  of  that  nnioD  of  poreitj 
and  refinement  of  which  we  read  in  books  ;~of 
refinement  and  the  whining  poverty  that  crooei 
our  daily  paths,  with  the  untiring  tale  of  the  **  fire 
small  children,"  and  the  **  sick  man  at  hone." 
Such  poverty  is  essentially  selfish.  Too  mucli 
oooupied  with  coarse  necessity,  to  gire  thoogiit  to 
the  cultivation  of  refined  gratitude,  or  QiidentiDd- 
Ing  to  the  elegance  of  refined  be&evolenee. 

I  am  reminded,  whenever  thus  beset  by  a  troop 
of  juvenile  beggars,  of  an  anecdote  lelatedtone 
by  an  excellent  and  kind-hearted  old  lady-nlittb 
adventure  of  her  own.    One  morning,  while  takuf 
her  accustomed  walk,  she  obserred  aaoenUed 
around  the  low  window  of  a  shop,  appropriated  to 
the  sale  of  candies  and  *'  round-heaits,"  aome  half 
dozen  unwashed,  uncombed,  ragged  chiUien,  of 
both  sexes — ^their  foreheads  strained  against  the 
panes,  and  pointing  out  to  each  other  with  eager 
fingers  the  tempting  cates  displayed  witbia.  lU- 
membering  the  strictly  regulated  diet  of  her  ovi 
young  days,  and  the  longing  for  sweets  deoied  to 
her  childish  palate,  ehe  at  once  detennined  od  grati- 
fying their  desires,  and  witnessing  their  enjopeot 
of  what,  to  them,  must  have  been  a  mo  indiit- 
gence.     ^'  Come  in  !  come  in !"  said  ahoi  openisf 
wide  the  door  to  the  children,  who  stared  at  ber 
with  stupid  wonderment— '*  Take  whaterer  tos 
wish ! — ^A  cake — a  candy ! — help  yourackea,''  she 
repeated ;  while  one  had  already  fastened  od  an  ei- 
tire  sheet  of  gingerbread,  and  the  rapid  fingers  of 
the  others  were  busy  among  the  delicaciea  vob^^ 
on  the  counter,  the  shop-woman  lookiDg  on  "^i^ 
a  half  displeased,  half  surprised  air,  aa  if  doobUBf 
the  sanity  of  such  benevolence.    To  the  good  b- 
dy's  smiling  sdicitations  her  little  goeata  did  an- 
pie  justice ;  until,  having  feasted  to  repletioo^esfi 
with  full  hands,  bolted  unceremoniooaly  tm  t^ 
door.     My  kind  informant,  having  aatisfied  the 
shop-woman's  demand,  went  forth.    TarniDg  >» 
nodding  encouragingly  to  the  little  vagrants,  «ho 
had  retreated  to  a  distance,  and  stood  in  a  bot  to- 
gether, she  had.prooeeded  but  a  few  ateps  wnii 
when  a  loud  shout  from  their  voracious  ywal 
throats  burst  on  her  ear,  with  "  Ha— '.  a— .•^* 
see  that  old  crazy  woman  /" 

But  see!  what  funeral  train  approaches  at  U^ 
unusual  hour  of  the  day  t  By  the  nomber  of  pw- 
bearers  in  their  funeral  scarfs,  it  should  be  the  t^ 
mains  of  some  person  of  distinction.  Aoti  unA 
alas !  we  are  borne  away  to  our  last  homoi  »i«  * 
mere  interrogatory  of  wonder  from  the  paaoing"*°* 
titude  !  A  burial  in  the  city  is  so  ^^^^\^  ** 
currence,  that  we  learn  to  view  the  train  coodoci- 
ing  some  remnant  of  mortality  to  its  reotiog-p*^' 
ahnost  with  indiSerence.  Of  aU  our  popal*^*' 
the  Irish  alone,  at  their  fimaial  riles,  seen  to  eate? 
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into  the  foil  eBJoyment  of  the  Inztury  of  sorrow ; 
and  literally  to  pat  on  "  the  oil  of  Joy  for  moarn- 
ioff,  lod  a  gaiment  of  praise  for  a  apirit  of  heavi- 


nesB. 
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What  a  display  of  fforgeoos  yolomes — **  Books 
that  are  DO  bool^'^ — ^Uhings  in  hookas  clothing/' 
Lamb  woold  have  called  them — are  here  arranged 
to  attract  the  passing  gaze.     And  here  is  a  phre- 
nological cast,  ready  mapped  off  for  the  study  of 
that  pleasing  science.     Apropos !  The  god  Brama, 
according  to  the  Bramins,  never  fails,  at  the  in- 
«tajit  of  eaeh  man's  birth,  to  write  on  his  head,  in 
characters  indelible,  every  thing  he  is  to  do,  and 
vhaterer,  during  life,  shall  befall  him.    Was  the 
theory  of  phreaology,  think  you,  really  an  emana- 
tim  from  the  brain  of  Dr.  Gall,  or  do  we  owe  to 
him  merely  the  redncing  to  a  system  the  belief  of 
those  ancient  phrenologists,  the  Brahmins? 

How  traly  rich  and  beantifol  are  the  goods  dis- 
played in  the  windows  we  are  passing !  Velvets 
aod  gold  embroideries — fit  ^pointments  for  regal 
grandeur — afaawls  for  a  Sultana,  and  gossamer  for 
laod  of  fibftry.  If  in  your  shopping  excursions  you 
vooM  be  served  without  rudeness,  always  make 
}car  parchases,  however  small,  in  a  respectable 
estahlialiment.  Listen  to  a  case  in  point,  though  I 
laay  be  long  in  bringing  the  conclusion  before  you. 
Some  few  noomings  since  I  set  out  on  a  visit  to  a 
friend,  residing  in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  city. 
My  course,  for  some  distance,  lay  through  Broad- 
way. The  street  was  thronged,  as  now,  and  as  I 
pK»eeeded  onward,  my  spirits  exhilirated  by  the 
soft  morning  air,  and  the  happy  faces  passing  be- 
fore me,  I  already  felt  my  apparel  changed,  like 
the  homely  garments  of  Cinderellla,  by  the  wand 
of  enchantment.  My  cloak  of  plain  drab  was  mag- 
nified into  a  somptuous  mantle  of  "  three-piled 
Genoa,"  and  the  plume  in  my  bonnet  might  have 
graced  the  head-dress  of  an  Empress.  I  was 
ilooe,  but  feh  an  attache  at  either  elbow.  I  shared 
b  the  bows,  the  smiles,  the  compliments,  bestowed 
OQ  eaefa  fair  pedestrian.  Now,  bending  respon- 
sive to  some  amiable  salutation  ^m  the  prome- 
aade,  I  rofled  onward,  liveried  and  lacqueyed,  in 
my  magnificent  equipage,  with  its  blazoned  pannels 
Vid  crested  hammer-cloth — ^my  vision  of  grandeur, 
in  short,  was  as  high  wrought  as  the  day-dream  of 
Abaschar, — too  soon,  alas!  to  be  as  suddenly 
overthrown. 

I  had  now  turned  off  from  Broadway,  and  was 

proceeding  through  one  of  those  unpleasiftit  streets 

ieadiog  to  the  eastern  section  of  our  city,  when, 

on  removing  my  hand  from  my  muff,  I  discovered 

that  the  straw-colored  gloves  I  wore  retained  too 

«videDt  marks  of  contact  with  the  dark  colored  fur 

to  he  presentable.    The  door  of  a  low  shop,  strung 

Toaod  with  calicoes,  and  flaunting  in  ribbands  and 

iaces — their  price,  in  starring  blue  numerals,  pinned 

u)  each  artade,  at  this  juncture,  presented  itself; 

and  ahhongh  one  rarely  meets  with  aught  purchas- 


able in  su^  shops,  yet,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an 
article  that  might  serve  for  the  nonce,  I  entered. 
Such  as  the  shop  afforded  were  readily  produced ; 
but  on  demanding  the  price,  the  attempt  at  extor- 
tion was  so  obvious,  that,  replacing  the  gloves  on 
the  counter,  I  turned  to  leave  the  place.  "  Won't 
you  buy  1"  said  the  man,  roughly.  "  Not  at  that 
price,''  I  replied !  *'  I  have  never  paid  more  than  five 
shillings  for  such  as  these,  and  you  demand  seven." 
**  Then  missis,"  returned  he,  swelling  with  impor- 
tance, *^  you  never  bought  in  a  re-spect-able  store  I" 
This  sudden  assertion  of  consequence,  and  rude 
apparent  doubting  of  my  own  gentility,  was  too 
much  even  for  my  usually  quiet  risibles,  and  I 
laughed  aloud.  It  is  well  for  us,  thought  I,  as  I 
again  proceeded  on  my  way,  that  there  are  those 
about  us  who,  when  we  are  lifted  above  oumelves, 
are  ready  to  bring  us  back  again  to  our  proper 
level. 

Farther  on  a  woman,  in  soiled  gown  and  long 
gold  ear-rings,  standing  in  the  doorway  of  a  shop 
for  the  vending  of  groceries,  crockery-ware  and 
provisions— ornamented  on  one  side  by  a  pile  of 
cabbages,  and  on  the  other  with  some  dried  her- 
rings, fancifully  arranged  on  the  top  of  a  pork  bar- 
rel— a  slaughtered  hog  dangling  by  the  heels  from 
the  awning  rail  in  front — attracted  my  attention. 
Just  then  a  man,  guiding  by  the  long  reins  an  at- 
tenuated horse,  attached  to  a  diminutive  cart  laden 
with  vegetables,  addre88e<f  the  lady  in  an  agreeable 
voice  with — '^  do  you  want  any  onions.  Madam  T' 
Here  was  a  Preuz  Chevalier  of  servant  maids  and 
market  women !  I  could  have  called  him  friend  at 
the  moment,  for  bis  apparent  reverence  for  the 
form  of  womanhood. 

Apropos  to  the  system  of  morning  calls — ^that 
necessary  evil  in  a  large  community,  where  dis- 
tance, for  the  most  part,  precludes  more  social 
visiting.  How  vexatious,  after  a  long  journeying 
through  by-streets,  to  be  turned  from  a  friend's 
door  with — ^*^  not  at  home,"  or  the  worse  plea  of— 
"  engaged."  The  first,  being  definite,  is  prefera- 
ble ;  but  the  latter  mortifies  my  ear  like  an  imper- 
tinence. With  the  fashionable  lady  on  her  morn- 
ing round,  the  mere  repetition  of  a  conventional 
term  of  denial  weighs  not  against  her  dignity  an 
iota.  Strong  in  her  own  position  in  society,  her 
liveried  equipage  draws  up  before  some  stately 
dwelling;  and  giving  her  cards  into  the  white- 
gloved  hand  in  waiting,  to  be  re-delivered  to  the 
other  gentleman  footman  standing  erect  in  the 
wide  open  portal,  she  sinks  back  again  in  her  lux- 
urious seat ;  while  the  coachman  on  llHi  box,  swel- 
ling with  all  the  conscious  importance  of  place, 
gives  rein  to  the  impatient  steeds,  and  onward 
rolls  the  lordly  equipage  with  its  blazonry  and 
crest  toward  some  other  mansion,  marked  out  on 
her  morning  visiting  route.  But  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  haply  removed  from  a  life  of  neoes- 
sity,  dwell  midway  between  the  habitations  of  toil 
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and  the  seventh  heaven  of  fashionable  existence — 
u'liose  visitings  are  made  d  pied,  and  whose  bell- 
ringing  and  its  accompanying  interrogatory  are  per- 
sonally performed — a  denial  at  a  friend^s  door  is 
unpleasant  at  the  best.  You  arrive  at  an  inoppor- 
tune period.  The  lady  is  occupied  with  some  one 
of  the  many  domestic  cares  attendant  on  house- 
keeping ; — deep  in  the  mysteries  of  pickling  and 
preserving.  The  domestic  who  fills  the  triple  of- 
fice of  chambermaid,  child's  nurse  and  waiter,  is 
absent  perhaps  on  some  family  errand ;  and  after 
ringing  until  almost  hopeless  of  gaining  admittance, 
Madame  Cook — some  late  ingraft  from  a  foreign 
stock — with  a  thoroagh  misconception  of  the  popu- 
lar rallying  cry,  "  lil)erty  and  equality" — with  all 
the  ignorant  rudeness  of  her  class,  assuming  to 
herself,  together  with  the  fashions  of  her  mistress, 
on  impertinence  of  manner  which  she  strangely 
miscalls  independence — her  dirty  apron  dragged 
awry  over  one  arm,  her  face  very  red  with  her 
late  culinary  exertions — vexed  at  being  called  from 
the  business  of  her  department — condescends  to 
open  the  street  door  a  very  little  way,  to  your  re- 
peated summons,  and  standing  in  the  gap,  with  one 
hand  on  the  knob  and  the  other  on  the  door-post, 
as  if  to  bar  your  entrance,  replies  to  your  inter- 
rogatory that  her  mistress  is  "  engaged."  What 
a  flood  of  mortification  comes  over  you,  as  you  turn 
to  descend,  with  the  feeling  that  the  maid-servant 
is  inwardly  chuckling  over  *'  the  lady's"  discom- 
fiture. 

But  the  dial-hands  point  to  three  o'clock,  and 
here  we  are,  at  home,  in  season  to  escape  a  re- 
buke for  keeping  the  dinner  w^aiting. 

Neic-York, 


THOUGHTS   OF  HOME. 

BY   PAYNE   KENYON   KILnOURN. 

A  voice  on  the  night-winds! — list,  list,  to  their  roar! 

Like  spirits  defying  the  wrath  of  ihe  storm! — 
But  let  them  rage  on — they  can  friglit  us  no  more. 

While  Love  is  unchilPd,  and  Affection  is  warm ! 
The  shelterless  outcast,  unpiticd  and  poor, 
As  he  wanders  forlorn  on  the  desolate  moor, 
Sees  the  cottage-light  gleam  on  the  hill-side  afar. 
When  o'er  his  wide  pathway  there  shines  not  a  star, 
And,  though  Age  hath  passed  o'er  him,  the  fmsh  tears  will 

start, 
And  the  flame  of  devotion  enkindle  his  heart, 
As  be  thinks  of  the  loved  ones,  accustomed  to  gather. 
In  the  morning  of  youth,  round  the  hcarlh  of  his  father ! 

In  the  trail  of  Ambition,  wherever  I  roam, 
World-weary,  I  turn  to  the  altar  of  Home ; 
And  tones,  like  the  music  of  angels,  are  tiiere — 
A  sister's  kind  voice,  and  a  mother's  pure  prayer! 
I  recall  to  my  mind,  though  half-faded  by  distance, 

The  forms  that  have  vanished  no  more  to  return ; 
That  gladdened  my  path  in  the  dawn  of  exinlence. 

And  still  linger  like  blossoms  in  Memory's  urn ! 


My  thoughts,  even  now,  their  ftad  vigili  are  keepinf 

For  u  brother  who  died  in  his  earliest  years} 
Oh!  far  from  the  graves  where  our  kindred  are  sleepia 

We  laid  his  fair  form,  amid  sighing  and  tears! 
The  forests  will  don  their  green  garmentJi  again, 

And  the  flowers  will  revive  in  the  Spring's  balmy  bn 
Old  Boreas,  ere  long,  will  relinquish  his  reign,^ 

But  when  will  depart  the  cold  Winter  of  Death? 


i 


Though  o'er  thee,  New  England,  the  war-fiend  ii 

The  stars  of  thy  romance  like  pharos  will  shine; 
Though  on  thy  bleak  hill-tops  the  tempests  are  \ionilm% 

What  treasures  of  beauty  and  glory  are  thine ! 
In  my  own  native  vale  there  are  fair  ones,  t(>*iiigfat, 
Whose  blue  eyes  are  beaming  with  bliss  and  deligkl; 
And  thither,  sw  ift-winged  as  the  Eagle,  I  fly, 
Unappall'd  by  the  gloom  that  o'ershadows  (he  tky ! 
As,  in  sadness,  I  left  that  loved  valley  at  mwn. 
Ere  the  skies  were  illumed  by  the  flush  of  the  dawii 
I  hailed  the  fair  light,  gleaming  bright  o*er  the  lea, 
As  a  beacon  which  Friendship  had  lighted  forme. 
There's  a  solace  in  parting,  if  erst  we  can  saj. 
As  we  turn  from  the  scenes  of  our  rhildhood  amf. 
To  wander  afar  o*er  life's  wearisome  track : 
There  are  voices  of  love  that  will  welcome  us  back! 

We're  parted,  we're  parted! — our  farewelU  are ipAl 
Out  the  tics  that  united  our  hearts  are  unbroken ; 
And  never,  O  never,  may  distance  or  time 
Blight  the  flowers  that  bloomed  in  Youth's  beautiful 4 
When  the  Angel  of  Sleep  frees  the  soul  from  aUofi  ' 
And  Fancy  goes  forth  on  its  errand  of  joy, 
Oft  in  spirit  I  roam  o'er  the  hillside  and  heather. 
Where,  in  days  long  depanrj,  wc  rambled  togetberi   \ 
When  the  Springtime    of  Hope  clothed  the  Fotml 

flowers. 
And  no  hearts  were  e'er  lighter  or  gayer  than  oois. 

Thy  waters,  O  Bantam,  how  brightly  tbey  roll! 
The  eyes  of  thy  daughters  bewilder  the  soul !  ^ 

Thy  forests  and  mountains,  how  proudly  they  rise!-^  J 
I  thought,  in  my  childhood,  they  rcach'd  to  the  iUmI  ^ 
The  roar  of  thy  cascades,  the  clack  of  thy  mills, 
Scud  a  hurric-ane-hum  over  vallies  and  hills ; 
And  the  mist- wreaths  of  morn,  that  encircle  ihy 
Seem  like  curttiins  hung  round  the  sweet  valley  of 
Stern  region.  I  love  thee !  Thy  woodlands  and 

Ar^>  rife  with  old  legends  of  battle  and  love; 
There  the  wild  warriors  fought,  and  the  forest's diik 
ters 

Told  their  vows,  and  .idorcd  the  **  Great  Spirit" 
Frail  wrecks  of  Mortality  ! — where  are  they  now? 

Their  glory  departed  long  ages  ago  ! 
And  woman's  smooth  cheek,  and  the  warrior^ 

Lie  uninark'd  from  the  dust  of  the  quiver  and 
Yet  I  love  ihee,  stern  land !  There  are  eyes  thai  aie 

Now  radiant  with  hopes  ne'ci  by  sorrow  o'eictil 
There  are  forms  that  arc  fairer,  and  hearts  that  sn 
Than  Romance  e'er  saw  in  her  dreams  of  the  Fm. 

Dear  Bantam  !  ere  long  may  I  greet  thee  again  !" 
In  city  and  country  I've  mingled  with  men. 
And  they  part  and  they  meet  with  as  little  emoliaa 
An  the  icebergs  that  float  on  t^t»  desolate  ocean! 
Oh  !  give  me  a  friend  that  can  sigh  o'er  my 

And  rejoice  in  the  summer  and  sunshine  of  life,* 
That  can  smile  in  tlic  hope  of  a  happy  to-nonow. 

And  vanquish  the  demons  of  discord  and  strife. 
I  love  a  right  welcome  and  warm-hearted  greeting; 

It  wakes  in  the  spirit  its  holiest  spells  ; 

Alas  !  that  the  joy  and  the  rapture  of  meeting 

Must  ever  be  followed  with  tears  and  fucwells! 

H'i7t/ii/ig<(wi,  Z?e/.,  Jan.  20, 1841. 
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uiinul  the  ■luiir' ax  duriiiK  her  1 1 
nviil.  ami  ilid  tkM  liesr  uf  il  unlil  luy  rt'liirn  at  i  cp[>t  Ibat  tiii-rc  vrrip  aijay  liule  gi'Mivl  article*  upon  Iha 
^d  r-ol  tlii-n  ii«it  her.  alllioii;.'h  1  fill  as  ir  nif  'ta>iic,  aiid  in  lim  nncivi-i'  uf  iI;p  wiuduKa,  whicli  could 
bnri:  Ui  liurning  Innifiutc  lUiit  1ia|iti>  licr  trrt.  unly  liatB  1>i-i>ii  |ilaRnl  ilwn-  liyltiK  liaiidorn  lumcful  founs 
uid  <inr:ii},  I  walbnl  imt  Imi-alh  llw  |«arl)' ;lad}.  l>iekrol1yhhrftn)r[i-d,a»Lii|iriii(;incfnrH'sid,rlai>|icd 
n;  >|>irit  iirincd  (o  blond  with  hflr  aoft  and  ny  hand  liMnrrn  iMb  uf  lii-n.  Uh,  thai  muincDt  wan  «• 
idnnrc,  Ha  il  IuuoIiIhI,  nilh  loirin;  irndi'mnn,  'itacyl  Slu>  u  alill  my  uwu  Muy,  bnt  jruu  cannot  HDHfiii* 
ad  Mu-iui  oT  ojuih.  I  luniMi'd  tu  tlic  rwp  iNm-  iiow  bcauin'iil  s\u-  hu  iHTinni'.  1  amid  acarcu  fuilii-ar  fan- 
bitdikh  caimnuiit«n;  t  kiui'il  Iho  UonHHiu  un  ryioKthal  I  iK-lu-iil  tvi  iii  llio  radiMil  l-l<>uin  of  immortal iiy. 
trrr«,  mid  iilnml  ^[■r■;^  uf  th<'  Hruumtii'  pluii*  '  aiieh  a  Initri'  of  liruily  playii  »hiiu1  Im  furni  and  r<-aliirca. 
:n'Cd  in  mylwHimi  my  wid  »as  all  liive,  ahil'.Shi' haa  out  &reiitt>>n  ihr  daya  ginip  lij.altlinagli  onn  Hould 
t  vf  nalnn  api'*-*''''!  tu  )«  an  viniinatinn  fnoi '  find  it  •lillir.iilt  to  Ivlicn  tbal  iIm  nlrjant,  all  accwniilihlicd 
iCtormridnlaIf]>.  I  rctunird  Imiup  andsmiolil  I  Muu  Millafd  «iiai>«urthe  liulc  »Hn{iiiis  aduul  girl  Maiy. 
■.  Inn  I  could  aot  titi-f^     My  luiil  «aa  In  tn- '  ])■>  uui  bv  jcaluua,  dtar  aiMiit  l^cy ;  ynu  are  a  guud  kimci 

JH'iiki.niii,  h1iii;1i  Huiild  priT  an<l  atixn  intrude 'huir  Ibat  t  njifiii  at  Mr.  Millvd'a  lliiii  awniii^,  was  oer- 
wliiKpTin^  pen-kaureMiM  Millard  iinu  lunger '■'■u>lylhi'ha;i|-i<>st  uf  niy  xiniiy  tifr,  I  iriib  our  dnar  iinnt 
Kbc  any  liave  cFa«eJ  t<i  Inn' iIm!  ciHii:"uiii>nur  f^M  d.i  nilhout  yuu.  liial  ymi  uiiKhl  return  hu<nc  and 
■bap'  t^H-  iiipJk'im  of  ibi'  lurticK,  iic.  wliidi  t  undenlaad 
«ri'  loeeWiiJiff  Ibervluinuf  "  Puiw  Mar]r"ti>  Uluuiuiliurg. 
Out  ]  idialt  vcMiy  yuu,  atxTi'r.  fin-  yi>u  rannot  fi'i'l  aud  love 
nilli  nir :  I  wiJI  tlivU'lbrr  Main  I'kiw. 

Oni  kind  iiarviilK.  and  littU'  llinry  anit  EUcn,  join  in 
lure  Ktlli  yinir  atrvclionalE  bixllur, 
iiilaa  dni'p  wpary  »Tiim!ii-r,  niiJ  (jEoniiB  K.  Hit 

i  iBIirlieet  tuM  tbe  ji^ihm  Imin  of  ii»  hari 
ma  wilb  lrai;ie  rcpropalatinui.  1  auw  yon,  my 
-)■>(;  ny  own  diarEdfarwrilliing.  and  pierced 

'  It  1<'ii'jtli  I  olocl  »iib  Nnry  »n  »       ^Vltll  ill  [In 
ee,  icben:  Kdru-lilip  llnnmawfre  liTi'alliini:  in-   euiinl  ufour  lylvan  imrly;  wbile  I  ikiln 
rich  hymns  lilpndini!  hom  all  Ibc  ainb'os  Kung-   tlw  i;uu<lnr<iii  uf  yoiii 

m — ihc  only  imp  on  ilalre* —  irourpljer  uf  mMiiforfer  t 
(arm  and  hue  and  fragraiiOf.  and  I  tmiitbt  In  -  RijuUiun  in  u  iinrenly  (tii!.  Out  why  lliu>e  serious  warn- 
oflvrin;  to  my  hive.  As  1  biokv  its  sti-m  a  bi- '  inifKi  Lucy  f  Vuu  bid  mc  bewam  liuw  I  Iuti'  tu  idolatry, 
ait  spna;  frdm  hii  eoil  ut  tfai;  fuui  nf  IliF  tree,  j  isMnuiini;  ^al  lis  who  haa  jald.  1  am  a  JniJriua  Liud,  rihI 
biafan^s  into  my  l-oaoio.  I  reeiitli-d  in  aj>niy  jajnin,  Myulnry  will  I  not  icive  lo  anutlwr,  will  hanllysuirar 
Tet  I  lutn-'d  to  i-rufler  my  fiifi  tn  Mary.  Uut  jum-bl'ivp  t<ipraH|HT.  leoBfi»*llMl  I  iluiduliio  Mary;  yet 
laiuhing  fmin  mn,  wtJ  fill  at  unnc  rnmi  ihc  !  I  rimnnt  nee  why  or  fiuni  wbenne  I  >liuiiM  aniicipale  evil. 
■pnijs  ta  the  brink.  It  whh  honlerrd  with  the  lljiio  in  nfrprJiunatn  and  nniewrvcd,  ultbuu^b  wo  linis  not 
rrrin^  rlirubs.  bnt  O  biareiu!  wh:il  a  horrid  jsiukmuf  hne,  which  lU'rlainly  i<  tun  eriilent  helwoen  iu 
t  Oferhajij!,  l\r,  fur  down  un  a  jicijiTltiii;  era^ :  to  need  the  iiirl  uf  otlmr  laD,(iiii|;i'  llian  that  of  lbs  eyo  and 
I  of  ny  li.-viiifiil  anc  wtilliin;  in  ai-ony,  while  .  hand.  I  haii-  i-rn-iinly  been  hrt  prcfrienee  since  her  in- 
jsbedfnun  hprlmwin  and  drippCMlfnini  thr  dnrk    faiiry,  and  Kueb  pnir  and  early  luio,  whiebgtuwa  op  with 
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talked  Hearts :  ar^  Confidential  Corrtipanienct. 
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floor  sereral  feet  in  width,  and  almost  perfectly  level.  This 
spot  we  chose  for  dancing,  placing  our  musicians  in  the 
gallery.  Our  tables  were  spread  upon  the  Utile  round  island, 
formed  by  the  clear  brook  which  lives  so  coyly  in  the  dell, 
like  a  pure  young  maiden  moving  in  her  own  sweet  home. 
You  remember  how  level  the  island  is,  and  that  it  is  clear 
of  brush,  and  has  no  trees  but  fail  tall  hemlocks,  which  over- 
canopy  it  with  thick  dark  foliage ;  and  that  it  lies  directly 
beneath  the  before-mentioned  cliff.  Nature  never  formed  a 
fitter  spot  for  the  scene  of  fairy  revels ;  and  a  fairy  revel  in 
truth  we  had. 

While  the  ladies  decorated  the  bowers  and  ball-room  in 
the  morning,  all  the  men  and  boys  who  were  marksmen 
were  out  in  quest  of  game,  with  which  our  tables  were 
well  stocked  at  evening,  together  with  excellent  vegetables, 
fruits,  cream,  cakes,  &c.  The  ladies  were  fancifully 
dressed  in  a  beautiful  costume  of  rainbow  colors,  and  each 
wore  her  favorite  flower;  but  Mary's  rubes  were  purest 
white,  and  her  diadem  wreathed  of  buds  and  half-blown 
white  roses.  She  was  queen  of  the  day,  and  the  bright 
heavens  never  smiled  u|>on  one  so  transcendently  lovely 
and  graceful.  The  day  passed  gaily,  1  assure  you ;  I  was 
ever  at  Mary's  side,  and  enjoyed  her  sweetest  smiles.  But 
what  malevolent  demons  envy  will  make  of  earth's  fairest 
spirits.  I  stood  by  the  cold  spring  which  spouts  so  like  a 
jet  de  eau  from  the  chink  in  the  face  of  the  perpendicular 
lock,  (you  know  we  often  drank  there,  and  compared  the 
temperature  of  the  gushing  crystal  with  that  of  the  brook 
into  which  it  falls.)  Well,  I  caught  the  name  of  Mary,  as  it 
came  from  the  lips  of  one  of  two  young  ladies  who  sat  on  a 
laossy  stone  near.  I  did  not  fisten  feloniously,  but  I  heard 
Chem  say  that  Miss  Millard  was  no  longer  the  sweet  and 
obliging  Mary,  who  loved  every  body,  and  was  beloved  by 
all ;  but  that  her  residence  in  town  had  made  her  proud  and 
selfish, — that  she  assumed  airs  of  superiority  and  dictato- 
rial consequence,  which  would  chill  many  a  heart,  which 
would  willingly  do  her  homage,  did  she  not  evidently 
claim  it. 

I  could  have  (old  them  that  she  demands  no  more  than  is 
her  due ;  and  that  if  the  hearts  of  her  own  sex  grow  cold 
and  envious  toward  her,  she  will  reign  queen  of  the  hearts 
of  those,  who,  not  being  actuated  by  such  rivalries,  form  a 
just  appreciation  of  female  loveliness.  But  you  are  sick  of 
ny  prating,  so  I  will  only  add,  that  we  had  a  delightful 
walk  home  by  the  lamp  of  the  full  robed  queen  of  the  bright 
Bisters  of  the  azure  hall,  who  all  looked  graciously  upon  my 
Mary,  whose  robes  and  eyes  feared  no  rivalling  even  there. 

I  already  anticipate  your  answer,  and  beseech  you  to  be 
rery  merciful  to  your 

Affectionate  brother, 

<}bokge  £.  HjktL. 


Bloomsburgf  June  18". 

Just  as  I  suspected,  Lucy !  You  call  me  romantic,  an 
enthusiast,  and  a  great  many  more  such  ugly  names  ;  and 
worse  yet,  you  believe  those  malevolent  ladies  are  more 
than  half  right  in  their  estimation  of  Mary's  character ;  and 
worst  of  all,  you  say  that  women  are  more  competent 
judges  of  female  character  than  men,  who  are  so  prone  to 
be  blinded  by  love.  Well,  I  will  not  controvert  your  opin- 
ions, however  tenaciously  I  may  adhere  to  my  owq  ;  but  I 
do  sincerely  wish  that  you  were  here  to  look  upon  her — to 
listen  to  her — ^to  meet  the  light  of  her  living  eye — and  to 
feel  that  she  is  all  perfection.  You  playfully  speak  of  your 
•*  sister  elect."  The  very  word  startled  me.  I  never  dared 
to  dream  of  an  union  with  such  supreme  excellence.  To 
be  near  her,  in  her  presence,  the  blessed  recipient  of  her 
bliss-imparting  smiles,  is  all  I  have  presumed  to  seek.  I 
am  entirely  happy  with  her,  and  the  hours  of  separation  are 
bright  wilh  th«  light  of  her  loveliness,  which  my  soul  absorbs 


as  the  pure  diamond  does  the  saobeams,  lo  cheer  the  nie^ 
of  absence.  Oh,  Lucy !  did  you  ever  love  ?  What  a  siUy 
question.  If  you  ever  loved  as  I  love,  yoa  certainly  love 
still,  and  most  love  on  forever.  But  you  know  noihing  of 
the  ardeni  passion  which  is  the  very  life  circulation  uf  my 
spirit.  Be  merciful  unto  roe  therefore,  and  bear  with  that 
which  to  you  may  seem  foolishness ;  and  when  yon  shall  be 
in  my  present  predicament,  you  shall  certainly  receive  all 
possible  sympathy  from  your  romantic,  loving  broiber, 

6.  E.  Hall. 


Lucy  Hall,  to  hkr  Bbotheb. 

BeUgrovCt  JuAC  28th,  18—. 

Ever  Dear  Brother: — I  assure  you  that  I  feel  the  vshie  of 
your  confidence,  which  is  not  a  little  flattering,  being  the 
strongest  possible  proof  of  esteem.  I  do  sincerely  rejofeee 
in  your  happiness,  and  that  Miss  Millard,  who  1  know  en- 
grossed your  boyish  affections,  continues  so  complete iy  ta 
fill  your  fancy  and  your  heart ;  and  that  she  alao  reci()n>- 
cates  your  feelings.  One  circumstance  however  gives  oa 
uneasiness.  You  say  she  is  "perfection,"  and  you  cua 
see  no  fault  in  her.  Now,  brother,  there  is  neither  reason 
nor  religion  in  this.  There  is  none  that  doeth  good  and  &in- 
neth  not,  3aith  the  Holy  Book  ;  and  then  you  can  see  itd- 
ings  in  all  other  women.  You  have  oiien  told  me  of  mine, 
for  which  I  thank  you  ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  you  have 
found  fault  wilh  our  most  excellent  and  exemplary  moiber. 
Mary,  you  know,  is  a  mortal  woman ;  how  aboold  she  be 
perfect  amongst  her  frail  sisterhood  7  Now  it  seeoM  to  me 
that  since  Mr.  Millard  is  not  independent,  his  daughter 
should  be  moderate  in  her  expenses ;  and  that  Ae  mooM 
appear  more  amiable  assisting  her  mother  in  the  boose- 
work,  and  care  of  the  young  children,  than  seated  in  the 
parlor  in  full  dress  awaiting  morning  visitois.  These  re- 
marks may  not  please  you,  dear  George,  but  I  wish  yoa  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  female  excellence  before  yon  chocw- 
a  companion  for  the  domestic  altar.  Yoa  may  trast  me, 
brother,  the  young  lady  that  indulges  in  dress  and  indolence, 
while  her  father  toils  for  the  money  she  expends,  and  her 
mother  drudges  in  the  kitchen,  is  at  once  selfish  and  ob- 
generous,  of  course  hard-hearted ;  and  such  an  one  will  sel- 
dom scruple  to  sacrifice  to  wealth  or  splendor  theaflecticss 
of  a  fond  and  truthful  heart.  I  do  not  design  to  denigpttff 
Mary  as  such  an  one ;  I  only  wish  to  warn  you,  aDd  to  ixpai 
your  eyes  to  faults,  which  too  many  overlook,  until  it  is  too 
late.  I  know  a  man  who  in  his  youth  dedarvd  that  he 
would  never  marry  a  woman  in  whonr  he  coold  discern  as 
imperfection.  It  was  Uwught  that  hts  Messedlaeas  wooM 
remain  single  during  life.  He  however  at  length  dueoTtnd 
perfection  in  a  woman  of  ordinary  beauty  and  mediam  ae^ 
complishments.  His  devotion  to  her  was  of  course  some- 
thing akin  to  worship,  and  he  at  length  won  his  goddess  u 
his  arms.  Oh,  what  a  fall!  Divinity  tamed  hooaewiie. 
She  was  inexperienced,  and  her  arrangements  were  not 
made  with  the  taste  and  precision  which  reigned  in  his 
mother's  domestic  arrangements.  He  began  to  dictate  asd 
expostulate.  She  had  never  expected  such  thing!  Cram  her 
humble  adorer.  He  had  fancied  her  altsweetness  and  ex- 
cellence. Both  were  disappointed  and  grieved.  Recrum- 
nation  followed,  and  at  length  they  sepaxaled,  and  still  re- 
main apart ;  each  unhappy  and  misanthropic ;  maiotainii^ 
tenaciously  the  deceit  and  falsehood  of  the  opposite  sev. 
Now  this  all  came  of  false  perceptions  of  charscter.  Kai 
he  have  regarded  her  as  a  fallible  mortal  and  treated  her 
ever  as  such,  in  all  tenderness  and  indulgence,  flie  hopes  of 
both  might  have  blossomed  and  attained  maturity. 

You  ask  me  if  I  ever  loved  ?  I  have  loved,  mad  loved  an- 
happily.  Two  years  since,  when  I  first  came  ben,  yoa&$ 
and  fresh  from  the  garden  of  nature,  artless  and  ansospect* 
ing  at  A  k»l«,  I  beeuna  acquainted  with  a  jottag  gtotleaaf 
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of  fniiioa  and  fintuae,  who  soon  piofetsed  affectioD  for  me. 

I  need  not  tell  joa  how  he  aougbt  sod  won  my  heart ;  it  is 

wof^  Ihatj  loved  him ;  that  I  believed  him  auper^ezcel- 

Itflt  amoagit  men,  and  disinterested  in  bis  choice ;  for  be  is 

ricbf  and  joa  know  that  my  expectations  are  small.    He 

hd  paid  me  constant  and  marked  attention,  with  all  the 

kitcarj  and  devotion  of  true  and  earnest  love.    I  did  ron> 

fide  in  him  ;  I  boilt  a  fair  fabric  of  felicity  upon  his  faith 

toi  k>ve  ;  I  forgot  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes 

fnm  God  ;  I  did  not  reflect  that  a  breath,  a  glance,  might 

Uitbt  all  my  fair  hopes ;  that  death  was  waiting  ever  for  his 

prty;  that  there  is  no  stability  in  our  ever-changing  na« 

tares.    In  tnth,  I  forgot  the  Lord  and  trusted  in  my  id(^. 

Bat  he  proved  a  broken  reed,  piercing  not  merely  my  hand, 

kx  my  heart.    He  forsook  me  for  a  young  and  lovely  nrca- 

tere,  whom  he  met  in  the  city,  and  to  whom  it  is  rumored 

h;  IS  to  be  married  next  autumn.     Dear  brother,  you  will 

irmpathize  with  my  agony,  although  you  have  never  expe- 

n*  need  aught  like  it.     God  grant  that  you  never  may  know 

tv^  desolation,  the  joylcssness  of  spirit  which  is  still  mine, 

Vt^vntgh  the  bitterness  of  my  anguish  is  past ;  for  I  have 

r-tumed  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  the  Lord  has 

srcepted  my  humble  penitence,  and  laid  upon  my  bruised 

bo^om  the  precious  balm  of  Gilead. 

But  I  have  written  a  long  letter,  and  I  fear  a  sad  one. 
kxi^t  Ellsworth  sends  her  love  to  all  her  friends  ;  and  I  beg 
you  will  ibrgive  if  aught  in  this  seems  uncharitable  or  cen- 
wioMSy  and  believe  me  ever  your  loviog  and  devoted  sister, 

Lucr  Hall. 


UaKT  31.,  TO  ASGILINE  B. 

Bhomshurgi  July  2d. 

Mf  &efei  Bright  Anfffiine :— I  hope  yon  do  not  imagine 
tHat  I  have  forgotten  your  gentle  friendship  and  fair  grace- 
hl  person ;  I  have  thought  of  yon  constantly  ;  but  indeed.. 
bre,  I  have  been  so  engrossed  by  the  rejoicings  and  con- 
cruaUlofy  riaits,  consequent  npon  my  return  to  my  native 
nllate,  that  I  have  not  been  ^Ic  to  command  leisure  to  re> 
li^ea  my  promise  of  writing,  even  to  you.  I  found  every 
tiring  here  mach  as  I  left  it,  excepting  that  the  children 
i»Tc  pTOWB  yomtg  gentlemen  and  ladies;  and  those  who 
were  jast  attainicg  to  man*s  or  woman's  estate  then,  are 
vastly  laiproved.  My  oUl  adorer,  Mr.  O.  E.  Hall,  has  outstrip- 
l^aO  the  rest  He  is  truly  as  genteel  and  handsome  a 
^>«aa  as  even  my  Angel ine  need  desire  to  look  on.  'He  is 
tsH  and  degant ;  and  his  white  smooth  forehead  is  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  his  rich  cheek,  and  dark  shining  curls.  And 
tkf>n  his  eyes,  so  dark,  so  full  of  feeling ;  I  do  delight  to 
lyok  mta  those  fountains  of  sincerity,  and  watch  the  little 
Itn  et  sportively  bathing  and  playing  with  the  pearls  of  sen« 
Kibility.  1  know  that  he  loves  me  entirely,  and  I  own  that 
I  feel  s  partiality  for  him.  Last  evening  we  had  a  delight- 
fcl  naniAe  by  the  river  in  the  light  of  the  young  moon.  I 
tiid  expect  th«t  he  would  make  a  declaration,  for  his  heart 
turned  to  tremble  on  his  lips,  and  the  whole  soul  of  love 
teamed  in  every  glance,  as  his  rich  eyes  dwelt  upon  mo.  1 
<iid  tremble  lest  he  should  pour  out  his  love,  and  solicit  my 
hand.  I  shoald  be  truly  pained  to  give  him  a  refusal,  for  I 
know  that  his  anguish  would  be  inten8e,-'and  yet  the  truth 
oust  some  time  greet  him.  I  sometimes  almost  wish  that  I 
bid  oerer  seen  La  Maxtine.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has 
^If  the  heart  that  George  has.  To  speak  the  truth,  Ange- 
Hue,  1  cannot  confide  in  him— for  did  I  not  win  him  from 
vother?  Ah!  after  the  bridal  day  was  named !  Poor  Lucy! 
fbe  most  have  felt  keenly,  for  I  know  that  ahe  loved  him  ; 
And  then  he  is  so  rieh  and  noble.  Lucy  is  a  sweet,  meek 
pri ;  and  I  do  believe  that  she  possesses  a  supernatural 
«tmT.  or  she  must  have  sunk  under  her  trials.  The  cruel 
dinppointaent,  the  blight  of  all  her  hopes,  and  the  cold 
>orld*s  sootn,  lay  heavy  oo  b«r  heart ;  yet  she  uttered  no 


complaint  Oh,  Angeline !  there  must  be  something  in  re- 
ligion of  which  1  am  ignorant  I  am  sure  that  I  never  could 
bear  up  under  so  cruel  a  desertion.  I  most  confess  to  you, 
who  are  to  roc  only  a  second  self,  that  if  La  Martine  poe- 
sessed  no  worldly  advantages  above  the  gallant  of  my  child* 
hood,  I  should  never  have  given  him  the  preference.  George 
is  handsome  and  elegantly  genteel  1^  nature ;  the  other  has 
become  so  by  artificial  means.  And  yet  I  should  be  very 
imprudent  to  reject  an  offer  nt'hicb  would  raise  me  to  the 
first  standing  in  society,  and  give  me  wealth,  influence  and 
honor,  for  a  bare  competency  and  a  handsome  msn  :  what 
would  you  do,  Angeline  ?  You  advised  me  strongly  to  ae- 
cept  La  Martine  as  a  suitor ;  but  you  do  not  know  George 
Hall — I  assure  you  that  he  has  but  few  equals  on  earth.  If 
I  should  be  his  ruin,  1  should  detest  myself;  and  yet  what 
can  I  do  ?  I  wish  1  had  never  left  horaei  I  am  half  dis* 
tracted,  and  very  unhappy.  1  am  pledged  to  La  Martine-— 
to  George  1  have  made  no  promises;  yet  it  seems  that  the 
bond  between  him  and  me  is  as  strong  as  death.  I  ahould 
not  break  my  heart  if  La  Martine  should  act  by  me  as  he 
did  by  Lucy ;  I  almost  expect  that  he  will,  and  then  I  will 
give  George  my  hand  with  my  whole  heart  I  will  not  dis- 
miss him  until  f  know  how  affairs  will  turn. 

When  1  commenced  my  letter,  I  intended  to  have  de- 
scribed some  of  our  f&tes,  balls  and  parties ;  but  I  have 
filled  my  paper  with  details  nearer  my  heart  Do  write  to 
me  soon,  and  give  me  some  oonsolatory  advice,  and  tell  me 
some  diverting  incidents  of  your  city  amuaemeuts.  Re- 
member me  to  all  my  friends  ;  and  believe  me 

Ever  yours. 

Mast  Mxllabd, 


F.  La  Mabtini,  to  G.  Beohlbt. 

Philadelphia,  July  30th. 

Dmr  Gregory: — What  a  strange  set  these  women  are! 
Aflcr  all  my  roving  and  cheating  and  coquetting  with  them, 
I  at  last  found  myself  thoroughly  in  love.  Fool  that  I  was, 
I  fancied  that  I  had  found  sincerity  and  a  whole  fond  heart 
in  Mary  Millard.  She  is  beautiful  as  the  day,  accom- 
plished, and  apparently  artless.  I  confided  the  more  fully 
in  her,  because  she  was  not  a  child  of  fortune,  and  had  been 
educated  in  an  bumble  village.  I  wooed  and  won  her ;  at 
least  her  consent  to  be  mine ;  snd  gave  my  heart  up  to  the 
enchantments  of  love.  She  returned  to  her  peaceful  home 
last  May,  to  which  I  am  to  follow  her  in  September,  and 
claim  her  as  my  bride.  Well,  what  does  all  this  lead  to? 
Why,  the  little  traitress  had  a  lover  all  the  time— a  com- 
panion of  her  childhood,  who  had  grown  up  with  her  from 
the  cradle.  I  should  never  have  known  it  perhaps  but  for 
the  treachery  of  another  of  the  cursed  sex,  to  whom  she 
opened  her  heart  in  confidence.  If  Angeline  knew  how  I 
hate  her  for  her  officious  mischief,  she  would  keep  out  of 
my  society.  She  showed  me  a  letter  from  Mary— Gods ! 
how  my  soul  writhes  as  I  think  of  its  burning  words.  She 
could  not  confide  in  me,  because  she  had  won  me  from  ano- 
ther. She  preferred  her  village  lover,  with  his  natural 
beauty  and  nobility ;  and  it  was  my  wealth  only  that  in- 
fluenced her  to  become  mine.  She  did  almost  wish  that  I 
would  desert  her  as  I  did  poor  Lucy,  and  then  she  would 
give  her  hand  and  her  whole  heart  to  George !  Confusion ! 
how  my  heart  bums.  But  I  will  be  revenged.  She  shsll 
not  give  her  hand  to  George — neither  shall  she  enjoy  the 
wealth  and  honors  which  she  anticipated  as  my  wife !  I 
will  have  a  feast  of  vengeance  on  her,  and  then  the  infernal 
sex  and  I  walk  different  roads  forever. 

Do  not  betray  me,  as  a  woman  would  her  dearett  friend. 
If  you  do,  I  swear  that  you  shall  have  opportunity  to  shed 
the  blood  of 

Your  friend, 

Fbedkeice  La  Mabtinb. 


fftJked  Beartt :  at,  OmJUknAd  Cmre^Hmdakt. 
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O.  Bkomlkt,  TO  La  Mabtinb. 

Baltimore,  August  4th,  16—. 

I  will  not  betnty  you,  Frederick,  but  I  shalTperbapft  af- 
fiODt  you— for  I  will  deal  openly  and  without  flattery.  I  am 
really  griered  that  yoa  are  anhapi^ ;  bat  my  grief  is  greater 
that  yoa  mediute  reFeoge.  ▲  volatile  yoang  girl  has  suf- 
fered you  to  deceive  yourself,  and  on  her  you  will  have  a 
feast  of  vengeance !  Now  this  is  too  bad.  Supposing 
that  every  young  lady  whom  you  have  actually  deceived 
had  sworn  revenge  against  you,  think  you  not  that  some 
mmongst  them  might  have  found  a  method  and  an  avenger  7 
I  do  really  believe  that  your  present  disappointment  is 
only  "  measure  for  measure"  for  the  pain  which  you  so  wan- 
tonly inflicted  upon  Lucy  Hall— a  gentle  and  lovely  crea- 
ture, whose  heart  never  harbored  a  thought  of  revenge. 
Her  nature  is  too  nearly  aUied  to  the  angeUc.  ¥ou  speak 
bitterly  of  woman.  Suffer  me  to  say  that  in  so  doing,  any 
man  betrays  at  onoe  ignorance,  baseness,  and  cowardice. 
What  man  of  historical  information,  or  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion, will  contemn  a  sex,  which,  under  all  the  disadvanU- 
ges  and  restraints  which  it  has  pleased  our  jealous  tyran- 
nical sex  to  impose  upon  it,  has  burst  forth  at  times  in  such 
brilliant  heroismi  such  high  and  pure  developments  of  ge- 
nius; and  which  constancy  displays  in  its  most  humble 
sphere,  fortitude,  patience,  forbearance,  and  the  roost  holy 
and  disinterested  tenderness  ?  Is  he  not  base  who  inveighs 
•gainst  a  sex  which  stands  a  barrier  to  man's  impetuous 
passions,  even  as  the  beaoh  which  meets,  embraces  and 
restrains  the  ever-fluctuating  ocean?  If  woman  universally 
yielded  to  our  advances,  and  went  with  us  in  our  mad  de- 
sires, what  an  infemai  place  of  riot  and  butchery  would 
this  world  become  !  And  who  but  a  coward  will  use  lan- 
guage towards  the  weak  and  defenceless,  which  he  would 
not  dare  to  hazard  with  one  whose  hand  was  familiar  with 
the  sword  ?  Woman  is  the  last  and  most  perfect  work  of 
the  Creator,  and  His  best  gift  to  man.  And  when  infinite 
Wisdom  said  it  is  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone,  he 
did  fully  establish  the  propriety  and  blessedness  of  the  mar- 
ried state.  Your  acquaintance  wijh  wonum  is  small ;  it  is 
only  the  painted  caricature  of  the  sex  with  which  you  are 
intimate.  Lucy  Hall  is  a  woman;  gentle,  beautiful,  patient 
and  true ; — she  endeavors  to  perform  her  duty  to  her  fellow- 
creatures,  discharging  thua  her  duty  to  the  Great  Supreme. 
How  any  man  could  forsake  such  an  one  as  she  is,  for  a  sel- 
fish, ambitious,  glittering  plaything,  like  Mary  Millard,  is  to 
me  surprising.  Is  such  an  one  fit  for  a  reasonable  com- 
panion for  a  rational  man  ?  Is  fashion,  adulation  and  ful- 
some compliment  suitable  food  for  a  housekeeper— a  wife— 
a  mother  7  For  what  does  a  man  marry  ?  To  secure  an  idol, 
to  which  he  may  bow  down  and  present  rich  offerings ;  or 
to  obtain  a  sacred  place  in  which  he  may  deposit  his  most 
fecret  thoughts*  snd  repose  his  sacred  honor ;  to  which  he 
li^ay  flee  from  adrersity,  and  to  which  he  may  come  in  the 
flttsl^  of  joy,  and  find  every  pulse  of  bliss  returned  with  in- 
terest \  to  place  ^  presiding  deity  over  the  little  spot  which 
he  has  constituted  his  hpme — one  to  whom  he  may  without 
anxiety  commit  the  care  and  early  education  of  his  children? 
If  a  man  will  give  his  affections  to  a  singing-bird,  ought  he 
to  wonder  if  she  flies  from  his  bower  to  one  more  attractive  ? 
Or  should  he  seek  to  be  revenged  on  the  little  creature, 
whose  only  charm  is  its  voice  and  its  glittering  plumage. 
I  do  beseech  you  forego  all  thoughts  of  vengeance ;  leave 
Mary  to  be  happy  with  her  first  love,  and  seek  one  with 
whom  you  may  enjoy  the  rich  pleasures  which  I  anticipate 
in  an  union  with  Lucy  Hall.  I  have  read  you  a  long  homi- 
ly ;  I  pray  you  think  well  of  it ;  but  do  not  imagine  that  I 
shall  give  you  opportunity  to  spill  tag  blood,  if  you  should 
please  to  be  offended  with 

Your  true  friend, 

G.  Bboxlbt. 


Gbobob  £.  Halx,  to  bis  SisTBm. 

JUooms6Mfy,  8«iiL  Isl. 

Lucy !  O,  Luny  *  f  am  utterly  andooe.    The  son  of  my 
felicity  has  fallen  at  once  from  its  meridian,  and  the  chill  of 
death  and  dsfkaeas  of  the  tomb  have  settled  upon  the  late 
glorious  vista  of  hope  and  love.    Sister,  it  was  all  a  dream  * 
Mary  does  not  love  me.    I  laid  my  heart  with  all  its  gar- 
nered hopes  at  her  feet,  and  she  has  carelessly  trodden  it  in 
the  dust ;  I  have  nothing  to  live  for  now.    How  shall  1  en- 
dure  existence?  She  has  been  in  all  my  thoaghta.  like  the 
sun  in  the  centre  of  the  revolving  system ;  now  where  shall 
1  turn  for  light  or  warmth?  How  shall  I  endorc  to  aee  oaJy 
the  blackness  of  darkness  in  its  plaee  forever  ?   Locy,  1 
shall  fly  from  this  once  dear  and  beautiful  spot.     I  shall  de- 
sert  my  father's  house,  and  leave  mourning  and  anxiety  in 
my  plaee— I  shall  make  my  father's  soul  wonWKfuA,  aad  ay 
mother's  eyes  wet  continually ;  but  I  shall  be  oiore  wirnn* 
ble  than  they.    1  shall  wander  from  place  to  place,  seeking 
rest,  and  finding  none.    Will  you  weep  for  me.  Lacy  ?    Or 
will  you  reproach  me  that  I  heeded  not  jrour  warning  ?    I 
fear  no  reproach  from  you,  my  wise  and  gentle  sister.    Ob. 
that  I  possessed  such  meekness  and  piety  as  siislatnffti  jco 
under  a  trial  similar  to  mine !    But  you  did  not  give  yo«r 
whole  soul  up  to  the  enchantment  as  I  did ;  yoa  did  not 
place  your  ioAo/«  reliance  upon  a  mortars  love ;  you  will  sot 
chide  me,  although  I  did  madly  worship  beauty.     I  wu 
spell-bound;  I  could  not  believe  that  Mary  ffif  deccue 
roe,— and  yet  1  will  not  complain  of  her.    She  did  not  ra- 
courage,  although  she  did  not  repel  my  adormtion.     1  de- 
ceived myself;  I  worshipped  blindly}  I  anffered  &iiry  to 
array  her  in  a  tissue,  woven  of  ideal  excellenco,  aad  bro- 
caded with  all  that  is  gentle  and  lovely;  and  1  listened  ea« 
raptured,  while  Hope  chanted  her  promiaes  that  this  glo- 
rious being  should  be  all  my  own.    But  yoa  will  think  that 
I  have  lost  my  nason.    I  must  endeavor  to  coUoci  my  acst*> 
tared  energies  of  mind,  and  tell  you  how  the  Ui^ht  cams 
upon  my  heart     I  was  startled  from  my  dream  o(  bliss,  b; 
the  piercing  of  a  venomed  arrow  which  no  power  on  earth 
can  ever  extract  from  my  heart.    I  had  spent  the  aftema^B 
with  Maryt — Oh,  that  blessed  afternoon !    1  was  faapfiien 
of  the  happy !    In  the  evening,  a  gaily  aocootred  hosse  was 
reined  up  to  the.  gate,  by  a  handsome  and  genteelly  dressed 
young  cavalier.    Mary's  face  grew  crimson,  and  she  tieok' 
bled  violently.    I  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  her  agita- 
tion until  the  stranger  entered,  and,  with  familiar  greeting, 
clasped  her  to  his  bosom.    Mereiful  God  !  what  were  my 
feelings  then !  I  csn  never  describe  the  intenae  afony  that 
deprived  me  of  the  power  of  speech  or  motion.    When  I 
began  to  think  again,  I  observed  my  rival  eyeing  me  with 
an  expression  of  malignant  triumph  which  almoet  drove  me 
mad.    I  felt  that  I  had  betrayed  myself  to  him.    My  apint 
was  utterly  overwhelmed,  and  I  rushed  from  the  home  in  a 
whiriwind  of  distrteting  passions. 

That  night,  on  my  sleepless  pillow,  1  refleoted  that  per* 
chanoe  Maiy  was  sineerely  mine,  aad  all  my  agoay  cenaed 
by  the  insolent  assurance  of  some  eity  aoqaaiatanee.  I 
arose  and  wrote  a  short  note  to  her  beseeching  an  explaaa- 
tion.  The  next  morning  1  seat  it  to  her,  and  leeei^ed  kn 
answer  that  the  stranger  voa»  ktr  bttrotktd  lord.  Hope  was 
now  no  more,  and  from  that  hoar  I  was  soprrlaKiv^ly 
wretched.  I  cannot  remain  here  to  witness  things  which 
would  break  my  heart— I  must  absent  myself  for  a  tiaie.  I 
will  sea  you  in  a  few  days  as  1  go  to  Philadelphta,  where  1 
shall  embark  for  Englaiul.  I  shall  not  see  Maiy  again. 
Nerer,  never  will  her  smile  chase  from  ray  soal  the  gloota 
of  despair.  Oh,  Lucy !  where  shsU  I  look  for  coaifovt  t 
What  hope  shall  cheer  my  gloomy  pathway  T  Caa  yn« 
give  me  consolation,  sister  ?  Oh,  do  devise  some  meibud 
of  alleviating  my  distress :  I  cannot  say  fateweB  to  my  |m.* 
rants !  Do  not  write  home  until  yoa  see  me,  and  thea  yoa 
must  tell  them  all,  and  apologiao  for  my  soemias  iogiatitade 
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towds  tbem.  Oh,  mj  Keait— my  torn  heart !  how  shall 
/eadoTft  iti  pangs  ?  Pray  for  me,  Lucy,  that  I  may  find 
Uie  foantaia  of  hearenly  conaolation !  Farewell,  until  we 
BMct,  and  prepare  to  see  me  greatly  changed  in  person,  al- 
t^oQgh  1  still  remain  your  true  brother, 

Gbobob  £.  HjlLL. 

MlKT  MXLLABD,  TO  ANOBLINB  B. 

Phiiadelpkia. 
Triamph  ever  me,  Angeline ;  your  treachery  has  accom- 
pliiked  its  iniiBnial  purpose.    I  am  undone — utterly  lost ! 
BJsnshle  as  you  eould  wish  me.    Yet  I  am  not  voluntarily 
Tik,  alchooKh  I  have  ftilen  to  the  level  of  infamy.    When 
701  eobmitred  my  correspondence  to  the  inspection  of  La 
Kartiae,  was  your  motive  envy,  or  merely  a  love  of  mis- 
chitfl    And  be,  the  insidious  deceiver!  why  did  he  thus 
cooeeal  his  malice,  mitil  he  had  secured  his  victim,  and  so 
oauired  his  plan  that  his  wrath  might  fall  in  the  heaviest 
oasoer  opon  me  ?  Why  did  I  not  suspect  him  of  treachery 
«bn  ha  objected  to  having  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
fonned  by  oar  village  clerg3rman,  and  brought  a  gay  esquire 
from  tbe  city  to  officiate  on  the  occasion  T    But  so  great 
tas  my  sim|dictty,  that  I  saw  no  evil  in  this  and  many 
other  cirevBBStanees,  which  now  return  to  reproach  my 
luliy.     Pride  *  pride  has  been  my  utter  ruin.    It  was  pride 
Ikt  seduced  me  from  my  first  and^only  beloved,  who  be- 
ciae  an  otttcaat-wanderer  for  my  sake.    Pride  it  was  that 
)ed  Bse  to  intimate  plainly  to  my  kind  and  excellent  parents, 
do,  ahbough  1  should  sometimes  visit  them,  they  would 
tsi  feel  themselves  at  home  with  the  society  which  would 
f/revail  at  my  manaion.    Pride  it  was  which  hardened  my 
ctATt  against  every  amiable,  every  benevolent  impulse. 
Miserably  is  that  pride  abased  now.    Scarcely  two  years 
hd  psaaed  away,  when  La  Marline  led  into  my  parlor  a 
ijileaded  creature,  whom  he  bad  won  from  the  stage,  and 
iarrodueed  her  as  Au  tricU.    I  fancied  him  deranged; — 1 
r>«,  however,  and  left  tbe  room  without  a  word.   Tbe  next 
Qbrming  my  maid,  who  was  really  attached  to  me,  told  me, 
«cth  many  tears,  that  my  marriage  was  a  sham,  and  that 
U  Martioe  was  now  actually  married  to  the  beautiful 
Freaeh  actress  whom  I  had  seen.    He  intended  however  to 
jiermii  me  to  remain  in  his  boose,  if  I  behaved  with  pro- 
priety, and  k«pt  in  my  own  ap:utments !  1  flew  to  him,  and 
P^mred  oot  tbe  distraction  of  my  heart,  in  alternate  suppli- 
:«tioat  sad  reproaches.    He  tieated  me  with  bitter  con- 
tf  apt — lold  me  that  now  he  was  revenged  on  me,  and  re- 
peated to  me  tbe  eontenU  of  that  fatal  letter.    He  said 
lUt  be  vioald  allow  me  to  remain  and  witness  his  felicity, 
cr  !ie  woald  find  me  a  suitable  situation  elsewhere.    Ut- 
lerly  overcome  by  agonising  emotions,  1  fell  in  a  fit  at  his 
feel.    1  recovered  in  my  own  room,  and,  to  my  frantic  in- 
(jQines,  received  answer  thathe  and  his  bride  had  departed 
m  a  briiial  tour.    For  a  few  days  I  was  raving  in  utter 
iespijt.    At  length  1  resolved  to  leave  bis  house  before  he 
should  return,  and  accordingly  began  to  seek  a  situation 
u  an  iastnictor  in  some  genteel  family.    1  made  several 
ftppbcatfons,  and  now  it  was  that  I  .tasted  the  bitterness  of 
^J  fate.    No  one  would  employ  a  woman  of  my  character  as 
I  toior  to  their  children.    Oh,  the  maddening  emotions  of 
t^y  srithing  spirit !    I  then  sought  employment  as  a  seam- 
K^Rss;  I  was  '*DOt  a  suitable  inmate  for  a  respectable 
ivulj !'»    O,  God !  O,  Godi  what  agony  have  I  endured  ! 
At  leii|th  I  resolved  to  obtain  work  in  some  mantuamaking 
vttabtishment.    I  was^directed  to  such  a  place,  with  an  as- 
Riiioce  that  /could  desire  no  more  suitable  home.    1  did 
>'-4  Bsdeistaml  this  sarcasm — I  went  to  the  house— was  po- 
^'leij  received,  and  immediately  established  in  a  room 
^hsEk  waa  elegaatly  furnished.     The  lady  dressmakers 
tmted  me  with  sffisctionate  regard ;  and  once  alone  in  my 
chaabsr,  1  asnfc  down  and  sobbed  in  the  joy  and  gratitude 
ofmy  heart. 


What  comes  next,  Angeline  ?  I  found  myself  in  a  den 
of  infamy.  I  rushed  forth  into  the  street  at  midnight— I 
was  taken  by  the  watch,  and  retained  until  morning.  I 
stood  before  the  police,  and  heard  myself  arraigned  as  the 
cast-off  mistress  of  La  Martina,  and  an  inmate  of  a  vile 
house.  I  begged  to  be  heard,  and  then  told  my  story  of 
wrongs  and  insults.  The  judge  remarked,  that  such  was 
the  tale  which  he  usually  heard  from  women  of  my  stamp. 
Overwhelmed  with  indignation,  shame  and  terror,  and  ex^ 
hausted  by  my  long  suffering,  I  felt  a  pang  as  if  an  arrow 
had  pierced  my  heart ;  the  blood  gushed  from  my  mouth, 
and  I  thought  that  death  was  about  to  release  me  from  my 
sufferings.  Take  the  poor  creature  to  the  hospital,  said 
the  mayor.  They  raised  me  up,  placed  me  on  a  chair,  and 
carried  me  into  the  street.  The  pain  in  my  side  was  in- 
tense, and  I  writhed  my  body  in  agony. 

Suddenly  1  heard  a  wild  cry.  I  raised  my  eyes— Mighty 
God !  George  E.  Hall  stood  before  me  !  He  clasped  bis 
hands  and  cried — Oh,  my  dresm !— that  horrid  dream  of 
agony!    Mary,  Mary  !  how  came  you  here?      •      *     * 

I  am  in  the  hospital,  and  am  dying.  George  watches  by 
my  pillow,  weeps  over  mc,  and  speaks  to  me  of  peace  and 
heaven ;  but  La  Maitine  taught  me  to  dotAtf  and  I  have  no 
confidence  in  God.  I  have  employed  all  my  strength  du* 
ring  three  days,  in  writing  this  letter.  I  would  show  you 
the  ruin  you  have  wrought,  and  bid  you  expect  to  meet  a 
fearful  retribution.  I  shall  soon  die.  You  may  live  long, 
but  my  memory  shall  be  an  undying  worm  in  the  heart 
which  was  a  traitor  to  friendship.  You  and  La  Martine 
shall  never  for^get  Mary  Millard— although  Lucy  Hall,  whom 
I  rivalled  in  my  pride,  is  happy  with  an  affectionate  and 
honorable  man.  And  George,  who  has  suffered  so  much  on 
my  account,  is  sometimes  accompanied  in  his  charitable 
visits  by  an  angelic  creature,  who  evidently  possesses  his 
rational  affection.  George  and  Lucy  may  forget  me — but 
Frederick  and  Angeline,  never!  Day  and  night,  in  joy  or 
sorrow,  ye  shall  remember  Mart  Millard. 


TO  THE  NORTHERN  LIGHT. 

BT  MRS.  L.  S.  PIER80N. 

Bright  mystery  of  heaven!  with  raptured  awe 
I  gaze  upon  thy  dreadful  loveliness, 
'And  wonder  what  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  art. 
And  wherefore  thou  art  bore.    Thy  glorious  folds 
Of  changeable  and  undulating  light 
Are  fastened  at  the  zenith,  streaming  thence 
In  variegated  hues  of  white  and  roso 
And  flamy  orange,  mingling  with  deep  shades 
Of  crimson,  and  the  dash  of  pitchy  smoke, 
In  rich  festoons  diverging  to  the  earth. 
Curtaining  heaven's  vault  east,  north  and  west, 
Leaving  the  southern  stars  alone  unveiled, 
Except  where  here  and  there  a  single  one 
Is  beaming  forth,  as  if  between  the  folds 
Of  those  mysterious  curtains  which  it  guards, 
Or  smiVd  into  the  many  eyes  uprais'd 
In  wonder,  awe  or  terror.    I  would  fain 
Invade  your  mysteries,  for  I  do  not  heed 
The  words  of  those  who  deem  ye  messengers 
Of  fearful  things  to  come, — of  battle,  flood. 
And  fire,  and  winding-sheet.    Nor  heed  I  yet 
The  grave  conceits  of  speculative  minds. 
Which  deem  ye  meteoric  phantasies  ; 
Or  wand<ying  flames  of  electricity ; 
Or  that  ye  are  (as  Symmes*s  theory 
Endeavored  to  pcnuade  us)  only  rays 
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Of  the  far  MMithern  Mn,  reflecting  through 
The  strange  *'  internal  regions"  of  the  earth 
Upon  the  frosen  northern  atmosphere. 
I  do  not  like  such  prosing  theories, — 
For  I  t>e!ieye  that  ye*re  the  lambent  flames 
That  Poet*s  souls  are  made  of.    There's  a  hue 
For  every  grade  of  genius,  and  a  shade 
For  every  tuneful  fancy.    And  ye  seem 
So  undefinable»  so  beautiful, 
So  strange,  so  grand,  so  fearful,  as  ye  move 
Between  the  earth  and  heaven ;  mysterious  lights 
Which  earthbom  spirits  cannot  comprehend. 

Perchance  the  aerial  powers 
Are  holding  some  grand  festival  to-night, 
With  mystic  rites  which  mortals  may  not  see; 
And  they  have  curtained  their  high  galleries 
With  this  yet  unembodied  intellect, 
Fearfully  wrought,  and  gloriously  festoon'd 
Before  the  lighted  concave.    Lo !  I  see, 
Though  dimly,  through  the  half-transparent  veil, 
Bright  moving  forms,  parading  to  and  fro. 
In  august  ceremonies.    It  may  bo 
The  bridal  of  some  bright  and  loving  star ; 
Or  possibly  the  spirits  of  the  air, 
Are  met  in  a  masonic  lodge  to-night: 
And  though  these  flames  possess  not  yet  the  forms 
Of  active  intellect,  still  I  believe 
That  the  impressions  of  these  mystic  scenes 
Remain  forever  with  them ;  flitting  oft 
With  undefined  and  thrilling  imagery 
Along  the  darkened  mirror  of  the  mind 
Within  its  clay^built  temple  ;  filling  it 
With  bright  unearthly  hopes,  and  visions  blest, 
Of  love  and  joy  and  beauty.    Gushing  ofl 
In  high  and  wondrous  harpings,  fitful  lays, 
And  wild  and  strange  conceits,  which  other  minds 
Approach  not  in  their  dreaminga.    Whence  the  thrill 
— The  indescribable  electric  thrill — 
That  rushes  through  the  spirit,  as  some  tone 
Of  nature*s  melody  ai»akes  the  ear; 
Or  when  some  balmy  zephyr  bathes  the  brow ; 
Or  as  the  wandering  eye  marks  some  rich  tint 
In  summer*8  rosy  garland,  when  the  wind 
Bends  the  elastic  grain  and  slender  flow*r ; 
Or  when  the  rich  old  forest  gently  waves 
His  dark  green  plumes,  answering  in  majesty 
To  its  iropassion'd  whisper?  When  the  clouds 
Heave  up  in  glorious  forms  and  dazzling  hues ; 
Or  lie  like  sleeping  beauty,  sadly  bright ; 
Or  sometimes  when  the  trembling  star  of  eve 
Looks  lovingly  upon  us  ?  is  it  not 
That  these  things  touch  some  half-unconscious  chord 
That  vibrates  with  the  memories  of  the  past 
Ere  earth  enshrined  the  spirit  ?  It  must  be 
That  in  the  secret  treasury  of  the  mind, 
There  lies  a  blazon'd  volume,  of  the  scenes. 
The  'trancing  beauty  and  rich  hymns  of  heaven. 
With  which  the  spirit  was  familiar  once, 
And  which  it  longs  for,  ever ;  wandering  on 
Amid  the  mazes  of  earth,  sense  and  sin. 
Catching  at  every  shadow  which  appears 
In  Fancy's  magic  mirror,  like  the  form 
Of  some  "bright  hliss  which  Memory's  piercing  eye. 
Sees  in  that  hidden  volume ;  wailing  still 
In  bitter  disappointment,  as  it  grasps 
The  vain  and  empty  shade,  or  sees  it  flit 
In  smiling  scorn  away.    Just  as  your  wrepliis 
Of  bright  Aurorean  tints,  ye  Northern  Lights, 
Are  fading  from  tho  Borealean  gates 
Of  heaven's  immense  cathedral. 


POETS  AND  POETRY. 

[We  are  governed,  in  the  publication  of  oor  Hapoiw, 
by  the  most  Catholic  spirit,  and  hence  we  do  not  met  oor 
own  opinions  into  a  standard  by  which  to  decide  opoa  tb 
rejection  or  admissibility  of  articles,  othcnnie  deesKd 
worthy  to  appear  in  its  pages.    Nor  are  we  in  the  habit 
generally  of  marking  our  dissent  to  the  sralinwoti  asd 
views  of  our  contributors,  in  which  it  w  not  poniUe  thit 
we  should  always  concur.    Nevertheless,  we  caiutoc  isstit 
the  subjoined  critiquet  without  saying  that  «e  diffor,  uti 
C4Kh,  from  the  writer,  in  his  appreciation  of  the  poeuil 
writings  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Bryant  snd  Willis,  tsd  efp^ 
cially  that  we  protest  against  the  harsh  and  offeosire  lia- 
guage  of  the  writer,  which  savors  more  of  penooal  ill-vil], 
(though  we  really  believe  our  friend  ioeapable  of  ist 
such  feeling,)  than  of  sound,  discrimiDSting  and  impsniil 
criticism.    We  might,  indeed,  derobnstrate  tbe  injo^r^  c^ 
that  criticism,  in  reference  to  each  of  these  wriien,  if  ve 
had  space  to  select  a  few  of  the  many  brilliint  gem  «iili 
which  they  have  adorned  American  literataie-^or  if  •( 
were  seemly  to  throw  down  to  our  correspondent  the  a»u«- 
versial  gage.    But  this  we  will  not  do.   The  faoe  tnik 
three  writers  referred  to  is  so  firmly  eitiJiIished,  and  ^r 
exalted  genius  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  ibetist 
would  notice  less  ungracious  than  sapeifiooQi.  Va]^ 
judiced  critic  may  find  indeed  defects  in  their  «ritii^-l^ 
so  does  the  astronomer  detect,  by  the  aid  of  his  teleKcp^, 
spots  in  the  sun's  disc.    We  have  felt  constrained  toi^y 
thus  much,  in  order  to  disclaim  even  a  aeemin;  oaaear- 
rence  in  the  writer's  opinions.    We  will  add,  that  our  car- 
respondent  is  not  less  unjust,  in  his  ommm  of  the  waa 
of  several  distinguished  American  poets,  than  in  hii*'^ 
ing  condemnation  of  the  distingnished  trio  shore  refenfd 
to.    Among  these  we  may  mention  Rufos  Daves,  S«s<^ 
Pierpont,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Jane  Pierson-all of  ibem lr|ri 
stars  in  the  galaxy  of  American  litentar&-of  ibe  i\ctt 
first  of  whom  it  were  snpererogatoiy  to  saj  any  thins.  »a^« 
the  last  of  whom  we  may  justly  say,  that,  althw^h  she  U 
less  known  to  fame,  she  does  not  less  deserve  to  he  kacvi. 
if  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  constitate  th  ;oriec'i> 
her  to  a  place  in  that  shining  constellstion.   We  necdoslf 
refer  to  several  contributions  from  her  pen  which  ha««f^ 
peared  in  previous  numbers  of  tbe  Messenger,  •*  Micia*. 
Saul's  Daughter,"  "  Voice  of  the  Loid,"  "Ocean  Mc> 
dies,"  &c.  &c. ;  and  «*  To  the  Northern  Lighl,''in  ib  fw 
sent  number,  to  vindicate  the  correctness  of  oaropiiiK»^] 

PENCILLINGg  ON  POETRY. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 
Which  only  poets  Jtnow.— WWiw**- 

"  Here  you  are  again  with  your  books  of  I"**^',^^. 
think  you  would  get  sick  of  these  rhyming  anthora'"  S«i 
was  the  insipid  remarit  of  a  friend  who  eateied  »y  «« 
a  few  evenings  since,  while  I  was  rending  from  ihc  "^ 
page  of  Coleridge.  I  did  not  answer  him.  for  I  hPK  ^ 
remarks  so  oflen  that  they  pass  by  «»  "  Uke  the  idle  ^^ 
which  I  regard  not."  The  truth  is,  coroparaureiy  ^ 
men  are  acquainted  with  the  meaning  or  inilaence  of  ?«•• 
try.  If  you  speak  of  the  exquisite  chanaa  ^^^^ 
poets  of  the  past,  you  will  be  laughed  st,  and  ntfftl*J 
be  called  an  imaginative  or  love-sick  being.  P«^  "^ 
minded  and  sordid  creatures  of  time !  surely  J*"'"^ 
feelings  are  far  from  being  enviable.  Ye  sre  the  Pf^ 
who  can  look  upon  the  green  and  beautiful  earth,  •»> -^^■ 
there  is  no  poetry  save  in  the  rhyme  of  ^**'"*'**!*!!^ 
ye  think  all  rhyme  must  be  poetry,  and  all  po^'^  *^  ^ 

Poetiy  is  that  something  which  is  sees,  hesid  ««i  '^ 
every  thing  around  us ;  as  wcU  in  the  »in|i»8  b*"  « »«' 
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Dcr  breeze,  in  the  nameless  flower  or  the  ereniDg  cloud, 
tt  ia  the  realishig  sense  that  nature  is  the  mother — the 
tpoder  and  watchful  mother  of  mankind.  It  is  the  fashion, 
or  It  iesst  eostomary  with  the  majority  to  look  upon  poetry 
ttJiKDething  purely  fimciful — a  kind  of  literary  amusement, 
loje  enjoyed  when  we  hare  nothing  else  to  do.  How  dif- 
(m'A  is  the  truth  of  this  matter !  Poetry,  in  reality,  is  the 
EuA  philoaofkhic  slody  which  can  engage  the  attention  of 
saa.  ^'Its  object  is  truih,  not  individual  and  local,  but 
xjtnl  and  operative, — not  standing  upon  external  testi- 
aunj,  hot  carried  aiire  into  the  heart  by  passion  ; — tnithf 
riiich  is  its  own  testimony,  which  gives  strength  and  di- 
i<^:/  to  the  tribunal  to  which  it  appeals,  and  receives  them 
Uja  the  same  Uribonal.'* 

ji  was  a  remark  made  by  Milton  that  poetry  was  the 

^:.!ar»t  of  all  arts ;  and  how  does  his  own  poetry  prove 

L:  assertion  to  be  true !  It  is  the  mirror  which  reflects  the 

tme  images  of  nature  and  man.    Its  tendency  is  to  exalt 

tsd  purify  the  soal — to  raise  our  thoughts  from  the  gross 

ri£.*.ies  of  this  world  to  the  contemplation  of  thai  which 

j.llumined  by  the  presence  of  God.    It  makes  man  feel 

lilt  he  IS  bat  man,  and  yet  a  portion  of  the  Invisible.    It 

s^teits  the  heart  and  prepares  us  to  sympatliixe  with  the 

..Lortunate,  and  look  with  feelings  of  love  upon  our  fellows. 

It^'Leds  light  on  the  rugged  pathway  of  life,  and  seems  a 

::rr taste  of  those  pleasures  which  the  good  will  enjoy  in  a 

:.'ure  world.     If  diese  things  are  true,  how  despicable, 

^^,1*  foolish  it  is  for  thoae  who  have  no  taste  for  poetry  to 

sGeer  at  those  who  have  !  In  chil<lhood  we  are  all  poets ; 

.ji  ai  we  grow  up,  if  we  suffer  follj  and  vice  to  drive  from 

-"  every  vestige  of  poetic  feeling,  when  we  become  old  we 

iLcJd  blame  none  but  ourselves  for  our  want  of  that  re- 

l>&cd  and  valtt^le  taste.    Listen  to  one  of  the  finest  of  poets, 

^'ords worth,)  pointing  out  those  themes  on  which  it  is  the 

^(Ugiit  of  poetry  to  dwell. 

Not  love,  not  war,  nor  the  tumultuous  swell 
Of  civil  conflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  change, 
Nor  duty  straggling  with  afflictions  strange—- 
Not  these  alone  inspire  the  tuneful  shell. 
But  where  untroubled  peace  and  concord  dwell 
There  also  is  the  muse  not  loth  to  range, 
Watehing  the  blue  smoke  of  the  elmy  grange 
Skyward  ascending  from  the  twilight  dell. 
Meek  sspinAtions  please  her,  lone  endeavor, 
And  sage  content,  and  placid  melancholy ; 
Si'ie  loves  to  gase  upon  a  crystal  river, 
£>i«phaaous,  because  it  travels  slowly ; 
Soft  is  the  music  that  would  charm  forever ; 
The  fbwer  of  sweetest  smell  is  shy  and  lowly. 
Haay,  I  Ijelieve,  are  the  poets  who  have  never  written  a 
^zfjbt  Use,— many,  who  have  lived  and  loved  under  the 
•nrnediate  influence  of  truth  and  beauty,  as  seen  in  the 
;re^  world  of  nature,  who  have  at  last  departed  hence 
V  Jbout  leaving  behind  them  an  honored  name.    But  they 
'<*cre  none  the  less  poets  after  all.    They  had  the  facul- 
ty wf  reading  and  enjoying  the  unwritten  poetry  of  earth 
lJ  heaven.    Unwritten  poetry!   In  what  direction  can 
"•".  ^jQok  without  beholding  it?  Stand  we  on  the  lonely 
i-^xt,  and  look  upon  the  ocean  in  a  storm ;  or  roam  in  a 
"»'«!  unpeopled  wilderness  with  solitary  birds  and  beasts 
iiz  cooipaoioas ;  retire  to  some  secluded  vale,  where  the 
^ols  are  singing,  and  a  thousand  insects  are  sporting  in 
'-^^  «in,  on  the  stumps  of  decayed  trees  or  in  the  grass;  and 
; ;:  eanaoi  but  fieel  the  spirit  of  poetry  pervade  the  place. 
it  M  the  same,  too,  when  we  stand  on  the  cloud-capped 
^jD^vtain,  and  gase  upon  the  receding  hills  and  vales, 
r  >*^rkded  by  the  cerulean  sky.    The  same,  when  we  gase 
ipon  a  bed  of  violets  in  the  fresh  spring,  blooming  beside 
f'Xie  lauding  rivulet,  more  beautiful  and  gorgeous  in 
oior,  and  more  delicately  wrought,  than  the  far-famed  robe 
f  SoltJDonof  old. 


I  do  not  despise,  but  I  pity  that  man  most  sincerely,  in 
whose  heart  Nature  can  never  find  her  way.    Poor  man — 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim,  * 

A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him, 

And  it  is  nothing  more. — WonUworth. 

A  poetic  spirit  is  one  of  the  purest  sources  of  earthly 
happiness.  This  is  a  truth  lasting  as  the  heavens ;  and 
though  I  am  an  ardent  lover  of  written  and  unwritten  poe- 
try,  I  am  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  acknovt  ledge  it.  Never 
will  my  self-respect  be  lowered  in  the  least,  by  confessing 
my  unbounded  admiration  for  the  sublime  and  loud  sound- 
ing tones  of  the  Psalms  of  David — ^the  pious  and  pathetic 
complainings  of  Job — the  Song  of  Solomon,  or  the  poetic 
histories  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles,  as  recorded  in 
the  Bible. 

And  of  Poetry,  w  ritten  by  the  uninspired !  I  cannot  help 
admiring  The  Faerie  Queen  of  Spenser.  The  controlling 
presence  of  this  poem  is  the  delicate  love  of  the  beautiful, 
combined  with  a  sense  of  exquisite  pleasure.  The  lan- 
guage is  copious  and  various,  and,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  end,  proves  the  author  to  have  possessed  an  in- 
exhaustible  imsgination.  As  a  whole,  how  perfectly  re- 
fined !  Above  all,  how  noble  and  soul-satisfying  is  the 
moral  inculcated !  Who  can  read  Spenser,  and  not  have 
the  finest  feelings  of  his  soul  brought  into  active  play  7 

And  there,  too,  is  Shakspeare,  who  possessed  an  almost 
unbounded  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  genius  to 
delineate  the  same,  transcendent,  powerful.  Only  look  at 
his  historic  plays,  •  his  Othello,  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Lear, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  among  the  tragedies,  and  his  Tem- 
pest, Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Merchant  of  Venice,  As 
You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  and  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ve- 
rona among  the  comedies.  And  his  sonnets— how  perfect, 
how  superior  to  all  other  poems  of  the  kind  ever  produced ! 
Their  burthen  is  the  very  life-blood  of  existence — Love 
and  Sorrow,  Comfort  and  Despair. 

In  this  place,  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following 
lines,  which  conclude  a  noble  tribute  to  Shakspeare,  writ- 
ten by  Charfes  Sprague,  himself  an  honor  to  any  country, 
and  ranking  with  the  first  American  poets. 

Earth  and  her  tribes  his  mystic  wand  obey ; 
Old  ocean  trembles,  thunder  creeks  the  skies ; 
Air  teems  with  shapes,  and  tell-tale  spectres  rise ; 
Night's  paltering  hags  their  fearful  orgies  keep ; 
And  faithless  guilt  unseals  the  lip  of  sleep ; 
Time  yields  his  trophies  up,  and  death  restores 
The  mouldered  victims  of  his  voiceless  shores. 
The  fire-side  legend,  and  the  faded  page. 
The  crime  that  cursed,  the  deed  that  blessed  an  age. 
All,  all  come  forth,— the  good  to  charm  and  cheer; 
To  scourge  bold  vice,  and  start  the  generous  tear; 
With  pictured  follies  gaxing  fools  to  shame. 
And  guide  young  Glory's  foot  along  the  path  of  fame. 

1  cannot  stop  here.  Another  name  I  love  is  that  of  Mil- 
ton, the  king  of  Epic  Poets.  Were  it  possible  for  the  an- 
gels of  Heaven  to  be  lured  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  men. 
Paradise  Lost  would  sooner  have  that  effect  than  any  other 
effort  of  mere  human  mind.  The  productions  of  but  few 
poets  deserve  to  be  called  sublime ;  but  the  above  mention- 
ed poem  by  Milton,  is  truly  and  thoroughly  so,  in  every  point 
of  view.  What  could  be  more  so,  than  the  subject  itself? 
But  the  language  too,  is  sublime  and  strong — worth/ of  the 
mind  of  the  Blind  Minstrel. 

O  Milton, 

Thy  soul  VI as  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea; 

Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way, 

In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 

The  lowliest  duties  on  hcivelf  did  lay.— Worrfneorl*. 
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And  he,  who  wrote  the  above  six  lines,  author  of  the 
Excursion,  is  another  honored  name.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  Richard  H.  Dana  affirm  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Excursion  was  the  greatest  poem  written  since  Paradise 
Lost.  At  first  I  was  startled  by  the  assertion,  but  after- 
consideration  has  led  me  to  think  so  too.  The  tendency  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  is  to  make  the  reader  happy.  He  is  a 
priest  in  the  temple  of  nature.  That  he  is  so  often  quoted, 
(oftener  I  believe  than  any  other  poet  excepting  Shaks- 
peare)  to  give  strofig  and  apt  expression  to  the  thoughts  of 
others  is  the  highest  kind  of  compliment.  His  poems  teem 
with  peculiar  beauties,  original  thoughts,  fine  sympathies, 
and  grave  yet  cheerful  wisdom.  As  Talfourd  says — **  he 
has  done  justice  to  the  poetry  of  greatness,  has  cast  a 
glory  around  the  lowest  conditions  of  humanity,  and  traced 
the  subtle  links  by  which  they  are  connected  with  the 
highest," 

Tme  bard  and  holy !  thou  art  even  as  one 
Who  by  some  secret  gift  of  soul,  or  eye, 
In  every  spot  beneath  the  smiling  sun, 
Sees  where  the  springs  of  living  water's  lie. 

Mra,  Hemans. 

Coleridge  is  snotber  of  my  favorites.  His  genius, 
oonsidering  its  greatness,  is  more  diversified  than  that  of  any 
poet  who  has  yet  existed.  Few  have  ever  accomplished 
■o  much  in  the  literary  world,  when  the  quantity  printed  is 
oonsidered.  Those  who  read  the  Ancient  Mariner,  so  wild 
and  enthusiastic,  and  Christabel,  so  full  of  supernatural 
witchery,  can  readily  perceive  the  fertile  imagination  and 
prodigious  strength  of  their  author.  How  exquisite  are  his 
Love  Poems — and  especially  Genevieve !  And  his  Hymn 
to  Mont  Blanc,  how  unrivalled  iu  grandeur !  The  melody 
of  his  versification  and  his  mastery  of  language  are  won- 
derfal.  In  his,  poetry  there  is  an  under-current  of  philoso- 
phy, which  mast  be  studied  to  be  well  understood. 

But  I  must  not  continue  to  particularize.  Were  I  not  afraid 
to  tire  my  reader,  I  should  take  pleasure  in  dwelling  upon 
the  characteristics  of  more  of  my  favorities,  but  I  must  be 
content  only  to  write  their  names,  and  they  are  as  follows : 
Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Thompson,  Beattie,  Bloomfield,  Scott, 
Hogg.  Montgomery,  Wilson,  Southey,  Barry  Cornwall,  Ro- 
gers, Campbell,  Bowles,  Talfourd,  White  and  Keats,  Thos. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Mary  Howitt  of  England ;  and 
Dana,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Drake,  Sprague,  Hillhouse,  Street, 
Longfellow,  Perceval,  Mellen,  Pike,  Holmes,  Brainard,  No- 
Ue,  Mrs.  Seba  Sm^ilh  and  Hannah  F.  Gould,  of  the  United 
States.  A  single  word  respecting  some  of  these  last  men- 
tioned. 

The  Buccaneer,  by  Dana,  is  the  finest  poem  ever  produced, 
so  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  only  one  in  existence 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  Ancient  Mariner,  which  it 
■omewhat  resembles.  In  England,  Dana  is  considered  the 
6m  American  Poet,  and  has  with  appropriateness  been 
classed  with  such  men  as  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  In 
this  country  he  is  not  appreciated.  It  is  said  he  is  now 
engaged  upon  another  long  poem,  which,  when  completed, 
will  astonish  the  literary  world.  He  is  a  great  and  good 
man,  and  one  whom  I  dearly  love,  although  I  have  not  the 
luxury  and  honor  of  his  personal  acquaintance. 

Bryant  is  incapable  of  a  great  poem,  but  as  a  lyric  poet 
he  has  no  superior.  He  is  like  Claude,  a  mere  copyer  of 
nature. 

Longfellow  is  a  greater  poet  than  Bryant.  He  is  like 
Coleridge,  grand  and  dream-like.  But  I  cannot  linger.  One, 
aye,  two  more  names  I  wish  to  mention,  and  then,  perhaps^ 
will  conclude  my  "  odd  sort  of  an  essay." 

Mrs.  Seba  Smith  is  the  Mary  Howitt  of  America.  I 
have  read  one  of  her  elaborate  poems,  not  yet  published, 
which  contains  more  real  poetry  than  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  twenty  of  our  popular  female  writers.    A  more 


refined  and  gifted  mind  does  not  exist  in  any  country.  In 
her  writings  there  is  evidence  of  a  peaceful  heart  and  good 
will  to  her  fellow-creatures ;  a  tender  and  trusting  nature ; 
a  deep  and  fervent  love  for  the  exquisite  and  delicale,  as 
well  as  the  grrtnd,  among  the  works  of  the  Divine  HaiuL 
The  characteristics  of  her  poetry  are  originality,  grace, 
beauty  and  vigor.  The  sons  of  America,  iu  afler  tixue,  wdl 
mention  her  name  with  pride. 

In  the  catalogue  of  American  Poets,  the  name  of  Thomas 
Cole  should  not  be  omitted,  although  he  has  never  attemj^ed 
a  single  rhyme.  With  his  pencil,  dipped  in  the  colors  of  iX^ 
rainbow,  he  has  painted  two  poems — ^The  Coaice  of  Empire, 
and  The  Voyage  of  Life — the  echo  of  whose  melody  viU 
cease  only  with  the  extinction  of  our  cfMintiy.  The  titLe 
of  some  of  his  lesser  poems,  or  painted  lyrics,  are  the 
Departure  and  Return,  Dream  of  Arcadia,  Past  and  Pre> 
sent,  and  the  Architect's  Dream. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  the  jibote  list  of  my  fa«o- 
ritQS,  I  have  omitted  two  prominent  personages,  nameJy, 
Mrs.  Sigoumey  and  N.  P.  Willis.  Were  we  to  judge  t^ 
former  by  the  quemUty  site  has  w^ritten,  we  abould  call  W 
the  greatest  poetess  that  ever  lived ;  but  if  by  the  quality, 
we  should  call  her  a  mere  maker  of  rhyme.  The  secret  of 
her  popularity  is  the  moral  tone  of  her  productions.  Thti 
we  do  most  highly  commend;  but  we  cannot  say,  with  a  clear 
conscience  that  she  possesses  much  originality  cur  geoias. 
Her  last  pieces,  written  in  England,  are  not  worthy  tbe  al- 
bum of  a  school  miss. 

As  to  Mr.  Willis, — if  he  had  not  b^n  so  severely  has- 
died  by  the  English  Reviews,  his  name  would  not  cow  be 
half  so  familiar  as  it  is.  All  that  they  s^id  of  him  was 
and  is  true.  He  has  not  written  a  good  piece  of  poetiy 
since  he  tefi  college.  Even  his  best  are  paraphrases  oi 
fine  passages  in  the  Bible,  which  are  far  mofe  beauuftU 
and  nuuiccl  in  the  plain  original  prose  translation.  His 
little  fooleries  among  the  nobility  of  England,  and  his  cvs- 
temptible  attacks  on  men  and  things  in  the  same  couiitry. 
his  ridiculing  or  toriting  tite  misfortunee  of  a  lame  mas  ir.l* 
liad  offended  Aim,  his  spiritedly  silly  letters,  and  his  horrible 
bad  taste  in  dressing,  will  constitute  the  foundation  of  ku 
immortality. 

Of  the  immense  number  of  persons  in  our  country  as- 
piring after  poetical  fame,  how  small  the  number  wiose 
names  will  be  recognized  in  fifty  years  !  If  a  man  has  hap- 
pened to  produce  two  or  three  pretty  lyrics,  he  immediate  ;v 
struts  among  his  fellows,  as  an  important  personage.  Tr^s 
public,  so  fond  of  being  gulled,  flatter  the  poor  man,  and  bf 
is  perhaps  persuaded  to  leave  a  lucrative  employoMnt,  lo 
become  a  ;nere  literary  man,  then  to  live  in  suffering,  aikl 
die  a  beggar.  And  this  is  the  result  of  mistaking  one^s  c$t}- 
ing.  I  could  mention  an  hundred  names  of  whom  the  aixrn 
is  a  perfect  portrait. 

Those  poets  I  have  sdready  mentioned,  have  ea^  coij- 
tributed  in  various  degrees  to  purify  the  public  taste  ;  i* 
make  more  happy  those  who  read  their  works;  to  iasul 
into  the  heart  a  love  for  the  beautiful  and  true ;  and  to  mass 
mankind  conscious,  at  once,  of  their  littleness  in  the  s.fhi 
of  God,  and  of  the  exalted  attributes  of  the  coal.  Bu:  is 
is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  poetry  has  too  often  bees 
wickedly  prostr^ed  to  evil  purposes.  What  real  beneti 
can  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  Shelly  and  Mow*  ? 
Alas,  for  the  great  Shelley !  He  was  a  star,  which  left  its 
sisters,  for  a  world  of  cloud  and  gloom.  I  do  believe  that 
the  cirilized  world  would  have  been  much  happier  at  ta.f 
day,  if  Byron  and  Bulwer  had  never  lived.  They  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  miserable  curses  to  their  natiss 
and  to  the  world.  True,  their  productions  bear  the  impreas 
of  genius;  but  0,  basely  prostituted  to  minister  lo  the  mjst 
depraved  appetites  of  men.  I  would  not  trust  osy  heart 
with  the  girl  who  is  an  admirer  of  Byron.  H******  is  a  far 
'  haired  lady,  whoor  I  once  loved  with  alt  tht  ardor  of  a  6rst 
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love.  I  called  apon  her  one  even  log,  and  foand  her  read- 
io|  the  poetry  of  Byron.  As  she  had  always  professed 
\tne\i  to  be  a  pare-minded  girl,  I  was  much  surprised  and 
faJaed,  and  manifested  my  displeasure.  "  O  my  dear  C," 
exciaimed  she,  "  1  only  read  the  good  parts,  and  omit  those 
that  are  indelicate  and  impure.'*  I  said  nothing  to  this, 
bat  inwardly  resolred  that  I  would  seek  another  love,  and 
Uare  this  bUghted  flower  to  repose  on  the  bosom  of  some 
o^her  one,  who  could  sympathize  with  her  in  her  ta»U  for 
poet/y.  He  or  she  who  reads  Byron,  walks  among  a  thou- 
iiad  onseen  dangers,  to  obtain  a  few  gems,  in  reality  not 
worth  the  paint,  and  surely  not  the  ader-agony.  Hmo 
amid  this  young  lady  emit  the  mfidd  and  ob»cetu  poema  of 
ByroRy  if  Mhe  had^ntver  read  them  7  Foolish — foolish  girl ! 

A  word  respecting  Bulwer.  I  think  that  man  a  greater 
iS3  than  the  companion  of  Peter  Bell,  who  could  assert 
the  opinion  that  Bolwer  is  equal  to  Scott  as  a  poet  and  a 
rioreljst.  Some  of  the  best  passages  in  his  best  plays  are 
plagiarisms  from  an  obscure  American  poet.  Al!  his 
t  irels  boiled  down  together  do  not  possess  the  value  of 
Iranhoe.  Who  can  conceive  the  injury  this  man  has  done 
with  his  pea?  Ask  the  poor-house,  the  prisons  and  brothels 
»f  oar  cities ! 

My  paper  is  used  up — My  pen  has  reached  the  jumping- 
^ff-place ;  and  I  therefore  bid  you,  my  dear  reader,  an  aflfec- 
l-.ocaie  adieu. 


THE  SNOW  FLAKE  AND  THE  WANDERER. 

ADDBBSSBD  TO  THE  Hi.SF  OF  THE  NORTH. 

SONG  OF  THE  FLAKE. 

f  hare  come,  1  have  come,  from  my  palace  of  snow, 

Where  cxystab  are  glittering  bright ; 
^^liere  ice-gems  afar  tlie  brilliancy  throw 

Of  the  diamond's  sparkling  light.  ~ 
Aitfl  onward  1  go,  with  the  8torm-king*s  speed, 

On  wings  of  the  wintry  blast. 
O'er  mountain  and  valley,  o'er  land  and  o'er  sea, 

A  silvery  mantle  to  cast. 

THE  WANDERER. 

Stay,  stay  in  thy  course,  thou  child  of  the  north, 

Hnnry  not  so  rapidly  on ; 
And  tell  if  thou  caught 'st,  as  thou  wanderedst  forth, 

A  glimpse  of  my  far  distant  home. 
Oft  hast  tbou  seen  it,  thou  Beautiful  Flake, 

In  years  now  gone  to  the  past, 
As  thmi  thine  annual  journey  didst  take 
On  wings  of  the  wintry  blast  ? 

And  tell  if  thou  saw'st  the  frolicsome  stream 

That  runs  by  my  cottage  door ; 
And  beaid*st  the  sounds  of  its  babbling  strain 

As  it  leapt  from  the  rocky  shore, 
And  mingled  its  foam  with  the  crystal  lake 

That  there  in  such  loveliness  lies, 
The  Iris-tinged  spray  of  whose  bright  merry  waves. 
Like  incense  ascends  to  the  skies  ? 

And  tell  me  if  now  on  my  mountain  home 

The  warm  sun  brightly  doth  shine  ; 
IC  nmnd  it  in  beauty  gay  flow'rets  bloom 

And  there  their  gaiiands  entwine. 
And  if  there  at  mom  and  evening  is  heard 

Tbe  rich,  mellow,  joyous  note. 
As  the  waibled  song  of  some  carolling  bird 

O'er  the  still  valley  doth  float  ? 


Didst. thou  hear  the  laugh  of  a  merry  child 

Ringing  out  upon  the  air? 
The  laugh  of  a  boy  as  careless  and  wild 

As  birds  that  were  soaring  there? 
Or  my  sister's  voice,  as  soothingly  sweet 

As  the  sigh  of  the  mountain  wind ; 
Praying  that  Angels  their  vigils  would  keep 

O'er  him  in  her  heart  enshrined  ? 

Didst  thou  see  a  stately  queenlike  one 

With  an  air  of  easy  grace ; 
And  behold  the  beauteous  light  that  shone 

In  her  mild  benignant  face  ? 
Didst  thou  hear  the  kindly  words  that  fell 

From  those  lips  that  always  bless ; 
Breathing  notes  to  the  heart,  that  ever  tell 

A  mother's  deep  tenderness  ? 

As  thou  passed'st  by  a  forest-clad  hill 

Where  the  oak  and  maple  grow. 
And  forming  a  bower  so  verdant  and  still 

Their  wide-spreading  branches  throw ; 
Didst  thou  see  one  lingering  pensively  there, 

Half  sad  yet  pleasing  his  smile ; 
As  though  to  some  object  cherished  and  dear 

His  thoughts  had  wandered  the  while  ? 

And  perhaps  thou  heard'st  him  again  repeat 

The  words  that  he  uttered  there ; 
When  we  pledged,  should  glow  in  the  breast  of  each 

Sweet  friendship's  holiest  flame ; 
When  that  mountain  bower  with  the  echo  rang 

Of  our  spirit's  merriment ; 
As  strains  of  gladness  we  cheerily  sang, 

In  love  and  harmony  blent  ? 

Afar  hast  thou  come,  thou  child  of  the  north, 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ; 
Then  tell  how  appeared,  as  thou  joumeyedst  forth, 

The  scenes  thou  hast  left  behind. 
My  home,  that  stands  by  the  mountain  side, 

Near  the  smoothly  flowing  lake ; 
The  stream,  the  flowers,  the  grove  spreading  wide<^ 

How  looked  they,  Beautiful  Flake  ? 

THE  SNOW  FLAKE. 

I  have  seen,  I  have  seen,  thou  wandering  one, 

Each  spot  which  thy  lips  have  named ; 
And  I  threw  upon  each,  as  I  basted  along, 

A  chaplet  of  icy-gems. 
A  garland  of  crystals  my  fingers  wove. 

Whose  rays  like  pearl-drops  shone ; 
Which  I  gaily  cast,  as  onward  I  roved, 

On  the  brow  of  thy  mountain  home. 

The  wild  merry  laugh  of  thy  brother  so  gay, 

I  heard  not  as  lingering  there ; 
Nor  those  tones  more  sweet  than  music's  soil  lay, 

Breathing  forth  a  sister's  prayer. 
The  birds  were  not  singing  their  light  flowing  strains, 

Nor  flowers  sent  forth  their  perfume ; 
Nor  joyously  frolicked  that  murmuring  stream, 

By  the  side  of  thy  mountain  home. 

But  I  saw  as  I  passed  by  the  window  pane, 

And  peered  through  it  carelessly. 
The  hallowed  form  of  thy  mother,  bend 

Lowly  to  heaven  for  thee. 
Her  arms  in  fondness  were  gracefully  twined 

Round  each  of  those  cherished  ones ; 
And  sweetly  their  voices  this  orison  chimed, 

"  Father !  bless  thou,  our  brother  and  son." 
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As  I  harried  along  I  came  to  the  spot 

Where  was  plighted  friendship's  tow  ; 
An  ice-jewelled  canopy  sheltered  the  grot, 

Forsaken  and  silent  now. 
But  the  silvery  moon  beamed  forth  from  the  sky, 

And  the  smiling  stars  looked  down, 
Like  a  bevy  of  Angels  hovering  nigh 

To  watch  o'er  the  sacred  ground. 

Again  I  rode  on  in  my  wind-driven  car 

Till  thy  friend's  home  1  did  espy  ; 
Where  I  heard,  with  the  soft  witching  tones  of  his  harp, 

His  voice  thus  plaintively  sigh  : 
**  Loved  friend  of  my  soul,  OMst  cherished  and  dear, 

My  heart  ever  yeaneth  for  thee, 
Behold  thou  the  token,  affection's  fond  tear, 

And  come.  Oh !  come  back  to  me." 

Such  I  saw  and  heard,  thou  wandering  one, 

In  the  scenes  I  just  have  past. 
As  my  course  I  hurried  full  rapidly  on. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wintry  blast. 
Once  more  I  ascend  to  my  aery  car 

My  journey  still  onward  to  take ; 
And  as  he  departs,  again  in  thine  ear 

Thus  sings  the  Beautiful  Flake  :— 

"  I  have  come,  I  have  come,  from  my  palace  of  snow, 

Where  crystals  are  glittering  bright. 
Where  ice-gems  afar  the  brilliancy  throw 

Of  the  diamond's  sparkling  light. 
And  I  hasten  along,  with  the  storm-king's  speed, 

On  wings  of  the  wintry  blast. 
O'er  mountain  and  valley,  o'er  land  and  o'er  sea, 

A  silvery  mantle  to  cast."  r.  m.  d. 

Leeds*  Matwr,  Nov.  18, 1840. 


NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  SLAVERY. 

It  is  manifestly  not  necessarily  and  always  true,  as  as- 
serted by  a  poet,  that 

"A  rose,  by  any  other  name,  would  smell  as  sweet." 

For,  if  it  were  true,  the  Fanatics  of  the  non-slaveholding 
States  would  assuredly  not  regard  with  stoical  apathy  the 
actual  condition  of  large  masses,  constituting  a  majority  of 
their  own  population,  including  the  better  portion  of  our 
race,  whose  hard  servitude  is  so  graphically  depicted  in  the 
subjoined  article,  while  they  are  so  keenly  sensitive  in  re- 
ference to  all  that  pertains  to  negro  servitude  in  the  South. 
They  resemble  that  hard-hearted  sentimentalist,  Laurence 
Sterne,  who  shed  fountains  of  tears  over  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  an  ass,  while  the  sufferings  of  his  own  mother 
awakened  no  sympathetic  throb  in  his  flinty  bosom !  The 
article  referred  to  is  from  the  pen  of  an  aeeomplulud  Nor- 
thern Lady,  and,  we  presume,  it  faithfully  delineates  social 
life,  as  it  exists  among  the  masses,  on  the  other  side  of  Ma- 
son's and  Dixon's  line.  We  need  not  say,  to  tboM  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  South,  that  its  features  are  not  half  so 
revolting  as  are  those  developed  in  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
labors  and  sufferings  even  of  white  women  in  the  North. 
The  great  difference  is,  that  the  Southern  institution  is 
stigmati2ed  with  the  name  of  slavery,  while  the  Northern  ia 
designated  by  a  softer  term.  "  Note  the  diversity"— for 
therein  alone  doth  the  difference  consist.  Substantially 
the  same,  though  attended  with  more  real  hardships  in  the 
North,  the  two  systems  are  judged  of  by  their  respective 
appellations— the  white  slavery  of  the  North  passing  unie- 
buked,  beeiuse  the  wretched  drudges,  even  while  clanking 


their  chains,  dream  that  they  are  free  ;  and  the  bUck  <k>- 
mestics  of  the  South,  though  their  fetters  be  of  flowers,  axe 
catted  slaves !  Objects  of  commiseration  as  they  seem  to 
be,  we  hasard  nothing  in  saying  that  an  exchange  of  posi- 
tions with  the  pretended  sympathizers,  would  be  a  most  un- 
fortunate baiter  on  their  part  Behold  the  picture  of  Nor- 
thern /reedomj  drawn  from  real  life,  by  one  who  has  eeem,  if 
she  has  not  felt,  the  oppression  and  degradation  and  tn'S^T- 
inp  she  describes. — Ed,  Me$», 

To  Mb.  T.  W.  White, 

Editor  of  the  Southern  LUeraryMeseenger. 

We  are  so  inundated  with  declamationa  and  pab- 
lications  on  the  domestic  slayery  of  the  South,  that 
I  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  domestic  slavery  of  the  North.  Pennit 
me,  however,  to  premise  that  I  am  no  adToeate  for 
slavery  of  any  kind.  I  am  not  goin^Tt  however,  to 
say  any  thing  about  your  institutions ;  every  argu- 
meQt  on  the  subject,  pro  and  can,  has  been  wielded 
until  its  edge  is  completely  worn  oflf;  and  now  I  be- 
lieve that  every  rational  person  admits  that  the 
black  slavery  of  the  South,  as  it  now  exists,  is  t 
necessary  evil,  which  time,  philanthropy  and  gene- 
rosity alone  can  cure.  But  here  in  the  North, 
where  they  execrate  the  southern  slaveholder,  sod 
pour  out  oceans  of  commiseration  for  the  poor  nfi- 
groes,  there  exists  a  slavery  far  more  oppressire 
and  cruel. 

Now,  I  aflirm  that  man  is  by  nature  a  despot ; 
that  he  will  lord  it  over  those  who  minister  to  his 
necessities ;  that  he  will  exact  of  those  who  are 
placed  in  his  power  an  abject  obedience ;  thst 
where  he  rules,  his  will  is  law,  and  he  will  not  suf- 
fer opposition.  I  also  assume  that  those  who  are 
wholly  dependent,  and  who  pay  implicit  obedience 
to  any  lord  or  master,  are  slaves.  It  follows  of 
course  that  the  wives  and  families  of  our  crying 
abolitionists  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  a 
state  of  slavery.  1  do  not  know  how  you  southerm, 
husbands  treat  your  wives  and  children,  but  1  pre^* 
sume  that,  having  other  slaves,  you  allow  them  thit 
more  ease  and  freedom.  Then,  while  they  as  we 
as  you  are  served  by  slaves,  I  think  there  must 
more  of  equality  amongst  you. 

I  am  informed  that  the  owner  of  a  large  f^an 
tion  has  a  great  number  of  negroes ;  that  they 
provided  with  comfortable  habitations,  clothing  a 
food,  while  in  return  they  are  required  to  perfoi 
a  daily  task.     Undoubtedly  their  condition  is 
or  less  comfortable,  as  humanity  or  its  reverse  p 
ponderates  in  the  nature  of  their  owner.     Yet 
ting  aside  the  bare  word  "  shxve^  I  maintain 
their  condition  might  be  en?ied  by  thousands 
our  northern  free  citizens.     Our  sofl,  I  believe.  ^ 
less  productive  and  more  encumbered  with  st< 
than  yours,  requiring  a  far  greater  amount  of 
to  produce  less  profitable  crops.     This  labor  m 
be  performed  ;  hirelings  are  generally  scarre, 
their  wages  considerable;  what  shall  the  farm 
do  t    He  toils  from  daybreak  to  dark 
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reqaires  his  family  to  do  the  same.     As  soon  as 
his  sons  are  able  to  lift  a  hoe,  they  are  taken  to  the 
iield,  and  many  a   poor  fellow  can  testify  with 
scars,  to  the  lashes  he  has  received  from  his  father's 
oz-wiiip,  because  he  loitered  through  weariness  or 
childish  inattention.     Hundreds  of  our  freemen  are 
deplorably  ignorant,  because  their  fathers  could  not 
spare  them  to  go  to  school,  when  they  were  chil- 
dren.   And  even  now  I  see  numbers  growing  up 
aiound  me  without  education,  for  the  same  reason. 
As  for  female  children,  I  have  heard  our  old  farm- 
ers maintain  that  they  ought  not  to  be  educated — 
affirming  that  the  more  ignorant  they  are^  the  bet- 
ter wives  they  make.    You  will  understand  this,  1 
suppose;  for  it  is  asserted  that  slaveholders  act  on 
the  same  principle  toward  their  negroes. 

The  mistress  of  a  family,  although  surrounded 
by  several  small  children,  and  under  circumstances 
which  gentlemen  deem  delicate,  is  obliged  to  rise 
long  before  the  dawn  and  prepare  breakfast,  so  that 
the  laborers  may  be  in  the  field  as  soon  as  they  can 
see ;  and  if  not  sufficiently  expeditious,  she  re- 
ceives abusive  and  opprobrious  language,  such  as  a 
man  wonld  be  ashamed  to  bestow  upon  a  female 
slave.    To  all  this  she  must  not  reply,  else  she  is 
a  tennigant — an  insubordinate  creature — ^a  bad  wo- 
man.   And  if  she  weep,  her  tears  are  as  oil  upon 
the  passions  of  her  lord  and  master,  making  them 
blaze  the  more  fiercely.     Dinner  must  be  ready  at 
the  hour,  and  sapper  likewise ;  and  then  the  even- 
ing work  of  clearing  tables,  and  preparing  for  the 
raomiog^s  early  breakfast,  with  the  care  of  the 
children,  occupy  her  until  late  at  night.     She  then 
lies  down,  weary  and  sorrowful,  and  her  short 
slumbers  are  interrupted  by  the  restlessness  of  her 
children,  until  she  is  called  upon  to  begin  another 
day's  slavery.     In  addition  to  all  this,  her  domestic 
mano&eture  of  cloth  must  be  carried  on,  or  her 
family  must  go  unclad.     Thus  she  toils  on.     If 
fortune  favors  her  husband,  perhaps  her  labors  will 
remit,  after  her  youth  is  past,  her  health  utterly 
zuined,  and  her  heart  broken.     Now,  I  would  ask, 
if  a  slave,  who  has  a  humane  master  or  mistress, 
should  envy  a  condition  like  this  1     No  slave  can 
be  more  severely  tasked!    And  then  she  is  dis- 
tracted with  cares  from  which  the  nominal  slave 
is  free ;  and,  worst  of  all,  goaded  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  she  was  freebom ,  and  is  unj  ustly  oppressed . 
Perhaps  you  Southern  husbands  are  as  arbitrary 
to  your  wives  as  the  husbands  of  the  North.    If 
you  are,  I  affirm  boldly  that  your  wives  are  the 
most  oppressed  and  miserable  slayes  that  you  have 
amongst  you. 

Our  men — no!  our  husbands,  do  not  believe  that 
a  voman  has  any  rights,  judgment,  preferences,  or 
feeling.  They  will  seU,  buy,  remove,  &c.,  at  their 
own  pleasure.  A  woman^s  tears  are  vain.  Re- 
monstrances she  must  not  hazard.  She  must  leave 
her  girlhood-home — all  her  early  friends — every 
endeared  object — to  go  to  the  wild  and  infinite 


West,  with  a  man  who  deems  every  regretful  tear 
or  sigh,  treason  against  his  immaculate  lordship. 
Hundreds  of  times  I  have  heard  it  said,  with  au- 
stere look  and  voice  of  awful  consequence,  ''A  too- 
man  has  no  right  to  say  a  word  in  opposition  to  her 
husband.  His  bargains  are  none  of  her  business! ! 
She  has  no  right  to  interfere." 

If  he  were  infallible  this  creed  might  be  well 
enough.  But  how  many  men  have  ruined  them- 
selves by  bad  bargains,  while  their  wives  plainly 
foresaw  the  distressing  results.  Now,  although  it 
was  none  of  her  business  what  bargains  her  hus- 
band made,  she  finds  that  it  is  her  business  to  en- 
deavor to  comfort  and  sustain  htm  in  his  adversity ; 
to  struggle  against  poverty  with  him ;  or  to  sink, 
with  her  poor  helpless  children,  into  utter  destitu- 
tion and  contempt.  It  is  true  that  the  law  requires 
a  woman^s  signature  to  the  deed  which  conveys 
away  her  husband's  property :  but  this  is  mere 
form,  the  customs  of  society,  and  the  thraldom 
in  which  woman  is  held,  precluding  the  probability 
that  one  in  the  course  of  a  century  will  exert  mo- 
ral courage  sufficient  to  refuse  her  signature,  al- 
though she  shed  tears  enough  to  wash  out  every 
word  of  the  deed,  even  were  it  graven  on  marble. 

If  such  a  state  of  the  social  relations  does  not 
involve  the  slavery  of  the  one  party,  I  should  like 
to  be  enlightened  on  the  subject.  When  the  mas^ 
ter  of  a  house  sits  within  it  at  his  ease,  while  his 
wife  goes  to  the  field  or  forest  and  gathers  wood  to 
make  a  fire  ;  and  then  goes  to  a  far-distant  spring 
and  returns  burdened  with  two  heavy  buckets  of 
water  with  which  to  prepare  his  food ;  while  she 
goes  at  his  bidding,  obeys  him  implicitly,  and  trem- 
bles at  his  reprimand ;  is  she  not  his  slave  ?  And 
then,  if  he  is  very  poor,  she  frequently  suffers  hun- 
ger, lack  of  clothing  and  of  fuel ;  lives,  or  rather 
exists,  in  some  miserable  shed ;  walks  barefeoot, 
and  sees  her  children  sufifering  hopelessly  around 
her,  despised  and  taunted  in  the  streets,  ignorant, 
and  exposed  to  every  temptation ;  while  their  fa- 
ther, her  husband,  vents  upon  them  in  their  help- 
lessness all  the  ferocity  which  his  poverty,  degra- 
dation and  struggling  pride  engender.  Are  any 
of  your  Southern  Slaves  in  a  more  miserable  con- 
dition than  this  T  I  have  drawn  no  exaggerated  pic- 
ture ;  every  line  is  faithful  to  the  life,  and  sketch- 
ed from  bitter  experience  or  painful  observation. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  can  you  wonder  that  northern 
women^should  be  abolitionists ;  or  that  some  amongst 
their  sons  should  adopt  their  mother's  principles  ? 
For  myself,  I  do  utterly  abominate  not  merely  the 
name  but  the  state  of  slavery ;  and  when  I  hear 
tyrannical  husbands  and  fathers  expatiating  on  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  southern  negro  slaves,  I 
feel  my  heart  burn  with  a  desire  to  interrupt  their 
dolorous  harangue,  by  quoting  the  sacred  precept — 
"  First  cast  out  the  beam  that  is  thine  own  eye,  and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that 
is  in  thy  brother's  eye." 
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CtUbration  of  the  22nd  February,  1841,  m  Jiidanond,  Va. 

With  the  exception  of  the  welcome  given  to  the 
good  La  Fayette,  it  is  probable  that  the  Metropolis 
of  Virginia  was  never  graced  with  a  more  im< 
posing  assemblage,  nor  the  scene  of  more  inte- 
resting ceremonies  than  occurred  on  the  23nd  Feb- 
ruary, 1841,  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  The  State  of  Virginia,  by  a  series  of 
Legislative  Resolves,  adopted  at  various  times, 
had  voted  swords  with  suitable  devices,  to  some 
of  her  native  sons,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
sehes  in  the  last  war  with  England ;  and  the 
Governor,  with  commendable  taste  and  judgment, 
selected  the  22nd  February,  as  the  day  of  presen- 
tation. As  it  happened,  General  Harrison,  the 
President  elect  of  the  United  States,  and  John 
TvLKR,  the  Vice-President  elect,  were  both  present 
on  the  occasion.  The  military  of  the  city,  in  their 
best  and  most  brilliant  array,  added  splendor  to  the 
spectacle  ;  and  the  Metropolitan  fair,  by  their  pre- 
sence and  their  charms,  were  not  backward  in 
giving  life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  In  de- 
scribing this  ceremony,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  pe- 
culiarly proper,  not  only  to  present  the  names  of 
the  gallant  men  who  received  the  honors  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  their  meritorious  services,  but 
to  dwell  somewhat  in  detail  upon  the  exploits  which 
have  won  for  them  the  enduring  approbation  of 
their  country.  A  new  generation  has  sprung  up 
since  the  last  contest  with  our  ancient  and  power- 
ful foe ;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  the 
minds  of  our  youth,  some  of  those  heroic  deeds 
which  held  in  check,  if  they  did  not  entirely  hum- 
ble, the  lofty  pretensions  of  British  pride. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  either  to  engen- 
der or  prolong  national  animosities.  So  far  from 
it,  we  sincerely  desire  a  long  continuance  of  peace 
and  amity  with  that  great  country,  from  which 
we  are  ourselves  descended,  and  to  which  we 
owe  so  much  that  is  valuable  in  comparison  with 
any  other  portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 

The  names  of  the  officers  who  were  present  in 
person  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  were  Colonel, 
now  Adjutant-General,  Roger  Jones  ;  his  brother. 
Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  of  the 
United  States  Navy  ;  and  Captain  Hugh  N  elson 
Page,  of  the  same  service.  The  other  gentlemen, 
who  were  represented  by  proxies,  were  Captain 
E.  A.  F.  Valette  ;  Lieutenant,  now  Captain, 
Charles  W.  Morgan,  of  the  United  States  Navy ; 
Major  Thomas  M.  Nelson,  of  the  Army;  and 
Colonel  Archibald  Henderson,  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Captain  R.  H.  Bell,  deceased,  late  of 
the  United  States  Army,  was  represented  by  John 
M.  Gregory,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  in  be- 
half of  his  widow  and  orphan  son ;  and  Mr.  C.  H. 


Armistead,  the  son  of  Colonel  George  Arhistead, 
the  hero  of  Fort  McHenry,  was  present  in  pereon, 
and  received  the  sword  voted  by  the  Legislature 
to  his  distinguished  father.  We  do  not  design, 
however,  to  describe  particularly  the  beautifol  and 
costly  specimens  of  American  workmanship,  dis- 
tributed on  this  occasion  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  several  recipients. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  executed  withelegaoce 
and  skill,  under  the  special  superintendaoce  of 
Captain,  now  Pay-Master-General  Towsor— so 
famed  in  the  annals  of  the  last  war,  and  who  graced 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day  by  his  presence. 

The  sword  presented  to  General  Roger  Jones 
by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
15th  February,  1834,  was  in  coosideration  of  his 
"  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Chip- 
pewa, Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  and  of  his  patri- 
otic services  generally  during  the  late  war  «iih 
Great  Britain."  There  are  few  of  the  present 
day,  who  were  not  actors  in  the  war  of  1812,  or 
who  have  not  studied  closely  the  military  annals 
of  the  country,  who  are  aware  of  the  great  ioflu- 
ence  and  effect  which  the  battles  of  Chippewa, 
Niagara  and  Fort  Erie  had  upon  the  America 
cause.  The  disastrous  campaigns  of  1812  aod 
1813 — ^the  defection  of  Hull,  and  the  extraordinary 
imbecility  displayed  by  other  conunanders  who  had 
been  supposed  to  possess  great  military  knowledge 
and  experience,  produced  both  astonishment  aod 
gloom  upon  the  public  mind.  Yictorioos  ia  Eu- 
rope, England  was  enabled  to  throw  upoo  our 
shores  her  disciplined  legions,  commanded  by  vete- 
ran officers ;  and  although  the  spirit  of  resistaoce 
was  unsubdued,  it  was  evident  that  a  feeling  of 
despondency  pervaded  the  country.  Fortunately 
some  gallant  spirits,  such  as  Brown,  Scott,  Gained, 
Ripley  and  others,  were  in  training  for  the  greit 
crisis,  which  was  to  test  the  capacity  of  Amencan 
soldiers  to  meet  the  enemy  in  open  field;  a  crisis 
which  had  seldom  occurred  in  the  war  of  1612. 
until  the  memorable  battle  on  the  plains  of  Chip- 
pewa. In  this  sanguinary  conflict,  which  occor- 
red  about  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1814,  the  Briii^ 
Army,  under  General  Rial,  was  completely  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  five  hundbred  and  eleven,  iocloding 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  prisoners ;  whilst  the  Ame- 
rican loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  only  three 
hundred  and  twenty  eight.  General  Brown  in  his 
official  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  says :  "  ^^ 
Cice  forbids  that  I  should  omit  to  name  my  ovn 
family.  They  yield  to  none  in  honorable  »al,  in- 
telligence and  attention  to  duty.  Colonel  Gardner, 
Major  Jones^  and  my  aids  Captains  Austin  and 
Spencer,  have  been  as  active  and  as  much  devoted 
to  the  cause  as  any  officers  of  the  Army.  Then 
conduct  merits  my  warmest  acknowledgment': 
of  Gardner  and  Jones  I  shall  have  occasion  agaia 
to  speak  to  you."    But  if  the  victory  at  Chip^- 
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n  electrified  and  delighted  the  whole  Dation,  that 
cf  Niagara  or  Biidgewater,  or  accprdiDg  to  British 
official  acccmnts,  of  Londy's  Lane,  which  occurred 
oo  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  shed  a  blaze  of 
jpnown  upon  the  Talor  of  our  countrymen.  This 
¥is  inde^  a  desperate  and  bloody  battle.  Rial, 
tk  British  commander,  had  been  enforced  by  his 
BoperioT  in  command.  Lieutenant  General  Drum- 
noi^d ;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  they  rush- 
ed to  the  cooflict  with  the  mortified  pride  of  En- 
giishmen  resolved  to  revenge  the  recent  disaster  at 
Chippewa.  There  wsjb  something  peculiarly  solemn 
and  magnificent  in  the  shock  of  the  contending  hosts 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  within  the  sublime 
soand  of  the  Great  Cataract.  In  the  language  of  a 
rereot  historian  of  the  war,  the  battle  "  began  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  continued  until  midnight. 
The  moon,  though  often  obscured,  at  times  shone 
brig^htly.  The  roar  of  the  falls  was  silenced  by 
the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  din  of  arms,  but 
VIS  distinctly  heard  mingled  with  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  during  the  pauses  of  the  fight.'*  To 
the  ralor  and  good  conduct  of  General  Jones,  in 
thai  memorable  struggle,  which  terminated  so  ho- 
norably to  the  American  arms,  General  Brown  bore 
the  following  testimony  in  his  official  despatch. 
**  The  stafi*  of  the  army  had  its  peculiar  merit  and 
distinction.  Colonel  Gardner,  Adjutant-General, 
though  ill,  was  on  horseback,  and  did  all  in  his 
power ;  his  assistant,  Maj^  Jones,  was  very  active 
and  useful.'*^ 

Long  will  the  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Erie,  on 
the  i  5th  August,  1814,  and  the  heroic  sortie  on  the 
17tb  September  following,  be  remembered  by  all 
who  appreciate  the  striking  and  brilliant  events  of 
the  war.     In  the  former,  the  besiegers  were  re- 
pelled with  conspicuous  gallantry,  with  a  loss  on 
their  side  of  more  than  nine  hundred,  whilst  the 
Americans  had  only  to  regret  about  eighty-four, 
fallen  and  wounded.    In  the  latter  conflict,  besides 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy^s  works,  their  killed, 
^'oonded  and  captured  amounted  to  upwards  of  one 
tSouisand,  whilst  the  American  loss  did  not  exceed 
half  of  that  number.     General  Gaines,  in  his  offi- 
cial report  of  the  battle  of  the  15th  August,  says : 
"  To  Major  Jones,  assistant  Adjutant-General,  and 
Majnr  Uall,  assistant  Inspector-General,  Captain 
Harris  of  the  dragoons,  &c.,  &c.,  much  credit  is 
due  for  their  constant  vigilance  and  strict  attention 
to  every  doty  previous  to  the  action,  and  the  steady 
<^t>urage,  zeal  and  activity  which  they  manifested 
dorio^  the  action."    The  like  praise  is  bestowed 
opoa  the  conduct  of  Jones  by  General  Brown  in 
bia  official  account    of  the  sortie.     "My  staff, 
^^lonel  Snelling,  Colonel  Gardner,  Major  Jones, 
lod  mv  aids-de-camp.  Major  Austin  and  Lieute- 
i^Qt  Armstroiig,  were,  as  usual,  zealoas,  intelligent 
^Cii  active ;  they  performed  every  duty  required 
^^them  to  my  entire  satisfaction.** 


who  will  say  that  the  honors  of  his  native  State 
were  not  worthily  bestowed. 

The  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  which 
applies  to  Capt.  Th.  Ap  C.  Jones,  refers  generally 
to  '*  his  patriotic  services  during  the  late  war  with 
England ;  and  more  particularly  for  the  gallantry 
and  good  conduct  he  displayed  in  the  capture  of 
the  pirates  of  Barrataria  on  the  16th  September, 
1814,  and  in  the  defence  of  the  gun-boats  under 
his  command  near  New-Orleans,  when  attacked 
by  an  overwhelming  force,  detached  from  Admiral 
Cochrane*s  fleet,  on  the  14th  December,  1814.*' 

When  we  look  back  to  the  achievements  of  our 
little  Navy  during  the  last  war,  against  the  greatest 
naval  power  on  earth,  a  feeling  of  astonishment 
unavoidably  mingles  with  the  pride  of  country. 
The  impression  that  England  was  invincible  on  the 
ocean,  was  so  universal,  that  few  were  found,  at 
least  among  politicians  and  landsmen,  so  bold  as  to 
venture  a  contrary  opinion.  Mr.  Cooper  relates 
in  his  Naval  History,  that  so  soon  as  the  war  was 
declared,  the  government  at  first  resolved  to  de- 
tain all  the  national  ships  in  port,  and  that  it  was 
only  through  the  earnest  intercession  of  two  pro- 
minent officers,  that  that  resolution  was  reversed. 
However  unfortunate  and  inglorious  this  precau- 
tionary step  would  have  proved,  had  it  been  per- 
sisted in,  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
popular  sentiment,  at  the  time,  would  have  sanc- 
tioned it,  as  the  enemy*s  cruisers  were  then  lining 
the  coast  in  greatly  superior  force,  and  apparently 
eager  for  battle. 

The  defeat  of  the  pirates  of  Barrataria,  and  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  their  fleet  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  armed  vessels,  on  the  16th  September,  1814, 
by  the  squadron  of  gun-boats  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Patterson,  was  not  only  in  itself 
an  exploit  of  great  gallantry,  but  exercised  a  most 
important  influence  at  that  perilous  crisis  ot  the 
war.  Lafitte,  the  leader  of  this  lawless  band, 
numbering  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  men, 
had  been  actually  in  treaty  with  the  British  com- 
manders on  the  Florida  station,  to  unite  in  the 
meditated  attack  on  New-Orleans,  when  fortunately 
that  daring  outlaw  was  surprized  and  defeated  by 
the  American  gun-boats.  A  nest  of  piratical  vil- 
lains was  not  only  thns  effectually  exterminated, 
but  an  unwarrantable  scheme  of  the  enemy  to 
strengthen  his  means  of  attack  by  so  infamous  an 
alliance,  was  completely  discomfited.  The  con- 
duct of  Captain,  then  Lieutenant,  Jones,  in  the 
action,  was  gallant  in  the  extreme.  He  hoisted  at 
the  mast-head  of  one  of  the  principal  gun-boats 
which  he  commanded,  the  motto,  **  God  and  our 
country.  Pirates  offend  against  both.**  And  he 
was  particularly  signalized  by  dashing  among  the 
enemy,  and  boarding  one  of  their  largest  schooners 
whilst  wrapped  in  flames  from  the  mainmast  to 
the  bowsprit  end, — the  skylight  open,  and  a  cask 


^o  much  for  General  Jones.    There  are  none  of  powder  within  a  few  feet  of  the  magazine. 
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Commodore  Patterson,  in  his  official  account,  (see 
Niles'  Reg.  vol.  7,)  says :  **  Lieutenant  Thomas  A. 
C.  Jones,  particalarly  distiogoished  himself  by 
boarding  one  of  the  schooners  which  had  been 
fired,  and  extinguishing  the  fire  after  it  had  made 
great  progress ;  a  quantity  of  powder  being  left 
in  her  open  cabin,  eyidently  designed  to  blow  her 
up ;  he  is  also,  with  Lieutenant  Morris,  and  acting 
Lieutenant  Thomas  S.  Cunningham,  entitled  to 
my  thanks  for  the  severe  duty  performed  by  them 
in  open  boats  for  several  days  and  nights/' 

But  decidedly  the  most  heroic  act  of  Jones's  na- 
val career  which  is  yet  recorded,  is  that  referred  to 
in  the  second  branch  of  the  resolution  of  the  Grene- 
ral  Assembly — to  wit :  '*  his  defence  of  the  gun- 
boats under  his  command  near  New-Orleans,  when 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force,  detached  by 
Admiral  Cochrane's  fleet  on  the  lith  December, 
1814."  Without  presuming  to  remember  all  the 
instances  of  remarkable  euterprize  and  valor  du- 
ring the  war,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think, 
that,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Captain  Reid's 
defence  of  the  General  Armstrong,  in  the  port  of 
Fayall,  Captain  Jones's  rencontre  with  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  previously  to  the  14th  December,  1814, 
and  with  the  flotilla  on  that  day,  is,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  without  a  paralell,  during  the  last 
war. 

The  fleet  of  Admiral  Cochrane,  when  it  ap- 
proached New-Orleans,  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  sail — and  its  advance  towards  the  city 
was  opposed  successfully  by  Lieutenant  Jones,  with 
only  five  gun -boats,  manned  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  men  and  officers,  far  the  space  of  five 
days.  The  British  commander.  General  Kean, 
had  informed  Admiral  Cochrane  by  despatch,  that 
until  these  gun-boats  were  annihilated,  no  at- 
tempt to  land  the  British  troops  could  be  hazard- 
ed. Hence  the  importance  and  necessity  on  tlie 
part  of  the  enemy  to  make  a  powerful  effort  to 
capture  or  destroy  them,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
gallant  little  squadron  of  five,  to  resist  to  the  ut- 
termost, in  order  that  the  volunteers  and  militia 
should  arrive  in  time  to  complete  the  defences  of 
New-Orleans.  The  enemy,  availing  himself  of  a 
calm  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  December,  des- 
patched a  flotilla  of  forty-five  barges  and  launches, 
carrying  nearly  an  equal  number  of  cannon,  and 
manned  with  at  least  twelve  hundred  chosen  men 
from  the  fleet — to  attack  Lieutenant  Jones,  who 
was  moored  near  the  Malheureux  islands.  The 
force  of  the  latter  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  men  and  twenty  three  guns ;  but  not- 
withstanding such  great  inequality,  he  maintained 
a  long  and  bloody  contest,  until  he  himself  was 
severely  wounded  and  carried  from  the  deck,  and 
every  gun -boat  boarded  by  the  enemy,  and  captured 
by  superior  numbers.  This  dearbought  victory, 
if  victory  it  may  be  called,  was  purchased  with 
the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  of  nearly  four  hun- 


dred men ;  whilst  on  the  American  side  it  did  m 
exceed  forty.  In  discharge  of  his  duty,  Commo- 
dore Patterson  directed  a  Court  of  Enquiry  to  is- 
vestigate  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
engagement ;  and  the  court  came  to  the  foUovisg 
result — which  we  quote  from  Nilca's  Registei. 
"  The  result  of  this  enquiry  is,  an  nnanimoos  opi- 
nion, that  Lieutenant  Commandant  Jones,  evioced 
by  his  movements,  previous  to  the  actioo,  a  judg- 
ment highly  creditable  to  his  chancier;  thatwhei 
an  attack  had  become  certain,  he  availed  hii&setr 
of  every  means  to  gain  the  best  positioo  for  b 
squadron ;  and  that  during  the  subeeqneDt  eogs^ 
ment,  when  opposed  to  a  force  ai  least  me  tina 
his  number^  in  large  well  appointed  boats,  fannida- 
bly  armed,  he  evinced  a  firmness  and  iotrepidity 
worthy  the  emulation  of  his  coantrymeD,  aod  re* 
fiecting  the  highest  honor  on  the  serrice  to  vkidi 
he  belongs.'* 

The  sword.  No.  3,  was  granted  to  Captain  Hugb 
Nelson  Page,  who  served  with  the  galltnt  Peny 
in  the  ever-memorable  battle  on  Lake  Erie,agiiB^ 
a  British  squadron  of  superior  force.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  speak  of  that  battle,  because  tbere 
is  scarcely  a  schoolboy  in  the  country,  who  isiHit| 
familiar  with  its  details.  If  Mr.  Page  was  M 
specially  remembered  in  the  reports  of  the  Cm- 
mander,  he  was  at  least  included  in  that  passage  cj 
the  official  despatch,  which  says— "Those  oicc! 
and  men  who  were  immediately  under  my  ohsem- 
tion,  evinced  the  greatest  gallantry;  andlhauN 
doubt  that  all  others  conducted  themselves  as  be^ 
came  American  ofllicers  and  seamen.*^  \\ertg:ej 
that  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  particular  ser^ 
vices  of  Captain  Page  ;  but  there  can  be  no  donbij 
that  he  maintained  the  honor  of  a  brave  and  pitnj 
otic  family  in  that  gallant  fight. 

We  are  alike  ignorant  of  the  particolar  serricc^ 
of  Captain  R.  H.  Bell,  now  deceased,  whose si'^ 
was  received  by  Mr.  Gregory,  in  behalf  of  m 
widow  and  son.  The  resolution  of  the  G«fi«i^ 
Assembly  refers  to  his  "  gallantry  and  good '^ 
duct  in  the  battles  of  Chrysler's  Field,  Forty  Mi) 
creek  and  Lyon's  creek"— the  former  ofwhica 
actions  was  a  hard  fought  and  well  contested  ecj 
gagement,  rendered  necessary  by  the  frcqowuj 
tempte  of  the  enemy  to  harass  the  army  of  "i^j 
kinson,  whilst  descending  the  St.  Lawrence.  M 
parties  claimed  the  victory  in  this  bloody  corAA 
Whilst  we  have  no  doubt  that  Captain  MU^A 
deserved  the  honorable  tribute  paid  to  his  d«H 
we  must  be  permitted  to  remark  that  **^  H 
other  Virginians  in  the  battle  of  ChrysleT's  Fietf^ 
(or  WiUiamsborg,)  his  superiors  in  rank,  whose  2*1 
lantry  and  good  conduct  attracted  the  partj^*^ 
notice  of  General  Boyd,  the  commander,  ma 'n 
nevertheless  have  been  passed  by  with  do  n 
ticular  mark  of  military  distinction.  Wc  all^f  1 
Col.  James  P.  Preston,  late  Governor  of  the  -w^| 
Colonel  Isaac  A  Coles,  a  member  of  the  Up'^' 
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tore,  from  the  county  of  Albemsrle ;  and  Major 
Woodford,  a  gallant  oflScer  of  dragoons.  In  Gene- 
nl  Boyd^s  report  of  the  action,  he  says :  "  Colonel 
Preston  was  severely  woanded,  whilst  nobly  fight- 
le  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  The  uniyersal 
sympathy  which  is  excited  by  the  honorable  mis- 
fortune of  this  amiable  officer,  attests  the  estima- 
&on  which  is  entertained  of  his  talents  as  a  soldier, 
a&d  his  Tirtaes  as  a  man."  Of  Colonel  Coles,  he 
ATS :  *^  It  is  with  great  satisfiustion  I  acknowledge 
my  warmest  approbation  of  the  gallantry  and  zeal, 
which  was  constantly  displayed  throughout  this 
erentfol  day  by  Brigadier  General  Swartwont 
and  Colonel  Coles,  who  commanded  the  detachment 
of  the  firsEt  brigade.*'  And  of  Major  Woodford, 
ke  also  speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  Why  these 
gentlemen  have  been  overlooked,  with  many  others 
who  might  be  named,  is  a  question  not  easily  an- 
swered. 

The  sword  which  was  next  presented,  was  in 
lesttmony  of  the  high  sense  entertained  by  his 
native  State,  of  the  gallantry  and  distinguished  pat- 
nottsm  displayed  by  Captain,  then  Lieutenant,  E. 
A..  F.  Vallette,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  in  the 
artion  on  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  llth  September, 
1*^14.     The  victory  of  McDonough  was  not  infe- 
rior in  brilliancy  and  importance  to  that  of  Perry  on 
Lake  Erie.  Besides  being  complete  in  itself  against 
1  superior  force,  it  enabled  General  McComb,  who 
v'as  fortified  at  Plattsburg,to  repel  the  invasion  and 
issault  of  a  large  army  of  British  regulars.     As 
\  proof  of  the  destructive  character  of  the  fight 
on  the  Lake,  the  killed  on  our  side  were  nearly  as 
Qumerons  as  the  wounded ;  and  the  enemy  did  not 
surrender  until  his  ships  were  dismasted,  and  ren- 
dered unmanageable.      In   McDonough's  official 
report  of  this  battle,  he  bears  testimony  to  the  gal- 
liDtry  of  his  officers  and  men,  and  mentions  Lieu- 
tenant Vallette  by  name,  as  having  "  worked  the 
first  and  second  division  of  guns  with  able  effect." 
The  sword  of  Lieutenant,  now  Captain,  Charles 
W.  Morgan,  was  voted  to  that  officer  in  testimony 
of  his  '^  gallant  and  meritorious  services"  in  the 
tvo  great  victories,  achieved  by  the  frigate  Con- 
EtitQtion  over  the  British  ships  Guerriere  and  Java. 
The  capture  of  the  first  named  vessel,  by  the  re- 
ootrned  Hull,  was  the  first  splendid  triumph  of 
American  skill  and  courage,  on  that  element  which 
had  been  arrogantly  appropriated  by  British  pride, 
as  its  own  peculiar  domain.    The  cannon  of  Hull 
dispeDed  the  enchantment  of  British  invincibility. 
"  After  informing  you,"  says  that  heroic  officer, 
ui  his  official  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
"tliat  so  fine  a  ship  as  the  Guerriere,  commanded 
bran  able  and  experienced  officer,  had  been  totally 
■^masted,  and  otherwise  cut  to  pieces,  so  as  to 
^ike  her  not  worth  towing  into  )[K>rt,  in  the  short 
^pace  of  thirty  minutes^  yon  can  have  no  doubt  of 
^he  gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  the  officers  and 
*kip^8  company,  I  have  the  honor  to  command.    It 


only  remains  therefore,  for  me  to  assure  you,  that 
they  ail  fought  with  great  bravery ;  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  from  the  smallest 
boy  in  the  ship  to  the  oldest  seaman,  not  a  look  of 
fear  was  seen.  They  all  went  into  action,  giving 
three  cheers,  and  requesting  to  be  laid  close  along 
side  the  enemy."  Captain  Bainbridge,  who  cap- 
ured  the  Java,  speaks  in  the  same  high  terms  of 
his  officers  and  crew. 

The  7th  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
directed  the  presentation  of  a  sword  to  the  son  of 
Colonel  George  Armistead,  deceased,  "as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  high  esteem  and  admiration  enter- 
tained by  his  native  state,  for  the  conrage  and  sol- 
dier-like conduct  of  Colonel  Armistead,  in  the 
cannonade  of  Fort  George  by  Niagara,  and  in  the 
gallant  defence  of  Fort  McHenry,  on  the  14th 
September,  1814."  The  son  of  Colonel  Armistead 
was  present  in  person,  and  received  this  honorable 
token  of  public  gratitude.  If  there  ever  was  a 
"  gallant  defence,"  it  was  that  of  Fort  McHenry. — 
The  odds  were  so  much  on  the  enemy's  side  in 
that  celebrated  attack,  that  every  one  trembled  for 
the  result.  The  persevering  skill  and  courage  of 
Colonel  Armistead '  and  his  brave  garrison,  sur- 
mounted every  difficulty  and  ensured  a  glorious 
triumph. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Esq.,  as  the  representative 
of  Major  Thomas  M.  Nelson,  received  the  sword 
which  was  voted  to  that  officer  *'  in  testimony  of 
the  high  sense  entertained  by  his  native  State,  of 
his  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  bat'.!co  of 
Chateagauy  and  La  Cole  Mills,  and  of  his  brave 
and  patriotic  services  generally,  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain."  The  battles  referred  to  in 
the  resolution,  in  their  general  results,  were  not  fa- 
vorable to  the  American  cause.  Ind ividual  prowess, 
however,  shines  never  more  conspicuously  than 
in  the  midst  of  disaster  and  defeat ;  and  we  are 
perfectly  assured,  upon  abundant  testimony,  that 
Major  Nelson  was  a  gallant  and  highly  meritorious 
officer,  and  amply  merits  the  distinction  awarded 
him. 

Colonel  Archibald  Henderson,  the  present  com- 
mander >  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  is 
the  last  in  order  on  the  roll  of  honor,  but  by 
no  means  last  in  the  consideration  of  those  who 
know  him,  and  know  how  to  appreciate  the  ster- 
ling qualities  for  which  he  is  distinguished.  The 
writer  of  this  has  had  that  pleasure  and  oppor- 
tunity for  many  years,  and  it  is  no  idle  compli- 
ment to  say,  that  Colonel  Henderson  richly  de- 
serves the  chaplet,  which  the  gratitude  of  his  na- 
tive State  has  twined  around  his  brow.  The  reso- 
lution  of  the  General  Assembly  voting  him  a  sword, 
makes  general  reference  to  his  faithful  services 
throughout  the  war,  and  particularly  to  his  "  gal- 
lantry and  good  conduct,  as  a  Captain  of  Marines, 
on  board  the  frigate  Constitution,  when  engaged 
with  the  Cyane  and  Levant."     Notwithstanding 
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the  enemy  was  superior  on  that  occasion,  in  the 
number  of  guns,  and  made  a  skilful  and  braTe  re- 
sistance, yet  such  was  the  rapid  and  tremendous 
fire  from  "  Old  Ironsides,"  as  the  Constitution  was 
familiarly  called,  that  the  action  terminated  in  forty 
minutes,  by  the  surrender  of  the  two  English  ships. 
Captain  Stewtirt,  the  American  commander,  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  his  own  officers  and  men, 
and  ascribes  to  their  steady  valor,  the  brillitot  vic- 
tory which  he  achieved. 

In  conclusion,  we  remark,  that  when  pnblic  ho- 
nors and  rewards  are  bestowed,  as  the  tribute  of  a 
grateful  people,  upon  genuine  worth,  as  we  believe 
they  were  on  the  32nd  February,  1841,  at  Richmond, 
in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands — ^the  influ- 
ence upon  the  rising  generation  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  highly  beneficial.  The  youthful  specta- 
tor catches  the  inspiration  of  the  scene,  and  throbs 
with  desire  to  emulate  the  noble  deeds  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Such  spectacles  revive  the  generous 
ardor  of  patriotism,  which  is  too  prone  to  slum- 
ber and  decay  amidst  the  ordinary  vocations  of  life. 
They  kindle  in  youthful  hearts  a  chastened  and 
pure  ambition,  and  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  sen- 
timent, which  cherishes  and  regards  the  national 
honor  as  a  part  of  our  own. 


AMBITION. 

BY    ROBERT    L.    WADB. 

"  Cromwell,  I  chaige  thee,  fling  away  ambition ; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  maUi  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  iu'* 

King  Henry  VIIL 

**  He  that  seeketh  to  be  eminent  amongst  able  men,  hath 
a  great  task ;  but  that  is  ever  good  for  the  public  :  but  he 
that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  amongst  ciphers  is  the  decay 
of  a  whole  age." — BatMn, 

'T  is  nursed  by  all ;  in  every  rank  of  life 
We  mark  the  traces  of  ambitious  strife. 
In  every  breast,  the  burning  thirst  for  fame 
Feeds  the  consuming,  never-sated  flame, 
As  step  by  step  its  mad  apostle  mounts, 
On  higher  things  his  mind  unceasing  counts : 
Yet  ever  further  from  his  eyes, 
Seems  the  insidious,  all-alluring  prize ; 
And  still  unmindful  of  all  toil  or  pain. 
His  aim  is  onward,  yet  alas !  in  vain. 
Though  vague  chimeras,  futile  as  the  air 
Hedged  in  by  doubts,  anxiety  and  care, 
Are  all  that  form  a  transient  triumph  here. 
Too  soon  succeeded  by  the  sable  covered  bier. 
The  mourners'  grief,  the  funeral  and  the  sod, 
Yet  for  this  passion  he'll  forego  his  God. 

Scarce  does  the  babe  with  trembling  use  his  feet, 

Ere  he  is  influenced,  by  the  latent  heat ; 

In  all  his  sports,  when  saddened  or  when  gay. 

In  every  act,  is  felt  the  passion's  sway. 

And  in  the  cradle,  when  the  merry  chimes 

Of  nursery  songs,  its  legends,  tales  and  rhymes, 


Hath  wreathed  around  him  slumber's  essy  cbiin, 
He  dreams  unconscious  of  all  harm  or  pain, 
E'en  then,  when  yielding  to  the  soothing  spell, 
Flits  through  his  mind,  the  theme  he  loves  so  wcIL 

The  schoolboy  too,  as  o'er  lus  task  he  bends 
Through  future  deeds  his  restive  spirit  wends, 
His  eyes  though  fixed  intent  upon  his  book 
Scan  not  the  letters — ^vacant  is  his  lodk, 
The  ready  conjurer  of  his  airy  mind 
Responds,  exalting  him  above  mankind ! 
Through  time  and  distance,  much  he  longs  to  flj, 
Till  the  Lynx-eyed  tutor,  stealing  softly  bjr, 
With  scowling  visage  crushes  the  ideal, 
And  with  his  ruler  makes  him  feel  the  real. 

Mark  yon  pale  student  by  his  midnight  lamp, 
Inhaling  noxious  vapors  damp ; 
Pursue  his  studies  with  untiring  seal, 
Though  hectic  flushes  show  consumptioa*!  sea!. 
Still  he  reads  on,  perversely  blind  and  deaf, 
To  aught  besides  the  treasured  classic  leaf. 
He  too  a  motive  owns ;  he  hopes  that  Faaie, 
With  Virgil,  will  one  day  class  his  name ; 
Or  else,  perhaps,  the  same  fantastic  dream, 
Creates  another,  quite  as  wild  a  scheme ! 
His  mind  now  roves  toward  the  senate  ball; 
He  hears  the  echoes  of  a  nation's  call ; 
He  hears  his  voice  proclaiming  codes  and  laws, 
Or  arguing  war,  in  holy  freedom's  cause ; 
Or  else  from  out  the  pulpit's  sacred  stand, 
To  crowded  churches,  now  he  waves  bis  band. 
While  breathless  people  catch  his  sligbtest  tone, 
Fame,  stamps  him  as  the  greatest  preacher  knovn. 
He  shuts  the  book — upon  his  knees  he  sinb, 
And  of  the  mad'ning  goblet,  deeply  drinks. 
Hope,  doubt  and  fear,  alternate  hse  and  M, 
Till  his  warm  fancy  triumphing  o'er  all, 
Pictures  a  being,  envied  and  caressed, 
Himself  that  being,  most  supremely  blessed. 
Fond  youth !  bright  dreams  new  cheat  thy  fertriih  br«u 
Illusive  dreams,  that  ne'er  may  dance  again; 
Thou  soon  must  quit  Life's  frail,  unstable  stife; 
Thy  fate  is  scored ;  and  premature  old  age, 
Robbing  thee  on  earth  of  all  that 's  fit  to  sare, 
Will  shortly  lay  thee,  in  an  early  grave. 

Now  turn  to  where  the  briskly  rattling  dram, 
The  trumpet's  peal  and  battle's  fearful  bom, 
Gay  dancing  banners  and  the  cannon's  roar, 
Proclaim  that  War,  hath  roused  itself  once  moit. 
The  soldier  clad  in  panoply  of  steel, 
His  bosom  burning  with  enthusiastic  seal, 
Cheered  on  by  comrades,  confused  by  tbe  din 
Of  neighing  steeds,  of  horn  and  culverin, 
Reckless,  strains  on  to  honor's  hottest  post, 
To  win  a  name  of  which  to  make  his  boast : 
High  waves  his  sword,  with  shoutings  fills  th«  «r, 
Scales  the  high  walls  and  plants  bis  standard  tfepf^ 
Ambition  prompts  him ;  vainly  he  denies 
His  heart  had  coveted  the  tempting  prise. 

Once  more.    Upon  the  brightly,  sparkling  sm, 
Behold  yon  ship,  majestic,  bold  and  free. 
Her  gallant  bearing,  easy,  graceful  port, 
The  ocean's  perils,  proudly  seems  to  court. 
Her  swelling  sails,  masts  tapering  to  tbe  sky. 
The  broad  striped  ensign  floating  there  on  bigi, 
Blend  in  one  form  a  nation's  hope  and  pride, 
Her  chiefest  glory,  faithful,  often  tried. 
Yet  even  there,  the  ruling  passion  teems, 
Fills  daUy  thoughts  and  haunto  noctainil  aiean* 
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rid  1  aot,  to  speak  with  Wobey 't  bmUh ,  * 
nm  Awhitifln  to  ita  T«ry  death. 
■Bl  aaf^-'tonret  caat  it  off— 
li  thnfaa.  vnflittching  arer  icoff. 
■r  kf  it  rwmquer^  ia  the  strife, 
■V  with  thorns,  the  passage  thnni^  this  life. 
h  great  Primate's  faltering  accents  said, 
bdrhed  supine  on  grim  Death's  fearful  bed : 
bat  aerred  mj  God,  with  half  the  seal, 
d  for  Henry's  welfare,  wealth  and  weal, 
have  had  him  at  tlus  latest  bresth, 
me  through  the  trial  scene  of  death.' 
sJsMdry,  1841. 
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McFINGAL.* 


Ihe  notorious  lutional  pride,  which  we 
»  oometimes  push  to  the  excess  of  thin- 
raaiiy,  it  is  wonderful  that  we  haTo  taken 
lale  of  the  only  American  poem  (except 
nek  shorter  ones)  that  is  at  all  likely  to 
igk  yet  another  generation. 
M  of  McFingal  has  been  sing:ular.     It 

pdblished  in  178!2,  before  the  RcTolution 

dosed.  It  passed  throagh  more  than 
tiooa  in  this  country ;  and, — strange  ho- 
ivogh  two  or  more  in  England.  One  of 
'  wns  in  1792  (London),  with  handsome 
{s,  and  typography,  binding,  and  decora- 
match.  Two,  at  least,  of  the  American 
were  set  off  with  becoming  illustrations : 

be  observed,  that  no  poem,  not  Iludibras 
iBtains  more  of  those  ludicrous  scenes 
«  so  exquisitely  heightened  by  pictures. 
I  was  read,  as  much  as  might  be  expected 
(bene  indubitable  signs  of  popularity :  and 
I  year  before  last,  no  fresh  edition  had 
liahed,  since  1813! 

kfor  it  once  enjoyed,  left  yet  more  une- 
iraees  than  even  repeated  editions.  Nu- 
paaaages  dwelt  in  men*8  memories ;  were 
nd  reiterated,  in  print  and  out  of  print ; 
>  other  quoters  and  repeaters  who  knew 
lee  they  came,  but  still  quoted  and  repeat- 
we  have  actually  heard  lawyers  at  the 
orators  on  the  hustings,  and  have  known 
Ue  newspaper  essayists  and  editors,  give 
leta  of  McFiifGAL,  as  those  of  Hudibras ! 

the  Convention  which  sat  eleven  years 
vmodel  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  we 
sBjoyed  two  lines  which  a  very  sensible 
(now  a  most  respectable  Judge)  ascribed 
Kaa,  hot  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be 

third  Canto  of  McFingal !  The  lines  are 

"A  thief  Be*er  felt  the  halter  draw, 
With  food  opinion  of  the  Law." 

og  the  injustice,  they  stand  attributed  to 

^fsl ;  a  M«idem  Epic  poem,  in  four  Cantos.  By 
OHBiTLL,  Esq.  [A  whig  of  1776.]  With  expla- 
■a.  yp.  U0,8wsUiaanb 


Hudibras  in  the  printed  Debates  of  the  Conven- 
tion, p.  417. 

How  often  do  public  speakers  credit  Hudibras 
for  the  well  known  couplet, 

**  Optics  sharp  it  needs,  I  ween. 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen  !** 

It  is  from  the  First  Canto  of  McFingal ;  where 
Mr.  Trumbull  is,  with  exquisite  irony,  extolling  his 
hero's  gift  of  prophecy  : 

**  No  ancient  Sibyl,  faiu'd  in  rhyme, 
Saw  deeper  in  the  womb  of  Time ; 
No  block  in  old  Dodona*s  grove, 
Could  erer  more  oracHar  proTp. 
Nor  only  saw  he  till  that  was — 
But  macb,  that  nerer  came  to  pass : 
Wheret*y  alt  prophets  far  outwent  he. 
Though  other  times  produc'd  a  plenty ; 
For  any  man,  with  half  an  eye, 
What^s  just  before  him  may  espy ; 
But  optics  sharp  it  netds,  /  wnt, 
To  set  what  is  not  to  he  sem." 

Hardly  less  often  do  we  see  a  like  mis-crediting 
of  this  passage — 

*'  But,  as  some  muskets  su  contrive  it 
As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at. 
And  though  well  aimed  at  duck  or  plover, 
Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  over ;" 

McFmgai,  Canto  I.  p.  8. 

McFingal  was  written  by  John  Trumbull,  a 
lawyer  and  judge  of  Connecticut.  Its  intent  was 
to  lash  the  Tories  of  the  RcYolution  ;  and  to  in- 
spire a  just  detestation  of  Great  Britain^s  preten- 
sions and  atrocities.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Half  the  poem  consists  of  debates  held 
in  a  town-meeting  there,  between  ^Squire  McFin- 
gal, who  represents  the  Tory  faction,  and  a  bold 
Whig  leader  named  Honorius.  The  "squire  speaks 
most ;  and,  under  the  guise  of  panegyric  on  Eng- 
land and  the  Tories,  he  ridicules  and  satirizes  tliem 
with  unmerciful  screrity.  After  scTcral  interrup- 
tions, caused  by  intolerable  smartings  under  the 
lash  of  Honorius,  one  indignant  outpouring  of  his 
*  noble  rage*  so  exasperated  the  adverse  faction, 
that  they  absolutely  broke  up  the  meeting  by  noise 
and  violence.  Never  was  a  tumult  of  the  sort  bet- 
ter described.  There  is  nothing  in  Hudibras, 
to  equal  the  introduction  of  supernatural  Beings 
here — Victory,  The  Destinies,  and  Furies.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  a  church : 

**As  thus  he  said,  the  Tories*  anger 
Could  now  restrain  itself  no  longer ; 
Who  tried  before  by  many  a  freak,  or 
Insulting  noise,  to  stop  the  speaker  : 
Swung  th*  unoird  hinge  of  each  pew  door, 
Their  feet  kept  shuffling  on  the  floor; 
Made  their  disapprobation  known 
By  many  a  murmur,  hum,  and  groan, 
That  to  his  speech  supplied  the  place 
Of  counter  part  in  thorough  bass  ; 
As  bag-pipes,  while  the  tunc  they  bresthe. 
Still  drone  and  grumble  underneath ; 
Or  as  the  fam'd  Demosthenes 
Haiaaga'd  the  nunUing  of  the  leaa, 
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Held  forth,  with  eloquence  full  gnve. 

To  audience  loud  of  wind  and  wave ; — 

And  had  a  stiller  congregation 

Than  Tories  are,  to  bear  th'  oration. 

Now  every  soul,  with  hand  and  voice 

Supplied  bis  quota  of  the  noise ; 

Each  listening  ear  was  set  on  torture, 

Each  Tory  bellowing  out,  to  Order ; 

And  some,  with  tongue  not  low  or  weak 

Were  clamoring  fast  for  leare  to  speak ; 

The  Moderator,  with  great  vi*lence 

The  cushion  ihumpM,  with  "  Silence  !  Silence !" 

The  constable  to  every  prater 

Bawi*d  out,  "  Pray  hear  the  Moderator !" 

Some  call'd  the  vote,  and  some,  in  turn, 

Were  screaming  high,  "Adjourn,  Adjourn !" 

Not  chaos  heard  such  jars  and  clashes 

When  all  the  el'ments  fought  for  places . 

Each  bludgeon  soon  for  blows  was  tim'd. 

Each  fist  stood  ready  cock'd  and  prim'd ; 

The  storm  each  moment  louder  grew. 

His  sword  the  great  McFmgal  drew. 

Prepared  in  either  chance  to  share, 

To  keep  the  peace,  or  aid  the  war. 

Nor  lack'd  they  each  poetic  Being 

Whom  bards  alone  are  skilled  in  seeing : 

Plumed  Victory  stood  perch'd  on  high 

Upon  the  pulpit  canopy , 

To  join,  as  is  her  custom  tried, 

Like  Indians,  on  the  strongest  side ; 

The  Destinies,  with  shears  and  distaff. 

Drew  nigh,  the  threads  of  life  to  twist  off ; 

The  Furies  *gan  to  feast  on  blowa 

And  broken  heads  or  bloody  nose : 

When  on  a  sudden,  from  without 

Arose  a  loud,  terrific  shout. 

Each  party  soon  forgot  the  quarrel. 

And  let  the  other  go  on  parole ; 

Eager  to  know  what  fearful  matter 

Had  conjured  up  such  general  clatter ; 

And  left  the  church  in  thin  array. 

As  if  it  had  been  lecture-day.* 


»» 


The  shout,  out  of  doors,  which  thus  attracted 
them,  proceeded  from  a  crowd  of  Whigs,  who  had 
raised  in  the  market  place  a  Liberty  pole,  as  high 
ajB  a  ship  mast,  or  as  Satan^s  walking  staff  in  Mil- 
ton ;  from  which  streamed  a  flag, 

*  Inscrib'd  with  inconsistent  types 
Of  Liberhft  and  thirteen  stripe$* 

All  of  McFingal^s  loyal  ire  was  roused  at  the  sight. 
Hardly  were  the  ceremonies  of  consecration  over — 
consisting  of  copious  draughts  of  a  pleasant  liquor 
called  flip,  and  three  shouts  that  tore  the  sky — 
when  he  advanced ;  and  after  a  furious  invective 
against  whiggery,  called  upon  the  constable  to  read 
the  riot  act.  But  that  functionary  had  no  sooner 
uttered  the  opening  words,  **  Our  sovereign  Lord 
the  King,''  than  clubs  and  stones  in  voliies  whizzed 
about  his  ears.  He  fell  upon  his  face,  and  crept 
under  a  beam,  where  the  mob  caught  and  tied  him. 
Instantly,  a  general  fight  began  :  what,  in  Virginia, 
we  call  a  battle-royal. 

^    *  Instead  of  weapons,  either  band 
Seiz'd  on  such  arms  as  came  to  hand. 
And,  as  fam*d  Ovid  paints  th'  adventures 
Of  wiaagliag  LapitluB  and  Ceatauis, 


Who,  at  their  feast,  by  Bacchus  led. 
Threw  bottles  at  each  other's  bead. 
And,  these  arms  failing  in  their  scuffles 
AtUck'd  with  andirons,  tongs,  and  shovels : 
So  clubs  and  billets,  staves  and  stones. 
Met  fierce,  eneountering  every  sconce. 
And  covered  o'er  with  knobs  and  pains, 
Each  void  receptacle  for  brains. 
Their  clamors  rend  the  hills  around. 
The  earth  rebellows  with  the  sound ; 
And  many  a  groan  increas'd  the  din. 
From  broken  nose  and  batter'd  shin.' 

'Squire  McFingal,  drawing  his  old  militia  sword, 
brandished    it  dreadfully   around,  thrice    crying 
"  King  George !"  as  knights  erst  invoked  their 
ladye  loves.    The  whigs  shrunk  before  Sum,  open- 
ing a  lane  through  which  he  msbed,  and  stinek  a 
vengeful  blow  on  the  Liberty  Pole.     AH  that  tbe 
crowd  durst  do,  was  to  shower  clnbs  and  stoo^ 
which  missed  him.    At  length  a  stout  Whig  ad- 
vanced, seized  a  spade,  and  challenged  the  'sqoiie 
to  single  combat.    Jove  weighed  the  weapons  ui 
his  balance ;  the  sword  kicked  the  beam.     McFin- 
gal, on  tiptoe,  lifted  high  a  noble  stroke  :  hot  alas* 
his  treacherous  blade  snapped  short  upon  tbe  spade. 
The  hero  turned,  to  call  upon  his  Tory  friends  far 
help :  but  vainly  called  :  the  Tories  had  ail  ran  si 
the  beginning  of  the  fight :  he  saw  tlieir  settiog 
wigs  far  in  the  western  horizon.    What  couM  hs 
do !  Nothing,  but  follow  them  as  fast  as  fear  cook) 
carry,  or  age  would  let  him.     Working  his  way 
with  legs  and  arms,  like  rider  that  outgoes  his 
horse,  and  struggling  on  like  Satan  through  Cl»06. 
he  at  length  looked  back,  and  saw  the  spade-amwd 
chieftain  close  behind.     He  stopped,  and  strove  to 
lifl  a  huge  stone  that  lay  near.     Bnt  as  he  stoo;^, 
the  spade  assailed  his  rear ;  and  he  fell,  like  an  an- 
cient oak,  or  a  tower  before  a  tempest.    Tht 
Whigs  tied  him,  and  conveyed  him  back  to  the 
Pole. 

Here,  first,  they  took  the  constable  in  hanv^.. 
Fastening  a  cord  to  his  waistband,  they  swun^ 
him  by  a  pulley  high  up,  towards  the  summit  d 
the  Pole.  The  elevation  operated  upon  him  as  a 
like  one  (though  volnntary)  had  done  upon  Soct> 
tes :  he  foond  his  thoughts  flow  strangely  clear,  at 
that  ethereal  height ;  and  in  his  widcn&ed  hohaoc 
plainly  saw  the  errors  of  toryism.  In  a  palheiic 
address,  hd  renounced  the  Pope,  Turks,  King,  and 
Devil ;  and  promised,  if  once  let  down  safely,  t» 
turo  Whig,  Christian,  or  any  thing  the  gentkm«i 
below  might  please.  By  a  formal  vote,  they  ac- 
cepted bis  submission,  and  lowered  him  downi 
spread  at  all  points  like  a  cat  falling. 

But  'squire  McFingal,  being  of  sterner  stnC 
stood  heroic  as  a  mole.  '  They  would  find  it  vauu' 
he  said,  *•  to  try  their  rebel  tricks  on  him.  Bad 
treatment  only  confirmed  the  wiQ,  as  hides  grow 
harder  by  currying :'  and  divers  other  HluetratioiM 
he  gave,  winding  up  with  a  fierce  defiance  of  the u 
worst.  They  forthwith  formed  a  court,  und  6«&- 
tenced  him  to  a  eoat  of  tar  and  fiBath«a»  vhich  ix 
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ioimediately  Teceired.  The  minute  particolars  of 
this  process — how  he  looked — how  he  rode  in 
stite,  in  a  csrt,  throngh  the  town,  amid  shouts, 
laa^ter,  and  musio— how  he  was  at  length  set 
(iown  again  at  the  Libertj  Pole,  and  there,  in  doIe> 
All  strain  to  the  constable  expressed  his  despon- 
dency, and  his  resolve  to  let  Whiggery  hare  its 
w^y— ooneloding  with  the  appointment  of  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  that  night  in  his  cellar — ^for  all  this, 
told  in  Terse  that  would  upset  the  grarity  of  a 
nint,  we  must  refer  to  the  book. 

Towards  midnight,  in  great  McFingal's  cellar, 
the  principal  Tories  met  in  conclaye—seated  upon 
kegs  of  ale,  and  cider  barrels.  Up  rose  to  them, 
from  a  tomip  bin,  in  feathered  majesty, — a  tear  of- 
ten stealing  down  his  tar-streaked  risage, — ^McFin- 
gil  himself;  and  in  a  long  speech  addressed  them. 
He  auunnced  his  determination  to  flee  the  coun- 
try, and  give  up  the  royal  cause  as  hopeless. 
What  mored  him  to  this  was  the  recent  course  of 
ereots ;  bat  e^ieciaUy  a  Vision  lately  presented  to 
him.  In  a  dream  he  had  seen  their  friend  Malcolm 
(a  Scotch  Tory,  notorious  for  his  misdeeds  in  Caro- 
haa)  on  the  gallows,  just  about  to  be  turned  off. 
Maicofan  had  assured  him  that  the  cause  was  des- 
perate— had  shown  him,  by  second-sight,  all  the 
doast^s  of  the  war:  the  captures  of  the  Hes- 
nans  at  Trenton ;  of  Burg03rne,  and  Comwallis ; 
the  fields  of  Bennington,  Monmouth,  Cowpens, 
Eataw ; — and  had  warned  him  to  fly. 

Our  hero  had  not  ended  his  narrative  of  the  vi- 
aioB,  when  an  alarm  of  the  Whigs!  was  given. 
They  had  gotten  tidings  of  the  subterranean  as- 
•emblage;  and  thundered  furiously  at  the  door. 
All  now  was  confusion.  The  light  was  put  out : 
Use  sage  deliberators  slunk  into  chests,  tubs,  or  bins, 
and  behind  rows  of  cabbages ;  while  their  great 
deader,  opening  a  secret  window,  stole  away. 
And  so  ends  the  poem. 

It  is  unqneetionably,  we  think,  next  to  Hudibras 
vocmg  poems  of  their  kind,  in  wit  and  drollery. 
Xay,  were  it  not  confessedly  an  imitation  of  that 
work  in  style  at  least,  we  should  place  it  above 
Hodibras.  Considering  the  two  absolutely,  with- 
out FeeoUecliog  which  is  the  model  and  which  the 
^opy ;  and  taking  not  only  wit  and  droll  humor, 
but  incidents,  plan,  and  morals  into  account; 
MeFingal  is  f^  the  superior.  Besides  being  to- 
tally free  from  obscenity,  it  breathes  a  generous 
aad  holy  patriotism,  a  scorn  of  meanness  and  cru- 
^y,  which  are  by  no  means  so  visible  in  Hudibras. 
Jlr.  rmmboll  is  not  always  jesting ;  but  sometimes 
Mtta  to  senoDsness,  and  eloqaence.  The  speech 
.tf  Honorins,  in  Canto  II.,  (page  49  of  the  new 
•iitjon),  beginning  *'  Tin  weQ,"  dcc.»  has  passages 
i^ted  to  make  the  blood  course  fast,  and  the  hair 
■leap. 

Id  this  work,  mnch  more  than  in  Butler's,  de- 
felled  ports  fidl  far  short  of  displaying  their  full 
mKoe  iff  wiu:  beeaase  they  do  not  stxike,  aod 


sometimes  are  not  understood,  unless  connected 
with  the  adjacent  parts.  Yet  even  under  this  dis- 
advantage, let  us  exhibit  a  few  passages;  and  if 
the  reader  shall  think  them  at  all  witty  or  humo- 
rous, he  may  be  assured  that  when  he  takes  them 
in  their  proper  places,  context  and  all,  they  will 
appear  doubly  so. 

Commneemaii  of  the  Poem. 

*  When  Yankees,  skill'd  in  martial  rule, 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school ; 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade. 
And  new  manoBurres  of  parade; 
The  war-danoe  of  Yankee  reels, 
And  manual  exerciee  of  heels ; 
Made  them  gire  up  like  saints  complete, 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 
Salvation  ooi  by  fear  and  trembling ; 
Taught  Percy  faahionable  races, 
And  modem  modes  of  Chevy-chases ; 
From  Boston,  in  his  best  anray, 
Great  'Squire  McFingal  took  his  way ; 
And  graced  with  ensigns  of  renown, 
Steer'd  homeward  to  his  native  town.* 


T7u  Kmg'e  gradoue  treatment  of  American  petUionM, 

*  So  once  Egyptians  at  the  Nile 
Ador*d  their  guardian  crocodile, 

Who  heard  them  first  with  kindest  ear, 
Then  ate  them,  to  reward  their  prayer; 
And  could  he  talk,  as  kings  can  do, 
Had  made  as  gracious  speeches  too.' 

A  Town  Meeting. 

*  High  o'er  the  rout,  on  pulpit  stain. 
Like  den  of  thieves  in  house  of  pnyera. 
That  house,  which,  loth  a  rule  to  break, 
SerT'd  Heav'n  but  one  day  in  the  week, 
(Open  the  rest  for  all  supplies 

Of  news,  and  politics,  and  lies), — 
Stood  forth  the  constable,  and  bore 
His  staff,  like  Mere'ry's  wand  of  yore  ; 
War'd  potent  round,  the  peace  to  keep. 
As  that  laid  dead  men's  souls  to  sleep. 
Above,  and  near  th'  Hermetic  staffs 
The  Moderator's  upper  half 
In  grandeur  o'er  the  cushion  bow'd. 
Like  Sol  half  aeen  behind  a  cloud. 
Beneath  stood  roters  of  all  colors, 
Whigs,  tones,  orators,  and  bawlers. 
With  e?'ry  tongue,  in  either  faction. 
Prepared  like  minutemen,  for  action  : 
Where  truth  and  falsehood,  wrong  and  right. 
Draw  all  their  legions  out  to  fight. 
With  equal  uproar,  scarcely  rave 
Opposing  winds  in  JSolos'  cave ; 
Such  dialogues,  with  earnest  face, 
Held  never  Balaam  with  hia  ass.' 

The  Retreat  from  Concord. 

*  Did  not  our  troops  show  much  discerning 
And  skill,  your  various  arts  in  learning  T 
Outwent  they  not  each  native  noodle 

By  far,  in  playing  Yankee-doodle  7 
Which,  as  twas  your  New-England  tune 
Twas  marvellotts  they  took  so  soon : 
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And  ere  the  war  was  folly  through, 
Did  they  not  learn  to  fooi  U  too — 
And  sach  a  dance  aa  ne'er  waa  known 
Full  29  milea  on  end  led  down  T' 

OenL  Bvrgoynt, «  Priooiur. 

*  Behold  that  martial  macaroni, 
Compound  of  Pbcebua  and  Bellona, 
With  warlike  aword  and  aingsong  lay, 
Equipp'd  alike  for  feaat  or  fray  y^ 


Forgeniua  awella  more  atrong  and  clear 
When  close  confined,  like  bottled  beer.' 

These  extracts  must  suffice.  There  are  many 
other  passages  equally  good,  and  not  a  few  much 
better,  whicK  will  not  bear  to  be  torn  from  their 
contexts.  The  reader  may  be  assured,  that  it  is 
Tcry  seldom  indeed  he  can  procure  for  twenty-five 
eents  an  amount  of  amusement  so  great  as  McFin- 
gal  will  afford  him.  It  is  a  book  which  no  Ame- 
rican should  be  without,  if  he  owns  a  dozen 
volumes. 

Pity,  but  some  good  publisher  would  put  forth  a 
larger  edition,  with  engravings. 


THE  STRANGER'S  GRAVE  * 

BY   11X88  JANE  T.   LOMAZ. 

Step  lightly !  let  the  akranger*8  grave,  be  deemed  a  aacred 

place, 
Althoogh  no  monumental  atone,  record  the  aleeper's  race ; 
For  though  no  gilded  praiaea  tell  the  triompha  of  the  dead, 
It  may  be,  that  a  hero  aleepa,  where  idle  footatepa  tread. 

It  may  be,  that  a  martyr  raata,  forgotten  at  your  feet, 

Te  know  not  with  what  holy  hope,  that  moold'ring  heart 

hathbeidi 
Nor  how  sublime  and  aad  a  lot,  that  lonely  pilgrim  wore ; 
Ye  reck  not  of  the  deeds  he  dared,  nor  the  many  griefa  he 

bore. 

What  a  atrange  and  solemn  chronicle,  could  that  deep  grave 

disclose. 
With  its  dim,  dust-hoarded  histories  of  honors  or  of  woes ! 
For  e*en  the  lowliest  destiny,  can  teach  a  moral  stem. 
To  tell  with  Fate's  prophetic  voice,  of  all  that  life  must 

learn. 

And  it  may  be,  that  thia  aleeper's  lips,  by  loving  ones  were 
prest; 

It  may  be,  that  a  roother'a  prayen,  bis  pilgrimage  had  blest ; 

Sweet  ftisten  may  have  pined  for  him,  iiouad  the  house- 
hold hearth, 

And  his  name  may  be  a  hushing  sound,  where  hearts  have 
met  in  mirth. 

Ilia  seat  may  be  a  vacant  place,  where  friends  the  wine-cup 
fill; 

And  eyes  that  knew  and  watched  him  well,  may  be  weep- 
ing for  him  still ; 

*  In  the  vicinity  of  Oorehester,  is  a  solitary  grave;  who 
rests  beneath,  no  one  can  tell,  for  neither  tablet  nor  epitaph 
ia  there,  to  give  the  hiatoiy  or  the  pnisia  of  the  dead. 


Ye  do  not  dream  what  wretdied  yatis  that  Vnely  gmt 

hath  cost. 
Ye  cannot  know  how  many  grieve  the  brother  loved  and  kit 

Tread  lightly !  let  the  atranger*a  sleep,  no  eiiefea  itcppio- 

fane; 
Oive  reverence  to  the  nameless  one,  who  lived  ind  died  is 

vain! 
Yet  not  m  tMan,  if  vrith  thia  spot  a  pitying  ndoe»  bleu), 
To  give  ye  kinder  thoughts  for  those,  who  min  tnd  moon 

a  friend. 
WaUrtown,  Mame. 


WAR. 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  HORRORS. 

A  Scythian  named  Babouc,  (VoltaiK  tdis  u) 
was  once  entrusted  by  a  mighty  Genios  with  i 
mission  to  Persia ;  in  order  to  detennine  vhetlier 
its  proud  capital,  Persepolis,  should  be  ntterij  de- 
stroyed for  the  nation's  crimes,  or  only  eoneded 
by  some  terrible  chastisement. 

Babouc  mounted  his  camel,  aod  began  his  jon- 
ney.  In  a  few  days,  he  met  the  Persian  snny,  oa 
its  way  to  engage  that  of  India :  war  haTingbeea 
long  raging.  He  inquired  of  a  straggling  tMa, 
what  had  caused  the  war  ? — "  Upon  my  word  I 
know  nothing  about  it ;"  said  the  soldier.  "Tbst 
is  none  of  my  business.  My  trade  ia  to  kUl  ani 
be  killed  for  a  liwelihood :  it  is  nothing  to  ate. 
whom  I  serve.  I  may  possibly  go  orer  to  tbe  b- 
dians  to  morrow;  for  I  am  told  they  give  alolf- 
penny  a  day  more,  to  their  soldieis,  than  we  g^ 
in  this  cursed  Persian  service.  If  yoa  waot  to 
know  what  we  are  fighting  for,  ask  my  eaptaia.'' 

Babouc  made  the  soldier  a  small  pisBent,  ibI 
entered  the  camp.  Soon  becoming  acquainted  m 
the  captain,  he  asked  him  the  eaoae  of  the  nr. 
'*  How  should  I  know  t"  said  the  captain.  **^ 
is  it  to  me?  I  lire  six  hundred  milea  from Pob^ 
lis.  Hearing  that  war  is  declared,  I  quit  my  ftfu- 
ly,  and  go,  as  is  usual,  to  seek  my  foitoae  ff 
death— if  I  have  nothing  else  to  do."-"BQt  t(W 
comrades,"  said  Babouc,  "  are  they  no  better  a- 
formed  than  you  V— "  Not  a  whit,"  retaii»*  ^ 
officer.  "  Hardly  any  but  our  principal  genenl* 
know  precisely  why  we  are  butchering  one  vfy 
ther." 

Full  of  wonder,  our  traveller  fonod  mams  d 
aoeess  to  the  generab ;  aod  even  to  a  degi«e  fi> 
intimacy.  One  of  them  at  length  said  to  hio^- 
"The  original  cause  of  this  war,  which  has beei 
wasting  Asia  for  twenty  years,  was  a  diipnte  be- 
tween a  eunuch  of  one  of  the  great  Persian  kn*?^ 
wives,  and  a  clerk  in  an  office  of  the  grand  n«* 
arch  of  India.  It  was  about  a  claim,  arowwCB? 
to  near  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  daric.  The  Pnsx^ 
Minister  of  the  Indies,  and  oar  own,  ably  enatairi^ 
the  rights  of  their  nspeotaw  mast«t :  tba  9fu«^ 
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grew  wano :  mod  each  part j  sent  a  million  of  men 
to  the  fidd.  These  haTo  to  be  recraited  eyery 
jeu  with  at  least  four  handred  thousand  more. 
MiudeiByborDings,  niitt,deTa8tations,  moltiply :  the 
world  bleeds  and  groans,  and  the  carnage  con- 
tiooe^  Onr  first  minister,  and  he  of  India  too, 
often  protest  that  they  are  acting  purely  for  the 
good  of  mankind  :  and  at  every  protestation,  a  city 
u  destroyed  and  provinces  are  laid  waste.*' 

The  next  day,  a  rumor  prevailing  that  a  peace 
was  about  to  be  concluded,  both  the  Persian  and 
the  Indian  commander  hastened  to  give  battle.  It 
was  a  Uoody  one.  Babouc  saw  every  crime  and 
abomination.  He  witnessed  the  manvuvres  of  the 
chief  satraps,  who  did  all  they  could  to  get  their 
general  beaten :  he  saw  officers  slain  by  their  own 
troops ;  and  soldiers  giving  a  last  stroke  to  their 
4yiiig  comrades,  in  order  to  snatch  from  them  a 
few  rags,  Uoody,  torn,  and  covered  with  mud.  He 
entered  the  hospitals  for  the  wounded,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  expired  through  the  inhuman  neglect 
of  those  whom  the  King  paid  enormously  for  re- 
Uering  them. — ^  Are  these  mkh  V  cried  Babouc, — 
*"  or  savage  beasts  V*  • 


VERBAL  CRITICISMS. 

A-hoard;  On  fire,  A  and  On  appear  to  have 
changed  ^aces,  in  such  phrases  as  "  The  house  is 
on  fire.*^  ^  We  went  a-board."  Fire  is  more  usu- 
ally on  the  house  than  the  house  on  it,  and  going 
a-board  is  qnite  unmeaning. 

Birmmgham\  Precedent \  YeUow,  There  are 
many  words*  now  pronounced  by  the  uneducated 
in  a  manner  which  was  correct  two  or  three  centu- 
ries since,  bat  which  subsequent  changes  in  the  spel- 
img  have  rendered  improper.  Thus  the  town  of 
Birmingham  in  England  is  called  by  many  in  Eng- 
lind  Brummagem^  a  pronunciation  not  much  amiss 
formerly  when  the  word  was  spelt  Bromwycham. 
The  word  Precedent  was  qtelt  two  centuries  since 
Presidenlj  as  it  is  often  heard  pronounced  at  pre- 
sent. A  book  of  forms  in  my  possession,  printed 
in  1616,  is  called  <<  A  Booke  of  Presidents."  The 
word  was  formerly  spelt  zalcwe,  whence  the  vul- 
gar prononciation,  yaUaw,  is  undoubtedly  derived, 
IS  well  as  onr  word  sallow.  The  first  letter  of 
zalowe  is  not  altogether  oor  modem  z,  though  ex- 
pressed in  modem  printing  by  it.  It  is  a  Saxon 
letter,  resembling  in  appearance  our  written  z  with 
1  taiL  WkiUt;  this  word  is  a  coemption  of 
vkdeSf  the  plural  of  while  (time).  Whiles  was 
h)  use  at  the  time  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
English,  and  as  it  is  a  prettier  sounding  word  than 
vhflst,  especially  in  verse,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  has  become  obsdete. 

Siei.  In  previous  papers  under  this  title,  it  has 
been  shevB  that  goeesi  teekoo  and  progress,  a«  we ' 


use  them,  are  not  Americanisms.  Our  trans- Atlantic 
cousins  are  forgetting  the  language  which  their 
and  our  forefathers  spoke.  The  word  sick  ftir- 
nishes  us  with  another  instance  of  this.  In  Eng- 
land they  now  confine  it  to  persons  aflfected  with 
nausea  and  vomiting — ^sick  at  the  stomach.  Per- 
sons otherwise  unwell  are  said  by  the  English,  to 
be  ill,  as  we  also  say,  but  not  sick,  as  we  say. 
But  in  the  English  Bible  we  constantly  meet  with 
the  word  used  in  the  same  general  way  as  we  make 
use  of  it,  as  "  sick  of  a  fever,"  "  sick  of  palsy," 
and  many  similar  phrases.  Such  expressions 
in  a  modem  book,  the  English  would  call  Ameri- 
canisms. 

Hesitancy.  This  is  a  barbarous  word,  which 
some  persons  are  trying  very  zealousy  to  introduce. 
Hesitation  is  really  an  unexceptionable  word,  and 
comes  very  naturally  from  hesitate,  just  as  medi- 
tation from  meditiUe,  renovation  from  renovate, 
and  a  number  of  similar  words ;  but  if  we  admit 
hesitancy,  we  cannot  shut  the  door  upon  meditancy, 
renovancy,  abdicancy,  declarancy,  &o.  &c.,  when- 
ever they  may  claim  admission.  D. 

Philadelphia, 


BLACK  MUSA:  A  SPANISH  BALLAD. 

BT    1KCH2BU8  0CCIDXNTALI8. 
I. 

They  have  taken  the  Cairast  down,  Coont  Sancho  and  bis 

chiefs ; 
They  have  left  upon  their  ladies'  lijw  a  kiss  for  paning 

griefs. 
Each  mounis  a  steed  he  won  in  fight,  and  goes  to  risk 

again 
A  coal-black  horse  of  Barbary,  with  a  long  and  flowing 

mane. 

II. 
And  away  o'er  the  mountains  go  Count  Sancho  and  his 

band. 
Until  beside  Granada's  gate  the  Spanish  warriors  stand. 
Saith  their  chief  unto  the  sentinel,  **  say  in  Black  Musa's 

ear, 
The  foe  he  wished  so  much  to  see,  Count  Sancho's  self,  is 

here. 

lU. 

"  Say  we  have  left  young  brides,  whose  eyes  are  brighter 

than  the  Moor's ; 
And  say  the  lords  of  Arragon  wear  longer  swords  than 

yours; 
Say  here  we'll  bide  till  morning  comes,  to  see  how  Mnsa 

takes 
This  challenge  from  our  Spanish  lords,  and  what  the  cheer 

he  makes." 

rv. 
They  told  these  words  in  Musa's  ear,  as  he  sat  down  to 

meat, 
And  as  the  lightning  leaves  the  olond  he  spning  upon  his 

feet— 
"  What  do  these  Christian  heroes  deem  that  clamor's  din 

affrights? 
The  bokUst  hearts  in  Baibary,  Black  Musa  and  his  Knighto.. 
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T. 

"  Go  bid  these  lords  onto  oar  feast,  if  happily  they  halt, 
And  bid  the  ▼sUant  challeDger  to  Musa's  bread  and  salt; 
And  say  though  Musa's  cheek  is  smooth,  and  youthful  is  his 
glance, 

When  morning  comes  hell  mount  a  barb,  and  bear  abroad 
a  lance." 

▼I. 

And  all  night  long  they  feasted  high,  and  meny  was  the 

cheer, — 
Ah !  who  that  listened  there  had  thought  that  foes  consorted 

here: 
Or  deemed  that  ere  another  night  should  canopy  the  earth. 
The  voice  of  woe  should  take  the  place  of  revelry  and  mirth. 

VII. 

And  morning  comes,  and  Musa  brings  his  kinsmen  to  the 

tilt- 
As  valiant  hearts  as  ever  bade  a  hand  spring  to  a  hilt ; 
And  fourscore  Moorish  maids  are  there  to  render  soft  re- 
wards. 
And  silken  scarfs  to  those  who  slay  those  haughty  Chris- 
tian lords. 


xrr. 

And  so  they  said  through  Arragon,  where  e'er  fk  nd  nevi 

went; 
And  soft  Asturia's  peaceful  vales  reechoed  Um  luieoL 
Castile  forgets  its  pride  and  scorD,aDKNinuncg«rbtofii](i- 
None  worthier  lived,  or,  dying,  left  a  (airer  bme  bebiai 


DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Mb.  T.W.White: 

I  have  lately  had  an  oppoitunity  of  peniiisg  tone  iit. 
ters  written  to  Doctor  Franklin  by  his  wife,  daring  he 
absence  in  England  as  agent  ibr  PeimtylTuiii.  Thfio!- 
lowing  extracts  are  from  these  letters:  the  fint  vi  a- 
hibit  the  state  of  the  mail  airaDgements  in  tbu  coaotry 
seventy-five  years  ago,  and  the  others  may  afiimlsoiBe  m^ 
solation  to  those  who  deplore  our  occasional  oatbieib  of 
mob  violence  as  symptoms  of  degeneracy  fron"  the  |iid 
old  times." 


VIU. 

And  high  on  golden  throne  there  (lat,  'neath  a  silken  canopy. 
The  lovely  bride  Black  Musa  brought,  bom  o'er  the  wide 

sea; — 
A  sigh  her  gentle  bosom  heaves,  and  tears  bedew  her  eye. 
As  Musa  vaults  upon  his  steed,  and  gaily  prances  by. 

IX. 

As  he  nears  the  midway  space,  he  bids  the  martial  trumpet 

sound; 
And  forth,  obedient  to  the  call,  rush  the  revellers  last  night 

found; 
Two  hostile  hosts — two  vengeful  bands,  of  valor  proved  and 

tried, — 
Unlike  in  faith,  and  only  like  in  haughtiness  and  pride. 

z. 

Now  came  from  out  the  Spanish  ranks  that  soldier  of  the 

Cid, 
Don  Sancho  of  the  stalwart  arm,  and  great  exploits  he  did ; 
He  cut  a  path  from  right  to  left,— o'er  dying  men  rode  he ! 
The  way  he  overthrew  his  foes  was  a  fearful  thing  to  see. 

XI. 

Then  blacker  grew  Black  Muaa's  brow,  almost  to  demon 

hue; 
And  with  spur  ia  flank,  and  lance  in  rest,  and  desperate 

derring-do, — 
With  cry  to  Allah  for  his  aid,  one  vow  to  Mecca's  son. 
He  singled  out  Spain's  bravest  Knight,  and  valor's  chaplet 

won. 


XII. 

How  fared  her  valiant  sons  7  how  sped  Don  Sancho's  chi- 
valry? 

How  fared  the  band  so  high  and  proud,  and  led  so  valiantly  ? 

How  prospered  He,  the  Mountain  Chief— the  Christian's 
last  resource  ? 

Oh !  hear  what  said  his  lady  love,  when  back  they  bore  his 
corse. 

XIII. 

"There  was  not  in  Arragon,"  she  said,  '*a  faithfuller  heart 

than  thine. 
Nor  truer  worshipper  e'er  knelt  before  the  Saviour's  shrine; 
And  for  the  arm  that  couched  the  speai,  the  nerve  that  sped 

the  lance. 
The  wisdom  that  ahould  buy  success,  they  were  never 

foiled  bat  onee." 


fhm  a  letter  dated  FA.ytZl.  ITfiS. 
"  The  southern  post  has  not  come  in,  nor  hai  tiie  ?ira- 
nia  mail  for  more  than  two  months." 

From  a  letter  dated  September  ZL  1765. 
"  You  will  see  by  the  papers  what  work  has  htppeaed  ji 
other  places,  and  something  has  been  said  relaiire  to  no- 
ing  a  mob  in  this  place.    I  was  for  nine  dayt  kept  in  ou 
continued  hurry  by  people  to  remove,  and  -*-  vu  per- 
susded  to  go  to  Burlington  for  safety,  but  on  Moadty  in: 
we  had  very  great  rejoicings  on  account  of  the  cbu^  of 
the  ministry,  and  a  preparation  for  bon6ies  at  nipi,  e^ 
several  houses  threatened  to  be  pulled  down.   Omin  Da- 
venport came  and  told  me  that  more  Uian  twenty  people 
had  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  me.   I  nid  I  vss 
pleased  to  receive  civility  from  any  body,  so  he  staid  with 
me  some  time ;  towards  night,  I  said  he  shooM  fetch  a  gm 
or  two,  as  we  had  none.    I  sent  to  ask  my  brother  u>  ooee, 
and  bring  his  gun  also,  so  we  made  one  nxxn  into  a  m^ 
zine ;  I  ordered  some  sort  of  defence  up  stairs,  such  u  I 
could  manage  myself.    I  said,  when  I  was  adrised  tor^ 
move,  that  I  was  very  sure  you  had  done  nothing  to  boil 
any  body,  nor  had  I  given  any  offence  to  any  penon  tf  lU. 
nor  would  1  he  made  uneasy  by  any  body,  nor  woold  I  fti/ 
or  shew  the  least  uneasiness,  but  if  any  one  came  loda- 
turb  me  I  would  shew  a  proper  resentment,  and  I  should  U 
very  much  affronted  with  any  body 

♦  ♦  * 

"  I  was  told  that  there  were  eight  hundred  men  leady  to 
assist  any  one  that  should  be  molested. 

♦  ♦  * 

" came  down  to  ask  us  up  to  Burlington.   I  cesieiitcd 

to 's  going,  but  I  will  not  stir,  as  I  really  doni  ibuA  ij 

would  be  right  in  me  to  stir  or  shew  the  least  aoeasiQ««  * 

♦  ♦  # 

**  It  is  past  three  o'clock ;  I  have  only  to  tell  yoa  who  «is 
so  good  as  to  visit  me  on  last  Mondsy  night;  coosia  D»^ 
venport,  my  brother,  F.  Fozcrafte,  Mr.  Wharton,  Sear.,  br 
came  past  8  o'clock  on  horseback,  his  son  Sammy,  Mt. 
^aynton,  Mr.  S.  Rhodes ;  they  offered  to  aUy  all  Dif&t. 
but  I  begged  they  would  not,  lest  they  shoold  get  sick ;  ej 
three  cousins  Laoocks  and  Mr.  Hall,  neighbor  SboeDsker^ 
sons,  neighbor  Wistar's  son  and  more  of  the  neigkboi*: 
young  Dr.  Tennent,  who  came  home  in  FrieadVi  vessel. 
came  and  offiered  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power;  I 
thanked  him ;  1  should  not  forget  Mr.  John  Rose  aad  bro- 
ther Swan.  It  is  Mr.  8 S that  ia  aetting  the  peo- 
ple mad  by  telling  them  it  was  you  that  had  plaooed  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  that  you  an  «ndMforiqg  tofBt  theTeK 
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Act  bnxiglit  over  here,  bat  as  I  don't  go  much  to  town,  I 
isajf  be  &hftll  b«  easy  for  a  while  after  the  election  is  over, 
lui  till  that  I  most  be  distuxbed.  I  shall  send  your  letter 
\j  Friend.    God  bless  and  keep  you  is  the  prayer  of 

Yours  forerer, 

D.  FftlNKLIK. 

BxtrueUjrem  a  tetter  dated  November,  yt  3.  1765. 
*'  The  dreadful  first  of  November  is  over,  and  not  so  much 
daorder  as  was  dreaded.    I  am  ashamed  of  many  of  our 
cizixcns,  but  I  think  you  are  informed  by  better  hands  than 
lam. 

♦  •  ♦ 

I  saw  a  letterfrom  Mr.  Golden,  wherein  he  sajrs  they  had  a 
Dob  the  night  before,  and  there  was  one  threatened  to  be  that 
cifht  to  poll  down  his  office,  that  his  wife  and  children 
were  gone  to  the  fort  in  order  to  escape  the  insults  of  the 
sto6,  but  I  hope  it  will  blow  over  without  any  damage,  as 
the  threatenings  of  the  tools  haire  done  here ;  so,  my  dear, 
yoQ  see  bow  ready  we  are  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the 
Eo^nh  kA\B.  I  ImTe  often  thought  what  a  mercy  it  was 
lUt  It  is  only  those  here  that  seem  dissatisfied  which  think 
and  call  themselves  the  better  sort,  and  that  we  can  turn 
OQI  SIX  or  seven  hundred  honest  good  tradesmen  to  con- 
vmce  them  that  they  are  but  mere  botchers.  The  head  of 
v.^  tDob  is  about  three  parsons,  two  or  three  doctors,  your 

roQctryman  S.  S ,  whom  I  really  pity,  as  I  believe  he 

viU  kill  himself  with  his  own  ill  nature.    Mr.  T has 

l^ea  very  active  and  got  himself  heartily  despised,  for 
w^cb  Ican*t  help  being  pleased  in  some  measure. 


» 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  PARTY. 

On  the  foarth  of  Jaly,  18—,  a  bright  and  cloud- 
iess  sky,  and  a  gentle  southern  breeze,  the  indispen- 
^le  accompaniments  of  a  happy  festal  day,  gave 
j^  to  the  belting  hearts  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
ihoosaods  of  freemen,  and  assurance  that  the  natal 
<i3y  of  liberty  would  be  celebrated  as  its  importance 
2ik1  sanctity  deserred. 

Jq  one  of  the  many  picturesque  villages  that  he 
scattered  along  the  head  waters  of  Potomac's  tri- 
bntmesy  a  party  of  gay  young  men  were  pre- 
paring to  Tisit  a  neighboring  village,  with  the  in- 
tention of  assisting  in  the  national  jubilee.  A 
^aall  ^oop  lay  in  the  beautiful  river  upon  which 
Ml  villages  were  situated,  and  which,  from  the 
Iireparations  that  had  been  made  on  board,  indica- 
ted that  she  was  destined  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice. Of  a  very  neat  and  graceful  model,  though 
of  dimimitive  sixe,  the  little  crafl  presented  a 
Ictely  and  enchanting  spectacle  as  she  swung  by 
^  anchor  in  the  stream  between  two  lofty  hills, 
f^ing  her  taper-mast,  with  the  stars  and  stripes 
pttmdly  floating  in  the  breeze,  scarcely  to  one 
^Qitrth  the  height  of  the  craggy  mounts  in  which 
the  was  embayed — painted  of  a  deep  sea-green, 
^ith  a  yellow  stripe  running  around  her  bends — ^her 
'^onk  of  the  same  color — and  the  inside  of  the  rails, 
^be  deck,  and  the  foot  of  the  mast^  white — her  sails 
^<df  masted,  and  flapping  impatiently  in  the  breeze, 
'ti  fine,  her  '  toiU  ensotMe^  would  have  enticed 


the  most  timorous  fair-one  to  tread  her  springy 
deck — or  might  have  thrown  an  amateur-waterman 
into  ecstasies. 

In  describing  the  craft,  however,  I  do  not  wish 
to  lose  sight  of  her  moorings.  But  here,  I  could 
wish  for  some  more  practised  and  astute  delineator 
of  Nature's  beauties  to  do  justice  to  the  lovely 
and  romantic  spot.  Upon  the  southwestern  banks 
of  a  small  river,  flowing  into  the  Potomac  some 
hundred  mUes  from  its  mouth,  lies  a  small  village, 
the  scene  of  this  incident.  Surrounded  on  the 
south  and  west  by  towering  hills,  with  the  stream 
whose  name  its  bears,  flowing  to  the  south  and  east 
along  a  beautiful  range  of  meadows  at  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  village,  its  location,  when  viewed 
either  from  the  hills  environing  it,  or  from  the 
water  washing  their  base,  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  huge  bowl.  Like  most  of  the  villages  in  the 
Old  Dominion,  it  is  situated  immediately  at  the 
head  of  tide  water ;  a  neat  wooden  bridge  spans  the 
river  at  the  further  end  of  the  village,  creeping 
over  to  the  foot  of  a  high  and  rocky  hill,  whose 
shaggy  and  precipitous  sides  defy  all  efibrt  to  sur- 
mount them.  Turned  by  this  stem  barrier,  the 
road  winds  along  the  base  of  the  hill  the  whole 
extent  of  the  village  opposite  to  which  it  lies,  un- 
til it  meets  a  ravine,  up  which  it  passes.  The 
banks  of  the  river  for  miles  above  the  village  rise 
precipitously  on  each  side  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  covered  with  huge  masses  of 
overhanging  granite,  in  whose  interstices  the  rug- 
ged pine  and  gnarled  oak  have  found  a  scanty  root. 
These  tower  above  dense  masses  of  ivy  and  laurel, 
whose  lasting  verdancy  forms  a  lovely  and  roman- 
tic contrast  to  the  weather-beaten  trunks,  scattered 
here  and  there  in  their  midst,  and  wreath  in  per- 
petual summer  the  frowning  crags  that  peep  from 
their  green  embraces. 

Through  the  entire  range  of  these  hills  the  bed 
of  the  river  is  formed  of  one  serried  mass  of  rocks ; 
here  and  there,  some  large  one  in  the  midst,  whose 
fissures  have  given  a  meagre  foothold  to  a  few 
stunted  pines,  forming  numberless  cascades,  as  Ledge 
after  ledge  rises  abruptly  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  mountainous  range.  When  the  river 
becomes  swollen,  by  heavy  rams,  the  spectacle  is 
truly  sublime  ;  the  water  comes  roaring  and  leap- 
ing down  the  cascades  in  its  track,  with  the  noise 
of  distant  thunder,  casting  white  foam  high  above 
its  pelting  waves,  to  meet  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  which  tinge  the  floating  mists  with  myriads 
of  lovely  rainbows.  After  passing  the  last  cas- 
cade, which  lies  immediat^y  above  the  village, 
the  river  flows  on,  widening  in  its  course  for  some 
few  miles,  until  it  falls  into  a  beautiful  bay  at  ita 
month;  to  the  east  of  the  village,  upon  the  oppOi> 
site  side  of  the  stream,  a  grove  of  cedar  and  cy- 
press casts  its  dark  shade  over  the  flnal  resting 
jdace  of  many  an  earlier  denizen  of  the  hamlet — 
and  he  who,  mindful  of  the  "  unhonored  dead,'^ 
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when  waadering  tbrougti  this  silent  grave,  will 
find— 

"  Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 
"  Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh/* 


u 


n 


Situated  in  full  view  of  the  Tillage,  it  would  seem 
as  if  this  spot  had  been  selected  in  order  that  the 
spirits  of  the  mouldering  dead  might  still  look  back 
from  their  silent  resting-place,  upon  the  curling 
smoke  which  lazily  floats  over  their  once  eheeriul 
and  happy  hearths — and,  as  if  the  liTing,  from  a 
constant  yiew  of  ^*  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveUer  returns,'*  would  learn  the  vanity  of  world- 
ly hopes  and  aspirations.  But  I  forget.  Whilst  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  beauties  of  my  native 
land,  I  wander  insensibly,  hack  to  hours  of  happi- 
ness spent  in  roving  amid  those  scenes ;  and  again 
mingle  with  the  buoyant  companions  whose  merry 
laugh  once  rung  with  my  own  over  those  hills, 
where  now,  I  take  my  solitary  evening  stroll ;  and, 
as  I  contemplate  any  dear  object  of  my  childish 
reminiscences, 

"  Still  o'er  those  scenes  my  memory  wakes." 

To  this  must  my  deviation  from  my  subject  be  at- 
tributed. To  return  to  the  little  sloop  and  her  desti- 
nation, wiU  perhaps  be  more  agreeable  than  wan- 
dering over  the  rugged  hills  which  surround  her. 
Whilst  her  crew  were  making  ready  to  set  sail — 
the  party  intending  to  sail  in  her,  consisting  of  four 
wild  and  reckless  young  men,  dressed  in  the  tip  of 
the  fashion,  might  be  seen  in  the  bar-room  of  the 
village  hotel,  drinking  very  freely,  and  casting  their 
jibes  upon  all  around,  with  all  that  good  humor 
which  "  whiskey,  gill  or  penny  wheep,  or  any  strong 
potation"  inspires.  The  eldest  of  the  company 
could  not  have  been  more  than  two  and  twenty—- of 
fine  athletic  proportions,  regular  and  rather  hand- 
some features: — ^and  a  laugh  whose  merry  peals 
gave  additional  zest  to  his  quick  and  sparkling  rail- 
lery. As  no  names  will  be  mentioned,  let  it  suffice 
to  say,  the  others  were  equally  as  agreaeble  in  ex- 
terior, as  well  as  social  qualities — of  the  first,  re- 
spectability, and  of  winning  manners ;  their  society 
was  always  hailed  with  delight,  either  upon  those 
festal  occasions,  when  decorum  loses  half  her  dig- 
nity, and  maudlin  madness  seizes  upon  the  throne 
of  abdicated  reason;  or  in  the  crowded  mazes  of 
the  ball-room,  where  courtesy  restrains  the  fiery 
blood,  and  leads  the  chastened  mind  to  the  footstool 
of  beauty.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  they  had 
given  rein  to  the  wild  impulses  of  '*Semeleia 
proles;'*  and,  long  before  the  hour  of  departure  had 
arrived,  were  chanting  Bacchanalian  songs— which 
rarely  occupy  any  but  the  last  moments  of  a  revel. 
By  this  time  it  was  in  the  stroke  of  trial.  The  bright- 
ness of  a  summer  morning  had  given  way  to  dense 
masses  of  black  clouds ;  and  the  soft  wind  of  the 
south,  was  changed  to  the  low  murmurings,  which 


are  sometimes  the  precursors  of  a  dreadfol  Mono. 
The  oppressive  heat  of  the  pent  air  was  almost  io- 
supportable.  Despite  the  remonstiances  of  fneiMi», 
the  reckless  party  went  onboard  their  frail baqoe, 
with  the  most  awful  imprecations;  defying  the 
storm,  which  lowered  over  them.  Hoisting  the  u- 
chor,  and  running  up  the  saib,  the  sloop  toned 
slowly  round,  as  if  in  dread  of  impeading  evil;  aod 
moved  sluggishly  with  the  ebbing  tide ;  while  ber 
merry  crew  made  the  hills  peal  with  their  vild 
huzzas.     Another  moment,  the  clouds  gave  my, 

*'  And  baviiig  swept  the  fiimamsnt 
"  Were  now  in  fierce  csieei  lor  earth." 

Peal  on  peal  of  distant  thunder,  came  rolliog  doTo 
the  gorge,  in  which  the  ill-fated  vessel  glided  dov- 
ly  along,  ere  the  storm  struck  her  flapping  mags. 
Bending  beneath  the  first  gust,  she  row,  aitd,)&e 
the  racer  at  the  rolling  of  the  dnim,  leaped  off 
upon  her  course,  with  bellying  sail  and  foaming 
prow.  The  awful  rolling  of  heavens  artillery,  and 
the  lurid  gleams  of  the  Promethean  flamea,  as  they 
lighted  up  the  dark  bay  of  donda  rolling  over  tbe 
village,  for  a  moment  diverted  the  gaxe  of  mat 
kind  watchers  of  the  barque,  as  she  roahed  maifij 
through  the  waters ; — another,  and  the  moat  avfil 
burst  of  thunder  ever  heard,  shook  the  reiy  lulis 
around.  One  piercing  shriek,  one  look  told  ill' 
The  vessel  had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  her  crev 
lay  scattered  over  her  decks ;  her  mast  and  sails 
were  trailing  in  the  waters ;  and  die,  angnideti, 
driving  before  the  fury  of  the  storm,  upon  the  beub 
wjiich  lay  around  the  village  cemetery.  Ip 
boarding  the  sloop,  the  whole  party,  with  bot  one 
exception,  were  found  stretched  upon  her  decks, 
blackened  and  disfigured  by  the  subde  fluid  i-uxi 
that  gay  barque,  which  had  left  the  hamlet  i  f*?' 
moments  before,  full  of  life  and  gaiety,  retnmed  i 
dismantled  wreck — 

"  A  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  his  fasereal  wiog" 
Occoquan,  Va.  1640.  ^ 


SONG. 

BT  WILLIAM  WALLACE. 

Thy  soft,  blue  eyes,  my  Mary  dear,  are  besming  on  bj  •»"- 
Sweet  as  the  star,  whoee  biiUiaaey  iUone  the  Bid>»^ 

throne; 
And  oh!  thy  voice  falls  araaacal  as  suostielviMii,  i» 

weave 
Their  low,  deep  tones  of  harmonj,  on  Stunmer'i  i«J  ^ 

Oh !  I  have  thought  when  hearing  i^thatsngeI•bI»ookui^' 
Responsive  diapasons  breathed  from  yonder  atai«  t^' 
So  pure,  so  sweet  those  tones  were  heard,  Life  pifledQB  •* 

a  dream, 
On  rainbow-glories,  floating  down  a  mild  snaittrKt*^^ 

Art  thou  not  mine  1  I  know  thoa  art !  Thy  lip  haw  \>nit'^ 

the  vow. 
And  like  an  angel-diadem,  it  reststh  on  my  bcov. 
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the  vcBSftl  locks,  w  toMing  to  be  ftec  : 
f^  hr  »wmj,  my  Mmrj  still  sinll  linger  in  my  heart, 
idf  Memory  made,  by  faer,  of  me  «  boly  port. 


brighUy  besatiful !  is  not  thy  lovely  form,        [  a  landacape,  close  and  accurate  in  all  its  dclinca- 
shinins  calmly  o'er  my  being's  darkest  storm,   jj^ng^  and   bathed  all  ovor  with  the  bcauiiful  sun- 
;  or  weal  or  wo ;  gladness  or  hitter  grief;       ,  light  hues  of  imaginary  loveliness  :  he  must  have 
f^  dearest,  twill  appear  but  as  a  tempest  brief;         ;  the  higlier  power  of  painting  (rreat  historical  scenes — 
-    I U*  agony  hath  passed,  still  fonder  will  wo  press, '  ^^  ^^-      „g  cliapters  from  the  great  tragedy  of  1  fu- 
u  llw  sacred  bond  of  nuptial  tenderness.  ^       j -r  j-        i    r  •. 

man  JLife — spreading  before  us  not  only  the  gcne- 

!  Fapewell!  The  signal  gun  is  sounding  o'er  the  nil  outward  resemblances  in  feature  ami  in  charac- 

ter,  but  bodying  ftirth  the  very  shape,  and  express- 
ing the  power  of  their  actions,  their  words,  and 
even  their  deepest  thoughts.  Not  only  must  Lirz 
be  in  him  the  life  of  a  man,  but  the  lives  of  other 
men  must  be  his.  He  must  be  able  at  will  to  place 
himself  at  their  centre  of  being — to  breathe  their 
breath — to  feel  their  passions — to  speak  their  lan- 
guage— and  to  become,  for  the  time,  their  very 
selves,  not  more  in  outward  act  than  in  their  deep- 
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bat  a  few  weeks  since  the  public  journals  j  est,  most  in\^ard  tlioughts.     In  the  strong  language 
the  death  of  one  of  America's  earliest  j  of  Mr.  Dan:f,  he  must  be  not  only  a  man,  but  the 


gifted  poets.  Their  number  is  not  so  'representative  of  the  Human.'  Thus  do  we  see  in 
ft  Alt  ah  event  of  this  kind  should  be  unimpor-  Hamlet,  Othello,  licar,  lago,  Homeo,\Shylock,  Co- 
.i»ber  literary  interests,  or  should  ever  occur  riolanus,  and  FalstafT,— in  Miranda,  Cordelia,  Juliet 
HI  general  regard.  Hundreds  of  stars  may  -  and  Desdemona,  characters  as  widely  diverse  as  can 
^way  unnoticed  from  the  bright  and  burning 'well  belong  to  the  same  race  :  and  yet  in  ^SHAK- 
^;  bat  the  loss  of  one  from  the  small  cluster  speare  we  sec  them  all,  for  he  became  each  by 
p  Reiades  excites  the  world's  attention,  and  is ,  turns.  Hence  comes  it  that  some  of  our  greatest 
|riy  chronicled  as  an  event  in  the  ordinary  poets  could  never  fully  succeed  as  dramatists: 
m  of  aatare,  but  is  made  the  theme  of  high,  j  they  were  great  and  mighty  in  themselves,  but  oui 
sonjT.  Eicstdcs,  die  labors  and  success  of  of  themselves  they  cannot  go.  Thus  Byron,  into 
pioneers  are  always  worthy  the  thought-  all  his  chnractcrs,  carries  his  own  identity,  and  his 
ration  of  all.     Our  poets,  our  philoso-  own  power :  and  his  Manfred,  Lara  and  Corsair, 

Eand  even  oar  orators  and  statesmen,  may  are  but  so  many  Byrons  in  masks. 
leaser  lighta  in  the  broad,  bright  firmament  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Hillhouse,  and  to 
hjlinh  letters :  but  in  our  own  hemisphere,  say  that  his  dramas  do  not  realize  the  ideal  of 
jpe  the  morning  stars,' CO- heralds  of  the  dawn;'  which  we  have  beeir  speaking,  and  indeed  of  such 
tt)B  the  holy  guiding  star  in  the  East,  not  for ;  the  world  has  seen  but  few.  They  rather  resem- 
rteanty  or  their  brightness,  but  fur  what  tlicy  hie  the  *Cato'  of  Addison,  the  'Dougfas*  of  Home, 
1^  to  the  hopeful  gaze,  should  th\ey  bo  watched 
ihipped  by  us.  We  embrace  the  present 
not  unsuitable,  to  present  a  slight  analy- 
■d  estimate  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Hillhouse. 
Bb  poetical  works,  with  two  exceptions,  are 
in  the  dramatic  form.  We  know  of  no 
for  this  choice,  unless  it  were  that '  inward 
r  prompting  him  to  this  as  his  proper  de- 
It,  which  he  says  in  one  of  his  excellent 
Addresses,  should  ever  be  the  ruling  im- 
auibonty  not  to  be  questioned,  much 
by  the  poet.  The  drama  is  without 
$t  the  ODOflt  difficult  and,  in  many  respects,-  the 
Hi  department  of  the  Art.  A  great  and  en- 
p— cccasfnl  dramatist  must  be  more  than  a 
,  It  ia  not  enough  that  high  thoughts  and 
■■ft  faacies  form  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
Irand  has  his  being ; — it  is  not  enough  that  he 
if  BBaginatioo  all  compact,'  and  that  burning 
beome  swift  and  lightning- winged  at  his  call : — 
!■  most  be  able  at  will  to  throw  off  all  these, 
mm  pi^''^?^"  attributes,  and  to  put  on  the  gar- 
li  of  other  men.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  be 
ID  paint  ftiihfaUy  a  portvait,  or  skilfully  sketch 
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and  the  *  Velasco'  of  Sargent,  in  their  general 
character.  They  are  dramas  from  and  fur  the 
closet  rather  than  life  :  they  do  not  ffrotr,  like  a 
plant,  spriiTging  forth  by  the  power  of  its  own  in- 
ward life,  and  guided  in  its  development  by  its  own 
inherent  law ;  but  they  are  built ^  fashioned,  and 
put  together  by  main  force,  and  according  to  the 
will  of  the  framer.  You  feel  that  they  lack  life, 
not  action  and  bustle,  but  an  inward  princi[»le. 
The  occlirrences  could  not  have  happened  at  the 
time, — the  whole  is  an  after  thoufrht.  And  yet  iii 
their  kind  they  possess  great  and  manifold  merits. 
They  contain  many  splendid  passages,  much  true 
and  elevated  poetry,  and  scenes  of  great  interest 
and  vigorous  description.  The  dialogues  are  lively 
and  well  sustained ;  and  the  working  of  the  pas- 
sions is  often  well  developed.  We  propose  to  give 
a  slight  analysis  of  each,  with  copious  extracts,  as 
likely  to  be  more  interesting  than  any  thing  we 
could  write. 

The  fif St  of  Mr.  Hillhouse's  dramas,  in  the  order 
of  composition,  though  the  last  published,  is  en- 
titled ^  Demetria.'  It  is  a  tragedy  founded  upon 
one  of  those  interruptions,  which  we  are  assured, 
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on  high  aathority,  are  always  attendant  upon  the 
'  coarse  of  true  love  ;*  and  though  not  eminently 
original  in  its  conception,  or  of  any  eztraordinsry 
merit  in  its  execution,  it  abounds  in  sparkling  pas- 
sages, and  contains  many  scenes  which  display  no 
little  ability,  and,  in  some  instances,  high  descrip- 
tiTe  power.  The  main  characters  are  Cosmo,  the 
lorer,  and  Demetria,  the  beloved.  Some  six  years 
hare*  passed  since  they  parted,  with  lore  mutual 
and  strong,  yet  untold.  He  goes  to  the  wars  in 
quest  of  glory  and  the  praise  of  honorable  deeds, 
which  may  entitle  him  to  ask  her  hand ;  and  she 
remains  to  pine  away  in  despair  of  evtr  meeting 
him, 

*  So  lengthened  and  sa  dtsxnal  seemed  tbe  tiBM.' 

The  first  scene  presents  him  but  jost  retorned,  ar- 
dently pressing  his  suit,  which  she  delicately  de- 
elines  Uirough  excess  of  grief  for  the  recent  death 
of  a  beloYed  parent.  In  the  second  scene,  the  mis- 
ehief  is  commenced.  Oliyia,  the  haughty,  enyious, 
valignant,  and  selfish  sister  of  Demetria,  is  poor- 
iBg  her  manifold  griefs  into  the  ear  of  her  artful 
and  unscrupulous  waiting-maid,  Jacquelina.  '*Thou 
know'st,"  she 


<*  Thoa  know'st,  before  I  speak,  tbe  thorn  that  pricks  me, 
Thoa  seest  her  like  an  adder  in  my  path, — 
Perceivest  me  slighted-^like  a  dwarfish  oloster, — 
While  all  are  scrambling  for  the  prise  that  gilds 
Her  branch.    No  moment  of  my  life  is  sweet 
Or  eoaafortable.    Deep,  and  erer  rankling, 
I  bear  a  gangrene  that  corrodes  to  death. 

Jaeq.    You  wrong  your  beauty,  trifle  with  your  peace. 

OUm,    Wrong  ? — Who  that  is  not  macerated,  dead 
To  all  that  agitates  the  soul  of  Woman, 
Could  clioose  but  fe^ — and  bitterly  resent? 
Precedence  is  my  right — ^inalienable — 
Yet  when  was  not  Olivia's  faror  blanked 
At  her  appearing? — Half  the  natural  love 
My  parents  owed  roe  she  purloined.    1  pined 
The  loss,  to  be  rebuked  for  sullenness, 
Up  from  our  childhood, — if  my  shape,  or  blooiB» 
Dark  curls,  or  glances,  aught  about  me  drew 
A  breath  of  praise, — anon,  I  hear  of  eyes 
That  witch,  as  doth  the  pale-green  evening  sky  -, 
Cheeks,  like  the  rose-tipt  glacier ;  yellow  locks, 
That  make  the  dreamer  murmur  of  Madonna! 
Brer,  for  her,  the  proudest  breathed  the  sigh; 
Aound  her,  Ijotc  anticked  as  a  new-found  Psyche, 
While  scarce  an  eye  seemed  conscious  of  Olivia.'* 

After  thus  yenting  her  spite  in  bitter  cemplaints 
«f  her  sister's  fortune,  she  proceeds  to  tell  of  Cos- 
mo ;  how,  that  some  ten  years  before,  her  father 
brought  him  there,  and  she 

'*  from  the  first  laid  claim  to  him  and  vowed, 
By  all  the  powers  of  lore  to  make  him  mine." 
•  «  *  « 

**  But  beie,  as  ever,  stepped  the  basilisk 
Twixt  me  and  h^>piness." 

She  says  that  by  her  arts  she  prevented  any  de- 
claration of  their  love ;  and  that,  while  he  was  ab- 
sent, she  indulged  *  mournful  hopes'  that  her  sister 
would  soon  cease  to  be  her  riral : 


**  But  six  full  yean  are  wasted,  yet  ihe  Uvn ; 
She  blooms,  as  in  a  second  Hay." 


It  is  difficult  to  conceire  of  a  more 
passion  than  she  here  discloses.  We  know  sot 
that  this  trait  in  her  character  is  quite  umntonl, 
but  we  have  even  more  regard  for  the  honor  of  lis- 
manity  than  for  Mr.  Hillhoase^s  litenry  repatv 
tion,  and' most  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  it  is  to. 
She  goes  on  with  her  complaints  that  Cosoto  jct 
loves  Demetria;  and  even  while  she  speikSfba 
words  are  clearly  pioyen  true  by  her  seeing  the 
lovers  walking  arm-in-arm  through  the  gu6«L 
This  still  further  excites  her  rage.  Juqoeiiia 
tells  her  a  story  of  a  very  similar  insUnee,  ia 
which  the  less  fortunate  fair  one  rid  henelf  of  ber 
hated  riv^al  by  a  summary  process,  and  thus  filh 
her  mind  with  images  of  murder  and  reogeiaee. 
But  the  crafty  maid  discovers  for  her  s  still  mnc 
feasible  plan.  As  if  suddenly  calling  it  to  mid, 
she  tells  her  that  her 

**  Sister  contumelionsly  diMnissed 
A  wooer,  whom  we  all  know  something  of: 
Haughty,  unscmpulous,  but  of  a  face 
And  mien  to  hit  fiistidious  eyes.    He's  sow 
Moody  with  disappointment,  apt  for  misehieL 

Otto.    Well,  Barbadeea. 

Jaeq.    And  to  a  wish, 
Cosmo  and  he  are  still  at  dagger's  pomtt— 

OUw.    What  then  ?  T  were  death,  if— 

Jaeq.    I  know  it:  hear  me,  lady.  . 
Some  quarrel  in  the  service  long  i^, 
Some  bagatelle,  I  know  not  what,  unsheathed 
Their  angry  weapons.     Cosmo  twice  dittnned  his ; 
Coupling  the  second  gift  of  life  with  tenas, 
That,  chafing  his  imperious  spirit,  bred 
A  rancorous  hate.    This,  Cosmo  wots  fall  well, 
And  Barbadeea,  while  he  wooed  your  sister, 
(Before  her  saintship  turned  poor  me  adrift,) 
Confided  gifts  and  letters  to  my  care, 
Communed  with  me  in  private  of  his  love. 
Lamenting  that  a  rifal  he  abhorred 
Should  triumph  o*er  hian.    Somewhere  he  had  eto^ 
A  rumor  of  their  early  passion.    Now, 
The  Count,  yon  know,  looked  coldly  on  bis  sait 
As  well  as  she ; — now,  of  these  circumstances, 
Could  we  not  weave  the  several  ends  together, 
Blending,  transposing,  coloring  things, 
That  Cosmo,  (prone  to  sudden  jealousy,) 
Should  think  his  mistress,  to  gain  time  snd  slip 
Peaceably  the  knot  of  her  old  vows,  disseoibledf 
Though  secretly  grown  fond  of  Baibadeea. 
Might  not  theae  hints  be  wrought  T' 

This  is  finally  determined  opon.  A^nm,*StO' 
tionate,  passionate  letter,  which  Demetria  has  writ- 
ten but  neyer  sent  to  Cosmo,  is  pat  into  the  eB^*- 
lope  of  the  note,  by  which  she  flatly  lefused  Bar- 
badeea. This,  occirftffrto^y  falls  into  Cosmo's  ltt»^ 
and  Jacquelina  explains  it  by  a  long,  intricate 
plausible  lie,  which  completely  conYioces  the  M 
that  his  •  anger  is  merely  feigning  a  lore  for  liiffl^i 
in  order  more  easily  to  escape  her  father's  watt  - 
fill  scrutiny,  and  thus  finally  elope  with  Barbad«» 
The  third  Act  shows  ns  Cosmo  uttering,  in  his  i*' 
guisb,  tbe  following  fine  solilsqny: 
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**  Why,  why  does  Nature  form  us  so  ? 
Nor  gird  the  wretch  predestined  to  endare, 
With  hoops  of  steel,— ease  him  in  adamant, — 
BaekleT  him  some  way  'jrainst  the  eruel  shafts  ? 
0,  partial  Pale !  why  must  the  generous  heart 
So  often  bleed  and  agonise, — transpierced 
By  (aitklesa  Friendship,  or  more  faithless  Lots  ? 
A/eeorsed  delusion ! — Twining  roond  the  soul 
So  gently, — binding  golden  link  on  link, — 
All  the  while  lulling  us  with  some  sweet  song. 
Till,  giddy  with  enchantment,  and  fast  bound, 
She  starts, — translbans  into  a  tend, — 
WRsehes  the  heart^ctringa,  and  is  gone  for  aye ! 

Deitk!  what  mock  am  I  ?    Is  this  the  spot 

Wkere,  but  Isst  night,  we  roved ?— Who  then  so  blest?" 
{JmcqtidiMa  entert,  but  hi  proceed*  witk  hie  bewaUinge:) 

"I  had  collected  all  my  hopes  around  her; 

TWre,  there  they  clung,  and,  with  her,  lived  or  died. 

Sweet,  scattered  blossoms!  whirled  away  forever! 

Methiaks  I'm  laboring  in  a  fearful  trance,— 

AppeSHag  iouges  and  horrid  dangers 

Glare  ia  apon  me,  yet  they  still  seem  phantoms. 

The  dark  doad  was  behind  me,  and  the  bow 

Beitrid  it; — all  before,  was  lucid;  flowere 

Diffosed  their  ordon;  birds  and  waters  sang 

Aloag  my  path,  that  gently  seemed  to  wind 

Through  shade  and  sunshine,  round  enamelled  slopes, 

Down  ^ly  rales,  through  opening  mountains  blue. 

Sow,  like  soaae  shipwrecked,  desoli^  island." 

Jaeqnelina  then  goes  on  to  tell  him  that  Olivia  is 
Boat  passionately  attached  io  him;  tells  of  her 
nnumnnng  his  name  in  dreams ;  aod  whispers,  that 
the  sorest  way  to  he  revenged  on  the  faithless 
Demetxia,  is  to  wed  her  beaateoas  sister.  For  a 
time  he  loathes  her  words,  but  soon  yields  and  de- 
termines so  to  do.  He  asks  and  obtains  her  hand 
of  the  Coonty  her  father,  and  the  marriage  day  is 
fixed. 

Is  the  fimrth  Act,  Demetria  sits  alone  in  her 
niBmer-lioiiae,  beside  the  Arno.  She  has  per- 
eeired  Cosmo^s  estrangement,  bat  is  ignorant  of 
iis  caiwe.    ^  I  feared,**  says  she — 

**  I  feared  aome  evil  chance.    O,  Cosmo !  Cosmo ! 

Hare  1  d«senred  such  bitter  puninhmentT 

If  thotx  had  ceased  to  love,  methinks,  at  least, 

1W  au^it*Bt  hare  broke  the  truth  more  gently ! 

Such  looks  ? — aoch  coldness !  O,  they  chill  to  death ! 

Kfivwing  the  child  I  am  in  my  affections, 

IW  shoviki'st  have  weaned  me  tenderly     It  had  been 

A  generous  tribute  paid  a  wretch  whose  peace 

k^ne  €»r  erer.    What  can  I  have  done? 

Sore,  he's  not  angered  that  I  listed  not 

His  aait,  while  teais  (renewed  at  sight  of  him) 

Streamed  Ibr  a  buried  mother.    T  were  not  like  him: — 

It  cannot  be.    {Pauees.)    O,  time ! — a  change  indeed ! 

The  night  before  he  left  us,  here  we  sat. 

Yon  trees,  the  sky,  the  yellow-gleaming  bills, 

TJKis  beautiful!    Then,  when  1  weeping  wished 

To  ope  the  volume  of  Futurity, 

Htw  he  consoled  me !    How  he  spoke,  the  while. 

Of  fading  fiiendships,  of  forgotten  lore, — 

iUd  «hen  I  warned  him  how  new  scenes,  new  hopes, 

Tike  intoxicating  world,  renown  and  grandeur, 

M^bt  banish  from  his  heart  the  faithful  friends 

Aad  simple  joys  he  loved  at  Belvider^, 

^  vhst  a  look  he  gave  me ! — All  forgotten ! 

Had  I  iiwcsssa  it,— oooid  1  have  believed  it  !-- 


The  long,  long  interval, — and  now  at  last, , 
The  death  of  hope—O,  Cosmo !  Cosmo !" 

She  here  unfolds  a  parcel  of  his  letters,  and  while 
reading  them  over  and  bringing  up  again  before 
her  mind  the  emotions  and  feelings  with  which 
they  were  receiyed,  and  meditating  upon  the  bliss- 
fulness  of  their  former  lore  and  the  bitterness  of 
their  present  condition,  she  is  suddenly  seised  by 
two  persons  in  masks,  who  bear  her  to  the  boat  on 
the  river.  But  Cosmo,  who  chances  to  be  wan- 
dering near  by,  rescues  her ;  wounds  one  of  the 
masks,  and  forces  the  other — who  is  of  course 
Barbadeea — ^to  fly.  One  would  think  that  now  a 
mutual  explanation  might  take  place ;  but  it  is  not 
thas  decreed.  She  gives  him  his  letters  and  they 
part  coldly,  and  at  the  appointed  time  Cosmo  and 
Olivia  are  married.  Demetria  goes  out  from  ib» 
hall  of  feasting  to  her  chamber;  utters  many  deep 
and  affecting  lamentations  over  her  desolate  condi- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  abyss  of  her  despair,  she  swal- 
lows a  dose  of  poison. 

*<Nowthe8ealisset! 
And  I  am  plighted  to  a  grimmer  bridegroom ! 
Soon,  soon  1  shall  be  wedded  too ! — Let  none 
Judge  harahly  of  me !    O !  I  could  have  borne 
The  direst  accidents  of  fortune ;— seen 
Every  dear  friend  fall  off; — been  left  alone 
In  this  wide  world,  and  waited  patiently 
The  hour  appointed.    But  to  be  despised^- 
And  cast-off  by  the  breaat  thou  lovest, — there, 
There  *s  the  insufferable  pang!" 

Bianca,  her  waiting-maid,  discovers  what  she 
has  done,  and  instantly  flies  to  Cosmo.  She  tells 
him  that  Demetria  is  murdered  by  his  base  cruelty, 
and  relates  enough  that  she  has  observed  to  show 
him  in  what  way  he  has  been  so  fatally  deceived. 
He  rushes  to  her  side ;  tells  her  the  catise  of  his 
desertion,  and  the  hellish  plots  by  which  it  was 
brought  about,  and  passionately,  franticly  implores 
her  forgiveness.  She  freely  bestows  it,  and  the 
following  extract  concludes  the  drama  : 

**Dem.    Would  thou  could'st  feel 
The  peace,  the  bliss,  that  settles  st  my  soul ! — 
But  now,  disconsolate,  alone,  I  thought 
To  breathe  my  spirit  out,  as  in  the  desert; 
Nought  looked  upon  me  but  the  silent  heavens ; 
No  voice  bemoaned  me  but  the  passing  wind. 
Now  reconciled,  Love  is  near  me :  Hope 
And  Joy  spring  in  my  bosom.    Hear'st  thou  not 
Music?  A  sign  some  blessed  one  hovers  nesr, 
Commissioned  to  receive  me. 

Cee,    Must  we  part — 
So  newly  met!    Thou  nothing  know*st — not  halfl 
Not  half  the  love  that  agonizes  here. 

Dem.    Come  near  me,  Cosmo :  let  lue  lean  apoa  Chee  :*- 
Nearer.    IVe  loved  thee  long  and  tenderly ; — 
I  love  thee  still, — and  never  while  this  soul 
Partakes  of  being,  will  thy  virtues  cease 
Their  influence  o*er  me.    Whether  it  be  my  lot 
To  chant  with  white-stoled  sistere,  or  to  weep 
An  outcast,  never,  shall  I,  can  I,  cease 
To  love  thee.    Let  that  soothe  thine  anguish.    Now, 
In  this  last  solemn  hour,  the  sharpest  pang 
I  feel,  is  thus  to  leave  thee  hen  behind  jae. 
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Afflicted  and  alone.    For  I  had  tbongbt 

To  tread  Life's  path  beside  thee,  thought  to 

It  cannot  be— I  feel  it  here — a  graap, 

Like  ice,  benumbs  me.    Cosmo,  let  my  prayer 

Prevail.    Waste  not  thy  life  in  useless  sorrow  :-r- 

Be  comforted — and  cheer  my  father. 

Co§.    Comforted ! 

Dem.  (m  afunUr  voie§  )    Be  not  deeeiTed^ 
O !  by  our  loves, — bf  every  hope  and  fear, 
I  charge  thee,  lift  }>ot  thy  rash  band  against 
Thyself.    0,  *tis  a  solemn  thing !  That  gle^m 
Has  faded :  Darkness,  dread  uncertainty, 
Oppresses  me.    Live{  and  pray  for  my  oi^appy— 

(Her  voice  diee  ewsy.) 

Com,     Thou'rt  sinking!— dying!— O,  for  words— utter- 
ance— 
Loved— loved — O,  I  am— I  cannot — 

Dem.  {her  hand  retting  on  hie  botom.) 
Ah,  Cosmo,  I  have  much  to  tell  thee  too. 
More, — many!  tender  legacies — Vd  leave  the^B — 
But  shadows  swim  before  me — shadows — 

{Dke.) 

Coo.  (for  sometime  motionUos.) 
Still?— Dead?— Her  heart  beato  not!— Yes— No— 
The  pulse— All 's  stopped !  Dead !  dead !  I  clasp  her  clay ! 
O,  sacrificed— O,  murdered  angel !  This, 
This  is  thy  recompense !    Have  /  bereft 
Those  eyes  of  lustre  ?  /  broken  that  fond  heart  ?r— 
The  pangs  her  spirit  s^ffe^ed ! — Thief!  wretch !  caitiff! 
I  am  too  bstcful! — Qentle,  slaughtered  angel! 
One  kijs — while  life's  perfume  is  on  thy  Upa — 

(Kioue  her:  gaxet  on  her  awhiU:  hiseet  her  again,) 
I  ask  no  more  than  to  partake  thy  lot ! 

(State  himself  and  sinks  by  her  sidfi.^) 

Sadx  is  the  oatliae  of  Demetria.  It  has  many 
faults :  the  chief  of  which  consist  in  its  conception. 
There  is  quite  too  much  pains  taken-^^-too  much 
effort  made  to  make  the  schemes  of  the  wicked 
successful ;  and  although  the  plotters  are  invoWed 
to  some  extent  in  the  catastrophe,  still  the  main 
impression  which  is  left  upon  the  mind  after  read- 
ing it,  is  a  feeling  of  complaining  disquietude  that 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty  is  not  more  clearly 
and  decidedly  set  forth. 

But  we  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this,  that  we 
fear  we  have  less  space  than  they  deserve  for  the 
rest  of  his  works.    '  Percy^s  Masque*  we  shall  not 


'*  Hid  beneath  this  nest. 
With  eyes  observant  fve  explored  the  land, 
Trying  the  temper  of  our  ancient  vasaaisf 
And  find  our  bouse,  beyond  my  utmost  hope. 
Loved  and  lessembered.    Neville's  yoke  they  loatbe. 
The  son-burned  ancient  daikena  at  his  name. 
Deep  vengeance  threatening  when  his  injaiad  fciid 
From  Scottish  hills  desoends  to  claim  his  birthright. 
With  blessings,  prayers  and  vows,  am  I  invoked 
As  their  deliverer.** 

He  calls  around  him  many  of  the  old,  tried  adherents 
of  his  house ;  and  they  finally  assemble  in  a  cave 
all  the  peasants  from  the  surrounding  coontry,  who 
uphold  his  claims.  Percy  tells  them,  that  King 
Henry  visits  Neville^s  castle  on  the  next  day  with 
a  guard  of  but  two  hundred  knights ;  that  he  has 
received  permission  from  the  Earl  to  show  at  a 
masque,  at  night,  in  honor  of  the  King;  and  that 
he  has  possessed  himself  of  all  the  secret  passages 
to  and  from  the  castle.    ^  My  lords,''  says  be, 

<*  This  cavern,  seemingly  bound  ap 

By  yonder  rocks,  issues  beneath  the  eaitle  i 

Commanding  by  a  range  of  vaults,  unknown 

To  its  new  lord,  the  hall  and  posterps :  scooped 

For  special  purpose  in  my  grandsire's  wars. 

Through  this,  what  power  we  please,  may  be  conveyed 

Into  the  walls :  environ  them  without. 

And  every  gate,  ward,  avenue,  is  ours. 

Even  to  the  hall  of  state,  where,  high  in  ponp. 

The  King  and  nobles  feast.** 

Their  plan  succeeds.  In  the  evening,  after  the 
feast,  the  masquers  march  in,  clad  in  aimor,  cast- 
vince  the  astonished  King  and  Earl  that  all  lesA- 
ance  is  futile :  and  Percy  finally  receives  the  royal 
pardon,  his  estates  and  former  lands,  and,  above 
all,  the  hand  of  Elinor.  And  in  exchange  for  hts 
possessions,  the  Earl  is  made  *  Marquis  of  Moots- 
cute  :*  and  thus  ends  Percy *s  Masque.  There  are 
many  things  about  it  which  we  do  not  like,  asd 
there  are  not  as  many  splendid  passages  as  in  his 
other  dramas.  There  is  an  appearance  of  some- 
thing essentially  o^e^n  and  treacherous  in  Percy'^ 
winning  the  favor  and  receiving  the  kindness  at' 
Neville,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from 
him  his  estate ;  and  the  whole  affair  is  too  easily 
arranged  for  strict  dramatic  consistency,  bow  ad- 


consider  at  any  length.  The  story  is  simply  this :  vantageous  soever  it  may  be  to  all  the  parties  con- 
The  younger  Percy,  who  had  long  been  an  exile 
at  the  Scottish  court,  suddenly  leaves  it,  and,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  servant,  is  employed  as  hunts- 
man by  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Nor- 
thumberland, which  were  the  possessions  of  thp 
Percies  before  their  toti^  defeat  at  Shrewsbury. 
He  here  falls  in  love  with  the  EJarPs  daughter, 
Elinor;  and  employs  his  time  in  learning  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  its  strength  and  resources, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  towards  his 
oWb  defeated  and  exiled  family.  By  his  artful 
address  and  winning  manners,  he  succeeds  in  awa- 
kening, among  the  warm-hearted  mountaineers,  a 
feeling  of  stern  enthusiasm  in  lus  favor,  and  of 
deep  devotion  to  his  interests  i 


cerned.  No  doubt  the  peaceful  submissioa  of 
King  Henry  is  far  more  creditable  to  him,  as  a 
man  and  a  sovereign,  and  more  agreeable  to  Per- 
cy*s  wishes,  than  a  bloody  contest,  in  ^ich  the 
latter  must  have  proved  victorious  r-^but  after  the 
long  continued  and  extensive  preparations  of  the 
returned  exile,  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  so 
amicable  an  adjustment  of  the  weighty  matters  » 
dispute. 

The  longest  and  by  far  the  best  of  Mr.  HiD- 
house^s  dramas  is  '  Hadad.'  It  is  founded  npoa 
the  ancient  tradition,  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  Scripture,  and  e^tecially  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit,  that  spiritual  beings,  both  good  and  evil, 
held  close  and  ireqaent  intercourse  wifb  lhe 
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of  men.  This  in  connected  with  the  historical  nar- 
niive  of  Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  father 
David,  when  he  found  that  the  crown  was  destined 
to  his  Yonnger  brother,  Solotaon* 

We  hare  long  belicTed  the  eyents  and  institu- 
tions of  the  early  ages  of  the  world  most  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  high  poetry.  What  more 
eao  the  epic  or  dramatic  poet  desire,  who  requires 
the  mellowing,  awe-inspiring  light  of  antiquty,  to 
be  cast  iroand  his  era,  and  his  narrative  1  Where 
can  Genius  find  a  Taster,  or  more  mysterious  world 
sf  tradition  and  of  spiritual  belief,  than  among  the 
earlj  dwellers  on  the  new-made  earth  1  They  ex- 
iated  in  the  yery  infancy  of  the  race,  and  therefore 
every  thing  around  and  within  them  was  unknown. 
They  (^ened  their  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the 
ftoiverse,  with  minds  untutored,  and  with  hearts  as 
flimi^e,  as  the  first  affections  of  childhood.  All 
things  without,  to  them  partook  of  mystery;  and 
vhen  they  turned  their  thoughts  upon  the  move- 
ments  of  their  own  inner  being,  thare  too  they 
foond  powers,  of  wvhose  origin  they  knew  nothing, 
ud  whose  ultimate  destiny  they  could  not  foretell. 
Life  and  its  realities  arose  before  their  eyes,  sha- 
iowj  and  vast — ^flowing  from  an  unknown  fountain 
of  existence,  and  rolling  on  to  that  realm  where 
night 

**  her  dark  pavilion  spread 
Wide  o*er  the  wasteful  deep." 

Tbas  were  their  souls  fitted  for  high  and  solemn 
fioblimiues;  and  when  they  heard  the  voice  of 
God,  whether  reTcaled  in  the  still  whispers  of  their 
own  ^aiits,  or  amid  the  thunders  of  the  holy  mount, 
they  bowed  before  it,  and  gare  themselves  up  to 
ihe  mysteries  of  a  high  and  holy  faith.     In  their 
eiril  and  social  institutions,  too,  no  less  than  in 
this  Ibrm  of  their  subjectiTe  experience,  may  be 
foaod  seope  for  the  highest  and  sublimest  verse. 
Wherever  they  moved,  whether  at  home  or  in  ex- 
ile, the  broad  wing  of  the  Almighty  overshadowed 
them;  and,  in  the  highest  symbols  and  the  divinest 
fonns,  he  was  continually  revealing  to  them  glimp- 
ses of  his  glory.     Political  events  of  mighty  im- 
portance were  frequently  occurring,  and  every  pas- 
ikra  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  was  there 
^evelopedi    '*  Think  too  of  those  mysterious  agents, 
the  prophets, — now  terrifying  nations — ^pow  famish- 
iag  in  the  wilderness — qow  fed  by  ravens,  and  now 
by  angels — now  taking*  refuge  in  carems — ^now  de- 
nouncing woe  in  the  fear-struck  palaces  of  kings — 
DOW  calling  down  rain,  and  now  fire  from  Heaven ! 
How  wild,  how  unearthly,  how  sublime!   What 
icings  in  the  grasp  of  masterly  invention ! * ' — (Hill- 
house^s  Literary  Address.) 

And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  no  light 
task  for  a  poet  of  modern  times  to  transport  him- 
self to  these  long  past  scenes.  The  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  one  who  merely  attempts 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  are  well 
Mt  ibxth  hf  SiTt  Mabsb  in  the  preface  to  his  trans- 


lation of  Herder's  *  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.'  "To 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Grecian  poetry,"  says  this 
distinguished  scholar,  "  to  understand  the  childlike 
simplicity  of  Homer,  and  appreciate  the  truth  of 
feeling  in  his  representations,  is  a  high  attainment 
for  the  classical  student ;  yet  the  Greeks  were  our 
neighbors  and  kindred,  when  compared  with  the 
more  ancient  and  oriental  Hebrews.  When  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  tents  of  the  Hebrew  pa- 
triarchs, on  the  plains  of  Arabia  or  the  mountains 
of  Palestine,  every  thing  is  to  be  learned  anew. 
The  language,  the  habits  of  life,  the  modes  of 
thought  and  of  intercourse,  the  heavens  above,  and 
the  earth  beneath,  all  are  changed,  and  present  to 
us  a  strange  and  foreign  aspect.  When  in  addi- 
tion to  this  we  consider,  that  the  poetry  which  we 
are  here  caUed  to  study  belongs  to  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  recorded  time,  and  embodies  many  of  the 
first  simple  and  childlike  conceptions  of  the  hu- 
man mind ;  and  when  we  reflect,  too,  how  difficult 
it  is  for  us  to  return  upon  our  own  childhood,  and 
revive  the  faded  conceptions  and  forgotten  feelings, 
with  which  we  then  looked  abroad  upon  the  works 
of  nature,  observed  the  conduct  of  our  fellow-men, 
or  contemplated  our  own  being  and  destiny,  we 
may  apprehend  something  of  the  difficulties  which 
an  author  has  to  overcome,  who  would  fully  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  make  it  intel- 
ligible to  a  mere  English  reader."  Yet  if  such  be 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  critic,  how  much  greater 
are  those  which  confront  the  Poet ! 

Mr.  Hillhouse,  in  his  Hadad,  has  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  them,  and  only  partially ;  for 
his  personages  frequently  speak  more  in  the  cha- 
racter of  modern  scholars  and  philosophers,  tlian, 
like  the  Israelites,  they  are  meant  to  represent. 
We  have  not  space  to  go  through  this  drama  as 
fully  as  we  could  wish ;  we  shall  therefore  merely 
indicate  the  main  points  of  the  story,  and  give  slight 
specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  wrought 
out. 

The  evil  spirit,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  piece,  has 
conceived  a  violent  passion  for  Tamar,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  Absalom ;  and,  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  her,  reanimates  with  his  own  life, 
and  dwells  in,  the  body  of  her  lover  Hadad,  the 
young  Assyrian  prince  dwelling  at  the  court  of 
David.  By  his  artful  persuasions  he  excites  Ab- 
salom to  rebellion:  the  first  four  acts  brings  us 
down  to  the  moment  of  the  outburst.  Thus  far, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  revelations  of  his 
true  character,  Hadad  has  represented  himself  to 
Tamar  as  almost  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  her  peor 
pie ;  he  tells  her  of  the  fallen  spirits ;  that 

"  l^ey  are  bright  Intelligences, 
Robbed  of  some  native  splendor,  and  cast  down, 
Tis  true,  from  Heaven;  but  not  deformed,  and  foul, 
Revengeful,  malice- working  Fiends,  as  fools 
Suppose.    They  dwell,  like  Princes,  in  the  clouds  ; 
Sun  their  bright  pinions  in  the  middle  sky ; 
Or  arch  their  palaces  beneath  the  hills, 
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With  stoaes  ineatimaMe,  studded  so 

That  sun  or  stars  were  useless  there. 

•  *  «  « 

'"'  there  they  dwell,  and  muse 

And  wander :  Beings  beautiful,  immortal 
Minds  vast  as  heaven,  eapacioas  as  the  sky ; 
Whose  thoughts  connect  Past,  Present  and  To  Come, 
And  glow  with  light  intense,  imperishable. 
So  in  the  starry  chambers  of  the  Sea 
And  Air-pavilions,  upper  Tabernacles, 
They  study  Nature's  secrets,  and  enjoy 
Ko  poor  dominion." 

These  and  many  snch  like  things  which  he  tells 
her,  awaken  doabt  and  fear  in  her  breast.  She 
cannot  fathom  him*     "  Once,^*  she  says — 

"  Once,  in  his  gentle  countenance,  methought. 
Love  grew  in  reverence,  as  my  lips  described 
The  power,  the  patience,  purity  and  faith, 
Of  our  Almighty  Father !  Then  1  hoped 
His  spirit,  tempered  by  its  earthly  passion. 
Fast  ripening  for  a  love  that  never  dies ! — 
Most  strange ! — Incomprehensible  the  more. 
The  more  I  think ! — All  tenderness,  all  love. 
He  seemed, — happy  and  social  as  a  child : — 
But  now  into  such  deeps  of  thought  he  lapses. 
So  like  despair,— as  makes  me  weep,  or,  rather, 
Tremble." 

Absalom  goes  to  the  battle,  and  consigns  Tamar 
to  Hadad^s  care.  He  withdraws  her  to  a  place  of 
safety,  nntU  he  learns  the  issue  of  the  fight.  He 
soon  hears  that  her  father  has  been  slain,  and  his 
troops  defeated.  Under  pretence  of  seeking  safety, 
he  then  flies  to  a  sequestered  place  in  the  wood, 
near  a  caTe.  He  here  informs  Tamar  of  her  fa* 
ther's  fate,  and  endeavors  to  persuade  her 

"  to  retire. 
And  piously,  on  some  far,  peaceful  shore. 
With  mingled  tears  embalm  his  memory." 

She  is  resolute  in  her  determination  to  return  to 
David,  and  firmly  refuses  his  earnest  solicitations. 
He  finally  becomes  enraged,  and,  in  an  altered 
tone,  exclaims — 

"Hold!  Hold! 
For  thou  must  hear.  If  deaf  to  love,  tbou'rt  not 
To  fearful  ecsta^. 

(Tamab  ttmrtUd:--hg  proceeds,  but  agitaUd  and  vrcfoJute.) 

^—Confide  in  me— 
I  can  transport  thee~0,  to  a  paradise. 
To  which  this  Canaan  is  a  darksome  span  :— 
Beings  shall  welcome-«erve  thee— lovely  as  Angels;— 
The  Elemental  Powers  shall  stoop :— the  Sea 
I>iselose  her  wonders,  and  receive  thy  feet 
Into  her  sapphire  chambers ;— orb^  ckrads 
Shall  chariot  ihee  from  sone  to  cone,  while  earth, 
A  dwindled  islet,  floats  beneath  thee ;— every 
Season  and  clime  shall  blend  for  thee  the  garland. 
The  abyss  of  Time  shaU  cast  its  secreU,— ere 
The  Flood  marred  primal  nature,— ere  this  Orb 
Stood  in  her  sUtion !  Thou  shalt  know  the  stars. 
The  houses  of  Eternity,  their  names, 
Their  courses,  destiny,— all  marvels  high. 

Tarn.    Talk  not  so  madly. 

Had,  {iMkemendy.)  Speak— answer- 
Wilt  thou  be  mine,  if  mistress  of  them  all  ? 

Tarn.    Thy  mien  appals  me  i— 1  know  not  what  I  fear  ?- 


Thou  woolds't  not  wrong  me,— reft  and  firtherleaB,— 
Confided  to  thee  as  a  sacred  trust-— 

Had.  {haughtily.)   My  power 
Is  questioned.    Whom  doet  thou  imagine  me  f 

7am.    Indeed  surpsssed  by  nothing  homan. 

Had.    Bah! 

Tom.    O,  Hadad,  Hadad,  what  onhaUowed  thcnght 
So  ruffles  and  transforms  thee  t 

Had.    Still,  still 
Thou  calPst  me  Hadad,— boy,  worm,  heritor, 
Of  a  poor,  vanquished,  tributary  King  !— 
Then  know  me. 

Ta$tu    Seraphs  hover  found  me ! 

Had.    Woman !  {etnggkag,  ae  with  r^f^^^g  omCmw,} 
What  thou  so  dotest  on — ^this  form — ^was  Hadad'a — 
But  I— the  spirit— I,  who  speak  through  these 
Clsy  lips,  and  glimmer  through  these  eyes, — 
Have  challenged  fellowship,  equality, 
With  Deathless  Ones, — ^prescient  Intelligences,— 
Who  scorn  Man  and  his  molehill,  and  esteem 
The  outgoing  of  the  morning,  yesterday ! — 
I,  who  commune  with  thee,  have  dared,  proved,  suilered. 
In  life,  in  death— and  in  that  state  whose  vsle 
Is  death's  first  issue !    I  could  freete  thy  Uood 
With  mysteries  too  terrible — of  Hades ! — 
Not  there  immured,  for  by  my  art  I  *acaped 
Those  confines,  and  with  Beings  dwelt — of  bright 
Unbodied  essence.    Canst  thou  note  coooeire 
The  love  that  could  persuade  me  to  these  fetters? — 
Abandoning  my  power— I,  who  could  touch 
The  firmament,  and  plunge  to  darkest  Sheol  ; 
Bask  in  the  sun's  orb,  fathom  the  green  sea, 
Even  while  I  speak  it— here  to  root  and  grow 
In  earth  again,  a  mortal,  abject  thing. 
To  win  and  to  enjoy  thy  love." 

Now  indeed  are  her  eyes  opened  to  his  real  efaip 
racter ;  but  she  is  not  dazzled  by  the  diaplay  of  tht 
pomp  and  power  and  wisdom  of  which  he  k  tfas 
master.  Her  heart  is  firm  in  the  faith  and  *  might 
of  God  and  angels,"  and  she  calls  opon  Heaves  ts 
forsake  her  not.  Hadad  perseveres  in  hia  eadea- 
Tors,  recounting  to  her  all  the  infinite  miseh^ 
which  he  has  dared  for  her  lore,  reminding  her 
that  she  is  parentless  and  given  over  beyend  the 
hope  of  rescue  to  his  power,  with  none  to  belp  ot 
friend  her,  and  urging  her,  by  ail  the  argimiettts 
which  he  can  adduce,  to  turn  to 

**  happiness  beyond  the  lot  of  mortal ; 
Beauty  unfading,  knowledge  like  the  Angels'; 
Glory,  and  sovereignty,  and  length  of  days." 

But  she  recoils  from  his  words  and  his  preacnce, 
and  exclaims — 

"  Heart,  hold  thou  firm !  God  look  on  me ! 
For  I  am  sore  beset !— If  'tis  my  cnme 
Not  to  have  abhorred  thee  utterly,  and  sealed 
My  ears  like  adamant,  nor  ventured,  once, 
Exchange  a  thought,— 'twas  diflicoll,  alaa! 
Seeing  that  form,  and  listening  to  a  toagns 
Employed  so  oft  in  noblest  eloquence, 
To  realise  thee  foul,  and  reprobate, — 
Abandoned,— hating  God, — cruelly  bent 
To  drag  a  frail,  bereaved,  unhappy  creatnc, 
Down  to  thy  own  dark  mansion-house  of  psia. 
But  now  I  know  thee,  I  abjure  thee,— hats  thee. 
More  than  unwittingly  I  loved,    Te  God 
I  cleave— on  God  I  call," 
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Thos  does  she  scoff  aod  sparn  him.  He  drags 
her  shriekiflg  into  the  caTern,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
meiit  a  party  of  Cherethites  pass  hy,  and  are  stmck 
with  astonishment  at  the  '  curses,  howling,  horrid 
Ua^hemy,'  which  sound  from  the  cave.  They 
veatare  tremblin^y  in  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
to  8Qccor  any  who  may  be  in  peril ;  but  they  find 
that  a  mightier  deliverer  than  they  has  been  before 
them.    The  foremost  among  them,  says  that  he 


"  One  like  the  chenibim,— 
Oie»Ub11y  glitterinf , — ^winged,  and  dassling  bright 
Af  ligbtning , — ehootiog  itom  his  bickering  eyeballs 
SparkJea  Uke  arrows.    All  tbe  care's  a-blaze 
With  red  efiiilgence ! — Foaming  on  the  groand, 
A  bowling,  withering,  ghast,  demoniac  shape, 
Carses,  and  gnash^  in  death's  agony." 

Thos  is  the  CTil  spirit  baffled,  and  faith  and  right- 
eousness triumph.  The  drama  is  well  and  power- 
fiiUy  written,  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  that 
bis  been  written  in  this  country.  Still  it  has 
some  faults.  Especially  do  we  think  that  the  re- 
bellion of  Absalom,  inasmuch  as  it  is  but  remotely 
conoected  with  the  main  event  which  the  play  is 
intended  to  body  forth,  occupies  too  much  space, 
and  is  made  quite  too  prominent  a  part.  The  cha- 
racter of  Hadad  is  well  drawn,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  a  portion  of  the  second  scene  in 
the  second  Act,  the  dignity  and  proud  bearing  of 
the  *  archangel  ruined,^  are  well  sustained.  The 
character  of  the  prophet,  Nathan,  is  also  well  con- 
ceired,  and  presented  in  a  pleasing  light.  The 
poet,  howcTer,  has  thrown  around  him  less  of  awe 
and  high  respect,  than  we  think  should  belong  to 
his  chamcter.  Tamar  is  skilfully  portrayed,  thou gh 
vith  too  little  force  and  indiriduality  for  a  genuine, 
high  creation* 

Bat  we  have  already  protracted  our  remarks 
upon  the  works  of  Mr.  Hillhouse  to  too  great  an 
extent  His  other  poems,  'The  Judgment'  and 
*  Sachem's  Wood,*  possess  no  claim  to  special  no- 
lice.  The  former,  we  think,  lacks  the  power  of 
high,  creatiTC  imagination,  requisite  for  tbe  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  subject — but  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  that  can  offend  good  taste,  and  this  is 
Qo  slight  recommendation. 

We  are  precluded  from  remarking  upon  his  Lite- 
rary Addresses,  farther  than  to  say,  that  they  are 
chastely  and  elegantly  written,  and  embody  just 
and  noble  Tiews  of  the  dignity  of  Learning,  and 
tbe  duties  of  literary  and  scientific  men.  We  are 
tempted  by  its  beauty  to  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  conclusion  of  his  Address,  upon  the 
'  Relatioos  of  Literature  to  a  Republican  Govern- 
ment/ After  dilating  upon  the  low  esteem  in 
which  high  literary  effort  is  held,  he  proceeds : 

"Trae-hearted  earnestness,  concentration  and  perseve- 
rance, woqM  effect  a  change.  Tbe  sincere  cooperation  of 
the  rich  wookt  pat  causes  in  action  that  would  soon  per- 
Tide  and  stimulate  the  whole  eommonity.  But  whatcTer 
present  disappointnient  may  await  hopes  Uke  these,  literary 


men  ought  ne?er  to  relax  their  eflbrts— never  to  undervalns 
their  noble  calling.  Overlooked  they  may  be  in  the  basy 
world,  or  beside  the  political  idols  of  the  day:  but  they 
have  sources  of  cheerfulness  and  sustaining  dignity  within, 
which  neither  fickle  fortune  nor  fickler  party  can  take  away. 
Their  peace  of  mind  is  not  laid  up  in  vessels  which  a  de* 
magogue  can  shatter ;  their  honors  are  not  transitoiy  as  the 
term  of  office;  their  independent  thoughts  are  not  tortured 
to  conformity  by  the  machinery  of  party ;  their  soul's  vital 
aspiration  is  not  staked  on  the  issue  of  a  canvass ;  <^d  age 
is  not  to  them  the  *  pining  atrophy'  of  worn-out  or  disap- 
pointed statesmen.  A  living  fount  of  mental  gladness  spar- 
kles in  Uieir  bosom.  Solitude  is  not  solitude  to  ihem: 
the  shadow  of  the  Past,  the  widespread  ever-varying  uni- 
rerse,  are  paasing  before  them,  and  visions  of  tbe  Future 
beckon  them  on.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  amidst  the  gisrs 
and  hurry  of  a  great  metropolis,  struck  with  the  results  of 
her  confederated  minds,  the  man  of  letters  may  feel  useless 
and  alone.  Let  him  reflect  that  all  usefulness  snJ  all  hap- 
piness are  a  compromise,  and  that  periodica]  eclipsea  are 
the  price  of  habitual  enUiusiasm.  Let  htm  ponder  and  com- 
pare ;  but  never  mistake  so  widely  ss  to  link,  even  in  wish, 
his  immortal  part  to  the  drag-rope  of  tbe  world's  affairs. 
Hia  pursuits  refer  to  higher  though  less  obvious  things ;  to 
ideal  beauty — abstract  truth — universal  interests — enduring 
principles.  They  bring  wealth  to  the  soul,  and  transport 
to  the  mind ;  they  drop  seeds  which  shoot  up  a  growth  for 
perpetuity ;  they  collect  radiance  for  the  torch  which  Faith 
waves  to  man,  contending  with  shadows  and  billows  on  this 
world's  shore,  ere  his  eye  catches  that  filed  and  pure  t»eam 
which  bums  alway  on  the  battlements  of  his  final  home." 

Such  was  the  ideal  which  Mr.  Hillhouse  formed 
to  himself  of  the  duties,  the  feelings,  and  the  call- 
ing of  a  literary  man;  and  his  own  practice  was  in 
conformity  thereto.  He  lived  a  life  of  quiet,  stu- 
dious retirement;  and  whatever  he  gave  to  the 
world,  was  the  result  of  long  continued  thought 
and  of  arduous  labor.  In  his  published  works,  you 
will  see  nothing  crude — nothing  unpolished — no- 
thing unworthy.  Care,  strict  attention,  and  a  high- 
minded  regard  for  their  moral  tendency,  character- 
ize his  writings,  rather  than  any  shiningly  emi- 
nent ability ;  but  the  reputation  which  these  qualities 
have  conferred  upon  him,  is  of  higher  and  more 
enduring  worth,  than  mere  talent,  nnallied  to  them, 
can  ever  bestow.  To  those  of  the  same  calling 
who  may  come  after  him,  he  has  left,  in  this-  re- 
spect, a  worthy  and  a  useful  example. 


THE  EARLY  HUGUENOTS. 

Ha.  T.  W.  Wbitb  ; 

Siitm  </  Iks  Swi^uTm  JJUrmnf  Mummpir, 

8iB ;  I  handkyoQ  a  narrative  account  of  some  of  the  early 
KogoesoCs.  It  is  copied  from  an  original  mannseript,  in 
the  possession  of  a  worthy  gentleman  of  Petersburg,  him- 
self a  descendant  of  the  Huguenots,  who  is  so  obliging  as 
to  allow  roe  the  pleasure  of  communicating  it  to  the  public, 
which  I  desire  to  do  through  the  pages  of  your  penodioal, 
should  you  find  it  convenient. 

The  gentleman  from  whom  this  narrative  was  obtained, 
has  in  his  possession  a  small  sword  handed  down  a  aacred 
relic  from  father  to  son,  through  several  generations  of  a 
Huguenot  family.  Tradition  says  that  this  sword  has  been 
used  in  fourteen  battles^nearly  all  of  which  occurred  ia 
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France,  daring  the  ciril  wars  of  that  kingdom.  This  sword 
was  used  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  possessor,  da- 
ring the  American  Revolution,  at  the  battle  of  Guilford, 
North  Carolina.  In  that  action  the  scabbard  was  lost,  bqt 
was  replaced  by  another  picked  up  on  the  field  during  the 
engagement.  Your  obedient  humble  serrant, 

Petertimrg,  Va.  C.  C. 

Letter  from  Johk  Duput  concerning  the  Hcouenots  that 
settled  in  Virginia.  Copied  from  the  original,  and  never 
before  published. 

I  received  your  friendly  letter  and  the  minntes 
of  several  associations,  and  thank  you  fdt  them. 
I  have  taken  notice  of  your  request,  to  give  you 
what  inforkn^tioti  I  could  concerning  the  emigration 
of  the  French  refugees,  which  I  shall  take  great 
pleasure  in  doing,  and  recording  the  noble  deeds  of 
my  ancestors,  who  left  their  country,  not  fearing 
the  wrath  of  their  king ;  ^'  but  endured  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible.'* 

My  grandfather^s  name  was  Bartholomew  Du- 
puy;  he  was  born  in  France  about  the  year  1650 
or  1653 ;  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  the 
French  army  as  a  common  soldier ;  served  four- 
teen years ;  and  in  that  time,  arose  to  the  command 
of  lieutenant,  and  was  often  sent  oat  on  the  re- 
cruiting business,  and  had  captain's  pay.  He  fought 
fourteen  battle's  in  FWndcrs,  besides  skirmishes  and 
duels,  and  thd  Lord  preserved  him  through  all. 

Their  manner  of  fighting  was  as  follows : — once 
a  year  they  fought  a  pitched  battle  in  Flanders, 
with  100,000  men  on  each  side,  afrd  fought^three 
days  successively.  The  first  day  the  anhies  fired 
at  one  another  the  whole  day,  and  at  night  slept  oni 
the  ground.  The  second  and  third  days  passed  in 
the  same  way,  until  about  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.  of 
the  third,  when  they  laid  down  their  guns,  drew 
their  swords  and  ran  to  meet  each  other,  and  fought 
hand  to  hand,  till  the  armies  were  so  thinned  that 
one  or  the  other  of  them  gave  way.  You  may 
know  that  the  carnage  was  exceeding  great. 

AC  (he  expiration  of  fourteen  years,  my  grand- 
father left  the  army  and  went  home  to  pass  a  re- 
tired life.  He  had  money  enough  to  settle  himself 
comfortably ;  bought  a  vineyard  for  JE^50,  and  mar- 
ried a  wife.  In  (he  year  1685,  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  Louis  the  fourteenth,  revoked  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  which  afiofded  toleration  to  Protestants. 
His  majesty  would  have  no  heretics  in  his  do- 
minions ;  all  his  subjects  must  be  Christians,  and 
every  person  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  or  die. 
Inquisitors  were  appointed  to  go  from  house  to 
bouse,  to  inquire  whether  the  people  would  turn. 
if  they  refused,  they  were  immediately  apprehend- 
ed ;  and  if  they  continued  impenitent,  were  forth- 
with put  to  death.  The  manner  of  the  death  of 
some  of  them  was  as  follows  : — a  cask  was  armed 
with  sharp  nails,  driven  through  the  staves,  and 
the  culprit,  or  rather  the  victim,  was  put  iii,  and  the 
cask  headed  and  rolled  to  and  fro^to  pooish  him  for 


his  obstinacy,  till  they  had  toitnred  him  rafficiefltlf 
for  his  rebellion,  when  the  cask  was  rolled  into  \U 
river  and  let  to  go  adrift.  Anotlier  mode  was Uus: 
they  had  pincers  to  pluck  out  their  finger-nails  and 
their  toe-nails,  in  order  to  make  them  saj  "Iim 
turn ;"  and  if  the  culprit  continued  obBtinate,  one  of 
his  arms  was  broken,  and  a  pail  of  cold  water  wu 
poured  on  it  to  increase  the  pain ;  and  after  onftboci, 
the  other  arm  was  treated  in  like  maDoer,  aod  then 
the  legs.  After  the  lapse  of  four  hoon,  a  red  hot 
iron  was  put  to  the  breast,  which  gave  the  finish- 
ing stroke.  Sometimes  they  used  the  iron  boot  to 
press  the  leg  with  screws,  to  compel  then  to  bt, 
**  I  will  turn ;''  and  sometimes  they  would  pirdaa 
them,  &nd  sometimes  put  them  to  deaib  instantij, 
lest  they  should  apostatize.  Some  were  banici 
and  some  drowned .  Thus  you  see, "  the  tender  nei- 
cies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel." 

One  day  the  priest  came  to  my  graodratheii 
house,  with  six  men.  He  saw  them  a-cotninf; 
drew  his  sword ;  and  ioli  them  to  stand  off.  Tii; 
priest  told  him  that  &e  must  be  taken ;— if  need  be, 
he  could  get  more  men.  My  grandfather  told  bio 
tliat  h6  wanted  only  a  little  time  to  consider  id 
take  advice,  and  then  he  would  siirrender  himseli. 
The  priest  said  that  his  request  was  reaaonable, 
and  that  he  would  grant  it  cheerfully.  So  th«y 
parted  good  friends.  Immediately,  my  grandtatb>:!r 
stepped  across  the  street  to  a  tailor^s  shop,  and  loM 
the  tailor  to  make  a  suit  of  man's  clothes  for  hi$ 
wife ;  to  have  them  done  in  six  hoois,  and  keep 
the  secret.  At  midnight  the  clothes  were  dooe: 
she  put  them  on,  and  passed  for  his  serrilor.  Tbf? 
imiAediately  started  ;  my  grandfather  weaiifig  b^s 
military  dress,  and  girding  on  his  sword,  and  pass- 
ing for  a  captain  of  the  anny-^e  haring  oftw 
traversed  the  country  in  that  garb  ontKe  recwiUBg 
service.  They  travelled  either  fourteen  or  eigh- 
teen days  before  they  got  out  of  France ;  ft^ 
stopped  every  day  to  give  an  account  of  ibfOJ* 
selves,  for  there  were  guards  at  every  crossing- 
place.  But  they  escaped  by  his  saying  that  he  *« 
the  king's  officer.  He  had  many  narrow  csape-s 
but  at  last  got  over  the  line,  and  sat  down  aod  sang 
the  praises  of  God,  in  the  fortieth  psal"^-  Ger- 
many rejoiced  to  see  their  protestant  brethren,  »k« 
had  escaped  out  of  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  ana  moon- 
ed that  so  many  were  massacred,  ft  inA^ 
souls  of  the  Protestants;  the  minisecTS  were  bom- 
ing  and  shining  ligte ;  tbe  prawes  of  tBe  IWecffier 
resounded  through  the  land,  ss  it  did  in  Virgtnii. 
in  the  time  of  the  gfew  revival.  '^^'*^^ 
caped  by  one  straC^em  or  other;  and  tBoostfJ^ 
were  put  to  the  most  barbarous  deaths.  The  re  c* 
gees  remained  in  GerftftUiy  about  fburtseu  f^ 
By  this  time  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  kingftwrf,  made  encouraging  pp^ 
sals  for  them  to  repair  to  England.  Nmnbersif- 
cepted  and  went.  After  they  had  beet  *««  ^*' 
years,  the  king-  of  England  issood  a  proclaatttjo" 
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to  ail  sQch  as  woaid  go  to  settle  the  new  country, 
called  Virginia,  (after  the  Virgin  Queen)  that  he 
would  pay  their  passage,  give  them  as  much  land  as 
they  might  want,  find  them  proYision  for  one  year 
and  ams  and  ammunition  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  Indians  : — that  they  should  enjoy  what  re- 
ligion they  pleased ;  take  in  what  minister  they 
pleased,  and  expel  him  when  they  pleased ;  that 
they  should  have  a  parish  to  themselves  and  not 
he  under  the  control  of  the  government,  in  respect 
to  their  parochial  affairs ;  which  privilege  they  en- 
joy to  this  day. 

.UI  which  the  king  faithfully  performed.  In  the 
year  1700,  great  numbers  of  Huguenots  landed  in 
America ;  some  on  James  river,  and  some  on  the 
Rappahannock.  They  selected  for  their  place  of 
rtvsidence,  the  Manikin  Town,  an  old  deserted  vil- 
lage of  the  Manikin  Indians,  and  settled  on  the 
biok  of  the  river.  Each  settler  took  a  small  strip 
of  land,  running  from  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect,  the  settlement 
eiLtended  about  (bur  miles  along  the  river.  There 
the  Hoguenots  built  a  house  for  the  worship  of 
God,  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement.  Here  they 
had  worship  twice  a  day  on  the  Sabbath;  con- 
ducting the  service  after  the  manner  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Such  sweet  singing  I  have  never  heard 
since.  They  kept  op  worship  in  their  families, 
three  times  a  day. 

They  fixed  the  bounds  of  their  parish,  and  call- 
ed it  King- William  Parish,  afler  the  name  of  their 
Jung. 

There  was  no  settlement  nearer  than  Richmond 
town,  yet  the  Indians  never  hurt  them ;  the  Lord 
had  said  *'  touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  pro- 
phets no  harm.^* 

There  was  no  mill  nearer  than  the  mouth  of 
Failia^  Creek,  twenty  miles  distant ;  and  they  had 
no  horses,  but  were  obliged  to  carry  their  com  on 
their  ba«ks  to  the  mill. 

When  their  children  were  grown  up,  they  had 
not  land  enough ;  they  wrote  to  the  king  to  re- 
quest a  grant  of  more  land.  He  ordered  ten  thou- 
sand acres  more  to  be  laid  off  and  joined  to  their 
pan&h  bounds. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  narrative  of  what  my 
father  told  me,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  If 
aay  thing  in  it  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  shall 
think  myself  weO  paid  for  my  trouble.  You  must 
sort  it  as  we  do  our  frost-bitten  corn.  I  have  not 
corrected  nor  transcribed  it. 

^  The  ^orks  of  the  Lord  are  great ;  sought  out 
of  all  who  take  pleasure   in  thftm."    Let  chil- 
dren s  children  rehearse  the  great  works  of  the 
Lord  and  the  next  age  prolong  his  praise. 
I  am,  dear  brother. 
Yours, 

John  Dupuv. 


THE  ACORN.     A   POEM. 

BV   MBS.  8BBA  SMITH. 

An  Acorn  fell  from  an  old  oak  tree, 
And  lay  on  the  frosty  ground — 

"  Oh,  what  shall  the  fate  of  the  Acorn  be  ?" 
Was  whispered  all  around, 

By  low-toned  voices,  chiming  sweet, 
Like  a  flowret*s  bell  when  swung — 

And  grasshopper  steeds  were  gathering  fleet. 

And  the  beetle's  hoofs  up-rung — 

• 

For  the  woodland  Fays  come  sweeping  past 

in  the  pale  autumnal  ray, 
Where  the  forest  leaves  were  falling  fast. 

And  the  Acorn  quirering  lay ; 
They  came  to  tell  what  its  fate  should  be, 

Though  life  was  unrerealed  ; 
For  life  is  a  holy  mystery,  . 

Where'er  it  is  concealed. 

They  came  with  gifts  that  should  life  bestow. 

The  dew  and  the  living  air— 
The  bane  that  should  work  it  deadly  woe 

Was  found  with  the  Fairies  there, 
in  the  grey  moss  cop  was  the  mildew  brought. 

And  the  worm  in  a  rose-leaf  roll'd. 
And  many  things  with  destruction  fraught, 

That  its  fate  were  quickly  told. 

But  it  needed  not ;  for  a  blessed  fate 

Was  the  Acorn's  doomed  to  be~> 
The  spirits  of  earth  should  its  birth-time  wait, 

And  watch  o'er  its  destiny. 
To  a  little  sprite  was  the  task  assigned 

To  bury  the  Acorn  deep, 
Away  from  the  frost  and  searching  wind, 

When  they  through  the  forest  sweep. 

I  laughed  outright  at  the  small  thing's  toil, 

As  he  bowed  beneath  the  spade. 
And  balanced  his  gossamer  wings  the  while 

To  look  in  the  pit  he  made  ; 
A  thimble's  depth  it  was  scarcely  deep, 

When  the  spade  aside  he  threw. 
And  rolled  the  Acorn  away  to  sleep 

In  the  hush  of  dropping  dew. 

The  spring-time  came  with  its  fresh,  warm  air. 

And  its  gush  of  woodland  song — 
The  dew  came  down,  and  the  rain  was  there. 

And  the  sunshine  rested  long — 
Then  soAly  the  black  earth  turned  aside. 

The  old  leaf  arching  o'er, 
And  up,  where  the  last  year's  leaf  was  dried. 

Came  the  Acorn  shell  once  more. 

With  coiled  stem,  and  a  pale  green  hue. 

It  look'd  bat  a  feeble  thing — 
Then  deeply  iu  roots  abroad  it  threw, 

Its  strength  from  the  earth  to  bring. 
The  woodland  sprites  are  gathering  round. 

Rejoiced  that  the  task  is  done ; 
That  another  life  from  the  noisome  ground. 

Is  up  to  the  pleasant  sun. 

The  young  child  pass'd  with  a  careless  tread, 

And  the  germ  had  well-nigh  crush'd — 
Bnt  a  spider,  launched  on  her  airy  thread. 

The  cheek  of  the  stripling  brushed — 
He  little  knew  as  he  started  back, 

How  the  Acorn's  fate  was  hung. 
On  the  very  point  in  the  spider's  track. 

Where  the  web  on  his  cheek  was  flung. 
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The  Autumn  came,  and  it  stood  alone, 

And  bowed  as  the  wind  passM  by — 
The  wind,  that  uttered  its  dirge-like  moan 

In  the  old  oak,  sear  and  dry — 
And  the  hollow  branches  creak'd  and  sway'd, 

But  they  bent  not  to  the  blast, 
For  the  stout  oak-tree  where  centuries  play'd 

Was  sturdy  to  the  last. 

A  school-boy  beheld  the  lithe,  young  shoot, 

And  his  knife  was  instant  out. 
To  sever  the  stalk  from  the  spreading  ropt. 

And  scatter  the  buds  about ; 
To  peel  the  bark  in  curious  rings. 

And  many  a  notch  and  ray, 
To  beat  the  air  till  it  whizzing  sings. 

Then  idly  cast  away. 

His  hand  was  staid,  he  knew  not  why — 

'Twas  a  presence  breathed  around, 
A  pleading  out  from  Uie  deep,  blue  sky, 

And  up  frtMnthe  teeming  ground. 
It  told  of  the  care,  that  had  larish^d  been 

In  sunshine  and  in  dew. 
Of  the  many  things  that  had  wrought  a  screen 

When  peril  around  it  grew. 

It  told  of  the  oak  that  once  had  bow'd 

As  feeble  a  thing  to  see- 
But  now,  when  the  storm  was  raging  loud 

It  wrestled  mightily. 
There's  a  deeper  thought  on  the  school«boy*s  brow, 

A  new  lore  at  his  heart. 
And  he  ponders  much,  as  with  footsteps  slow. 

He  turns  him  to  depart. 

Up  grew  the  twig,  with  a  rigor  bold, 

In  the  shade  of  the  parent  tree. 
And  the  old  oak  knew  that  his  doom  was  told 

When  the  sapling  sprang  so  free. 
Then  the  fierce  winds  came,  and  they  raging  tore 

The  hollow  limbs  away ; 
And  the  damp  moss  crept  from  the  earthy  floor 

Around  the  time-worn  trunk  and  gsey. 

The  young  oak  grew,  and  proudly  grew. 

For  its  roots  were  deep  and  strong ; 
And  a  shadow  broad  on  the  earth  it  threw, 

And  the  sunlight  lingered  long 
On  its  glossy  leaf,  where  the  flickering  light 

Was  flung  to  the  evening  sky, — 
And  the  wild-bird  came  to  its  airy  height 

And  taught  her  young  to  fly. 

In  acorn  time  came  the  truant  boy 

With  a  wild  and  eager  look. 
And  he  marked  the  tree  with  a  wondering  joy. 

As  the  wind  the  great  limbs  shook. 
He  look'd  where  the  moss  on  the  north  side  grew, 

The  gnarled  arms  out-spread. 
The  solemn  shadow  the  huge  tree  threw 

As  it  towered  above  his  head : 

And  vague-like  fears  the  boy  surround, 

In  the  shadow  of  that  tree ; 
So  growing  up  from  the  darksome  ground, 

Like  a  giant  mystery. 
His  heart  beaU  quick  to  the  squirrel's  tread 

On  the  withered  leaf  and  dry, 
And  he  lifts  not  up  his  awe-struck  head 

As  the  eddying  wind  sweeps  by. 

And  regally  the  stout  oak  stood, 

In  its  vigor  nod  its  pride  ; 
A  monareh  owned  in  the  solemn  wood. 

With  a  sceptre  spreading  wide — 


No  more  in  the  wintrr  blast  to  bow. 

Or  rock  in  the  Summer  breese, 
But  draped  in  green,  or  star-like  snow. 

Reign  king  of  the  forest  trees. 

And  a  thousand  years  it  firmly  grew, 

And  a  thoMand  blasts  defied^ 
And  mighty  in  strength,  its  broad  snni  tHrew 

A  ahadow  dense  and  wide- 
It  grew  where  the  rocks  were  bunting  oot 

From  the  thin  and  heaving  soil- 
Where  the  ocean's  roar,  and  the  sailoi's  shoot, 

Were  mingled  in  wild  turmoil— 

Where  the  far-off  sound  of  the  restless  deep 

Came  up  with  a  booming  swell, 
And  the  white  foam  dash'd  to  the  rocky  iteep; 

But  it  loved  the  tumult  well. 
Then  its  huge  limbs  creak'd  in  the  midnight  air. 

And  joined  in  the  rude  uproar ; 
For  it  loved  the  storm  and  the  lightning's  (;lare, 

And  the  sound  of  the  breaker's  roar. 

The  bleaching  bones  of  the  sea-bird'i  prey 

Were  hesp'd  on  the  rocks  below ; 
And  the  bald-head  eagle,  fierce  and  grey, 

Look'd  off  from  its  topoiost  bough. 
Where  its  shadow  lay  on  the  quiet  wave, 

The  light  boat  often  swung, 
And  the  stout  ship,  sared  from  the  ocean  pate, 

Her  cable  round  it  flung. 

Change  came  to  the  mighty  things  of  eaith— 

Old  empires  pass*d  aw^— 
Of  the  generations,  that  had  birth, 

O  Death !  where,  where  were  they? 
Yet  fresh  and  green  the  brave  oak  stood, 

Nor  dream'd  it  of  decay, 
Though  a  thousand  times  in  the  Automn  wood 

Its  leavea  on  the  pale  earth  lay. 

A  sound  comes  down  on  the  forest  tiees. 

An  echoing  from  the  hill — 
It  floats  far  off  on  the  Sunmier  breeze. 

And  the  shore  resounds  it  shrill 
Lo !  the  monareh  tree  no  more  shall  stand 

Like  a  watch-tower  of  the  main— 
The  8tit>kes  fall  thick  from  the  woodman's  hind, 

And  it  falling  shakes  the  plsin. 

The  stout  live  oak— 'twas  a  worthy  tree, 

And  the  builder  mark'd  it  out ; 
And  he  smiled  its  angled  limbs  to  see. 

As  he  measured  the  trunk  lUwut. 
Already  to  him  was  a  gallant  barque 

Careering  the  rolling  deep. 
And  in  sunshine,  calm  or  tempest  dark. 

Her  way  she  will  proudly  keep. 

The  chisel  clicks,  and  the  hammer  rings. 

And  the  merry  jeat  goes  round ; 
While  he  who  longest  and  loudest  sings 

Is  the  stoutest  workman  found 
With  jointed  rib,  and  trunnetted  plank 

The  work  goes  gaily  on. 
And  light-spoke  oaths,  when  the  gl4ss  they  dnni 

Are  beard  till  the  task  is  done. 

She  sits  on  the  stocks,  the  skeleton  ship, 

With  her  oaken  ribs  all  bare. 
And  the  child  looks  up  with  parted  lip, 

As  it  gathen  fuel  there- 
with brimless  hat,  the  bare-foot  boy 

Looks  round  with  strange  amaze. 
And  the  dreams  of  a  Sailor's  life  of  jor 

Are  mingling  in  that  gaze* 
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Withgraeefsl  waist,  and  carringa  brave 

Tke  trim  hall  tiraits  the  sea — 
And  ilrt  proadiy  8to(^  to  the  crested  ware 

While  rottnd  go  the  cheehngs  three. 
Her  prow  swells  up  from  the  yeasty  deep. 

Where  it  planged  in  foam  and  spmy ; 
And  the  glad  waves  gathering  round  her  sweep, 

Aod  booy  her  in  their  play. 

ThoQ  weit  aobly  reared,  O  heart  of  oak  ! 

Uk  the  soand  of  the  ocean  roar, 
Where  the  sarging  wave  o'er  the  rough  rock  broke, 

Aad  bellowed  along  the  shore — 
lad  how  wilt  thou  in  the  storm  rejoice. 

With  the  wind  through  spar  and  shroud. 
To  hear  a  sound  like  the  forest  voice, 

When  the  blast  was  raxing  loud ! 

With  snow-white  sail,  and  streamers  gay. 

She  sits  like  an  ocean  sprite, 
Careehng  od  in  her  tmckless  way 

in  soashine  or  dark  midnight— 
Her  coarse  is  laid  with  fearless  skill. 

For  brare  hearts  man  the  helm — 
And  the  joyous  winds  her  canrass  fill*- 

Shall  the  wave  the  stout  ship  whelm  ? 

On,  on  she  goes,  where  the  icebergs  roll, 

Like  floating  cities  by — 
Where  meteors  flash  by  the  northern  pole. 

And  the  merry  dancers  fly — 
Where  the  glittering  light  is  backward  flung 

From  icy  tower  and  dome. 
And  the  frozen  shrouds  are  gaily  hong 

With  gems  from  the  ocean  foam. 

On  the  Indian  sea  was  her  shadow  cast. 

As  it  lay  like  moulten  gold, 
And  her  pendent  shroud  and  lowering  mast 

Seem'd  twice  on  the  waters  told. 
The  idle  canrass  slowly  swung 

As  the  spicy  breese  went  by, 
And  strange,  rare  music  around  her  rung 

From  the  palm  tree  growing  nigh. 

0  gaUant  ship,  thou  dtd'st  bear  with  thee 

The  gay  and  the  breaking  heart, 
And  weeping  eyes  look*d  out  to  see 

Thy  white-spread  sails  depart. 
And  when  the  rattling  casement  told 

Of  many  a  periled  ship, 
The  anxious  wife  her  babes  would  fold, 

And  pray  with  trembling  lip. 

The  petral  wheelM  in  its  stonny  flight— 

The  wind  piped  shrill  and  high — 
On  the  top-mast  sat  a  pale,  bine  light. 

That  flickered  not  to  the  eye — 
The  black  cloud  came  like  a  banner  down, 

And  down  came  the  shrieking  blast — 
The  qDivering  ship  on  her  beams  is  thrown, 

And  gone  are  helm  and  mast. 

Helmless,  bent  on  before  the  gale, 

She  ploughs  the  deep-trough'd  wave — 
A  gurgling  sound— a  frcnsied  wail — 

And  the  ship  hath  found  a  grave. 
And  thus  is  the  fate  of  the  Ac^n  told,. 

That  fell  from  the  old  oak  tree. 
And  the  woodland  Fays  in  the  frosty  mould 

Preserved  ibr  its  destiny. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Now  this  is  death — *tis  more,  'tis  Infamy. 

What  sound  is  there  ?  Can  it  be  he  T 

Hark !  Is  that  his  voice  ?  Is  it  not  the  wind  T 

Rebecca  had  passed  through  the  pageantry  of  that  day 
without  realizing  the  full  import  of  all  she  had  seen  and 
heard.  She  had  not  fully  realized  that,  what  she  wit- 
nessed in  this  august  parade  of  justice,  and  in  these  for- 
mal solemnities,  was  a  cruel  conspiracy  against  her  charac- 
ter and  life. 

There  is  a  principle  of  our  nature  which  prepares  us  for 
great  events  and  sudden  exigences.  Something  of  this  is 
seen  even  in  the  condemned  criminal,  as  he  stands  under 
the  gibbet,  w  ith  the  fatal  cord  about  his  neck,  ready  to  be 
launched  into  eternity.  The  pomp,  display,  solemn  prepa- 
ration and  procession,  and  more  than  all,  the  sight  of  nu- 
merous spectators,  divert  his  mind  and  rob  even  such  a 
death  as  his  of  half  its  terrors.  The  poor /don  now  almost 
believes  himself  a  hero.  We  see  and  feel  the  force  of  this 
principle  in  the  occurrence  of  dreadful  aox'idents,  and  in 
the  report  of  painful  tidings  concerning  those  we  most 
dearly  love.  The  very  magnitude  of  such  awful  occurren- 
ces blunts  our  mind's  perception,  and  renders  our  grief  less 
poignant,  because  of  our  incapacity  to  conceive  the  full 
import  of  the  evil.  To  realise,  at  once,  the  extent  of  our 
afflictions,  might  entirely  prostrate  our  powers  of  mind  and 
body,  and  perhaps  destroy  our  lives. 

So  also,  when  the  truth  unfolds  to  our  apprehension, 
and  we  come  to  view,  in  detail,  the  most  aggravating  fea- 
tures of  our  misfortunes,  we  find  a  wise  provision  in  our 
natures  for  the  alleviation  of  our  sufferings.  The  almost 
imperceptible  degrees  by  which  we  are  brought  to  realise 
our  true  condition,  seem  to  fit  our  minds  gradually  for  the 
worst,  and  thus  to  lessen  somewhat  the  poignancy  of  our 
distress. 

In  our  last  chapter,  we  endeavored  to  describe  the  terror 
and  anguish  of  the  unfortunate  Quakeress  at  her  trial. 
Borne,  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  from  the  church  back 
again  to  her  place  of  confinement,  she  had  there  been  left 
to  recover  her  recollections  as  she  best  might. 

But  it  was  a  long  time  after  the  shades  of  night  had  set- 
tled over  the  restored  quietness  of  the  village,  before  she 
did  recover  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties.  Here,  in 
her  lone  prison  chamber,  sat  the  solitary  girl.  Supported  by 
the  same  low  pallet,  on  which  ahe  had  witnessed  the  death 
of  Old  Meg,  she  seemed  the  personation  of  grief  and  des- 
pair. Here,  in  her  first  moments  of  recollection,  a  thousand 
thoughts  crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  her.  The  intensity 
of  her  feelings,  and  the  suddenness  of  her  recovery,  pro- 
duced a  pressure  upon  her  senses,  which,  for  an  instant, 
seemed  to  quicken  her  memory ;  and  the  past,  like  the  re- 
collected fragments  of  an  old  dream,  yras  brought  rapidly 
before  her  mind.  It  was  a  moment  when  all  the  posf,  all 
the  pains,  pleasures,  fears  of  the  past — when  the  progress 
and  whole  tenor  of  her  life  was  condensed  into  one  vivid 
preseni.  She  thought  of  her  childhood ;  of  the  time  when 
she  was  free  to  roam  wherever  she  willed,  skipping  over 
rock  and  rill,  and  amid  bush  and  brake,  in  the  unrestrained 
enjoyment  of  all  her  innocent  pastimes.  She  thought  of 
her  dear  parents  and  beloved  people,  their  wrongs  and  per- 
secutions, and  of  her  own  share  in  bringing  misfortunes 
upon  her  peaceful  kindred.  Even  in  this  darkest  hour,  she 
cherished  their  memory.  Then,  she  thought  of  a  later 
period—of  herself,  as  a  grown-up  woman— of  her  oare  and 
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compassion  for  Old  Meg,  and  the  conseqaence  ;  of  her  in- 
timacy with  Anne  Elliot ;  then  of  the  brother,  and  the  Lover. 
With  his  idea  came  hope  and  ecstasy ;  and  agsiin,  ecstasy 
was  succeeded  liy  ten-fold  anguish  ;  and  then  again,  came 
Hope.    Hope !  How  much  is  in  that  word ! 

'*  Will  he,  can  he  sare  me!"  ejaculated  the  disconsolate 
maiden,  and  instantly  hope  itself  would  flee.  Even  hope 
would  vanish,  as  she  recollected  her  history,  and  the  his- 
tory of  this  awful  delusion  ;  as  she  thought  of  her  long  con- 
finement ;  and,  lustly,  of  her  own  tritil  and  condemnation. 
Yet,  when  she  could  not  forget  the  promises  of  Charles, 
Hope  would  again  revive  and  linger  al>ont  her  wrtmg  heart, 
like  a  ministering  spirit.  "  If  it  be  in  the  power  of  mortal 
to  save,  Charles  will  never  desert  his  own  Rebecca." 
With  this  one  thought,  ever  so  grateful  to  the  heart  of  fond, 
confiding  woman,  eame  a  flood  of  tears ;  and  with  them, 
came  relief.  In  this  reflection  alone,  that  there  still  breath- 
ed, the  human  being  who,  she.ftn^w,  felt  an  interest  in  her 
welfare  deep  as  in  his  own,  there  was  infinite  consolation ; 
and  her  bosom  seemed  to  heave,  as  by  an  impulsive  effort, 
to  cast  away  the  bitter  waters  of  grief;  and  to  pour  out, 
with  that  gushing  fountain,  the  memory,  if  not  half  the 
burden  of  her  woes. 

if  the  calm  which  succeeded  in  the  mind  of  our  heroine, 
was  not  that  of  entire  confidence  and  security,  it  was  still 
more,  it  was  the  peaceful  calm  of  conscious  innocence.  It 
was  a  calm  rivalling  the  hushed  quietness  of  that  midnight 
hour,  and  in  which  there  seemed  a  *'  still  small  voice,"  whis- 
pering peace  and  consolation — inviting  the  wretched  and 
careworn  to  trust  implicitly  in  Him,  who  was  able  to  help, 
when  human  aid  could  avail  no  more.  Rebecca  fell  upon 
her  knees  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  implored  that  being 
who  can  so  easily  frustrate  the  evil  machinations  of  men 
and  devils.  She  "  cast  all  her  grievous  burdens  on  the 
I«ord ;"  and  having  prayed  fervently  to  Him, "  who  hears  the 
young  ravens  when  they  cry,"  arose  from  her  humble  pos- 
ture, more  confident  and  more  serene. 

Scarcely  had  she  resumed  her  former  position,  when  her 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  loud  noise  without  the  jail. 
She  listened  in  breathless  anxiety.  The  sounds  grew 
louder,  and  seemed  like  the  attempts  of  persons  who  wish- 
ed to  force  an  entrance.  "  He  has  come  !  he  has  come ! 
I  knew  he  would  not  leave  me  to  perish,"  shouted  the  anx- 
ious girl,  clasping  her  hands  and  rushing  from  side  to  side 
of  her  prison  chamber.  Again  she  listened,  in  order  to 
catch  the  tones  of  the  well-known  voice  of  her  lover.  But 
there  was  no  voice  distinguishable  ;  and  presently  all  noise 
ceased  entirely.  Indeed,  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by 
the  operators  so  loud  as  to  be  beard.  The  agiuted  girl 
now  continued  to  wait,  with  a  trembling  and  intense  inte- 
rest. Soon  after,  she  ascertained  that  their  exertions  wero 
renewed  in  another  quarter.  Then  she  heard  a  heavy 
crash.  A  shout  followed  ;  and  immediately  she  knew  they 
had  broke  through  ioto  the  interior  of  the  building.  A  mo- 
ment after,  there  was  a  loud  tramp  of  feet,  and  a  rush  along 
the  narrow  passage  which  led  to  her  own  door.  Being  now 
fully  assured  of  safety^  she  spr«n]f  forward  to  welcome  her 
deliverer.  A  violent  beating,  such  ii»  the  bolts  and  bars 
could  not  long  withstand,  had  already  commenced.  A 
few  minutes  sufllced  to  overcome  these,  and  the  besiegers 
instantly  rnshcd  into  the  apartment.  Rebecca  met  them 
at  the  threshhold,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
foremost. 

"  I  knew,  Charles,  thou  wouldst  not  forsake  me.  You 
have  come  to  rescue  mc  ?  Speak  !  dear  Charles,"  said  the 
trembling  girl,  in  a  hesitating  voice  and  manner,  as  the  idea 
now  first  forced  itself  upon  her  that  be  might  not  bo  her 
lover. 

*'  Aye  '  I  hm>€  come  to  save  thee,  Rebecca,'*  returned  a 
voice  very  unlike  the  voice  of  Charles  Elliot ;  the  tones  of 
which  were  not  less  harsh  from  hearing  thai  namt  pro- 


nounced by  the  trusting  maiden.  **  I  will  proTide  ior  thee 
now.  There  is  nought  to  fear  now  Rebecca ;  for  /  will  take 
care  of  thee  as  safely  and  as  faithfully  as  *  dear  CtnHes* 
himself,"  continued  Brown,  bitterly, 

"  Rather  leave  me  here,  and  let  me  perish ;  for  beaer  is 
it  to  die  than  owe  life  to  thee,"  said  the  aloMwt  frantic 
Quakeress,  struggling  to  free  herself  from  his  (inn  grasp. 

"Thou  canst  not  escape  me,  Rebecca;  and  it  will  little 
avail  thee  to  essay  it.  Thou  art  mine,  at  last ;  and  there 
are  enough  here  to  bold  fast  such  a  precious  prise  as  thou. 
Ho !  my  pretty  bird.  Hist !  be  still !  I  say.  W«^ep  and 
wail  as  ihou  wilt,  thou  shalt  not  go  frmn  ae.  Assist  oh» 
here,  Philip,  to  manage  this  stubborn  maiden.  Let  the 
rest  of  your  men  keep  good  watch  without." 

In  obedience  to  this  command  a  figure  scarcely^  percep- 
tible, advanced  through  the  darkness  and  seised  bold  of 
the  aflfrighted  Rebecca.  King  Philip— for  it  was  no  other 
than  this  noted  warrior,  with  his  dnrk  foresters  that  bad  as- 
sisted Brown  in  breaking  the  jail — then  ordered  those  of 
his  followers  who  had  entered  with  himself  and  Brown,  to 
withdraw  from  the  prison  by  the  way  they  had  eotnc  in. 
Himself  and  Brown  followed,  supporting  and  bearing  aloug 
the  unwilling,  though  unresisting  Quakeress.  It  mis  not 
until  brought  out  into  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  was 
then  shining  clear  and  full,  that  she  became  aware  of  her 
real  situation.  She  now  saw  herself  surrounded  by  a  Ivp* 
company  of  fierce  looking  savages.  Brown,  by  whom  sbe 
knew  these  dark-visaged  men  had  been  instigated  to  tl.u 
act,  and  whom  she  had  learned  to  fear  more  than  the  wild- 
est savage  of  the  wilderness,  she  discovered  to  be  the  oaU 
white  man.  Having  committed  their  phsoser  to  the  safr 
keeping  of  their  companions,  a  consultation,  apart,  was 
held  by  Mr.  George  Brown  and  the  Sachem  of  Pokattcke: 

"  White  brother  remembers  his  promise  ?**  coini&en4*ed 
King  Philip ;  with  Indian  brevity. 

"Aye,  Sir  Chief,  and  have  made  it  good,**  answered 
Brown. 

"  Let  not  the  white  man  prove  traitor  to  his  red  bn»t!.er. 
I  have  saved  for  hio»  his  white  squaw,  but  he  has  not  punt- 
ed out  the  wigwam  of  the  Chief  of  the  pale  faces,**  re- 
turned Philip:  meaning  by  these  last  words  the  residet.ct' 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  settlement. 

"  Very  true.  But  the  great  Sachem  well  knows  I  must 
take  care  of  this  woman,"  responded  Brown. 

"  Nay,  brother,  the  squaw  shall  be  cared  lor.  M3- own 
young  warriors  shall  attend  the  daughter  of  the  pale  fare . 
and  my  own  two  sons  shall  carry  her  to  the  wigwam  ct 
their  mother,  at  Pokanoket,"  said  the  wily  Chief. 

"  By  no  means.  That  cannot  be,"  quoth  Brown.  **  It  i« 
not  the  custom  of  the  Great  King  Philip  to  trust  the  member 
of  his  sons  among  another  race.  No  more  will  the  pale 
faces  commit  their  women  alone  into  the  hands  of  the  red 
man;"  continued  he,  somewhat  adroitly  elucidating  arl 
enforcing  his  ideas,  by  appealing  to  the  well-known  preju- 
dices of  the  Indian.  An  altercation  then  ensued  too  loos 
to  be  here  related ;  the  import  of  which  was  as  follows  . 

It  seemed  Brown  either  had,  or  was  believed  by  PhU.,* 
to  have  engaged  to  deliver  up  the  village  to  these  sav^'^ 
and  show  them  the'  dwellings  of  the  principal  inhabnact* 
on  condition  that  they  would  assist  him  to  liberate  tUi^f*'*. 
from  prison.    It  matters  not  whether  Brown  so  nnderstoi^^l 
the  eompact  or  not,  certain  it  is  King  Philip  did,  and  stre- 
nuously insisted  on  such  a  construction'^ to  comply  ««"< 
which,  the  other  party  now  found  bimsslf  in  circaffistaoce* 
most  unfavorable.    Brown  dared  not  surrender   Rc4i«>r4*s 
entirely  to  the  custody  of  bis  savage  acconpliccs.    He 
had  too  much  knowledge  and  distrust  of  Indian  ^laiacTer 
To  take  her  into  the  village  was  utterly  impracticable  ani^ 
out  of  the  question*    Philip  himself  would  not  allon  su.'i 
a  dangerous  step  ;  for  he  was  too  expert  a  warrior  to  c  .< 
cumber  a  battle-field  with  a  woman's  presence.    Tberr  w  j« 
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irse  «hirb  the  selfithneu,  I  will  add  humnnily,  'each  wan  that  night  proHocuiiiig.    Foarful  uf  being  foiled 
ivggrtted  in  this  dilemma.    This  was  to  go  him^  in  his  last  attfinpt  to  olttaiii  pusAc^iMion  of  Ri:l>rcca,  BroHn 


teberra  to  the  forest  with  two  or  three  of  the  In< 

'ui%  Philip  and  the  rest  to  work  their  pleasure 

etilement. 

m  nec-eMity  than  choice,  the  wise  Sachem  pre- 


felt  and  fought  m  ith  the  fury  of  a  dettpenido.  But  the  other, 
the  younger,  and  also  the  least  practihcd  in  tlio  urt  of  de- 
fence,  seemed  content  to  pnrry,  an  well  as  he  could,  the 
rapid  tiirusts  of  his  adversary.  Fighting  only  in  self-dc- 
l^lersuj^stion.  It  was  the  hour  of  midnight, '  fence,  he  at  first  gradually  fell  hack  hrfore  Brovvn's  supe- 
as  pressing  on;  hence  he  must  make  a  decision, ;  rior  skill,  until  aware  of  his  extreme  danger  i»  neglecting 
<^portunity.  The  breaking  of  the  jail  had  not  'every  op{>ortunity  of  retaliation,  nhen  thus  engaged  with  a 
or  of  great  length,  but  an  alarm  might  quickly  quick  swordsman,  he  was  forced  to  make  a  firm  si«nd  for 
I  the  utmost  secrecy  was  all  important  in  Indian  his  own  safety.  Still  he  felt  unwilling  to  seek  his  adver- 
So,  gatiteriog  all  the  information  possible  from !  sary's  life. 

(pecting  the  houses  of  the  principal  inhabitants —  ''Desist!  Desist,  Sir.  Brown!  This  is  too  unseemly. 
u  always  likes  to  take  Chiefs  among  his  cap-  Know,  that  1  have  never  cherished  aught  of  hatred  or  ma- 
oade  a  virtue  of  necessity;  entrusted  Rebecca  to ;  lice  against  thee,  great  as  has  been  tli>  provocation,  and 
and  also  gave  him  two  noble  looking  warriors,  \  thou  dost  kjelieve,  I  have  never  feared  lliee.  Yet,  1  would 
us,  as  guides.  not  conspire  lo  take  thy  life,  or  do  so,  were  it  in  my  power." 

the  warlike  Sachem  and  all  his  followers  to  **l{o\  that,  Iwy,  was  spoken  modestly.  l>r,  there  is 
iir  silent  way  towards  the  village  with  their  much  thou  wouldst  do,  if  thou  tfcrr  al>lo,— so  now  do  thy 
poses,  wc  shall  for  the  present,  follow  the  move-  very  worst ;  and  I  warn  lliee,  ihou  shalt  never  again  thwart 
liown  and  his  guides,  as  they  conduct  towards  the  purpose  of  mine.  1  defy  thee— 1  hate  thee,  C-harles  Klliot ! 
,  their  unfortunate  prisoner.  as  my  worst,  most   deadly  foe, —aye— deadly,  deaflly  ! — 

.  was  led  between  Brown  and  one  of  the  Indians,  So  thrust  away,  child  !"  said  Brown,  speaking  through  iiis 
Hher  was  sent  forward  some  distance,  in  order  to ,  teeth,  in  u  tone  as  luenacinj:  and  mali^'niint  as  passion  and 
!  aiwl  select  the  mostscKsrct  and  expeditious  rout. !  hatred  could  make  it.  Tiieii  ruiihiiig  like  a  fiend  iijK>n  his 
e  that  direction  which  would  soonest  lead  them  '  enemy,  as  if  thirsting  for  his  heart \  bi(M>d,  he  renewed  the 
K,  and  at  ihc  same  time  secure  to  them  the  safest ;  strife. 

Ills  was  in  the  same  direction  from  tiie  settle- 1  Charles  was  coinpelU  d  to  sunniion  his  utmost  skill  to 
n  the  house  of  Mr.  Elliot.  I  defend  himself,    it  is  dillioull  to  tell  uhut  mi^iht  have  been 

OB  cune  near  to  that  lonely  spot,  which  has  been  ;  the  result  of  the  combat,  h.id  not  Brown,  at  that  very  mo- 
■i  the  burial-place  of  Old  Meg.  Here  the  ad-  meat,  received  a  heavy  blow  from  behind,  which  felled  him 
Ic  came  running  back  out  of  breath;  and  by  his  to  the  earth,  (lazing  around,  Charles  saw  the  three  Nsr- 
tures,  showed  much  alarm.  ragansots  standing  composedly  at  his  side.    Not  far  distant, 

laiwets!  TheNarragaosets  !*'  whispered  the  Indi-   lay  the  two  hostile  Indians,  weltering  in  their  blood. 
ppioached  close  to  his  brotlier  am!  Brown.  At  the  same  instant  arose  a  shriek  from  one  of  the  fe- 

f  where  ?**  ejaculated  the  Isuter, — "for  though  males.  It  was  uttered  by  Anne  Elliot.  This  kind-hearted 
own  hds  no  reason  to  fear  these  'friendly  Indi-  girl  had  accompanied  her  brother  from  home,  insisting  on 
M  Narraganset  is  no  friend  to  Philip  or  his  sons,  going  with  him  into  the  forest,  there  to  meet  according  to 
sT  where?  and  which  way  going?"  anked  the  itn  appointment  the  friendly  Indians;  and  she  had  remained 
?,  in  the  same  breath.  with  iiim  until   they  were   met  by   Brown's  party.    The 

very  near  !  and  coming  here.  Sec,  see  !  There  !  reader  will  not  need  to  be  informed,  liiat,  in  the  object  of 
Mc  to  Us !"  replied  the  other  in  a  low  voice.  ^  their  mighty  enterprize,  which  was  tiie  reieiuie  of  the  Qua- 

Indian  reported  truly;  for  at  that  instant  a  party  keresji,  they  had  been  antiei[mted  by  Brown.  Anno  Elliot 
of  three  Indians,  a  white  man  and  white  woman,  was  a  young  woman  of  fine  and  heroic  mind.  She  had  set 
tun  a  thicket ;  and  for  the  first  time,  apparently,  out  on  this  enterprize  with  courage  undaunted,  and  a  rcso- 
joiapany  of  Brown.  With  Indian  instinct,  the  lution  equal  to  the  undertaking.  Having  prepared  herself 
r  both  parties  recognized  enemies  in  each  other,  for  the  worst  which  could  happen  on  such  a  hazardous  al- 
itljr  acted  accordingly.  Quick  as  thought  itself,  I  tempt,  her  resolution  had  not  (lagged  and  her  heart  had  not 
ganaets  rushed,  with  their  tomahawks  upraised,  fainted,  eitherat  the  encountering  of  enemies  or  the  bloofly 
ona  of  King  Philip.  Shouting  their  war-cry,  the  consequences.  It  was  not  from  these  causes  she  had  ut- 
if  the  Sachem  closed  in  the  contest.     Brown  was  tered  the  shriek  just  heard. 

na  a  coward.  Seeing  his  two  guides  entering  an  "  Look,  Brother  !  Look  towards  the  village  !"  exclaimed 
3Bil#ai,  he  felt  compelled  to  relinquish  hijt  captive,  •  Anne,  advancing  to  Charles,  the  next  moment. 
would  fain  have  protected,  and  to  come  up  to  |  Charles  looked,  and  knew  the  cause  of  her  terror  and  ex- 
tanre.  Dnwing  a  sword  which  he  wore  at  the  clamation.  Several  of  the  largest  dwellings  in  the  settle- 
>ran^  furwanl  and  was  met  by  tJie  lohite  nuM^  Thus  |  ment  were  in  flames.  The  conll.igration  was  rapidly  spread - 
m  of  each  party  were  left  liehind.  •  ing.     Instantaneously  their  ears  were  stunned  by  distant 

niest  was  of  short  duration ;  for,  as  may  be  sup-  cries  of  distress,  e-ommingled  with  the  shoutM  of  savages, 
three  Narragansets  coming  thus  unawares  upon  High  aliove  all,  rose  the  shrill  j>eulof  the  Indian  war-whoop, 
wo,  and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  tomuhawks,  i  ''Philip!  Philip!"  exclaimed  the  Narragan.sets. 
lyorcrcome  them.  The  two  foremost  Narragan-  ■  "  What  Indians  are  these  you  have  slain !"  asked  Charles, 
BCh  closed  with  one  of  the  sons  of  Philip,  which  !  as  a  thought,  too  near  the  reality,  passed  suddenly  acroi<>s 
ltd  their  companion  free  to  hara.Hs  their  antago-  his  mind. 

vt  rear — which,  also,  being  an  Indian,  and  not       "  Warriors  of  Philip,"  said  the  Narnigansets. 
lolous  as  to  the  mode  of  gaining  a  victory,  he  did  |     "  How  do  you  know  ?"  eagerly  inqtiired  Ciiurlen. 
do.  "  By  paint.     Philip's  paint  ;'*  was  the  reply. 

tile  the  strife  waxed  fierce  and  desperate  between  "Then  this  Brown  has  been  a  traitor,  and  the  whole  sel- 
rfaile  combatants.  Both  iiossessed  consiilenible  ,  llemonl  is  betrayed  by  him,  to  Philip  of  Pokunoket ;"  said 
\  uf  sword  exercise,  and  liotli  had  ha[)pily  fur-   Clr.irk-s. 

maelrea  with  this  weapon  for  self-defence  in  the  |  One  of  the  Narragansets  now  steppin.^  uMiue  to  examine 
igenees  which  might  prcitcnt  in  the  tran.sariion.i  morei  rilically  the  corpses  of  their  ileud  foes,  returned  willi 
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the  infonitttion  that  they  were  not  only  Philip*!  men,  but 
hie  own  sods. 

**  Then  my  feara  are  oonfirraed/'  said  Charles.  "  No  donbt 
the  traitor  had  some  selfieh  purpose  in  this  league  with  the 
bloody  Chief.  No  time  must  now  be  lost,  dear  Anne,  if 
we  would  saTe  our  poor  Rebecca." 

No  sooner  had  Charles  said  this,  than  another  of  the 
Narragansets,  who  had  absented  himself  for  a  moment  be- 
fore, come  into  the  presence  of  Charles  and  Anne  filliot, 
leading  with  all  the  pride  of  an  Indian-warrior,  a  female 
captive — whom  they  instantly  recognised  as  the  identical 
Rebecca. 

"  I  see--I  see  how  it  is,"  exclaimed  her  lorer.  "  We 
have  been  forestaUed  by  our  enemy,  Anne,  in  performing 
this  service  for  Rebecca.  But  be  assured,  Rebecca,  thou  art 
among  friends  at  last ;  such  friends  as  will  venture  all  to  de- 
fend thee.  Alas!  this  is  a  fearful  night.  The  very  air  seems 
full  of  danger,  and  every  breeze  from  the  settlement  is 
loaded  with  sounds  of  distress  from  our  friends.  Look  at 
the  village  !  There  !  See  the  flames  raging  higher  and 
higher  !  Hark !  those  savage  yells  !  Truly  this  is  an  awful 
nighty"  said  Charles,  as  higher  arose  the  flames,  pnd  louder 
grew  the  din  and  uproar  of  carnage  and  conflagration. 

"Come,  dear  Rebecca,  let  us  hasten  away  from  this 
dreadful  scene.  We  can  do  our  poor  friends  no  good,  and 
shall  endanger  our  own  lives.  Come,  sister  Anne,  let  us 
all  seek  protection  under  our  father^s  roof,  where,  with  my 
brave  Narragansets,  we  will  await  those  savages  of  Philip, 
defend  our  friends  and  defy  the  worst,"  continued  be. 

The  little  party  then  proceeded  to  the  habitation  of  Mr. 
Elliot,  with  all  the  despatch  compatible  with  caution  and 
the  requisite  degree  of  silence  and  secrecy.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  fears  and  anxiety  to  escape,  some  one  of  the  group 
would  now  and  then  turn  back,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  look 
once  more  upon  the  ill-fated  village.  Its  streets  were  so 
clearly  illuminated  by  the  wide-spreading  conflagration, 
that  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  position  they 
occupied.  It  wss  truly  a  sight  sad  and  horrible  beyond  de- 
scription. While  they  beheld  the  bewildered  inhabitants, 
as  they  were  aroused  from  their^midnight  slumbers,  rush- 
ing out  of  their  houses  and  flying  through  the  streets  before 
the  ruthless  foe,  with  his  fatal  weapon  upraised — a  foe  look- 
ing doubly  fierce,  as  his  painted  features  and  limbs  gleamed 
amid  the  bright  flames— while  they  saw  all  this,  they  also 
heard  the  horrid  shouts  and  yells  of  the  savage,  the  shrieks 
of  the  pursued  and  the  wails  of  the  dying. 

They  at  length  arrived  in  safety  at  Mr.  Elliot's,  and  found 
the  family  in  great  consternation,  having  been  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  noise  from  the  village.  The  presence  of  Charles 
and  the  friendly  Indians,  restored  a  degree  of  hope.  One 
of  the  Narragansets  was  immediately  sent  to  the  woods  for 
a  reinforcement  from  his  comrades,  who  had  been  left  in 
waiting.  He  soon  brought  back  a  force  of  friendly  natives, 
sufficient  to  garrison  the  house  effectually  against  the  at- 
tacks of  King  Philip  and  his  red  warriors.  But  the  crafty 
Sachem,  after  glutting  his  thirst  for  blood  in  the  massacre 
of  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  village,  knew  too  well 
the  danger  of  protracting  his  cruel  work  until  dawn  of  day; 
at  the  approach  of  which,  he  accordingly  withdrew  into  the 
forest— thus  rendering  the  precautions  of  Charles  unneces- 
sary. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  sad  dejection,  that  Charles  El- 
liot, early  the  next  morning,  look  his  way  towards  the  scene 
of  desolation.  Lightened  as  was  his  heart  by  the  release 
and  security  of  his  beloved  Rebecca,  yet  he  could  not  re- 
flect upon  the  dreadful  occurrences  of  the  previous  night, 
without  the  most  painful  emotions  of  grief  and  horror. 
With  the  kind  purpose  of  seeking  out,  and  aiding  such  of 
the  sufferers  as  might  have  escaped  the  devastations  of  fire 
and  the  foe,  he  had  left  the  paternal  roof.    As  he  passed  > 


slowly  along  the  accustomed  path  to  the  wttleiMDi,  be 
came  near  the  spot  where  he  had  encoontered  the  coopacy 
of  Brown  the  preceding  evening.  Casting  kit  ejrei  vmsi 
with  a  sensation  of  awe  at  the  recoUeciion  of  wbtt  uf  bd 
there  witnessed,  he  soon  reoogniaed  the  bodies  of  tiie  («t) 
Indians  lying  close  together,  locked  in  the  fast  embficeof 
death.  Not  far  from  these,  lay  also  the  lifelen  coise  of  iae 
treacJierous  Brown.  It  did  not  rest  in  the  tame  piacevbeR 
he  had  fallen  when  struck  down  by  the  Indian ;  bot  fron  tiie 
trail  of  blood,  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  ijistasily 
killed,  and  that  he  had  crawled  along  several  yardi  to 
where-  his  body  now  lay — directly  across  the  grave  of  Mv- 
garet  La  Forque.  With  a  feeling  of  dread,  be  ipprucbd 
the  spot.  He  saw  no  other  wound  save  one  deep  gasi  o{ 
the  tomahawk,  on  the  back  part  of  the  head.  One  bad 
still  held  the  weapon  he  had  fought  with.  The  odkervn 
buried  deep  in  the  turf  which  covered  the  grave  of  tb«  r^ 
puted  witch,  which  it  seemed  to  have  grasped  in  t^elut 
agonies  of  the  mortal  struggle.  The  open  lips— set  teeth,- 
the  white  foam  from  the  mouth,— the  glaring  otts  of  ibe 
dead  eye — gave  a  hideous  aspect  to  the  gfautly  fraioiH 
Thus  died  George  Brown,  the  instigator  of  the  witchrnit 
delusion.  Charles  paused  an  instant,  in  that  state  of  err/ 
fear  and  awe,  we  ever  feel  in  presence  of  the  dead.  Thn 
turning  silently  away,  proceeded  onward  towards  faii  in- 
tination. 

"  Poor,  unhappy  man !"  he  mentally  ejaculated.  "E^e: 
now  thou  hadst  lived,  hut  for  thy  own  foliy  and  mei»«. 
Could  I  have  prevented  thy  fate,  thou  wouldst  still  Uf  «t!% 
the  vital  air.  Happy  am  I,  not  to  have  caused  tbr  kv:i ; 
for,  as  I  truly  told  thee,  I  never  harbored  aught  of  ai!.n 
towards  thee." 

The  attack  of  the  Indians  upon  the  Colony,  had  bee: 
conducted  with  all  the  skill  and  secrecy  usually  mazii:'Kt<i 
in  these  depredations.  The  plans  of  King  Philip  bad  tc^j 
laid  with  Indian  caution,  and  executed  with  Indian sucr<^v 
It  was,  doubtless,  as  fortunate  a  circumstance  for  lhi<  cv- 
ty  Chief,  as  it  was  fatal  to  his  victims,  that  he  had  $arpn- 
sed  them  at  a  time  they  least  expected;  when  their  tbou^iiU 
were  fully  absorbed  in  all  the  exciting  and  mysterioQS '> 
tails  of  demonology  and  witehcrafi  Well  migbt  it  Ure 
been  for  the  deluded  inhabitante,  had  they  watched  wv 
narrowly  the  insidious  movements  of  their  l«fiia|  ^ 
But  it  seems  to  have  been  fated,  that  while  the  itsx^  '^ 
the  people  teemed  with  the  superstitioas  erroisofthciiacv 
and  their  minds  were  full  of  projects  for  the  eipttl»^  • ' 
imaginary  foe» ;  a  real  enemy ,  of  bones  and  sinews,  aad  **'' 
fide  flesh  and  blood,  should  fall  unexpectedly  npon  tbcc- 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  well-known  bloody  struggle  which  was  for  a  1/: 
time  waged  by  the  feeble  colonies  with  that  rcno»D«^  if 
dian  warrior,  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  is  by  no  mear*  i ' 
least  interesting  portion  of  aboriginal  warfare.  Tre-'  ^'■ 
tory  informs  us  that  this  crafty  and  able  chief  cocaaitwi 
his  depredations  by  a  sudden  surprisal  of  the  sdtlrmnit .? 

S ,  who,  on  a  certain  night,  fell  upon  and  masaf  ml  t'- 

defenceless  inhabitante,  carried  off  their  effects,  and  (J^3" 
away  their  cattle.  By  this  act  the  martial  spiiit  of  t  f 
colonista  was  aroused,  and  a  general  war  cosocd,  '^^^'^ 
resulted  in  the  death  of  the  Chief,  and  in  the  entirf  i^^-^^ 
of  his  allies  and  followers. 

After  the  denouement  of  our  little  story,  we  hare  lit » 
short  account  to  give  of  the  Elliot  family.  For  ibcir  grwtiT 
security,  it  was  thought  best  during  the  continuance  of  li^ 
savage  contest,  for  them  to  remove  from  this  onprot»<*>' 
region  to  a  better  fortified  neighboring  scttlemeoL  A^^'^J 
ingly,  under  the  escort  of  a  friendly  band  of  the  Narnf*» 
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rkde  finnilj,  aeoomiMDied  by  Rebecca  and  her 
t  oat  on  their  waj  through  the  wildemcas  ;  axul 
geiiMU  and  fiMiguing  journey,  arrived  in  safety  at 


aze  diapoaed  to  find  fault  for  thus  compo- 
^  of  Qoakera  and  Puriuna,  they  are  reminded 
taoas  and  urbanity  of  Mr.  Elliot,  qualities  which 
dt  him  lesa  intolerant  than  bis  contemporaries. 
bo  borne  in  mind,  that  a  time  of  distress,  danger, 
mr  has  never  been  the  time  for  nice  distinctions 
hyaieal  differences  in  theology,  nor,  fur  the  reli- 
lonmce  which  generally  springs  therefrom.  In- 
%  this  time,  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  the 
ho  Puritans,  and  also  in  the  general  sentiment 
in  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  in  the  New,  upon 
I  of  opinion  and  conscience.  A  wider  and  more 
todo,  began  to  be  allowed  to  Scriptural  interpre- 

icspects  those  mere  outward  distinctions  of 
dit  ibnas  and  ceremonies — which  is  no  more  than 
;  of  the  anise  and  mint  spoken  of  in  Scripture ; 
••tor  importance  was  attached  to  the  weightier 
'  love,  faith  and  mercy — the  inward  and  more  cs- 
iboSes  of  personal  religion. 
barton  to  satisfy  whatever  curiosity  or  interest 
!Mon  czciied,  by  a  brief  statement  of  facts  rela- 

diaracters  of  our  story.  Charles,  in  common 
of  tiio  brave  youth  of  the  colonies,  entered  the 
t  the  Indians.  After  winning  many  laurels,  in 
Uo  friends  and  conquering  his  enemies,  he  re- 
in  to  the  duties  of  a  private  citisen,  welcomed 
ilea  of  the  fair  Quakeress,  whom  in  due  time, 
Bty  bound,  led  to  Hymen's  altar.  Also,  not  long 
•  Elliot  gave  her  heart  and  hand  to  a  worthy 
It  who  had  once  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
I,  anved  her  brother's  life,  and  whom,  after  such 
iee,  Charles  had  introduced  to  his  father's  fami- 
eleome  gueat.  The  rest  of  the  family  grew  to 
•fol  members  of  society,  and  a  stay  and  comfort 
fsd  parents.  AVhen  peace  and  prosperity  was 
)  Ae  country,  they  all  returned  to  their  former 

m  the  colony  of  S ,  where  the  good  old  luan 

orthy  consort  lived  yet  many  days  of  quiet  and 
,  •■rrounded  by  a  numerous  and  obedient  offspring. 
Ithe  scenes  of  their  youth  and  early  associations, 
id  Rebecca  passed  their  lives — and,  if  a  remem- 
p^Bt  •offering,  sometimes  chastened  their  present 
the  same  recollection  of  dangers  past,  as  often 
gratitude,  and  rendered  more  rational  the 
daily  partaking. 

the  bane  of  the  religious  sentiment,  that  it 
•o  generally  associated,  in  one  way  and  snolher, 
deism.  It  was  so  with  tlie  Puritans  ;  although, 
nidi  and  enor  was  less  combined  with  them  than 
■t  any  other  people.  It  must  be  conceded  in 
•t  that  they  were  always  found  seeking  after  truth, 
10  do  their  duty  when  once  convinced  what  their 

This  feature  of  their  character  is  most  strikingly 
■  the  history  of  tlie  witchcraft  delusion.  No 
1  they  begun  to  sus|iect  their  error,  than  a  spirit 
'  was  aroused.  The  subject  was  investigated 
ions  scruple.  As  by  one  impulse,  throughout  all 
land,  an  effort  was  made  to  throw  off  the  incubus 
ilkm ;  break  thiough  the  mists  of  imagination ; 
ine  their  past  actions  in  the  light  of  reason.  It  is 
osay  that,  tried  by  this  candid  ordeal,  the  belief 
I  was  soon  resolved  into  a  chimera  of  the  fancy, 
icbrraft  delusion  seems  to  have  Ixrcn  made  use  of 
enee  as  the  means  of  good,  and  as  an  instrument 
ting  g<*ouinc  Chri!»tiauity  from  its  counterfeit. 
Morian  of  the  time  : — '*  from  tliis  period  the  belief 
sft  •ecms  gradually,  and  almost  entirely,  to  have 


vanished  from  New-England.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  coun- 
try in  the  world,  whose  inhabitants  more  generally  treat 
the  whole  train  of  invisible  l)eings,  which  people  the  regions 
of  superstition  and  credulity,  with  less  respect.  Even 
conjurers  and  fortune-tellers,  who  so  easily  fascinate  the 
curiosity  of  mankind,  and  acquire  an  importance  in  the 
eye  of  fancy,  which  reason  reprolrates,  are  generally  re- 
garded, hero,  with  contempt  and  ridicule.'*  It  may  also  be 
Kaid  in  favor  of  these  deluded  people,  that  when  they  saw 
the  folly  of  their  procoodincs,  they  manife.itcd  the  utmost 
kindness  and  humanity  towanin  the  unfortunate  suhjecta 
of  their  persecution.  It  wu.^,  indi-cd,  too  late  to  give  life 
to  the  innocent  pcntons  who  had  Itecn  executed  ;  but  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  rescue*  their  names  from  oblivion  and 
reproach.  The  condemned  were  saved  from  a  like  awful 
death  ;  the  imprisoned  set  at  lil)erty ;  and  all  the  accused 
were  again  reslored  to  the  i»alc  of  society,  and  to  their 
sympathising  relations ;  whoso  kindness  speedily  did  all 
that  friendly  sympathy  could  do  to  compensate  for  such 
deep  wrongs  and  sufferings. 

Respecting  the  nial  cause  and  origin  of  tlus  dchision,  there 
is  now  a  difference  of  opinion.  In  a  volume  of  a  history 
of  the  United  States,  lately  issued,  the  author  represents 
it  as  the  work  of  designing  men,  for  the  puriKwe  of  their 
own  aggrandisement.  He  thinks  the  clergy,  in  order  to 
increase  their  iK>wer  and  influence  over  the  people,  took 
advantage  of  the  superstition  of  the  times,  to  produce  the 
witchcraft  excitement.  This  opinion  is  sustained,  also,  by 
a  very  noted  clergyman,  who,  while  pastor  of  one  of  the 
churches  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  delivered,  at  the  request 
of  his  congregation,  two  lengthy  and  instructing  lectures 
upon  tlie  subject  in  question,  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished. In  both  these  authorities,  the  two  Mathers  are 
seen  to  act  a  conspicuous  part.  In  a  late  notice  in  the  New 
York  Commercial  Advcrtirfer,  of  the  history  just  referred 
to,  Mr.  Dunlup  is  politely  requested,  by  the  editor,  than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  authority  in  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  early  history  of  New  England,  to  revise  that  por- 
tion of  his  work  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  witchcraft  de- 
lusion, and  not  to  attribute  it  to  selfishness  and  design  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  good  old  Puritans. 

And,  now,  Mr.  White,  permit  me  to  remark,  in  conclu- 
sion, it  has  been  no  part  of  my  plan  in  writing  "  Tho 
Quakeress,"  to  develnpe  a  parUcular  character,  but  to  illus- 
trate some  general  features  of  the  times  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking. 


MY  GRAVE. 

And  if,  around  my  place  of  sleep. 

The  friends  1  love  should  come  to  weep. 

They  might  not  haste  to  go : 
Soft  airs,  and  song,  und  light,  and  bloom. 
Should  keep  tliem  lingering  by  my  tomb. — Bryant. 

Death !  Uis  a  sweet,  a  joyous  thought. 

That  thou  at  last  wilt  lull  to  rest 
Dark  memories,  with  madness  fraught, 

And  pains  which  rack  the  tortured  breast. 
The  happy,  thine  approach  may  fi!ar. 
And  shrink  back  as  thou  comest  near — 

The  weary  heart  should  dread  thee  not. 

1  love,  at  times,  to  muse  upon 
That  solemn,  yet  thrice  welcome  hour. 

When  Life's  wild,  feverish  course  is  nm. 
And  Death  asserts  his  woiiti:d  power ; 

And  ask,  where  then  sliail  be  my  grave, 

'Neath  shady  grove,  or  ocean  wave. 
Cold,  cloudy  skies,  or  burning  sun  ? 
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1  would  not — oh !  I  couid  not  lie, 

Within  a  dark  and  dreary  tomb, 
Beneath  a  cheeriest  northern  sky, 

And  chilling  aim,  and  clouds,  and  gloom. 
No— no—  a  sunny  grave  for  me, 
(In  some  green  forest,  vt  ild  and  free. 

And  hidden  from  the  vulgar  eye. 
Such  spot  there  is  near  that  bright  lake, 

In  my  own  distant,  southern  clime, 
When  zephyr's  gentle  music  wake, 

And  carol  bmls,  at  even-tirae : 
A  spot,  where  ruder  sounds  than  these. 
Of  tuneful  hird,  and  murmuring  breeze, 

The  greatful  quiet  never  break. 

Beloved  friends !  in  that  sweet  glade. 

Beside  the  slightly-curving  shore. 
Let  my  cold,  lifeless  limbs  be  laid. 

When  the  last  heavy  sigh  is  o*er. 
And  for  me  do  not  idly  weep, 
For  death  is  but  a  gentle  sleep. 

Which  care  nor  sorrow  can  invade. 

And  let  magnolias  grow  around, 

With  fragrant  blooms,  and  foliage  green. 
And  live-oaks  shade  the  mossy  ground  ; 

And  let  the  yellow  jessamine. 
In  Spring-time,  round  my  humble  bed, 
Its  soil  and  mellow  fragrance  shed ; 

And  the  sweet  woodbine  there  be  found. 
And  when  the  friends  I  dearly  love. 

At  evening's  mild  and  pensive  hour. 
To  my  low  resting-place  shall  rove, 

To  plant  some  shrub  or  tender  flower. 
My  spirit,  fondly  hovering  near, 
Shall  sooth  each  grief,  shall  wipe  each  tear. 

And  point  to  brighter  scenes  above. . 
Athens,  Ga.,  Marcfi,  1841.  F#»*»*»#. 


POWHATAN,— A  NEW  WORK. 

Pov^uUoHj  A  MetrietU  Rmnance^  in  tmen  CaaUotf  by  Stba 
Smith,  New-Ycrk:  Publishid  by  Harper  cf  Brothert— 
1841. 

We  have  not  leisure  at  this  time  to  enter  into  a  full  analy- 
sis of  this  Poem,  intending  as  we  do  to  take  it  up  again  in 
some  future  number  of  the  Messenger. 

Powhatan  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  all  Americans, 
based  as  it  is  upon  a  point  of  our  history,  full  of  wild  and 
chivalric  interest ;  presenting  the  most  varied  and  pictu- 
resque scenes  to  the  imagination  :  but  to  Virginians  it  has 
strong  and  local  claims,  appealing  to  their  pride  as  a  State, 
their  veneration  for  the  illustrious  names  that  decorate  their 
scroll  of  history,  and  their  love  for  that  unrivalled  natural 
scenery  which  it  worthily  describes. 

Mr.  Smith  has  brought  to  the  task  an  enthusiastic  delight 
in  his  subject ;  a  Uiorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  au- 
thors, who  have  made  our  early  history  a  theme  of  inquiry ; 
a  mind  stored  and  disciplined  hy  classic  studies ;  and  made 
familiar  with  the  best  literature  of  our  mother  tongue.  He 
is  no  tyro  in  the  noble  art  of  poesy,  who  tries  his  "  prentice 
work"  on  a  theme  beyond  his  grasp,  and  mars  whatever  he 
undertakes ;  on  the  contrary  the  efl^sions  of  his  pen,  though 
aften  anonymous,  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  de- 
servedly favorites.  His  style  is  concise  and  natural,  al- 
ways adapted  to  the  subject  in  hand,  stirring  or  tender  as 
the  case  may  require. 

The  Poem  of  "  Powhatan,"  opens  with  a  description  of 
the  warrior-paonarch,  repoaing  after  the  fatigues  of  war  and 
conquest,  in  the  midst  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  people,  to 
whom  his  will  is  law.  The  primitive  emperor,  presiding 
over  a  confederation  of  thirty  tribes,  whom  his  own  prow- 


ess has  compelled  to  submission,  is  represeated  in  his^i- 
van  robes,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  annmscious «( 
danger ;  when  their  security  is  broken  by  the  iairustDsci 
the  whites.  These  pale  and  mTStetiooB  viuunt j,  (iealj^ 
in  the  lightnings,  and  thunderbolts  of  Heaven,  Mnkr  s 
strange  awe  into  the  beaits  of  the  simple-minded  nvtgn 
Powhatan  alone  is  firm  and  colleoled,  peaetraiiog  tlei; 
nature,  but  standing  aloof  in  his  dignity,  neither  nekinf  %.' 
repelling  an  intercourse.  Then  comes  tbe  geatle  (fainisirT 
of  the  wonderful  Pocahontas,  or  Hbtoea,  u  she  is  all 
ed  in  the  Poem  i  with  her  woman's  tendenien, ber  fe- 
nine  grace,  and  more  than  masculine  petTCvera&n  kci 
energy.  Powhatan  ;  who  from  the  iint  bad  npoM  liv 
intruders  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  at  lengibmoim!^ 
rid  himself  of  their  presence.  Wara&d  bkndibed  ur  ix 
consequence.  Perplexed  by  the  subtle  artificef  of  ius  evB 
people,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  whites,  the  au^ehxf  it 
still  collected,  undismayed ;  his  regal  apiiit  aDbrokek,  li!! 
bis  favorite  daughter,  by  some  Ireacheiy,  is  betiayed  if^ 
the  hands  of  the  English  :  then  the  father  prtnilt  net  i^t 
monarch,  and  he  retires  from  the  cares  of  state,  delr^saai 
his  authority  to  his  brother,  OpbchaNcaxoc^b,  ooteu  (^ 
his  deadly  hostility  to  the  whites.  The  wilj  dueftuA  is 
proves  his  power  by  breaking  the  tnuss,  which  Iw)  ber? 
sgreed  upon  by  Powhatan.  A  general  muMcre  i-cstsi 
The  whites  are  roused  to  desdly  retribution.  T&e  P«a 
closes  with  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  sarace^  ike j  T^ 
treat  and  final  rallying  about  the  lodge  of  Powul!i^ 
The  old  monarch  again-appears,  rushes  with  a  ^oot  k.  Itf  • 
tie,  and  with  his  single  arm  turns  the  tide  of  viOoit.  fit 
stands,  like  Marius,  alone  in  the  midst  of  Tictory,'U!<<j 
thel>loody  plain.' 

Throughout  the  whole  Poeo»  Powhatik  u  pwa- 
nent, — ^the  monarch  and  the  hero  i  sod  the  sioii  i«ii^ 
unity  prevails.  It  commences  and  ends  with  Powwi**- 
The  contrast  of  the  proud  and  regal  chief,  bappy  «^  » 
cure  in  tbe  midst  of  bis  people,  going  forth  ai  evnttk  t 
converse  with  his  daughter,  and  the  same  oxiaucii  t» 
polled  to  fight  again  the  battles  of  his  yoatb,^«itiK^>i>e'^ 
rout  of  bis  people,  the  subversion  of  his  own  lutbot^  • 
and  finally,  weaiy  and  sick  of  heart,  turning  his  Iw* «« 
his  depopulated  and  carnage-covered  dooBaiD—to  ^i^ ' 
resting  place,  and  a  gravo  in  the  far  west— it  uncbin|K' 
beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  PowRiUS.  n 
possesses  all  the  interest  of  a  well-wroughl  romssce,  cbd 
in  musical  and  appropriate  language.  We  aoucipair  icr  >i 
the  roost  complete  success. 

We  should  add,  the  first  edition  is  bioogbt  oot  u> '^ 
beautiful  style,  on  fine  heavy  copperplate  piper,  t"^ 
Virginian,  who  reads  any  t^ing  at  all,  ahoold 
of  this  book.      d  d 


RabbiMicai  JDulmctioiu.— The  rabbins  taught  thil  ei^'  > 
solemn  feast  day,  it  was  not  lawful  to  catch  fiA  m  i«^ 
ponds,  but  they  might  hunt  the  hens  snd  caich  the  §^»  ^ 
their  yard.  They  might  not  Uow  the  fire  with  «  |»* ' 
bellows,  because  that  was  too  like  tbe  labor  ^^^^''^^ 
they  might  blow  it  through  a  hollow  cane ;  they  mifJ  *" 
a  fire  and  set  on  their  pot,  but  they  must  not  lty«  *'' 
wood  like  the  structure  of  a  boose,  that  is,  too  srtJK*'^ 
and  yet  you  must  roast  or  boil  not  more  than  »» 8<^ 
ry  :  and  if  you  made  a  fir«,  you  might  wssb  yoor  ft<i  • 
warn  water,  hot  not  your  whole  body.  Ywi  »•»»  ^  **! 
an  egg  that  was  had  that  day;  nay,if  you*****^  , 
whether  it  were  laid  that  day  or  no,  yet  yoo  mis*"  «**  "^^ 
it,— and  if  that  were  mingled  with  a  thousand,  job  »« 
touch  none  of  them ;  but  if  you  ktUed  a  heo.yo«  «  ^<  " 
the  perfect  eggs  that  you  found  in  her.-V«sw«y  iv^ 
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OUR  NAVY. 

[Our  readers  have  another  treat  from  Harry  Bluff** 
'^Litekif'BagJ"  The  **  Scraps"  here  presented,  need  no  com- 
raendationa  frona  our  pen :  they  speak  for  themselves.  All 
Tf  ask  for  them  is  an  attentive  perusal. 

For  oar  own  part,  we  had  no  idea  that  things  were  as 

'i%d  in  the  Navy  as  they  really  are,  and  as  an  analysis  of 

the  Commissioners'  Report  called  forth  in  consequence  of 

»Utcffleata  made  in  a  former  No.  of  the  "  Bag,"  shows  them 

to  be.    Koihing  more  strikingly  illustrates  the  irresponsi- 

tHJitj  of  the  Navy  "Board,  than  that  they  should,  instead  of 

asking  for  a  sjiecific  appropriation  of  $23,000  to  huild  a  new 

^bl^k,  actually  expend  $45,000  in  repniring  the  old  one. 

Osber  cases  of  egregious  folly,  Harry  Bluff  makes  no  less 

palpable  than  this.    We  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  the 

Ntry  aad  Members  of  Congress  will  give  this  paper  an  at- 

Uxu  ve  penisal,  and  take  the  trouble  to  satisfy  themselves 

f"  these  things  are  not  so."    The  suggestion  here  made 

iVut  the  appointment  of  a  "  Commi8.<$ion,"  we  commend  to 

\li  most  attentive  considerdtion  of  the  former.    We  think 

iW  idea  an  admirable  one,  and,  if  carried  out,  would  no 

lioQht  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Utrry  Bb^  tmly  remarks,  that  the  West  is  the  "  land  of 
ttcunboats."  The  importance  to  the  South  and  West  of  a 
2$'^4!ttbo«t  Navy- Yard  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
of  -1  strongly  fortified  Naval-Depot  at  the  South,  is  too  ob- 
r,mA  for  argnraent.  We  entreat  Southern  and  Western 
Members  to  look  to  the  subject,  and  not  to  leave  the  inte- 
rnes of  tlMir  ooantry  and  constituents  longer  exposed  and 
tn3ed  with.  Why  should  not  the  Navy  be  identified  with 
t^^  South  and  the  West,  as  well  as  with  the  North  and  the 
Ei-$:  ?  In  truth,  the  whole  essay  is  rich  with  valuable  in- 
formation and  important  suggestions,  which  we  would  fain 
^vell  upon,  were  it  not  that  we  might  weaken  what  Harry 
Bittff  has  so  well  set  forth.  Wherefore,  we  say,  read — 
consider  the  economy  of  white-oak  ships  upon  the  plan  of 
•o  repasra — its  advantages— the  suggestions  about  the  Reve- 
rr>e  service — the  Marine  Corps,  and  oth^r  important  mat- 
•-t—Read,  read.]— -Bi  Sou,  LU.  Me$a. 

WORE.  SCRAPS  FROM  THE  LUCKY-BAG. 

March  1841. 
To  Mr.  T.  W.  White, 

Bditor  of  fft«  Soutium  Literary  Meaeenger. 

There  was  a  time,  Mr.  Editor,  when  the  build- 
ing of  single  ships  might  have  been  rated  at  mil- 
lions, and  the  cost  of  repairing  them  counted  at 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  seamen  would  not  have 
wondered;  but  that  time  was  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Spain,  when  the  random  of  a  single  captive  was 
his  prison-liiouse  full  of  gold — when  Mexico,  the 
min«^  of  Potosi,  and  the  GucLcas  of  Peru  emptied 
fwnh.  their  treasures  in  her  lap— when  *  homeward- 
hound  »Spanish-men'  carried  silver  and  gold  for  bal- 
last, and  jewels  on  freight.  Had  the  document 
vbhich  now  lies  on  the  table,  and  which  is  fresh  from 
the  American  Navy- Board,  been  submitted  in  those 
days,  we,  in  our  republican  simplicity,  would  have 


considered  it  a  prodigal  piece  of  vain  glory.  His- 
tory would  doubtless  have  treated  such  a  paper, 
as  a  boast  put  forth  to  the  world  by  haughty 
Spain,  that  her  men-of-war  were  built  at  double 
charges ;  and  that  she,  so  great  was  her  wealth, 
and  such  her  spirit  of  extravagance,  choosed  to  re- 
pair them  at  multiplied  rates.  Here,  the  state- 
ments made  from  the  '  Lucky-Bag^  concerning  the 
prodigal  expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  Naval 
purposes,  are  more  than  confirmed.  Nor  is  all  the 
story  yet  told  even  here ;  for  in  these  official  state- 
ments concerning  the  actual  cost  of  building  our 
men-of-war— of  repairing  and  fitting  Ihem  for  sea, 
several  items  of  heavy  expense  are  omitted  by  want 
of  returns.  Yet  enough  is  made  known  to  startle 
with  amazement  the  officers  themselves,  and  to  give 
the  public  some  idea  of  the  evils  and  abuses  incident 
to  the  present  organization  of  our  Naval  system. 

Upon  the  faith  of  official  estimates,  stating,  that  to 
build  and  fit  for  sea  a  ship  of  the  line,  would  cost  less 
than  $385,000,  Congress  was  induced  to  pass  a  law, 
and  appropriate  money,  for  building  line-of-battle 
ships.  Years  afVer,  Congress  demands  to  know 
what  has  been  the  actual  cost  of  these  ships.  The 
Official  Report  that  is  now  to  be  considered,  makes 
its  own  statements  in  reply,  which  show  that  to  build 
one  of  those  line-of-batt!e  ships,  the  Ohio,  and  to  fit 
her  for  her  first  cruise,  has,  instead  of  less  than 
$385,000,  actually  cost  from  first  to  last,  more  than 
8887,000 !  and  that  too,  exclusive  of '  provisions  and 
clothing' ! 

It  was  officially  stated  fo  Congress,  that  the 
warrant  officers'  stores  for  a  vessel  would  cost  but 
so  much.  Congress  voted  away  the  money  with  a 
ready  will  and  a  liberal  hand,— for  the  amount  was 
reasonable  and  the  Navy  popular.  But  this  Report 
shows  that  the  actual  cost  of  those  stores,  instead 
of  being  but  so  much,  has,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
exceeded  the  amount  first  stated,  by  more  than  seven 
hundred  per  cent.     But  more  of  this  presently. 

I  did  say  to  you  and  your  readers,  on  a  former 
occasion,  Mr.  Editor,  that  T  was  about  to  tie  up 
and  seal  forever  the  '  Lucky-Bag.'  And  such  was 
fully  my  intention ;  for  its  slender  stock  of  facts  had 
been  all  disposed  of  in  my  poor  way.  Since  that, 
however,  a  frerii  collection  has  been  made,  and  a 
scrap  or  two  of  such  importance  has  been  picked 
up,  that,  in  justice  to  the  cause  I  advocate,  and  in 
duty  to  the  service,  of  which  I  myself  am  but  & 
junior  and  an  humble  member,  I  am  constrained 
again  to  solicit  from  the  pages  of  your  Messenger^ 
the  favor  Ho  pass  the  word'  for  another  overhauling 
of  the  '  Lucky-Bag.'  I  therefore  crave  the  atten- 
tion, and  the  indulgence  too,  of  your  readers  once 
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more.  The  '  Scrap*  of  the  most  importance  is 
the  one  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
It  is  marked  '*  26M  Congress,  2nd  Session,  [S£N- 
ATEU223]",  and  entitled  "  Report  from  the  Sec- 
retan^K  the  Navy,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
of  tK^Benate,  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  building 
and  repairing  certain  vessels.  March  I,  1841, 
read  and  ordered  to  be  printed.^*  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  call  for  such  information  had  not 
been  more  searching — ^that  it  did  not  embrace  more 
objects  and  cover  more  grounds ;  and  that  the  an- 
swer itself  does  not,  as  it  is,  satisfy  more  fully  the 
object  of  the  call.  A  statement  showing  the  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  materials  used 
in  the  construction,  repairs,  and  equipment  of  each 
ship,  would  not  only  have  been  valuable  as  it  re- 
gards the  economy  of  ship-building,  but  it  would 
have  been  useful  in  tracing  to  their  origin  many 
evils  and  abuses  of  the  present  Naval  system, 
which  yet  lie  hid. 

The  information  contained  in  the  document  about 
to  be  examined,  is  conveyed  from  the  Navy  Com- 
missioners themselves  to  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate.  There  are  some  mistakes  in  it,  which, 
in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  fairness,  I  beg  leave  to 
correct ;  for  it  is  my  purpose  not  to  examine  the 
paper  critically,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  get 
at  facts  and  a  true  state  of  the  case.  1  desire 
that  you  and  your  readers  may  form  proper  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  degree  of  at  least 
some  of  the  evils,  which  the  act  creating  the  Na- 
vy-Board has  entailed  upon  the  service.  Afler 
having  thus  obtained  an  idea  of  the  real  condi- 
tion of  things,  we  can  the  better  understand  how, 
where,  and  what,  are  the  proper  remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied. And  that  we  may  go  knowingly  to  work,  I 
will  first  point  out  the  mistakes,  and  correct  them, 
as  far  as  I  can.  It  is  here  stated  that  the  Ohio 
was  launched  3d  May,  1820.  In  a  communication 
also  from  the  Navy-Board,  but  dated  5th  Sept. 
1822,  it  appears  that  the  Ohio  was  launched  on  the 
30th  May.  I  suppose  the  latter  is  correct,  for  it 
has  never  before  been  contradicted. 

It  is  here  stated  that  the  Fairfield  was  built  in 
1 826.  The  name  of  this  vessel  is  first  borne  on  the 
Register  of  1829,  and  for  thirteen  times  has  that 
document,  in  its  annual  statements,  dated  the  build- 
ing of  the  Fairfield  from  the  year  1828.  Such 
too  is  my  own  recollection  on  the  subject.  This  is 
important ;  because  it  shows  that  repairs  have  been 
more  frequent  upon  her,  than  in  this  Report  they 
are  made  to  appear.  It  is  here  stated  that  the 
Consort  and  Pioneer  are  each  of  222  tons.  In  an 
Official  Document,  marked  ''  H.  Reps. — 138 — 2nd 
Session,  24th  Congrress,  and  dated  Navy  Commis- 
sioners* Office,  4th  Feb.  1838,'*  the  tonnage  of  these 
two  *  non-descripts,*  is  registered  at  230,  and  not  at 
222.  I  am  a  *  little  particular*  in  small  matters, 
Mr.  Editor,  for  they  make  up  the  big  ones.     More- 


over, I  have  been  taught  to  consider  that  official 
statements  which  do  not  tally,  are  as  heinous  u 
false  credits  in  private  accounts.  '  Straws  show 
the  way  the  wind  blows.*  These  little  diaciepaii- 
cies,  and  others  with  which  this  Report  abounds,  uid 
which  will  be  pointed  out  at  the  proper  time,  indi- 
cate, what  indeed  the  whole  Report  itself  confimu, 
viz  :  that  there  is  a  degree  of  confusion  and  di»* 
order  in  the  affairs  of  the  Navy-Board,  which  ab- 
solutely forbids,  and  does  entirely  prevent,  eveiy 
thing  like  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

The  Report  contains  no  returns  to  show  the 
cost  of  the  *  ordnance,  and  warrant  officers*  stores,' 
in  the  first  instance,  for  the  North-Carolina  74. 
Their  cost,  we  are  told  in  a  note,  is  ^  aasomed  to 
be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ohio;**  and  is  pat 
down  at  $106,921  45.     Now  the  Ohio  is  an  60 
gun  ship — is  much  larger  than  the  North-Caio- 
lina — and  was  not  fitted  out  at  the  same  i^ace, 
nor  nntil  thirteen   years   after  the  North-Caro- 
lina was.     The  Delaware  74,  is  the  same  site 
of  the  North-Carolina,  to  a  ton — ^they  were  both 
equipped  from  Norfolk,  and  within  three  years  of 
each  other — and  the  cost  for  the  Delaware,  of 
'*  ordnance  and  warrant  officers*  stores  for  a  croise/* 
is  returned  at  #84,312.     Therefore,  it^peaisto 
me  that  the  cost  of  the  same  things  for  the  North- 
Carolina  ought  to  have  been  '  assumed*  at  this  sam. 
Tius  would  have  lessened  the  apparent  cost  of  th« 
North-Carolina  by  upwards  of  $22,000,  and  na/k 
the  disparity  between  her  actual  cost,  and  that  of 
her  sister-ship  the  Delaware,  still  greater  and  more 
astounding  than  it  is. 

The  Report  states  that  she  was  repaired  befof« 
she  was  completed.  She  was  completed,  says  ihe 
Report,  in  May  1825,  and  is  then  charged  vith 
$106,921  45  for  'ordnance  and  warrant  officen* 
stores.*  She  was  repaired  prior  to  May  1625* 
and  is  then  again  charged  in  the  further  sum  ot 
$80,590  41 — ^making  the  whole  cost  of  ordnaBce 
and  warrant  officers*  stores  for  this  8hip*s  fiisi 
cruise,  upwards  of  $187,000! — ^more  than  twice  is 
much  as  the  same  items  cost  for  her  sister-ship 
the  Delaware.  It  would  appear,  tlierefore,  that 
this  ship  is  charged  with  the  same  itema  twice ;  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  swell  up  her  cost,  and  to  make 
it  bear  some  proportion  to  that  of  her  aister-sbips . 
I  have  no  reasons  for  thinking^  this  a  mistake,  exre^^i 
such  as  are  gathered  from  the  face  of  the  docu- 
ment itself,  and  from  the  incongruity,  and  the  xp^- 
rently  irreconcilable  character  of  this  and  other  of 
its  statements.  But  if  the  statements  here,  be  reject- 
ed for  such  reasons  as  these,  the  Report  itself  would 
have  to  be  rejected  altogether,  so  wild  and  extrava- 
gant are  many  of  its  statements.  A  sense  of  deeoium 
and  of  the  respect  due  the  official  character  of  the 
Report,  forbids  the  application  of  any  aach  nile  to 
statements  put  forth  and  sanctioned  as  these  are. 
Therefore,  I  shall  not  treat  this  or  any  other  state- 
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neat  is  false  or  erroneous,  anless  the  facts  to  be 
adduced  in  eridenee  of  the  falsity,  be  of  the  most 
posilire  character.  Moreover,  if  this  be  a  mistake, 
I  hare  no  means  of  rectifying  it.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  deal  with  the  naked  truth ;  wherefore 
Toar  attention  is  merely  directed  to  some  of  the 
apparently  conflicting  statements  relative  to  money 
expended  on  the  North-Carolina;  hoping,  that,  if 
there  be  any  mistake,  some  one  will  point  out  its 
presence  and  the  extent  of  it. 

Aeoordtng  to  this  document  then,  the  North- 
Carolina  was  built  at  Philadelphia,  between  1818 
tod  1820,  and  was  completed  at  Norfolk,  in  May 
1S25,  when  she  is  charged  for  'ordnance  and 
stores^  in  the  sum  of  $106,921  45,  as  before  sta- 
ted. And  in  her  *  repairs  at  Norfolk  prior  to  May 
1825,^  she  is  charged  under  the  same  head  (ord- 
Danee  and  stores)  in  the  further  sum  of  $80,590  41 ! 
making  more  than  $187,000  for  these  items  alone  ! 
Now,  the  Delaware,  according  to  the  same  docu- 
ment, was  built  between  the  years  1817  and  1830, 
wiieo  she  is  charged  for  '  ordnance  and  stores*  in 
tie  sum  of  $84,312.  She  is  next  repaired  at 
.Vorfolk,  in  1827  and  1828,  for  a  cruise,  (three 
jeaiB  after  the  North-Carolina  was,)  but  is  not 
eiiarged  with  a  single  dollar  for  ordnance  or  stores ; 
for  her  cost  for  the  first  cruise  was  already  high, 
being  upwards  of  $627,000,  without  provisions, 
when  it  ought  to  have  been  less  than  $385,000. 
And  though  she  is  charged  with  $84,000  and  up- 
Tards,  for  ordnance  and  stores,  in  1820,  when  she 
was  launched,  every  officer  knows,  that  most  of 
these  stores  were  not  supplied  or  paid  for,  until  she 
ras  first  equipped  for  sea,  eight  or  nine  years  after- 
wards. This  is  not  the  place  to  say  any  thing  of 
drawing  money  out  of  the  Treasury  under  the  head 
of  ^repairs,'  and  applying  it  to  building  and  alter- 
tug  ships. 

In  a  letter  dated  5th  Sep.  1822,  and  to  be  found  at 
yAge  835  of  the  volume  of  State  Papers  devoted  to 
Xaval  Afiairs,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy- 
Board  report  with  much  minuteness  and  detaO,  the 
cost  of  the  frigate  Potomac.  Her  cost  is  there  stated 
U  $108,[178J320  09.  In  this  Report  it  is  put  down 
at  $231,013  02,  "principally  for  the  hull;  the  re- 
turns for  other  parts  incomplete."  How  shall  this 
discrepancy  be  accounted  for  ?  Both  statements  are 
official.     They  both  come  from  the  Navy-Board. 

In  Document  No.  2,  of  the  21st  Congress,  is  to  be 
f«nnd  another  letter  from  the  Commissioners,  dated 
March  31, 1819,  [1829,]  relative  to  the  cost  of  the 
ten  doops-of-war  mentioned  in  this  Report.  '*  Of 
the  ten  sloops-of-war,"  observe  the  Commissioners 
in  their  letter  of  this  date,  "  we  have  ascertained, 
by  a  minnte  examination  of  the  returns  made  to 
this  office,  that  seven  of  them  have  cost  as  follow  :*** 
The  statement  given  below  is  then  made ;  and  they 
add :  "  The  returns  with  respect  to  the  three  other 
sloops-of-war,  are  not  complete. ^^    By  which  we 

*  The  'Lockj-Bac*  it  not  ■ceonntable  for  the  grammar. 


are  left  to  infer  that  the  other  returns  were  com- 
plete. 

Cogt  OM  9taUd  hythe  I  Coat  at  stated  by  tha  I  jyiffg^g^g 
commitnoffcrt m '29.  |  commiawmarM  in  *4l.  \  ^^ 


Warren, 

$104,368  00 

9105.868  91 

$1,500  91 

VinceDoes, 

115,889  77 

117,967  90 

2,078  22 

Boston, 

108.849  02 

110,946  38 

2,097  36 

Falmouth, 

106,717  70 

114,025  84 

7,308  14 

Natches,   ' 

112,729  16 

124,390  76 

11,661  56 

Lexington, 

112,060  06 

128,529  40 

16,449  32 

Vandalia, 

98,669  17 

116.747  64 

18,078  47 

Aggregate  difference  to  be   reeonciled 
tween  these  two  columns, 


be- 


}$59, 


174  00 


How  shall  these  discrepancies  be  reconciled? 
The  Report  makes  no  note  of  explanation.  The 
statement  of  1829,  has  been  uncontradicted  before 
the  world  for  twelve  years ;  it  was  put  forth,  we 
are  told,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  returns 
made  to  the  identical  office  whence  this  Report  is 
issued.  Whichsoever  of  the  two  statements  be 
correct,  their  discrepancies  show  that  there  must 
be  **  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 
/  shall  not  pretend  to  judge  between  tbem,  for  they 
are  both  official  and  equaJly  authentic ;  yet  I  think 
it  but  just  to  the  officer  whose  name  is  borne  on 
the  statement  of  1829,  and  who  is  now  numbered 
among  our  illustrious  dead,  to  say  here  in  this  place, 
that  in  no  one  instance,  have  I  found  the  state- 
ments of  THB  Report  to  agree  with  any  previous 
statement  that  comes  also  from  the  Navy-Board. 
I  have  examined  among  the  public  documents,  for 
official  communications,  with  which  the  statements 
of  the  Report  might  be  compared ;  and  I  have 
found  several,  but,  unless  in  one  or  two  instances, 
where  the  Report  professes  to  have  copied  former 
statements,  not  a  single  case  of  agreement.  The 
original  cost  of  the  same  ships,  as  put  forth  in  this 
Report,  and  in  others  equally  authentic,  and  bear- 
ing also  the  endorsation  of  the  Navy  Commission- 
ers, differs  by  tens  and  thousands,  and  in  one  in- 
stance at  least,  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. It  was  shown  in  1822,*  by  a  report  from  the 
Navy  Commissioners,  that  the  cost  of  the  Dela- 
ware 74,  up  to  that  time,  amounted  to  $317,000. 
This  Report  now  states  it  to  have  been  $627,000. 
Doubtless  she  cost  this  sum,  but  not  at  that  time. 
Farther  than  this,  I  judge  not,  for  I  possess  no  re- 
butting testimony  in  favor  of  either  case. 

'  Obey  orders  if  you  break  owners,'  is  one  of  the 
seaman's  most  wholesome  maxims ;  and  when  or- 
ders conflict,  the  rule  on  board  ship  is  always  to  obey 
the  last  one,  in  preference  to  that  which  went  before. 
In  noticing  the  cost  of  these  ships  again,  I  shall 
take  the  last  statement  as  the  correct  one,  and  so 
consider  it,  until  some  one  shall  tell  how  the  truth 
maybe. 

I  shall,  for  the  present,  call  the  attention  of  you 
and  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  to  but  one  mo)re 
statement,  of  which,  did  it  proceed  from  any  other 
source,  I  should  say  there  was  an  error  in  it.     It  is 

•  American  Sute  Pspers,  vol  vi.  p.  839. 
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the  cost  of  the  Y incennea*  armament  and  stores  for 
her  first  cruise,  stated  at  only  $6,453.  Bat  the 
cheapness  in  this  instance  is  not  more  surprising 
than  the  extravagance  in  other  and  similar  cases : 
thus  the  same  articles  for  her  sister-ships  of  the 
same  class,  all  built  under  the  same  law,  and 
equipped  about  the  same  time,  and  supplied  ac- 
cording to  the  same  list,  are  stated  to  have  cost, — 
[in  the  round  numbers  only] — ^for  the  Lexington, 
$13,000;  for  the  Falmouth,  $19,000;  for  the  Con- 
cord, $25,000 ;  and  for  the  Fairfield,  upwards  of 
$31,000 !  There  is,  you  will  observe,  no  rule  or 
ratio  in  the  cost  of  these  things ;  and  as  $6,453  is 
perhaps  much  nearer  than  $31,515  to  what  ought 
to  have  been  the  cost,  and  as  there  is  no  note  in 
this,  as  there  is  in  other  cases,  indicating  that  the 
returns  are  not  complete,  I  sball^  in  returning  to 
this  subject  again,  take  this  statement,  as  in  fair- 
ness I  should,  just  as  it  stands. 

The  organization  of  the  Navy-Board  is  bad.  The 
seeds  of  disease  were  implanted  in  its  system  from 
the  beginning.  Laboring  thus  early  under  a  con* 
stitutional  malady,  it  has  afflicted  upon  the  ser- 
vice, first  one  and  then  another  of  its  ills,  until  at 
last  the  whole  Navy  has  got  the  cachexia.  The 
friends  of  the  patient  have  become  alarmed ;  and  in 
the  consternation  that  prevails,  many  and  various 
remedies  are  proposed.  But  let  us,  if  possible, 
Mr.  Editor,  retain  our  presence  of  mind,  and  at- 
tempt first  to  ascertain  in  what  stage  of  disease 
the  patient  really  is :  then  we  may  proceed  to  pre- 
scribe remedies  with  a  better  grace,  and  to  treat 
the  case  with  more  chances  of  success.  It  mat- 
ters little  by  whose  agency,  or  under  whose  treat- 
ment the  patient  has  been  brought  to  the  present 
critical  situation.  The  question  now  is,  how  to  af- 
ford relief,  and  by  what  means  may  its  former 
health  and  strength  and  vigor  be  restored  to  this 
enfeebled  arm  of  the  nation. 

With  such  objects  as  these  in  view,  you  will  rea^ 
dily  perceive,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
to  attack  individuals,  or  in  any  manner  to  reflect 
upon  officers — unless  indeed  some  should  consider  a 
statement  of  facts,  or  an  exposure  of  abuse,  as  a  re- 
flection upon  them.  Should  they  so  consider  it,  it 
will  be  because  they  stand  behind  those  abuses,  and 
shall  themselves  choose  to  make  the  application.  I 
aim  to  show  that  the  system  by  which  the  Navy  has 
been  conducted  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  a  ruinous 
one.  To  do  this  I  shall  state  abuses.  I  aim  to 
show  that  the  evils  of  this  system  are  becoming 
greater  and  greater, — ^and  that  many  of  them  have 
grown  out  of  the  institution  and  organization  of  the 
Navy-Board.  To  prove  this,  I  shall  adduce  many 
of  the  oflicial  statements  that  are  put  forth  in  the 
document  before  me.  I  shall  endeavor  to  state 
facts  fairly  and  truly,  boldly  and  openly,  without 
ever  turning  aside  to  see  who  it  is  that  stands 
before  or  behind  them. 

That  the  organization  of  the  Navy- Board  is 


miserably  defective,  and  the  system  a  bad  one,  is 
plainly  indicated  on  the  very  face  of  this  document 
itself.  In  many  instances,  the  cost  of  the  labor 
employed,  or  of  the  materials  used,  in  the  bailding 
and  equipment  of  ships,  is  either  not  stated  at  ^— 
because  there  are  no  retnms— or  if  stated,  tbe 
statements  are  bat  partial,  because  the  returns  ve 
incomplete ;  and  this  too  is  the  case  with  regvd 
to  works  that  have  been  done  by  direction  of  the 
Commissioners,  10,  15, 20  years  ago.  Call  on  any 
of  the  Bureaux  in  the  War  Department,  (1  make 
the  allusion  not  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  com- 
parisons between  the  officers  of  the  two8erTices,bat 
for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  the  two  syst^ns)— 
call  on  any  of  these  Bureaux  for  a  statement  of 
the  cost  of  work  done  by  their  direction,  vhetJier 
in  this  or  that  section  of  the  country ;  and  they 
will  give  you  full  and  complete  returns  up  to  the 
last  quarter  J  showing  the  cost  of  every  thing,  from 
the  building  of  a  fort  or  a  castle,  down  to  tbe  shoe- 
ing of  ahorse.  But  tbe  office  of  the  Commiauon- 
ers  .contains  no  returns  for  work  done  by  their  di- 
rection, and  even  under  their  very  eyes,  in  the 
Washington  Navy- Yard,  30  years  ago ! 

As  for  the  "  cost  of  the  several  Nary  Yards, 
and  of  the  improvements  and  repaiis  made  in 
each,"  [being  a  part  of  the  information  called  for,] 
the  Commissioners  state  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  means  of  answering  the  call.  In  submittiDf 
an  estimate^  however,  of  what  the  Yards,  their  fix- 
tures and  repairs  have  cost,  the  Board  "  haTe^^^say 
the  Commissioners,  '*  of  necessity,  to  rely  npon 
tbe  amount  actually  appropriated  in  some  years* 
upon  the  amounts  oat  of  appropriations,  blended 
with  other  objects  supposed  to  have  been  appliei 
to  the  Navy,*'  &c.  And  as  for  the  Navy-Yard  ex- 
penses since  1831 — ^they  answer  the  call  simpiTlnr 
staling  in  gross  for  each  Yard,  the  amount  (tf  ip- 
propriations  annually  made  since  that  time.  Tbt 
the  appropriations  were  granted,  and  hare  been 
exhausted  they  know — but  upon  what  objects  and 
in  what  sums,  this  vast  amount  [three  millions  and 
a  quarter  of  money]  has  been  expended,  and  that 
too  so  recently,  they  have  not  the  means  of  kooff- 
ing.  Yet  the  works  upon  which  it  was  squandered 
are  in  charge  of  the  Navy  Commissioners,  sud 
were  undertaken  by  direction  of  the  Nafy-Board. 

When,  in  the  private  relations  of  life,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, we  hear  it  said  of  any  one,  how  rich  so-em 
he  may  be, — *  There's  a  man  who  builds  bo«tfe»i 
and  orders  work  to  be  done,  without  CTer  knoww? 
the  cost,' — we  shake  the  head,  pronounce  the  habit 
unbusiness-like,  extravagant  and  wasteful ;  and  ve 
predict  ruin  and  a  speedy  downfaU  for  that  man.  i  ^^ 
judging  from  their  Report,  this  is  the  manner  in  rhich 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy-Board  are  required  to 
do  business  for  the  Navy.  They  build  shi^  *°^ 
direct  the  most  expensive  works  for  the  N»»y  • 
but  tbe  face  of  this  Report,  as  well  as  their  on 
direct  statements  on  the  subject,  sbov  that  their 
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office  does  not  afford  the  meaos  of  ascertaining 
the  cost  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Were  their  own 
phvate  afairs  managed  in  this  way,  extravagance, 
waste  aod  mio,  we  know,  would  follow.  And  because 
in  the  defeetire  organization  of  the  Board,  they 
are  reqaired  to  manage  the  business  of  the  Navy 
io  this  way,  should  we  expect  a  different  result  1 
V^^en  matters  are  redaeed  down  so  as  to  become 
u  affair  of  dollars  and  cents,  is  it  in  the  nature  of 
a  fflooej-loTing  people  to  be  more  tender  with  the 
poblic,  or  with  their  own  private  purse  ? 

Here  then,  Mr.  Editor,  deep«seated  in  the  system 
itself,  is  the  itxrt  of  some  of  the  evils — and  growing 
erils  they  are — under  which  the  public  treasury  has 
groaned  so  heavily,  and  of  which  the  Navy  com- 
plaios  so  loudly — e.  g. — the  frigate  Constitution 
vis  bailt  in  1797;  and  according  to  the  showing  of 
the  doeoment  under  consideration,  was  first  hauled 
up  for  repairs^  under  the  present  system,  in  1833. 
Boriiig  this  interval,  the  longest  time  she  went 
vitboot  repairs  (or  if  repaired,  the  Report  is  silent 
u  to  the  times  when,  and  places  where,)  was  from 
1812  to  1833,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years.*  And 
the  whole  amount  of  repairs  on  this  ship  for  the  thirty- 
ax  jeais,  as  far  as  ascertained  and  stated  in  this  Re- 
m  is  1349,320  67.  In  1833,  she  comes,  for  the 
^  time,  under  the  Navy-Board,  for  repairs :  and 
J 1835,  she  is  turned  OYeT^figure-head  aud  all,  com- 
pletely repaired  for  sea-service.  In  1838,  they 
luolher  ap  for  repairs  again !  And  the  repairs  put 
BpoQ  her  00  these  two  occasions,  and  within  this 
short  time,  exceed  the  whole  ascertained  amount 
of  her  other  repairs,  by  $9,000 ! 

Bat  joa  will  understand  more  clearly  the  ruin- 
ous rate  of  the  present  system,  by  comparing  one 
ot  the  Commissioners*  own  ships  with  this  time- 
vomTessel.  Take  the  Brandywine.  Sheisalive- 
»&k  ship,  of  the  Constitution's  own  class,t  and  was 
Isaoched  ia  1825.  Though  built  in  Washington,  un- 
lier  the  immediate  control  and  superintendence  of 
tbe  Navy-Board,  the  Commissioners  don't,  and  of 
coorse  DO  one  else  does,  know  to  this  day  what 
^he  cfiflt  in  the  first  instance.  But  they  had  her 
oihicr  'repairs*  the  year  after  she  was  built ;  again 
uj  1^29  and  1830  at  New  York;  again  in  1830  at 
Norfolk ;  again  at  New  York  in  1834 ;  and  again 
a  Norfolk  in  183S— five  times  in  the  first  thir- 

*  It  is  stitcd  in  a  note  to  the  Report,  "  There  is  nothing 
a  t^«  recorda  of  the  oflice,  which  can  be  found  in  time  to 
"wwer  the  rail  of  the  Senate,  respecting  the  cost  of  tlie 
'■.>r  TPpairt  of  this  ship,  although  she  received  frequent 
^•i  «l«Mi»e  repairs  after  1812,  and  prior  to  1833."  It 
^  w  \»  regreUed  that  the  times  and  places  of  these  Jrequmi 
^  ainsne  report,  were  not  stated.  The  Report  says 
^  >be  rreeired  at  Washington  in  1612  '*eatuiderahU  re- 
wir»-cott  Dot  known.**  Had  the  times  and  places  of  the 
rtber/rejitrti  repairs  been  sUted  in  like  manner,  the  Senate 
»wiM  have  known  whether  these  Jrequmt  repairs  came 
oar»d  ofice  in  nine  or  ten  years,  as  tbey  osed'  to  do,  or 
^*  i«  every  year,  «r  oftener,  as  they  sometimes  now  do. 

^  (hen  ehn.  They  are  both  44*s— tonsagc  of  the  fimner 
*<»-of  Ike  latter  1607.— J2g»srt. 


teen  years  of  her  existence,  and  at  an  aggregate 
cost  of  upwards  of  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  !— 
(8529,394  21.) 

The  frigate  United  States  is  another  war-worn 
and  time-honored  ship,  and  is  also  here  reported 
upon.  She  too  was  built  in  1797.  After  ransack- 
ing the  old  books  and  musty  records  of  the  oflSces 
in  Washington,  the  whole  amount  that  could  any- 
where be  found  charged  to  her,  on  account  of  re- 
pairs, from  the  day  she  was  launched  in  1797,  till 
she  was  first  turned  over  to  the  Navy-Board  for  re- 
pairs in  1821 — a  period  of  twenty-four  years,  is,  as 
far  as  ascertained,  but  $68,513  85.*  The  operations 
and  efifects  of  the  present  system  upon  her,  are 
therefore  to  be  dated  from  that  time.  They  imme- 
diately become  obvious  enough :  for  from  1821  to 
1823,  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  enormous 
amount  of  $229,407  82,  Chiming  in  with  the 
abuses  of  this  system,  repairs  toe  again  called  for 
upon  this  ship  in  1826,  and  they  are  continued  over 
to  1832,  in  the  sum  of  $266,723  70  !  She  is  ripe  for 
repairs  again  in  a  short  time,  and  submits  to  the 
operation  in  1634  and  1836.  And,  as  though  she 
could  never  again  do  without  repairs  long  enough 
to  get  to  sea,  she  is  repaired  in  Boston  in  1839 ; 
in  New  York  again  in  1840 ;  and  again  in  1841  at 
Norfolk,  where  she  now  is.  In  a  report  from  the 
Navy  Department  in  1825,  submitting  estimates 
and  recommending  appropriations  for  a  Dry-Dock, 
it  was  urged,  among  other  good  and  obvious  rea- 
sons, that  with  a  Dock  for  repairing  vessels,  the 
repairing  of  them  "  would  cost  much  less,  require 
much  less  time,  and  leave  the  vessel  in  a  much  more 
permanent  and  lasting  condition."  Without  any 
of  these  advantages  in  her  favor,  this  frigate  is 
only  known  to  have  cost  for  repairs  in  twenty-four 
years,  the  sum  of  $68,500 — but,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  Dry-Docks,  the  repairs  of  this 
same  frigate  for  only  twenty  years,  under  the  pre- 
sent system,  have  amounted  to  the  princely  sum 
of  $746,692  07 ! 

It  is  only  by  contrast  and  comparison,  that  you 
and  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  who  are  not  sailors 
nor  ship-owners,  can  fully  comprehend  the  defects, 
and  properly  appreciate  the  ruinous  tendency  of 
our  present  Naval  organization.  Therefore,  let  us 
lay  this  old  ship  alongside  of  one  built  by  the 
Navy-Board,  that  you  may  make  your  own  com- 
parisons, and  draw  your  own  conclusions.  The  Po- 
tomac frigate  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  such  a  compari- 
son, because  she  has  been  used  for  experiments,  by 
hoisting  her  up  in  the  air,  trying  the  strength  of  her 
back,  and  so  on — ^besides  she  has  been  very  little 
in  active  service.  There  being  no  other  frigate, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  contained  in  the 
Report,  a  sloop-of-war  will  answer  every  purpose 

*  The  Report  states  that  this  ship  was  '  extensively  re- 
paired in  1800  in  the  Delaware* — *  the  cost  not  known.* 
And  that  she  received  repairs  somewhere  else,  mimetthtrt 
between  1812  aiid  1821,  bot  the  cost  is  also  not  known. 
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just  as  well.  It  should  be  borne  m  mind,  that  this 
sloop-of-war,  though  much  smaller  than  the  frigfhte, 
is  also  of  live-oak,  and  is  built  and  repaired  under 
all  the  improvements  of  fastening,  facilities  of 
docking,  &c.  which  the  Board  inform  us  have 
been  introduced  and  generally  established  since 
1829.  She  is  a  Commissioners'  ship,  the  Natchez, 
built  in  1827.  Whole  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ping, including  ordnance  and  warrant  officers'  stores, 
$134,000 — or  $39,000  more  than  she  ought  to  have 
cost.  At  a  further  aggregate  cost,  also,  in  round 
numbers,  of  $176,000  for  keeping  her  in  repair  for 
nine  years,  she  was  repaired  in  1829,  in  1830,  in 
1832  and  1833,  in  1835  and  1836— and  finally  broken 
up  in  1840.*  Like  the  farrier's  charge  of  '  three 
pound  ten,  for  curing  his  honor's  mare  till  she  died,' 
the  Navy-Board  might  in  this  instance,  have  ren- 
dered the  government  a  bill,  for  repairing  Uncle 
Sam's  ship  till  she  rotted.  Thus,  it  appears,  that 
under  the  present  system,  a  ship  of  700  tons  has  ac- 
tually cost  for  repairs,  within  eight  or  nine  years  af- 
ter she  was  built,  more  than  twice  as  much,  as  under 
the  old  system,  a  ship  of  more  than  twice  her  size 
cost  in  twenty-one  years.  If  the  cost  of  the  un- 
known repairs  upon  this  frigate,  alluded  to  in  the 
Report,  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  vary,  but  I 
apprehend  could  never  alter  the  contrast.  With 
the  exception  of  *  breaking  up,'  seven  of  the  eleven 
sloops-of-war  built  by  the  Navy-Board,  and  em- 
braced in  the  Report  before  me,  present  cases  of 
comparison  as  flagrant  and  as  strong  as  this. 

With  the  most  earnest  desire  to  examine  aright 
the  singular  and  extraordinary  document  before 
me,  and  to  be  guided  by  its  curious  statements  to 
none  but  right,  and  just,  and  proper  conclusions,  I 
have  come,  Mr.  Editor,  this  one  time  more,  before 
you  and  your  readers — ^yet  there  are  parts  of  it,  at 
which  I  am  appalled,  and  my  pen  falters  to  take 
them  up.  Far  be  it  from  me,  sir,  in  this  place  ; 
and  above  all,  in  times  like  these — when  our  dis- 
tracted corps  requires  harmony  among  its  members, 
and  concert  of  action  from  its  friends,  to  ascribe 
motives,  or  impute  designs  of  wrong  to  any  one. 
But  there  is  something  so  mysterious  and  inexpli- 
eable  to  my  mind,  in  the  statement  here  rendered, 
concerning  the  cost  of  the  two  ships,  Delaware  74 
and  Potomac  44,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  go  into  a  full 
and  proper  examination  of  this  subject,  lest  I  should 
do  wrong,  by  causing  blame  to  be  attached  where 
no  blame  ought  to  rest.  I  will  make  a  statement, 
however,  of  such  documentary  evidence  as  is  in 
my  possession,  relating  to  the  cost  of  these  two 
ships,  as  well  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself,  as 
that  those  who  can,  may  m^e,  the  necessary  and 
proper  explanation.  The  74  was  launched  in  Oct. 
1820 ;  the  44  some  time  in  1822,  prior  to  the  5th 
Sept.  By  an  official  report  now  open  before  me, 
relative  to  the  cost  of  these  and  other  ships,  and 
bearing  date,  *'  Navy  Commissioners'  Office,  Sept. 

♦  Cost  of  broking  up,  not  stated. 


5,  1822,"  and  to  be  found  at  page  835  of  Clus  ri. 
State  Papers,  the  cost  of  these  two  ships  is  lepi^ 
rately  stated  in  detail.  By  the  statements  theie 
made,  it  appears  that  the  whole  cost  of  labor,  u- 
getker  with  the  materials  of  all  kinds  usedin  baiU- 
ing,  was,  for  the  Delaware,  $317,016  74,aiK]forilie 
Potomac,  $108«[178,]320  09.  By  the  officiil  esti- 
mates of  January  1816 ;  in  which  the  Secretsir  of 
the  Navy  observes, ''  I  have  been  aided  by  tkepne- 
tical  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  Conunissim- 
ers  of  the  Navy-Board,"  the  building  and  eqoippisg 
(ordnance  included)  of  a  74,  is  pot  down  at  1384,86*2, 
and  of  a  44  of  the  first  class,  at  $368,400.  Aod 
*'  so  far  as  the  calculations  were  conjeetonl,'^  i( 
was  presumed  they  would  *'  exceed  the  sctul  n- 
penditure  from  five  to  ten  per  cent."  Yet  the  R^ 
port  of  1841,  states  the  whole  cost  of  the  Dela- 
ware undertaken  by  those  estimates,  to  be,  is  1^, 
exclusive  of  ordnance,  $543,366,  and  of  the  Po- 
tomac $231,013  02;  adding,  in  a  note  to  the  litter, 
*'  principally  for  the  hull ;  the  Tetarns  for  other 
parts,  incomplete."  In  the  docament  of  Sept.  2S, 
before  cited,  the  cost  of  building  and  thorooghlf 
equipping  for  service  the  Columbus  74,  not  iocic- 
ding  ordnance,  is  given  at  $426,931  11  i.  Slie 
was  built  the  year  before  the  Delaware  was,  aod  of 
her  the  Conmiissioners  in  that  report,  remark; 

"  The  work  on  the  Columbus,  the  ship  first  built, 
amounts  to  an  unusual  sum.  The  timber  of  wfair^ 
her  frame  was  built,  was  not  got  out  to  moolds  k 
such  a  ship.  To  fashion  it  to  the  proper  moulds. 
required  unavoidable  additional  labor ;  this  vis  i 
disMidvantage  not  experienced  in  building  eirAer  ^ 
the  other  ships.  She  was,  moreover,  consideifti 
as  a  model-ship,  particularly  in  her  interior  srrM?- 
ments :  by  which  the  instructions  for  building  tie 
other  ships  of  the  line  were,  in  a  great  degree,  tn 
be  governed.  The  building  of  ships  of  the  jk 
of  the  most  approved  construction,  being  set  a 
this  country,  and  no  system  having  been  fonn«  s^ 
the  time  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  ^i^ 
organized,  the  question  as  to  the  best  planawi  oos 
efficient  principles  of  construction,  engaged  th^- 
most  earnest  consideration  and  anxious  inqo^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  keel  <^^  ^  \] 
lumbus  was  laid,  and  the  CommissioneisfeltdeepiT 

the  responsibility  that  devolved  upon  them.  ^ 
ring  her  progress,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in»* 
some  alterations,  with  a  view  to  efficiency  and  otk: 
essential  qualities.  These  causes  combined,  oca- 
sioned  much  additional  labor  and  expense. 

The  statemento  which  accompanied  this  rcF*'^^ 
have  been  uncontradicted  before  the  work),  fw  «*« 
twenty  years-^hey  have  become  history,  aw  *•" 
embodied  among  the  American  State  Papers  •  - 
now  we  are  told  by  a  Report  from  the  same  om 
that  the  actual  cost  of  the  Delaware,  at  \iaiif- 


so  far  from  being  only  $317,000,  was, 


iodudiDC 


ordnance  and  stores,  (not  proYisions)  "P^*^ 
$627,000!    How  this  discrepancy  maybe  recoa- 
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c3e<S  9  or  where  the  error  and  the  truth  may  be, 
mos^  rest  with  others;  for  in  this  case,  it  does  not 
6elorB^  to  me  to  say.  But,  in  the  case  which  fol- 
I0WS9  cireumstances  require  that  I  should  speak 
bolll^  out  and  with  less  reserre. 

B  aa.t  first,  allow  me  to  say  one  word  to  those  who 
2re  TwhUiing  noder  the  exposure  of  abuses  in  the 
Nav7.    They  say,  it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  esti- 
mal^^,  with  the  actual  cost  of  vessels.     I  have 
charged  extraTagance  and  waste  upon  the  present 
system ;  and  in  illustration,  I  cite  the  Ohio  74,  which 
cost  #654,000;  the  Concord,  30,  which  cost  up- 
wards of  $140,000;  the  Relief  store-ship,  which 
cost  upwards  of  $93,000 — et  al.    But  how  are  your 
resdeis,  who  are  not  ship-owners  nor  seamen,  to 
kiiow  whether  these  prices  be  high  or  low,  unless 
soane  idea  be  also  given  of  what  these  vessels  ought 
to  cost  ?  That  your  readers  may  be  guided  by  the 
hest  judges  in  the  land  on  the  subject,  I  deem  it 
fair  not  to  give  my  own  opinion,  but  that  of  the 
N&vy  Cooimissioners,  old  and  experienced  officers, 
BpoQ  the  &ith  of  whose  estimates,  Congress  votes 
'^'^y  the  public  money.    The  opinion  of  these  of- 
^^  as  to  the  cost  of  ships,  is  the  highest  authority 
<^^Q  my  reach.     Before  an  appropriation  is  made 
^^    baildiog  any  ship,  the  Commissioners  of  the 
•^^vj.Board  are  first  called  on  to  state  what  ought 
^  ^  the  cost  of  that  ship ;  and  they  reply,  by 
^^^^^ttiog  estimates :  thus  the  Ohio,  which  by  their 
^^^^izuUes  would    cost,  *  equipments  and  all,  less 
^^^nh  $385,000,'  was  built  and  equipped  at  an  actual 
f^^  according  to    this  Report,  of  upwards  of 
^^^,000 ;  the  Concord,  that,  according  to  them, 
^  ^ht  to  have  cost  not  more  than  $85,000,  actu- 
^:3r  coat  upwards  of  $141,000 ;  and  by  their  esti- 
i-^tes,  the   store-ship    Relief,  a  merchant-built- 
^^Sisel  of  about  400  tons— built  in  1836  by  the 
^  ary-Board,  ought  to  have  cost  not  more  than 
'  ^0,000,  but  she  actually  cost  upwards  of  $93,000. 
V  here  is  the  unfairness  in  this  ?  Suspect  the  man 
riso  calls  it  unfair.    It  has  actually  cost  more  to 
'a.ld  this  store-ship,  under  the  present  system, 
^«da  it  coets  to  build  at  the  private  Yards  of  New- 
ark, the  most  splendid  packets,  though  they  are 
early  three  times  as  large. 
In  a  former  number  of  the  *  Locky-Bag,'  it  was 
ated  that  the  repairs  pot  upon  the  Ohio,  to  get 
^  ready  for  her  first  cruise,  amounted,  in  labor 
^  materials,  to  $593,978  51  :  and  contradiction 
15  challcDged  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement, 
rcording  to  the  Official  Report  now  under  ex- 
mnatioo,  the  Repairs  of  the  ship  Ohio,  on  that 
casioii,  amounted,  in  ^labor  and  materials^  to  but 
^33,012  40[16.1* 

*  The  statement  in  the  Lucky-Bag  contained  separately,  t 
i&er  item  of  $27,377  for  stores;  making  a  **  total,  as  far  as 
rf^rtaixied  **  of  $621,355  51  for  the  Ohio.  But  the  Report 
'es  no  returns  in  this  instance  either  for  stores  or  for 
rorieiona  and  clothing.'  Therefore  as  no  statement  is 
;re  made  relatirs  to  the  cost  of  storas,  it  is  proper  to 


Here  then,  sir,  is  the  contradiction  that  was  so 
boldly  challenged.  Bearing  the  insignia  of  an 
official  statement,  it  comes  clothed  with  all  the  for- 
malities, and  the  most  imposing  authority  known 
to  the  majesty  of  the  nation — ^it  is  conveyed  in  a 
public  document,  addressed  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  An 
officer  of  low  rank,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  good  of 
the  service  not  the  less  at  heart  on  that  account,  I 
made  statements  on  what  was  deemed  good  au- 
thority, concerning  the  distracted  state  and  piti- 
able condition  of  our  gallant  little  corps.  The 
abuses  then  set  forth  were  honestly  believed 
to  exist :  with  singleness  of  purpose,  I  defied 
contradiction  to  those  statements,  and  threw 
down  the  gauntlet ;  which  has  been  thus  taken  up. 
Therefore  am  I  again  called  on  to  appear  in  the 
lists  before  your  readers.  like  the  gallant  yeo- 
man in  Ivanhoe,  ever  ready  to  give  his  halloo  to  a 
good  shot  or  a  gallant  blow,  many  of  my  brethren 
in  arms  have  cheered  my  feeble  passes  with  their 
halloos.  More  in  the  partiality  of  a  fellow-feeling, 
and  for  the  justice  of  a  common  cause,  than  for 
any  merits  of  a  knight  so  unskilful,  they  came  to 
my  aid  ;  and  by  gratuitously  republishing,  they  en« 
dorsed  and  heralded  forth,  far  and  wide,  the  re- 
sult of  my  poor  efforts.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces, Mr.  Editor,  I  am  in  duty,  as  in  honor  bound, 
to  make  good  my  first  statements — believing  them 
right ;  or,  finding  them  wrong,  to  confess  my  error, 
and  crave  pardon  for  giving  them  currency. 

But  before  we  proceed  further,  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  what  the  point  at  issue  is.  That  the 
naked  question  may  be  presented,  I  will  divest  it 
of  the  extraneous  matter  with  which  it  is  surround- 
ed. And  first  of  all,  as  I  wish  to  deal,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  with  facts  only,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  correcting  an  error  on  the  official  and  op- 
posite side  of  the  question.  When  figures  alone 
are  concerned,  it  is  easier  to  be  right  than  wrong. 
Next  to  an  erasure  from  the  day-book,  or  an  inter- 
lineation of  the  ledger,  there  are  many  of  your  read- 
era — ^business  men,  Mr.  Bditor — who  like  the  metho- 
dical clerk  of  Osbaldistone  and  Tresham,  can  imagine 
no  sin  more  inexcusable;  can  hold  nothing  in  greater 

drop  this  item,  that  we  may  compare  the  two  statements 
concerning  exactly  the  same  items.  Judging  from  the  evi- 
dence afforded  in  a  case  precisely  similar  to  this,  it  would 
appear  that  the  unascertained  cost  of  stores  for  this  ship 
greatly  exceeds  $27,000.  The  North-Caroliua  74  was 
built  in  Philadelphia,  and  sent  to  Norfolk,  as  the  Ohio  was 
to  Boston,  to  be  completed.  And  for  this  trip  each  is  charged 
under  the  head  of  "ordnance  and  warrant  officers' stores 
for  a  cruise**  the  sum  of  $106,000.  In  both  cases  the  ope- 
ration of  *  bmlding  and  repairing*  was  gorog  on  at  the  same 
time.  And  for  *  repaire  of  ordmanct  and  otano*  the  North- 
Carolina  is  charged  $80,000,  but  the  Ohio  not  a  cent.  The 
charge  is  left  blank  in  her  case,  and  she  being  the  larger 
ship,  one  would  suppose  if  $80,000  i%cre  a /air  charge  for 
the  other,  that  a  much  larger  sum  would  be  required  for 
her.  These  facts  are  mentioned  to  show  that  there  is  no 
want  of  balanceg  to  offset  this  $27,000. 
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abomination,  than  an  account  awkwardly  stated, 
or  erroneously  rendered.  Whether  the  error  be  in 
the  place  of  units,  tens,  hundreds  or  thousands — 
whatever  be  its  amount,  the  principle  is  the  same ; 
and  in  their  eyes,  the  error  is  a  sin  not  to  be  for- 
given. If,  in  an  account  rendered,  in  the  aggre- 
gate against  one  of  us  we  should  detect  an  error 
in  the  cents,  we  would  be  apt  to  suspect  there 
might  lurk  some  mistake  among  the  dollars  too. 
And  ten  to  one,  we  would  call  for  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. There  is  no  such  bill  with  the  official 
account  here  presented.  The  cost  of  labor  and 
of  materials  for  '  repairing'  the  Ohio,  is  each  stated 
in  the  aggregate.  In  carrying  out  the  sum  total, 
under  these  two  heads,  an  error  is  made  and  re- 
peated. It  is  of  trifling  amount  it  is  true ;  but  ne- 
vertheless it  is  an  error.    Thus 

"  Labor,       $137,650  57,  >  ^  g-  ^  ^  .    „ 
Materials,     96,361  59,  ]  ^^^^'^^^  *®' 

is  twice  carried  out,  instead  of  their  sum  $233,013 
16,  as  the  aggregate  total.  The  carelessness  by 
which  even  this  small  error  is  suffered  to  creep  into 
the  official  statement  of  a  public  account,  formally 
rendered  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
would  seem  to  indicate,  what  indeed  is  confirmed 
by  the  Report  itself—- viz.  that  "  they  have  a  loose 
way  of  doing  things,''  at  least  in  some  of  the  offi- 
ces, through  which  the  statements  contained  in  it, 
have  passed.  After  detecting,  and  that  with  such 
limited  means,  any  error  in  such  a  place  as  this, 
one's  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  whole  state- 
ment is  shaken ;  for,  if  in  the  addition  of  but  two 
quantities,  an  error  of  cents  be  committed,  the 
rules  of  proportion  would  indicate,  at  least,  the 
probability  of  an  error  to  a  much  larger  amount, 
in  these  two  quantities  themselves — obtained,  as 
they  were,  after  casting  up,  item  by  item,  long 
rows  of  figures.  And  we  shall  see  that  there  may 
be  such  an  error. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  Report  does  not 
satisfy  more  nearly  the  call  to  which  it  is  put  forth 
in  reply.  The  Resolution  of  the  Senate,  required 
among  other  things,  that  the  cost  of  huilding  cer- 
tain skips  should  be  stated.  Instead  of  this,  the 
cost  of  *' building  and  equipping"  those  ships, 
"  except  for  armament,"  is  stated  together.  Vol- 
unteer information  is  sometimes  valuable,  and,  in 
cases  like  the  present,  always  desirable ;  yet  it  is 
a  pity,  that  in  this  place  it  had  not  been  kept  to 
itself,  and  that  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  specific  in- 
formation required.  In  the  Navy,  the  building  of  a 
ship  is  one  thing,  and  the  equipping  of  a  ship  is 
another.  If  called  on  to  state  the  cost  of  build- 
ing your  house,  you  surely  would  not  think  of 
afiTording  the  required  information,  by  giving  the 
total  cost  of  building  and  of  furnishing,  together ! 
And  though  it  might  be  useful  to  know  also  the 
cost  of  the  furniture,  yet  one  would  prefer  to 
have  that,  as  I  should  to  have  the  equipments, 
stated  by  themselves  and  in  a  separate  column. 


In  every  official  estimate  on  the  subject  that  is  vith- 
in  my  reach,  or  that  I  have  ever  Been  horn  the 
Navy-Board,  the  building  of  a  ship  is  |nit  dovo 
at  so  much,  and  the  equipments  at  so  much- 
The  building  includes  the  cost  of  the  hull  eidy, 
equipments  include  the  masts,  spars, boats,  rigging, 
sails,  guns  and  the  like.    Sometimes  special  eau- 
mates  are  made  for  *  armament ;'  in  which  ease, 
the  guns,  pistols,  shot,  &c.,  are  included  under  a 
separate  head — ^but  nowhere  have  I  ever  seen  the 
estimated  cost  of  *'  ordnance  and  warrant  offieen' 
stores,"  jumbled  and  included  together,  uiider  s 
special  and  separate  heading ;  as  this  Report  in- 
cludes their  actual  cost.    The  effect  of  thus  jno- 
bling  statements  and  mixing  up  the  actual coA9{ 
different  things,  is  to  prevent  a  fiiU  and  complete 
examination  into  many  particular  cases  of  extnn- 
gance  and  abuse,  as  they  actually  exist  ondei  tbe 
present  system.     The  cost  of '  provisioDs  and  do- 
thing'  is  sometimes  stated  in  another  colunm;  bat 
whether  for  one,  two,  three  or  more  moutb,  v 
nowhere  mentioned.     If,  for  instance,  the  cost  d 
building  a  ship  had  been  separately  stated,  one  coctii 
have  referred  to  the  CommissioDers'  estimata  for 
that  ship ;  then,  by  comparing  one  with  the  other, it 
could  have  been  made  to  appear,  from  official  state- 
ments, that  a  ship  sometimes  costs  for  boildisg. 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as  she  mght  to  cost 
In  many  other  respects,  also,  would  such  a  state- 
ment have  led  to  satisfactory  eonclasioos  and  use- 
ful results.     Thus— as  in  the  case  of  the  Oiiio, 
where  the    labor  for   building  is  put  down  ji 
$109,000,  (the  round  numbers  only,)  and  for  n- 
pairing  at  $137,000— Hir,  as  in  the  case  of  tl»p 
Boston,  where  the  labor  to  bmld  and  equip  cost 
only  $26,000;  and  the  labor  to  repair  once,  «* 
$53,000,  ($6,000  more  than  it  ought  to  haretaka 
to  build  the  ship)— or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vis- 
cennes,  where  the  labor  to  build  and  equip  cost 
$40,000;  and  the  labor  for  repairing  once,  $80,000, 
($34,000  more  than   it  ought  to  take  for  ii« 
whole  cost  of  building) — or,  as  in  the  case  of  tl« 
Shark,  where  the  labor  to  build  and  equip  cotf 
$9,000— and  to  repair  once,  $Q7,(m-(mn  ^ 
twice  as  much  as  it  ought  to  have  cost  altogci^fl 
for  building  her  in  the  first  instance ;  and  bob 
than  it  did  take  to  build  and  e^uip  her,  exelusire « 
ordnance.) — ^Now  had  the  cost  in  labor  for  Aw^^'^?' 
and  for  equipping,  been  separately  stated,  we  Bug^ 
have  ascertained  whether  this  prodigal  extras- 
gance  had  been  committed  in  building  or  equipF»(^' 
and  to  what  extent  in  each— whether  the  abcs* 
were  chargeable  to  the  caipenters,  8ail-tMk«» 
riggers,  or  others. 

Before  the  point  at  issue  between  thc'l^^^y- 
Bag' and  the  Official  Document,  be  takeo  up  1^ 
discussion,  it  is  proper  that  your  attention  shoc'l 
be  directed  to  one  or  two  more  porticnlars  »  ^^ 
Report.  According  to  it,  the  opcratimi  of  boiWi^ 
and  repairing  the  Ohio  was  going  on  at  one  »» 
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w  aune  time.  I  shaJl,  in  this  place,  say  nothing 
fneh  a  singular  operation.  But  I  will  ask  yoa, 
'  joa  can  imagine  how  it  was  possible  to  state  to 
li  nicely  of  16  cents,  the  cost  of  repairing  this 
i^  when  the  buUding  was  going  on  at  the  same 
■B?  The  same  workman  must  have  been  acting 
nr  as  a  builder^  now  as  a  repairer.  Even  the  same 
hMk,  or  piece  of  timber,  must  oflen  have  served, 
pvt  to  build,  and  a  part  to  repair.  This  nicety 
I  Ae  accoant,  becomes  the  more  surprising,  when 
H  imperfect  character  of  the  Report  in  other  res- 
^  is  borne  in  mind,  and  when  we  refer  to  the  ac- 
pMedged  incompleteness  of  its  returns  in  those 
||H,  in  which  one  would  think  they  would  be  most 
pi60tory.  Your  attention  is  particularly  directed 
statements  concerning  the  expenditures  made 
lahips  at  the  Washington  Navy- Yard;  the  expen- 
there,  are  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  Board, 
would  expect  to  find  the  returns  particularly 
(■■d  satisfactory.  It  appears,  however,that  it  was 
^kiown  up  to  the  day  on  which  this  Report  was 
,  what  had  been  the  cost  of  the  equipments  of 
»lumbus  7 1,  equipped  there  more  than  twenty 
before — that  the  returns  are  incomplete,  of 
of  building  the  two  frigates  Potomac  and 
rine,  built  there  between  fiAeen  and  twenty 
ago — and  that  the  cost  of  their  *  ordnance 
warrant  officers'  stores,*  or  of  their  '  provi- 
and  clothing,"  has  never  been  reported  at  all. 
the  26th  day  of  February,  1841,  the  Com- 
are  uninformed  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
I  costly  articles  were  furnished ;  and  of  course, 
■re  ignorant  of  what  sums,  if  any,  were  then 
itbere  wasted  from  the  Naval  appropriations, 
mg  the  vessels  embraced  in  this  Report, 
are,  in  the  different  classes,  and  of  exactly  or 
the  same  tonnage,  two  74s — two  frigates — 
sloops-of-war — four  brigs,  and  four  schoon- 
If  ost  of  them,  in  any  one  class,  are  exactly  of 
tonnage;  the  greatest  difference  in  size 
any  of  them,  of  the  like  class,  is  seven- 
liBDS — that  being  the  difference,  as  stated  in 
|lkeport,  between  the  size  of  the  schooners 
»,  or  Boxer,  and  Shark.  Thus,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  comparing,  in  sixty-nine 
the  prime  cost  of  "  building  and  equipping, 
for  armament,"  &c.,  vessels  of  like  classes. 
class  of  sloops-of-war,  the  eleven  present 
cases  of  comparison ;  the  74s  and  frigates 
one  in  each  of  their  classes,  and  the  brigs 
mers  six  in  each  of  theirs.  The  great- 
[not  proportional]  difference  in  the  cost 
'Wilding  and  equipping,'  exclusive  of  "  ord- 
,**  any  two  vessels  of  the  same  class,  is 
11,516  00 — being  in  the  case  of  the  74s  Dela- 
land  North  Carolina,  of  2,633  tons  each.  And 
MSt  actual  difference  between  any  two  of  the 
dasB  is  found  among  the  sloops-of-war,  and 
4&— the  difference  of  cost  between  the 
igton  of  601  tons,  and  Concord  of  700 :  and 
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each  of  these  cost  more  for  *  building  and  equip- 
ping' than  any  other  of  the  eleven  of  their  class. 
The  brigs  Pioneer  and  Consort,  each  of  222  tons, 
cost  exactly  the  same ;  also,  the  schooners  Gram- 
pus and  Shark,  the  one  of  211,  the  other  of  200 
tons,  cost  exactly  the  same.  These  two  couple  pre- 
sent the  only  two  cases  embraced  in  the  Report,  in 
which  two  vessels  of  the  same  class  were  built 
and  equipped  at  the  same  tirne^  and  at  the  same 
place.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  sameness  o^  cost,  presents  a  remarkable 
coincidence — so  remarkable  indeed,  that  I  deem  it 
proper  to  call  your  attention  to  it ;  for  it  exemplifies 
still  further  the  loose  manner  in  which  the  accounts 
are  kept  for  work  done  by  direction  of  the  Navy- 
Board.  Tlie  two  brigs  were  built  at  Boston  in 
1836.  They  are  charged  each  with  exactly  the 
same  number  of  days'  work — the  cost  of  labor 
for  each  is  the  same  to  an  odd  cent — the  mate- 
rials ot  which  they  were  built,  cost  exactly 
the  same  price — ^their  *  ordnance  and  warrant 
officers'  stores'  cost  tlie  same,  and  so  also  did 
tlicir  *  provisions  and  clothing.'  The  two  schoo- 
ners were  built  and  equipped  together  at  Wash- 
ington, in  1820  and  1821.  And  though  one  is 
5  1-2  per  cent  larger  than  the  other,  they  both  cost 
the  same  for  labor — the  same  for  materials — the 
same  for  ordnance — the  same  for  provisions — and 
the  same  for  everything.  It  is  in  vain  that  you 
may  look  through  the  Report  for  any  such,  or  cor- 
responding, sameness  of  cost  in  articles  for  the 
Concord  and  Lexington,  or  for  any  other  two  ves- 
sels built  at  the  same  time,  and  at  different  places. 
Though  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  materials  and 
labor  for  the  Concord  and  Lexington,  differs  only 
in  the  sum  of  $703  45 — the  labor  by  itself  cost, 
for  the  former,  (I  drop  the  odd  dollars  and  cents) 
$40,000,  and  $47,000 !  for  the  latter — the  mate- 
rials cost  $67,000  for  the  Lexington,  and  $74,000 
for  the  Concord ! 

I  am  a  poor  man,  Mr.  Editor,  and  know  but 
little  of  '  books  and  accounts.'  At  the  end  of  the 
month  I  draw  my  pay,  and  give  the  purser  my  re- 
ceipt ;  1  keep  no  books ;  but,  by  the  time  the  end 
of  the  month  comes  round  again,  an  empty  pocket 
is  my  balance-sheet ;  for  it  shows,  alas,  too  plainly 
what  my  'circumstances'  are.  I  do  not  know  then, 
how  the  accounts  are  kept  for  work  done  by  order 
of  the  Commissioners.  But,  to  my  mind,  there  is 
something  curious  in  the  remarkable  coincidence, 
and  the  sameness  of  cost  stated  above.  The  two 
cases  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief,  and  present 
such  a  wonderful  contrast  with  every  one  of  the 
sixty-seven  other  cases,  that  I  am  sure  will  make 
them  worthy  of  consideration.  For  myself — pro- 
fessing ignorance  of  such  matters — I  can  only  ex- 
plain the  circumstance  by  supposing,  that  in  the 
case  of  each  couple^  a  lumping  business  was  made 
of  the  whole  concern — ^that  when  the  vessels  were 
finished,  the  money  that  was  left  in  hand  was  count- 
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ed  07er,  and  what  was  miasing,  was  diTided  equaUy 
between  them. 

If  then,  this  be  the  way  in  which  the  accounts 
are  kept  for  vessels  that  happen  to  be  building  at 
the  same  time,  in  one  Navy- Yard,  how  happens  it 
that  they  can  be  kept  with  such  nicety  for  each  of 
the  two  Tery  similar  operations  of  building  and 
repairing  the  same  ship,  going  on,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Ohio,  at  one  and  the  same  time  1 

And  now,  having  cleared  away  so  mnch  rubbish, 
and  given  you  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
business  is  done  under  the  Navy-Board,  we  come 
to  the  settlement  of  the  difference  between  this 
official  statement  and  the  *  Lucky-Bag.*  The 
'  Lucky- Bag'  stated  that  the  Ohio  was  repair- 
ed at  an  enormous  cost  prior  to  1838-^39.  The 
Report  states  that  the  principal  part  of  that  cost 
was  for  building  that  ship,  which  was  "  continued 
and  completed^  at  New- York  and  Boston.*'  That 
this  ship  had  never  been  rigged  or  fitted  for  sea,  we 
all  know.  But  that  she  had  been  built ^  and  laid  up  in 
'  ordinary,'  had  been  reported  to  Congress  again 
and  again,  by  every  set  of  Navy  Commissioners, 
and  repeated  every  year,  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  by  every  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
lipom  1830  up  to  1840. 

To  prove  this,  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  some 
of  those  reports  '*  Of  the  nine  ships  of  the  line 
and  ten  frigates,  authorized  by  the  act  of  1816," 
wrote  the  Commissioners  in  1820,  "one  ship  of 
the  line  [the  Columbus]  has  been  built,  equip- 
ped, and  sent  to  sea — ^three  other  ships  of  the 
line  [of  which  the  Ohio  was  one]  have  been  built 
and  launched."*  '*  The  vessels  in  ordinary  at  the 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  board,  are  ships  of  the  line 
Ohio,  &c."t  **  Ohio  74,  launched,  in  ordinary  at  N. 
York.'^J  "  Cost  of  labor,  materials  of  wood,  me- 
tal and  other  materials,  in  building  the  ship  of  the 
line,  the  Ohio,  $294,043  07."^  "The  following 
[vessels]  were  also  built  under  that  law,  [for  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  Navy]:  Columbus,  Dela- 
ware, North-Carolina  and  Ohio."  Of  which,  the 
"  Delaware,  North-Carolina  and  Ohio  have  never 
been  in  commission — ^hulls  in  good  order — bottoms 
would  require  examination  before  they  go  to  sea, 
and  their  upper  works  and  decks  would  probably 
require  some  calking. ^^^  "Under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  39th  April,  1816,  (for  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  Navy,)  the^  Commissioners  of  the 
Navy  have  the  honor  to  state,  that  four  ships  of 
the  line  [those  mentioned  above]  and  one  frigate, 
have  been  built.''^    "  At  Navy- Yard,  Brooklyn, 

*N«7j  CommiMionera  to  the  Chainnaii  of  Naval  Commit- 
tee, H.  R.  Dec.  9th,  1820. 

t  Navy  Gommiaaionera  to  the  Sec.  Navy,  20tb  Januaiy, 
1621. 

t  Sec.  Navy  to  Prea.  U.  Stotea,  Dee.  3, 1622. 

^  Nary  Gommiaaionera  to  Sec.  Navy,  Sept.  1622. 

K  Navy  Commiaaionen  to  See.  Navy,  13ih  Nov.  1623. 

f  Navy  Gommiaaionera  to  Sec.  Navy,  20th  Feb.  1624. 


New-Yoric,  [are  the]  Ohio  and  WashiDgto&iBhipiof 
the  line.  Their  copper  would  reqaire  examinition, 
and  some  repairs  might  be  necessary  before  Mod* 
ing  them  to  sea.*'*  "  Ohio,  ship  of  the  line—tbe 
outside  plank  of  this  ship  from  the  water  to  the 
rail  and  part  of  the  inside  plank,  are  decayed.  She 
requires  considerable  repairs.  It  will  take  lire 
months  to  repair  this  ship.^t  "  Ohio— boll,  re- 
quires extensive  repairs.'^  **The  Ohio  ship  of  the 
line  requires  large  repairs.'*^  Quotstiooa,  iH  to 
the  same  tenor,  might  here  be  moltiplied,  flkoviog 
that  the  building  of  this  ship  had  been,  aoti)  the 
date  of  this  Report,  considered  to  be  compkkl 

I  have  examined  every  paper  and  doeaneot 
within  my  reach — but  I  cannot  ascertain  that  uj 
estimates  have  ever  been  submitted  by  the  Cod- 
missioners  for  *  continuing  and  campUiiRg'  the 
building  of  this  ship.  The  appropiiatioD  under 
which  she  was  built,  has  been  exhanated  long  igo. 
The  last  of  it  was  expended  on  thePeDssyhaoitaid 
a  special  appropriation  was  made  for  laQocfaug  tbt 
ship.)  Therefore  the  building  of  the  OUo  could 
not  have  been  *  continued  and  completed'  fnn  the 
appropriation  for  *  gradual  increase,^  from  vhich 
she  and  her  sister-ships  were  built 

I  have  looked  among  the  acta  of  Congress  for 
some  law,  bill,  or  enactment,  cootaiDing  an  appro- 
priation, or  authorixing  an  expenditure  of  moDer, 
for  continuing  and  completing  ihB  boilding  of  tbii 
ship — but  there  too,  the  search  baa  been  Tain,  ud 
the  labor  fruitless.  The  President  of  the  Imted 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Cmsa^l 
sioners  of  the  Navy-Board,  each  and  all,  had  an- 
naally,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  ycara,  produiwl 
through  Congress  to  the  country,  that  this  ship  ^ 
been  budt.  The  report  was  an  old  and  a  fsnulitf 
one  on  the  floors  of  Congress,  and  to  the  memlw. 
for  it  had  been  ofl  repeated.  When  the  feet  l"^ 
become  so  notorious,  with  what  grace  eouid  em 
the  Navy-Board,  have  put  forth  its  esUBBt* 
showing  that  the  building  of  this  ahip,  if'^ 
tinned  and  completed,'  would  yet  coat  $360;6T 
47?  A  tap  at  the  door  of  either  of  the  NafyCoo- 
mittee  rooms,  asking  for  such  an  appropriatioo  itf 
such  a  purpose,  though  never  so  soft  and  so  gestle,! 
would  have  made  a  noise  that  would  have  bees 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  echo  to  «■ 
and  the  reverberation,  would  have  been  pw, 
enough  to  overturn  the  Navy-Board,  and  to  bbsw 
the  Commissioners  around  it.  Thoee  oicers  vai^ 
no  such  estimates,  and  never  asked  for  any  soch  ipj 
propriation.  How  then  were  these  $360,767  4j 
obtained,  with  which  the  Report  statca  thcbsikN 
of  this  ship  was  "continued  and  complcwT?  "  "• 

♦  Navy  ComraiMrionew  to  S««.  Na»y.  »«th  Nof .  !«*• 
f  See.  Navy  in  his  Anoaal  Report,  lat  Dec.  1829- 
t  Navy  Commissioners  to  S«c  Navy,  Nor.  183*. 
^  Nary  Commissioners  to  Sec.  Nsty,  1835. 

II  Nsvy  Commissioners  to  Seeretaiy  of  the  Ni^.  ^^' 
1638,  Doe.  2,  H.  R.  3d  Sesa.  25th  CoDgreia. 
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•iogie  dollar  be  taken,  tJttenlMmctfjf  or  otherwise, 
from  ooe  a|»proprUtion  and  applied  to  another,  it  ia 
tTiolation  of  law.'^ 

The  Presideot  now  has  power  to  tranafer  from 
eeitain  beada  of  appropriation,  to  certain  othera ; 
but  there  never  waa  an  ^>propriation  for  **  oontinn- 
iag  and  completing  the  building  of  the  Ohio,*^  and 
therefore  he  oould  not  have  tranaferred  any  money 
ooder  anch  a  head.     Nor  did  he. 

The  Report  contains  a  note,  and  only  a  note,  re- 
htire  to  what  ia  there  stated  of  this  ship.  It  is 
proper  that  that  note  too,  should  be  considered, 
befiire  yoa  pass  judgment  concerning  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  two  statements  at  issue, 
telatiTe  lo  the  cost  of  repairs  for  this  Tessel. 

''This  ahip.**  my«  the  note,  *'wu  launched  in  1920.  as 
JMm  as  the  tm jinmltrs*  work  on  her  hull  waa  completed*' — 

In  the  Commissioners*  statement  of  the  5th  Sept. 
1923,  before  alluded  to,  it  is  shown  that  the  join- 
ers* ball  for  labor  alone,  on  this  ship,  had  exceeded 
(he  estimates  for  *  labor  and  stuff"  together,  by  up- 
vards  of  S^OOO,  or  27  per  cent. — and  that  there 
bd  been  paid  for  carved  work,  upwards  of  $1000, 
or  144  per  cent,  more  than  the  estimates  allowed. 
The  joiners  and  earrers  put  the  finishing  touch, 
except  for  painting,  on  a  ship^s  hull.  And  her  paint- 
ers* bill,exclustTe  of  paints,  oils,  pots,  brushes,  &c., 
tnt  for  labor  alone,  amounted  to  upwards  of  $1 100. 
So,  from  this  statement  it  would  appear,  that 
something  more  than  *'the  carpenters^  work  on 
ber  hoJ!  had  been  completed.** 

** — And  [she]  remained  in  ordinary  at  the  Nary-Yard,  at 
Xew-Vork.  nntil  1836,  when  it  was  determined  to  C9mpUu 
ber  ior  aea  sernce." 

Complete,  here  refers  to  the  building  I  suppose, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  said,  '*  it  was  deter- 
mined to  equip,  or  fit  her  for  sea  service."  Again 
I  appeal  to  former  official  statements,  showing 
that  it  *was  determined  to  repair  her.*  "The 
repairs  of  the  ship  of  the  line  Ohio  have  been 
rommencedf**  ^  The  Ohio  ship  of  the  line  is  com- 
pleting her  repairs  in  dock,  and  is  nearly  finished. **| 
**  Within  the  past  year,  the  repairs  of  the  Ohio 
bare  been  completed. *'^ 

*'  Daring  the  sixteen  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  she  wjs  laonched,  her  hall  had  become  mnch  decayed, 
lad  the  coat  of  rrpaii*  of  this  part  of  the  ship,  is  stated 
above  (•233J012  16] ;  and  the  expenae  [$360,767  47]  of 
r«mfhtng  the  parts  of  the  hall  which  were  left  unfinished 
in  1820,  and  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  ship,  is  charged  to 
b'jilding  the  ship,  or  ss  what  would  have  been  her  original 
Mist«  when  ready  for  sea,  supposing  no  '  repairs*  had  been 


I  tgain  appeal  to  former  reports  from  the  Nayy- 
Boird,  &c.  **  This  [the  Ohio]  is  a  new  ship  that 
has  never  been  fitted  out.    Time  required  to  repair 

•  Navy  Commissioners  to  Sec.  Navy,  23d  Nov.  1829. 
\%te.  Navy,  in  his  Annual  Report,  1836. 
^\avy  Comatssionen  to  Sec.  Navy,  Nov.  1837. 
iSec  Navy,  ia  his  Annual  Report,  3d  Dec.  1637. 


and  fit  her  for  sea,  two  hundred  days,  [it  took  three 
years,]  cost  $171,079  60.*** 

^The  hull  of  the  Ohio  was  completed  and 
launched  under  this  appropriation  [gradual  in- 
crease] in  1890. **t  I  have  sought  in  vain  among 
former  communications  and  official  documents  re- 
lating to  this  ship,  for  any  thing  about '  continuing 
the  buiUing'  of  the  Ohio  in  l836-*38. 

Coagress  was  induced  to  order  the  building  of 
her,  because  the  official  estimates  stated  that 
she  could  be  built  and  equipped  for  sea,  all  for 
$384,869.  But  had  Congress  been  told  in  1836,  and 
afler  near  $300,000  had  been  expended  in  the  build- 
ing alone,  that  it  would  take  a  further  aum  of 
$593,779  63  to  compiete  the  building  of  her,  and 
fit  her  for  sea,  do  you  suppose  that  the  winds  of 
heaven  would  ever  have  blown  that  ahip  about  the 
Mediterranean?  or  even  out  of  the  harbor  of 
New- York!  She  would  rather  have  been  con- 
demned to  rot,  that  a  new  one  might  have  been 
built  in  her  place  for  less  money.  If  this  vast 
amount  of  money  were  asked  of  Congress  under 
the  general  head  of  Repairs — ^if  it  were  appro- 
priated for  repairs — if  it  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  under  the  pretence  of  repairing  her — ^if 
it  were  expended  under  the  name  of  *  repaira,*  then, 
like  the  cooking  apparatus  which  was  furnished  aa 
clothing  for  another  vessel,  the  equipments  of  the 
Ohio  ought  to  have  been  charged  to  *  Repairs,*  or 
to  the  appropriation,  whatever  it  may  be,  from 
which  they  were  made.  **  This  ship  [Ohio]**  ob- 
served the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy-Board,  in 
an  official  communicstion  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy, dated  19th  Nov.  1838— ''This  ship  has  re- 
cently been  repaired  and  equipped  fhmi  the  ordi- 
nary appropriations X  nnd  is  now  about  to  sail  from 
New- York.**  And  the  8th  of  the  same  month  of 
that  year,  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  whose 
editorials  concerning  what  is  done  by  the  Navy  and 
War  Departmeots,  are  considered  throughout  the 
country  as  official — as  muck  so  as  any  which  are 
pat  forth  by  the  official  organ  of  the  government — 
the  Editor  of  that  paper,  speaking  by  authority  on 
that  occasion,  to  correct  a  misstatement  in  the  pub- 
lic prints,  said — ^"  The  cost  of  the  Ohio,  since  her 
equipment  for  sea  was  commenced,  has  been  char- 
ged to  the  appropriation  for  '  Repairs  of  vessels^ 
because  that  under  which  she  was  built,  ia  long 
since  exhausted.**^ 

*  Papers  from  the  Navy  Commissioners*  office,  accompa- 
nying Annual  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  Dee. 
6th,  1830,  and  marked  Doc  2,  H.  R.  2nd  Seas.  2Ut  Congress. 

t  Navy  Commissioners  to  Sec  Nayy,  19th  Nov.  1836. 

X  **The  Commissioners  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  eati- 
male  [annnal]  for '  Repain*  embraces  not  only  the  rtptiin 
required  to  the  hulls  of  our  ships,  but  every  object  of  e^mp- 
meni,  cordage,  saila,  anchors,  ship  chandleryi  dee."  Letter 
to  the  Sec.  Navy,  dated  Navy  Commiasionem*  ofiice,  20th 
Jannaiy,  1831. 

^  Vol  vu.  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  Nov.  8th,  1838, 
page  296. 
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In  the  name  then  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Gaerriere,  by  the  chivalry  of  that  noble  and  glo- 
rious fight,  by  the  blunt  honesty  of  a  sailor,  why, 
for  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  service,  and  to 
maintain  the  Navy  where  it  has  ever  been — 
above  suspicion — why,  why  could  not  this  Report 
have  conformed  to  these  straight-forward  state- 
ments! For  what  purpose  could  upwards  of 
$360,000  have  been  here  charged  for  building  this 
ship,  when  Congress  had  been  so  often  told,  and 
the  whole  country  knew,  that  she  had  been  built 
more  than  twenty  years  before !  There  was  no  ap- 
propriation for  any  such  purpose.  Why  then  was 
the  charge  made  1  Was  it  to  falsify  the  statements 
of  so  obscure  an  individual  as  Harry  Bluff,  the 
'  Scraps'  from  whose  '  Lucky-Bag*  had  caused  the 
Resolution  which  drew  forth  this  Report  ?  But,  sir, 
it  is  not  my  object  to  search  for  motives ;  I  know 
of  none  which  ought  to  have  operated,  and  I  as- 
cribe none.  And  above  all,  sir,  I  ascribe  none  to  the 
officers  who  now  are,  or  who  have  ever  been  seated 
at  any  time,  around  that  Board.  In  peace  and  in 
war,  they  have  rendered  their  country  yeoman*s 
service.  Their  gallantry  brought  the  Navy  into 
being — they  fought  its  battles,  gained  its  victo- 
ries, and  made  it  what  it  now  is.  It  was  their  deeds 
that  crowned  it  with  laurels,  and  it  is  their  blood 
that  yet  makes  them  green.  Who  then  would 
ascribe  motives  of  wrong  to  such  men  1  Not  I. 
The  thrillings  of  pride  with  which  the  young 
officer  can  boast  that  he  is  of  the  Navy,  are  but 
reflections  from  the  lustre  which  the  deeds  of 
those  worthy  veterans  have  given  to  it.  And  for 
that,  they  have,  as  they  deserve,  both  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  the  junior  members  of  their  corps. 

The  *  Lucky-Bag'  sought  only  to  do  what  the 
Commissioners  themselves  have  done  over  and 
over  again — they  have,  times  almost  without  num- 
ber, represented  the  mal-organization  of  the  Navy- 
Board  ;  they  have  pointed  out  to  Congress  the  de- 
fects of  the  present  system  ;  they  have  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  public  documents  and  state-papers 
will  show,  suggested  many  judicious  and  excellent 
alterations  in  the  present  plan  of  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Navy.  But  their  recommendations, 
from  some  cause,  certainly  from  no  fault  of  theirs, 
have  failed  to  be  adopted.  To  show  the  evils  of 
the  system  which  the  whole  Navy  pronounces  bad, 
facts  were  required  for  illustration — ^facts  too  were 
required  to  give  point  to  the  argument  in  favor  of 
the  amendments  proposed  ;  my  object,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  '  Lucky- Bag'  was  then,  to  state  facts, 
as  my  object  now  is,  to  get  at  facts.  Why  then 
the  clashings  of  these  official  statements  about  the 
Ohio  1  Here,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  matters 
little  whether  the  money  for  getting  this  ship  ready 
for  sea,  was  taken  from  the  appropriation  for  medi- 
cines, pay,  provisions  or  repairs ;  it  had  all  been  ex- 
pended on  the  ship,  and  no  one  doubted  that  fact. 
No  one  sought  to  attach  blame  to  the  Commission- 


ers ;  on  the  contrary,  the  'Lucky-Bag'  eDdearoredto 
show  that  these  officers  were  required  to  eoodoet 
the  operations  of  a  "  machine,  the  cogs  aad  wheeli 
of  which  were  rusted  and  broken ;"  and  that  thej 
were  not  responsible  for  the  heavy  and  expeuiTe 
workings  of  a  deranged  system.  Whether  tbe 
half  a  million  of  dollars  speptupon  this  Bhip.eame 
from  this  or  that  appropriation,  it  alike  shorn  the 
extravagance  and  waste  under  the  present  Bjiten. 
Whether  it  went  in  part  or'  in  whole  for '  Repairs,' 
the  extravagant  cost  of  getting  that  ship  ready  for 
her  first  cruise,  was  not  lessened  at  all.  1  do  la- 
ment, with  feelings  of  humiliation  and  of  woosded 
pride,  I  do  lament,  that  any  statement  in  this  Repot 
should  be  at  variance  with  what  has  been  bo  oilci 
before  officially  stated,  and  repeated,  agaia  ud 
again,  concerning  this  ship.  The  appearance  U  hi 
What  security  has  the  Navy  for  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  money  voted  to  it,  when  the  reeordi 
of  expenditure  are  misquoted,  falsified,  or  officially 
misstated?  The  Report  shows  that  the  Cooum^ 
sioners  cannot  tell  where  it  goes ;  for  it  does  aot 
pass  through  their  hands.*  They  are  not  diabars- 
ing  officers.  And  though  the  money  be  expended 
on  works  performed  by  their  direction,  all  thattbey 
know  of  it,  in  many  instances,  is,  that  itisspeot. 

But  if  the  appearance  of  wrong  be  ever  adniued 
in  the  manner  of  disbursing  or  of  accounting  for  the 
public  moneys,  its  actual  and  palpable  form  vill  mod 
be  found  there  too.  The  doing  of  what  is  not 
right  in  one  instance,  blunts  the  moral  sense  m 
another,  and  paves  the  way  to  what  is  wrong.  It 
changes  the  shadow  into  the  substance,  and  aenres 
as  a  finger-board  on  the  Treasury,  pointing  oot 
the  way  to  abuse,  and  indicating  that  there  vt 
means  of  peculation.  As  it  was  foretold  in  \^i 
so  it  is  in  1841 :  "  By  degrees  the  evils  onder 
this  system  have  crept  on,  until  the  sluices  of 
the  Treasury  have  been  opened ;  and  the  y^^ 
are  now  looking  in  vain  to  their  public  offices  m 
books  in  this,  as  in  other  departments,  to  find  oat 
how  and  for  what,  their  money  has  been  spent. 

Let  us  be  done  with  this  unpleasant  affair,  Tb? 
two  statements  as  they  now  stand,  are : 

OF   THE    REPORT. 

Building  of  the  Ohio,  continued  and  compietc<! 
in  1836,  '37  and  '38 : 
Total  cost  of  labor  and  materials  of  all 

kinds, $360,767  41 

Repairs    do.     do.     1836  to  1838,       333,0^1^ 

$593,779  63 

or  THE   LCCKr-BAO. 

Repairs  of  Ohio— labor  and  materials,  $593,978  si 
Difference  in  amount  of  two  statements,    $19^  ^ 

♦  Their  haruU.  When  money  is  wanted  for  WJ  work^- 
reeled  by  tbe  Navy-Boaid.  the  Navy-Aientt  »jk«  »J^; 
tioas  for  it  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Ntty.  The  (wj<J^ 
for  which  the  money  is  wanted,  are  made  lno«J  » in 
Commissioners.  The  reqoifitions  arc  aenl  to  the  Bo«fl  J 
appioTal.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  then  i««w  "*  '^^ 
rant  for  the  money,  and  tbe  Commanhnen  htfew  "* 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  it»  than  you  hate. 
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There  is  also  a  difference  betwees  the  two  state- 
meats  IS  to  the  objects  of  expenditure. 

An  officer,  whose  officer-Vike  rectitude  and  prin- 
eiples  of  coodnct  make  his  word  as  binding  in 
Donls,  as  the  Holy  Evangely  his  oath  in  law, 
writes :  ^  Some  of  the  officers  examined  the  expen- 
diuire  books,  and  found  the  items  you  published  [in 
the  Laeky-Bag]  exact  to  a  cypher.*^  That  officer 
haagiTen  his  certificate,  setting  forth  that  he  copied 
from  the  New- York  expenditure  books  themselres, 
the  ststements  which  appeared  in  the  'Lucky-Bag* 
eoaeeniiog  the  repairs  of  the  Ohio  at  that  place. 
That  certiiicate  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Lite- 
my  Messeoger,  where  it  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  will  eail  and  ask  for  it.  As  an  error  of  cents 
has  been  detected  in  the  statement  of  the  Report, 
tfid  as  I  hsTe  never  seen  an  'expenditure  book*  of 
any  sort  myself,  I  leave  you  and  your  readers  to 
Kcoant  as  best  you  may,  for  the  difference  of 
1198  88  here  presented. 

The  difierenoe  in  anumrU  being  settled,  the  dif- 
ference  as  to  the  cbjects  of  expenditure,  becomes 
a  question  of  veracity  between  the '  Lucky-Bag*  and 
the  Official  Report.  I  have  already  shown  by  am- 
ple testimony  from  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy, 
that  90  such  work,  as  finishing  the  building  of  the 
Ohio,  remained  to  be  done  in  1836-*38 — ^thatno 
^pFoptiation  was  made  for  any  such  purpose.  On 
the  co&tnry,  I  have  shown  from  the  Annual  Re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  pub- 
ished  Doeoments  of  Congress,  that,  in  1830  it  was 
unooneed  to  Congress,  **  it  will  take  300  days,  and 
1171,072  69  to  repair  and  fit  this  ship  for  sea**— 
is  1836,  **  the  repairs  on  this  ship  have  been  com- 
aeaeed**— in  1837,  **  tbe  Ohio  is  completing  her 
repsirs  in  dock** — again,  ''within  the  past  year 
^  Tepatrs  of  the  Ohio  have  been  completed** — 
is  1838,  **  this  ahip  has  recently  been  repaired  and 
^^tpped  fiom  the  ordinary  appropriations^^'^^Kad 
lemi-offieially  from  the  prudent  Editor  of  the  Army 
ud  Nary  Chronicle — ^''The  cost  of  the  Ohio,  since 
her  equipment  for  sea  was  commenced,  has  been 
''harged  to  the  a^^yropriation  for  '  Rspairs  of  ves- 
sels,' hecanse  that  under  which  she  was  imilt  is 
long  aioee  exhausted/* 

^^  hat  need  is  there  of  any  more  proof?  Was  it  for 
Affairs,  as  the  'Lucky-Bag*  said,  or  was  it  for  huUd- 
^.  as  the  Report  would  have  it,  that  these  hundreds 
of  thousands,  were  wasted  on  the  Ohio  1  Judge  be- 
tween the  two.  You  have  been  assured  by  an  offi- 
cer worthy  of  all  credit,  that  he  copied  the  ex- 
{^ditQies  on  this  ship,  from  the  New-York  books, 
^  that  there,  the  accounts  were  kept  with  Re- 
^*  Thouf^  a  triumph,  it  is  no  cause  of  exul- 
laitoii  with  me,  no  matter  of  gratulation  among  the 
ir.ends  of  the  Navy.  I  am  glad  to  take  leave  of 
^«  subject. 

It  appears  from  the  Report,  that  ships  built  at 
^<»tonand  PhUadelphia  cost  much  less  than  simi- 
le ships  boilt  at  New- York  and  Norfolk ;  and  that 
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•00,977  88 
95,466  53 
102,461  95 
109,143  18 
100,372  80 
115,325  80 
the  same  time. 


it  costs  more  to  build  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  than 

at  any  other  Building- Yard  in  the  United  States. 

A  sloop-of-war  of  700  tons,  cost,  [exclusive  of 

ordnance  and  stores,] 

At  PhUadelphia,    - 

Boston,  [mean  of  three,] 

Washington  City,     - 

Norfolk,  [mean  of  two,] 

New- York,  [do.  three,] 
"  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  - 
These  vessels  were  built  about 
The  North-Carolina  and  Delaware,  each  of  2,633 
tons,  were  both  built  in  1820 — one  at  Philadelphia 
and  the  other  at  Norfolk.  Not  inclading  '  ordnance 
and  stores,*  the  Philadelphia,  cost  less  than  the  Nor- 
folk built  ship,  by  upwards  of  $111,000.  Such  is 
the  showing  of  the  Report.  If  the  cost  of  '  ord- 
nance and  stores*  were  included,  the  propoiftions 
above  would  be  somewhat  varied.  Bat  their  cost 
has  not  been  included,  because  the  returns  in  all 
cases  are  not  complete  for  them. 

According  to  a  well-established  rule  among  ship- 
builders, the  cost  proper  of  labor  for  building  sloops- 
of-war  is  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  materials 
used — ^it  is  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  a  little 
less :  this  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  though  the  rates 
here  exhibited,  defy  in  this,  as  they  do  in  other 
respects,  all  limits  of  rule  or  ratio.  The  labor  for 
the  Boston,  of  seven  hundred  tons,  cost  26,000 
dollars,  and  the  materials  65,000  dollars ;  but  for  the 
Lexington,  a  smaller  ship,  the  labor  cost  $47,000, 
and  the  materials  $67,000.  We  have  exhibited  in 
the  Report  the  original  cost  of  eleven  sloops-of-war, 
and  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  each  case  of  re- 
pairs, for  thirty- three  times.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
labor  should  cost  more  in  proportion  to  the  mate- 
rials used  for  repairs  than  for  building ;  for  in  repair- 
ing, there  is  the  additional  labor  of  pulling  to  pieces 
to  get  at  the  defective  parts.  Something  too  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  repairs  themselves— 
whether  the  materials  used  be  mostly  copper,  as 
when  a  ship  requires  to  be  only  re-coppered— or 
mostly  pitch  and  oakum,  as  when  she  only  requires 
to  be  calked.  In  the  one  case  the  price  of  materi- 
als would  be  much  the  greater,  and  in  the  other  the 
cost  of  labor.  Such  great  disparity  though,  one 
would  expect  to  find  only  in  cases  where  the  re- 
pairs were  slight.  I  am  thus  particular,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, because  the  apologists  of  this  repairing  system 
attempt  to  get  over  its  enormities  by  a  piece  of 
special  pleading,  with  which  they  would  mislead 
one  not  informed  on  such  subjects.  "  Every  one 
of  common  sense  knows,"  say  they,  "  that  the  com- 
parative cost  of  labor  and  materials  for  driving 
oakum  at  6  cents,  and  for  driving  copper-bolts  at 
26  cents,  a  pound,  must  be  very  different.*' 

The  thirty-three  cases  of  repairs  upon  vessels  of 
the  same  class,  and  already  alluded  to,  or  the  whole 
seventy-five  cases  upon  vessels  of  all  classes,  and 
quoted  in  this  Report,  ought  in  common  reason,  to 
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coDStitate  dftta  sufficient  for  determining,  at  leaat 
by  approximation,  something  like  the  ratio  which 
should  exist  between  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials, 
when  applied  to  repairs.  But,  sir,  so  wild  have  been 
the  workings  of  this  system,  so  unaccountable  and 
strange  the  results  as  here  set  forth,  and  so  unlike 
and  unstable  the  apparent  cost,  when  in  fact  there 
was  no  real  change  in  prices,  that  the  data  before 
us,  present  scarcely  any,  but  extreme  cases.  The 
Delaware  74  was  built  in  1820 — ^the  cost  to  repair 
her  the  first  time,  was — ^for  labor  $48,000,  and 
$21,000  for  materials.  At  the  second  time  the 
labor  cost  $47,000,  but  the  materials  $79,000!— 
(hundreds  are  tedious  in  such  large  sums  and  are 
unimportant  here;  therefore  they  are  omitted.)  In 
1836  and  1838,  when  this  ship  comes  up  for  repairs 
the  last  time,  the  materials  cost  less  than  $27,000, 
but  the  labor  goes  beyond  $129,000 !  The  North- 
Carolina,  built  at  the  same  time,  and  repaired  in 
1835  and  1836  at  Nprfolk,  immediately  before  the 
Delaware,  costless  than  8  per  cent,  more  for  labor; 
while  for  materials,  she  cost  upwards  of  400  per 
cent,  more  than  her  sister-ship,  the  Delaware,  was 
about  to  cost ! 

The  Constitution,  repaired  in  1838  and  1839, 
cost,  for  labor  $20,000,  and  $44,000  for  materials — 
but  $79,000  for  labor  and  $45,000  for  materials,  are 
the  prices  at  which  her  sister-ship  the  United  States 
is  repaired  in  1839-^41.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of 
their  age,  the  frigates  Potomac  and  Brandywine. 
each  of  1708  tons,  built  at  the  Washington  Navy- 
Yard  by  the  Commissioners,  are  both  hauled  up  for 
repairs — ^the  Brandywine  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
the  Potomac  for  the  second.  The  latter  cost,  for 
labor  $14,000,  and  $49,000  for  materials— but 
$114,000  for  labor,  and  $77,000  only,  for  materials, 
are  the  charges  in  the  other  case. 

The  schooner  Boxer,  of  194  ions,  was  built  in 
1831,  and  has  been  twice  repaired.  Cost  of  labor 
in  building  $11,050.  Cost  of  labor  for  the  first 
repair  $4,000 — for  the  second  $11,450 !  and  $6,000 
for  materials  each  time. 

The  schooner  Grampus,  211  tons,  was  built  at 
Washington  in  1821. 

Labor  to  build,       ...        $9,537 
Do.    to  repair  2d  time,  -        11,950 

Do.        *<        4th  time,  -  9,094 

Do.        "        5th  time,  -        11,839 

Do.        "        6th  time,  -        13,409 

The  materials  used  for  repairs  at  each  of  four  dif- 
ferent times  on  this  vessel,  are  set  down  at  $5,000, 
(omitting  hundreds) — the  labor  to  work  them  up 
cost  $3,000  at  one  time,  $4,000  at  another,  $9,000 
at  another,  and  $11,000  at  the  other ! 

The  schooner  Shark,  200  tons,  is  another  Wash- 
ington bailt  vessel,  constructed  under  the  eyes  of 
the  Navy-Board ;  and  therefore,  one  would  suppose, 
built  of  the  best  materials  of  their  kind.  Her  sis- 
ter-vessel, the  Dolphin,  was  built  the  same  year  at 
Philadelphia.  They  both  went  to  sea  soon  after  they 


were  launched;  the  Dolphin  in  1821,astlieFniiUii'a 
tender,  for  the  Pacific — the  Shark  to  the  eoit  of  Af* 
rica,  or  to  the  West  Indies,  with  Com.  Potter,  liter 
pirates.  The  Dolphin,  placed  in  the  Puific  be- 
yond the  reach  of  this  repamng  system,  iboie^ 
what  she  could  do  if  let  alone.  She  remiined  fnn 
that  time  till  1837,  continually  in  letiTe  service- 
and  during  those  sixteen  years  of  coDStantcniffing, 
she  was  not  repaired  in  her  hall  for  the  fint  tine; 
unless  the  operation  of  calking  be  nugnified  into 
repair8*-at  any  rate,  if  she  were  repiiied,  her 
repairs  were  very  slight. 

Not  so  with  the  less  fortunate  Shark.  As  soon » 
she  came  back  from  the  West-Indies,  they  bad  ber 
up  for  repairs.  She  was  repaired,  bo  uys  the  Re- 
port, in  1825  and  1826,  in  1887  and  1828,  io  1829- 
twice  in  1830  and  twice  in  1831— continaed  orerts 
1832,  and  again  in  1833.  Here  by  some  meiBior 
other  she  appears  to  have  escaped— for  rtprnt  m 
not  mentioned  upon  her  again  nntil  1838-^39.  And 
now,  as  if  they  intended  to  make  op  for  lost  time, 
though  the  materials  to  build  her  in  the  first  in- 
stance cost  but  $14,000,  and  the  labor  $9,000,  sb 
is  charged,  for  this  once  repairing,  118,000  for  mi- 
terials,  and  $27,000  for  labor!  Three  times  u 
much  for  labor  to  repair  as  to  boikl !  And  for  ibe 
satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  it  is  grsTely  stated  ia  i 
note,  that  she  was  '*  nearly  rehwU,''  Schoonen 
were  ever  an  unpleasant  sort  of  craft,  Mr.  Editor, 
therefore  let  us  leave  them  for  the  preseot,  ssd 
hasten  to  the  repairing  of  the  eleven  sloops-of-vsr . 

The  Warren  and  Natchca,  each  of  691  m 
were  built,  one  in  1826,  the  other  in  1887.  Is  the 
building,  the  ratio  of  labor  to  materials  for  theWir- 
ren  was  10 :  23,  and  for  the  Natchez  10 :  H.  Br 
the  Commissioners'  estimates,  the  Natches,  cod- 
pletely  equipped,  would  cost  $85,000.  Upofl** 
faith  of  these  estimates.  Congress  aothorized  tbc 
building  of  ten  sloops-of-war,  of  the  first  clis»- 
not  one  of  which  cost  less  than  $113,000.  Tbe 
Natchez,  one  of  them,  cost  $124,000;  isd  ^ 
Concord,  another,  $141,000,  or  $56,000  more  tlia 
in  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges  (the  CooiniMiffl*- 
ers)  she  ought  to  have  cost.  The  labor  for  boiW- 
ing  the  Warren  was  $30,000  :  to  repair  bcr  foB 
years  afterwards,  was  $23,000-bciny  to  ^  ^^ 
materials  as  10 :  11 ;  and  to  repair  ber  in  1837- 3S, 
the  ratio  was  as  10 : 7— the  labor  costing  |49.0Mj 
or  $3,000  more  than  it  ought  to  take  to  buiU  ««^ 
launch  her  anew,  exclusive  of  equipments. 

Of  these  eleven  sloops-of-war,  one,  (^  ^^' 
Chez)  after  having  been  loaded  with  7«,000  dolia* 
of  fresh  repairs,  was  sent  to  sea.  She  wa«  P** 
two  years  and  eleven  months — retnmed  in  » r«" 
condition,  and  was  *  broken  up'— so  says  the  K«P^ 
Among  the  ten  others,  there  are  fiye  c«^^ 
the  Boston,  when  she  was  fifteen  yesrs  <rfd-w 
Vincennes,  Warren  and  St.  Louis,  ^*«»*'^T 
eleven,  and  the  John  Adams  when  she  "^^^ 
in  which  the  repaizt  ia  each  case,  have  exee«»o 
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t  $13,000  to  948,000,  what  oughl  to  hare  been 
vMe  original  cost  of  the  ship  and  her  equip- 
lit  guns  and  all.     In  repairing  the  Lexington, 
llbor  required  to  use  up  $9,484  of  materials, 
odj  $1,994 ;  but,  for  the  Vincennes,  $44,000  of 
■rials  reqaired  $80,000  of  labor.     If  the  differ- 
I  ia  the  labor  and  materials,  as  exhibited  by  the 
Ht,  in  many  other  cases,  depend  for  explanation 
hs  relatiTe  cost  of  labor  for  '  driving  oakum  and 
Wf  bolts,*  you  aught  to  find  in  the  bottom  of 
»  •four  ships,  copper  bolts  enough  to  sink  them, 
Mkum  enough  to  calk  the  English  Navy, 
hi  exhibits  which  have  been  made  concerning 
^WfmirM  that  are  put  upon  the  hulls  of  our 
hsf  war,  as  astounding  as  they  are,  are  never- 
hn  tame  in  comparison  with  the  repairs  that 
M  upon  their  ordnance.    In  the  honesty  of 
JMDt,  I  had  thought  till  now,  that  the  guns 
■u-of-war  were  at  least  exempt  from  this 
system.    But  it  appears  I  was  mistaken ; 
is  a  column  in  the  Report  headed  'Ordnance 
officers*  stores  for  a  cruise* — in  which 
frequently  find  charged  as  repairs^  an 
exceeding  by  far,  the  whole  first  cost  of 
and  stores  together.  These  eleven  sloops- 
rare  ships  of  the  same  sixe,  within  a  few  tons ; 
aD  of  the  same  class,  and  carry  the  same 
of  guns — 24  a-piece.     Their  class  and  ar- 
being  the  same,  they  are  allowed  exactly 
quantity  of  *  warrant  officers'  stores  for  a 
rhether  fitting  for  sea  after  being  first 
after  being  repaired,  the  list  of  stores  al- 
by  regulation  is  the  same  in  all  cases :  and 
regulations  be  set  aside,  the  stores  furnished 
are  duplicates  of  the  stores  furnished  to  all 
whether  they  fit  out  from  Boston,  New- 
Norfolk,  regulations  allow  all  the  same, 
the  same.    This  being  the  case,  one  would 
great  uniformity  of  charges  in  this  column 
The  plain  ideas  of  common  reason  would 
as  to  suppose  that  the  guns  and  stores  for 
of  these  vessels,  cost  about  the  same  in 
instance,  and  that  any  subsequent  charge 
headt  could  never  be  nearly  as  heavy  as 
because  in  the  first,  are  included  guns, 
shot,  pistols,  swords,  muskets,  board- 
aod  other  articles  as  imperishable  in 
ire  as  these,  and  which  tlierefore  being 
lied,  will  last  as  long  as  the  ship.     But 

iMtSO. 

Vincennes,  of  seven  hundred  tons,  was  built 

r-York  in  1826,  and  was  forthwith  equipped 
she  was  sent  on  a  four  years*  cruise,  and 

■round  the  world.     She  had  a  beautiful  bat- 
fitted  and  found  in  the  most  substantial 

r,  and  was  well  provided  in  every  respect. 
piik  here  with  marked  confidence,  for  I  served 
jhl  riiip.  Her  ordnance,  including  the  cost  of 
IJIlHt  officers'  stores'  for  this  long  cruise,  is 
II Ib llM  Baport  It  $6363  00.    Twoyearsaf- 


terwards,  the  Fairfield,  a  ship  of  the  same  tonnage, 
same  class,  same  guns,  and  the  same  in  all  respcctSi 
was  built  at  the  same  port,  and  there  fitted  out  for 
her  first  cruise.  She  is  bound  on  a  delightful  trip 
in  the  Mediterranean.  The  same  regulations  which 
obtained  in  furnishing  '  ordnance  and  warrant  offi- 
cers* stores*  tu  the  Vincennes,  apply  to  the  Fair- 
field. There  is  but  one  list  of  allowances  for  them 
all ;  yet  the  Fairfield  is  charged  for  ^  ordnance  and 
stores*  in  the  sum  of  $3 1 ,5 1 5  34 !  You  have  heard 
the  story  of  gold  guns  for  tlie  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion, and  of  silver  magnets  for  the  Frenchman. 
In  1830,  when  the  Vincennes  returned  from  her 
voyage  of  circumnavigation,  she  brought  back  her 
iron  guns,  shot,  and  other  implements  of  war,  in 
good  condition ;  perhaps  the  lock  of  a  musket  or  a 
pistol  might  have  required  mending,  but  there  were 
many  articles  of  stores  in  the  boatswain*8,  gunner*s, 
sailmaker*s  and  carpenter*8*  departments,  which 
were  sound  and  good,  and  fit  to  be  turned  over  as 
stores  for  the  next  cruise ;  or,  if  sold  or  applied  to 
other  purposes,  ought  to  have  been  credited  to  her 
for  what  they  were  worth.  She  is  hauled  up  for 
repairs  immediately,  and  is  again  fitted  for  sea  the 
same  year ;  and  with  these  offsets  in  her  favor,  her 
'  warrant  officers*  stores,'  which  with  her  guns,  &c. 
cost  but  $0,453  in  the  first  instance,  amount  now, 
exclusive  of  guns,  to  $14,574  19. 

The  first  cost  of  *  ordnance  and  warrant  officers' 
stores*  for  the  Falmouth — same  class  with  the  Vin- 
cennes— is  stated  at  $19,932.  But  when  she  is 
repaired  the  second  time,  notwithstanding  she  has 
no  '  ordnance*  to  buy,  and  has  many  of  her  former 
stores  which  ought  to  be  passed  to  her  credit  in  the 
fresh  supply,  she  is  charged  $20,444  for  repairing^ 
*  ordnance  and  warrant  officers'  stores  ;*  and  when- 
ever a  charge  is  made  of  money  expended,  ex- 
pended it  must  be,  else  books  will  not  balance. 

These  sloops-of-war  all  carry  the  same  number 
of  guns,  and  tlie  cost  of  '  ordnance  and  stores*  in 
fitting  them  out  for  the  first  time,  ought  to  cost  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  for  each  one.  At  least 
so  one  would  think — but  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  Boston*s  cost  $18,000,  and  the  Concord's 
$25,000.  The  Lexington's  cost  $13,000,  and  the 
St.  Louis*  $29,000.  Tho  Vincennes*  $6,000,  and 
the  Fairfield's  $3 1 ,000.  The  Concord*8  are  repaired 
twice  at  $7,000,  and  the  Boston^s  once  at  $16,000, 
and  again  at  $17,000— oth(^rs  too  are  repaired  at 
rates  as  wild  as  these,  but  there  is  in  the  Report  no 
word  nor  note  of  explanation  offisred  on  the  subject. 
In  1830  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy-Board 
submitted  estimates  of  the  expense  of  building  and 
equipping  a  10  gun  schooner.  Upon  the  faith  of 
those  estimates  appropriations  were  made,  and  the 
schooners  Boxer  and  Enterprise  were  built  the 
next  year.  According  to  these  estimates,  the  cost 
of  armament,  including  warrant  officers*  stores, 
would  be  $4,820 — the  actual  cost  exceeded  $6,000 
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for  each.  In  these  estimates  are  separately  laid 
down  the  cost  of  *  warrant  officers*  stores  for  a 
cruise.'  So  astounding  is  the  contrast  here  pre- 
sented, that  lest  your  readers  should  think  /  make 
a  mistake  of  a  figure,  I  extract  for  their  satisfac- 
tion the  estimates  themselves  : 

Boatswain's  stores,  -        -        $250  00 

Carpenter's        do.        -        •        •     300  00 
Gunner's,  do.  -        -  150  00 

Master's,  do.  -        -  350  00 


$850  00* 
Having  their  armament,  this  then  is  a  little  over  the 
sum  that  should  be  charged  under  the  head  of  "  ord- 
nance and  warrant  officers'  stores  for  a  cruise,"  to 
those  vessels,  whenever  they  come  to  be  repaired. 
And  the  second  time  the  Boxer  is  repaired,  she  is 
charged  $583  43 — ^but  when  the  Enterprise  comes 
to  be  repaired  her  second  time,  she  is  charged 
$6,716  66  for  them ;  an  advance  of  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  per  cent,  on  the  proper 
first  cost ! 

Under  the  head  of  Labor,  in  the  Report,  are  two 
columns,  one  showing  the  aggregate  number  of 
"  days'  work"  employed  to  build  or  repair  a  ship, 
the  other  showing  the  aggregate  amount  that  was 
paid  for  labor.  Thus,  to  build  the  Delaware,  it 
took  143,980  'days'  work,'  at  the  aggregate  cost  of 
$311,636.  This  is  volunteer  information,  but  very 
valuable,  because,  dividing  the  cost  of  labor  by  the 
number  of  *  days'  work,'  we  are  enabled  to  determine 
the  mean  rates  which  the  goveHoment  pays  for  labor 
by  the  day,  at  different  times,  and  at  the  different 
yards.  Thus  the  price  of  labor  for  repairing  the 
Delaware  at  Norfolk,  was  in  1838,  $1  49  per  day; 
in  1833,  $1  38;  and  in  1838,  $1  50.  In  1833-'35, 
for  repairing  a  sloop-of-war,  it  was,  at  Boston, 
$1  60  per  day;  at  Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire, 
$1  48 ;  and  at  Philadelphia,  $1  58.  At  New- 
York,  for  repairing  a  sloop-of-war  in  1834,  the 
price  paid  for  labor  was  $1  50 ;  and  for  repairing 
the  Constitution  at  New- York  and  Norfolk  in 
1838-'39,  the  price  charged  for  labor  is  $18  98 
a  day !  Here  is  the  official  statement,  sir ;  make 
the  calculation  for  yourself:  1,561  days'  work  cost 
$39,637  64.     See  page  5  of  the  Report. 

This  statement  is  put  forth  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  backed  and  endorsed  by  three  Com- 
modores, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  himself. 
Were  it  derived  from  authority  less  weighty  and 
imposing,  I  should  discredit  it  entirely.  Not  mean- 
ing to  reflect  upon  those  officers,  I  should,  had  it 
appeared  in  any  document  of  a  less  extraordinary 
character,  still  say,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  matter.  But  so  redundant  of  wild  and  extrava- 
gant statements  is  the  Report  under  examination, 
that  if  we  reject  from  it,  as  false,  every  thing  that  is 
irreconcilable  with  our  ideas  of  good  husbandry  of 
public  moneys,  but  little  indeed  would  remain  of 

*  See  H.  R.  Doc.  No.  14, 2d  aetsion,  2Ut  Congress. 


the  Report  itself.  Nor  can  I  say  which  voold  be 
the  less  excusable — ^the  real  ezistmoe  of  the  ex- 
travagance and  abuse  here  indicated,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  error,  and  the  misstatements  of  facts  in 
such  a  document  as  this. 

*'  Notwithstanding,*'  says  the  Report,  '<  the  diffi- 
culties [shortness  of  time  allowed,  and  wut  of 
clerks]  of  ascertaining  ftets  with  the  preciiioa 
which  is  desirable,  the  present  Reports  aie  believed 
to  be  substantially  correct  in  all  oases  where  the 
cost  of  either  building  or  repaiiing  t  Tessel  it 
given,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  modi&n- 
tions  or  additions  which  are  specially  noticed  in 
the  remarks  which  are  immedi^uely  connected  with 
each  of  them.*' 

There  are  no  '  modifications  or  additions'  noticed 
in  connexion  with  this,  or  any  of  the  stateoieiiii 
here  reviewed,  that  have  not  been  mentioned  eLn. 

The  subject  is  a  dry  one;  and  I  hare beea te- 
dious, Mr.  Editor ;  but  for  that  fault  I  throw  mjseli 
on  the  kind  indulgence  of  your  readers— for  I  wished 
to  afford  them  a  practical  demonstratioo  ofthn 
irresponsibility,  which  they  have  so  often  heud  al- 
leged as  an  objection  to  the  Navy-Board.  Iiho 
wished  to  show  its  defective  organiiation,  bjpoiit- 
ing  out  the  want  of  all  system  and  order  io  mmh 
of  the  business  with  which  it  is  charged,  anderei 
in  its  every-day  operations.  Since  1831  three  Bil- 
lions and  a  quarter  of  dollars  have  been  expended 
on  Navy- Yard  improvements,  and  bydireetioDof 
the  Board,  but  in  v^iat  sums,  upon  what  ol^ 
where,  and  in  what  proportions,  this  Report  iofow 
the  Senate,  that  the  Comnussioners  hare  not  the 
means  of  knowing.  All  that  these  officers  cu  aj»J 
is,  that  there  has  been  so  much  appiopnated  for  the 
Navy- Yards,  there  is  now  but  so  much  in  the  Tite- 
sury — and  therefore  what  is  missing  has  been  ei- 
ponded— «t  any  rate  it's  gone.  Vessels  aiebiilti 
at  twice  the  sum  they  aught  to  cost— they  are  re- 
paired at  twice  as  much  as  it  takes  to  boild^ 
labor  to  repair  costs  three  times  as  much  as  i^l 
labor  to  construct — the  same  articles  for  one  ship, 
cost  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  their  duplicita 
for  another — ^it  costs  twice  as  moeh  to  reptir  on* 
nance  and  stores  for  a  ship,  as  it  takes  to  hsy 
them—- for  the  white  man  and  the  Uaek,  for  thti 
common  laborer  and  the  mechanic,  $18  ^  '^ 
charged  as  the  average  price  that  has  been  pwj 
per  day,  for  hundreds  of  days'  work,  and  no  ose  W 
been  made  responsible ;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  m 
official  and  authoritative  qoestion,  *'  why  are  thei^ 
things  so  1"  has  never  once  been  raised,  ^'befl 
then  is  the  responsibility  t 

The  Navy-Board  has  been  in  existence  for  b«^ 
than  twenty-^e  years.  During  that  time  oem 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  hare  been  ippw 
priated  for  the  Navy.  Vast  sums  of  money  hit < 
been  expended  in  building,  eqaippiof  t  ^P^ 
and  fitting  ships  for  sea — npon  proTisioni  w 
stores,  upon  implements  and  mooitione  of  vith 
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opoo  other  objects  and  for  other  purposes ;  and  all 
QiKler  the  directioii,  control  and  superrision  of  the 
NaTT-Boud.  Plain  basioess  men  would  say,  that 
the  accamulated  experience  of  so  many  years  ought 
long  ago  to  have  been  hang  round  the  walls  of  that 
office,  Id  tablets,  showing  at  a  glance  for  all  classes  of 
ihips,  the  proper  cost,  and  proper  quantity  of  every 
irticie  of  erery  kind  used,  from  the  keel  to  the 
track  in  baildiog,  and  from  a  great  gun  down  to  a 
seopper-nail  io  fitting  out — that  when  a  ship  was 
built,  or  fitted  for  sea,  the  actual  cost  of  every  ar- 
ticle on  boud,  would  hare  been  referred  to  its  tabu- 
lated Tslae  on  the  wall ;  and  that  any  considerable 
TariaiioD  of  prices,  would  at  least  have  attracted 
itteDtioo,  if  not  investigation.  But,  sir,  it  is  not 
mf  parpoee  to  show  what  the  Navy-Board  ought 
to  be ;  I  aim  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  at  all. 
That  in  twenty-five  years  of  continued  and  active 
opentioo,  no  such  useful  efifects  or  systemized  re- 
salts  have  been  derived  from  the  Navy-Board,  is 
bat  too  erident— it  appears  on  the  face  of  this  Re- 
port, and  is  borne  in  silent  testimony  on  many  an 
eloqaeot,  though  speechless  tongue  among  the 
vooden  walls  of  the  N'avy. 

1  hiTe  examined  every  document  within  my 
Tnch,  and  I  have  sought  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  ereiy  source  from  which  I  have  the  privi- 
ly or  the  means  of  drawing,  but  in  no  one  in- 
stance, when  the  opportunities  of  comparison  oc- 
corred,  hare  I  ever  found  the  estimated  cost  of  any 
voric,rabaiittedby  the  Navy-Board,  to  come  with- 
in hail  of  its  actual  cost.  If  in  any  one  instance, 
estimates  from  the  Navy-Board — (I  do  not  mean 


vf  &  giTen  number  of  officers  and  men  for  a  stated 
period,  at  stated  salaries — for  that  is  a  matter  of 
cshdation  and  not  of  estimate) — ^if  in  any  one  in- 
stance, the  estimates  proper  from  that  quarter,  have 
^ea  any  just  ideas  of  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
actnal  expense  of  the  undertaking  proposed,  such 
UKtaoce  has  not  eome  to  my  knowledge.  The 
^  estimates  in  which  the  finger  of  the  Navy- 
Board  is  to  be  traced,  are  to  be  found  at  page  390 
ft  Kq.  of  the  volume  of  State  Papers  devoted  to 
Xaral  affairs.  They,  or  similar  ones,  are  the  es- 
timates by  which  Congress  was  guided,  when  it 
sQthorized  the  building  of  the  ships  of  the  line 
Delaware,  North-Carolina,  Ohio,  the  frigate  Poto- 
^^  ft  d.  Though  submitted  in  the  name  of  the 
Serretary  of  the  Navy,  that  officer  points  out  their 
paternity ;  for,  says  he,  "  In  these  estimates  I  have 
w«a  aided  by  the  practical  knowledge  and  expe- 
rieoce  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy-Board;" 
ind  *'  so  far  as  the  calculations  are  conjectural,  it 
n  presiuned  that  they  may  exceed  the  actual  expen- 
diture from  five  to  ten  per  cent."  In  these  esti- 
^oi^^  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  a  74,  in- 
clnding  ordnance  and  warrant  officers*  stores — 
CTery  thing,  except  provisions  and  marines*  stores — 
v^  pot  down  at  9384,862.    The  Report  before 
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me,  states  the  actual  cost  of  the  North-Caro- 
lina 74,  to  be  $537,773  45— of  the  Delaware 
$627,680 — and  $654,810  44,  as  what  would  have 
been  the  original  cost  of  the  Ohio^  had  no  repairs 
been  necessary. 

The  '  hull  and  spars  complete*  for  a  frigate,  are 
put  down  in  the  estimates  at  $  1 53,475.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  Potomac  is  not  stated  in  the  Report— 
she  cost  though,  it  tells  us,  $231,013  02—'*  prin- 
cipally for  the  hull;  the  returns  for  other  parts 
incomplete.** 

At  page  000  of  the  same  volume  of  papers  before 
referred  to,  are  more  estimates.  On  the  20th  Jan- 
uary, 1824,  Mr.  Crowninshield  reported  a  bill  for 
building  ten  of  the  eleven  sloops-of-war  that  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Report  under  examination.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  is  from  the  Report  which  accompanied 
Mr.  C*s  bill,  on  that  occasion :  "  Your  Committee 
also  find,  by  estimates  from  the  Navy  Conmimis- 
sioners  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  23rd 
December,  1823,  that  the  expense  of  constructing, 
together  with  the  cost  of  all  materials  of  all  de- 
scriptions for  a  sloop-of-war  of  the  largest  class, 
will  amount  to  $85,000.'*  That  is,  the  ten  would 
cost  $850,000 — and  a  bill  was  passed  making  an 
appropriation  to  that  amount.*  It  appears  now 
from  the  Official  Report  on  the  subject,  that  their 
actual  cost,  as^ar  as  ascertained,  (for  the  returns 
in  several  instances  are  incomplete)  was  upwards 
of  one  million  two  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand 
dollars ! 

In  1829,  estimates  were  submitted,  and  a  special 
appropriation  of  $20,000  was  made  for  repairing  the 


tbe  M-ealled  estimates  for  the  pay  and  subsistence'  Brandywine.   This  Report  states  that  that  ship  was 


repaired  in  1829  and  1830,  at  New- York  and  Nor- 
folk, at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $115,000.  This  spe- 
cial appropriation  was  made  to  fit  her  for  a  cruise  to 
the  West-Indies,  whither  she  went  for  a  few  months. 
When  she  returned,  she  was  repaired  again.  The 
cost  of  these  two  repairs  is  stated  together.  Had 
they  been  separately  stated,  as  the  Resolution  of 
the  Senate  required  they  should  be,  we  should  then 
hare  found  out  how  far  the  $20,000  went  in  re- 
pairing her  for  the  West-Indies.  The  manner  in 
which  the  repairs  of  ships  at  dififerent  times  and 
places,  and  the  cost  of  articles  entirely  unlike,  are 
jumbled  together  in  the  Report,  prevents  the  dis- 
covery of  many  abuses,  that  are  thtis  smothered. 
The  cost  of  a  bolt  of  canvass,  of  a  coil  of  rope, 
of  the  carpenter*s  tool-chest,  of  a  roll  of  charts, 
and  of  a  gun,  things  that  are  never  classed  together, 
are  all  here  jumbled  together,  under  the  liunping 
head  of  *  ordnance  and  warrant  officers*  stores  ;*  so 
that  the  cost  neither  of  guns,  nor  of  stores,  can  be 
ascertained. 


*  Act  3d  March,  1825,  appropriated 
and  proceeds  from  sale  of  vessels  on  the  lakes. 
Act  18th  May,  1826,  appropriated 


$500,000 
350,000 


9850,000 
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In  1830,  the  Navy  Commissioners,  in  making  i 
out  their  estimates  for  the  support  of  the  Navy  for 
1831,  reported  to  the  Secretary,*  that  to  repair  and 
fit  for  sea  the  Ohio,  would  cost  $171,072  69.  This 
Report  says  that  it  would  have  taken  $360,000  to 
fit  her  for  sea,  had  no  repairs  been  necessary.  The 
cost  to  repair  the  Constitution  was  then  estimated 
at  $128,081  05.  Two  years  afterwards  [in  1833] 
they  commence,  and  continue  to  work  upon  her  for 
three  years,  at  a  cost,  (ox  repairs ^  of  $102,930  72,  ex- 
clusive of  stores.  It  would  cost,  said  these  estimates, 
to  repair  the  Falmouth,  $29,401  81.  They  com- 
mence with  her  forthwith,  and  her  repairs  are  stated 
in  the  Report  at  $54,999  08.  NotwithsUnding 
the  pretended  accuracy  of  these  estimates — ^their 
nice  calculations  of  sixty  ntn^-cents— ^r^  cents — 
eighty  one  cents,  they  scarcely  come  within  100  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  costs. 

In  December,  1832,t  estimates  were  again  made 
as  to  the  repairs  of  ships,  the  actual  costs  of  which 
are  given  in  this  Report.  It  would  cost  $35,211, 
*'  exclusive  of  docking,"  it  was  said,  to  repair  the 
North-Carolina  in  1833.  Her  repairs  were  com- 
menced in  1835,  and  they  then  cost  $297,000. 
**  The  Fairfield,'*  it  was  said,  **  is  sound  and  good, 
and  only  requires  her  bottom  to  be  examined." 
The  looking  at  that  ship^s  bottom  proved  to  be  a 
costly  sight,  for  the  examination  was  had  imme- 
diately, and  the  Report  shows  that  it  cost  upwards 
of  J$20,000,  exclusive  of  stores. 

In  November  1833,  an  appropriation  of  $40,000 
was  asked,^  and  made  for  a  store-ship.  This  ves- 
sel, though  simply  a  merchant-ship  of  only  about 
400  tons,  and  which,  if  built  in  a  private  ship-yard, 
would  cost  not  more  than  $30,000  or  $35,000, 
cost,  when  built  by  the  Navy-Board,  upwards  of 
$93,000.11 

In  January,  1836,  estimates  were  submitted  from 
the  Navy-Board  for  fitting  out^  all  the  vessebin  *or- 
dinary.*  These  estimates,  you  observe,  included  pro- 
visions and  every  thing.  And  the  estimated  cost  of 
fitting  out  the  Ohio,  was  stated  at  $450,000.  But 
this  Report  shows  that  the  actual  cost  of  fitting  her 
out,  was — exclusive  of  provisions,  &c.which  are  not 
reported — upwards  of  $590,000.  Had  the  whole 
cost  of  provisions,  &c.  been  included,  they  would, 
according  to  these  rates,  have  swelled  up  the  ac- 
tual cost  of  fitting  out  that  ship,  to  near  $700,000. 

At  a  later  day.  Congress,  acting  by  estimates 

*  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  Navy,  dated  6th  December, 
1830,  and  marked  Doc.  2.  H.  R.  2nd  Session,  21st  Congress. 

t  Paper  M.  of  the  accompanying  Documents  of  the  Report 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  December  3rd,  1832. 

t  Paper  M.  of  the  Documents  which  accompanied  the 
Secretary  of  ihe  Navy's  Report  of  30th  November,  1833. 

^  Doc.  138— 2ad  Session,  24th  Congrvsa,  H.  R.,  and  dated 
Navy  Commissioners'  Office,  4th  February,  1838. 

II  To  fit  9tU  a  s/iip—to  furnish  her  with  proper  masts, 
sails,  yards,  ammunition,  artillery,  cordage,  anchors,  and 
other  naval  furniture,  together  with  soiHcient  provuiont  for 
the  ship's  company.— f*aZcon«r*s  Aforins  Dictionary, 


from  the  Navy-Board,  appropriated  $400^  for 
building  six  sloops-of-war  of  the  thifd  class.  Asd 
in  the  documents  which  since  accompasied  one  of 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Nary,  it 
wasstated  that  this  appropriation  had  been  exh&iis- 
ted,  but  all  the  ressels  had  not  been  hoilt.  Aad 
as  in  every  instance,  the  cry  was,  more,  Coagie«<. 
giro !  give ! ! 

The  manner  in  which  the  genenl  estimates  ve 
submitted,  and  the  appropriations  are  made,  for  the 
annual  support  of  the  Naval  serrice,  opens  still  wider 
the  door  to  complaints  against  the  Navj-Boaid. 
There  are  sixteen  distinct  heads  ofappropnationfor 
the  annual  support  of  the  Naval  service  of  Engiaad: 
and  only  eight  or  nine  for  ours.  The  two  serriees 
embrace  nearly  the  same  objects;  and  wbyshmldoor 
appropriations  be  less  specific  than  theirs !  I  extract 
the  fourth  item  from  the  Commissionera' estimates 
for  the  last  year:  "  For  the  repairs  of  vesads  is  ordi- 
naryt  and  the  repairs,  and  wear  and  tear  of  Teoeb 
in  commission,  $1,000,000.'*  This,  or  one  erca 
more  general  in  its  terms,  is  a  standing  head  of  a* 
timate  and  appropriation.  Under  it,  the  estimates 
for  the  current  year  were  for  $1,425,000,  and  the 
appropriations  $2,000,000.  And  then,  aa  tboogii 
these  sweeping  generalities  might  alarm  the  itickia« 
for  specific  appropriations  on  the  floors  of  CongresB, 
comes  the  special  enumeration  of  objects,  as  giTea 
in  the  margin  ;*  and  against  which  Mr.  Adam 
once  said  he  should  vote,  because,  after  eoomera* 
ting  every  object  under  the  son,  it  then  added- 
"  and  for  no  other  object  or  purpose  whaterer." 

Under  this  general  head,  and  by  one  af  those 
beautiful  figments  in  law,  of  which  philosofthen 
sometimes  tell  us — ^vessds  are  altered  soon  after 

♦  For  contingent  expenses  that  inay.sccnieforih<£>&'«- 
ing  porposes,  viz : 

For  the  freight  and  trmnsportation  of  matenih  lodii^ 
of  every  description;  for  wharfage  and  doduj»; rt«^ 
and  rent ;  travelling  expenses  of  officers,  for  booiM«*^ 
pursers,  when  duly  authorised,  and  traMpoitaiioD  of  w- 
men;  for  funeral  expenses;  for  commissions,  cletU^. 
office-rent,  stationary,  and  fuel,  to  Na^'-Ageaa;  for  ?^- 
miums,  and  incidental  expenses  of  recnritiog;  f»^  ^ 
prehending  deserters ;  for  oompeosatioa  to  jodge$-H<«- 
cate ;  for  per  diem  allowance  to  peraona  sttendiBt  eootB- 
martial  snd  coarts  of  inquiry,  or  other  serricea  atsAr 
rised  by  law ;  for  printing  and  sUtionary  of  erery  *»«V 
tion,  and  for  working  the  lithographic  press ;  for  !»»»• 
maps,  charts,  mathematical  and  nautiml  iostniisenu.a'o- 
nometers,  nnodels  and  drawings ;  for  the  pureiasp  iwlJ*" 
pair  of  fire-engines  and  machineiy ;  for  the  leptir  of  «»«*" 
engines  in  Navy-Yards  ;  for  the  purchsJ«sndinii»i«fl*»^ 
of  oxen  and  horses,  and  for  carls,  timbcr-wheel»,w«i»^' 
men's  tools  of  every  description ;  for  postage  of  l*"^*^^^ 
public  service ;  for  pilotage  and  lowing  «hipw)f'^'^^' 
taxes  and  assessments  on  public  property;  (at  Bxvta^ 
rendered  to  vessels  in  distress;  for  ioctdeaul  Islw 
Navy-Yards,  not  applicable  to  any  other  sppwpn*"*'  ^ 
coal  and  other  fuel,  and  for  candles  sod  oil,  for  tbeo^ 
Navy-Yards  and  shore  sUlions ;  a-d /or »»  '*^^*. 
purpose  whatever,         .  •  -  •       .    .  L, 

For  contingent  expenses,  for  objects  not  hewa 
enumerated,       -  •  .  .        •      v* 
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they  ue  bailt,  as  the  Brandy  wine  .was  in  1826,  and 
is  others  hare  been  at  a  later  day,  and  the  altera- 
tions are  charged  as  Repairs — by  it,  the  building  of 
a  ressel  is  called  repairing ;  and  new  vessels  are 
bailt*  from  this  appropriation ; — by  it,  vessels,  as  the 
Eotcrprise,  are  charged  seven  or  eight  prices  for 
warrant  officers'  stores,  and  they  are  called  repairs— 
(I  ooce  heard  of  a  galley  (kitchen)  being  furnished 
u  clothing); — by  this  beautiful  figment  of  the  law, 
ressels  are  nearly  rebailt  from  this  broad  appropri> 
alioo,  and  that  too  at  doable  their  original  cost,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Shark ; — and  by  it,  vessels, 
as  the  Vincennes,  which  cost  originally  bat  117,000 
dollars,  are  actually  repaired  at  a  cost  of  133,000 
doUvs ; — and  by  it,  other  wild  works  are  carried  on 
under  the  sweeping  name  of  repairs. 

What  is  there  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  repairing 
the  schooner  Shark  at  twice  her  original  cost!  or 
of  completing  the  ship-of-the-line  Ohio  at  such  an 
enorraoas  expense  ?    This  ship  had  performed  no 
gallant  deed — ^had  accomplished  no  daring  achieve- 
meat.     Her  decks  had  never,  like  our  favorite 
Uoited  Stales  and  Constitution,  been  drenched  with 
the  brave  blood  of  the  land.     For  their  preserva- 
tioB,  no  amount  that  can  be  necessary  would  be  too 
great  in  the  eyes  of  the  country.     But  there  were 
no  associations  connected  with  this  8hij>^there  had 
bees  nothing  to  consecrate  her  name  to  the  recol- 
lections of  the  people,  nothing  to  endear  her  to  the 
nation — she  was  a  mere  unendowed  mass  of  wood 
and  iron,  that  had  never  bowed  to  the  sea  nor  bent 
to  the  breeze.    If  Congress  had  been  asked  for  a 
ipecifi4;  appropriation  of  $600,000  to  get  this  ship 
ready  for  sea,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges — the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy-Board — 
a  new  ship  of  her  class  could  be  built  and  equip- 
ped oat  and  out,  for  but  little  more  than  half  that 
sum ; — if  any  one  had  had  the  hardihood  to  ask  a 
specific  appropriation  of  $45,000   to  repair  the 
Shark  in  1839,  when  at  first,  it  cost  but  $23,000 
to  build  her — what,  think  you,  would  have  been 
the  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject  I    If  esti- 
mates for  any  snch  appropriations  had  been  ventur- 
ed forth  from  the  Navy-Board,  you  understand  too 
well  the  genios  of  the  American  people,  not  to 
know,  tliat  that  Board  would  long  ago  have  been 
orertomed.     Can  any  thing  more  strikingly  than 
this,  illustrate  the  irresponsibility  of  the   Navy- 
Board  !     Without  the  consent  of  Congress,  which 
mij(ht  have  been  ascertained  by  asking  for  a  speci- 
fic appropriation,  that  Board  undertakes  to  repair 
ships  at  twice  their  original  cost,  and  no  one  is 
lield  responsible  for  it.     In  the  private  affairs  be- 
tween man  and  man,  what  would  become  of  the 
^:^nt  who  should  thus  manage  for  his  principal  % 
k  rigid  accountability  less  important  in  public, 
tbtn  it  is  in  private  affairs  1 

* "  All  the  other  vessels  were  built,  or  have  been  rebailt, 
'^'ider  special  appropriations,  or  from  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  *  repairs  of  vessels,'  ice"  Letter  from  Navy  Com- 
humeri.  Veetmhet  14, 1840. 


It  is  owing  to  this  want  of  accountability,  in  our 
present  Naval  system,  that  the  cost,  from  first  to 
last,  of  getting  this  one  74  ready  to  sheet  home 
her  topsails  for  her  first  cruise,  has  been  made  to 
amount  to  a  sum,  which,  taking  the  estimates  of  the 
Commissioners  for  data,  would  be  enough  to  cut 
the  live-oak  from  the  evergreens  of  Florida,  and 
to  build  and  launch*  three  double-banked  frigates 
and  ten  sloops-of-war  of  the  first  class — ^upwards 
of  13,000  tons  of  shipping — a  force  which,  if  equip* 
ped  and  put  in  the  place  of  the  Ohio,  would  prove 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  match  for  all  the  vessels  be- 
sides, of  all  our  Naval  squadrons  put  together,  and 
as  they  were,  according  to  the  Commissioners' 
Report  of  vessels  at  sea,  in  1840. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  evils  of  such  sweeping 
appropriations  and  such  irresponsibility.  In  sub- 
mitting the  yearly  estimates  for  the  support  of  the 
Navy,  it  has  been  customary  of  late  to  state  what 
fbice  it  was  proposed  to  keep  in  active  service. 
That  force  was  made  the  basis  of  the  estimates 
which  were  submitted  for  the  support  of  the  Navy« 
Congress,  by  making  the  required  appropriations, 
virtually  acknowledged  that  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  and  the  interests  of  their 
commerce,  required  this  force.  Congress  having 
voted  the  money,  the  Executive  Department  was, 
in  duty,  as  in  honor,  bound,  to  maintain  it,  or  to  set 
forth  at  the  first  opportunity,  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced a  departure  from  the  first  intention.  But  I 
have  never  in  one  instance  known  the  estimated 
force  to  be  put  in  service,  or  the  reasons  for  not 
keeping  it  in  commission,  made  known — unless  in- 
deed some  such  remarks  as  these  be  considered  as 
a  statement  of  such  reasons : — ^''All  the  services 
required  of  our  Naval  force  have  been  promptly 
performed^* — ^^  Commerce  has  been  protected,*'  &c. 

Among  the  force,  promised  in  the  estimates,  to  be 
kept  in  service  for  1836,  were  six  frigates  and  four- 
teen sloops-of-war.  The  Navy  Register  shows 
that  at  the  end  of  that  year,  there  were  in  actual 
service  but  five  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the 
latter.  For  the  next  year,  the  estimates  were 
for  the  same.  The  Navy  Register  reports,  in 
like  manner,  one  frigate  and  four  sloops-of-war 
short  of  the  estimate.  In  the  next  year,  appropri- 
ations were  asked  for  six  frigates  and  twelve  sloops- 
of-war.  The  Navy  Register  shows  that  there  was 
one  more  sloop-of-war  than  the  estimate  balled  for ; 
but,  to  make  up  for  this,  the  frigates  were  deficient 
by  three,  one  of  which  was  '  getting  ready.'  In 
1839,  the  estimates  called  for  six  frigates  and  se- 
venteen sloops-of-war,  and  in  1840,  for  six  frigates 
and  nineteen  sloops-of-war — but  five  frigates  and 
thirteen  sloops-of-war  is  the  greatest  active  force 
shown  on  the  Register  for  either  of  these  years. 

You  have  seen  the  various  purposes  to  which 
the  appropriation  of  '*  Repairs,  &c."  is  applied. 
The  aggregate  number  of  frigates  and  sloops  esti- 
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mated  for  1636,  1837  and  1838,  exceeded  the  ac- 
tual namber  kept  in  senrice  for  those  years,  by 
thirteen.  They  were  the  years  in  which  such 
wild  works  were  carried  on  in  repairing  the  Ohio, 
the  Vincennes  and  John  Adams — which  three  ships 
alone,  were  repaired  at  an  ag^egate  cost  of  more 
than  $840,000.  So,  the  appropriation  for  Repairs 
had  been  exhausted  before  it  reached  the  thirteen 
other  vessels ;  and  though  money  had  been  granted 
to  pay  their  crews,  the  ships  could  not  be  equipped 
for  sea,  because  the  money  appropriated  for  that 
purpose,  had  been  squandered  in  repairing  others, 
at  more  than  it  would  cost  to  build  new  ones.  And 
this,  I  suspect,  is  the  reason  why  all  the  ships  from 
year  to  year  for  which  appropriations  are  regularly 
made,  are  not  employed.  Nor  is  this  aU.  The 
appropriations  for  the  pay  and  subsistence  for  the 
crews  of  the  unemployed  Tessels,  form  an  unex- 
pended balance  under  this  head,  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  transfer  to  some  other  appropriation ;  and 
even  this  balance  sometimes  passes  off  through 
this  great  leak  of  "i^potw"  in  the  system — e.  g, 
'*  $200,000  was  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  30th  November,  1830,  taken  from 
the  appropriation  for  Provisions,  and  carried  to  the 
appropriation  of  Repairs  and  wear  and  tearofves- 
seU.''* 

By  official  statements  to  Congress  frmn  the  3nd 
Comptroller's  office,  it  appears  that  in  1836,  up- 
wards of  $200,000  ;t  in  1838,  $168,000 ;{  in  1830, 
$399,000 ;  in  1840,  $316,000,^  more,  than  was 
i4>propriated,  were  in  those  years  drawn  out  of  the 
Treasury  for  *  Repairs.*  And  notwithstanding  that 
upwards  of  $300,000  more  than  the  appropriation 
allowed,  or  the  estimates  called  for,  were  thus  add- 
ed for  Repairs  in  1840,  but  thirteen  of  the  nineteen 
aloops-of-war  proposed  and  authorized,  could  be 
kept  in  commission. 

Abuses  have  grown  out  of  this  repairing  system, 
like  evil  weeds  upon  the  Navy.  By  the  facts 
quoted  above,  it  appears  that  even  the  Commission- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with  their 
growth.  The  expenditures  have  regularly  gone 
beyond  the  appropriations — the  estimates  have  been 
increased,  and  the  appropriations  enlarged  from 
year  to  year — ^but  they  have  invariably  proved  in- 
sufficient for  the  required  force.  The  Commis- 
sioners don't  know  what  the  annual  cost  of  repairs 
will  be ;  and  how  should  they,  when  it  is  shown  by 
this  Report,  that  in  many  cases  they  don't  know 
what  the  repairs  for  a  ship  do  cost?  In  1833,  they 
asked  for  a  half  a  million  for  repairs — in  1836,  for 
a  million — ^in  1837,  for  a  million  and  a  quarter — 
and  in  1841,  for  a  million  and  a  half,  and  they  got 
two  miUions.    And  what  do  you  think,  with  this 

*  Secretaty  of  the  Nary  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepretentatiTea,  23d  Dec.  1839. 
t  H.  of  R.  Doe.  126,  24  Sess.  24th  Congreaa. 
t  H.  of  R  Doc.  135,  3d  Seaa.  25th  Congreaa. 
^  H.  of  R.  Doc.  66,  2d  Seta.  2eth  Congreaa. 


swelling  of  the  budget,  is  the  difference  betweea 
the  active  force  of  1834  and  1840 1  Nmty-iw9 
guns. 

This  half  a  million  [$590,000]  of  1834  borroved 
$100,000,  from  provisions,  or  some  other  head,  ud 
kept  453  guns  in  active  service ;  and  the  million  of 
1840  borrowed  $300,000,  and  eould  keep  hot  544 
guns  at  sea !  And  we  shall  see  how  nachtlMtvo 
millions  of  1841  will  borrow,  and  what  force 
it  will  keep  in  repair.  If  $700,000  in  1834 
could  keep  a  force  of  453  guns  in  lepur,  vhj 
should  it  take  double  that  sum  in  1840  to  keep  in 
repair  a  force  of  only  03  guns  more !  Mast  stioog- 
er  proof  be  brought  against  the  Navy-Boaid,  be- 
fore Legislators  will  perceive  that  it  is  at  best  i 
tuft  of  marine  misletoe,  that  is  exhanstiog  tbe 
Treasury  aod  killing  the  Navy  1  Under  its  ma- 
agement,  two  dollars  are  required  in  1840,  to  ds 
the  work  that  was  accomplished  with  one  dollar  ii 
1834.  Even  the  Conmiissioners  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  reckless  prodigalities  that  are  practised 
under  this  system.  In  1833  their  estimates  for  'R^ 
pairs,*  called  for  half  a  million  for  the  next  year ;  and 
$600,000  were  expended.  In  1 834,  thej  called  for 
$600,000,  and  expended  $700,000.  In  1836,  they 
called  for  a  million,  and  expended  a  milUoo  and  i 
quarter.  In  1837,  they  called  for  a  million  aod  i 
quarter,  and  expended — ^I  donH  know  how  moebtfor 
I  could  not  find  the  3d  Comptroller's  retons  to  Coo- 
gross  : — ^but  their  last  estimates  called  for  a  millios 
and  a  half  for  *  Repairs,'  and  Congreaa  gave  thea 
two  millions.  Will  no  one  ask  to  know  the  eaose 
of  this  disproportionate  increase  of  e^nditores  tor 
repairs !  And  shall  there  be  no  end  to  socb  a 
growth  1  Every  year,  with  one  exception/  foribe 
past  six  or  eight  years,  more  money  has  beeo  reg- 
ularly spent  than  was  voted  to  this  appropriatioo. 
It  takes  money  from  other  heads,  and  this  is  called 
a  repayment.^ 

It  is  said,  "  Repeal  the  law  creating  the  Navj- 
Board,  substitute  Bureaux  for  Conunissioneis,  u^ 
we  shall  be  better  off."  The  change  must  be  bo» 
thorough  than  this— though  this  is  an  importaat 
step  towards  reform.  Experience  once  taoght  l* 
that  Schoolmasters  were  of  little  or  do  use  in  a 
man-of-war,  and  their  name  was  changed  for  no- 
fessors  of  Mathematics ;  but  the  plan  of  teaefaiD$ 
remained  the  same  in  all  other  respcct^-aiHl  Pro- 
fessors now,  are  as  useless  in  our  men-of-war, « 
Schoolmasters  used  to  be.  If  the  title  of  Coo- 
missioner  be  exchanged  for  that  of  <' Chief  of  fi<i- 
reaux,"  it  will  be  but  a  change  of  name,  li^^ 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy-Boaid,  bat  ^ 
plan — the  whole  system,  that  is  at  fault   Id  ^ 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  aacertain  how  much  was  dn« 
out  of  the  Treasury  in  1837,  for  Repairs. 

tFor  an  example  of  this  singular  mode  of  keeping  »< 
counU,sce  an  official  sUtement  of  the  amount  of  ippr^i  ' 
ations  and  expenditures  for  the  NariJ  aerrice  for  jj*^ 
transmitted  by  the  Ute  Seeretaiy  of  the  Ntry  to  tb#  Ho«« 
of  Reproaentatifea.— An;.  9^^2md  Smimh^^^^^ 
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work  of  reorgaDization,  it  were  well  to  inquire  if 
means  cannot  be  deviaed  for  rendering  less  general 
in  their  application,  the  appropriations  for  ''Repairs 
uid  wear  and  tear  of  Teasels*' — ^whether  wear  and 
tear  might  not  eonstitote  a  separate  head — and 
whether '  Repairs'  might  not  he  sabdiyided,  so  as 
to  inclode  a  specific  amoimt  for  each  class  of  tcs- 
sels.    This  tbongh  is  pot  forth  rather  as  a  sug- 
gestion ibr  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  than  as 
»  distinct  proposition.     Most  of  the  information 
possessed  on  this  sobject  is  merely  of  an  incidental 
kind ;    and  therefore  neither  such  as  to  prepare 
ffie  (or  advocating  any  particular  change  under  the 
lieads  of  appropriations,  nor  such  as  to  justify  me 
in  doing  any  thing  more  than  to  suggest  inquiry  on 
ihe  ^object. 

The  information  to  he  gathered  from  the  state- 
ments in  the  Report  concerning  the  eleven  sloops- 
of-war,  is  particularly  valuable.    Considering  the 
imoids  which  have  been  made  into  the  Treasury, 
from  first  to  last,  by  these  vessels,  they  lack,in  nothing 
bot  numbers,  a  fiiir  claim  to  the  title  of"  The  Forty 
Thieves."    They  were  all  built  between  the  years 
1935  and  1829 ;  and  the  mean  of  the  time,  from 
the  year  they  were  launched,  till  they  were  put  un- 
der the  last  repairs  mentioned  for  them  in  the  Re- 
port,  gives  ten  years  as  their  average  age.     Each 
yf  the  whole  eleven  was  repaired  twice ;  eight  of 
them,  three  times;  luod  three  of  them,  four  times;  giv- 
of  an  average  of  three  repairs  for  each  vessel. 
The  avenge  expense  of  repairing  the  whole  eleven 
wice,  was,  exclusive  of  ordnance  and  warrant  offi- 
*er8^  stores,  #32,552  46  for  each  one— of  repairing 
right  of  tbem  the  third  time,  $46,877  09  for  each 
^ne ;  of  repairing  three  of  them  the  fourth  tune, 
^75,050  88.  According  to  the  ratio  here  indicated, 
be  fifth  repair  upon  the  hulls  and  masts  would  ave- 
aee,  exeloaive  of  ordnance  and  stores,  upwards  of 
^130,000  OOfor  each  one;  which  is  more,  by  $27,000 
ban  the  actual  average  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
•tng*  thoee  parts  of  them  in  the  first  instance. 
Iterelbie,  according  to  these  rates,  it  would  be 
raeh  cheaper  under  the  present  system,  to  bum  a 
ve-oak  aloop-of-war  and  to  build  a  new  one,  than 
>  rc^pair  her  after  the  fourth  time.    And  in  confor- 
lity  with  this  rule,  the  Natchez  has  actually  been 
broken  ap.'     Had  the  wisdom  of  such  a  rule,  or 
le  principles  either  of  domestic  or  political  econo- 
y,  been  consulted— instead  of  repairing  the  Bos- 
'o  the  ftmrth  time,  the  Vincennes  and  the  Warren 
« third  time,  and  the  John  Adams  and  the  St. 
oois  the  second  time,  these  vessels  would  have 
«n  sold  and  new  ones  built.    The  aggregate  cost 
building  them  being  $516,000,  and  the  aggregate 
■^  of  repairing  them  $518,000,  shows,  that  there 
^Id  not  only  have  been  an  actual  saving  by  htild- 
^,  hat  an  actual  gain  of  $20,000  or  30,000  on  each 
'"^^sel,  which  sums  might  have  been  derived  from 
^   saile  of  the  old  ships,  their  equipments,  &c. 
^^  bc:i8  it  is  to  be  particularly  regretted,  that  the 


cost  of  the  Aii/2f  had  not  been  stated  separately  and 
by  itself,  in  each  case,  and  the  costs  of  equipments 
by  themselves.  How  further  advantages  would 
have  been  derived  from  such  statements,  will  pre- 
sently appear. 

Dealing  in  averages  and  quoting  mean  results, 
each  of  these  eleven  vessels,  when  last  mentioned  in 
the  Report,  had  been  in  existence  ten  years— of 
which,  from  the  best  information  I  can  obtain, 
about  six  years  were  employed  in  actual  service — 
the  remaining  four  being  taken  up  with  lying  in 
ordinary — repairing  and  fitting  for  sea.  No  ac- 
count has  been  taken  of  the  service  rendered  since 
the  last  repairs ;  let  us  suppose  that  each  will  ave- 
rage three  years  (an  over  estimate)  since  that 
time,  which  will  make  the  average  active  service 
nine  years,  instead  of  six.  The  aggregate  cost  of 
building  and  equipping  these  vessels,  exclusive  of 
'  ordnance  and  stores',  is  stated  in  the  Report  at 
$1,137,770.  And  the  aggregate  cost  of  keeping 
their  huUs  and  spars  in  repair  (exclusive  of  wear 
and  tear  at  sea,)  for  nine  years  of  actual  service,  is 
$1,316,323.  This  gives  $2,454,093  then,  as  the  ac- 
tual cost,  under  the  present  system,  of  building  and 
equipping,  except  for  armament,  eleven  live-oak 
sloops-of-war,  and  of  keeping  their  hulls  and  spars 
in  repair,  for  nine  years  of  efficient  service. 

I  am  prepared  to  show  that  eighteen  sloops-of- 
war  of  the  same  size  may  be  prcNcured  for  the 
Navy,  and  their  hulls  and  spars  kept  forever  in 
good  condition  for  active  service,  upon  the  interest 
alone,  of  this  sum ;  which  either  has  been,  or  if  the 
present  system  be  persevered  in  much  longer,  soon 
will  be,  squandered  and  lost  entirely,  principal  and 
interest,  upon  these  eleven  live-oak  sloops-of-war ; 
four  or  five  of  which  are  miserable  failures,  that 
in  time  of  war  could  never  run  nor  chase ;  and 
therefore,  more  calculated  to  bring  disgrace,  than 
to  add  lustre  to  the  American  flag. 

Dividing  $2,454,000  by  11,  we  have  upwards 
of  $223,000  as  the  sum,  which,  under  the  i^;;^ 
sponsible  management  of  a  Navy-Board,  it  re- 
quires to  build  a  live-oak  sloop-of-war  of  700  tons, 
and  to  keep  her  hull  and  spars  in  repair,  while  she 
renders  the  State  nine  years  of  actual  service.  I 
have  before  me,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  building 
in  private  yards,  a  white-oak  sloop-of-war  of  700 
tons.  These  estimates  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  by  the  most  respectable  builders  in  the  country. 
They  state,  that  to  build  in  one  of  their  yards,  for 
the  Government,  a  white-oak  sloop-of-war,  coppered 
and  copper-fastened,  and  to  furnish  her  with  spars, 
rigging,  one  suit  of  sails,  hawsers,  chain  cables, 
anchors  and  boats,  all  complete,  would  cost  $68,500. 
That  she  will  perform  more  than  nine  years  of  con- 
tinued and  active  service,  without  any  repairs  in  her 
hull  and  spars  from  decay ;  and  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  she  would  be  worth  in  exchange  for  a  new 
one — say  $20,000.  A  white-oak  ship  as  long  as 
she  is  sound,  is  as  good  and  as  strong  as  a  live* 
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oak  one.  The  live-oak  frame  may  be  repaired 
longer;  but  at  what  ratea,  yoa  have  aeen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  here  sabmitted,  and  based  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  boilders  as 
to  the  durability  of  ships,  the  Navy  may  be  fur- 
nished with  new  white-oak  men-of-war,  to  per- 
form 10  or  13  years  of  active  service,  for  $48,000, 
say  $50,000,  instead  of  pa3ring  as  it  now  does, 
$233,000  for  old  live-oak  sloops,  that  like  the  Indi- 
an's gun, '  cost  more  than  they  come  to.' 

The  builders  at  the  North  have,  after  bestowing 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  politely  furnished 
answers  to  the  following  questions,  propounded 
with  a  view  of  eliciting  information  as  to  the  rela- 
tive economy  of  live-oak,  and  white-oak,  sloops-of- 
war. 

Quest.  'All  a-tanto,*  and  with  one  suit  of  sails, 
would  a  white-oak  built  sloop-of-war  of  700  tons 
cost  $70,000 ! 

Ans.  She  would  not  cost  $70,000. 

Quest.  Would  she  last  six  years  without  requiring 
repairs  in  her  hull  ? 

Ans.  She  would  last  six  years  and  longer,  if 
well  taken  care  of,  without  any  repairs  whatever, 
except  calking. 

The  Report  from  the  Navy-Board,  shows  that 
under  the  present  system,  our  live-oak  sloops-of- 
war  are  repaired  on  an  average,  once  in  about  three 
years. 

Quest.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  and  Mdthout  re- 
pairs to  her  hull  from  decay,  would  she  be  worth 
$30,000 1 

Ans.  She  would  be  worth  $30,000. 

Quest.  What  would  a  private  builder  of  reputation 
charge  foa  a  white-oak  sloop-of-war  of  700  tons, 
(custom-house  measurement)  if  employed  to  build 
one  or  two  every  year  t 

Ans.  $68,500  for  hull  and  spars,  (copper-fastened 
to  load-water-line  and  coppered,)  one  suit  of  sails, 
rigging,  hawsers,  chain-cables,  anchors  and  boats. 

Quest.  How  long  would  she  run  without  repairs 
being  necessary,  from  decay  of  hull ! 

Ans.  If  well  salted  on  the  stocks,  and  often  filled 
up,  with  proper  care  taken  to  ventilate  her,  she 
would  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  without  repair  from 
decay. 

This  Report  shows  that  of  eleven  live-oak  bult 
4oops-of-war,  each  one  has  been  repaired  in  her 
hull  and  spars  on  an  average,  three  times  in  ten 
years,  and  at  a  mean  cost  of  $130,000.  Of  these, 
the  St.  Louis  was  repaired  twice,  in  eleven  years, 
at  a  cost  of  $135,000 ;  the  Warren,  three  times 
in  twelve  years,  at  $153,000 ;  the  Vincennes,  three 
times  in  twelve  years,  at  $178,000.  The  Fal- 
mouth, four  times  in  ten  years,  at  $130,000. 
The  Boston,  four  times  in  fifteen  years,  at  $189,000. 
The  John  Adams,  twice  in  eight  years,  at  $130,000. 
The  Natchez,  four  times  in  nine  years,  at  $130,000, 
and  broken  up  in  her  thirteenth  year !  These  are 
aetual  r«sults.    Contrast  them  wiih  the  merchant^ 


builders'  estimates  above,  and  yon  may  get  rnm 
idea  of  the  extravagance  of  the  system  tt  piesest 
pursued  in  the  Navy.  That  the  private  boiliien 
have  not  placed  their  estimates  too  low,  is  proTed 
by  their  willingness  to  undertake  tt  those  ntei 
Nor  will  they  appear  to  be  at  all  under  the  mtik, 
when  yon  are  told  that  the  live-osk  for  the  Com- 
missioners' ship,  costs  about  $1  40  per  loUd  foot; 
the  white-oak  for  the  other,  about  thirty  eeots; 
and  that  the  white-oak,  not  being  so  hard  or  eo  heary 
as  the  live-oak,  is  easier,  and  therefore  cheaper  to 
work. 

The  private  builders  have  assigned  in  their  esti- 
mates, ten  or  twelve  years,  as  the  average  time 
which  one  of  their  white-oak  sloops-of-war  vodU 
run  without  repairs  from  decay.  They  are  go- 
verned in  this,  by  their  experience  derived  bm 
white-oak  ships  in  the  merchant  service.  Tbnr 
opinion  is  fully  sustained  in  the  case  of  the  Uoiud- 
States  man-of-war  schooner  Dolphin,  which  beio; 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  repairing  ijstca 
at  home,  continued  in  active  service  abroad Jor 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  without  any,  or  bat  triiliiut 
repairs  upon  her  hull ;  though  she  had  her  masts  I^ 
newed  onoe,  and  her  hull  painted  and  calked.  There 
is  in  the  Navy  no  other  vessel  that  has  beeo  Itt 
alone  long  enough,  as  the  Dolphin  was,  to  show 
how  long  live-oak  men-of-war,  though  I  belieTi 
she  was  of  white-oak,  will  run  with  safety  withnt 
repairs.  But,  if  you  will  look  to  oar  whita-oik 
merchantmen,  and  see  how  long  they  nn  beibre 
they  require  repairs — they  go  more  deeply  Udn 
than  our  men-of-war,  navigate  the  same  seas,  tsd 
are  exposed  to  the  same  gales  and  tempests,  m 
they  last  from  ten  to  fourteen  years— if  yoa  will 
compare  the  cost  and  rates  of  repairs  npoo  the  obs 
ship-of-war  before,  and  after,  the  present  sjsttfi 
came  in  vogue — e.  g.  the  repairs  of  the  Fn- 
gate  United  States,  as  far  as  could  he  asoemii«i 
for  this  Report,  were,  you  recollect,  168,000  for 
twenty.four  years  under  the  old  systenit  ud  op- 
wards  of  $750,000  for  twenty  years  nnder  the  p- 
sent--«nd  upwards  of  half  a  millioni  in  tbiiiMi 
years,  for  the  Brandy  wine,  under  theNavy-Boarf; 
in  short,  if  you  will  consider  that  within  tbela« 
six  or  seven  years,  the  annual  appropriatioos  w 
'  repairs*  have  advanced,  from  a  half,  to  tvo  Bil- 
lions of  dollars,*  or  three  hundred  per  eeat,  vhile 
the  active  force  afloat  has  been  increased  osij  ^ 
20  per  cent,  you  cannot  fail  to  be,  as  I  have  bees. 
amazed  at  the  conclusion  to  which  yoawiQbelii 
Are  not  these  facts  enough  to  alarm  the  ii«^  " 
the  Navy,  and  to  convince  those  who  are  »«< 
wedded  to  the  present  system,  that  there  is  » ^^ 
something  defective  and  radically  wrong  ^ 

As  broad  as  the  Navy-Board  is,  and  as  miBT  u 
are  the  sins  that  are  piled  upon  it,  it  does  wi  ^ 

•  Tvoo  ndOioiu  of  dottart :  half  a  mfllion  it  ^^  ^^ 
•teamen ;  therefore,  it  leaves  bat  a  milUoa  and  »  hall  F^ 
periy  chaiiKsable  lo  <i«paiis.* 
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pear  juM  to  charge  it  too  with  making  ships  rot. 
Bat  that  oar  Ure-oak  ships,  from  some  cause,  do 
decay  more  rapidly  than  they  used  to  do,  at  any  rate 
tbey  are  repaired  more  frequently  and  extensively 
DOWf  than  formerly ;  and  that  without  repairs,  they 
do  not  last  as  long  by  years,  as  white-oak  merchant- 
iDeo,  an  facts  disputed  by  no  one.  These  facts  are 
fostained  by  the  united  experience  of  the  whole  Na- 
Til  and  Commercial  marine,  and  fully  proren  by  the 
audsticsderiTed  fiom  this  Report, as  far  as  these  may 
be  takeo  as  evidence.  Of  late  years,  it  is  true,  a  few 
remarkable  instances  of  early  decay  have  taken  place 
imong  the  New- York  packets.  Some  ascribed  it 
to  tlieir  tigfat  ceilings ;  others,  to  the  circumstance 
of  their  canyiog  kentledge  ballast,  which  not  being 
remoTed  as  often  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  for 
deaniog  and  ventilating  the  ship,  caused  decay  by 
the  aecomalation  of  dirt,  foul  air,  and  all  sorts  of 
filth  along  the  parts  it  occupied.  Our  sloops-of- 
vu  are  all  ballasted  with  kentledge,  and  have  iron 
taob  besides,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  aeroiae,  I  have  nerer  known  the  hold  of  one  of 
these  ships  to  be  broken  out,  cleaned  and  aired ;  and 
if  the  accmnolation  of  filth  in  a  vessers  hold  would 
promote  decay  in  a  merchantman,  much  more 
Toold  it  in  a  man-of-war  with  tanks,  where  it  col- 
lects in  larger  quantities,  and  is  undisturbed  in  its 
action  for  years  at  a  time.  Though  others,  and 
perhaps  with  more  reason,  ascribe  this  decay  in 
^  packets  to  the  use  of  what  is  called  canal  tim- 
ber, which  is  rafted  through  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
piua  canals.  They  think  that  the  durability  of 
^  timber  is  impaired  by  being  so  long  in  fresh, 
ud  many  times  in  maddy  water. 

Timber  for  the  use  of  the  Navy,  at  least  at  the 
Bajldiog.Yanls  of  which  I  can  speak  advisedly,  is 
corered  np  with  mud  in  what  are  called  timber- 
docks  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
lived,  and  put  under  sheds  to  dry.  Here  it  is 
damaged  and  split  by  the  frost  and  air ;  and  when 
It  comes  to  be  taken  out  for  use,  at  least  one  in 
(^ery  four  pieces  is  condemned  as  useless,  on  ac- 
eoQQt  of  rents.  Such  is  the  experience  of  one  of 
il»e  most  intelligent  officers  of  the  Navy,  who,  him- 
self,  has  had  much  to  do  with  such  timber.  Be- 
^f^  being  thus  prepared  for  rotting,  after  it  is  put 
^D  the  ship,  the  heavy  loss  from  rente  serves  to 
■^eu  the  cost  of  our  men-of-war. 

VoQ  recolieet  the  elaborate  argument  made  to 
^ogress  in  1830,»  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Aary-Board,  about  certain  acescent  fermentative 
pokies  of  the  sap  juices  of  timber,  and  proving 
that  seasoning  by  immersion  was  highly  destructive 
to  ship-timbert  For  the  information  and  amuse- 
^m  of  year  readers,  who  may  not  have  that  cele- 

n»ed  docoment  at  hand,  I  shall  make  a  few  «x- 
^iwts  fran  it. 

**^ater  twelb  and  expands  ths  pores  of  wood,  and  the 
Nmf^^^'  et  »cq.  of  the  rol.    Stato  Papers  devoted  to 
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*'  fibres  when  thus  expanded  become  still  more  distended 
by  remaining  saturated,  and,  in  a  frosen  state,  the  pores 
beeome  so  fixed  in  an  unnatural  state  of  expansion  as  to 
lose  all  power  of  contraction.  This  is  the  condition  of 
"  the  oak  and  pine  imported  into  England  from  Canada ; 
"and  Cb  these  causes  the  best  writers  attribute  the  'dry> 
"rot*  so  destructive  to  British  ressels.  The  Canada  tint- 
"  ber  is  brought  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  latge  rafts,  eon- 
"tinues  months  in  water,  and  in  that  saturated  state  is 
"  landed  and  exposed  to  frost ;  every  attempt  to  season  it, 
"under  coyer,  is  unavailing;  its  pores  nerer  close  sgain, 
'*  and  when  used  as  ship-timber  dry-rot  ensues." 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  a  costly  timber* 
dock,  walled  in  with  faced  granite,  and  covering 
a  surface  of  200,000  square  feet,  [four  or  five  acres,] 
has  been  since  built  at  Portsmouth,  New-Hamp- 
shire, where  the  timber  is  saturated,  taken  out 
and  sawed  and  put  under  sheds,  to  have  its  pores 
opened  by  the  froste  of  New- England. 

"  Experiments  have  been  made  to  arrest  the  dry-rot  in 
"ships,  by  sinking  them  for  months  in  soft  water,  but  with- 
"  out  success ; — the  texture  of  the  wood  was  found  to  be 
**  essentially  injured  by  being  thus  water  soaked,  and  it  be- 
"come  more  subject  to  disease  than  be/ore  it  was  sunk." 

Among  other  considerations  the  following  facts 
were  adduced  as  sustaining  tlie  objections  to  im- 
mersion. 

"  In  the  early  periods  of  the  British  msrine,  the  custom 
"  was  to  transport  all  the  Navy  timber  to  the  Dock- Yards 
"  in  vessels ;  it  was  taken  immediately  to  the  Yards  and 
"  there  landed  in  a  dry  slate,  without  having  been  subject 
"  to  immersion. 

"In  the  year  1515,  the  Great  Heniy  was  launched;  and, 
**  without  having  sustained  any  essential  repairs,  she  was 
"  fit  for  service  in  1553,  when  she  was  accidentally  burnt, 
"in  the  year  1G3G,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was 
"  launched ;  in  1606,  it  was  determined  to  repair  her ;  the 
"  frame  was  found  perfectly  sound,  and,  acoerding  to  Black- 
"  bum, '  the  timber  was  so  firm  and  hard  as  almost  lo  re- 
"  sist  the  edge  of  tools.' 

"  The  timber  with  which  these  vessels  were  buih  havbig 
"been  conveyed  to  the  Building- Yards  in  vessels  and  not 
"in  rafU,  and  having  consequently  been  delivered  into  the 
"  Yards  in  a  dry  state,  has  been  considered  one  of  the  es- 
"  sential  causes  of  their  durability.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
"  that  there  are  at  this  time  but  two  vessels  in  the  English 
"  Navy  as  old  as  the  *  Sovereign  of  the  Seas*  was  when  she 
"  was  burnt. 
"Blackburn  remarks,  *the  Rhine  oak  brought  down  that 
river  from  the  forests  in  laige  rafts  remaining  for  months 
soaked  in  water,  and  afterwards  landed  and  exposed  to 
intense  frosts,  sustains  very  material  injury ;  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  being  expanded  in  so  powerful  a  degree,  kwe 
"  their  natural  texture  and  remain  porous ;  and  the  water 
"  it  imbibes  changing  its  state  and  becoming  corrosive,  dry- 
"  rot  ensues.*  The  French  ships  buill  at  Antwerp  a  few 
"years  since  with  the  Rhine  oak,  were  found  in  a  state  of 
"  decay  from  the  di7-n>t,~some  of  them  even  while  build* 
"  ing. 

"  The  oaks  of  the  United  States,  excepting  probably  the 
"  live-oak,**  continue  the  Commissioners,  "  are  sufficiently 
"  porous  to  become  saturated  in  a  short  lime ;  and,  if  exposed 
"  in  this  state  to  the  action  of  frost  or  of  extreme  heat,  Btm- 
"  Ur  aftett  waidd  umntaUy  rendi.  The  effect  of  beat  and 
"  cold  is  known  to  be  similar  in  msny  respects :  they  both 
"  penetrate  into  substances  in  the  same  manner.  A  cannon 
"  for  instance  filled  with  water  securely  confined  in  it,  will 
"  burst  upon  being  exposed  either  to  extreme  heat,  or  in- 
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"tense  frost ;  and  it  will  be  remembered,  that  wood  is  far 
"  less  tenacious  than  iron,  and  far  oH>re  liable  to  the  action 
**  of  heat  and  cold." 

This  is  philosophy  certainly,  and  a  unique  illus- 
tration of  the  properties  of  heat ;  but  this  is  qpt  the 
place  for  philosophical  disquisitions,  therefore  to  the 
conclusion  ofthe  Navy  Commissioners  in  1830: 

**  Immersion  then  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  resorted 
"  to  from  necesfftfy,  but  not  from  choice  in  any  case.** 

Would  it  be  believed,  that  in  the  face  of  all  this 
evidence  against  immersion,  and  in  spite  of  such 
conclusive  arguments,  that  untold  sums — ^yes  sir, 
untold  sums — ^for  the  Commissioners  donH  know 
what  sums— have  been  expended  by  that  Navy- 
Board,  since  that  letter  was  written,  in  the  con- 
struction of  Timber-Docks  for  water-seasoning? 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  prepared  to  condemn 
water-seasoning— practically,  I  know  very  little 
about  it.  But  whatever  be  the  cause  of  decay  in 
our  men-of-war  at  the  present  day,  the  effect  is 
most  obvious,  destructive  and  ruinous ;  it  is  enough 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the 
Navy,  not  only  in  this  respect,  but  as  it  regards 
other  matters.  Why  is  it  that  our  men-of-war  re- 
quire such  frequent  and  extensive  repairs? — ^that 
the  expenses  of  the  Navy  are  greater  in  proportion 
now  than  they  have  ever  bee.n  1 — that  it  takes  so 
much  more  to  repair  than  to  build  t-*that  it  takes 
80  long  to  fit  out  our  ships ! — ^that  there  are  so 
many,  many  failures  in  ship-building? — ^that  it 
costs  so  much  more  to  build  a  ship  in  New- York 
and  Norfolk,  than  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia? 
These  are  questions  which  require,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  receive,  the  most  earnest  attention  of 
the  new  Secretary.  A  Commission  of  the  most  in- 
telligent officers,  appointed  to  inpuire  into  these 
and  other  subjects  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
service,  would  doubtless  collect  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  kind.  When  the  Navy  of 
England  had  fallen  upon  evil  times,  such  a  step,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  one  here  proposed,  led 
to  its  complete  restoration,  and  gave  it  the  impulse 
which  made  it  what  it  now  is.  The  great  object 
with  reformers  is  to  know  where  and  what  are  the 
rocks,  shoals  and  sands,  upon  which  the  Navy  has 
struck.  This  information  can  only  be  derived  from 
a  Commission,  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  ex- 
aminations. The  practical  results  of  such  an  in- 
vestigation properly  conducted,  would,  as  assuredly 
as  it  were  instituted,  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
a  wholesome  system,  and  to  the  complete  establish- 
ment once  more,  of  health,  and  stength,  and  vigor  to 
the  American  Navy.  A  similar  procedure  led  to 
similar  results  with  regard  to  the  English  Navy  ; 
and  why  should  not  the  same  means  be  adequate  to 
the  same  end  in  the  United  States  ? 

But  to  return  to  the  builders^  estimates  for  white- 
oak  men-of-war  on  the  plan-  of  no  repairs.  As 
economical  as  this  plan  certainly  is,  and  though  it 
be  vastly  preferable,  in  every  respect,  to  the  one 


now  in  vogue,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tbat  h  ii 
the  most  economical,  the  most  efficient,  or  the 
most  desirable  plan,  that  may  be  devised  for  boild- 
ing  the  public  armed  ships.  Much  may  be  aid  in 
its  favor,  it  is  true,  and  it  carries  on  its  face,  u 
least  enough  favorably  to  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tentive consideration  of  those,  with  whom  mty 
rest  the  power,  or  the  means,  of  pToenring  for  it  a 
trial.  Should  any  such  be  disposed  lo  adTocHe 
the  experiment,  (as  it  is  hoped  they  will),  of  bdding 
white-oak  sloops-of-war  at  private  yud«,  and  of 
exchanging  them  for  new  ones,  when  tkf  vast 
repairs,  the  names  of  the  builders  whose  estimatff 
are  quoted,  and  other  information  on  the  rabjed, 
may  be  obtained,  by  applying  at  the  office  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

The  builders  say  that  a  white-oak  sloop-of-ni 
would  run  ten  or  twelve  years  withoot  repair  inn 
decay.  To  be  certainly  within  the  estimates,  let 
six  years  be  taken  as  the  limit— «t  the  end  of  vitich 
time  it  is  supposed  she  would  be  worth  nther  ora 
than  under  $90,000.  A  few  years  ago  it  vis 
common  for  the  smaller  class  packets,  of  from  409 
to  500  tons,  after  they  had  been  nm  off  the  line, 
to  be  sold  as  whalers.  The  average  price  of  sdi 
ships,  «ix  or  eight  years  old,  was  $16,000.  It  is 
true  that  the  large  masts,  sails  and  span  of  i 
sloop-of-war — ^her  thick  sides,  heavy  beams  aod 
knees,  would  operate  against  her  as  a  meicbui- 
man,  and  therefore,  have  a  deprenating  elfeci 
upon  her  value  for  commercial  purposes.  Tbe 
heavy  spars  and  sails,  by  requiring  a  stioBg  fnce 
to  manage  them,  would  make  her  more  expeoare 
than  a  regular  merchantman  of  the  same  size- 
her  thick  sides  would  interfere  disadvantageooslj  lo 
her  owners,  with  her  costomhouse-measaieffi^' 
and  her  large  beams  and  knees  would  break  ioQp« 
the  stowage  of  her  cargo.  Though  these  latM 
objections  might  be  in  a  great  measure  lemeTfd, 
if  the  Government  in  making  the  sale,  wwld  a^ 
sign  for  the  Register  a  rate  of  tomage,  wfakli 
would  be  some  index  to  her  actual  capacity,  ^i^ 
these  views  of  the  case,  it  would  appear  that  the 
estimate  of  $20,000  is  full  low  for  a  fine  ahip  o^ 
700  tons,  coppered  and  copper-fastened,  and  oely 
six  years  old.  But  if  these  white-oak  resaeii 
would  last  only  for  three  years,  and  then  <^  i* 
but  $20,000,  they  would  then  be  mnch  cbeapff 
than  our  live-oak  built  sloope  now  are.  To  \k^ 
and  keep  the  hull  and  spars  of  one  of  these  la 
repair  for  nine  years,  has  cost,  as  the  Report  shovs. 
upwards  of  $823,000,  or  $75,000  for  three  y«ft 
whereas  the  white-oak  sloop  would  cost  less  tfatf 
$50,000. 

The  immense  expense  shown  by  this  B^'^ 
be  attendant  upon  the  present  plan  of  hoiMiflg  w 
repairing  ships  for  the  Navy,  cannot  be  dwelt^ 
too  strongly.  It  is  rife  with  abuses,  and  of  !«*« 
affords  cause  sufficient  to  justify  the  appointmoit 
of  a  Commission.    Much  abuse,  and  many  toja- 
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ries  lo  the  public  service,  are  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  maoner  in  wbicb  labor  is  performed  at  our 
NaTj-Yanls ;  it  is  there  paid  for  by  the  day,  and 
Dot  by  the  job.  Hence  the  habit  among  the  labo- 
reis  of  spiooiog  out  their  work — ^hence  the  spirit 
of  efflolalioa  among  them,  in  doing  little ;  and  hence 
tiM  boastings  among  them,  that  work  there,  would 
be  piaj  elaewhere ;  that  the  putting  of  a  lock  on  a 
door,  kc.  wiU  pass  as  a  day^s  work. 

It  is  important  that  work  for  the  Navy  should 
be  perfonned  on  good  materials,  and  in  the  best 
Daoner.  I  profess  to  know  but  little,  in  detail,  as 
to  tbe  sjstea  which  obtains  in  the  management  of 
labor  at  our  Navy- Yards.  I  only  know  that  the 
present  plao  is  an  expensive  and  a  tedious  one ; 
and  hare  beeo  told  that  mechanics  there,  while  em- 
ployed in  the  Yard,  can  find  time  to  build  houses 
for  tbemselves.  Therefore,  in  ventonng  to  offer 
uy  saggestions  on  this  subject,  I  do  it  with  distrust 
of  myself,  and  with  the  caution,  that  the  sugges- 
tiofls  will  be  reeeired  with  allowance,  and  only  for 
vhat  they  aie  worth ;  though  I  can  perceive  no 
icasoD  why  labor  in  our  building-yards,  may  not  be 
perfonned  as  well  and  as  faithfully,  by  the  job,  as 
by  tbe  day.  The  ships  that  were  buih  on  the 
Lakes  by  Eckford,  during  the  last  war,  were  built 
bj  the  job.  He  would  contract  with  one  man  to 
P^  up  one  side,  and  with  another  to  plank  up 
ti»  other;  with  one  to  make  a  mast,  &c. — the  work 
v^  to  be  done  within  such  a  time,  and  this  gave 
aa  impolse  to  labor,  which  you  would  seek  in  vain 
u  uy  of  oar  Yards,  or.  under  any  circumstances, 
nnder  the  present  system.  Trees  that  greeted 
viih  theii  tall  heads,  the  first  rays  of  the  morning 
SQOt  were  felled  in  the  forest,  and  before  the  sha- 
(i(^8  of  their  fellows  were  lengthened  with  the 
rreoiiig  rays,  their  trunks  had  become  part  and 
P*^l  of  a  ship.  From  early  dawn,  till  late  at 
nigbt,  the  axe,  the  hammer  and  the  saw  of  the  car- 
penter at  work,  were  heard  in  busy  concert.  I  can 
peiceire  no  reason  why  a  similar  plan  may  not,  at 
'«^  be  tried  in  one  of  our  Navy- Yards.  A  ship 
is  to  be  bailt — her  frame  has  been  cot  to  moulds  in 
riohda— they  are  in  store,  and  only  require  to  be 
vesKd  and  put  together.  Let  notice  be  given, 
iod  contract  made  with  the  lowest  bidder  for  set- 
ting Dp,  and  putting  together  the  frame,  within  a 
^ited  time.  There  are  the  officers  of  the  Yard 
vith  the  Constructor,  to  see  that  none  but  good  and 
><^  timber  be  furnished  to  the  workmen,  that 
tbe  model  be  observed,  and  the  work  be  performed 
ffl  a  proper  manner. 

>^  hen  that  is  done,  contracts  may  be  made  in  a 
*"»ular  way  for  planking  up— laying  decks— making 
spars  and  masts — building  boats— calking,  copper- 
iQgf  painting,  making  sails,  fitting  rigging,  &c. 
according  to  the  despatch  required.  Under  such 
*  "ystem,  properly  managed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  coald  take  two  or  three  years  to 
fit  oot  one  ship,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Ohio,  and 
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has  been  the  case  with  others.  The  work  would 
all  be  done  within  the  Yards ;  nothing  could  be 
taken  out ;  the  contracting  mechanics  could  have 
the  free  use  of  the  shops,  sheds  and  lolls.  And  to 
ensu^  an  economical  working  up  of  the  materials,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  each  contractor  should  not 
be  charged  at  Government  cost  with  the  quantity 
of  materials  necessary  for  his  contract.  And  if 
any  remain  after  the  work  is  done,  they  may  be 
taken  back  at  the  same  rate. 

Afler  this  manner,  I  conceive,  white-oak  ships- 
of-war  might  be  built  better  and  more  economicidly 
in  the  Public  Dock- Yards,  than  they  can  be  in  Private 
Ship- Yards.  But,  even  if  there  were  no  pecuniary 
advantages  in  favor  of  either  of  the  methods  pro- 
posed for  building  white-oak  sloops-of-war,  and  all 
smaller  vessels,  on  the  plan  of  *  no  repairs  ;*  still, 
either  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  present 
repairing  plan.  If,  under  either  of  the  plans  pro* 
posed,  we  should  by  any  accident  have  the  Navy 
saddled  with  such  worthless  '  clumps*  as  the  War- 
ren, the  Lexington,  the  Falmouth,  the  Concord, 
&c.,  have  proved  to  be;  we  should,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  service  burthened  with  them  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  perhaps  longer,  be  sure  to  get  rid  of 
them  by  selling,  as  soon  as  they  should  require  re- 
pairs. Then,  their  places  would  be  supplied  by 
new  ships  after  the  most  approved  models,  bring- 
ing with  them  always  the  latest  improvements,  &c. 
in  model,  construction,  fixtures,  armament,  etc. 
Were  the  two  plans  equally  balanced  as  to  advan- 
tages in  other  respects,  this  consideration  should 
be  enough  to  turn  the  scale,  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  favor  of  the  plan  of '  no  repairs.' 

From  a  first  class  sloop-of-war  up,  the  Navy  can 
boast  of  no  ship  afloat,  in  the  construction  of  the  mo- 
del of  which,  the  architect  could  avail  himself  of  any 
improvements  that  have  been  introduced  in  ship- 
building for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The 
models  on  which  all  of  our  first  class  sloops-of- 
war,  (except  perhaps  the  Cyane  and  Levant,) 
are  built,  were  constructed  as  far  back  as  1835,  if 
not  farther.  Those  of  our  newest  frigates  and 
74s  afloat,  and  for  aught  I  know,  of  those  too  on 
the  stocks,  were  constructed  prior  to  1820,  and  I 
believe,  some  of  them,  as  far  back  as  1813. 
Great  Britain  now  has  among  her  new  line-of-bat- 
tle  ships,  her  frigates  and  sloops-of-war,  vessels  far 
superior  to  any  of  their  class  in  the  American  Na- 
vy. This  could  not  be  said  twenty  years  ago. 
Most  of  our  ships  are  now,  what  they  were  then ; 
whereas  England,  by  saffering  her  old  models  to 
sink  into  disuse,  has  substituted  new  ones  in  their 
places,  and  by  this  means  has  taken  the  lead  of  us. 
During,  and  immediately  after,  the  last  war,  we 
took  a  step  beyond  her,  and  built  double-banked 
frigates,  with  flush  decks  fore  and  aft.  These  fri- 
gates in  a  sea-way,  would  have  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  many  of  her  old  line-of-battle-ships. 
She  saw  the  improvement  and  profited  by  our  ex- 
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ample.  She  has  not  only  razeed  her  old  74e  and 
made  heavy  doable-banked  frigates  of  them,  but 
she  has  taken  a  step  beyond  us  in  building  vessels 
of  every  class,  particularly  her  new  flush  double- 
banked  frigates,  which  having  more  beam,  an^  car- 
rying the  siUs  of  their  ports  higher,  would,  in  a 
sea-way  have  the  advantage  of  one  t>f  our  ships. 
And  in  this  way  it  has  happened  that  we,  with  our 
mea-of-war,  are  lagging  behind  other  nations  with 
theirs. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  infer,  from  what  I  have  said 
above,  that  I  advocate  the  building  of  '  first  rates' 
and  Frigates  of  white-oak,  and  selling  them ;  in- 
stead of  building  them  of  live-oak,  and  repairing 
them.  When  such  large  vessels  are  concerned, 
the  statistics  furnished  by  the  Report,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  basis,  on  which  any  opinion  may  properly 
be  founded  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
plans.  The  dimensions  of  such  ships,  render 
them  too  unwieldly  for  traders ;  and  if,  when  worn, 
they  were  put  up  at  auction,  they  would  only  sell 
for  what  could  be  made  out  of  their  timber  and 
fastenings,  by  breaking  them  up ;  and,  judging  from 
their  great  first  cost,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
cheaper  plan  to  build  of  live-oak,  and  to  repair ; 
particularly  those  intended  for  constant  service. 
But  economy,  sound  policy,  and  national  interests, 
all  require,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  those  of  our 
ships  which  are  held  in  reserve  for  war,  and  all 
those  which  may  be  built  and  launched  only  in  case 
of  war,  should  be  built  of  white,  and  not  of  live,  oak. 

A  white-oak  frigate  or  74,  would  last  for  six  or 
eight  years  at  least ;  which  is  quite  as  long  as  any 
war  that  we  shall  have,  will  probably  continue.  If 
she  should  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  she  could 
not  last  long  enough  to  be  turned  against  us  with 
much  effect ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  when  we 
come  to  dismantle  and  lay  up  in  ordinary  those 
ships,  which  should  not  be  required  for  service  in 
peace,  a  live-oak  ship  would  be  as  valueless  as 
one  of  white-oak — for  both  would  probably  rot  be- 
fore they  were  wanted  for  another  war.  And  if  when 
they  were  wanted,  the  live-oak  ship  should  not  be 
entirely  rotten,  the  chances  are,  that  the  expense 
of  taking  care  of  her,  together  with  the  probable 
cost  of  repairs,  would  more  than  suffice  for  build- 
ing a  new  one  of  white-oak.  The  new  one,  too, 
would  have  in  her  favor  the  advantages  of  any  im- 
provements that  should  have  taken  place  since  the 
commencement  of  the  first  war.  This  Report 
shows  that  it  cost  nearly  as  much  to  fit  the  live- 
oak-built  Ohio  for  sea,  after  she  had  been  in  the 
water  16  years,  as  it  ought  to  have  taken  to  build 
two  such  ships — ^both  of  live-oak.  And  the  cost^ 
let  it  be  recollected,  of  white-oak,  is  about  30  cents 
per  cubic  foot,  and  of  live-oak,  about  $1  40.  Hence 
many  reasons,  palpable,  obvious  and  amply  suffi- 
cient, will  appear,  why  ships  that  are  required  to 
last  only  through  the  average  duration  of  a  war, 
should  be  built  of  white-oak,  instead  of  live-oak. 


Being  for  temporary  use,  tiiey  should  be  boilt  cheip, 
and  with  a  view  to  that  special  purpose. 

Under  the  law  for  the  '  gradual  increaBe  of  ihe 
Navy,'  there  are  on  the  stocks,  four  UTe-oik  ht- 
of-battle-ships,  and  six  or  seven  frigatSB,  vhieh 
probably  will  never  be  launched,  except  in  case  o< 
war.  They  are  all  under  cover,  ud,  being  irril 
protected  from  the  weather,  the  white-o«k  ud  ce- 
dar and  locust  in  them,  will  probably  endiue  as  ioof 
in  that  situation,  as  the  live-oak  itself;  or  as  long, 
at  any  rate,  as  articles  of  fumitore  made  of  sodi 
materials,  would  endure  in  a  house.  Besides  tlieK 
ships,  contracts  have  been  made,  and  moady  eoio- 
pleted,  for  the  delivery  of  the  live-oak  for  fifteen 
ships-of-the-line;  eighteen  frigates;  fifteen  sloop^f- 
war;  nine  steamers,  and  nine  brigs.* 

For  illustration :  Let  us  suppose  the  present 
state  of  affairs  between  this  eoastry  and  Esg- 
land,  to  result  in  a  declaration  of  war;  ail  these 
ships  would  be  completed,  launched  and  equip- 
ped for  sea  immediately.  If  any  of  them  shooU 
be  captured,  the  enemy  gains  a  good  and  sol)- 
stantial  live-oak  ship,  to  be  tamed  against  ob 
in  war-— or  to  be  exhibited  to  the  world  as  a 
trophy,  in  peace.  When  hostilities  cease,  the 
services  of  the  remaimng  part  of  this  liTe-osli 
fleet,  will  no  longer  be  required ;  and  it  vill  )m 
laid  up  to  rot ;  or  so  far  to  decay,  that  when  war 
comes  again,  more  money  will  be  required  to  eqaip 
it  for  sea,  than  it  would  take  to  build  and  equip 
a  new,  and  a  better,  and  a  stronger  foice,  froo 
our  white-oak  forests.  How  moeh  more  wise, 
judicious  and  economical  then,  would  he  the  po- 
licy of  collecting  white,  instead  of  live-^ak  tia- 
ber,  for  our  reserve  ships !  Those  Irigates  tsi 
ships-of-the-Une  that  are  intended  for  eonstant  ser- 
vice in  peace,  should  be  constructed  of  the  best  sod 
most  lasting  materials ;  but  those  which  are  inttfi- 
ded  only  for  the  temporary  purposes  of  war,  shoaU 
be  constructed  with  a  view  to  those  purposes  alone. 
On  the  Lakes,  the  ships  which  were  found  oo  the 
stocks  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  English 
were  being  built  of  timber  green  from  the  forests. 
They  were  put  under  cover,  and  when  last  heard 
of,  they  were  as  sound  and  as  good,  (in  6et  better, 
for  their  timber  had  become  seasoned,)  as  they 
were  when  first  put  together. 

The  Report  states,  that  the  steam^p  Folton 
was  bunding  in  1838-*39,<i/  New-York, Besten  »^ 
Washingion  !  The  Navy  Register  for  each  of  the 
years  1838-'39-'40  and  '41,— distinctly  atates^thst 
this  vessel  was  buUt  at  New-York,  m  1B3'  ^ 
merely  wish  to  point  out  the  discrepancy  hetweea 
these  official  statements,  that  those  who  caD,fl»T* 
reconcile  them.  Nor  shall  I  say  a  word  about  the 
curious  process  by  which  she  was  boilt  at  three 
different  places ;  except  that  it  appears  to  be  a  rerr 
expensive  way  of  building  ships, — and  therefore,  rt 

*  Paper  F.  accompanying  Annual  Report  of  Se<.  ^>*^ 
5tk  Dec.  1840. 
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is  hoped,  will  be  disoontiiiiied  ander  the  new  ad- 
miDistntton.  Though  this  veasel  ia  but  twenty 
toDs  larger  than  a  aloop^of-war,  that  oughts  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commisaionera  of  the  Navy- Board, 
U)  hare  coat  bat  $85,000,  completely  rigged  and 
eqaipped— her  cost  is  stated  in  the  Report,  at 
$333,770  77 — which,  it  ia  said  in  a  note,  is  the 
''  Toul  for  bnilding  and  altering  to  the  close  of 
im.""  This  note  would  seem  to  imply,  that  there 
is  a  farther  aocoant  in  reserve,  for  '*  building  and 
alteriDg;*  after  "  the  close  of  1839."  If  there  be, 
I  leave  the  amount  of  it  for  you  to  conjecture ;  for 
the '  Bag'  eootaina  nothing  that  can  throw  any  light 
OB  the  sobject.  It  is  true,  that  a  ateamer,  on  ac- 
couBt  of  eaginea,  boilers,  machinery  and  smoke- 
stacks, ought  to  cost  more  than  a  sail  vessel  of  equal 
aise.  Because  this  one  is  three  per  cent,  larger  in 
her  hull  than  a  aloop-of-war ;  let  it  be  allowed  that 
this  part  of  her,  cost  iwice  as  much  as  the  huU  of  a 
sloop-of-war  ought  to  cost  This  calculation  would 
nake  the  Tery  libecal  allowance  of  $99,000  for  the 
hull  of  the  Fulton.  Her  engines,  boilers,  smoke- 
stacks, and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  cost  $137,000 ; 
aadber  outfits  $9,00€  =  $146,000.*  This  leaves, 
as  the  cost  of  her  hall  and  spindle-masta,  the  enor- 
BOtts  sum  of  $187,000 ;  instead  of  the  very  liberal 
allowaoee  of  $92,000! 

Ia  1838,  the  immense  cost  of  this  vessel  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Congress ;  and  there  waa  a 
ramor  that  this  cost  would  be  greatly  increased  by 
oertaio  alterations  then  proposed  for  her.  Con- 
ptm  demanded  to  know  what  sum  she  had  cost, 
aod  what  would  be  the  eost  of  the  contemplated 
aiteiatiooi.  In  Juae  of  that  year,  the  Conmiission- 
en  reported,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
thii  the  "  alteratioDS  and  additions  proposed  for  the 
steamer  Folton  will  not  exceed  $4,500.''t  And 
^  her  aggregate  cost  was  $395,598,59.^ 

This  Report,  however,  shows  the  total  cost "  for' 
boilding  and  altering,  Co  the  cloae  of  1839,"  to  be 
$333,770  77.  WheTofore  it  appears,  that  the  *'alter- 
sttoDs  and  additions  proposed  for  the  steamer  Ful- 
ton," instead  of  not  exceeding  $4,500,  aa  the  Com- 
oussioners  reported,  went  beyond  $38,000 — ^more 
thao  600  per  cent,  over  the  estimates !  Can  any  thing 
iUosttate  more  clearly  than  this,  the  complete  irre- 
Bpoosibility,  aye,  the  total  unaccountability,  of  the 
NaTj.Board  t  It  ia  the  nature  of  abuses  in  public 
^Siin,  onless  checked,  to  increase  from  year  to 
T«v ;  aad  these  in  the  Navy  have  been  upward,  and 
onvard,  and  true  to  their  nature — aa  you  have  al- 
ready aeen,  and  as  I  shall  endeavor  further  to  show. 

"  The  proper  armament  of  the  Fulton  is  four 
or  six  long  sixty-four  pounders/'^ 

In  1831-^32,  the  Commissioners  submitted  esti- 

*  Report  from  N«iry  Commissioners,  to  25th  Congress, 
2nH  Session,  H.  R.  Doc  423. 
t  Ose.  4»,  H.  &.  2od  Session,  25ib  Congress, 
t  Doc  424,  H.  R.  2nd  Session,  25lh  Congress. 
4Dm.  423,  H.  K.  2iid  Session,  25tfa  Congress. 


mates  to  Congress,of  the  cost  of  two  steam-batteries 
to  mount  twelve  forty-two  pounders  each.  If  not  a 
steamboat  such  as  the  Fulton  is,  (for  in  official  com- 
munications from  the'Navy  Department  she  is  some- 
times termed  a  steam-battery),  I  cannot  say  what 
these  steam-batteries  were  to  be  like.  At  any  rate, 
their  whole  cost,  including  the  13  guns,  was  then  esti- 
mated at  $55,897  each.*  In  answer  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  concerning  the  probable  cost  of 
steam  or  floating  batteries,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy-Board,  replied,  March  2nd,  1836,  that 
the  whole  cost  of  twenty-five  steamers,  would  be 
$5,635,000,1  or  $225,000  each. 

On  the  27th  November,  1839,  the  Conmiissioners 
reported  to  Congress,  *'  The  Board  are  of  opinion 
"  that  forty  steamers  will  be  required  in  the  course 
**of  a  few  years;  although  these  will  probably 
"  vary  in  size  and  cost,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  esti- 
"  mate  their  average  eost,  when  prepared  for  ser- 
"  vice,  at  leas  than  $335,000  each,  which  would 
*'  require  the  gross  sum  of  thirteen  millions  four 
"hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  forty  steamers 
"  proposed.  "J 

Thus  in  the  coarse  of  nine  years,  the  estimated 
cost  of  like  vessels,  has  risen  from  $55,000  to 
$335,000.  And  in  this,  you  may  perceive  how 
rapidly  the  abases  of  the  present  system  have 
grown,  and  how  alarmingly  they  are  spreading 
themselves  over  the  service.  Even  the  Commis- 
sioners cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  In  these 
last  estimates,  they  took  the  actual  cost  of  the 
Fulton,  as  what  would  be  the  average  cost  of  each 
of  forty  others ;  but  you  have  seen  that  their  esti- 
mates have  invariably  fallen  short  of  actual  costs. 
Referring  to  the  past,  and  judging  by  actual  re- 
sults, if  these  forty  steamers  were  authorized  to  be 
built  under  the  present  system,  their  actual  cost, 
if  things  continue  to  go  on  as  they  have  done, 
would  not  be  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 
Is  the  country  prepared  to  stand  such  rates  ? 

In  1825,  the  Commissioners  estimated  that  ten 
sloops-of-war  of  the  first  class,  would  cost  $850,000. 
The  appropriation  was  made,  but  they  cost  nearly 
a  million  and  a  quarter.  With  these  actual  results, 
as  a  basis  for  another  calculation,  the  Commissioners 
estimated  in  1836,  that  $400,000,  with  the  materials 
on  hand,  would  be  enough  to  build  six  sloops-of- 
war  of  the  third  class, — in  1839,  they  report^  that 
all  the  money  was  gone,  and  but^tre  of  the  vessels 
built.  In  1836,  they  submit  estimates  to  Con- 
gress, in  which  they  propose  that  there  shall  be 
'*  kept  afloat  six  ships  of  the  line,  eleven  frigates,  fifteen 
"  sloops-of-war,  four  steamers,  and  ten  smaller  vessels  [a 
"force  of  nearly  1400  gnns].  The  annual  amount  neces- 
"  saiy  to  keep  this  force  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  to  euppljr 

*  Paper  L  of  Doo.  No.  2,  1st  Session,  22nd  Congress. 
t  Doo  243,  H.  R.  1st  Session,  24th  Congress, 
i  Senate  Doc.  120,  1st  Session,  2dth  Congress. 
^  Annual  Report  of  Secretary  Nary,  and  accompanying 
Documents,  1830. 
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**  the  wear  end  tear  of  atorea  of  [tbirty-nine]  cruising  vea- 
"aela  [upwards  of  900  guns]  ia  estimated  at  $950,000/** 

Now  again  for  the  growth  of  abuses : — 

In  their  estimates  of  1839,  the  Commissioner  pro- 
posed, that  in  1840,  there  should  be  thirty-four  cruis- 
ing vessels  of  all  kinds,  carrying  a  force  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifly-two  guns,  kept  in  service :  for  the 
*  Repairs'  of  which,  $.1,000,000  was  asked  and  gran- 
ted— only  twenty-six  of  them,  however,  carrying  but 
five  hundred  and  forty-four  guns,  were  kept  in  ser- 
vice,! and  the  amount  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury 
for  Repairs,  &c.  that  year,  was  $1,316,170  444 

In  1840,  it  is  proposed  to  keep  in  service  for  1841, 
a  force  of  759  guns.  And  the  estimates  under  the 
head  of  'repairs,'  &c.  call  for  $1,425,000.^  Con- 
gress grants  $2,000,000,  of  which  about  half  a  mil- 
lion is  for  *'  increase.*^  And  there  you  have  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  nature  of  the  abuses  with 
which  the  Navy  is  afflicted.  The  yearly  *  Re- 
pairs' for  cruising  vessels,  having  increased  within 
the  last  four  or  five  years,  from  the  rate  of  about 
$1000  to  $3000  per  gun.  What  but  a  breaking  up 
of  the  present  system  can  stay  those  eyils,  or  pre- 
vent their  further  growth  ? 

Again  I  am  indebted  to  private  builders,  of  well 
established  reputation,  for  valuable  information  on 
the  subject  of  ship-building. 

Ques,  Iq  a  private  Yard,  what  could  a  man-of- 
war  steamer,  of  the  size  of  the  Fulton,  (United 
States  steamer)  say  720  tons,  custom-house,  be 
built  for  of  white-oak,  locust,  &c.  ? 

Aiu.  $190,000  for  hull  and  spars,  rigging,  sails, 
hawsers,  chain-cables,  anchors,  water-tanks,  boats, 
engines  and  boilers  complete. 

Ques.  How  long  will  a  steamer  (white-oak)  last 
in  the  New- York  and  Providence  line  ? 

Arts,  Ten  years  without  repairs  from  decay. 

I  have  also  the  estimates  of  other  builders  who 
have  been  engaged  in  building  men-of-war  steam- 
ers. They  state  that  such  a  vessel  a3  the  Fulton 
can  be  built  of  white-oak,  in  a  private  yard,  for 
$150,000.  Compare  these  with  the  cost  of  the 
Fulton,  and  with  the  Con^missioners'  estimates;  and 
then  decide  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the 
white  oak  plan  proposed,  and  of  the  live-oak  plan, 
as  it  is  under  the  present  system. 

The  cost  of  a  Mississippi  steamer  of  300  tons, 
is  stated  by  the  newspapers  to  be  $30,000.  And 
I  suppose  men-of-war  steamers  may  be  built  cheaper 
there,  than  they  can  be  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  That 
is  the  land  of  steamboats ;  and  Government  should 
establish  a  Dock- Yard  on  that  river  for  building 
public  steamers.    It  is  in  the  midst  of  inexhausti- 

«  Navy  Commisaipners  to  Secretaty  Navy,  March  2od, 
1836. 

f  Paper  H.  accompanying  Annual  Report  of  Secretary 
Navy,  December  5th,  1840,  Doc.  3,  H.  R.  2nd  Session, 
26th  Congreaa. 

t  Doc.  68,  H.  R.  2Dd  Seaaion,  26th  Congreaa. 

^  Paper  D.  accompanying  Annual  Repofi  of  Sesretary 
Navy,  December,  1840. 


ble  forests  of  the  best  timber;  and  it  waters  iregkNi 
that  abounds  in  all  the  materials  that  can  be  I^ 
quired  for  such  purposes.  The  New-Orieau  bv,  , 
at  all  times,  affords  a  draft  sufficient,  and  moie  Una 
barely  sufficient,  for  the  ready  egress  sod  iogreas  , 
for  these  steamers.  And  the  Dock-Yard  being 
situated  some  distance  up  from  the  mouth,  woold  at 
all  times,  be  secure  from  an  enemy.  But  more  of 
this  presently,  for  it  is  an  important  sobjeet. 

Some  of  the  most  intelligent  officers  of  tbe 
Navy,  are  of  opinion  that  public  economy,  tne 
policy  and  our  real  national  interests  lecjoire,  thit 
all  our  men-of-war  steamers,  should  notonlybebaili 
of  white -oak,  for  the  present,  bat  even  of  cbeiper 
materials,  if  cheaper  materials  of  sufficient  streagth 
may  anywhere  be  found.    As  yet,  the  appliaUM 
of  steam-power  to  ships-of-war,  is  new ;  all  on 
steamers  are  but  the  first  trials  of  an  expehmeoL  If 
any  prove  failures,  as  many  probably  will,  and  as  tbe 
Fulton  has,  it  is  certainly  an  object  do  less  wortbr 
of  the  consideration  of  political  ecoDomists,  tban 
of  officers  of  the  Navy,  to  make  the  coat  of  these 
failures,  fall  as  lightly  as  possible,  upon  tbe  publie 
Treasury.    This  ship  affords  a  dearly  poTchaaed, 
but  a  most  apt  and  pointed  commentary  on  the  follr 
of  the  one  plan,  and  the  vnsdom  of  the  other. 
With  the  money  which  the  live-oak  Folton  bas  si- 
ready  eost,  at  least  three,  if  not  four,  white-oak 
steamers. of  her  size,  could  have  been  furnisbei}, 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  Navy,  for  nse  and  ex- 
periment.    When  the  first  had  been  in  the  serrice 
till  she  wanted  repairs,  she,  with  or  without  her  en- 
gines, could  have  been  exchanged  for  a  new  ooe, 
that  would  have  brought  with  her  all  the  iminove- 
ments,  which  a  trial  with  the  first  had  pointed  oot 
The  experience  obtained  in  the  coarse  of  serenl 
year's  serrice,  and  observation  in  her,  would  is  bl;i 
manner  be  conveyed  for  improvements  to  her  nc- 
oessor— and  when  the  maximum  degree  of  perfw- 
tion  had  centered  in  one — her  model,  &c.  could 
then  be  transferred  to  a  live-oak  frame,  that  vookl 
grace  our  waters,   be  an    honor  to  the  Na^< 
and  a  matter  of  pride  with  the  nation.   Had  tbe 
Fulton  been  of  white-oak,  she  would  have  rotted 
and  been  sold  in  the  course  of  a  few  ytaxsoiore; 
and  then,  we  might  have  had  her  place  sopphn 
with  a  new  and  a  better  vessel — but  as  she  »-«* 
is  a  blotch  on  the  waters  of  our  harbors,  a  burtesq* 
on  ocean-steamers,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  >a^- 

In  January,  1838,  Capt.  Perry  was  order^ 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  sleanier  a  tral 
On  the  16th  of  that  month  he  wrote  to  the  Cob- 
missioners  of  the  Navy — 

"  I  hare  thia  day  received  ordera  ftom  the  Hoe.  S«f<wf 
«  of  the  Navy,  to  uke  my  departure  with  this  «*»  i** 
^*  Fulton)  under  my  command,  from  Ncw.yoii,«»dproc«d 
«<tocn]iae  upon  the  coast  In  acknowledgment  oi  »J«* 
"  inalructions,  I  have  auted  my  opinion  that  the  f '''"'°  *^ 
"not  adapted  for  aervice  at  aea.  bat  ahooki  aerenbfJ** 
"  sail  to-raortow  to  execute  ao  far  as  it  m«<ht  be  P'**fj'^^ 
«*theozdeit  of  the  D«pai«inent;  and  to  doso»Iba(M«' 
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■^loofaaenre  to  the  Commisnonen  th»t  it  will  b«  oeeeasuy 

"  thi  Ttmgt  tf  wnf  ermamg  grmmd,  at  wiU  enabU  wu  to/untUh 
*'  AtM  9et$d  wilk  tkt  rtqwAe  nppiitaJ* 

So  yoo  pereeive,  that  to  enable  a  Bquadron  of 

sQch  Tesselfl  to  croiee  at  sea,  the  ocean  must  first 

be  node  black  with  colliers  to  supply  it  with  fuel. 

Bat  this  is  not  all.     Capt.  Peny  continues— 

"  Her  wbeel  gnaida  are  within  faemfy  inches  of  the  water. 
"Thif,  the  ComiaiMioners  will  peroeiTe,  is  rtthtr  deep  for 
"avenel  open  on  deck,  to  withstand  a  gale  on  our  coast. 
**  I  ihill,  faowerer,  be  careful,  not  to  incur  any  unnecessary 
"risks,  amil  I  have  fairly  tested  her  qualities :  nor  can  1, 
"mf^  iepotitn  of  fwd  ore  ettabUshtdf  proceed  far  from 
"Xew-YorL-* 

After  she  bad  returned  from  this  perilous  trip,  for 
cruise  or  Toyage,  it  cannot  he  called,  Capt.  Perry 
wrote  to  the  Commissioners — 

"  Her  caidinal  defects  are  want  of  length  and  &«oyaii£y.**t 

Soch  is  the  character  of  this  dear-bought  thing, 
imilt  at  double  charges,  framed  of  live-oak,  and 
therefore  likely  to  be  saddled  upon  the  senrice  for 
nnoj,  many  years.  Had  such  an  experiment  been 
oitdeiukeD  by  any  individual  on  his  own  account, 
be  voold  haTe  procured  for  the  first  trial  the  cheap- 
est Tesael  which  eould  be  made  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, that  in  case  of  a  failure,  the  loss  might  fall 
lightly  Qpon  him.  And  why  should  a  rule  so  obvi- 
oaslj  wise  and  prudent,  and  so  plain  too,  not  ob- 
tain when  the  Government  is  concerned  ?  Had  the 
Foltoa  proved  to  be  as  perfect  as  the  most  perfect 
fflu-of-war  steamer  that  is,  still,  it  were  unwise 
to  boiid  her  of  live-oak ;  because,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  discoveries  and  improvements 
which  are  almost  daily  being  made  in  the  means  of 
steam-waifare  aad  navigation,  would  have  rendered 
such  a  vessel  comparatively  useless,  long  before 
ihe  Fulton  will  be  condemned  as  unfit  for '  repairs,^ 

Why  such  a  plan  has  not  been  proposed  and 
adopted  in  England  and  France,  is  obvious  enough. 
^'ood  with  them  is  8carce-*vith  us  abimdant  and 
cbeajt.  Indeed,  England  has  felt  the  importance, 
^  does  practise  the  economy  of  materials  to  the 
failest  extent.  From  the  scarcity,  and  consequent- 
ly the  cost  of  ship-timber  to  her,  she  puts  no  more 
IB  her  ships  than  is  sufiScient  to  give  the  necessary 
stKDgth— her  men«of-war  are  not  nearly  so  stoutly 
^t  as  ours.  She  uses  timber  sparingly,  we 
«rowd  it  is.  The  beams  and  knees  in  an  English 
°^>iH>f.war,  are  neither  as  stout  nor  as  close  togeth- 
er, as  they  are  in  an  American  vessel  of  the  same 
claas.  Our  ships  have  'carlings  and  ledges;*  many  of 
^in  none — our  decks  are  laid  of  plank  sixty  feet 
loo^,  theirs  of  pieces  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  only — our 
P^  too,  has  an  inch  more  thiokness  than  theirs. 
Another  great  advantage  to  be  derived  by  building 
^T  steamers  of  white-oak,  and  exchanging  them  for 
tew  ooea  instead  of  repairing  them — ^is  to  be  found 
U)  the  cousideratioB— 'that,  instead  of  lagging  behind 

*See  Doc.  423.  H.  R.  2fid  Sets.  25th  Congress. 
tSe«  Dos.  423,  U.  R,  3ad  9ms.  2dth  Congress. 


all  the  world  with  our  expensive  live-oak  failures, 
we  should  then  be  able  to  keep  pace  with,  if  not 
to  take  the  lead  of,  every  other  nation  in  steam- 
ships. 

So  long  as  the  plan  of  steam-warfare  ia  open  to 
any  very  considerable  improvements,  and  certainly 
while  it  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  advantages  of 
making  the  Revenue  service  a  part  of  the  Navy  are 
manifold — ^the  policy  and  propriety  of  it,  doubly 
urgent  and  wise.  The  economy  of  the  measure 
was  pointed  out,  satisfactorily  it  was  thought,  in  a 
former  '  Scrap'  from  the  '  Bag.'  But  some  have 
denied  the  economy  of  the  arrangement  there  pro- 
posed, on  the  grounds,  that  if  the  Revenue  service 
were  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  the  Navy 
Department,  the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
the  same;  for  the  expenses  of  that  service,  whether 
chargeable^ to  one  department  or  another,  would  in 
either  case  be  defrayed  by  the  Government,  and  in 
the  end  amount  to  but  the  same  thing.  To  such, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  an  illustration ;  for  illustration, 
if  correctly  adduced,  is  at  all  times  better  than  ar- 
gument, especially  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  slow 
of  speech. 

Government  employs  marines  at  $6  or  $8  a 
month.  A  part  of  their  duties  on  shore  used  to  be, 
to  stand  guard  and  keep  watch  at  our  Navy- Yards. 
From  some  cause  or  other,  but  certainly  without 
any  regard  to  usage  or  the  law,  watchmen  at  $18 
or  $20  a  month,  perhaps  more,  were  substituted  for 
marines  at  some  of  the  Yards ;  and  the  marines  on 
shore  were  thus  lefl  without  any  thing  at  all  to  do, 
but  to  pipe-clay  their  belts,  &c.  They  had  guarded 
the  public  property  as  faithfully  as  it  can  be  guarded; 
this  duty  they  had  performed  ever  since  we  had  a 
Navy  and  marines  to  serve  it ;  and  they  had  dis- 
charged well  all  the  duties  now  required  of  the 
watchmen :  and  surely  if  they  were  allowed  again 
to  return  to  their  posts  in  the  Yard,  there  would  be 
no  longer  any  need  of  watchmen,  whose  wages  of 
$30  per  month,  would  be  thereby  saved  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Whether  the  marines  stand  guard  or  not, 
the  government  has  to  support  them, — ^and  if  they 
do  not  stand  guard,  they  have  nothing  else  on  shore 
to  do. 

So  too  with  the  Navy  and  the  Revenue  Ser- 
vice. The  law  directs  that  there  shall  be  maintained 
a  squadron  of  armed  ships  along  our  coast.  The 
Navy,  to  be  in  a  condition  for  protecting  the  coun- 
try in  war,  is  provided  with  more  ships,  and  a  greater 
number  of  officers,  than  are  barely  requisite  for  the 
duties  required  of  the  Navy  in  times  of  profound 
peace ;  and  whether  in  actual  service  or  not,  this 
surplus  force,  like  the  marines  on  shore,  must  be 
supported.  The  business  of  the  Revenue  Service, 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  duties  of  the  home 
squadron ;  and  if,  instead  of  being  performed  by  a 
separate  corps,  it  were  performed  by  this  idle  Naval 
force  that  has  to  be  maintained  at  any  rate,  clearly 
there  would  be  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  the 
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whole  present  cost  of  the  Reyenue  Senrice.  That 
service  is  supported  out  of  the  Revenue,  without 
any  more  distinct  or  specific  appropriation.  And 
as  there  has  been  so  much  abuse  where  appropria- 
tions are  special  and  fixed  in  amount,  you  may  ima- 
gine, if  you  can,  what  has  been  the  abuse  here, 
where  there  are  no  limits  except  those  of  the  Reve- 
nue itself.* 

But  advantages  more  solid  even  than  the  one  of 
saving,  would  inure  from  such  an  arrangement :  the 
Revenue  would  be  more  efficiently  protected  ;  and 
an  admirable  guarda^cosia,  sufficient  to  keep  off 
any  blockading  squadron,  would  be  stretched  along 
the  sea-board,  prepared  for  any  emergency,  and 
always  ready  to  act. 

This  coast-guard,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
small  class  steamers,  built  of  white-oak  for  the  pre- 
sent, would  open  a  fine  field  for  the  Government 
to  carry  on,  at  a  cheap  rate,  its  experiments  on 
steam  and  war-steamers.  It  would  afford  an  ex- 
cellent school  for  training  marksmen  and  engi- 
neers, and  for  giving  skill  and  practice  to  officers  for 
the  American  Navy.  And  above  all,  it  would  af- 
ford to  officers  and  men  the  grateful  employment 
of  assisting  the  shipwrecked  mariner  on  our  coast. 

I  have  some  statistics  relating  to  the  losses  by 
wreck,  which  annually  occur  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  nutnber  of  wrecks  and  cast-aways,  is 
astounding.  It  averages  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  a  year.  In  January,  1830,  there  were 
ninety-one  American  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  wrecked 
on  the  Atlantic  coast, — ^making  on  an  average,  a 
case  of  shipwreck  once  in  every  eight  hours  for  a 
month !  In  September,  1838,  there  were  seven- 
teen in  the  vicinity  of  Cape   Henlopen  alone. 

WhOe  we  employ  our  squadrons  to  afford  relief 
and  protection  to  the  citizen  abroad,  not  so  much  as 
a  gun-boat  from  the  Navy,  has  ever  been  regularly 
employed  for  that  purpose  at  home.  The  tight- 
built  steamers  of  the  guarda^costa^  sallying  out 
from  their  several  stations,  to  scour  the  coast  im- 
mediately after  every  gale,  would  rescue  life  and 
property  to  an  amount  that  is  not  dreamed  of.  In 
1838,  the  little  di-dapper  Wave,  a  small  schooner, 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Florida  by  the  War  De- 
partment, afforded  relief,  and  rendered  services  to 
the  shipwrecked  sailor  in  his  straits,  which 
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-are  u  rich  with  praise 


At  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  deep, 
With  sunken  wrecks  and  sunless  treasures.'* 

Lieutenant  McLaughlin  reporting  his  proceedings 
in  that  schooner  at  that  time,  among  other  things, 
said — 


«i 


u 


Id  connection  with  these  duties,  the  diseharige  of  othen 
of  a  more  pleasing  character  devolved  upon  us. 
**  The  brig  Bogota,  from  New-Orleans,  knocked  her  rad- 


*The  law  creating  this  service,  says,  it  shall  be  »%ijh 
ported  out  of  the  Revenue  of  the  United  States,  No  appro- 
priation is  ever  made  for  it. 


der  off  on  Carysford  reef;  hung  it  for  her,  and  wot  her  Is 


"  Found  the  wreck  of  the  brig  Alna,  of  Portland,  Maine, 

in  possession  of  a  small  party  of  Indians.    Her  crew  had 

been  murdered,  with  the  exception  of  two. 

"The  brig  Exit,  from  Baltimore,  aahore  on  ScKnfcreio 

reef;  assisted  to  get  her  off. 

"  The  steamer  Wilmington,  wrecked  fiftj  miles  north  of 

Cape  Florida.    Saved  the  crew  and  passeqgers,  thirty  is 

number,  and  landed  them  at  Key-West. 

'*  Saved  the  erew  and  passengers,  forty  in  nandber.of  the 

Spanish  brig  Triumfante ;  burnt  the  wreck,  and  landed 

them  at  Key-West.'* 


The  Jersey  shore,  and  the  stormy  capes  of  the 
*  Old  North  State,'  are  as  rife  as  the  reefs  of  Flo- 
rida with  wreck  and  disaster.  A  few  steamers 
to  look  after  them,  would  be,  not  less  fortunate  than 
the  little  Wave ; — ^and  so  to  apply  the  charities  of 
the  Government,  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  Reyenue  duties  of  those  steamers.  Our  Reve- 
nue cutters  may  be  now  seen  lying  at  their  in- 
chors  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Were  they  the  steam- 
ers proposed,  they  might  at  any  tiaie  sooor  s 
hundred  miles  or  two  of  coast,  and  be  back  before 
they  were  missed. 

From  the  time  the  shepherd-boy  went  forth  with 
his  sling  against  the  giant  of  Gath,  till  ^  the  rilb- 
nous  saltpetre  was  digged  out — ,''  it  was  not  uneoiB- 
mon  for  opposing  armies  to  send  forth  eaeh  its 
champion,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  day  might  he 
decided  by  single  eombat.  On  such  occasions,  the 
battle  was  to  the  strong :  or  if  eyer  to  the  w«ak,  to 
the  weak  made  strong  by  an  holy  egis.  And  so  it 
has  erer  been  with  men-of-war  on  the  ooean;  their 
strength  has  always  ~been  reckoned  bj  their  sise, 
and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number  and  calBm 
of  their  ^ns.  By  the  inrention  of  fire-amis,  a  dead- 
ly weapon,  which  required  skill,  not  strength,  la  its 
management,  was  placed  in  the  hands  <»f  chaiDpioa 
knights ;  the  weak  and  the  feeble  were  thos  made  as 
strong  ss  the  strongest  in  battle ;  and  in  the  singie 
combat,  the  chances  of  victory  or  escape,  were 
made  inversely  to  the  proportions  of  sixe— advan- 
tages all  leaning  on  the  side  of  the  sraailer  in  sta- 
ture. If  accounts  be  true,  the  invention  of  the 
Paizhans  gun  and  hollow-shot,  will  give  to  the 
smaller  ship,  in  the  single-handed  fight  at  sea,  the 
same  advantages  over  the  larger  one,  which  pistoU 
give  a  small  and  slender  man,  over  his  stool  and 
lusty  antagonist,  in  a  duel. 

I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  witoessiag 
the  effect  of  a  hollow-shot  discharged  into  a  ship 
from  one  of  these  guns.  But  if  the  experimeau 
mad&o.with  there  in  the  harbor  of  Brest  were 
fairly  conducted,  and  if  the  results  be  correctly  re- 
ported, (and  there  is  no  reason  for  soppoaing  they 
were  not),  victory  must  always  perch  upon  the 
banner  of  that  ship,  which  shall  fairly  lodge  the  fint 
shot  in  the  sides  of  her  antagonist, 

I  quote  the  effect  of  some  of  these  shot,  fired 
from  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  to  one 
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thottsaod  two  hundred  aod  eighty,  yards,  iato  the 
Pacificateux,  an  80  gun  ship. 

The  fiist  ifaot  struck  low — ^made  a  hole  of  eight  and 
a  half  inches  diameter  in  the  ship's  side — toie  off  two  feet  of 
the  inner  plank, — then  exploding,  made  a  hole  two  or  three 
feet  square  ia  the  orlop  deck — ^knocked  away  and  shattered 
to  aUMDs  flftore  thin  one  hundred  end  sixty  feet  of  timber. 

Th«  third  shot  entered  between  two  ports— tore  off  a 

large  knee,  which,  with  its  fastenings,  weighed  more  than 

two  hundred  and  six  pounds — then  borattng,  its  splinters 

knocked  down  forty  of  the  wooden  6gares,  nailed  aroaud 

tbe  guns  to  represent  men.    The  explosion  also  shattered 

nut  of  the  beams  of  the  deck  above — started  several  planks, 

one  tern  and  a  half  feet  long,  another  five  and  a  quarter,  dec. 

Kl  another  trial,  the  fourth  shot  straek  three  feet  above 

Ow  water,  aiHi,  by  the  explosion,  knocked  off  the  butt  of  a 

ptank,  and  made  a  hole  nearly  three  feet  sqaare.    Moreover, 

two  itrakes  of  planking  below,  and  one  above  this  hole, 

tventj-two  feet  long,  were  started  more  than  five  inches 

from  the  frame,  at  the  place  of  explosion,  and  two  inches  at 

tbr  sraiiing.     The  commission  of  officers,  appointed  to 

roo^ioct  the  experiments,  repdrted;that  a  like  breach  at  the 

waier^line  weaU  have  trntk  the  s&ijp  immediately. 

X  ricochet  shot  fired  one  thousand  and  seventy  yards, 
Itd^  between  two  ports  of  the  lower  deck  battery.  Its 
expkksion  knocked  out  one  whole  plank  and  two-thirds  of 
I'lOther—raised  a  third  its  entire  length,  and  shattered  a 
p«rt  of  the  frame.  Another  thrown  twelve  hundred  and 
f  .^ty  yards,  exploded  in  the  ship's  side — shattered  two  of  the 
rtbe — tore  away  two  inner  and  outer  planks  of  the  spirket- 
t^c^  and  made  a  hole  more  than  two  feet  square.* 

The  experimenta  above  quoted  were  made  in 
smooth  water.     Had  the  Pacificateur  been  under 
sail  in  a  sea-way,  ekher  shot  would  prebably  have 
<ii3aUed  her ;  perhaps  have  caused  her  to  founder. 
This  being  the  case,  a  small  steam-vessel  pre- 
senting bat  little  surface  above  the  water,  and  armed 
with  two  or  three  of  these  guns,  trained  by  skilful 
marksmen,  might  destroy  the  largest  ship  of  the 
!me.     Hence,  the  importance  of  entrusting  the 
duties  of  the  Revenue  service  principally  to  small 
eteamera,  manned  from  the  Navy  and  armed  only 
with  chase    guns   to   throw  *  shell-shot.'     The 
^rst  requisite  for  such  vessels  should  be  speed; 
&o  that  in  attacking  or   retreating,  they  should 
always  appear  ei^  on,  and'thtis  present  the  least 
bariace  as  a  target  to  the  opposing  ships.    And 
1  unagine  it  would  be   no    difficult  matter  to 
make  their  bows  so  sharp,  or  so  to  protect  them 
with  iron,  that  if  a  shot  from  the  enemy  should 
Mrike,  it  would  glance,  and  do  little  or  no  mis- 
chief.   With  aa  many  of  these  vessels  stretched 
along  oar  coast,  as  are  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  Revenue  in  peace,  an  admirable  guarda- 
f'oita  would  be  formed,  which,  in  war,  would  render 
^  ports  and  harbors,  if  not  perfectly  inaccessible, 
^  least  dangerously  so,  to  any  enemy,  however 
nunerous  might  be  his  first-rates  and  74s.    For,  in 
all  oar  plans  of  coast  defence  and  national  security, 
^^thould  be  home  constantly  in  mind,  that  so  long 

*See  an  excellent  translation  by  Lieutenant  John  A. 
^thlfreen.  United  States  Navy,  of  a  little  work  by  H.  J. 
\ixhaos,  on  experimenta  made  with  'shell  shot*  in  the 
''>«ach  Navy. 


as  we  are  true  to  our  own  principles,  and  will  heed 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  and  of  policy ;  so  long  are 
we  defended  from  the  maritime  nations  of  the  Old 
World,  by  a  'watery  bulwark,*  three  thousand  miles 
across.  To  reach  us,  this  must  first  be  passed  by 
them;  and  in  that  passage,  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  '  those  unsubsidized  and  faithful  allies  of 
the  Republic,'  may  disperse  the  strongest  force ;  or 
leave  it  so  shattered,  that  it  would  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  our  steam-sentinels  of  war. 

Therefore,  considering  the  positions  of  our  Na- 
tional Dock- Yards,  not  one  south  of  the  Chesapeake; 
that  much  of  the  timber  used  in  them  for  ship-build- 
ing, comes  from  tl\e  very  banks  of  the  Mississippi — 
considering  too,  the  defenceless  and  exposed  state 
of  our  Southern  coast,  every  principle  of  the  nation- 
al interests  concerned,  demands  the  establishment 
of  a  Public  Dock- Yard  on  the  Mississippi.  It  would 
be  bringing  home  to  every  man's  door,  in  the  West, 
a  portion  of  the  benefits,  public  and  private,  which 
flow  from,  the  Navy.  By  such  an  eatablishment, 
too,  that  section  of  the  country  would  receive  no 
more  than  its  fair  quota  of  the  national  bounty.  It 
would  be  the  opening  of  the  door,  through  wKich 
that  hardy  race  of  watermen  in  the  West,  could 
enter  the  Naval  service;  thus,  it  would  make 
available  the  dormant  resources  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  give  new  strength  and  greater 
powers  to  the  Navy  in  war.  It  would  serve  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Naval  service  and 
10,000  Mississippi  boatmen,  who  now  feel  that 
they  are  permitted  to  have  no  lot  nor  part  in  such 
service. 

Oar  policy  is  not  to  send  steamers  abroad,  but 
to  keep  them  at  home  along  our  own  coast, — ^there- 
fore we  want  but  few  large  ones.  The  size  of 
those  we  most  want  for  cruising  on  the  coast,  should 
range  from  300  to  400  tons — ^and  their  average 
cost,  if  buUt  of  white-oak  in  Private,  or  by  the  job 
in  the  Public,  Yards,  would  not  exceed  $76,000,.  or 
$100,000.  Those  built  on  the  Mississippi,  where 
timber  is  so  cheap  and  abundant,  would  cost  less. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  establish  on  board  of  one 
of  the  vessels  in  that  river,  a  school  of  practice, 
in  which  the  Kentucky  riflemen  and  the  Tennessee 
marksmen  could  be  trained  to  the  Paixhans  guns. 
By  these  means  we  should  give  those  vessels  an 
accuracy  and  a  precision  with  their  destructive 
missiles  that  would  make  them  formidable  indeed ; 
by  these  means,. vulgar  prejudices  against  the  roan- 
of-war's-man's  calling,  would  be  gradually  removed 
from  a  hardy  and  valiant  class  of  yeomen  ;  by  these 
means,  statesmen  would  accomplish  the  important 
end — always  a  national  desideratum — of  making 
resources  that  lie  dormant  in  their  country,  availa- 
ble for  the  public  safety  and  the  public  good  ;  and 
by  these  means,  too,  the  Navy  would  be  strength- 
ened in  war,  with  that  mighty  host  of  brave  and 
patriotic  spirits  who  now  sing  the  merry  boatroan^s 
song  to  the  *  father  of  waters,"  and  make  glad  with 
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life  and  aDimation  hia  peaceful  tribataries  of  the  I  der  Barney ;  in  the  everglades  of  Florida:  in 


West. 

The  importance  of  commanding  the  pass  into,  and 
out  of,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,*  and  of  a  Dock- Yard 
for  ships  at  the  South,  has  been  often  and  ably  set 
forth.  I  have  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that 
I  can  add  any  thing  to  the  force,  or  to  the  weight 
of  what  has  been  said  on  those  subjects.  I  can 
only  raise  my  feeble  voice  to  implore  the  pa- 
triots of  the  North,  to  unite  with  the  friends  of 
dieir  country  in  the  South  and  the  West,  in  promo- 
ting its  safety  and  its  interests,  wherever  these  may 
lie.  I  entreat  Southern  and  Western  men  to  con- 
sider well  the  exposed  and  defenceless  condition  of 
their  coasts ;  to  reflect  upon  the  importance  of  es- 
tablishing there,  suitable  depots  for  the  materials 
and  implements  of  war — ^for  providing  safe  places 
of  rendexvous  for  shipping,  and  for  affording  the 
means  of  defence  and  offence,  against  danger  from 
without.  A  Dock- Yard  for  steamers  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi would  necessarily  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Foundry  on  the  Western  waters — 
which  is  also  an  object  of  great  importance,  that 
has  been  strongly  urged,  again  and  again,  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  national  law-givers. 

Rumor  has  often  charged  certain  members  of 
the  Navy-Board  with  an  unfriendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  Marine  Corps.  Those  oflicers  certainly 
have  a  right  to  their  opinions,  which,  whatever  they 
be,  I  doubt  not,  are  honestly  entertained.  For  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion,  how  much  soever  it 
may  sometimes,  and  on  some  subjects,  be  deplored,  I 
arraign  no  man,  blame  no  man ;  nor  do  I,  in  this 
ease,  ascribe  any  improper  motives.  As  it  regards 
this  gallant  little  Corps,  however,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
wish  to  say  a  word.  In  the  Official  Reports  that 
are  annually  made  to  Congress  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Navy,  it  has  been  much  the  fashion  of 
late  years,  to  pass  the  Marine  Corps  by  with  a  slur ; 
and  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
Navy,  I  had  well  nigh  fallen  into  the  same  track. 

The  existence  of  the  Marine  Corps,  is  coeval 
with  the  Navy.  Ashore  and  afloat,  in  the  storm 
and  the  calm — in  peace  and  in  war,  this  little  band 
of  *■  sea  soldiers'  has  been  true  to  its  Country,  the 
Navy,  and  itself.  And  no  officer  who  has  cruised 
much  at  sedj  could  ever  doubt  the  utility  of  ma- 
rines on  board  of  our  ships-of-war.  They  bore 
an  honorable  part  in  all  our  Naval  victories  and 
actions  on  the  ocean ;  and  whenever  an  opportunity 
presented  itself,  they  as  invariably  embraced  it,  and 
distinguished  themselves.  Congress  has  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  country  to  its  officers,  and  history 
has  bestowed  her  meed  of  praise  npontbe  privates, 
for  their  gallantry  in  many  a  bloody  scene  and  hard- 
fought  battle.  In  the  gun-boats  off  Tripoli;  in 
several  actions  of  the  late  war ;  at  Bladensborg  un- 

*  For  an  important  and  able  paper  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional Defences,  aee  Doc.  H.  R.  208,  let  Sets.  26th  Con- 
gress—by a  Board  of  Army-Officers. 


wherever  duty  has  called  them,M«fe  they<irt^\fme, 
patriotic  and  true.  But  ^he  usefulness  and  neeo- 
sity  of  a  Marine  Corps  as  a  part  of  cor  Nan]  force, 
is  a  settled  question,  approved  and  endorsed  by  the 
practice  and  the  experience  of  every  maritime  la- 
tion  under  the  sun.  England  the  greatest  of  tbea 
all,  has,  within  the  last  quarter-centnty,  aad  after 
an  experience  of  near  two  hundred  years,  doubled 
her  Marine  force  on  board  her  cruising  ships.  Ask 
what  is  her  opinion  of  that  ancient  and  hoDon!^ 
Corps ;  and  one  bright  column  of  bayonets,  10,000 
strong,  glitters  back  the  reply.  Ask  Frasce,  ud 
she  will  pass  them  in  review,  by  whole  sbipe'crevs 
at  a  time. 

And  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Marine  Coiptto 
the  American  Navy,  I  give  you,  not  my  ovn,  but 
the  opinions  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  offieen 
in  the  service.  First,  of  Commodore  Stevut 
whose  practical  and  vigorous  mind  always  leidi 
him  at  once  to  the  point;  and  whose  opinioo  tsof 
weight. 

"  '  Whether  marines  can,  or  cannot,  be  benefiriallj  dis- 
pensed with  on  board  our  public  ships-of-wv?* 

"I  would  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  marines  ve  tbe  cair 
portion  of  the  crew  of  a  shtp«f-war  that  is  wkoUr  oiliuij. 
and  the  only  part  which  ooald  be  rendered  such,  by  ibe  oatcr 
of  the  serrice,  as  well  as  t^e  nature  of  those  cooprisio;  tar 
other  classes.  If,  then,  it  is  at  all  desirable  or  airfiil  v 
have  a  portion  of  the  force  of  a  ship-of-warwholly  md  eoa- 
pletely  military,  that  portion  must  be  composed  of  i  re^- 
larly  origanised  infantry,  for  this  reason:  that  thesft)':- 
cers,  from  their  employments  and  ooeupatioas  in  sbips-c^- 
war,  differ  materially  from  military  ofiioers;  beaaaetk 
ideas  and  general  habits  of  sailors  unfit  then,  io  i  r**^ 
measure,  fqr  infantry  soldiers ;  and  because  Uie  \mif^ 
space  in  a  ship-of-war  would  not  admit  of  lbeiiltva>>f> 
and  their  general  duty  and  employment  would  be  too  bj<" 
deranged  and  interfered  with.  In  order  to  ucetaa  thf 
necessity  and  ntiliiy  of  baring  a  portion  of  the  ci««of  > 
ship-of-war  oi^ptoised  as  infantry,  it  wiU  be  secetiuj  » 
inquire  into  the  object  and  duties  of  such  a  eorpe- 

"  The  first  object  is,  to  instil  into  them  these  mbiA  f&.^^ 
tsry  principles — obedience,  subordination,  and  Tesp«ct.t'»J 
they  may  be  entitled  to  confidence  in  the  diacbarr  <^'^^ 
duties  as  sentinels  to  watch  over  your  magazioM,  »f-u^ 
rooms,  store-rooms,  gangways,  galleys,  and  look-ouu;  :J 
preserve  order,  and  prevent  interruption  to  the  eookiBi  du- 
ties, and  to  guard  your  prisoncrs-of-war,  who  wortiort 
outnumber  the  crew.  In  port,  they  conatitule  the  fle« 
guard,  and  at  sea  they  are  (at  least,  a  large  proporj<»  <^ 
them,)  always  near  their  arms :  thus  they  pnnoi  wTp.* 
fiom  withott^  and  check  mutiny  within.  Is  (he  ord^n? 
duties  at  sea,  the  marine  watch  perform  the  mm  ^^]**  ^ 
deck  which  would  be  required  of  any  other  bodj  of  »'*. 
except  going  aloft  j  consequently,  their  usefulncM  and  v,-^^ 
as  men  are  not  lost ;  for  there  must  be  some  men  ^f? '  ^"^ 
deck,  in  reefing  and  furling,  to  haul  the  ^^'^^'^ 
nage  the  cordage  for  thoee  who  are  aloft.  In  battle.  *ir 
the  ahip  is  engaged  on  both  aides,  or  when  other«tf«  >^ 
cessary,  they  can  he  distributed  among  the  camipf**' 
for  working  the  artillery.  Should  sny  opeiaiioiJi,  "^^^ 
miliury,  be  required  of  them  on  ahoie,  they  woeM  ^^^^ 
efficient  and  competent  to  iU  peiibrmanoe.  ShooM  t^ 
combined  efforts  of  seamen  and  marines  be  lequi/cd  lot 
surprise  of  posts,  or  the  escalade  of  a  lotreti,  the  »«>»* 
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p  a  sQpfMiting  eolumn  of  regular  infantry,  would  form  a 
Ittciptioed  body  wher«on  to  reat  the  aecurtty  of  the  other 
eiftsaes  wbo  aie  ^pointed  to  make  the  grand  effort,  and 
■aold  jield  them  a  ateadj  column  and  militaiy  aupport  in 
cssf  of  (kilure,  when  they  would  constitute  the  reacnre,  and 
K>T?r  th«  retreat  and  embarcation  of  the  seamen.  The  lat- 
ter sit  a  ebst  of  men,  whose  onaet  and  first  efforts  are  tre- 
Bodoai  and  foimid^le ;  but,  if  resisted  and  discomfited, 
\hef  break  into  a  hondred  groups,  which  cannot  be  rallied, 
lod  thef  become  a  mere  mob.  who,  without  a  bodj  of  regu- 
Un  to  t03tain  them,  must  fall  a  sacrifice.  Seamen  hare  a 
partxular  arersion  to  the  infantry  drill,  and,  generally 
ipfakinz,  ctn  be  brought  to  little  more  in  that  art  than  to 
b«d  and  fire.  That  strict  subordination  and  obedience  to 
orders,  aad  the  pride  of  feeling,  intuitive  in  a  regular  sol- 
dier, cuuiot  be  attained  by  a  seaman:  hence,  the  entire 
ron&ience  of  the  officers,  for  the  performance  of  the  ordi- 
:ivj duties  on  posts,  cannot  be  yielded  them;  freqnent  pun- 
i^lmrau  aould  ensue  for  neglect  and  irregulaiities,  and 
iofiA  10  the  service  woald  follow.  But,  sir,  there  is 
uMher  evil  ia  attempting  to  make  marines  of  sailors :  the 
scaicity  of  aesmea  and  ordinaiy  seamen  would  embarrass 
ejoik  aad  more  the  manning  of  our  abips-of-wai,  if  those 
«tv«:ta8  marines  be  substituted  from  the  other  classes. 
To  \Ae  ihem  from  landsmen,  no  advantage  would  be  gained, 
V  repirds  the  increased  nautical  efficiency  of  our  ships  ; 
bci  nacb  would  be  lost  with  respect  to  the  military  portion — 
*f  siKMiM  bava  the  men  withoot  the  seaman*s  or  the  sol- 
d.n%  profraaion.  Jn  the  above  observations,  I  have  refer- 
r  <i  to  the  possibility  of  mutiny  in  our  national  ships-of-war. 
Vjc  mutioy  has  occurred  in  our  Navy,  there  is  no  douht. 
Om  ii^iance  took  place  on  board  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Bit  of  Lesborn,  in  the  year  1807.  The  mutiny  broke  out, 
I  ihiok,  in  July,  and  was  near  becoming  serious.  By  the 
fvnsidable  appearance  of  a  column  of  mariru  bayoneta,  sup- 
;«itd  by  aeariy  a  hundred  gallant  officers  armed,  it  was 
r.  4  otAj  aoppressed,  but  twenty  of  the  ringleaders  were  se- 
'i^^i  and  sent  home  in  the  ship,  ironed,  for  punishment. 
Ifaitiaiea  have  not  more  frequently  occurred  in  our  ships- 
■f'«ir,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  mildness  of  oar  command- 
"T*,  tM  good  feelings  of  the  seamen  towards  their  officers, 
^  the  sapport  afforded  the  Utter  by  a  steady  column  of 
^'iior.eu.  There  are  sonoe  who  will  aay  that  marines  are 
^\ns,  nrept  for  idle  parade.  But  even  form  and  parade 
L' «  military  ajstem,  is  fierhaps  more  essential,  in  aid  of 
-V  /reservation  of  discipline  amongst  republican  cittsens, 
isM  «itb  ihe  subjects  of  a  King. 

"Tltf  wbole  business  of  life  may  be  considered  a  little 
'^n  than  bent,  so  far  as  the  desire  of  distinction  goes,  to- 
*v^  appearances.  Men  are  at  best  but  grown  up  cbil- 
'r«i!,  *  pleaaed  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw.'  Take 
nn  mQitaiy  service  its  distinguishing  trappings,  the  pos- 
>ib!e  'pomp  and  cirrumstaoce  of  war,*  the  probable  vote  of 
^^s  of  the  National  Legislature,  and  what  will  then  be 

f*  taem  to  aid  their  patriotism,  in  calling  forth  the  whole 
"-miti  of  the  man,  to  support  them  in  the  perils  of  the 
■^t-e  and  the  ocean,  the  deprivations  of  their  homes  and 
'  *  comforta  ? 

**  If  «e  refer  to  the  past  services  of  the>  Marine  Corps, 
*^  «iU  be  found  to  be  among  the  most  distinguished. 
<^-f tber  you  take  them  at  the  charge  of  the  bayonet,  in 
''■^<fQ  with  the  seamen  wielding  the  sabre  and  the  pike, 
I'^ing  the  gun-boats  off  Tripoli,  in  their  various  actions 
A  ^t  ocean,  or  in  their  efforU  with  the  seamen  under  Bar- 
f'f  to  misting  the  advance  of  the  British  columns  to  yoor 
r^Aal,  yoQ  will  find  they  have  ever  sustained  a  high  repu* 
^m  for  diacipline,  conduct,  and  courage.  Under  these 
^ramstaocet,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  marvu» 
f  jr-nol  te  beneficially  dispensed  with  in  our  national  ships- 

ui^ar."— [Commodore  SUwart  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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**  To  the  interrogatoiy,  *  whether  it  is  necessary  to  the 
aimed  equipment  of  a  vessel-of-war  that  marinea  should 
compose  a  part  of  its  military  force  V  I  anawer,  unequivo* 
cally,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  ia  indispensably  necessary.** 

[ConoHodore  Ap.  C.  Jonea:  lb. 

"  I  conceive  it  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  armed 
equipment  of  a  vessel-of-war,  that  mfOrinea  compose  a  part 
of  its  military  force." — [Commodore  Kennedy:  lb. 

**  I  do  conceive  it  necessary  to  the  armed  equipment  of  a 
vessel-of-war,  that  marinea  should  compose  a  part  of  ita 
military  force.** — [CcyUain  Hoffman :  lb, 

"  Marines  should  compose  a  part  of  the  force  of  a  ahip- 
of-war.** — [CoptatJi  /.  /.  NiekoUon :  lb. 

*'  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  afforded  of  expressing 
the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  the  gallantry  and  good  conduct 
of  the  marines.  The  peculiar  p(»ition  in  which  that  part  of 
my  command,  extending  along  the  Florida  shore,  placed 
me,  enabled  me  to  entruat  important,  arduoua  and  disagree- 
able duties,  to  those  1  have  had  so  much  pleasure  in  com- 
manding ;  and  none  have  performed  their  aervice  more  faith- 
fully, more  ably,  and  more  cheerfully,  than  the  marines— 
always  and  ever  ready.** 

**  I  for  one  should  be  most  happy  to  see  the  Corps  in- 
creased.*'—[Commodore  Dallaa,  28rA  March,  1638. 

"  That  there  ary^  military  duties  to  be  performed  on  board 
a  veMcl-of-war  which  cannot  be  as  well  performed  by  any 
one  as  by  a  regularly  disciplined  soldier,  I  presume  none  will 
deny ;  and  it  is  to  me  equally  clear,  that  with  the  guards 
allowed  at  present  to  the  ships,  some  of  those  duties  must 
be  neglected  or  inadequately  discharged.** — [Commodore  W. 
B.  Skmbrich  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Avguat^  1839. 

In  1839,  the  Commanders  of  all  ihe  vessels  of 
the  West-India  squadron,  united  in  a  remonstrance, 
setting  forth,  that  the  detachments  of  marines  on 
board  the  several  ships  of  that  sqaadron  were  not 
sufficient  to  furnish  a  relief-guard  for  the  number 
of  sentinels  posted.  And  in  closing  that  remon- 
strance to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Commodore 
Shubrick  added,  "  I  fully  concur  in  opinion  with 
the  signers  of  the  communication,  that  the  guards 
at  present  allowed,  are  insufficient.*^ 

Notwithstanding  all  these  testimonials,  would  it 
be  believed  that  there  has  been  a  malign  influence 
at  work  with  the  Marine  Corps!  Why,  Sir,  in 
1830,  the  Navy-Board  made  an  attempt  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  The  letters,  from  which  extracts  are 
quoted  above,  saved  it.  Afler  that,  the  dur  was 
cast  upon  the  marines  by  turning  them  away  from 
the  Navy-Yards  as  sentinels — ^and  government  was, 
as  you  have  seen,  put  to  the  unnecessary  and  useless 
expense  of  hiring  watchmen  in  their  places.  And 
afler  thousands  have  been  paid  to  these,  all  of  which 
might  have  been  saved,  the  discovery  is  now  being 
made,  that  watchmen  wo*nt  do— and  marines  have 
been  taken  back  into  all  the  Yards,  I  believe,  but 
one. 

The  ratio  of  marines  to  saUors  in  the  English  Na- 
vy is  about  1 : 9.  The  ratio  now  in  the  American 
Navy  is  about  1:8.  By  the  law  of  January  2nd, 
1813,  one  marine  (private)  was  required  for  every 
seven  sailors  in  the  crew  of  a  74.  By  the. Com- 
missioners* table  of  January  90,  1838,  the  ratio 
of  marines  on  board  of  a  '  first-rate,*  is  one  pri- 
vate for  every  twenty-two  sailors !  In  1895,  the 
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life  and  animation  his  peaceful  tribataries  of  the 
West. 

The  importance  of  commanding  the  pass  into,  and 
out  of,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,*  and  of  a  Dock- Yard 
for  ships  at  the  South,  has  been  often  and  ably  set 
forth.     I  hare  not  the  presumption  to  suppose  that 
lean  add  any  thing  to  the  force,  or  to  the  weight 
of  what  has  been  said  on  those  subjects.     1  can 
only  raise  my  feeble   Yoice  to  implore  the  pa- 
triots of  the  North,  to  unite  with  the  friends  of 
tiieir  country  in  the  South  and  the  West,  in  promo- 
ting its  safety  and  its  interests,  wherever  these  mar 
lie.    I  entreat  Southern  and  Western  men  to  cr  v^ 
eider  well  the  exposed  and  defenceless  conditio'    ,, 
their  coasts ;  to  reflect  upon  the  importance       '■  t 
tablishing  there,  suitable  depots  for  the  ir     '  /,    | 
and  implements  of  war — ^for  providing  s'  ,  y    \ 
of  rendezTous  for  shipping,  and  for  af      ;    / 
means  of  defence  aud  offence,  against     .   /      ^^  of 
without.    A  Dock- Yard  for  steame*  «e  seen 

sissippi  would  necessarily  lead  to  t'  '  ^  reduction, 
of  a  National  Foundry  on  the  '  j  of  officers  in 
which  is  also  an  object  of  gr^^ 
has  been  strongly  urged,  aga'  ^f  fire,  disturbances 
consideration  of  the  nation  ^^nies,  &c.  the  place  of 
Rumor  has  often  cha-  ^^side  the  officers  on  the 
the  Navy-Board  with  p  ./^yonets— and  there  they 
wards  the  Marine  Co»  /f^ret  has  an  instance  occur- 
have  a  right  to  their/  .^^  ^Hod  to  support  the  officers, 
be,  I  doubt  not,  aV/^  order,  or  enforcing  discipline, 
honest  differenc  /Jj^i^jj^g^  though  ordered  by  their 
maysometimef^Aj^^  5^tlieT.8aiior  in  his  career  of 
arraign  no  ^jf^^f  riot  and  outbreak,  though  not 
case,  ascri>  ^  ^jl^board,  do  sometimes  occur  in  boats, 
this  gall?  A^^Qi^  duty  from  the  vessels  to  which 
^"^h  to  /Jy^  Though  several  such  cases  have 
are  anr  ^i^0xL  my  own  knowledge,  I  have  seldom, 
fairs  f  \^  ^ovrn  the  sailors  to  assist  the  officers ; 
late '  ^^^^L  add,  that  I  have  never  known  a  marine, 
J  to  hesitate.  In  the  case  of  the  notorious 
/^r^j  Fleming  Livingston,  who  rose  up  against 
^''^cer  in  a  boat,  the  sailors  to  a  man,  though 
>^.  J  on  to  seize  him,  refused  to  do  it ;  two  ma- 
^  caitt®  of  their  own  accord  to  the  rescue,  and 
^  ths^  ^®y  ^^^  bulletined  by  the  Commander 
^  ^e  squadron,  and  honored  with  promotion. 
/Tjiis little  incident  is  mentioned,  because  it  serves  to 
^^e  an  idea  of  the  different  principles  and  motives 
pf  conduct,  by  which  the  two  classes  are  actuated. 
In  the  progress  of  improvements  at  one  of  our 
Navy- Yards,  the  Marine  Barracks  were  torn  down: 
and  though  Congress  has  twice  made  an  appro- 
priation for  rebuilding  them,  or  others,  the  Navy- 
Board  has  in  each  instance,  set  aside  the  law  of 
Congress,  by  failing  to  apply  the  appropriation. 
Where  is  the  responsibility  in  that  case  ?  Becaose 
of  individual  hostility  to  the  Marine  Corps — so  say 
writers  in  the  papers — a  law  of  Congress  is  set 
aside ;  but  certainly,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the 
works  were  ttot  erected :  that  they  are  not,  is  ano- 
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Aical  BmetQ,  its 
1q  the  re-orgui- 
ib  whole  cooDtij  is 
/dence,  it  seenabfit 
.'/  '  should  be  also  a  Ml- 

;  CommaDdaot  oftfae 

oold  preside.  TiMngk 
'    /  /  I  proper  of  this  CorpB, 

f  /       "f  jd  as  well  defined,  fras 

»  .oer,  as  are  the  dotiesofi 

xj  of  a  Post-Captain. 
u(  organization  of  the  Marine  Corps^ 
defective  in  many  respects,  and  hnperfectii 
In  my  desire  to  see  the  Naty  complete  jbA 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  I  cannot  resist  the  teoputM 
here  presented,  to  make  one  ortworonarkswiBfenH 
ing  this  branch  of  it— premising,  howeter,  thai  the^ 
are  mere  suggestions  of  one  who  professes  no  tcij 
intimate  knowledge  of  its  details. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  plan  of  Boppljini 
it  with  officers,  appears  to  be  very  injadicioosifii 
objectionable.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  instd « 
filUng  it  with  a  graduate  from  the  Military  Acal^ 
my  at  West-Point,  they  go  out  into  the  higbwjj 
and  bring  into  it,  noviciates  who  have  been  rod 
ing  over  the  political  commons  for  years.  It  is  M 
that '  many  a  good  tall  fellow,'  has  been  brought  ii^ 
to  this  Corps — ^but,  per  contnt-miaj  a  one  ilfj 
into  it,  who  from  the  day  he  enters,  till  he  15<W 
missed,  only  brings  it  into  disrepute.  Insnycoa 
munity,  whether  miliUry  or  the  r^^^^'jj^n 
ample  of  every  member  has  its  effect  for  good  *^ 
for  evil— and  though  the  dissolute  and  onvortli 
are  sure  of  final  expulsion  from  the  Corps,  M 
leave  behind  them,  to  taint  it,  traces  of  ib«r  er 
example.  Besides  this,  the  sahury  paid  to  sacbj 
more  than  a  public  loss ;  because,  aboang  * 


trust,  they  never  render  a  quid  pro  yiw. 
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and  other  obvious  reasons,  much  better  woald  \i^ 
to  appoint  into  the  Corps,  from  West-Powi 
I  have  before  me,  letters  and  papers  from 
officers,  in  every  way  qualified  to  judge,  la » 
the  opinion  is  expressed  and  oft  repeated,  tW 
Corps  is  too  smaU.  In  my  humble  opinion,  in  "^ 
be  allowed  to  express  it,  the  public  ioterwaj 
require  the  enlargement  of  this  ^^'] 
what  extent,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The^ 
nion  has  been  expressed  by  the  officers  oi  n^ 
West-India  Squadron  and  others,  that  a  W^ 
tion  of  that  force,  known  in  our  ships  as  lawJaDej 
might,  with  great  advantage  to  the  public  seni^ 
bo  classed  with  marines.  It  is  always  stteop 
to  traip  a  certain  number  of  the  sailors »» f  ^| 
ship's  company,  to  the  use  of  the  musket, 
such  is  the  aversion  among  seamen  to  crery  v^ 
in  the  way  of  soldiers'  duty,  that  I  have  b  i 
known  one   to  become  even  a  tolenwe  p 
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,  would  be  united  the  don- 
^^.aiwi^n*^  *tHi  Soldier.    Who 
the  a4v«|^Re8,  strength,  and  cf- 
««,en  ^^*^  trained,  would  confer  upon 
^eb  "f^^^^^,  upon  boat  expeditions,  de- 
'"'^  0B  on  shore,  &c.  t 
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»i»^  *^^ierst  when  first  enlisted,  should  be 
^  ^  M^io®  Barrt**'^  to  receive  the  rudi- 


xa  '^•^  *":    ^dier-education ;  when  drafted  on 

^        .    -  ^oiild  learn  as  readily  as  landsmen 
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nail  A>*  *^^^  splice  a  rope,  go  aloft,  hand 
^^^^2^  iiteer— »n<^  •*•  ®"*  ^'"^'^  ***"•»  **"®y  could 


^^kT^tbe  duties  requisite  for  an  ordinary  seaman, 

^rt    ^afls  they  conld  be  rated  as  occasion  re- 

I  ^wbio         ^  ^^jj  Imown  that  a  soldier  has  no  ob- 

^"^f^V  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  sailor,  whereas 

flMeTeistoa  of  the  latter  to  be  even  like  a  soldier, 

h  iftsape**^^®-   ^  '®*^*  *****  subject  in  abler  hands — 

l»  the  '  powers  that  be,'  and  to  the  Marine  officers 

^^tgia»V^^^  ^^'^^  ^  ^P®'  ^^  receive,  in  a  kindly 

aiii*   the  poor  suggestions  that  have  been  ventured 

their  neglected  little  band. 


K  lame  man  on  his  hobby  is  said  to  ride  like  ''  a 

b^gar  on  horseback."  If  I  have  rode  too  furiously, 

I  hope  that  those  of  your  readers  who  have  fol- 

fewed  thus  &r,  will  &id  an  excuse  for  me  in  the 

drcnmtftance  that  I  am  much  of  a  cripple,  and  can 

mcKUii  but  seldom.    If  I  have  rocked  over  the  toes 

bC  any  one,  I  can  only  say,  ii  is  not  my  fault. 

it  not  been  for  the  question  of  veracity,  raised 

^p^een  the  statements  of  the  'Lucky- Bag^  and  of 

Report,  I  should  not  have  untied  the  *  Bag,*  or 

rve  txoabled  your  pages  with  any  more  '  Scraps.* 

r,  before  I  tie  up  again,  and  dismount,  per- 

me  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  kindness, 

the  reader  for  his  courtesy. 

^  JLi  WiLlii%4   Habrt  Bluff, 

^  i-«    P- ^f^«  Umt9d  SuatM  Nmry, 

p.  S. — In  tlM  Snd  column  of  page  358.  ii»t«ad  of  saying 
tb»t  Boi  €»«  of  the  tloopf-of-war  cost  less  than  '  $113,000*-^- 
ftt  vhookl  be  9110,000.  H.  B. 


AFFECTION'S  TEAR. 

BY  JUANA  MATILDA  KNIOHT, 

A  TOUNO  MISS  OMLT  THIBTXKN  TKAB8  OF  AGB. 

Thou  bad*8t  me  strike  my  harp  again. 

For  thee,  my  father,  dear ; 
The  theme  to  swell  my  song  upon, 

To  be  "Affection's  teas.** 

I  aaw  an  angel  horering  nigh* 
With  tear-drop  standing  in  his  eye,— > 
That  deep  blue  eye  no  soft  and  bright, 
^ew  him  by  its  dewy  light 

He  hover*d  there  on  seraph  wings. 
And  with  a  voice  that  e'en  now  rings 
Within  my  soul,  he  seemed  to  say, 
(How  sweetly)  '*  Daughter,  come  away.** 

He  fled  aw^,  bat  as  he  passed 
A  tear  fell  on  me,  'twas  the  last 
Sweet  record  of  his  heavenly  love; 
I  knew  he  came  far  from  above ; 
1  knew  him  by  that  drop  so  dear. 
It  was,  it  was  "Affection's  teas." 
Wa»hingtmi  CUy,  1841. 


DEATH,  DOUBTS  AND  IMMORTALITY. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prerailiiig  senti- 
meats  on  the  subject  of  death,  are  in  accordance 
with  true  philosophy  or  onr  Religion.  As  God  is  a 
being  of  pure  benevolence,  and  as  death  is  ineyita^ 
ble  and  universal — an  infliction  visiting  alike  the 
good  and  bad — the  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
death  is  a  good  appointment.  But  reiy  diflerent 
from  this  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  opinions  on 
this  subject.  Excited  and  unhallowed  fancy  racks 
itself  to  find  images  of  terror  to  represent  this  dis- 
pensation of  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  "  secrets 
of  the  last  prison-house''  of  poor  mortality  are  re- 
vealed for  empty  rhetorical  parade,  or  to  indulge 
the  ravings  of  undisciplined  imagination,  tiU  the 
despairing,  shrinking  spirit,  exclaims,  **Did  our  God 
make  us  in  mockery  V  It  may  be  said  that  through 
fear  many  are  induced  to  reformation.  But  a  re- 
formation which  proceeds  from  a  source  so  selfish 
and  slavish,  cannot  be  very  sincere  nor  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  To  base  Religion  on  the 
fear  of  death,  as  many  appear  to  do  practically,  if 
not  theoretically,  cannot  be  authorized  by  Reason 
or  Revelation.  In  aU  our  Saviour's  teachings,  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  terrors  of  death;  and  he  cer- 
tainly knew  the  human  heart,  and  how  best  to  in- 
cline it  to  right  dispositions.  The  duties  of  life^ 
occupied  his  compassionate  mind ;  and  were  we  to 
perform  aright  these  sacred  obligations,  there  would 
be  less  reason  to  fear  the  transit  from  one  state  of 
being  to  another.  It  were  to  be  desired  that  men 
feared  wickedness  more,  and  death  less.  We  prac- 
tise sin  with  little  remorse,  if  we  think  the  great 
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reckoning  day  is  not  near ;  whereas,  the  truly  pioas 
man  would  be  equally  religious,  were  he  certain 
of  passing  from  hearen  to  earth  without  encounter- 
ing the  "  king  of  terrors,*'  as  did  Enoch  and  Elisha 
of  old.    The  wicked  certainly  have  cause  to  dread 
the  consequences  of  death ;  but  if  they  seek  reli- 
gion only  as  a  refuge  from  the  "  grim  monster,** 
their  i4>prehensions  should  remain  unmitigated. 
There  are  other  motives  which  would  seem  more 
efficacious  in  producing  religious  sentiment  than 
fear  of  any  description.     Love  is  the  divine  prin- 
ciple which  should  regulate  all  spiritual  operations, 
and  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  conduct  of  the  truly 
pious  revolves^ove  to  God  and  man.     The  lan- 
guage of  inspiration  is,  God  is  love: — ^three  small 
words,  hut  embodying  an  idea  the  most  important, 
the  most  signilicant,  the  most  cheering.     Jesus 
said,  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.    The 
amount  of  misery  produced  by  the  fear  of  death  is 
incalculable ;  and  were  it  attended  by  any  co-exten- 
sive good,  it  were  the  less  deplorable.     True,  if  we 
listen  to  imagination,  she  will  create  a  spectre  that 
may  well  cause  misgivings,  if  we  sit  and  gaze  at 
it ;  but  one  thrust  from  the  spear  of  reason,  will 
convince  us  that  it  is  unsubstantial  as  a  fading 
vision.     We  gaze  on  the  dying  form,  and  say  it  is 
*'  struck  with  death,*'  and  fancy  that  the  feeble  sys- 
tem is  struggling  with  an  unpitying  tyrant — ^that 
his  icy  fingers  are  about  the  heart-strings,  and  that 
helpless  mortality  at  length  becomes  his  prey. 
The  ravings  of  heathenism  might  find  vent  in  such 
language,  but  it  should  not  be  found  in  a  Christian 
vocabulary.     I  would  not  speak  lightly  of  the  rend- 
ing of*  life*s  affections,  apparently  forever ; — it  is  a 
contemplation  the  most  sad — ah,  agonizing ! — but 
it  is  for  this  very  reason  I  would  that  no  factitious 
or  unnecessary  grief  should  weigh  down  the  poor 
snfierer.     It  is  probable  that  the  act  of  dying  is 
much  less  painful  and  horrible  than  is  generally 
imagined.    Dying  is  only  a  cessation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  machinery  of  life,  and  it  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  analogy  that  this  simple  stopping  to 
live,  should  be  attended  with  the  horrors  with  which 
we  sometimes  hear  it  depicted.    Where  physical 
contortions  of  the  system  would  lead  to  the  belief 
of  extreme  suffering,  it  is  most  generally  the  case 
that  a  veil  of  insensibility  shrouds  the  spirit,  or  tor- 
pidity benumbs  sensation.     We  read  of  falling 
asleep  in  Jesus.    Sleep  is  in  many  respects  a  type 
of  death,  and  the  dissolution  of  our  being  may  be 
nothing  more  than  closing  our  eyes  forever  on  the 
scenes  of  earth.    It  may  be  asked,  why  should 
sickness  usually  precede  death,  if  it  be  not  some- 
thing terrible  1    Because  it  leaves  time,  in  most 
cases,  for  the  adjustment  of  worldly  matters,  with 
other  reasons  which  might  be  suggested,  without 
however  pretending  to  be  dogmatical  on  a  point  so 
much  above  our  capacity.     But  because  the  har- 
binger which  precedes  death  is  painful,  it  does 
not  follow  that  death  itself  is  so ;  for,  our  expe- 


rience will  abundantly  furnish  ns  with  examples  to 
show  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning.  It  is  prabaUe 
that  in  severe  sickness  we  suffer  more  in  one  no- 
ment  than  we  shall  in  dying.  With  muj,  no 
doubt  the  associations  with  which  tker  kare  il- 
ways  heard  death  connected,  and  with  others,  the 
hopeless  remorse  which  succeeds  niaspeot  time, 
may  make  the  passage  into  another  world  tenilie; 
but  it  is  these  extrinsic  circumstances  which  ctose 
the  horror  of  dying  scenes,  while  the  simple  act  of 
dying  might  have  been  performed  as  easily  ud  si- 
lently as  the  mature  fruit  drops  on  the  bosom  of 
mother  earth,  again  to  bud  and  blossom  io  reooTaied 
beauty. 

Poetry  too  has  lent  its  witching  iDflnenee  to 

strengthen  the  spell  by  which  mankind  is  held  is 

bondage  to  the  fear  of  death.    We  read  of  the 

'« sable  pall**  and  ''  doleful  knell,**  until  the  hn- 

nated  and  enfeebled  mind  neglects  the  heiltbril 

exercises  of  religious  trust  and  hope,  and  siob 

into  profitless  and  morbid  musings.    IfchOdreo 

heard  death  spoken  of  as  a  kind  aod  beaotifiil  ts- 

gel,  coming  to  take  them  from  a  world  where  \\xj 

are  sick  and  do  wrong  and  see  much  sorrow,  to 

kind  friends  and  a  beautiful  world  aboTe,«'faeR» 

good  Father  loves  all  and  makes  all  happy,  it  voold 

contribute  much  to  the  happiness  of  oar  specieii 

and  could  do  no  injury.     As  soon  as  their  min^ 

are  capable,  they  should  certainly  be  taoght  tlie 

consequences  of  bad  conduct  here  and  hereafter. 

But  their  first  religious  impression  should  be  lore 

to  God,  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  action,  vh^ 

they  consider  this  relentless  tyrant  as  his  choses 

minister.      Even  the    professed  Chnstiao  oitei 

manifests  a  despondency  on  this  sobjeet,  vhie^ 

cannot  be  pleasing  to  God.    Before  the  Snoof 

Righteousness  rose  on  our  world,  David  cooM  sar, 

Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  isthedealk^t 

his  saints ;  and  though  I  walk  through  the  Tillej 

and  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  eril,  forTV» 

art  with  me,  &c.    And  shall  we,  who  hafe  the 

teachings  and  example  of  the  Sayionr  to  cheer » 

fear  to  step  over  the  narrow  isthmus  which  sep*- 

rates  time  from  eternity,  as  if  we  thoa|hi  tbe 

mercy  and  love  which  had  attended  us  throogbw 

many  dangers,  would  then  desert  us !    Were  thii 

passage  so  awful,  would  our  kind  Master  n^ 

failed  to  leave  some  message  of  comfort  ejf^ 

to  cheer  expiring  nature  in  this  last  conflict,  lAi^ 

He  so  feelingly  sympathizes  with  us,  and  stride 

to  strengthen  us  in  the  other  afilictions  to  which « 

are  incident  1     Many  are  the  precepts  vAtxm- 

pies  to  teach  us  to  live  well;  while  death  is«Jy 

incidentally  alluded  to,  as  a  great  law  of  our  na- 

ture,  to  which  all  must  submit,  and  for  which  b« 

extra  preparation  is  necessary.    la  it  tw*  ^  ^'^ 

be  lamented  that,  with  many.  Religion  •««»'  ^ 

much  to  consist  in  a  superstitions  awe  oo  this  w- 

ject;  while  the  great  commands,  to  fbrgiw  bkJ 

seventy  times  seven,  to  beware  of  cowuw*"** 
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to  judge  righteogs  judgment,  and  to  ealtivate  that 
cbtfitT  whieh  shall  make  us  look  upon  the  whole 
haoan  Bunily  u  brotheia,  are  seldom  thought  of 
or  {ffiyed  for.    Did  not  oar  Redeemer  show  his 
power  Of er  death  in  his  own  person  and  others ! 
And  i»  He  Dot  our  Leader,  our  Friend,  oor  Bro- 
titer,  our  Saviour  ?  and  shall  we  not  be  safe  "  be- 
nealh  die  shadow  of  his  wings!*'    Why  should 
we  80  fear  to  die  1     Did  not  Jesus  say,  He  that 
beiieTeth  oa  me  shall  never  die  t    We  die  only  in 
o^pMnzwc— the  soul  lives  on !    Does  not  the  New 
Testament  represent  the  Saviour  as  having  con- 
qverti  death— as  having  delivered  mankind  from 
the  bondage  of  its  fear  1    Unbelief  will  say,  in  ita 
erratic  musings,  that  it  is  strange  that  through  the 
k)a^  coarse  of  ages  no  Toiee  from  the  spiritual 
^fforld  has  reached  ua^that,  notwithstanding  the 
lo&i?iiig8  of  quenchless  curiosity,  and  the  yearnings 
«f  bereaved  affections,  all  is  dark  and  unknown. 
Wan  grief,  since  time  began,  has  reclined  on  the 
nm  of  buried  love,  and  sought  with  preternatural 
earnestness,  for  some  intimation  from  that  unseen 
land,  to  tell  if  life's  affections  still  exist.     Still  all 
IS  silent.    Not  a  whisper  is  heard  to  soothe  the 
breaking  heart.    '^^Hiere  is  that  world  to  which  the 
Bonis  of  men  go  1    In  what  remote  comer  of  the 
nnirene  is  it,  that  no  faint  echo  from  the  countless 
throng  reaches  us  t    See  that  lone  widow,  who 
weeps  and  toils  through  half  the  wintry  night  to 
feed  her  starring,  sickly  orphan.     The  wind  whis- 
tles through  the  creyices  of  her  drear  abode,  while 
her  moaning  child  pines  for  those  comforts  for 
wbieh  she  would  barter  her  heart's  blood.     Hear 
ber  call  on  him,  who  was  her  only  earthly  hope. 
She  prays  but  to  know  if  he  still  exists,  and  still 
bows  and  loves  her.    To  know  but  this,  would 
iveeten  all  the  bitter  cup  of  life,  and  make  poverty 
uid  survaiion  itself  a  thing  of  nought.     Would 
kis  little  be  withheld,  did  her  husband  still  exist, 
lod  were  there  a  God  who  beheld  her  woe  t  ex- 
liums  Unbelief — unable  longer  to  gaze  on  the  ago- 
lizing  picture  which  his  fancy  has  sketched.    Such 
B  the  buiguage  of  Unbelief-— perhaps  of  many  a 
KN)r  doubting  soul,  who,  in  the  beautiful  language 
>r  Schiller,  longs  to  believe,  but  longs  in  vain. 
3ut,  it  may  be  replied  to  Unbelief,  Who  has  entered 
oto  the  council  chamber  of  the  Almighty  ? — ^are  we 
it  judges  of  the  stupendous  plans  of  an  infinite 
Hind  1    There  is  a  bounding,  rosy  boy,  torn,  on  a 
right  morning,  from  the  sports  which  thrill  his 
ielding  nature  with  wild  delight ;  and  forced,  by 
arental  love,  to  learn  a  loathsome  task,  whose  va- 
ne he  cannot  now  appreciate.    As  he  sees  from 
lis  drear  prison-house,  the  beautiful  free  sunshine, 
ilessing  the  happy  birds,  and  even  the  very  dogs 
nd  insects,  with  whom  he  would  fain  exchange 
onditions,  and  hears  without  the  shouts  of  his  for- 
cmate  companions,  the  thought  of  his  hard  fate 
wells  his  bosom  with  heaving  sorrow,  and  dims  the 
ostre  of  hia  bright  e/e  with  the  frequent  and  ill- 


concealed  tear ;  and  unheeded  as  he  may  be,  his 
suffering  for  the  moment  is  intense.  Would  Un- 
belief say  that  the  child  were  ill-used,  in  forcing  on 
him  this  necessary  discipline  t  But  it  causes  him 
much  misery,  and  he  cannot  see  its  design.  And 
let  him  observe  that  the  child  does  not  murmur, 
though  keen  his  sorrow ;  but  with  artless  submis- 
sion, yields  to  a  power  he  knows  to  be  wiser  than 
himself.  He  knows,  too,  that  his  father  loves 
him ;  he  has  seen  many  indications  of  that  love ; 
and  he  trusts  to  it  now,  and  does  not  seek  to  know 
why  he  thus  afflicts  him.  What  a  beautiful  lesson 
does  nature  here  teach  the  doubting  heart ! 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  we  should  be 
prone  to  unbelief  on  religious  subjects ;  for  the  ob- 
jects of  our  faith  are  spiritual,  and  we  are  the  slaves 
of  corporealisms.  From  outward  things  all  the 
apparatus  of  the  mind  is  borrowed.  The  great 
Locke  thought  there  were  no  innate  ideas  of  the 
mind,  bat  that  all  our  knowledge  came  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  Whether  or  not  this  be 
true,  it  is  evident  that  strong  must  be  the  bias  of 
sensualism  in  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  our  nature, 
and  that  he  must  keep  up  a  perpetual  conflict  who 
would  *'  live  after  the  spirit."  Many  strong  minds, 
who  satisfactorily  deduce  the  being  of  a  God,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  a  process  of  reason- 
ing, are  often  conscious  of  a  latent  skepticism, 
when  imagination  attempts  to  conceive  the  nature 
of  God — the  locality  of  Heaven— the  occupations 
of  disembodied  spirits.  We  are  told  that  it  has 
not  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  of 
these  things,  and  the  privileged  Apostle  was  not 
permitted  to  divulge  the  nature  of  the  revelations 
made  to  him  when  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third 
heavens ;  but  all  this  mysteriousness  only  excites 
busy  and  unholy  fancy  the  more,  which,  caged  in 
on  all  sides  by  the  bars  of  corporealism,  vainly 
strives  to  soar  into  the  ether  of  pure  spirit.  Hence 
there  is  no  more  difficult  task  than  to  cultivate  spi- 
ritual mindedness.  For,  when  we  wish  to  dwell 
on  heavenly  things,  we  must  have  recourse  to  ima- 
gination for  some  semblance,  however  crude,  of 
that  upper  world,  to  steady  the  gaze  of  the  mind's 
eye ;  and  strive  as  we  may  to  divest  ourselves  of 
earthly  associations,  we  find  that  we  are  dwelling 
on  a  heaven  clothed  in  the  imagery  of  the  mate- 
rial world.  Imagination  cannot  live  on  pure  ab- 
straction: and  it  is  imaginstion  which  furnishes 
the  material  which  feeds  the  flame  of  devotion.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  heaven  formed  of  ma- 
terials, which  have  never  passed  beneath  the  cogni- 
zance of  those  senses  which  are  the  handmaids  of 
Imagination.  These  attempts  to  rise  to  that  spi- 
rituality inculcated  by  Religion,  are  thus  rendered 
so  difficult,  that  Unbelief  is  ready  to  say,  Reli- 
gion is  but  a  dream.  But  again,  the  imperative 
decisions  of  Reason  tell  us  that  Christianity  must 
be  true.    And  who  will  say  that  our  faith  shall  be 


governed  by  idle  fancy  or  veering  coi^ectuie,  while 
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Godlike  Reason  shall  urge  her  data  and  irrefraga- 
ble conclusions  in  vain  1  It  has  been  conjectured, 
that  we  shall  never  see  the  Supreme  Being,  even 
when  clothed  in  immortality—- that  his  presence 
will  be  around  us,  but  invisible.  So  great  is  the 
influence  of  this  tyrannical  materialism  over  our 
nature,  that  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  are  many 
minds  that  would  gladly  believe  this  true.  Thi 
adoring  pious  heart,  that  has  borne  the  burden  of 
life's  trials  with  patient  fortitude,  because  he  be* 
lieved  that  a  Father's  everlasting  arms  were  un- 
derneath him,  and  that  soon  he  would  bow  at  his 
feet,  and,  face  to  face,  bless  the  mercy  and  love 
which  sustained  when  every  earthly  friend  deserted 
him, — oh !  tell  it  not,  that  there  will  be  a  heaven 
where  that  Father  will  always  be  shrouded  in  his 
pavilion  of  darkness,  or  environed  in  an  insuffera- 
ble blaze  of  light  and  glory.  To  rejoice  in  this, 
would  require  a  degree  of  Platonism  but  illy  suited 
to  our  nature.  In  this  imperfect  existence,  our 
mental  acumen  can  never  become  so  attenuated 
and  spiritualized  as  to  apprehend  things  beyond 
the  scope  of  sense ;  while  in  this  earthly  taber- 
nacle, we  love  to  think  of  the  Divine  essence  as  a 
Father,  whose  "  eye  is  on  the  righteous." 

But  notwithstanding  this  constitutional  bias  to- 
wards unbelief  in  some  minds,  there  are  fortunately 
many  powerful  counteracting  influences.  All  the 
objects  and  course  of  nature  tell  us,  there  must  be  a 
God ;  and  it  were  well,  if  amid  the  din  of  worldli- 
ness,  we  sometimes  paused  to  listen  to  this  still 
small  voice,  which  might  swell  into  tones  of  the 
richest  eloquence.  Though  no  voice  has  come 
from  the  dead  to  tell  us  of  immortality,  there  are 
innumerable  voices  around  us  teaching  this  cheer- 
ing doctrine.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  that 
human  life  is  a  part  only  of  a  vast  scheme  of  things, 
hereafter  to  be  developed,  that  the  inconsistences 
which  we  witness  can  be  accounted  for.  How  can 
the  whole  be  understood  from  a  part  only  t  That  a 
being  of  such  noble  capacities  as  man,  should  be 
created  merely  to  **  fret  his  brief  hour"  on  the 
stage  of  this  pitiful  life,  seems  preposterous.  Let 
any  one  study  attentively  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind,  and  he  will  infer  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 
The  thirst  to  know,  which  increases  with  what  it 
feeds  on — ^the  longings  after  purity  and  blessed- 
ness, which  at  some  time  or  other  visit  the  most 
debased  mind — the  towering  ambition,  which  buoys 
us  upwards  from  earth — ^the  restlessness,  which 
characterizes  our  race — all  have  a  language.  Who 
is  satisfied  ?  We  build  houses,  and  buy  lands,  and 
men-servants,  and  maid-servants ;  we  marry,  and 
are  given  in  marriege ;  we  study  to  get  wisdom, 
and  we  write  books  to  teach  others ;  we  take  the 
wings  of  the  morning  and  go  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth — and  lo,  the  demon  of  unrest  is  still 
at  our  side  !  Were  this  world  the  ultimatum  of  our 
being,  would  there  be  this  constant  hankering  after 
the  untried  and  the  unknown!    The  indestructi- 


bility of  the  mind  may  also  be  inferred  from  its  ca- 
pacity for  suffering.    See  the  fond  mother,  wtiose 
every  hope  and  fear  are  centered  in  her  blooming, 
happy  boy.     Misfortune  can  aasaH  her  only  through 
him.    Possessing  him,  she  has  xiches,  honors  and 
all  good.    WhUe  she  presses  him  to  her  bosom, 
and  drinks  in  the  liquid  lustre  of  his  laughing  eyes, 
she  feels  the  streams  of  fresh  gladness  cheeroig 
her  spirit,  and  she  asks  no  more  of  earth.    That 
boy  sickens  and  dies !  She  has  to  live  wiikoui  him. 
Through  the  live-long  day,  she  wanders  op  and 
down  her  abode,  seeking  for  some  spot  where  the 
may  find  rest.    At  length  she  seato  herself  by  a 
window,  and  gases  out,  with  a  glassy  eye,  on  va- 
cancy ;  and  were  art  or  nature's  cmmingest  handi- 
work there,  she  would  not  see  it,  for  before  her 
mind  passes  a  vision  of  other  days.     She  lives  over 
again,  a  well-remembered  evening,  when  she  sat 
at  that  same  window  and  watehed  the  sports  of  him 
for  whom  her  soul  longeth.    Again  she-  sees  the 
little  busy  form,  the  glowing  cheek ;  she  hears  the 
music  of  that  gushing,  merry  laugh ;  the  happj 
face  looks  up,  weU  pleased  to  have  her  Bymps^y ; 
and  at  length,  wearied  with  playful  toils,  he  oomei 
bounding  to  her  welcome  arms,  and,  nestling  in  her 
bosom,  tells    her,  with  sweet  simplicity,   eveiy 
thought  of  his  guileless  bosom.    A  Uissfnl  hoax 
flies  away;  she  hears  his  pretty  nightly  pisyeis; 
presses  again  and  again  lus  healthy,  v^ret  cheek 
to  hers;  marks  how  beautifully  the  chenib  relases 
into  delicious  sleep ;  lingers,  and  gases,  and  pvayi 
for  Heaven  to  bless  the  boy.     All  this,  Uessed  re- 
trospection gives  her.    But  some  rude  jsr  from  the 
realities  around  breaks  the  spell,  and  she  finds  that 
it  was  but  a  dream.    She  paces  the  floor  with  a 
distracted  air,  exclaiming--<7one,  gone  forever! 
Oh,  God !  pity  me,  pity  me !  Now,  if  her  mind  were 
destructible,  could  it  live  on  T   Deprive  the  body  of 
food,  and  the  finite  thing  dies :  but  the  sool  misses 
its  bread  of  life,  and  it  cannot  die.  s 

Augusta,  Geo. 
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Skips  have  gone  down  at  set. 
When  Heaven  was  all  tranqnilUtf ." 

"  He  is  indeed  a  noble  fellow  V^  exclaimed  the 
proud  and  happy  father,  Idssbg  the  fiur  forehead 
of  his  beautiful  boy. 

*'  One  kiss  for  Lulu  too,**  said  a  sweet  blne-eyei 
little  girl,  holding  up  her  rosy  lips  to  the  dehghted 
father. 

*'  The  little  creators  is  jealous  of  her  brother,  I 
fear,**  whispered  the  fond  mother,  *'  yon  must  not 
pet  the  boy  too  much.*' 

**  Good  little  Lulu,**  replied  Mr.  Frater,  kiasisf 
her  again,  and  again,  "there,  good  night,  good  night, 
my  brave  boy ;  nurse,  take  yonr  darlings  to  bed.** 
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The  fire  wu  glowiog  brightly  in  the  polished 
gnte,— Mr.  Fnaer  drew  his  laxarious  arm-chair 
towards  it,  and  took  ap  the  last  number  of  the 
**  Soothem  Literary  Messenger/' 

"  Yoa  are  going  to  read  the  Messenger,  then,  this 
erenxDg,  to  me ;  I  am  too  happy,''  said  Mrs.  Fraxer, 
taking  oot  her  netting  and  drawing  the  centre-table 
nearer  to  the  fire. 

''Home  is  quite  too  comfortable  to  leare,  on 
inch  anight  as  this:  So,  wife,  I  shall  inflict  my  read- 
ing and  my  society  upon  yon ;" — and  Mr.  Frazer 
looked  at  bis  beautifhl  wife,  with  that  mingled  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  affection,  which  men  are  apt  to 
bestow  npon  those  objects  which  others  admire,  as 
veil  as  tbemseWes. 

"  Come,  Alfred,  why  do  you  not  begin  to  read  V 
ioqoired  Birs.  Fraaer,  raising  her  eyes  from  her 
work,  and  meeting  his  ezpreseive  gaae. 

*'  I  was  thinking,  Mary,  how  mnch  happier  we 
are  this  fifth  year  of  our  wedded  life,  than  we  were 
the  fiist  year.'' 

"Oh!  it  is  that  pretty  Lulu,  and  your  petted 
boj,  who  have- made  yon  so  much  more  happy." 

^  No ;  lady  mine,  it  is  yourself." 

^Very  complimentary!"  exclaimed  the  happy 
wife,  ami  a  blush,  as  becoming  as  that  of  girlhood, 
tinned  orer  her  fair  forehead,  and  deepened  the 
roae  upon  her  cheek.  / 

**  And  pray,  what  association  of  ideas  led  to  so 
pleasant  a  thought  1" 

*'I  cannot  unwind  the  whole  silken  skein  of 
thooght,  as  easfly  as  you  may  the  one  in  your  hand, 
(by  the  way,  allow  me  to  hold  it  for  you,)  but  you 
know,  oor  first  year  did  not  pass  as  harmoniously 
as  onr  delightful  courtship  had  presaged !" 

**  Yes,  yes,  Alfred,  I  remember  well,  that  I  was 
sadly  alarmed  at  the  change,  and  became  suspi- 
cioos  of  yoa,  beliering  that  your  poor  wife  was  not 
**  Ike  first  lore,  last  lore,  only  love ;"  you  know  I 
often  urged  jou  then,  to  confess  all  the  delinquencies 
of  joar  heart  before  marriage,  which  you  steadily 
refoaed.  Now,  when  yon  acknowledge  that  our 
ka|)piDess  rests  on  a  firmer  basis,  will  yon  not  tell 
i&e  what  I  then  so  eagerly  desired  to  know  t" 

The  couotenance  of  Mr.  Frazer  suddenly  chang- 
^ ;  a  grave,  ajid  almost  stem  expression,  displaced 
the  joyottsness  that  had  a  moment  before  reigned 
tkere.  His  ample,  smooth  forehead,  upon  which 
neither  time  nor  sorrow  had  hitherto  left  a  single 
crinkle,  was  now  contracted,  and  his  lips  were 
closed  firmly,  for  a  moment ;  then,  lifting  his  large 
dark  eyes  and  fixing  them  upon  the  brightly  beam- 
ing face  before  him,  he  replied,  "  No,  dearest ;  '  let 
by-gones,  be  by-gones.'  You  know  I  nerer  could 
kave  loved  any  one  as  I  now  love  you.  It  was  not 
^  remembrance  of  any  former  affection  that 
^ozired  my  happiness.  The  fact  is,  that  during 
o(ir  first  matrimonial  year  we  had  not  become  per- 
fectly assimilated :  we  did  not  make  due  allowances 
for  each  other's  pecnliahties.    Being  some  ten  or 


twelve  years  older  than  yourself,  wife,  I  had  old 
bachelor  notions  to  overcome,  and  you  had  to  lay 
aside  the  airs  of  a  young  belle ;  (but  see,  Mary, 
yon  are  twitching  the  silk  into  knots) — I  had  not 
then  learned  to  govern  myself,  and  you  had  not 
learned  to  obbv." 

''  Yon  had  not  learned,  I  suppose,  to  accommo- 
date yourself  to  my  many  foibles ;"  pettishly  re- 
torted Mrs.  Frazer,  drawing  the  tangled  skein  into 
inextricable  confusion  ;  **  perhaps  you  did  not  then, 
magnify  them  into  glaring  faults." 

*'  Those  were  halcyon  days,  and  of  course  our 
faults,  whatever  they  were,  did  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance. You  had  been  flattered  and  pressed 
too  much  to  learn  at  once  that  sweet  womanly  sub' 
mission  which  renders  a  wife  so  lovely.  But  what 
ails  your  silk  1  it  is  in  a  complete  snarl."  And  so 
was  the  temper  of  the  young  wife. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  she,  *'  snatching  the  skein 

from  the  hands  of  the  astonished  husband,  who 

had  not  before  perceived  the  gathering  storm.    It 

came  like  a  snow  squall  in  June. 

*'  Oh  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please, 
And  varying  as  the  sharte 
By  the  light  quivVing  aspen  made," 

repeated  Mr.  Frazer.  The  cloud  of  sollennese 
upon  the  brow  of  the  offended  wife,  grew  more 
portentous.  Mr.  Frazer  resumed  the  "  Messen- 
ger," and  read — but  not  aloud.  Once,  he  looked 
over  the  pamphlet  at  Mrs.  Frazer.  She  was  tight- 
ly compressing  her  lips,  and  opening  them  sudden- 
ly, for  amusement — ^had  she  given  voice  to  the 
motion,  it  would  have  sounded  very  like,  "  obey  ! 
obey !"  Mr.  Frazer  retreated  behind  his  pamphlet, 
to  hide  an  involuntary  smile. 

Mr.  Frazer,  a  bachelor  of  five-and-thirty,  ''feU 
in  love"  with  a  beautiful  belle,  and  married  her, 
after  a  short  courtship.  *'  Reason  and  Love  keep 
as  little  company  together  now-a-days,"  as  in  the 
days  of  Will  Shakspeare.  As  the  faults  of  his 
wife  were  gradually  developed,  during  the  honey- 
year,  the  husband  verily  su^ected  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  hasty,  and  totally  blind.  In  the  course 
of  his  life,  however,  he  had,  in  gaining  distinction 
among  his  fellow-men,  learned  something  of  the 
art  of  self-government,  which,  of  course,  was  in 
the  way  of  acquiring  command  over  others.  He 
determined  that  the  being  whom  he  had  taken  for 
"  better  or  worse"  should  become  "  better."  He 
administered  no  flattery  to  increase  vanity ;  yield- 
ed no  weak  indulgence  to  her  frivolous  pursuits, 
but  taught  her  more  by  his  own  example  than  by 
continual  lecturing,  to  cultivate  self-respect.  She 
had  wonderfully  improved  under  this  discipline; 
yet,  alas !  five  years  had  not  brought  the  self-willed 
favorite  of  fashion,  to  that  perfect  submission  to 
her  lord  and  master,  that  he,  mistaken  man !  had 
fondly  imagined.  I  know  not  how  many  times 
she  said  over  the  hateful  word  **o6ey"  to  herself; 
or  how  many  other  words  were  upon  her  lips ;  it  is 
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certain  that  her  voice  was  not  again  heard,  on  that 
momentous  night. 

The  next  morning  too,  silence  as  profound  as 
that  of  La  Trappe,  reigned  at  the  breakfast  table, 
antil  the  children  were  brought  in  as  usnal,  to  bid 
papa  "  good-morning/*  Mr.  Frazer  chatted  with 
them  awhile,  and  then  led  the  honse,  carelessly 
humming  that  old-fashioned  Scotch  air, — '*  There*s 
been  no  luck  about  the  house— There^s  been  no 
luck  at  all.'*  This  was  construed  by  Mrs.  Frazer 
into  a  downright  insult.  She  wept  until  her  eyes 
were  frightfully  red  and  swollen.  She  imagined 
herself  quite  a  suffering  heroine — ^the  victim  of 
love,  wounded  sensibility,  and — a  tyrannical  hus- 
band. The  dinner  hour  came.  Mrs.  Frazer  ap- 
peared at  the  table  in  a  soiled  morning-dress,  her 
hair  cupapUlote^  her  month  drawn  into  the  most 
contemptuous  expression — ^in  short,  the  really  beau- 
tiful wife  was  transformed  into  a  fierce-faced,  ugly 
woman.  The  husband  was  piqued,  disappointed, 
vexed.  Another  meal,  a  la  Trappe!  As  Mr. 
Frazer  left  the  house,  he  said  to  the  waiter,  with 
a  non-chalant  air,  **  I  shan't  be  home  to  tea." 

Another  fit  of  hysterical  weeping  followed,  and 
then,  Mrs.  Frazer  had  recourse  to  a  sentimental 
noTel,  which  did  not  allay  her  nervous  sensibility. 
The  second  morning  came.  Poor  Mrs.  Frazer 
was  now  really  suffering  with  head-ache,  and  or- 
dered breakfast  in  her  room.  Alas!  affairs  had 
assumed  a  fearfully  belligerent  aspect.  Mr.  Fra- 
zer did  not  enjoy  his  breakfast — somehow,  a  soli* 
tary  breakfast  does  destroy  the  appetite.  As  he 
turned  over  his  dry  toast,  he  was  thinking  if  dig- 
nity would  permit  him  to  make  acknowledgments 
to  his  offended  wife,  now  that  she  was  really  suf- 
fering. Affection,  answered  ''yes;  go  immedi- 
ately :" — ^bttt  Pride,  his  besetting  sin,  responded, 
"  no,  no ;  J  shall  then  lose  my  authority  forever" — 
and  prevailed.  He  left  the  house  without  even 
seeing  the  children,  and  merely  told  the  waiter,  he 
should  **  bring  a  friend  home  to  dinner." 

Greatly  was  Mrs.  Frazer  grieved  and  disap- 
pointed at  this  high-handed  measure.  She  had 
fondly  imagined,  that  the  report  of  her  illness  would 
at  once  melt  the  ice  that  had  been  gathering  around 
the  heart  of  her  husband.  She  listened  for  his 
step  upon  the  stairs — ^she  imagined  that  he  would 
bring  the  idolized  boy  as  his  peace-maker.  No ; 
cruel  man !  he  was  gone  without  a  word ! — she 
would  endure  it  no  longer.  He  was  going  to  bring 
home  a  friend  too,  who  might  enjoy  the  sight  of 
her  humiliating,  matrimonial  slavery.  The  carriage 
was  ordered.  "  Nurse,  make  ready  the  children. 
I  am  going  to  pass  the  day  with  my  mother."  The 
delighted  little  ones  were  soon  fondly  greeted  by 
their  grandmother.  "  Mary,  my  child,"  said  the 
kind  old  lady,  **  you  are  looking  very  miserably  to- 
day— what  ails  you  1"  The  whole  story  of  the 
cruelty  of  her  husband  was  soon  told.  Although 
the  good  old  lady  sincerely  sympathized  with  her 


daughter,  she  advised  her  to  retnm  hnmedialelj, 
dress  herself  for  dinner,  and  greet  her  faosbaod's 
friend  with  kindness.  To  this,  Mrs.  Frazer  wonld 
not  consent,  saying  she  was  really  too  ill  to  make 
such  an  effort. 

Mr.  Frazer  was  very  proud  of  his  handsome 
wife,  and  amused  himself  with  anticipating  the 
surprise  and  pleasure  his  fnend  woold  feel,  on  see- 
ing what  a  prize  he  had  won.  Severe  then  was 
his  disappointment,  to  find  that  she  had  left  the 
house — ^the  children  too — ^he  wanted  his  bachelor 
friend  to  admire  the  little  darlings. 

The  tet^-a-tet£  dinner,  in  spite  of  mech  talk 
about  old  college-frolicks,  and  old  college-friends, 
was  a  stupid  afifair.  Mr.  Frazer  made  many 
apologies  for  the  absence  of  his  wife-— many  more 
than  the  occasion  called  for,  becaaae  he  coakl  not 
give  the  true  one ;  the  friend  shrewdl j  saspeeted 
that  something  was  *'  rotten  in  the  state  <^  Den- 
mark ;"  and  congratulated  himself  upon  his  bache- 
lor-freedom. He  invited  himself  to  ataj  to  tea: 
not  a  little  curious  to  spy  oat  ^  the  skeleton^  in 
his  friend's  house.  Poor  Mr.  Frazer  was  sadly 
annoyed  at  this,  and  fairly  yawned  during  the  loa? 
stories  of  the  college-friend  about  Tom  So-and-So— 
and  Dick  Thus-and-Thus — ^and  John  Smith.  He 
listened  continually  for  the  sound  of  the  earriag?, 
as  the  evening  paaeed  away ;  but  ten  o'clock  came ; 
the  friend  took  leave,  expressing  regret  and  wonder 
that  Mrs.  Frazer  had  not  returned.  The  ho^Huid^s 
chagrin  was  but  too  evident.  A^  he  afterwards 
sat  by  the  forsaken  fireside,  looking  at  the  Tacant 
crimson  arm-chair  opposite,  he  came  to  the  sage 
conclusion,  that  he  was— «  fool. 

Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Frazer  hastened  to 
the  house  of  his  wife's  mother,  to  inquire  if  his 
wife  were  seriously  ill.  Grief  and  alarm  were 
strongly  depicted  upon  his  countenance  as  he  made 
the  inquiry.  **  Go  to  her  room,  and  ask  her  toot- 
self,"  replied  the  old  lady.  Lulu,  hearing  the 
voice  of  her  father,  ran  to  him,  and  springing  into  his 
arms  said,— ^'  Oh  papa,  come  and  see  poor  sick  mam- 
ma ;  she  cry,  cry,  idl  the  while,  for  my  own  papa.*" 

Mr.  Frazer  carried  the  little  prattler  to  the 
apartment  of  his  wife,  and  timidly,  yea,  h^skfuU^ 
opened  the  door.  There  sat  Mrs.  Fraxer,  the  very 
impersonation  of  sorrow — ^the  beantifnl  boy  asleep 
on  her  Is^.  Mr.  Frazer  knelt  with  Lain  in  hjv 
arms,  at  her  side ; — *^  Mary !" — ^"  Alfred  ?" — buret 
simultaneously  from  their  lips.     •    •    •    • 

"  Let  no  man  boast  of  the  obedience  of  his  wife, 
nor  make  too  close  an  inquiry  into  the  eauaes  of 
his  matrimonial  happiness.  It  is  enough,  that  he 
is  happy ;"  wrote  Mr.  Frazer,  in  his  private  eom- 
mon-place  book. 

'*  Obedience,  on  the  part  of  the  «9{/e,  is  the  law 
of  nature  and  revelation,"  (wrote  Mrs.  Fraxer,  to 
a  young  lady  who  was  about  to  aasome  that  res- 
ponsibility,) **  there  can  be  no  settled  peace  asd 
harmony,  without  an  acknowledged  headr 
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i  ftom  an  Vacla  to  his  Sftocs* 

I. 
I  FEMALE  POETRY. 
»The  Terses  in  your  last  letter  were 

equal,  I  dare  say,  to  most  newspa- 
ne  poetry. 
DOW  the  discredit,  the  ridicule,  that 

poetry  ever  did,  and  ever  will  in- 
^S  P^^  ^^  laughed  at  by  the  foolish, 
rise,  and  slighted  by  all.  He  is 
rded  as  unfit  for  any  business,  pro- 
I  himself  or  to  others :  and  this 
seldom  proves  unjust.  Ten  to  one 
ler ;  wasting  more  time  and  thought 
a  dozen  pairs  of  rhymes,  and  tag- 
to  measured  lines,  to  make  a  jin- 
Id  render  him  the  lord  of  many  an 
h  inestimable  knowledge ;  or  gain 
ssing  from  affliction  relieved  by  his 
n  a  country  served  by  his  useful 
sooner  is  a  young  man-of-business 
i  himself  to  verse-making,  than  ex- 
cious  men  shake  their  heads,  and 
do.*  The  ominous  prognostic  sel- 
▼erified. 

d  years  ago,  a  great  author  said 
ods,  nor  men,  nor  book-shops,  tole- 
poets :'"  and  it  is  as  true  now,  as  it 
I,  it  is  true,  even  as  to  male  poetas- 

mach  more,  as  to  female  ! 
I,  there  is  nothing,  not  positively 
ist  I  would  not  as  lief  see  you,  as  a 
.1  unstained  characters,  that  is  one 
i  respectable.    I  look  for  a  poetess 

in  her  dress  and  person  ;  a  negli- 
bousekeeper ;  an  inattentive,  un- 

a  capricious  or  peevish  wife ;  given 
ate  o'  nights,  and  of  course  lying 

the  day.     Her  health  necessarily 

:  and  with  it  go  her  temper,  her 
liness,  her  children's  training  and 
olness.  Figure  her  to  yourself,  with 
d,  hair  disordered,  a  dirty  and  rum- 
wears  one,  her  stockings  undamed, 
of  a  dark  color  to  hide  the  dirt, — 
I  air  of  sentimental  abstraction,  upon 
is  tfac'simile  of  the  dame  who  guid- 

hero  on  his  tour  through  Tartarus : 

d  Sibyl  Ird  hit  steps  along, 

dness  mrditating  song : 

wild  stuing  from  poetic  dreams, 

wash*d,  but  in  Castalian  streams.* 

md  me  from  one  of  these  slip-shod 
It,  my  child,  that  you  never  will  ex- 
to  the  risque  of  being  one.  I  con- 
rery  female  to  be  such,  whose  vapid 
I  in  the  magazines.  And  when  a 
are  handed  about  in  manuscript, 
I,  and  praised  by  her  friends, — she 
reBtaring  into  print.    Then,  straight- 


way, she  becomes  one  of  those  '  same  metre  ballad- 
mongers,'  than  whom  any  man  or  woman  of  sense 
would  'rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mcw.^ 

Analyze  the  habit  of  verse-writing,  and  you  will 
perceive  in  it  a  natural  tendency  to  hurt  the  struc- 
ture of  ker  character,  who  is  thus  addicted.  The 
faculty  is  a  very  fascinating  one  to  its  possessor ; 
partly  because  it  is  sufficiently  uncommon  to  excite 
the  wonder  of  her  near  acquaintance,  and  partly 
because  of  its  creative  nature,  which  is  highly 
flattering  to  self-love.  She  therefore  devotes  much 
time  to  it.  She  loses  not  only  the  time  actually 
spent  with  pen  in  hand — whether  writing  with,  or 
gnawing  it — but  hours  on  hours  besides,  employed 
in  thinking  of  rhymes,  poetical  phrases,  poetical 
subjects,  and  poetical  images.  She  becomes  ab- 
stracted, and  of  a  wandering  mind.  She  looks  at 
all  things  not  in  practical,  useful  points  of  view,  but 
in  fanciful  aspects.  Disdaining  the  sober  paths  of 
common-sense,  she  is  ever  careering,  sky-high,  in 
the  realms  of  imagination.  The  plodding,  every- 
day duties  of  life,  become  distasteful  to  her,  and 
are  neglected.  Think  you,  that  she  would  stoop 
to  know  how  long  potatoes  ought  to  be  boiled,  or 
how  the  best  light-bread  may  be  made  T  Oh  no ! 
she  is  too  busy,  holding  high  converse  with  the 
Muses.  And  as  to  making  or  mending  a  coat  or 
other  garment  for  her  husband  or  brother, — she 
would  be  shocked  at  the  mention  of  an  employment 
80  grovelling.  Probably  she  cannot  tell  back-stitch 
from  whip-stitch,  or  hemming  from  basting.  Nor 
is  her  deficiency  confined  to  such  housewifely 
points  of  knowledge  :  even  in  literature,  she  is  apt 
to  be  inaccurate,  and  slovenly.  What  she  knows^ 
consists  only  of  scraps,  picked  up  in  her  random 
reading,  and  never  digested,  or  turned  to  any  pro- 
fitable use.  Her  handwriting  is  hardly  legible — to 
be  like  Lord  Byron's ;  and  she  cannot  spell.  I 
have  seen  the  MSS.  of  no  less  than  four  of  these 
female  bards,  and  they  every  one  spell  believe^ 
"  beleive"— ntcce,  "  neice"— icaii/t/ti/,  "beauti- 
fuU"— *At//ii/,  "  skillfull"— and  separate,  "sepe- 
rate."  Ecstasy  (a  favorite  word  with  them)  they 
are  sure  to  spell  "  extacy  :^  ante-revolutionary, 
they  write  "  an/t-revolutionary  :"  and  they  always 
pronounce  exquisite  with  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable— exquif-ite.  You,  yourself,  spell  grateful 
with  two  /s.  Trifles  these,  I  grant :  but,  like 
straws  in  the  air,  they  show  things  of  serious  im- 
port. Good  spelling,  like  common  honesty,  is  no 
great  merit ;  but  the  want  of  it  is  very  discredita- 
ble, at  least  to  educated  people. 

You  know,  that  I  am  no  contemner  of  woman's 
intellect,  or  enemy  to  its  wide  and  high  culture. 
You  have  witnessed  my  constant  homage  to  Miss 
More,  wherever  she  is  not  too  saintly  ;  to  Maria 
Edgeworth,  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  to  Jane  Taylor,  to 
Mrs.  Marcet,  to  Madame  De  Stafil,  and  to  our 
American  Edgeworth,  Miss  Sedgewick.  Yon 
'know  the  pains  I  have  taken,  sines  your  dyiii^ 
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mother  consigned  you  to  me,  to  tr&in  and  enrich 
your  own  mind.  Ifou  know,  too,  that  my  relish 
for  real  poetry  is  aa  keen  as  most  people's :  that 
there  is  none  of  the  great  masters  of  English 
song,  whom  I  have  not  read  with  a  discriminating 
delight — from  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  down  to 
Byron  and  Campbell ;  nay,  that  our  own  Bryant, 
Halleck,  and  Willis  have  not  been  without  their 
charms  for  me.  So  that  you  cannot  accuse  me  of 
waging  a  Gothic  war  against  the  Muses.  In  truth, 
a  reverent  adoration  of  them,  is  part  of  my  motive 
for  keeping  away  every  unhallowed  lip  from  tlieir 
fountain — every  unauthorized  foot  from  their  sa- 
cred hill.  With  what  indignation  must  they  not  be- 
hold, intruding  upon  their  domain,  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  bardlings,  male  and  female,  who 
crowd  the  columns  of  every  monthly  and  weekly 
periodical  with  their  namby-pamby  outpourings! 

But  my  chief  aim  is,  to  prevail  upon  one,  at  least, 
of  that  misguided  class,  (for  I  see,  you  are  tending 
that  way),  to  make  a  better  use  of  her  talents. 
Recollect  how  large  a  store  of  homely,  but  price- 
less accomplishments,  may  be  attained  with  half 
the  time  and  pains  necessary  to  make  even  the 
poor  figure  of  a  middling  poetess!  How  to  cut  out 
and  make  garments  of  every  kind — to  direct,  and 
even  to  prepare,  wholesome  food — to  nurse  the 
sick — to  manage  a  household — ^to  ride  a  trotting 
horse  if  necessary — to  walk  fast  and  far — to  dance 
like  a  fay,  and  sing  not  in  the  Squallini  style — ^all 
these  healthful  and  pleasing  arts  you  may  learn 
during  the  mere  pauses  from  those  real  studies, 
which  every  woman  must  rely  upon,  who  hopes  to 
give  any  salutary  or  permanent  impress  of  her 
MIND  to  her  age,  or  her  circle.  If  you  are  bent  on 
writing,  cultivate  a  good  prose  style.  Any  one  who 
at  your  age  writes  as  well  as  you  do,  may  with 
care  attain  as  good  a  style  aa  Addison*s.  Hav- 
ing that  dress  for  your  thoughts,  you  will  have  only 
to  acquire  enough  of  them,  well  enough  arranged, 
to  benefit  mankind  somewhat  as  the  illustrious  wo- 
men before  mentioned  have  done.  Compared  with 
the  wreath  that  adorns  either  the  English  or  the 
American  Edgeworth,  how  faded  and  poor  is  the 
renown  of  Mrs.  Hemans  or  Miss  Landon — ^the 
most  eminent,  I  suppose,  of  English  poetesses !  I 
would  rather  have  written  Edgeworth's  *  Frank,'  or 
Sedgewick's  '  Poor  Rich  Man  and  Rich  Poor 
Man,'  than  all  the  "  sweet  new  poems"  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  fruitful  pens  of  Hemans  and 
Landon:  because,  in  either  oae  of  those  two 
works,  I  should  feel  myself  to  be  a  greater  bene- 
factor to  mankind. 

The  powtf  of  promptly  writing  good  sense,  in 
neat,  forcible,  and  attractive  prose,  is  likely  to  be 
useful  in  a  thousand  emergencies.  How  seldom, 
if  ever,  is  the  talent  for  magazine  poetry  of  the 
slightest  utUity !— It  is,  in  truth,  a  sheer  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  a  most  hurtful  one.  Avoid  it,  I  beseech 
you.  YouraflTectionate  uncle,  G.  T. 


11. 
ON  TIGHT  LACING. 

Dear  Maty : — ^You  should  have  con8oltedme,b^ 
fore  you  put  on  corsets :  I  would  have  dissuaded  j oa 
from  it.  However,  your  mentioning  it  the  tosUst 
you  supposed  that  I  might  not  approve  it,  atones  for 
the  omission — unless  indeed,  your  frame  hai  alreadj 
suffered  most  serious  injury ;  as  I  fear  it  has. 
That  extreme  weakness  when  you  sit  or  stand- 
that  sinking  of  the  spirits — that  aversioo  to  mlk* 
ing,  or  riding  on  horseback — ^!  My  dear  child,  I  pa; 
Heaven  you  may  not  have  stored  op  for  joanelf 
an  amount  of  unhappiness  that  yon  little  supect! 

A  very  slight  knowledge  of  tjie  delicate  sndca- 
rionsly  wrought  fabric  in  which  the  lungs  phj  sad 
the  heart  beats,  is  enough  to  show  (1  say  not  tbe 
dangerous  or  hurtful,  but)  ibt  fatal  effects  of  tight 
lacing ;  whether  with,  or  without  corsets.  Fatdj 
to  activity,  to  energy,  to  good  spirits,  to  bnlih, 
and  ultimately  to  life. 

You  may  see  a  picture  of  that  fabric— 4lie  boaei 
of  the  himum  trunk — ^in  any  cyclopedia,  or  hook  of 
anatomy;  or  ia  Combers  admirable  Physiologj.' 
See  the  spine^  or  back-bone ;  composed  of  tveoiy- 
four  joints  called  verlebra^  all  piled  one  apoo  uo- 
ther,  and  perforated  from  end  to  end  by  the  ipioi! 
marrow — which  is  only  an  elongation,  or  off-«iMM, 
of  the  brain.  From  the  upper  half  of  the  spiae. 
proceed  tw^ve  ribe  on  each  side,  curving  fomr^ 
and  outward,  till  they  approach  within  one,  or  tire, 
or  three  inches^  of  the  sternum^  or  breast-te; 
when  th^ir  bony  substance  ends,  and  they  befoae 
mere  gristles,  seven  of  which  are  socketed  or 
hinged  into  the  breast-bone,  as  the  ribs  are  ioi^ 
the  spine.  The  breast-bone  is  long  and  flat-o 
inch  or  more  broad — extending  lengthwise  ahoct 
six  or  eight  inches,  from  the  throat  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  :  and  is  held  firm  in  its  place  cbieflr 
by  the  rib-gristles  abovementioned,  and  by  the  col- 
lar bones,  which  come  acroes  from  the  shooldea 
and  are  fitted  into  its  upper  end.  All  these  booei 
and  gristles  are  very  soft  in  childhood ;  bat  baids 
as  we  grow  up,  and  are  strongest  at  the  age « 
thirty  or  forty.  They,  all  together,  form  a  »P«J«*» 
arched  chamber  or  cavity,  in  which  theheaitfloD^ 
and  innumerable  arteries,  veins,  valves,  and  wsy 
cles,  perform  their  important  offices :  contracu&fi 
dilating ;  inhaling  fresh  air  with  one  set  of  (»''• 
using  part  of  it  to  purify  the  venoos  bjood,  » 
then  exhaling  the  rest  through  another  set;  reced- 
ing from  the  reins  blood  which  has  gooe  ^ 
round,— cleansing  it  with  wonderful  art  in  «  "^ 
moments,  and  sending  it  on  again  by  the  arteoei 
to  meander  through,  and  renovate  contiooally  eteif 
part  of  the  frame.  At  every  breath  the  longt  «■ 
late  and  contract — at  every  breath  the  heart  nj 
ceives  a  tide  of  blood  into  one  of  its  ditrisionst  *■* 
pours  out  an  equal  tide  from  another;  propeiliBg!t 
with  a  force  equal  to  forty  or  fifty  yooads  »««*• 
•  Combe  on  He«ltfr-in  Helper's  Fawly  W*^' 
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For  all  these  delicate  and  momentoos  operations, 
the  chamber  which  Nature  has  provided  is  exactly 
of  the  proper  stxe ;  not  a  hairVbreadth  too  small, 
or  a  burVbreadth  too  large.  Nay,  it  is  large 
eiioQgh,  and  the  vital  moTements  can  be  performed, 
otilf  by  certain  motions  of  the  bones  which  com- 
pose it  The  ribs  Atn^e  into  the  spine,  and  the 
giiides  tnd  collar  bones  hinge  into  the  stemnm ; 
there  are  jomtB  also  where  the  ribs  and  gristles 
unite.  By  means  of  these  hinges  and  joints,  the 
bones  and  gristles  incessantly  play  in  and  out,  or 
np  9oA  down,  at  each  movement  of  the  Inngs ;  and 
to  tAftr  heaithfbl  movement,  the  freedom  of  that 
pih  J  is  iadispensable. 

N'oir  a  corset,  or  tight  lacing  of  any  kind,  fet- 
ten  the  free  play  of  those  bones ;  destroys  all  the 
adraotage  of  the  joints  and  hinges  which  nature 
has  provided ;  and  thns  lessens  the  room  in  which 
the  Jongs  snd  heart  move — besides  depriving  thepi 
of  the  aid,  the  impulse  they  derive  from  the  mo- 
tiei  of  the  bones  and  muscles.     But  all  this  is  not 
half  the  mischief.     The  ribs,  especially  at  the 
jtiiats  or  hinges,  being  soft  in  yoang  people, — and 
the  gristles  mnch  softer— are  compressed  by  the 
laeiRg,  so  as  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
hreaat'bone  in  front ;  sometimes  they  lap  over  it, 
sod  meet  each  other :  nay,  there  are  instances  of 
tigiit  lacing,  where  the  ribs  have  not  only  passed 
tlK  ttertatm  and  met,  bnt  have  over-lapped  each 
<Nl)er !  Far  short  of  that  extreme,  however,  fatal 
cdects  may  be  expected.    Quite  a  moderate  de- 
g^ee  of  lacing  suffices  to  bring  the  points  of  the 
^  several  inches  forward,  and  to  press  the  ster- 
nnn  inwards :  narrowing,  just  so  much,  that  cham- 
^r  which  was  at  first  not  a  hair*$-breadth  too 
^^e  for  the  lungs  and  heart  to  work  in — besides 
^ping  the  auxiliary  mo'tion  of  the  bones  them- 
*eires.    The  consequences  need  not  be  detailed. 
That  the  longs,  thus  cribbed,  and  forced  to  beat  in 
fiin  against  tbe  contracted  walls  of  their  prison, 
tixrald  be  inflamed  and  diseased ;  that  the  breath- 
ing: should  become  short  and  difficult:  that  the 
beart  should  be  subject  to  unnatural  palpitations, 
ind  no  longer  drive  the  blood  with  regular  and 
healthful  vigor  along  the  arteries;  that  youth's 
i^ons  and  active  sports  must  be  prematurely  aban- 
doned ;  and  that  life  itself,  perhaps  after  years  of 
nfferiog,  sfaoidd  retire  from  its  beleaguered  and  op- 
pressed citadel ;  can  excite  no  wonder'. 

One  fact  will  show,  most  strikingly,  the  horrible 
Tiolence  done  to  Nature  by  tight  lacing.  The  fa- 
bric 1  have  described,— composed  of  the  spine,  the 
(teraam,  tbe  ribs,  and  their  gristles — ^is  naturally 
eooe-shaped ;  smallest  at  top,  and  broadest  at  bot- 
tom, where  the  diaphragm  separates  it  from  the  sto- 
mach, Ac.  New,  by  lacing,  the  lower  ribs  are  so 
(onpressed— their  greater  portions  being  gristle — 
ibai  (he  lowest  part  of  tbe  cone  is  made  the  small- 
est !  And  this  it  is,  which  makes  those  foolishly 
idmired  wiists,  tapering  downwards.    Let  every 


man,  who  does  not  wish  to  marry  consumption, 
carditis,  angina  pectoris,  or  dyspepsia, — beware  of 
that  taper  waist ! 

When  (as  it  always  is)  the  lacing  is  carried  be- 
low the  diaphragm,*  injury  little  less  fatal,  results. 
Then,  softer  and  more  compressible  parts  are  af- 
fected— various  muscles,  the  stomach,  and  other 
viscera.  I  leave  you  to  infer  the  inevitable  mis- 
chief to  these,  from  reducing  them,  by  force,  to 
half  the  volume  which  the  all- wise  Creator  has 
given.  Thus  cramped  and  fettered,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  their  nice  and  complicated  functions  can 
be  well  performed :  and  accordingly,  in  all  my 
practice,  I  have  met  with  no  cases  of  inflamed 
stomach,  disordered  digestion,  and  dyspepsia  in  all 
its  forms,  half  so  malignant,  as  those  which  sprung 
from  tight-lacing.  Not  only  corsets  and  tight- 
lacing,  but  tight  dressing  of  any  kind,  should  be 
avoided;  so  far  as  the  trunk  is  concerned.  The 
organs  of  life  should  have  free  and  fair  play. 

After  having  worn  corsets  for  sometime,  the 
victim  finds  herself  excessively  weak  on  taking 
them  off:  walking,  standing,  or  sitting  up  is  irk- 
some to  her :  a  reclining  posture  alone  is  easy. 
This  is  because  the  muscles — ^those  massive  cords 
or  bands  of  leanf  flesh — which  traverse  the  back 
and  sides,  and  support  the  spine  by  nature,  have 
lost  their  power,  through  disuse.  The  corset  has 
relieved  them  of  their  duty  and  left  them  idle,  till 
they  have  become  relaxed  and  feeble — ^nay,  have 
shrunk  to  half  size  :  for  muscles,  and  all  the  bo- 
dily organs,  are  strengthened  by  exercise  and  en- 
feebled by  the  want  of  it ;  like  the  memory.  Take 
away  the  corset,  therefore,  and  the  spinal  column 
totters  for  lack  of  support. 

This  debility  must  be  fought  against.  The  cor- 
set must  be  left  off  for  several  hours  every  day,  and 
for  a  longer  and  longer  time  daily.  While  it  is  off, 
the  whole  body  most  be  rubbed  briskly,  and  as  hard 
as  can  well  be  endured,  for  15  or  20  minutes  at  a 
time,  with  a  coarse  towel,  or  flesh-brush ;  and  the 
patient  must  ride  on  horseback,  or  walk,  till  some- 
what fatigued — keeping  as  erect  as  possible.  One 
or  more  companions  ought  to  cheer  these  walks 
and  rides,  with  lively  conversation.  The  rubbing 
should  be  done  by  the  patient  as  far  as  practicable : 
and  then  by  a  servant  or  friend.  When  the  corset 
is  put  on  again,  it  should  be  made  no  tighter  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the  frame  :  and 
the  degree  of  tightness  should  be  lessened  every 
day — as  it  may  readily  bo,  while  the  muscles  re- 
gain their  strength.  After  dry-rubbing  for  some 
days,  it  may  be  well  to  apply  some  cold  water  with 

*  The  disphnigm  is  a  strong  membrane,  stretching  some- 
what horizontally  across  tbe  hollow  of  the  trunk,  just  be- 
low the  lungs  and  heart ;  dividing  the  chest,  or  thorax^  from 
the  cMomen^  or  lower  cavity,  in  which  are  the  stomach,  &c> 

t  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  natacU  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  lean  jUak.  Towards  the  joints,  this  hsT' 
dens  snd  shrinks  into  mdM. 
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ft  sponge  or  the  huid,  and  then  rub  dry  with  the 
coarse  towel. 

This  plan  parsued  for  a  few  months — ^perhaps 
even  for  six  weeks— will  cause  the  wasted  mus- 
cles to  swell  and  strengthen  so,  that  the  corset  may 
be  laid  aside  altogether  :  as  it  should  be,  the  mo- 
ment it  can  be  spared — Laid  aside,  neyer,  never  to 
be  resumed,  unless  an  anti-tight-lacing  physician 
should  deliberately  prescribe  it.  For  all  doctors 
are  not  to  be  trusted  on  this  subject,  any  more  than 
upon  the  question  of  total  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits.  Some  have  their  predilections  for  strong 
drink :  these  advise  its  use,  and  thus  multiply 
drunkards.  Some  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  cor- 
sets; and  thus  lay  many  a  poor  girl  in  her  grave, 
after  a  rickety  and  painful  life  of  burdensome  years. 

Bless  you,  my  child — and  save  you  from  all  such 
wretchedness-sprays 

Your  loving  uncle,  G.  T. 


MRS.  H£MANS. 

BT    H.     T.    TUCKIBMAN. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  regarding  the  rights 
and  sphere  of  woman.  The  topic  has  become  trite. 
One  branch  of  the  discussion,  however,  is  worthy 
of  careful  notice — ^the  true  theory  of  cultivated 
and  liberal  men  on  the  subject.  This  has  been 
greatly  misunderstood.  The  idea  has  been  often 
suggested  that  man  is  jealous  of  his  alleged  intel- 
lectual superiority,  while  little  has  bben  advanced 
in  illustration  of  his  genuine  reverence  for  female 
character.  Because  the  other  sex  cannot  always 
find  erudition  so  attractive  as  grace  in  woman — 
and  strong  mental  traits  so  captivating  as  a  beautiful 
disposition,  it  is  absurdly  argued  that  mind  and 
learning  are  only  honored  in  masculine  attire. 
The  truth  is,  men  of  feeling  instinctively  recog- 
nize something  higher  than  intellect.  They  feel 
that  a  noble  and  true  soul  is  greater  and  more  de- 
lightful than  mere  reason,  however  powerful ;  and 
they  know  that  to  this,  extensive  knowledge  and 
active  logical  powers  are  not  essential.  It  is  not 
the  attainments,  or  the  literary  talent,  that  they 
would  have  women  abjure.  They  only  pray  thiu 
through  and  above  these  may  appear  the  woman. 
They  desire  that  the  harmony  of  nature  may  not 
be  disturbed ;  that  the  essential  foundations  of  love 
may  not  be  invaded ;  that  the  sensibility,  delicacy 
and  quiet  enthusiasm  of  the  female  heart  may  con- 
tinue to  awaken  in  man  the  tender  reverence,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  elevating  of  his  sentiments. 

Portia  is  highly  intellectual;  but  even  while  array- 
ed in  male  costume  and  enacting  the  public  advo- 
cate, the  essential  and  captivating  characteristics 
of  her  true  sex  inspire  her  mien  and  language. 
Vittoria  Colonna  was  one  of  the  most  gifM  spirit! 


of  her  age — ^the  favorite  companion  of  Michiel 
Aagelo,  but  her  life  and  works  were  bat  tbe  eloquent 
development  of  exalted  womanhood.     Madaiu 
Roland  displayed  a  strength  of  character  singularlj 
heroic,  but  her  brave  dignity  was  perfectly  fenmiiie. 
Isabella  of  Spain  gave  evidence  of  a  mind  raouk- 
ably  comprehensive,  and  a  lars  degree  of  jn^- 
ment ;  yet  in  perusing  her  history,  we  ue  Deier 
beguiled  from  the  feeling  of  her  queeoly  cbaneier. 
There  is  an  essential  quality  of  sex,  to  be  felt 
rather  than  described,  and  it  is  when  this  ismamd, 
that  a  feeling  of  disappointment  is  the  cooMqseaee. 
It  is  as  if  we  should  find  violets  growing  on  a  till 
tree.     The  triumphs  of  mind  always  oomoud 
respect,  but  their  style  and  trophies  have  direise 
complexions  in  the  two  sexes.    It  tB  oolj  vtai 
these  distinctions  are  lost,  that  they  fail  to  iDtensi 
It  matters  not  how  erudite  or  mentally  gifted  i 
woman  may  be,  so  that  she  reroaioo  ia  nanDer  lai 
feeling  a  woman.     Such  is  the  idea  tkit  nan 
loves  to  see  realised ;  and  in  cherishiDg  it,  he  giro 
the  highest  proof  of  his  estimation  of  voou. 
He  delights  to  witness  the  exercise  of  her  aoUetf 
prerogative.    He  is  charmed  to  behold  ber  is  the 
most  efiective  attitude.     He  appreciates  too  tnJy 
the  beauty  and  power  of  her  nature  to  wish  to  mc 
it  arrayed  in  any  hot  a  becoming  drees.   There  ii 
such  a  thing  as  female  science,  philoeopbj  ud 
poetry,  as  there  is  female  physiognomy  and  taste; 
not  that  their  absolute  qualities  difiier  in  the  tm 
sexes,  but  their  relative  aspect  is  distioct.  Theii 
sphere  is  as  large  and  high,  and  inibitelj  more 
delicate  and  deep  than  that  of  man,  though  notao 
obvious.      When  they  overstep  their  appropiiatt 
domain,  much  of  their  mental  infhieoce  ia  ^ 
Freely  and  purely  exerted,  it  is  at  once  lecogoivd 
and  loved.     Man  delights  to  meet  womao  ia  the 
field  of  letters  as  well  as  in  the  arena  of  social  hfr. 
There  aJso  is  she  his  better  aagel.    With  tvi^ 
site  satisfaction  he*  learns  at  her  feet  the  lessoas 
of  mental  refinement  and  moral  sensibility.  Fron 
her  teachings  he  catches  a  grace  and  sentiiDeot 
unwritten  by  his  own  sex.     Especially  io  poetrj. 
beams,  with  starlike  beauty,  the  light  of  her  sool. 
There  he  reads  the  records  of  a  woman's  heart. 
He  hears  from  her  own  lips  how  the  chamtf  « 
nature  and  the  mysteries  of  life  have  wrooght  a 
her  bosom.     Of  such  women,  Mrs.  Hemaos  iathe 
most  cherished  of  our  day. 

Life  is  the  prime  source  of  literature,  sad  e^ 
pecially  of  its  most  efiective  and  oDivenal  deput- 
ments.  Poetry  should  therefore  be  the  offspns^ 
of  deep  experience.  Otherwise  it  is  wperficsl 
and  temporary.  What  phase  of  existence  is  chief- 
ly revealed  to  woman !  Which  domain  of  expe- 
rience is  she  best  fitted  by  her  nature  and  postti<« 
to  illustrate!  Undoubtedly,  the  influence  and  pov«T 

of  the  affections.  In  these  her  destiny  is  more 
completely  involved,  through  these  her  mind  iu>i* 
excluaively  acts,  than  is  the  case  with  ow  *^ 
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Acctfdioglj,  her  insight  is  greater,  and  her  inte- 
rest more  ezteosiTe  in  the  sphere  of  the  heart. 
With  a  quicker  sympathy,  and  a  finer  perception, 
will  she  enter  into  the  history  and  results  of  the 
affections.    Accordingly,  wh^i  the  mantle  of  song 
falls  upon  a  woman,  we  cannot  hut  look  for  new 
rerelitions  of  sentiment.    Not  that  the  charms  of 
lature  and  the  majesty  of  great  events  may  not 
appropriately  attract  her  nuse ;  bat  with  and  around 
these,  if  she  is  a  true  poetess,  we  see  ever  en- 
twined the  delicate  flowers  that  flourish  in  tke  at- 
Bosphere  of  home,  and  are  reared  to  full  maturity 
only  oader  the  training  of  woman.    Thus  the  po- 
etic in  her  character  finds  free  development.    She 
ean  here  speak  with  authority.     It  is,  indeed,  irre- 
rereot  to  dictate  to  genius,  but  the  themes  of  fe* 
male  poetiy  are  written  in  the  very  structure  of 
the  sooL    Pdliticsl  economy  may  find  devotees 
UDODg  the  gentler  sex ;  and  so  an  ap(Hroach  to  the 
meatal  hardihood  of  Lady  Macbeth  may  appear 
once  in  the  eoorse  of  an  age ;  whereas,  every  yesx 
ve  light  on  the  traces  of  a  Juliet,  a  Cleopatra  and 
ao  Isahel.    The  spirit  of  Mrs.  Hemans  in  all  she 
lus  written,  is  essentially  feminine.    Various  as 
ue  her  sobjects,  they  are  stamped  with  the  same 
image  and  snperscription.     She  has  drawn  her 
prerailing  vein  of  feeling  from  one  source.     She 
Ills  thrown  over  all  her  effusions,  not  so  much 
tbe  draperr  of  knowledge,  or  the  light  of  extensive 
Bbserration,  as  the  warm  and  shifting  hues  of  the 
keart   These  she  had  at  command.    She  knew 
tlKir  effects,  and  felt  their  mystery.    Hence  the 
lavish  confidence  with  which  she  devoted  them  to 
tbe  creations  of  fancy  and  the  iUostration  of  truth. 
From  the  voice  of  her  own  consciousness,  Mrs. 
Hemans  realised  what  a  capacity  of  joy  and  sor- 
'ov,  of  strength  and  weakness,  exists  in  the  hu- 
BttQ  heart    This  she  made  it  her  study  to  unfold. 
The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy  is, 
^  Byron  said  when  it  appeared,  a  very  good  poem. 
It  >s  a  fine  specimen  of  heroic  verse.    The  sub- 
ject is  treated  with  judgment  and  ability,  and  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  work  is  precisely  what 
the  oecasioQ  demanded.    Still  we  feel  that  any 
coltirated  and  ideal  naind  might  have  produced  the 
P^tn-   There  are  no  peculiar  traits,  no  strikingly 
^giittl  conceptions.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
^veral  of  the  long  pieces.     It  is  in  the  Songs  of 
the  Affections  and  the  Records  of  Woman  that  the 
poetess  b  pre-eminently  excellent.    Here  the  field 
t>  emphatically  her  own.     She  ranges  it  with  a 
«ee  step  and  a  queenly  bearing;  and  every  where 
fteh  flowers  spring  up  in  her  path,  and  a  glowing 
I^Qsphere,  like  the  rosy  twilight  of  her  ancestral 
■^,  enlivens  and  illumines  her  progress.     In 
*e*  tsysterions  ties  of  love,  there  is  to  her  a 
**tU  of  poetry.    She  not  only  celebrates  their 
**ngth  and  mooms  their  fragility,  but  with  pensive 
^  dwells  on  their  eternal  destiny.    The  birth, 
^  growth,  the  decline,  the  sacrifices,  the  whole 


morality  and  spirituality  of  human  love,  is  recog- 
nized and  proclaimed  by  her  muse.  Profoundly 
dees  she  feel  the  richness  and  the  sadness,  the 
glory  and  the  gloom,  involved  in  the  affections. 
She  thinks  it 

A  fearful  thing  that  love  and  death  may  dwell 
In  tbe  same  world ! 

And  reverently  she  declares  that 

He  that  sits  abore 
In  his  eaJro  g1orT»  will  foifive  the  love 
His  creatures  bear  each  other,  even  if  blent 
With  a  vain  worship  ;  for  its  close  is  dim 
Ever  with  grief,  which  leads  the  wrong  son)  back  to  Him. 

Devotion  continually  blends  with  and  exalts  her 

views  of  human  sentiment : 

I  know,  I  know  our  Ioto 

Shall  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above, 

By  its  undying  fervor. 

•  •  • 

Oh !  we  have  need  of  patient  faith  below, 
To  cleajT  away  the  mysteries  of  wo ! 

Bereavement  has  found  in  Mrs.  Hemans  a  vror- 

thy  recorder  of  its  deep  and  touching  poetry : 

Bat,  oh !  sweet  Friend !  we  dream  not  of  love's  might 

Till  Death  has  robed  with  soft  and  solemn  light 

The  image  we  enshrine  !— Before  thiu  hour. 

We  have  but  climpses  of  the  o'ennastering  power 

Within  us  laid  \—thm  doth  the  spirit-ilame 

With  sword-like  lightning  rend  its  mortal  frame ; 

The  wings  of  that  which  pants  to  foUow  fast, 

Shake  their  clay-bars,  as  with  a  prisoned  blast, — 

The  sea  is  in  oar  souls ! 

•  *  •  • 

But  thou !  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest  home  above. 
Captive  of  earth !  and  canst  thou  dare  to  knef 
To  nurse  such  feelings  as  delight  to  rest- 
Within  that  hallowed  shrine  a  parent's  breast  f 
To  fkx  each  hope,  concentrate  every  tie, 
On  one  frail  iool,-' destined  but  to  die  T 
Yet  mock  the  faith  that  points  to  worlds  of  licht. 
Where  severed  souls,  made  perfect,  rc-unite  7 
Then  tremble  !  cling  to  CTery  passing  joy 
Twined  with  tbe  life  a  moment  may  destroy  i 
If  there  be  sorrow  in  a  parlins  tetir, 
Still  let  "j^MTwr"  Tibrate  on  tnine  ear! 
If  some  bright  hour  on  rapture's  wiox  bath  flown. 
Find  more  than  aocuish  in  the  thought — 'tis  gone ; 
Go !  to  a  voice  such  magic  influence  give. 
Thou  canst  not  lose  its  melody  and  live  ; 
And  make  an  eye  the  lode-star  of  thy  soul. 
And  let  a  glance  the  springs  of  thought  control ; 
Gaze  on  a  mortal  form  with  fond  delight. 
Till  the  fair  vision  mingles  with  thy  sight ; 
There  seek  thy  blessings,  there  repose  thy  trust, 
Lean  on  the  willow,  idolise  the  duat ! 
Then  when  thy  treasure  l>est  repays  thy  care, 
Think  on  that  dread  *'/or<ver,"  and  despair! 

The  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  is  sentiment.  She  sings  fervently 
of  the  King  of  Arragon,  musing  upon  his  slain 
brother,  in  the  midst  of  a  victorious  festival,— of 
the  brave  boy  perishing  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  post  assigned  him  by  his  father,— of  Del 
Carpio,  upbraiding  the  treacherous  king  i — 

"  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light,— be  still!  keep  down  thine 

ire, — 
Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak — ^this  earth  is  noi  my 

sire! 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood 

was  shed, — 
Thou  canst  not — and  a  king  ?— His  dust  be  mouotaios  on 

thy  head !" 

He  loosed  the  steed  ;  his  slack  hand  fell,— upon  the  silent 

face 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look,— then  tunied  from 

that  sad  place : 
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Hit  hope  wM  crushed,  his  after-fafie  untold  in  martial 

strain, — 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills  of  Spain. 

Witli  how  true  a  sympathy  does  she  trace  the  pri- 
son masings  of  Arabella  Stuart,  portray  the  strife 
of  the  heart  in  the  Greek  bride,  ^nd  the  fidelity  of 
woman  in  the  wife  soothing  her  husband^s  dying 
agonies  on  the  wheel!  What  a  pathetic  charm 
breathes  in  the  pleadings  of  the  Adopted  Child,  and 
the  Meeting  of  Tasso  and  his  Sister.     How  well 

she  understood  the  hopelessness  of  ideal  love  ! 

O  ask  notf  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below — 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bid  the  sweet  fountains  flow : 
Few  and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet — 
Such  ties  would  make  this  world  of  ours 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  mere  sensibility  that  the  poetess 
excels.  The  loftiness  and  the  dignity  of  her  sex 
has  few  nobler  interpreters.  What  can  be  finer 
in  its  kind  than  the  Swiss  wife^s  appeal  to  her  hus- 
band's patriotism  ?  Her  poems  abound  in  the  wor- 
thiest appeals  to  woman's  faith  : 

Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep, 
And  patient  smiles  to  wear  throu^  suffering's  hour, 

And  sumless  riches  from  Affection's  deep, 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower ! 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  claj, 

And  to  bewail  their  worship— therefore  pr^y ! 

To  depict  the  parting  grief  of  the  Hebrew  mother, 
the  repentant  tears  of  Coeur  de  Lion  at  his  father's 
bier,  the  home-associations  of  the  Eastern  stranger 
at  the  sight  of  a  palm-tree — ^these,  and  such  as 
these,  were  congenial  themes  to  Mrs.  Hemans. 
Joyous  as  is  her  welcome  to  Spring,  thoughts  of 
the  departed  solemnize  its  beauty.  She  invokes 
the  Ocean  not  for  its  gems  and  buried  gold,  but  for 
the  true  and  brave  that  sleep  in  its  bosom.  The 
bleak  arrival  of  the  New- England  Pilgrims,  and 
the  evening  devotion  of  the  Italian  peasant-girl, 
are  equally  consecrated  by  her  muse.  Where 
there  is  profound  love,  exalted  patriotism,  or  "  a 
faith  touching  all  things  with  hues  of  Heaven," 
there  she  rejoiced  to  expatiate.  Fair  as  Elysium 
appeared  to  her  fancy,  she  celebrates  its  splendor 
only  to  reproach  its  rejection  of  the  lowly  and  the 
loved : 

For  the  most  loved  are  they, 
Of  whom  Fame  speaks  not  with  her  clarion  voice 
In  regal  halls !  the  shades  o'erhung  their  way, 
The  vale  with  its  deep  fountain  is  iheir  choice, 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 
Around  their  steps  !  till  silently  they  die, 
As  a  stream  shrinks  from  summer's  burning  eye. 

And  the  world  knows  not  then. 
Not  then,  nor  ever,  what  pure  thoughts  are  fled ! 
Yet  these  are  they  that  on  the  souls  of  men 
Come  back,  when  night  her  folding  veil  hath  spread. 

The  long  remembered  dead  ! 
But  not  with  tkee  might  aught  save  glorv  dwell — 
Fade,  fade  away,  thou  shore  of  Asphodel ! 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  an  accu- 
rate and  benevolent  observer  of  life,  that  sufifering 
was  essential  to  the  rich  development  of  female 
character.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influence 
of  disappointment  and  trial  in  deepening  and  ex- 


alting the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  From  the 
sentimental  character  of  her  muse,  results  the 
sameness  of  which  some  readers  complain  in  pe- 
rusing her  works.  This  apparent  monotoBy  onij 
strikes  us  when  we  attempt  to  read  sevenl  poems 
consecutively.  But  such  is  not  the  maooer  in 
which  we  should  treat  a  poetess  who  soexcksire- 
ly  addresses  our  feelings.  Like  Petrarch's  son- 
nets, her  productions  delight  most  when  separately 
enjoyed.  Her  careful  study  of  poetry  as  an  art, 
and  her  truly  conscientious  care  in  cboosiDg  her 
language  and  forfning  her  verse,  could  not,  even 
if  it  were  desirable,  prevent  the  fonnation  of  i 
certain  style.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that  her  efforts 
are  unequal.  The  gems,  however,  are  more  pro- 
fusely scattered,  than  through  the  same  amoaot  of 
writing  by  almost  any  modern  poet.  The  depart- 
ment of  her  muse  was  a  hi^h  and  sacred  one. 
The  path  she  pursued  was  one  especially  heroic, 
inasmuch  as  her  efforts  imply  the  exertioD  of  great 
enthusiasm.  Such  lyrics  as  we  admire  in  her 
pages  are  "fresh  from  the  fount  of  feeling.**  Ther 
have  stirred  the  blood  of  thousands.  They  hare 
kindled  innumerable  hearts  on  both  sides  of  the 
sea.  They  have  strown  imperishable  flowers 
around  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  two  nations. 
They  lift  the  thoughts,  like  an  organ^s  peai,  to  a 
"  better  land,"  and  quicken  the  purest  sympatbitJ 
of  the  soul  into  a  truer  life  and  more  poetic  beaoty. 
The  taste  of  Mrs.  Hemans  was  siogularly  ele- 
gant. She  delighted  in  the  gorgeous  and  imposing- 
There  is  a  remarkable  fondness  for  splendid  cod- 
bination,  warlike  pomp  and  knightly  pageaotry  be- 
trayed in  her  writings.  Her  fancy  seems  haib^ 
in  a  Southern  atmosphere.  We  trace  her  Ita^^n 
descent  in  the  very  flow  and  imagery  of  her  Terse. 
There  is  far  less  of  Saxon  boldness  of  design,  aiKl 
simplicity  of  outline,  than  of  the  rich  colorise 
and  luxuriant  grouping  of  a  warmer  clime.  Aids 
to  this  trait  was  her  passion  for  Art.  She  osed 
to  say  that  Music  was  part  of  her  life.  lo  f*^ 
the  mind  of  the  poetess  was  essentially  nKOtoii^' 
Her  muse  was  not  so  easily  awakened  by  the  sight 
of  a  beautiful  object,  as  by  the  records  of  ooUe  ad- 
venture. Her  interest  was  chiefly  excited  by  the 
brave  and  touching  in  human  experience.  N>^^ 
attracted  her  rather  from  its  associations  with  God 
and  humanity,  than  on  account  of  its  abstrart  and 
absolute  qualities.  This  forms  the  great  distjoc- 
tion  between  her  poetry  and  that  of  Wordsworth. 
In  the  midst  of  the  fine  scenery  of  Wales,  her  is- 
fant  faculties  unfolded.  There  began  her  acquaiat- 
ance  with  life  and  books.  We  are  told  of  ^ 
great  facility  in  acquiring  languages,  her  relisi  ot 
Shakspeare  at  the  age  of  six,  and  her  extraordioaiy 
memory.  It  is  not  diflScult  to  understand  bo»  her 
ardent  feelings  and  rich  imagination  developed 
with  peculiar  individuality  under  sach  circsmsttfi- 
ces.  Knightly  legends,  tales  of  martial  enter- 
prize — ^the  poetry  of  courage  and  derotioo,  6«»" 
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Dated  ber  from  the  first.  But  when  her  deeper 
feelings  were  called  into  play,  and  the  latent  sen- 
sibilities of  her  natare  sprang  to  conscious  action, 
much  of  this  native  romance  was  transferred  to  the 
scenes  of  real  life,  and  the  struggles  of  the  heart. 
The  earlier  and  most  elaborate  of  her  poems 
are ,  iji  a  great  measure,  experimental.  It  seems  as 
i(  a  casual  fancy  for  the  poetic  art  gradually  matured 
into  a  devoted  love.  Mrs.  Hemans  drew  her  power 
less  from  perception  than  sympathy.  Enthusiasm, 
rather  than  graphic  talent,  is  displayed  in  her  verse. 
We  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  remarkable  pictures 
of  the  outward  world.  Her  great  aim  was  not  so 
mach  to  describe  as  to  move.  We  discover  few 
scenes  drawn  by  her  pen,  which  strike  us  as  won- 
derfully true  to  physical  fact.  She  does  not  make 
lis  see  so  much  as  feel.  Compared  with  most  great 
poets,  she  saw  but  little  of  the  world.  The  great- 
er part  of  ber  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  Her 
bowledge  of  distant  lands  was  derived  from  books. 
Benee  she  makes  little  pretension  to  the  poetry  of 
tbservation.  Sketches  copied  directly  from  the 
isible  universe,  are  barely  encountered  in  her 
rorks.  For  such  portraiture  her  mind  was  not 
^onarkably  adapted.  There  was  another  process 
ir  more  congenial  to  het — ^the  personation  of 
eiing.  She  loved  to  sing  of  inciting  events,  to 
)DteaipIate  her  race  in  an  heroic  attitude,  to  ex- 
ore  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and,  amid  the  shadows 
'  despair  and  the  tumult  of  passion,  point  out 
tme  element  of  love  or  faith  unquenched  by  the 
c»rm.  Her  strength  lay  in  earnestness  of  soul, 
er  best  verses  glow  with  emotion.  When  once 
Illy  interested  in  a  subject,  she  cast  over  it  such 
I  air  of  feeling  that  our  sympathies  are  won  at 
ice.  We  cannot  but  catch  the  same  vivid  im- 
ession ;  and  if  we  draw  from  her  pages  no  great 
unber  of  definite  images,  we  cannot  but  imbibe 
hat  is  more  valuable — the  warmth  and  the  life 
'  pore,  lofty  and  earnest  sentiment. 


LOWELL'S  POEMS.* 

We  hare  here  h  volume  of  Poems,  of  a  loftier  rank 
magbout,  performing  more  tnily  the  Poet*s  doty,  whereby 
upeaika  to  men's  conditions,  showing  fresher  sympathies 
id  moie  tender  sensibilities,  than  any  we  have  witnessed 
tse  many  long  days.  In  fact  we  find  in  it,  beauties,  and 
Mjciations  peculiar  to  the  writer  himself;  beauties,  which 
ith  a!l  our  Poets  we  have  never  seen  before,  which  as  it 
s  fallen  to  the  lot  of  none  other  to  afford  us,  and  as  they 
d  not  their  counterparts,  except  of  another  nature,  bring 
ar  auUkor  to  eminence  by  a  road  hitherto  almost  untra^ 
iietL  We  have  been  told  that  a  country  like  ours,  with  its 
gbif  works  of  nature,  could  not  but  inspire  some  of  us, 
i  five  birth  to  a  nation  of  Poets.  The  path,  thus  point- 
out,  has  been  worn  smooth,  and  it  is  a  relief  when  we 
I  say,  *'  character-writers*'  too,  are  among  us.  The  nice 
erimiimtion  shown  in  this  chaste  volume,  in  reaching  the 

A  Year's  Life.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.    Boston :  C. 
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secret  springs  of  man's  heait,  and  delineating  the  various 
effects  of  their  machinery  upon  the  character,  are  so  marked, 
so  preeminent,  that  we  find  here  the  author  almost  sole  oc- 
cupant of  this  guest-chamber  in  the  Temple ; 


fi 


—jurat  ire  jugia  qui  nulla  priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo." 

We  trembled  at  first,  with  light  flutterings,  lest  lanthe.  Trend, 
Isabel,  and  the  sonnets  on  names  might  have  a  repeated  idea, 
a  corresponding  trait,  a  point  of  union  somewhere,  which 
should  render  them  parallel ;  but,  though  all  were  lovely, 
none  were  alike.  Out  of  them  might  grow  as  true  a  wo- 
man as  the  world  ever  saw.  To  imagine  such  an  one,  is 
worth  living  for.  "  £aiih*8  noblest  thing,— a  woman  per- 
fected," might  here  find  rules  of  conduct,  which  evidently 
arise  from  deep  wisdom,  and  pure  thought.  With  all  this 
we  remark,  from  its  surpassingly  beautiful  dedication  to 
the  plaintive  pleadings  of  "  L'Euvoy,*'  a  spirit  of  tender- 
ness towards  woman,  with  which  man  may  feel  proud  to 
be  stimulated  in  these  case-hardening  days. 

Some  of  these  have  already  appeared  in  our  former  nom- 
bers,  and  we  are  happy  to  add  further  prools  to  the  position 
we  have  taken. 

Her's  is  a  spirit  deep  and  crystal-clear ; 
Calmly  beneath  her  earnest  face  rt  lies, 
Vree  without  boldness,  meek  without  a  fear. 
Quicker  to  look  than  speak  its  sympathies ; 
Far  down  into  her  large  and  patient  eyes 
T  gaze,  deep-drinking  of  the  mfinite. 
As,  in  the  mid-watch  of  a  clear,  still  night, 

I  look  into  the  fathomless  blue  skies. 

*  «  «  • 

Exceeding  pleasant  to  mine  eyes  is  she  : 
Like  a  lone  star  through  riven  storm-clouds  seen 
By  sailors,  tempest-tost  upon  the  sea. 
Telling  of  rest  and  peaceful  heavens  nigh, 
Unto  mv  soul  her  star-like  soul  hath  been. 
Her  sight  as  full  of  hope  and  calm  to  me  ;— 
For  she  unto  herself  hath  bnilded  high 
A  home  serene,  wherein  to  lay  her  bead. 
Earth's  noblest  thing, — a  Woman  perfected. 

We  find  here  also  precepts  of  wisdom,  and  a  trust  in 
moral  strength  to  guide  our  lives,  a  delightful  freedom  from 
all  repining,  shed  like  dew  upon  sunburnt  flowers,  over  the 
hearts  of  world-stricken  men.  Our  "  weary  packs"  grow 
light,  and  we  go  with  the  poet,  (for  he  has  wondrous  power 
in  leading  us  wheresoever  he  listeth,  and  that  too  without 
apparent  art,)  beggars  through  the  world,  joyously  culling 
virtues  from  nature's  various  works.  He  shows  the  spirit 
of  an  "  alchemist  who  would  extract  from  dost  and  ashes, 
the  essence  of  perpetual  youth,  tempt  coy  truth  in  many 
light  and  airy  forms  from  the  bottom  of  her  well,  and  dis- 
cover one  crumb  of  comfort,  or  one  grain  of  good,  in  the 
commonest  and  least  regarded  matter,  that  passes  through 
his  crucible."  For  his  sake  we  would  respect  the  Beggar 
clothed  with  a  moral  sublimity.  That  confiding  trust  of 
which  we  have  spoken  and  the  evident  skill  with  which  he 
has  read  the  Book  of  Nature,  as  opened  both  in  earth  and 
man,  out  of  which  lesson  this  trust  may  grow,  show  us  how 
thorough  a  thinker  he  is,  and  how  surely  he  has 

**  held  high  converse  with  the  godlike  few. 
Who  to  th'  enraptured  heart,  and  ear,  and  eye» 
Teach  beauty,  virtue,  truth,  and  love  and  melody.** 

And  even  when  "  all  things  are  sad*'  he  shows  why,  in  the 
following  exquisite  song. 

SONG. 

All  things  are  sad : — 
I  go  and  ask  of  Memory, 
That  she  tell  sweet  tales  to  me 

To  make  me  glad ; 

And  she  takes  me  by  the  hand, 

Leadeth  to  old  places, 

Showeth  the  old  faces 

In  her  hazy  mirage-land ; 

O,  her  voice  is  sweet  and  low, 

And  her  eyes  are  fresh  to  mine 
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As  the  dew 

Gleaming  thron^h 
The  half-unfolded  eglantine, 
Long  ago,  Long  ago ! 
But  I  feel  that  I  am  only 
Yet  more  sad,  and  yet  more  lonely ! 

Then  I  turn  to  blae-eyed  Hope, 
And  beg  of  her  that  she  will  ope 
Her  polden  gatea  for  me ; 
She  18  fair  and  full  of  grace. 
But  she  hath  the  form  and  face 
Of  her  mother  Memory ; 
Clear  as  air  her  glad  voice  ringethy 
JoyoQS  are  the  songs  she  singeth, 
Yet  I  hear  them  mournfully  ;^ 
They  are  songs  her  mother  taught  beci- 
Crooning  to  her  infant  dAUghter* 
As  she  la?  upon  her  knee. 
Many  little  ones  she  bore  me. 
Woe  is  me  !  in  by-gone  hours, 
Who  dtinced  along  and  sang  before  me, 
Scattering  the  way  with  flowers ; 

One  by  one 

They  are  gone, 
And  their  silent  graves  are  seen, 
Shining  fresh  with  mosses  green, 
Where  the  rising  sunbeams  slope 
0*er  the  dewy  land  of  Hope. 

But  when  sweet  Memory  faileth, 
And  hope  looks  strange  and  cold ; 
When  youth  no  more  availetb. 
And  Grief  grows  over  bold ; — 
When  softest  winds  are  dreary, 
And  Summer  sunlight  weary, 
And  sweetest  things  uncheery, 

We  know  not  why  ;-^ 
When  the  crown  of  our  desires 
Weighs  upon  the  brow  and  tires. 

And  we  would  die, 
Die  for,  ah !  we  know  not  what ; 
Something  we  seem  to  have  forgot, 
Something  we  had,  and  now  have  not ; 
.    When  the  present  is  a  weicht 
And  the  future  seems  our  foe, 
And  with  shrieking  eyes  we  wait. 
As  one  who  dreads  a  sudden  blow 
In  the  dark,  he  knows  not  whence ; — 
When  Love  at  last  his  bright  eye  closes, 
And  the  bloom  upon  his  face. 
That  lends  him  such  a  living  grace, 
Is  a  shadow  from  the  roses 
Wherewith  we  have  decked  his  bier, 
Because  he  once  was  passing  dear ; — 
When  we  feel  a  leaden  sense 
Of  nothingness  and  impotence, 

Till  we  ^row  mad, — 
Then  the  body  saith, 
"  There*s  but  one  true  faith ; 

All  things  are  sad !" 

Thus  he  speaks  to  as,  words  we  have  felt  without  the 

power  of  utterance.    The  heart  burnings,  and  writhings  of 

the  soul  when  weighed  down  with  thoughts,  which  we  find 

no  vent  for,  no  word-sofienings  like  the  tear-aoftenings  of 

grief,— when  we  feel  how 

**  Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped, 
Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is," 

find  here  a  sure  relief.  In  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
style,  we  feel  that  all  these  emotions  we  have  experienced, 
are  clothed  for  us  sweetly, — and  brought  home  to  our  hearts, 
like  little  children  welcomed  from  their  wanderings.  Let 
the  mother  read  in  Threnodia,  the  beantiful  lesson  her  de- 
parted child  has  taught; — ^let  him  whose  soul  has  been 
stirred  by  music,  see  its  diflferent  workings  in  each  chang- 
ing verse  of  "  Music,'* — now  soothed  and  lying  with  droop- 
ing eyes,— now  borne  on  with  the  rolling  thunder,~now 
charmed,  fearing  to  speak,  fearing  to  move, 

"  Lest  I  should  break  the  spell  I  love,"— 

now  merrily  floating  on  the  bright  waves  of  song,  listening 
to  the  ripples  at  the  prow,— now  feeling 

I  have  drunk  of  the  drink  of  immortals, 
I  have  drunk  of  the  life-giving  wine, 


And  now  I  may  pass  the  bright  poilali 

That  open  into  a  realm  dirioe! 
I  have  drunk  it  Uirough  mine  ears 

In  the  ecstasy  of  sonr, 
When  mine  eyes  would  fill  with  tean 

That'  its  life  were  not  more  long ; 

I  have  dntnk  it  through  mine  eyes 

In  beauty's  every  shape. 
And  now  around  my  soul  it  lies, 

No  juice  of  earthly  grape ! 
Wings !  wings  are  given  to  me, 

1  can  flatter,  1  can  rise ; 
Like  a  new  life  gushinc  throu^  me, 

Sweep  the  heavenly  narmoniet ! 

and  they  will  wonder  how  true  to  their  heaita  is  crrry  Lm. 
The  choice  similes,  always  true,  ezpretsire,  e«eh  ei- 
actly  fitted  for  its  ofiice,  delight  us.  The  beastiful  nckt 
of  children  in  their  play,  roguishly  restrainini  the  gB^of 
water  from  a  pump,  shouting  merrily,  with  their  mj  hm, 
came  before  us  in  a  lovely  group,  as  we  read  the  Sound  n 
Caroline,  all  so  nicely  applicable  to  her  checked  oiitb. 
The  twinkling  of  her  eyes  was  seen  with  an  effect  far  !«• 
yosd  the  power  of  Painting,  the  first-bom  of  Poetry,  tote* 
stow.  They  are  all  aitistically  interwoteo,— the  portniu 
all  drawn  with  a  power  we  are  accustomed  to  al!o«b 
Painting  alone.  We  give  Caroline  as  oar  fiist-bre,  tfaragji 
our  heart  may  now  incline  to  the  more  matronly  Aoae. 

A  staidness  sobers  o'er  her  pretty  face, 
Which  something  but  ill-hidden  in  her  ejes, 
And  a  quaint  look  about  her  lips  denies ; 
A  lingering  love  of  cirlhood  vou  can  trace 
In  her  checked  laugh  and  half-restrained  paee ; 
Ajid,  when  she  bears  heiself  most  womsaij, 
It  seems  as  if  a  watchful  mother's  eye 
Kept  down  with  sobering  glance  her  childiih  gnoe; 
Yet  oftentimes,  her  nature  gashes  free 
As  water  long  held  back  by  little  hands, 
Within  a  pomp,  and  let  forth  suddenly, 
Until,  her  task  remembering,  she  stands 
A  moment  silent,  smiling  doubtfully. 
Then  laughs  aloud  and  scorns  her  hsled  bsndi. 
The  style  of  the  Book,  partaking  of  the  qaaintDessoTtlif 
parest  wells  of  English  found  in  our  old  Poets,  lo  kDra* 
tably  disregarded  at  the  present  day,  seems  finely  M  '>» 
the  tenor  of  the  author's  thoughts.    It  does  our  so«l  H 
to  see  the  noble  old  Saxon  tongue,  for  which  «e  hire » 
vast  a  reverence,  and  which  can  boast  of  so  modi  bentf, 
whose  antiquity  should  insure  it  respect,  chosea,«tieaio 
many  of  us  are  losing  this  sffection.    We  art  giad  to  ?(( 
Spenser  and  his  companions,  Shakspeare,  Wdster,  umI 
the  **  golden-mouthed"  Taylor,  called  opoo  for  dnostu 
from  the  sweet  waters  of  their  never-failing  loa»'«^ 
These  men  we  love,  and  he  who  goes  to  then  for  ^^ 
standard,  opens  an  avenae  to  oar  heart,— or  rather  fis^ 
one  already  open  and  paved.    Beside  this  deligbifol  attiKi 
a  mellow  light  is  shed  over  the  whole  book,  breaiiai^  i^ 
now  and  then  into  brilliant  flashes.    He  who  has  dose  im 
duty  as  a  moral  creators,  must  feel  that  he  should  htve  M 
these  thoughta,  so  pure  and  true,  himself ;  sad  the  faetsuM 
trait  in  the  character  of  lanthe,  of  whom  he  says 

Early  and  late,  at  her  soul'agate. 
Sits  chsstity  in  warder  wise, 
No  thought  unchallenged,  smsll  or  great, 
Goes  thence  into  her  eyes ; 
Nor  may  a  low,  unworthy  fboogfat 
Beyond  that  virgin  warder  win,  ^^ 

Nor  one,  whose  paas-word  is  not  "oojlift 
May  go  without  or  enter  in, 
is  apparently,  a  ruling  principle  with  the  sotbor  bimseif. 

When  we  think  how  naany  of  the  mighty  multiuidr  » 
writers  among  us,  daily  increasing,  most  neeetssnty  t'-i 
into  oblivion,  although  much  merit  may  go  with  awy  tiics 
fated,  as  time  rolls  on,  we  indulge  a  hope  that  ibis  \a^* 
book  will  still  go  on  its  mission,  aided  in  its  work  by  i^^ 
further  producte  from  the  same  mind.  That  the  author  l«» 
the  holiness  of  the  Poet's  work,  we  have  cridence  so  str«|. 
that,  in  hoping  thas,  we  do  it  without  trembUng  u<i  ^^' 
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UNES. 

WRITTEN   IN   SICKNESS. 

BT  MRS.  S.  J.  BAMES. 

Wnirisome  nights,  and  long,  long,  lonely  days, 
II  xv<-  \ty  the  chast^ner  been  to  me  appointed — 
lit  :tlih  5  balmy  oil,  that  erst  my  head  anointed, 
6iimi>  low  in  Ufc*8  frail  lamp;  and  Mind  essays 
k  raiD,  to  lifi  Thought's  weak  and  fluttering  pinion, 
Abore  this  world*8  dominion ! 

\^m  «badow9,  bora  of  loneliness  and  pain, 
iU»r.nd  my  low  ooach  and  darken'd  chamber  hover ; 
And  O,  bow  tax  acqaaintance,  friend,  and  lorer, 

\pf  fixND  me  put.    My  heart  mast  yearn  in  Tain 
For  your  kind  voices,  Father  and  tender  Mother, 
Sister,  and  dearest  Brofher ! 

hi  *  parted  far  from  the  d6ar  household  band  ; 
Uincly  and  sad  on  the  sick  bed  I  languish — 
^'eary  and  faint,  and  worn  with  mental  anguish — 

S'o  cbri  ring  Toicc — no  soft  supporting  hand 
.Locth  the  bruised  reed  that  fast  is  breaking— 
With  none  to  heed  its  aching  ! 

^'.h  none,  my  Soul  ?  O  where  is  then  thy  God  I 
His  counteBance  is  never  from  thee  hidden — 
Tz^-'a  mariiMir  not — but  do  as  thou  art  bidden, 

iod  oir-ekly  pass  under  the  scourging  rod. 
T4KH1  hoMi  felt  the  peace  this  sentence  giveth-— 
**  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth !" 

hirutt  in  Hearen,  submissirely  I  bow. 

if  ^1  that  I  have  known  of  grief  and  sickness, 

Bat  purify  my  heart — ^perfect  ray  strength  in  weakness — 
r>a  not  in  vain  this  aching  heart  and  brow ! 

0'  nrengthenThou!  and  guide  Thought's  drooping  pinion 
Above  this  world's  dominion  ! 

Rnnea'a  Place,  April,  1841. 


THE  L.VNGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS.* 

In  the  East  the  men  care  little  for  flowers  of  riietoric ; 
z,  on  the  other  hand,  the  women  are  well  versed  in  the 
ptnric  of  flowers.  A  bouquet  is  a  discourse  with  its  ez- 
i:im  and  its  peroration ;  each  flower  is  a  Ciceronian  pe- 
>d  The  most  delicate  shades  of  sentiment,  the  most 
H\e  ideas  of  the  heart's  metaphysics,  can  all  be  express- 

xn  the  language  of  flowers.  In  the  midst  of  a  parterre, 
t  « omen  of  the  East  find  a  library.  In  a  bouquet,  they 
n  tell  ad  which  has  been  written  in  the  old  romances  of 
17  ^ry,  or  the  modern  romances  of  our  time.  The  form, 
rfume,  and  color  of  flowers,  constitute  the  grammatical 
3::y  of  this  language  of  love.    The  endless  combination 

thr«e  three  elements,  forms  a  syntax  which  the  women 
idily  understand ;  but  the  men  are  not  so  quick  in  com- 
rnendiDg  the  ingenuity  of  this  colored  language,  or  the 
Id  6gures  of  this  perfumed  rhetoric. 
E'j^ene  Gallois  had  gone  to  Egypt  with  a  grest  love  for 
^  arts.  He  had  studied  painting  and  sculpture  in  France, 
131  n,  and  Italy ;  but  looking  upon  the  catholic  art  as 
?rely  a  dead  body  which  they  vainly  attempted  to  gal- 
r>ixe,  and  on  that  which  was  springing  up  as  a  feeble  imi- 
ion  of  the  past,  he  bad  come  to  seek  in  the  East  a  new 
f  pi  ration.  The  moial  East,  said  he  to  himself,  has  been 
•ilier  painted  nor  sculptured ;  denied  to  art  by  the  Pro- 
pt,  the  human  form  most,  there,  hare  acquired  in  nature 

*  Translated  from  the  French  for  the  Southern  Literary 
[ssenger,  by  Esther  Wetherald,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


a  ravishing  beauty.  There  must  bo  expressions  of  coun- 
tenance which  the  European  pencil  has  never  portrayed, 
as  there  are  certain  passions  and  social  relations  unknown 
at  the  West  All  ought  to  be  summed  up  in  the  head  of 
Mahomet.  What  pleasure  there  would  be  in  reviving  him 
again!  in  painting  him  in  the  diflferent  circumstances  of 
his  life,  as  Jesus  has  been  painted.  I  will  go  into  Syria — 
into  Egypt— into  the  Yemen  !  I  will  study  the  countenan- 
ces of  the  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  the  Arabs ;  snd 
I  will  find  there  the  glorious  face  of  the  husband  of  Aicha. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Redeemer,  is  in  Europe  the  type 
of  woman ;  I  will  create  Fatma,  the  daughter  of  the  Pro- 
phet.   She  shall  be  the  type  of  the  women  of  the  East ! 

Filled  with  these  ideas,  Eugene  Gallois  was  at  Cairo,  en- 
gaged in  drawing  all  that  struck  his  fency,  in  human  forms, 
or  monuments  of  art  Not  far  from  the  gate  of  Bab-el- 
Nasr,  he  had  commenced  drawing  a  very  beautiful  mosque 
He  went,  day  after  day,  to  the  little  square,  accompanied 
by  a  servant  bearing  the  different  implements  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  order  to  finish  the  undertaking,  which  required 
many  sittings,  on  account  of  the  details  of  architecture 
and  ornament.  He  had  taken  his  seat  one  afternoon,  and 
was  alone,  absorbed  in  his  task,  (for  his  servant  had  gone 
to  pray  in  the  mosque)  when,  from  a  neighboring  dwelling, 
a  small  children  towards  him, carrying  in  his  delicate  hand 
a  bouquet  of  flowen.  Eugene  raised  his  head,  and  found 
the  child  so  pretty,  that  he  was  about  to  lay  down  his  pen- 
cil, to  take  him  upon  his  knees  and  caress  him ;  but  the 
little  creature  fled  as  swiftly  as  though  he  possessed  the 
wings  of  the  classical  Cupid,  leaving  him  the  bouquet,  and 
entered  the  house  from  which  be  had  come.  Eugene 
gazed  for  a  long  time,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  door  of  the 
dwelling.  At  length,  perceiving  his  ser%'ant  resuming  his 
slippere  at  the  entrance  of  the  mosque,  he  made  a  sign  for 
him  to  approach. 

"  What  means  this  bouquet,"  said  he,  "  which  a  beauti- 
ful child  has  just  brought  to  me  V* 

"That  aeenu  to  thee  a  bouquet,"  replied  the  servant, "  but 
it  is  a  letter." 

"  And  who  can  write  to  mo  thus  with  flowera  ?" 

"  It  is  probably  a  woman,  for  women  are  very  skilful  in 
this  kind  of  writing."  Then,  inspecting  the  bouquet,  the 
servant  added — *'  Master !  this  may  tell  thee  very  agreeable 
things." 

Eugene  felt  intensely  anxious  to  read  the  booquet,  and 
cursed  the  univenities  of  Europe  for  not  having  dreamed, 
in  the  midst  of  their  scholastic  <rtisA,  of  establishing  a 
coune  of  rhetoric  of  flowers.  **They  made  us  learn," 
said  he  to  himself,  at  great  pains,  dying  and  dead  langua* 
ges,  whilst  they  treated  the  unchangeable  language  of  na- 
ture with  neglect.  Oh  that  I  could  only  underatand  the 
mysterious  alphabet  of  this  embalmed  language !  or  even 
find  an  interpreter  to  tnnriato  this  bouquet !" 

His  ignorance,  and  his  embarrassment  were  noticed  by 
his  servant,  who  said  to  him — ^*' Master,  1  see  thou  under- 
standest  better  the  writing  of  the  pen,  than  that  of  flowen. 
As  to  myself,  I  can  read  neither  one  nor  the  other.  But 
there  is  an  old  woman  in  Cairo,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands this  art,  and  will  tell  thee  all  that  is  written  in  this 
bouquet." 

"  Let  us  seek  her  at  once,"  replied  Eugene,  as  he  closed 
his  box  of  crayons. 

They  were  soon  at  the  dwelling  of  the  old  woman,  a 
confidential  translator  of  the  langusge  of  flowere.  Eugene 
had  hidden  the  bouquet  in  his  bosom,  as  a  lover  conceals 
the  letter  of  his  mistress. 

"  I  rely  upon  your  diseretion,"  said  he  to  her,  presenting 
the  bouquet 

"What  canst  thoo  fear?"  asked  she,  "  these  letten  are 
never  signed ;  for  there  is  no  signature  in  the  language  of 
flowers." 
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"I  will  not,  then,  know  who  writes  to  me?" 

**  Thou  wilt  know  uky  she  writes  to  thee,  but  hnman 
names  belong  to  the  human  voice  \  besides,  what  interest 
could  a  name  possess?  Would  it  make  thee  know  a  woman 
better  whom  thou  hadst  never  seen  t" 

'*  1  cannot,  then,  rtphi  to  it,"  said  Eugene. 

"  Thoa  wilt  reply  in  the  same  manner  as  she  has  written 
to  thee,  and  without  signing  thy  name.  Flowers  are  dis- 
creet,  and  never  name  any  one." 

This  explanatory  preamble  only  excited  the  curiosity  and 
impatience  of  Eugene.  The  old  woman  perceived  it ;  and 
casting  a  rapid  glance  at  the  bouquet  which  she  had  taken 
into  her  hands,  said,  "  This,  my  son,  is  a  simple  note ;  but 
from  its  elegance  of  style,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  she 
who  has  written  it,  is  an  author  of  the  first  merit.*' 

*'  Read  !  read !"  cried  Eugene,  impatiently. 

Then  the  old  woman  put  on  a  solemn  air,  and  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  bouquet,  read  as  follows  : 

"  Thou  comest  each  day,  to  draw  the  mosque  and  its 
colored  stones.  I  behold  thee,  with  pleasure,  attentive  to 
thy  work.  I  envy  the  cupola  and  the  minaret,  because 
thou  lookest  on  them  incessantly.  They  apeak,  doubtless, 
to  thee — thou  appeareat  to  hearken  with  so  much  atten- 
tion. But  can  they  tell  thee  aught  comparable  to  what  I 
shall  tell  thee  7  In  seeing  thee>  I  felt  thou  wert  the  life  of 
my  life.  Thy  image  is  more  deeply  imprinted  on  my  heart, 
than  the  mosque  upon  thy  paper.  A  moment  sufficed  to 
fix  it  there  for  ever,  whilst  thou  hast  been  looking  on  the 
mosque  for  many  days.  Not  being  able  to  speak  to  thee 
with  my  lips,  I  write  with  flowers.  I  send  thee  this  bou- 
quet, a  messenger  from  my  soul.  May  its  brilliant  colors, 
its  symmetry,  and  its  perfume,  be  an  emblem  of  her  who 
loves  thee !" 

**  Wonderful  !**  exclaimed  Eugene,  "  bat  I  wish  to  make 
a  reply." 

"  In  the  same  language  T' 

'*  Certainly ;  I  will  dictate,  and  you  write,"  was  the  reply. 

^  Wait  till  I  send  for  the  paper  and  pen,  said  the  inter- 
petress. 

And  she  whispered  to  her  servant,  who  went  out  and 
soon  returned  carrying  an  enormous  armful  of  different 
kinds  of  flowers,  which  she  threw  on  the  divan.  Then  Eu- 
gene meditated  a  moment  to  collect  his  ideas ;  and  whilst 
he  pronounced  the  following  words,  the  old  woman  selected 
and  grouped  the  flowers  to  compose  the  bouquet-reply : 

"  It  is  true  I  look  on  the  mosque  with  attention ;  my  eye 
seems  to  caress  it,  and  I  uke  its  portrait  as  I  would  that 
of  an  adored  woman.  Yet  its  cupola  and  its  minaret  do 
not  speak  in  so  tender  and  eloquent  a  manner  as  the  flow- 
ers you  have  sent  me.  Ah !  with  bow  much  more  love  I 
should  look  on  you,  if  I  could  have  that  pleasure !  With 
what  delight  I  should  paint  your  image  !  I  came  to  the  East 
to  create  the  imposing  figure  of  the  Prophet,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  daughter.  I  see  many  men,  and  draw  inspira- 
tion from  their  manly  countenances.  B  ut  I  see  few  women, 
and  my  genius  cannot  seise  the  type  of  which  I  am  in 
search.  You  are  perhaps  she  whose  beauty  should  in- 
spire me  with  the  type  of  Fatma." 

"I  have  already  told  thee  that  I  cannot  write  proper 
names  with  flowers!"  interrupted  the  old  woman,  whose 
eyes  and  hands  had  not  ceased  to  naove  whilst  composing 
the  bouquet. 

"Write  as  rou  can;  make  a  periphrase.  I  can  finish 
it,"  said  Eugene,  continuing  to  dicUte  the  reply. 

**  You  should  suffer  me  to  see  you.  I  am  like  a  blind 
man  seeking  to  make  to  himself  an  image  of  light.  Oh, 
in  pity  let  me  look  on  the  sun  of  my  life !" 

Eugene  took  the  bouquet  from  the  hands  of  the  old  wo- 
man. The  mixture  of  flowers  appeared  to  him  very  grace- 
ful, and  very  well  shaded,  which  gave  him  an  high  idea  of 
its  style,  and  seemed  to  him  a  good  augury.    Then,  though 


it  was  time  for  the  sun  to  set,  (and  the  twilight  is  vrrr 
short  in  Egypt)  he  returned  to  the  square  ia  froot  of  1I4 
mosque,  and  aeated  himself  ss  usual,  to  the  great  jcpet  ci' 
his  servant,  who  was  ready  to  fall  asleep.  Some  vm&a 
afWr,  the  little  messenger  came  to  him  without  a  booquft 
He  gave  him  his,  and  wiahed  to  embrace  bim,bat  the  ciu!^: 
escaped  from  his  stni,  and  sped  like  an  tnov  orer  lae 
space  which  separated  him  from  the  boose,  wkereio  k 
disappeared. 

The  next  day,  a  new  booqoet  was  sent  to  Eagae,«iiD 
replied  to  it  in  the  same  manner.  Each  day  the  eones* 
pondenee  was  oonlinued.  Their  letteia  estered  ioto  n 
examination  of  the  moat  aubtle  questions  of  KotiiDeQid) 
metaphysics.  A  romance  of  two  v(4umes  might  ban  bra 
made  from  them,  which  would  have  been  acceptable  »ik 
boudoirs  of  our  fashionable  women.  The  booqueu  bc«aae 
at  length  so  enormous,  that  the  ehikl  oouUi  acaitelyctrr 
tliem ;  and  the  mysterious  correspondent  picaored  ben 
carefully,  that  she  might  read  them  over  ena  after  ucj 
had  faded. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Hasssn  Effendt,  the  naster  of 
the  house  from  whence  caote  the  little  child,  eaietcd  the 
apartment  of  his  wife  Fatma,  (which  he  seldom  did  nnre 
he  had  married  another  whom  he  preferred)  and  was  »• 
tonished  to  find  the  room  encumbered  with  flovcta  aad  boo- 
quets  of  pyramidal  dimensions.  They  were  cfery  when- 
in  the  vases,  upon  the  divans,  in  the  copboarda,  opoa  ik 
carpet  which  covered  the  inlaid  floor,  and  ia  ereiy  oaeM 
vessel  of  the  apartment. 

"  What  means  this  T  exclaimed  he,  "*  thy  apaitacBt  n 
then  a  parterre.  Art  thou  a  flower  merchant?  A&ibe 
gardens  of  Cairo  must  have  been  despoiled  to  sake  tbw 
bouquets !" 

"Alone,  and  abandoned,  I  have  sought  auuaai^^ 
plied  Fatma,  with  downcast  look. 

Hassan  Effendi  was  not  a  man  to  be  sMoaged  vilbd^ 
ceptive  words ;  and  though  he  no  longer  lored  her,  ik 
thought  of  infidelity  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  iteslM 
the  language  of  flowers,  and  the  skill  of  his  wife  u>  ^^ 
art.  Fatma  read  his  thooghts  in  his  coontenanec,  and  «> 
about  to  throw  herself  on  the  bouqueU  and  tear  tbra » 
pieces,  but  recollecting  that  his  suspicions  would  ti^rt:? 
be  confirmed,  she  desisted.  Little  veised  io  the  hic«>? 
of  floweis,  the  hukband  ordered  an  interpicter  10  be  «si 
for.  It  was  the  very  old  woman  who  had  vriittee  ibr  '<** 
ten  for  Eugene.  Fatma  had  barely  time  to  piepait  $(<*^* 
thily  a  bouquet  of  two  words,  which  leqoested  the  old  <o> 
man  to  place  this  correspondence  to  the  aeeoantofoM ci 
her  female  friends,  and  to  read  it  as  such ;  bat  akbosfb 
Hassan  Effendi  had  not  observed  this  tiicheiy.  be  ^ 
pected  some  connivance,  ai»d  ordered  his  sew  *»  w 
sent  for.  Then,  the  unfortonate  Fatma  saw  that  abe* 
loat,  and  rent  all  the  bouqueU  to  pieces.  Hassan  £'»>'> 
immediately  left  her,  exclaiming,  with  the  deepest  vM^ 
tion,  *'  Thou  art  undone '," 

Eugene  was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed.  Be«tf^^ 
desirous  that  his  intrigue  should  be  teiminsled  by  0  i°t^ 
view,  but  he  scarcely  dared  to  hope  for  it.  Fwai  »b»i » 
had  heard  and  read  of  the  women  of  the  Kaat,  ke  ^ 
formed  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  their  viitue,  but  tba  «« 
now  wearing  away.  From  time  to  time  be  oaotenifid  w- 
self  with  caressing  the  laughing  and  plsyiitl  child,  t^  "" 
and  messenger  of  his  mysterious  friend. 

The  day  after  the  acene  we  have  be«i  deKii'w^'"' 
child  came  to  him  with  tearful  eyes,  beaiiog  «  w"^*^ 
bouquet  of  those  sad  and  melancholy  flowen  *^^ 
upon  tombs.  Amongst  them  was  the  mnfkfft  *"''^ 
Nile  bears  upon  iu  waters.  The  sltrmed  £«!««  ^^ 
the  house  of  the  old  woman.  Alas !  he  abnort  co^ 
bended  this  bouquet  of  death.  It  oontaised  the*  »«^ 
FaieweU  dear  friend !  I  am  about  to  die.  itsudiuiv- 
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wben  tk  moon  is  shedding  her  light  oa  the  city  and  coan> 
m  irooad,  I  thall  be  thrown  alive  into  the  Nile  at  the 
footbem  point  of  Che  isle  of  Raondah.  We  are  not  to  see 
each  other  io  this  world !  I  ask  pardon  of  all  those  flowers 
I  have  placked  fiom  their  stems ;  they  hare  given  me  much 
kappisess.  We  shall  see  each  other  in  another  world, 
nbere  ire  shall  oontisue  our  correspondence.  Farewell ! 
Iioloavaittheethere!" 

"I  Till  seek  and  save  her,"  exclaimed  Eugene.  He 
huteocd  to  the  French  quarteis,  and  assembling  some 
](a)t€se  fiibermen,  proceeded  to  spread  an  immense  net  at 
tke  point  of  the  island.  He  and  the  fishennen  then  con- 
rnied  tberaselves,  holding  the  cord  in  their  hands,  and 
wiitiDf  with  iotense  anxiety.  At  midnight  they  heard  the 
ipiask  of  1  hea?y  body  in  the  deep  and  rapid  water ;  and 
•II  was  again  silent  Eugene  and  his  companions  quickly 
divv  in  tke  net,  and  found  it  to  contain  a  sack  which  was 
cioselj  lewed  up.  One  of  the  fishermen  cut  it  open  with 
hit  knife,  and  they  found  that  Fatma  had  only  awoooed. 
Ua  eniel  than  those  who  had  thrown  her  into  the  water, 
(kc  eat  and  viper  which  had  been  given  her  for  companions 
aad  executtoneis  had  left  her  unharmed. 

EvfTOc  gaied  onweariedly  upon  her.  He  had  now  found 
tke  t^  of  woman  which  he  sought.  The  fresh  air  res- 
tored ber  senses ;  she  breathed  and  opened  her  eyes ;  and 
peneiTiog  Eugene,  she  said,  with  ecstasy—"  It  is  thou ! 
aid  tbeie  is  the  bouquet !  Am  I  already  in  that  world  where 
1  vai  to  heboid  thy  face  again  1" 

Inioiicated  with  lore  and  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  so 
o»cb  beaoty,  the  aitist  replied,  **  Yes,  this  is  the  bouquet 
»kich  sared  thee !  It  is  to  these  flowers  thou  owest  thy 
hk,  0  noat  ingenious  and  beautiful  of  women  !'* 

"To  the  fbwen  and  thyself,  dear  friend!  Therefore  I 
vjil  eonsecnte  to  thee  thax  life  thou  hast  saved ;  Ueased  if 
I  any  but  secure  thy  happiness  !" 
Although  devotedly  attached  to  her  country  and  its  flow- 
■n«  tod  particularly  to  th.e  child  she  would  be  compelled 
oleare,  Fatma  promised  to  follow  the  aitist  to  the  end  of 
ke  worid.  But  he  only  csonducted  her  to  the  cmtre  ihetC' 
»(^  that  is  to  ssy  Paris ;  where  she  is  now  engaged  in  teach- 
Bg  the  voBten  of  Franca  the  language  of  flowers. 


PLEASURE  TRIP 
OF  A  GOOD-NATURED  MAN. 

Towards  the  close  of  August,  18 — ,  Philip  Baldwin  and 
Tself  had  made  arrangements  to  leave  town  for  a  few 
iya,  aad  try  the  efl!ects  of  the  pure  mountain  air,  in  resto- 
°S  oQr  languid  frames  to  something  of  their  accuatomed 
for.  The  summer  months,  always  oppressive  in  a  south- 
D  city,  were  unusually  so  in  18 — ,  in  consequence  of  an 
irij  drou^t,  which  prevailed  throughout  Lower  Virginia 
iri/ig  that  year.  Those  whose  recollections  extend  back 
far,  cannot  have  forgotten  the  dingy  and  parched  up  ap- 
vance  which  the  usually  green  fields  of  tlie  James 
irer  low-grounds  presented  towards  the  close  of  the 
Buner  jost  mentioned,  nor  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
rept  thrmgh  the  streets  of  the  good  old  city  of  Richmond, 
tk'every  passing  breese.  After  having  been  confined  to 
i  city  for  more  than  a  year,  spending  most  of  my  time 
a  close,  warm  office,  the  prospect  of  passing  a  few  days 
nag  the  mountains  could  not  be  otherwise  than  agreea- 
'■'  Then,  too,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  my 
»  wonld  not  be  entirely  thrown  away,  even  so  far  as 
r  professional  business  was  concerned,  as  I  had  a  case 
band,  for  the  final  settlement  of  which  it  was  necessary 
thoold  examine  some  papers  on  record  in  the  clerk*s 
ice  in  Staunton  :~aad  rach  a  reflection  aflfords  a  plea- 


sure to  a  young  man  just  commencing  business  for  him- 
self, and  feeling  that  he  must  be  "  the  srchitect  of  his  own 
fortunes,"  which  the  one  who  has  risen  to  eminence  in  his 
profession,  and  is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  thoae 
misgivings  and  anxieties  which  harass  his  younger  brethrem 
knows  not  of. 

For  weeks  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for  our  contem- 
plated trip  had  arrived,  I  had  consoled  myself  in  my  pre- 
sent sufferings,  with  the  prospect  of  the  pleasure  1  should 
enjoy,  when  the  heated  and  dusty  streets  of  the  city 
should  be  exchanged  for  the  mountainous  country  of  West- 
em  Virginia,  with  all  its  endless  diversity  of  surface ; 
here,  rising  into  a  lofty  and  rock-capped  eminence,  and 
there,  spreading  out  into  a  rich  valley,  with  its  rapid  and 
tortuous  water-course  glistening  in  the  sun ;  here,  clad  in 
the  deep  green  of  its  midsummer  foliage ;  and  there,  co- 
vered with  the  ripening  corn-harvest : — when  the  ceaseless 
din  and  rattle  of  business  should  no  longer  vex  the  weary 
ear;  but  in  their  stead,  be  heard  the  wild  song  of  the 
mountain-bird,  exulting  in  its  freedom  ;  or  the  dashing  of 
the  tiny  cataract,  leaping,  as  if  in  holy-day  sport,  from 
rock  to  rock,  on  its  way  to  mingle  its  tributary  waters  with 
those  of  the  vast  ocean.  Reared  as  I  had  been  within 
sight  of  the  mountains,  in  childhood  I  had  loved  such  sights 
and  sounds,  and  now,  as  memory  recalled  the  years  of 
childhood,  these  were  among  the  brightest  portions  of  the 
"charmed  picture"  presented  to  my  view.  For  one,  I 
envy  not  the  person  who  is  unable  to  say  with  Wordsworth, 

"  My  heart  leaps  up,  to  see 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : — 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began, 
So  is  it  now,  I  am  a  man : 

When  I  grow  ol9j  so  may  it  be. 

Or  let  me  die  : — 
TAe  child  it  father  to  the  man. 
And  I  would  have  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each,  by  natural  piety.** 

Philip's  anticipations  of  pleasure  were,  if  possible,  still 
brighter  than  my  own.  Philip  and  myself  were  of  nearly 
the  same  age ;  had  graduated  and  studied  law  together ; 
and  about  a  year  before  the  time  already  mentioned,  had 
been  together  admitted  into  "  the  honorable  fraternity  of 
barristers"  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  Our  friendship  had 
commenced  in  college,  where  for  four  years  we  had  occu- 
pied the  same  room,  pursued  the  same  studies,  and  in  all 
respects  lived  more  like  brothers  than  like  persons  in  no  way 
related  to  each  other,  as  we  were.  In  some  respects  our 
dispositions  and  habiu  of  life  were  alike  ;  but  it  was  not 
from  any  similarity  in  these  particulars  that  we  had  become 
attached  to  each  other : — and  indeed,  I  think  it  a  very  ques- 
tionable matter  whether  great  similarity  in  tastes  and  dispo- 
sition be  necessary,  or  even  favorable,  to  warm  and  lasting 
friendship.  It  is  true,  the  person  of  correct  and  noble 
feelings,  can  never  remain  long  attached  to  one  of  grovel- 
ling and  vicious  propensities ; — the  person  of  extensive  in- 
formation and  cultivated  taste,  can  never  become  the  wil- 
ling  companion  of  the  stupidly  ignorant ;— but  minor  dif- 
ferences, such  as  give  frequent  opportunity  for  the  perfor- 
msnce  of  mutual  good  offices,  and  even  those  which  call 
for  mutual  forbeanvice,  and  occasionally  for  the  sacrifice  of 
our  wishes,  (for  there  is  a  pleasure  arising  from  the  sscri- 
fice  of  our  wishes,  when  that  sacrifice  is  made  upon  the 
altar  of  friendship,)  are  favorable,  rather  than  otherwise, 
to  pleasant  companionship.  Whilst  in  college,  being  the 
more  diligent  scholar  of  the  two,  I  always  assisted  Phil, 
in  mastering  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  lessens,  and 
thus  saved  him  from  the  disgrace  which  would  otherwise 
have  come  upon  him,  as  an  incorrigible  idler  : — whilst  he, 
by  his  good  nature,  ready  wit,  and  perfect  willingness  to 
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lay  aside  even  the  gravest  employment  in  order  to  engage 
in  friendly  chat,  beguiled  me  of  many  an  idle  hour  which 
would  otherwise  have  hung  heavily  upon  my  hands,  and 
oAcn,  to  my  sorrow,  have  I  since  found  it,  of  many  an  hour 
too,  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  more  profitable  em- 
ployment.   But  be  the  cause  what  it  might,  we  were  fast 
friends,  and  if  ever  1  felt  a  sincere  attachment  to  any  one, 
it  was  to  Philip  Baldwin.    I  have  already  hinted  at  a 
marked  difference  in  our  characters.    Philip  was,  what  in 
common  parlance  is  called,  '*  a  good-natured  man ;"  whilst  I 
have  never  been  deemed  worthy  of  such  a  title.    I  do  not 
know  that  I  have  ever  been  thought  to  be  deficient  in  real 
kind  feeling ;  nor  can  I  on  reviewing  my  past  life,  recall  an 
instance  in  which  assistance  that  I  could  give  was  needed, 
when  I  did  not  freely  render  my  aid ;  and  I  know  that  I 
have  often  felt  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  my  friends  as  keen- 
ly as  I  should  had  they  been  my  own.    But  something  more 
than  all  this  is  needed,  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  appella- 
tion of  *'  a  good-natured  man."    I  never  m4nifested  a  dis- 
position to  attend  to  eveiy  body's  business  rather  than  my 
own ; — ^to  fritter  away  my  time  in  making  scrap  books  for 
the  amusement  of  the  young  ladies,  or  in  playing  the  im- 
portant part  of  a  reel,  that  the  old  ladies  might  wind  their 
yam  from  off  my  hands  ;  to  run  on  errands  for  this  one, 
and  for  that  one,  and  indeed  for  any  one  who  might  find  it 
convenient  to  make  use  of  my  services ; — nor  would  1 
lounge  about,  in  the  sun  by  winter,  and  in  the  shade  by 
summer,  talking  about  the  trifles  of  the  day  with  any  one 
who  might  have  no  better  employment  than  myself ; — nor 
when  I  sat  down  to  business  or  study,  would  I  throw  aside 
my  books  at  the  appearance  of  every  idle  visiter,  showing 
plainly  by  my  countenance,  that  he  had  relieved  me  from 
an  unpleasant  employment,  and  thus  with  "silent  elo- 
quence" beseeching  him  to  stay.    Philip,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  remarkable  for  all  these  things ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  many  excellent  lecture  he  had  received  from  his 
friends,  still  continued  an  incorrigibly  good-natured  man : 
any  one  might  impose  upon  him,  and  he  would  seldom  if 
ever  utter  a  word  of  complaint.    1  once  thought  that  a  se- 
rious representation  of  the  consequences  of  his  course, 
followed  up  with  a  little  good  advice  now  and  then  oppor- 
tunely given,  would  reform  him.    I  knew  that  he  was  not 
destitute  of  ambition ;  that  no  one  would  feel  more  loath 
than  he,  deliberately  to  sit  down  a  cypher  in  the  world ;  I 
knew  too,  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  hard 
study  and  dose  application  alone  could  ensure  success  in 
that  profession  which  he  had  chosen ; — for  no  one  had  more 
exalted  notions  of  what  the  accomplished  lawyer  should  be 
than  he,  and  none  eould  insist  more  eloquently  upon  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  not  only  with  law, 
but  with  general  literature,  to  one  who  wished  to  be  an 
honor  to  his  profession  ;-~-and  furthermore,  I  knew  that  he 
was  not  averse  to  exertion,  for  no  one  could  labor  more  in- 
dustriously than  he  would  for  his  friends ; — that  all  the  evil 
in  his  case  arose  from  excessive  good-nature ; — and  know- 
ing this,  the  hope  that  good  advice  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
form him,  once  seemed  to  me  a  reasonable  hope.    But  ex- 
perience had  long  since  taught  me,  that  on  this  point  I  had 
erred  ;  that  I  had  formed  an  incorrect  estimate  of  a  charac- 
ter made  up  of  such  elements  as  his.    Whilst  in  college, 
I  had  taken  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  him  seriously  about 
the  folly  of  his  course ;  and  he,  after  listening  patiently  to 
all  I  had  to  say,  and  assenting  too  to  the  justice  of  every 
remark  as  it  was  made,  concluded  with — *'  Well  (  I  mean 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  naet  toeek.    But  to  return  to  the 
subject  I  was  talking  about ;  what  do  you  think  of  John- 
son's saying  that  Miss  C.  has  blue  eyes?  Why,  her  eyes  are 
dark  hazel,  as  every  one  must  see."    When  (  found  that 
the  utmost  I  could  accomplish,  was  to  bring  him  to  a  reso- 
lution to  *'  turn  over  a  new  leaf  next  week^"  I  gave  up  all 
hope  of  reforming  him  by  such  means.    The  very  good- 


nature which  led  him  to  take  advice  Undly,  rendered  tlot 
advice  of  no  effect.    Young  has  said  that "  procrttUiutifio 
is  the  thief  of  time:"  with  equal  truth  might  be  hare  addei 
the  thief  of  good  resolutions  too.    Resolationi  to  nhm 
next  loedb,  are  like  impressions  made  upon  the  sand  of  tk 
sea-shore — always  obliterated  by  the  next  rising  of  the  tide. 
Having  said  thus  much  of  the  character  of  my  ImtA,  I 
will  now  return  to  my  story.    The  evening  before  the  dar 
fixed  upon  for  our  departure  from  Richmond,  I  called  a: 
Philip's  room  to  sel  if  be  would  be  in  readi&en  at  tk  ip- 
pointed  time,  and  found  him  with  a  large  trank  \i^m  hm, 
open  and  nearly  filled  with  bundles,  whilst  there  vereter^ 
ral  more  laying  upon  the  floor  around  him.  Soppoiing  tbe» 
to  be  different  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  thos  r^ 
packed  up  to  prevent  their  being  soiled  by  the  dust,  sd 
yet  wondering  that  so  great  a  change  should  ibm  auddesi; 
have  come  o'er  my  once  careless  friend,  I  remaiked  tint  ( 
thought  he  was  making  very  unnecessary  preparation  ^i 
trip  of  no  longer  continuance  than  ours  was  to  be.  "In- 
deed !  these  bundles  do  not  belong  to  me,"  waa  his  re;:? 
"  They  have  been  sent  me  by  Mrs.  A.  and  Miss  B.  aodtu' 
widow  C.  6lc.  with  the  request  that  I  would  deliTertbes 
as  directed  in  Charlottesville  and  Staunton.   A«  «e  ^^ 
pose  stopping  a  few  days  in  each  of  those  places.  I  iii^ii 
have  an  abundance  of  time  to  deliver  thero."  "  If  web  is 
your  case,  you  will  certainly  hare  employment  kt  rm 
idle  hours.    But  how,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good,  hn 
you  contrived  to  get  so  many  put  under  your  charge!  I  m 
going  the  same  route ;  and  yet,  I  have  received  bat  one 
letter  and  a  small  package  in  charge,  which  oar  issdlLk 
has  requested  me  to  deliver  to  her  sister  in  Stanntoit;' 
whilst  you,  had  you  put  forth  an  advertisement  as '  etrrta 
general,'  could  hardly  have  had  a  greater  load  thanthitfin 
now  have."    **  You  were  always  a  lucky  fellow ;  %b'x  I 
if  there  is  any  bad  luck  agoing,  am  sure  to  bare  it  fall « 
my  share.    But  the  truth  is,  as  I  was  anticipating  thii  tnp, 
1  mentioned  it  to  my  different  acquaintances,  and  visiui 
to  do  a  favor  where  it  might  "be  in  my  power,  I  offered  i« 
take  charge  of  any  letters  or  bundles  they  mipht  vjsiit^ 
send  to  their  friends,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  my  offes 
but  how  1  shall  ever  get  them  all  into  my  Irink  is  ■*• 
than  I  can  tell.    1  have  selected  the  largest  one  I  po»^' 
and  this  is  now  the  third  time  I  have  packed  iheoofff  a 
the  vain  hope  of  getting  them  all  in.    I  wish  yoa  voaU 
take  charge  of  one  or  two  of  them  for  me."   1  should  ha« 
felt  no  objection  to  complying  with  so  reasonable  areqwitt 
had  the  bundles  belonged  to  Philip  himself,  or  had  t«y 
been  such  as  he  had  any  business  to  have  troubled  bsnselr 
with;  but  feeling  vexed  with  him  for  suffering  heetli^ 
be  thus  imposed  upon,  I  told  him,  that  as  I  intended  orrr- 
ing  nothing  but  a  valise,  which  was  full  slready,  1  of  ««* 
could  render  him  no  assistance.    After  receinagihs  i^ 
swcr,  poor  Phil,  returned  to  his  work ;  and  juitas  beb' 
succeeded,  after  much  pressing  and  fixing  ««l  f^^  J' 
getting  every  thing  into  the  trunk,  a  servant  entered  *^ 
a  bandbox,  and  a  note  from  Mrs.  D.    Phil,  looked  nSs^ 
blank  as  he  read  the  note  ;  and  handing  it  ow  to  of,  w 
the  servant  to  say  to  Mrs.  B.that  he  would  aitad  low 
matter  for  her.    The  note  ran  thus : 

"Mrs.  D.'s  compliments  to  Mr.  Baldwin.  h<^ 
quence  of  your  kind  offer,  I  will  trouble  you  to  lake  rt«^ 
of  the  bandbox  which  I  send,  and  to  deliver  A  to  Mi«  t 
in  Charlottesville.  As  the  bandbox  is  not  aretyrtiw^ 
one,  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  wiU  have  »t  ^• 
in  the  inside  of  the  suge.  Wishing  you  nrnch pJ«f "j*,' 
your  intended  trip,  I  remain  yours,  A^-  '*  ' 

"  P.  S.  If  the  bandbox  will  be  any  trooWe  to  ynor  p«* 
send  it  back  by  the  servant"  . 

"  And  do  you  really  intend  Uking  charge  of  this  btntf*- 
and  delivering  it  in  Charlottesville  as  requested  ^"  ittje'"^ 
I.    "  I  do  not  sec  how  I  can  weU  refuse  if,  »A«f  <««^"^ 
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tikeinj  thing  which  Mra.  D.  might  wish  to  send.**    "  Bat 
avppcwing  the  day  is  Tery  warm,  as  it  now  threatens  to  be, 
asd  the  stage  it  crowded,  as  it  genenlly  is  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  kow  can  yoa  carry  it  in  the  inside  ?**    *'  I  see 
no  olhfr  way  bat  to  carry  it  on  my  knees,"  said  Phil. ; 
"tincsh  I  i»  think  that  Mrs.  D.  might,  at  least,  have  pro- 
vided a  bandbox  strong  enough  to  have  taken  iu  chances 
t^xn  the  t(^  of  the  stage  ; — and  in  sober  earnest  I  do  wish 
tbs  bandbox  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea/*    "  Why  not 
s«i»i  it  back  to  Mra.  O.,  telling  her  thaf  yoo  would  be  very 
gild  to  oUige  her,  bat  that  you  hare  as  much  baggage 
alieidy  u  yoa  ran  take  charge  of?  She  certsioly  will  not 
be  oSended,  as  she  sajrs  expressly,  in  her  postscript,  "  if 
the  bandbox  will  be  any  trouble  to  yon,  please  send  it 
bacL"    "My  dear  fellow,  you  may  know  a  great  deal 
alMMt  law,  bat  you  certainly  know  very  little  about  the 
waji  of  the  world,  or  yoa  would  never  propose  aach  a 
coane  as  that.    Unless  Mrs.  D.  had  felt  perfectly  certain 
tjtat  I  wottU  take  the  bandbox,  she  would  nerer  hare  put 
aoch  a  poitMript  to  her  letter: — and  that  poetscript,  instead 
of  neaniog  what  it  purports  to  mean,  meana  in  reality, '  I 
ahail  feel  Teiy  much  hurt  if  yoa  do  not  take  it.*    And  be- 
side] all  this,  when  I  offered  her  my  senrices,  I  now  recol- 
lect, she  did  say  something  about  a  bandbox ;  and  I,  fool 
that  I  was,  assored  her  tbst  a  bandbox  would  be  no  trouble 
wkierer.    So  yoo  see,  the  matter  is  settled.'*    "  If  such 
^  joor  case,  as  I  can  render  yoa  no  assistance,  [  will  bid 
yea  'a good  afternoon,*  only  stopping  to  add  my  wishes  to 
those  s^  Mrs.  D.,  that  you  may  have  much  enjoyment  in 
luor  omiemplated  fleantre  trip.^^    The  next  rooming,  long 
before  '  the  first  gray  light  of   dawn'  had  streaked  'the 
eastera  horizon,  I  repaired  to  the  hotel,  and  took  my  seat 
in  lite  stage  already  before  the  door.    In  the  course  of  a 
fe«  minutes,  all  our  company,  with  the  exception  of  my 
fmnd  Phil,  were  in  their  places,  and  their  driver  ascended 
liis  box  and  was  about  to  start,  when  I  interposed,  and  with 
t  good  deal  of  entreaty  peisuaded  him  to  wait  a  few  mi- 
sates.    Delay  in  such  circomstances  is  always  vexatious 
to  t  stage  company,  and  seldom  passes  without  calling 
(•nth  ntore  or  less  complaint.    On  the  present  occasion, 
t&ednTer*s  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  by  the  grumbling 
of  a  fleshy  old  man,  who  "  did  not  like  to  be  waked  up 
before  the  time ;"  and  an  old  lady  on  the  back  aeat  had 
**  voadered**  for  the  third  time  **  what  it  could  be  that  kept 
lie  st^e  so  loDg,**  although  she  had  heard  every  word  I 
bd  spoken  to  the  driver;  when  PhiL  came  in  sight,  car- 
TiBg  the  bandbox  already  mentioned,  and  followed  by  a 
serrant  puffing  and  blowing  under  the  weight  of  a  well 
iiiied  tronk.    At  the  appearance  of  my  friend,  the  storm 
«iLich  had  been  gathering  subsided,  with  sn  indistinct 
powl  about  **sonie  persons,**  and  "lasy,**  and  "  think  the 
«or!d  mast  standstill  for  them,**  and  soon  alPwas  calm. 
Fortonately  for  Phil.,  the  stage  was  not  crowded,  and  he 
bsd  no  difficulty  in  finding  room  for  his  bandbox,  as  well 
ss  himself,  upon  the  front  seat.    The  only  other  occupant 
of  the  seat  was  a  little  Frenchman,  who  had  lately  arrived 
ID  this  country,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  join  the  crowd 
of  tbe  gay  and  fashionable,  who  annually  congregate  during 
the  hot  months  of  the  summer,  at  the  Virginian  Springs. 
Nothing  more,  worthy  of  remark,  occurred  until  about  aun- 
nse  ;  an  hour  at  which  a  spirit  of  slumber  always  pervades 
ft  company  of  travellers,  who  have  been  awakened  at  an 
DQseasonable  hour  to  commence  a  journey.    At  this  time, 
the  little  Frenchman,  who  had  been  nodding  for  the  last 
ha!f  hoar,  was  so  completely  overpowered  by  his  drowsi- 
ncsa  as  to  lose  sll  command  of  his  head,  when  a  sudden 
jott  of  the  stage,  brought  his  nose  in  such  forcible  contact 
K.tb  the  bandbox,  that  the  blood  started  from  it  in  a  stream. 
Tbe  pain  caused  by  this  unfortunste  rencontre,  startled 
him  from  his  slumber ;  and  a  sight  of  tbe  beautifully  plaited 
fnll  which  suiod  out  from  the  open  breast  of  his  snow-white 


vest,  stained  all  over  with  blood,  at  once  brought  him  fully 
to  himself.    His  first  thoughts,  Frenchman  like,  were  given 
to  his  stained  frill ;  and  forgetting  the  rules  of  politeness; 
which  at  all  other  times  he  scrupulously  observed,  he  ex- 
claimed, *'My  beautiful  frill  be  ruined.    I  can  never  get 
him  made  up  in  America — num.  Dieu  !  What  for  dc  gentle- 
man carry  de  bandbox  in  de  stage,  and  not  put  him  on  de 
outside  wid  de  oder  baggage  ?**    Philip,  who  had  alao  been 
doxing,  was  awakened  by  the  outcry  of  the  Frenchman ; 
and  seeing  how  matters  stood,  with  real  concern  depicted 
in  bis  countenance,  assisted  in  stanching  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  Frenchman's  nose;  and  began  to  apologise  for 
placing  the  bandbox  on  the  seat.     At  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  further  mishap,  he  placed  the  bandbox  upon  his 
knees,  and  promised  that  for  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
he  would  carry  it  before  him.    The  little  Fr«inchman,  after 
giving  vent  to  various  exclamations,  in  which  there  was  a 
ludicrooB  mixture  of  vexation  and  politeness,  first  one  and 
then  the  other  prevailing,  like  the  cloud  and  the  sunshine 
of  an  April  day,  concluded  with  :    "  De  gentleman*s  apolo- 
gy is  sufficient,  vraiment !  but  me  is  very  miafoitunate  to 
get  de  frill  atained  which  was  made  up  in  Paris  : — but  de 
gentleman*a  bandbox  no  mean  it : — **  and  so  laying  himself 
back  in  his  comer  again,  soon  forgot  his  misfortune  in  sleep. 
When  the  Frenchman's  eyes  were  fairly  cloaed,  so  that  I 
could  do  so  without  attracting  his  notice,  1  could  not  help 
looking  across  to  my  friend  Phil,  to  see  how  he  took  the 
matter.    His  countenance  wore  a  curioua  expression,  in 
which,  sorrow  for   the  Frenchman's  misfortune,  amuse- 
ment at  the  ridiculous  concern  he  had  manifested  for  his 
frill,  whilst  his  nose  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  and  vexa- 
tion at  being  compelled  to  carry  the  cumbrous  bandbox 
on  his  knees,  were  so  equally  mingled,  that  it  required  a 
better  physiognomist  than  1  was,  to  tell  which  feeling  was 
predominant.    For  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  the  band- 
box caused  no  further  trouble^  excepting  to  Philip  himself ; 
yet  his  carrying  it  so  oftrefully  on  his  knee  throughout 
the  day,  warm  and  dusty  as  the  day  was,  seemed  to  excite 
the  surprise  of  all  the  company.    More  especially  was 
this  the  case  with  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  (the  one  who 
had  "wondered  what  could  keep  the  stage  waiting,"  in 
the  morning)  as  was  evident  from  the  curiosity  with  which 
she  eyed  both  it  and  its  bearer.    Like  many  other  ladies, 
who  have  passed  the  prime  of  life  without  having  the  care 
of  a  family  or  household  matters  to  occupy  their  attention, 
ahe  had  evidently  become  something  of  &  philagophrat,  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word)  and  had  acquired,  at  least 
in  her  own  estimation,  no  little  skill  in  reasoning  back  from 
effects  to  their  causes.    That  such  was  the  fact,  I  inferred 
from  a  remark  of  hers  which  I  happened  to  overhear  as  we 
were  leaving  the  stage  for  dinner.    The  remark  was  to  this 
effect :  "  I  do  most  sincerely  pity  a  man  who  has  such  a 
wife  as  that  man  with  the  Imndbox  must  have ;  and  I  won- 
der that  any  woman  should  have  so  little  consideration  as 
t3  make  her  huaband  carry  a  bandbox  in  the  stage  such  a 
day  as  this."  **  But  are  you  sure,  aunt,*'  inquired  the  young 
lady  to  whom  the  foregoing  remark  was  addressed,  "that 
it  is  his  wife  who  compels  him  to  carry  it  t    I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  has  a  very  good*natured  countenance,  and  does 
not  look  as  if  he  had  an  unquiet  home."    *'  His  looks  may 
deceive  such  as  you,  child,"  replied  the  aunt,  "but  1  have 
seen  too  much  of  the  world  to  be  taken  in  in  that  way.    It 
is  all  his  wife*s  work,  you  may  depend  upon  it; — some 
women  have  no  more  feeling  than  to  do  just  such  a  thing. 
I  am  sure  if  I  had  been  his  wife,  I  would  either  have  kept 
the  bandbox  at  home,  or  else  have  had  it  put  on  the  top  of 
the  stage.    And  this  is  another  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
remark  I  have  often  made, '  that  men  show  so  little  judg- 
ment in  the  selection  of  their  wives,  that  the  world  would 
be  much  better  off  if  they  would  give  it  up  into  our  hands.' " 
This  conversation,  I  afterwards  repeated  to  Phil.;  and 
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notwithfiUnding  he  was  a  little  vexed  at  being  Uken  for  a 
hen-pecked  husband,  we  had  a  hearty  laagh  over  the  sage 
conclusion  which  the  elderly  maiden  lady  bad  drawn  from 
the  appearance  of  thf  bandbox.     The  naming  after  our 
arrival  in  Charlottesville,  whilst  I  was  engaged  in  dressing, 
in  order  to  call  upon  some  friends  I  had  residing  in  the 
town,  Philip  entered  my  room  with  a  most  wo-begone  ex> 
pression  of  countenance,  and  requested  the  loan  of  a  change 
of  linen.    Knowing  that  he  had  packed  away  in  his  trunk  a 
full  supply  before  leaving  Richmond,  X  asked  him  what  had 
become  of  the  stock  he  had  brought  along  with  him  for  the 
occasion.    At  first,  he  seemed  unwilling  to  disclose  the  na- 
ture of  his  misfortune,  lest  it  should  provoke  a  laugh  on  my 
part;  for  Phil.,  notwithstanding  bis  good  nature,  did  not 
like  to  be  laughed  at,  more  especially  when  that  laugh 
would  be  accompanied  with  a  look  which  would  say  as 
plainly  as  words  could,  "  Did  not  I  tell  you  so  ?''    But  see- 
ing that  concealment  in  the  present  instance  would  be  im- 
possible, he  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  told  me,  that 
one  of  the  bundles  he  had  carried  in  his  trunk,  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  paper  of  lampblack,  or  ivoryblack,  or  some^ing 
of  that  kind,  and  by  the  jolting  his  trunk  had  received  the  day 
before,  had  been  broken  open,  and  its  contents  were  now 
scattered  over  every  thing  in  his  trunk.    "  And  as  to  the 
linen  I  had  on  yesterday,"  added  he,  "that  abominable 
bandbox  which  I  carried  on  my  knees,  and  which  rubbed 
against  me  whenever  from  drowsiness  I  leaned  a  little 
forwsrd,  has  left  a  great  blue  and  yellow  spot  upon  the 
bosom,  which  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  button  my  vest 
in  such  a  way  as  to  hide.    And  what  makes  the  matter  still 
wozse,  if  possible,  this  broken  bundle  was  one  which  Mrs. 
A.  had  sent  by  me  to  her  sister,  accompanied  with  a  note 
of  recommendation  to  her  niece.  Miss  R.,  who  you  know 
is  spoken  of  as  a  great  beauty,  and  whom  I  had  a  particular 
desire  to  see."    I  could  not  suppress  a  laugh  at  PhiPs  mis- 
fortune; and  indeed  1  did  not  try  to  do  it,  as  I  wished  to 
make  him  feel  the  folly  of  attempting  to  serve  and  oblige 
every  body ;  and  having  supplied  his  wants,  followed  him 
into  his  room,  to  have  a  look  at  his  trunk.    As  we  entered, 
there  sat  the  trunk,  and  indeed  there  had  been  no  exagge- 
ration in  saying  that  the  black  powder,  be  it  what  it  might, 
was  scattered  over  every  thing  in  it.     PbiPs  linen,  his 
white  vests  and  pants,  which  he  had  brought  along  for  the 
express  purpose  of  "making  an  impression"  upon  the 
young  ladies  with  whom  he  might  meet,  had  lain  just  under 
the  unfortunate  bundle,  and  had  the  black  powder  ground 
into  them  in  such  a  way,  that  it  seemed  doubtful  whether 
it  could  ever  be  gotten  out.    But  what  at  once  attracted 
my  attention,  was  the  note  of  which  Phil,  had  spoken, 
which  having  rubbed  out  loose  from  the  bundle,  lay  open 
in  the  trunk.    As  it  lay,  we  could  not  help  seeing  its  con- 
tents ;  and  I  give  a  copy  of  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  some  persons  will  impose  upon  a  good-na- 
tured man. 

"  Dear  sister, — I  send  you  herewith  a  paper  of  lampblack, 
as  requested  in  your  last  letter.  If  the  sheepskin  you 
promised  to  have  prepared  for  little  Charley  is  ready, 
please  send  it  to  me  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  the  young  gentleman 
who  will  deliver  you  this.  Don't  be  afraid  of  troubling 
him  with  it :— just  tie  it  up  neatly,  as  I  have  this  lamp- 
black, and  he  will  never  know  bat  that  the  paper  contains 
some  very  precious  thing.  Your  affectionate  sister,  J.  A.'* 
"  P.  S.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  I  promised  to  speak  a 
good  word  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  behalf  to  Matilda ;  so  that  if 
he  should  be  pleased  with  her,  &c.  All  I  have  to  say  is, 
we  ladies  who  have  no  sons  or  brother  to  wait  on  us,  and 
whose  husbands  are  too  much  engaged  in  business  to  at- 
tend to  little  matters,  find  him  a  great  cowBenienGe.  *A 
word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.'  " 

After  reading  this  note,  Philip's  good  nature  seemed  for 
once  a  little  ruffled ;  for  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  la- 


dies ;  and  having  heard  a  good  desl  of  the  beasty  of  tke 
young  lady  mentioned  in  this  note,  was  alresdy  more  lioai 
half  in  love  with  her.    "  This  is  the  *  good  word'  Mn.  A. 
promised  to  speak  for  me,  is  it  T"  said  he.  "  A  pretty  ntiin 
indeed,  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  on  her  koocbl 
There  is  one  reflection,  however,  in  which  tlwre  is  some 
consolation.    As  the  lampblack  is  all  spilled,  i  ifaall  hut 
no  occasion  to  deliver  this  precioos  eeiti&cate  of  my  cha- 
racter, a$  a  great  comfenience.**    Seeing  that  Phil  v»  i 
good  deal  vexed,  I  left  him  to  clean  off  his  boodles  m  dii 
best  way  he  could,  and  returned  to  my  room.   After  ipeid- 
ing  two  or  three  hours  in  calling  on  my  friends  ia  tows,  1 
returned  to  the  hotel,  and  found  Philip  sittisg  oit  o&tbe 
front  porch,  his  usually  good-natured  coantesaiwe  9am- 
what  overcast  with  trouble.    I  asked  him  if  be  hid  jA 
delivered  his  packages.     He  answered  thst  be  bad  not  bst 
that  there  would  be  time  enough  for  that  the  next  day ;  tlm 
he  did  not  feel  in  the  humor  of  going  aroond,  aod  ateTny 
house  telling  the  story  of  his  mishap,  and  receinog  in  le- 
tuni  nothing  but  soar  looks ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "every  m 
will  think  that  had  1  possessed  the  '  gumptioD  of  a  ptoEc/ 
their  bundles  would  not  have  been  blacked  up  in  the  way  ihrj 
are ;  though,  how  I  was  to  know  that  Mrs.  A's  iwodie  ob- 
tained  lampblack,  unless  I  could  see  throogk  balf-a-datn 
folds  of  wrapping  paper,  is  more  than  I  cao  tell.  For  i 
part  of  the  morning,  I  have  been  engaged  in  attempuo^to 
brush  these  unfortunate  bundles  clean,  but  it  does  leno  to 
me,  that  the  more  1  brash  them  the  blacker  tbey  get,(i 
consequence  which  he  might  have  foreseen  bad  be  iboodft 
for  a  moment,)  and  since  I  gave  that  job  up  as  bopekK,  I 
have  been  to  call  upon  an  old  gentjemsn  witb  wkn  I 
have  some  important  business  to  tiansart,  growing  ooto^ 
the  settlement  of  my  father's  estate.    In  my  call,  I  fooad 
the  old  man  at  home,  and  am  now  awaiting  bit  amTil  ii 
order  to  a  final  seulement."    In  a  few  minntes,  the  oiJ 
gentleman  mentioned  above  arrived,  and  by  Pbilip't  in- 
quest, I  accompanied  them  to  his  room,  *  to  witness'  thi 
transaction.    The  old  man,  who  appeared  to  be  a  very  b» 
thodical  man  of  business,  at  once  produced  his  well^iW 
pocket  book,  and  remarked,  that  if  Mr.  Baldwio  «ouli 
now  give  him  the  necessary  papers,  he  wss  resdy  to  ^ 
the  money.    Philip  went  to  his  trunk,  and  commeartd  it- 
moving  the  packages,  in  order  to  come  at  the  one  oontiis- 
ing  the  papers  referred  to.     Package  after  package  m 
removed,  but  the  one  containing  the  papers  did  aoisppesr; 
each  package  was  then  more  carefully  examined,  hot  «ia 
no  better  success ;  every  comer  of  the  trunk  was  swnm 
but  no  papers  could  be  found.    The  troth  wss  at  M 
evident;    and  Phil.,  relucunt  as  he  was  to  do  so. « 
compelled  to  admit  it.    In  his  anxiety  to  obligeoibei9.be 
had  carefully  stowed  away  every  strange  package  »hi** 
was  sent  him,  whilst  he  had  entirely  overkwked  hiso«s. 
The  papera  were  laying  on  his  table  in  Richmosd.  Wbti 
the  old  gentleman  became  aware  of  this,  he  reosiked,  tW 
of  course  Mr.  Baldwin  would  not  expect  him  to  pift^ 
money  before  he  received  the  necessary  pspera  to  senfl 
himself;  and  making  us  a  stiff  bow,  and  fonnally  wi^" 
us  a  good-day,  left  the  room.    Scarcely  had  be  closed  w 
door,  when  Philip  exclaimed—"  Was  ever  man  so  uab'* 
nate !— Here  have  1  come  all  the  way  from  Bidunood,  js- 
tending  to  settle  this  business,  and  hare  left  tbe  ^^^^ 
papera  behind : — and  now,  as  this  is  Tborsday,  wd  »* 
Monday  is  the  last  day  on  which  I  can  legsUy  rf«J^ 
money,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  take  the  stage  io««^ 
morning,  and  return  to  the  city  at  once.    And  what  b 
wowe,  I  calculated  so  surely  on  receiving  ib«  n«Jf'' 
that  1  brought  none  along  with  me,  and  shall  be  coope^-w 
*  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal'  enough  to  pay  ny  '^J^,  j 
Richmond.     A  pUature  trip  to  the  mmataiMs,  iwle*^^ 
have  come  80  miles,  on  a  hot  day,  over  daily  «»»  ^ 
carried  a  bandbox  on  my  knees  aU  the  way ;  b***  '^ 
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jgfifyanoatnseoos  Freochman;  have  been  mistaken  for 

ttip  f3'pecknl  hosband ;  hare  had  my  trunk  and  all  that  was 

'^it.    foiled  with  lampblack;    have  got  some  fifteen  or 

(irr0K;  bandies  on  my  hands,  in  such  a  condition  that  I 

siuil  leeeire  no  thanks  for  delivering  them,  and  shall  have 

It  e^ach  hoase  to  tell  over  the  whole  stoiy  of  my  mishap 

to  pet  off  with  nothing  worse  than  no  thanks  ;  have  brought 

iomg  with  ne  a  precious  certificate  of  my  character  as  *  a 

^uX  conrenience  ;*  siui  to  crown  the  whole,  have  after  all 

c«!ke  OD  a  fool'i  errand,  and  like  a  fool,  shall  have,  in  sight 

of  the  oountaios,  to  torn  about,  and  with  borrowed  money 

|o  back  to  the  place  from  which  I  came.    Surely,  if  X  get 

(»t  of  this  difficolty,  I  *  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf/  '* 

As  Philip  seemed  really  distressed,  and  not  without  rea- 

lOB  too,  I  said  nothing  which  could  add  to  his  unpleasant 

feeiiaji ;  but  at  once  loaned  him  the  money  he  needed. 

The  next  morning,  long  before  I  had  left  my  bed,  Philip 

&idwiQ  was  on  bis  way  back  to  Richmond ;  and  thus 

coded  thepieaaav  trip  of  a  good-natured  num. 

fyaskiagim  ColUge,  Va, 


THE  DEAD  LANGUAGES. 

To  Mb.  T.  W.  Wkxtb, 

Editor  of  the  SouUUm  LUerory  Meeeeuger. 

^,~The  article  from  the  **  Lucky-Bag,**  on  the  School 
Ship,m  the  December  No.  of  the  Messenger,  well  deserves 
he  very  general  attention  which  it  has  received.  The  aa- 
^or  itu  not  only  afforded  great  pleasure  to  your  numerous 
f^iKy  but  has  conferred  a  benefit  of  no  small  magnitude 
a  hiioouDtry.  There  is,  however,  one  paragraph,  which 
"  itdoti  not  maintain  a  literary  heresy,  will  at  least,  I  fear, 
YNB  the  weight  of  authority,  retard  the  progress  of  litera- 
iiv.  To  this,  1  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  au- 
rav,  of  ibe  pablic,  and  yourself.  And  I  do  this  in  no  spirit 
r  cavil  or  critieiaro,  but  with  the  ardent  desire  of  assisting 
t  cany  oat  the  ezeellent  designs  of  the  writer.  I  feel  cer- 
lin,  too,  thttt  he  will  receive  with  candor  and  kindness, 
ly  tQfgescion  which  may  further  his  patriotic  views.  A 
xnparison  of  ideas,  by  those  who  are  laboring  to  effect  the 
iine  pQTpoees,  can  do  no  harm,  if  it  should  be  productive  of 
t  positive  good. 

TV  paragraph  to  which  I 'allude,  relates  to  the  acquis!- 
Kiof  huignaifes.    The  living,  and  not  the  dead,  are  those 
which  I  understand  the  author  would  confine  the  atten- 
ds of  the  pupib,  and  would  have  that  most  difficult  Ian- 
la^e,  the  English,  taught  with  especial  care. 
It  is  not  the  classical  question  which  I  propose  to  agitate. 
ir  from  it.    But  one  of  strict  utilitarianism.  All  admit  the 
vantages  which  are  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
ra spoken  languages.  And  the  beet  means  of  acquiring  that 
ow ledge,  if  ascertained  or  demonstrable,  will  commend 
mselves  to  all  friends  of  useful  learning.    While  I  dis- 
ctly  admit  that  the  English,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
.^ixafes,  can  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of  the  Latin  and 
»ek«  (the  latter  of  which  slightly  modernized,  is  still  a 
Qg  spoken  tongne,)  yet  I  am  persuaded,  not  only  from 
experience  of  many  years  devoted  to  teaching,  in  which 
s%re  oMule  many  experiments  on  this  subject,  but  from 
very  nature  of  the  modem  langnages,  including  the  Eng- 
..  that  they  are  most  readily  and  perfectly  acquired,  and 
he  shortest  time,  by  using  the  dead  languages  as  instru- 
ats.     If  1  shall  succeed  in  establishing  this  proposition, 
objections  to  the  study  of  them,  so  far  as  to  make  them 
r  (o/mlmifle,  will  be  removed,  and  1  shall  obtain  the  suffrage 
:he  author  of  the  ^* Lucky-Bag .**    When  the  best  among 
rarioos  means  of  accomplishing  a  desirable  end,  are  as- 
AiDed,  I  caoDot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  will  be 


adopted  by  all  enlightened  men ;  although  they  may  have 
previously  doubted  or  denied. 

A  knowledge  of  the  English,  or  of  any  other  language,  can- 
npt  be  called  good^  unless  it  enables  the  possessor  to  read 
understandingly  the  best  literary  and  scientific  books  in  the 
language :  for  that  is  the  very  purpose  to  which  that  know- 
ledge should  be  applied ;  of  such  knowledge  only  do  I 
speak.  In  regard  to  the  French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  it  is 
deemed  unnecessary  here  to  argue  the  question,  because  it 
is  admitted  by  all  those,  I  believe,  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject a  mature  consideration,  that  they  are  so  slightly  chang- 
ed from  the  Latin  in  their  modern  forms,  that  they  are  con- 
sidered as  dialects  of  that  language,  rather  than  distinct 
tongues. 

Nearly  all  the  radicals,  or  raw  materials,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  of  those  languages,  are  Latin.  Any  person  who 
can  read  this  language,  hss  only  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  interchangeable  letters,  and  a  few  laws  of  etjrmological 
formation,  to  read  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  with  ease. 
Comparative  readings  of  the  same  book,  in  these  dialects, 
present  the  phenomena  which  lead  to  the  induction  of  the 
laws  of  verbal  formation  in  each.  And  in  less  time  than 
the  pupil  can  become  tolerably  acquainted  with  one,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Latin,  he  can  acquire  them  all ;  and  at  the 
same  time  be  further  advanced  in  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
guage, and  in  that  inductive  training  of  the  mind,  which  is 
of  still  more  value  than  the  acquisitions  made  in  the  pro- 
cess.  Permit  me  to  offer,  in  illustration,  part  of  a  single 
sentence  in  these  languages,  compared  with  the  Li>tin.  It 
will  be  seen,  at  a  glance,  that  the  Latin  words  become  the 
key  and  interpreter  of  those  derived  from  them.  And,  con- 
sequently, if  the  Latin  word  be  known,  its  descendants  are 
easily  recognized.  The  words  become  associated  in  the 
mind  and  recall  each  other. 

Latin. — Erat  lux  vera  quss  illuminat  omnem  hominem. 

Spanieh. — Era,  la  lus  verdadera  que  alumbra  a  todo 
hombre. 

ItaUan. — Era  la  luce  vera  che  illumina  ogni  uomo. 

French. — Etait  la  vraie  lumi^re  qui  illumine  tout  homme. 

Without  more  knowledge  of  the  Lai  in  than  is  necessary 
to  read  Cassar,  Sallust  and  Virgil,  it  becomes  an  instrumeni 
of  great  power.  Many  hundred  words  in  Italian,  for  in- 
stance, are  recognized  as  familiar  acquaintances  in  Latin, 
from  simply  changing  /  into  i, — as  fiamma,  flame,  into  fiam- 
ma;  teropio  into  tempio;  piano  into  piano.  And  many 
more,  by  changing  the  prefices  de,  ex,  se,  ob  and  e,  into  s ; 
as  descendere,  intoscendra ;  excommunicato,  scommuniea- 
to ;  securis,  scure ;  obacuro,  scuro ;  enervate,  enervate ;  &e. 

In  Spanish  and  French,  changes  as  slight,  obscure  the 
Latin  words.  The  principles  on  which  these  changes  are 
made,  are  easily  discovered  by  comparative  reading,  and 
the  difficultiea  vanish  like  unknown  quantities  eliminated 
in  algebraic  equations.  It  may  be  supposed,  as  the  English 
language  from  its  name  would  seem  to  claim  a  different  pa- 
ternity, that  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to  it.  It  certainly 
is  not  derived,  in  so  great  a  portion  of  its  words,  from  the 
Latin.  It  is  much  more  multifarious  and  difficult  of  acqui- 
sition, being  a  mingled  stream  of  Teutonic,  Norman,  French, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Yet  these  enter  into  its  composition  in 
very  different  proportions.  And  so  large  a  portion  of  it  is 
Latin  and  Greek,  especially  in  scientific  works,  that  the 
student  has  to  resort  to  the  dictionary,  at  every  step  in  his 
progress,  for  the  meaning  of  individual  words.  To  remem- 
ber these,  without  any  associating  principle,  is  an  Herculean 
task.  A  knowledge  of  the  radicals,  is  the  key  to  the  mean- 
ing and  uses  of  large  classes  of  words  ;  and  it  so  happens, 
that  while  we  find  in  our  language  a  great  many  derivative 
formations  from  one  radical,  that  radical  itself,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  language.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  when  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  reason  or  rationale  of  any  ope- 
ration or  process,  we  are  more  apt  to  remember  it,  or  if  for- 
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gotten,  to  recall  it.  Now  the  reason  for  the  spelling  or  or- 
thography of  a  great  nomber  of  English  words,  cannot  be 
known  to  the  mere  English  scholar,  much  less  of  their 
meaning ;  and  therefore,  in  order  even  lo  spell  them  correct- 
ly, he  must  remember  the  form  of  each  individaal  word. 
Who,  for  instance,  unarqaainted  with  Latin,  can  certainly 
say  among  the  great  namber  of  English  words  ending  in 
Hon  and  tion,  whether  a  given  word  should  have  one  or  the 
other  of  these  terminations  7  What  rule  or  principle  has 
he  to  guide  him  ?  It  depends  entirely  on  a  Latin  verbal  pro- 
cess ;  and  when  that  is  known,  he  can  determine  its  appli- 
cation to  all  cases  that  occur.  If  the  Latin  verb,  from 
which  the  English  noun  is  derived,  fonns  its  supine  in  tum, 
as  convenio,  conventum,  the  English  noun  will  end  in  (nm, 
as  convention ;  but  if  the  supine  of  the  Latin  verb  end  in 
turn,  as  lepello,  repulsum,  the  English  derivative  noun  will 
end  in  tUm,  as  repulsion.  Will  it  be  said  that  it  is  merely 
pleasing,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to  know  why  such  words 
as  oppugn,  malign,  condemn,  &e.  are,  and  ought  to  be,  spell- 
ed  as  they  are  T  Surely  not.  The  Latin  words  oppugno,  ma- 
lignns,  condemno,  not  only  indicate  the  cause  of  the  mod- 
em English  forms,  but  associate  the  real  meanings  with 
those  forms.  Neither  the  spelling  nor  the  meaning  of  words 
in  the  modem  languages  is  arbitrary.  Whether  the  primi- 
tive words  in  any  language  were  so  or  not,  philological  re- 
search has  discovered  the  materials  and  modes  of  combi- 
nation, and  consequently  the  proper  spelling  and  meaning 
of  most  modem  formations.  And  words  made  in  accord- 
ance with  known  methods  of  combination,  and  out  of  known 
radicals,  need  no  explanation.  What  Latin  scholar  required 
to  be  informed  of  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  dividend, 
resolved,  magnify,  verisimilitude,  benevolence?  or,  what 
Greek  scholar  had  to  be  informed  of  the  meaning  of  the 
new  word  kaleidoscope,  or  the  old  one  telescope  ?  Their 
materials  indicated  at  once  both  their  proper  orthography 
and  meaning.  And  there  never  was  a  greater  literary  crime 
attempted  to  be  perpetrated  on  our  language,  than  that  of 
altering  the  spelling  of  words,  to  make  the  forma  conform 
to  the  fashionable  pronunciation  of  the  age.  This  is  really 
sacrificing  both  the  body  and  soul  of  words  to  empty  sound. 
It  would  take  away  all  the  indices  of  their  descent,  formation, 
meaning,  and  consequent  adaptation  to  the  expression  of 
thought,  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense ;  and  make  them  mere 
arbitrary  articulate  sounds,  incapable  of  analysis  and  of  any 
rational  explanation.  Whereas  the  words  so  spelled  as  to 
indicate  their  radicals  and  mode  of  formation,  become  the 
exponents  of  their  value.  I  will  not  say  with  a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  literature,  that  no  classical  scholar 
ever  undervalued  classical  learning,  and  that  one  not  pos- 
sessed of  it  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  its  value.  But  I 
will  attempt  to  show  how,  by  a  limited  knowledge  of  it,  ac- 
quired in  a  short  time,  the  acquisition  of  the  English  be- 
comes much  more  easy,  satisfactory,  thorough  and  expedi- 
tious. And  I  might  here  rest  this  position  on  actual  expe- 
rience. For  "  no  proof  like  matter  of  fact  is."  I  might 
refer  to  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  and  diatin- 
guished  teachers  in  this  country  and  in  England.  But  I 
believe  it  will  be  more  satisfactory,  to  ahow  why  it  is  so, 
from  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  from  the  nature  of  our 
minds.  Our  language  is  not  an  original  tongue,  but  is  com- 
posed of  derivative  formations ;  the  radicals  of  these  for- 
mations bearing  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  number  of 
derivations  from  them,  and  belonging  to  the  dead  languages. 
Out  of  some  two  hundred  Latin  words,  there  have  been 
formed  more  than  fifteen  thousand  in  the  English  language ; 
and  out  of  about  eighty  Greek  words,  we  have  upwards  of 
three  thousand.  From  the  Latin  word  signum,  alone,  we 
have  eighty  words.  From  the  Greek  logos  and  grapho,  we 
have  all  our  terminations  in  logy  and  graphy — ^not  a  few. 
We  have  not  only  appropriated  these  radicals  to  our  use, 
but  in  many  instances  have  taken  the  derivatives  from  them 


already  foraied,  without  or  with  veiy  slight  change ;  and  ve 
have  adopted  their  modes  of  formation. 
/  Such  being  the  nature  of  our  language ;  the  principk  of 
association,  and  the  power  to  classify  aad  amnge  wor:!, 
as  well  as  animals  or  plAits,  enable  us  to  groupe  the  ooi- 
em  formations,  and  form  an  acquaintance  with  th?  mJI 
number  of  radicals,  to  understand  whole  orders,  clL<'«t<. 
genera  and  species  of  words.  This  is  oertaiulj  a  dccL 
s  horter,  mate  satisfactory  and  comprehensive  coorse ,  ihas 
the  study  of  words  individually,  or  as  mere  ar^utrvj 
signs  of  thought,  unaided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  radiciii. 
And  the  memory,  too,  is  burdened  by  a  mass  of  lo^ulxtcd 
facts,  without  any  connecting  principle.  Bat  when  u.c  n* 
dicals  are  known,  and  the  modes  of  fonnatioQ  froo  thra, 
thousands  of  English  words  are  at  once  thoroughly  si^ef- 
stood,  and  the  reason  of  their  meanings  is  also  knoti, 
which  fixes  them  in  the  mind.  Other  wonis  aiosUrlr 
formed  are  not  locked  up  in  a  dictionaiy ;  bat  the  ndici'f 
are  ascertained,  and  the  whole  family  are  andentood. 

In  this  process,  the  reasoning  power  is  called  isio  u".tOB , 
whereas,  the  mensory  is  principally  employed  u  acqcji^ 
a  knowledge  ef  our  language,  when  we  have  no  recoary  u 
its  radicals.  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  a  matter  of  k  I^- 
tie  consequence  in  education.  The  saving  of  liiae  a&i  oi  u- 
bor  to  all  who  would  understand  the  beat  booki  in  the  En- 
glish language,  by  devoting  some  time  to  the  acquiuuoiof 
the  materials  of  which  the  language  is  formed,  iaverjlfnt. 
And  this  becomes  more  apparent  in  the  ease  of  thow  «tt> 
study  law  or  medicine.  Half  the  time  of  such  u  takes  i? 
ui  consulting  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  lentueit 
terms,  which,  from  the  want  of  any  n^onal  piiDCi;« cf 
association  to  fix  in  the  mind,  are  forgotten,  anJ  honied  i? 
again  and  again.  And  after  all  this  toil,  bow  Diwraiih 
superficial  is  their  knowledge  even  of  the  import  of  tcfis. 
To  read  works  of  science  in  the  English  language,  vitbtst 
any  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  radicali,  aeems  tocv 
as  great  a  waste  of  time  as  to  attempt  to  cut  down  the  x- 
gest  trees  in  a  forest  with  an  axe  without  a  beWe.  Ttei* 
ia  no  loss  of  time  in  putting  a  helve  to  the  aze.  Aao« 
the  disttnguished  opposers  of  classical  literature,  the  sus 
of  them,  I  believe,  have  objected  to  the  ftody  of  thciin^ 
languages  on  the  ground  of  their  inutility  ia  tbit  age «'  ^ 
world,  and  the  lose  of  time  incurred  in  obuiniogt  kao*- 
ledge  of  them.  More  useful  acquisitions  might  have  bed 
made,  it  has  been  aaserted,  applicable  to  the  parpoK^ " 
life.  Had  they  been  considered  as  the  most  efficient  uxtn 
ments  only  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  tc- 
lish  and  other  modem  languages,  I  presume  that «  ^ 
score  of  utility,  they  would  have  favored  their  icqiiis:*^^ 
To  them  I  present  this  view  of  the  subjecL  The  ed;b>n  <'■ 
our  literary  periodicals,  I  consider  in  an  especial  d«f^i  ^ 
be  the  guardians  and  conservators  of  the  language  and  <Je- 
raturo  of  the  country.  They  are  the  altomey»i»«n' " 
advocates  of  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  All  the  oe<tf 
of  advancing  the  true  interests  of  thiseoomoswcaltkuo 
are  bound  to  advocate,  and  to  bring  to  the  bar  ot  P'^' 
opinion,  and  to  proscribe  all  offences  sgainat  iL  U  (^ 
stirring  age  of  steam,  I  may  be  esteemed  guiltf  ^  ^^ 
vancing  heretical  doctrines,  and  as  deserving  to  be  ex*^" 
municated.  In  that  case,  I  warn  you  beforehand,  icJ 
ahall  crave  the  intercession  of  even  the  author  of  the  "  A**J 
Bag''  himself,  from  whose  articles  I  have  deriredio  b^- 
pleasure  and  profit,  in  obtaining  a  pardon. 

Frankfort^  Ky, 


Ltaumg  CAnrdk.— The  .fourth  Council  of  Cart^'  '^ 
crees  him  to  be  excommunicate  **  qui,  ••'*^^*  ^T^^ 
ciente  in  ecclesia,  egressus  de  anditore  fuerit,  **^» 
go  out  of  the  church  before  the  semton  be  ended. 
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BT  MRS.  8.  J.  HOWK. 

Twu  Maj,  the  iiin  wai  ainking  in  the  west, 
Like  WOK  pnnid  monarch  going  to  bis  rest» 
Or,  like  soew  mighty  genii  of  the  deep, 
Railing  to  bia  coral  cares  to  sleep ; 
Above,  the  sky,  a  gorgeoas  veil,  was  spread ; 
Bekm,  the  ocean  closing  o*er  hia  head, — 
The  varea  all  spariding  with  a  thousand  dyes, 
As  light  reflected  fiom  the  genii*s  eyes ! 
A  fofty  ihip  ia  aafely  anchored  there, 
Her  brilliant  pennon  atreaming  in  the  air ; 
Upon  ber  deck  a  little  band  is  aeen 
Witb  folded  arma,  and  pale,  and  aaddened  mien ; 
Despair  had  written  on  each  pallid  face 
Daxk  Itaea  iriiich  even  death  could  not  eraae! 
For  death  waa  msster  of  that  gallant  ship, 
And  hdd  hia  icy  chalice  to  each  lip. 
PoQ  aaoy  a  one  the  brimming  cup  had  quaffed. 
The  rest  were  ready  to  receive  the  draught ! 
VoQth,  with  ita  ruby  lip,  and  gloasy  hair. 
And  i|e,  with  trembling  hand,  and  brow  of  care, 
Had  dnia'd  the  cop,  and  slept  beneath  the  sea, 
Voamacioos  of  the  remnant's  misery ! 
Diseaae  had  come  upon  them,  foul  disease, 
Vith  Booe  to  aid  them  on  the  lonely  seas — 
The  wt  \  where  none  might  hear  the  piercing  cry 
Thil  strove  to  cleave  the  far-off  burning  sky — 
Aa^  aome  stood  back,  and  would  not  touch  the  brow 
Ob  which  their  lips  had  breath'd  full  many  a  vow — 
HuMe,  who  were  one  in  every  walk  of  life-~ 
^uks  which  had  often  been  with  sorrow  rife, 
noew  fay  affection  in  that  fearful  hour, 
^ni  eoward-Iike  fell  hack  in  danger's  hour ! 
^«t  aome  were  firm ;  and  never  swerv'd  in  thou^t 
Fran  any  task  which  love  or  doty  taught. 
hnt  hath  his  voCaries,  as  fond,  and  true, 
As  any  reiled  beneath  yon  arch  of  blue ! 

Nj^t  clooed  upon  die  broad  and  fearful  main, 
Bri^  as  it  ne'er  had  known  the  tempest-stain. 
And  calm,  as  if  beneath  its  sparkling  waves 
So  many  warm  hearts  had  not  found  their  graves ! 
rprm  the  lonely  deck  the  little  band 
li  pther'd  now, — ^in  sad  array  they  stand 
Afoaod  the  shrouded  form  of  one  who  lies 
Alike  ibrgetiul  of  love's  tean  and  sighs. 
rW  fair  pale  cheek  is  laid  upon  the  deck, 
IV  bri^  hair  falling  o*er  the  snowy  neck, 
rie  graceful  arms  cross'd  on  the  silent  breast, 
is  ibo'  she  had  but  sank  to  gentle  rest! 
%tj  ruse  her  op,  one  moment  stand  they  alill, 
■  if  they  straggled  hard  against  their  will — 
bd  then  a  plarii — ^the  silent  waten  part, 
^  ck»e  again,  above  a  gentle  heart, 
is  moment  twinkles  op  the  snowy  shroud, 
be  starlight  shining  on  a  fleecy  cloud, 
ri  an  is  over-'o'er  the  ocean  swept 
plaintive  wail  as  tbo'  an  angel  wept 
jfeanishment  fiom  heaven's  eternal  gate; 
jlQr  that  told  a  heart  was  crush'd  by  fate. 
^  moamer  was  a  lair  young  girl,  and  she 
hpra  they  bad  buried  in  the  soft  blue  sea, 

■  last  bright  link  of  an  oft*broken  chain 
B  held  the  mourner  to  a  life  of  pain ! 

■  |olden  link  that  held  her  heart  was  broken, 
I  on  the  hopes  of  life  she  had  no  claim, 

I  of  the  tinoe  to  come  she  ask'd  no  token 
jlell  her.  life  would  ever  be  the  same  ! 
^  was  ahio»-— the  cold  and  bitter  truth 
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Fell  like  a  mildew  on  the  heart  of  youth ! 

Then  was  not  aught  the  bitter  grief  to  check. 

And  pale  with  wo  she  sank  upon  the  deck. 

Disease  was  on  her— thro!  her  youthful  frame 

The  dark  destroyer  sent  the  fever  flame — 

She  who  had  pillow'd  on  her  own  fair  breast 

A  dying  sister's  head,  and  fondly  prest 

Her  lips  upon  the  cold  and  clammy  brow, 

Had  none  to  whisper  comfort  to  her  now. 

Yea !  one  was  there,  who  had  atood  by  unknown. 

To  catch  each  look,  and  treasure  eveiy  tone. 

Who'd  mark'd  the  sofferei  from  day  to  day. 

Propping  with  hope  the  darkness  of  decay, 

And  pouring  in  her  gentle  sister's  ear 

Sweet  words  of  home  and  love  to  listen  fear : 

'While  all  shrank  back,  he  knelt  beside  the  form 

So  late  with  every  grace  and  beauty  warm. 

He  parted  from  her  brow  the  sunny  hair. 

And  bathed  the  snowy  brow  with  tender  care — 

Oh,  gentle  Love !  thine  is  a  simple  school. 

That  laughs  at  system  and  defies  all  rale ; 

Full  many  a  lesson  thou  dost  aptly  reach 

That  sage  experience  had  fail'd  to  teach  I 

Full  many  a  day  and  weary  week  had  fled 

And  found  the  lover  by  the  sick  one's  bed. 

Upon  the  ocean's  dreaiy  solitude. 

All  other  feelings  save  Love's  own  subdued — 

How  could  they  choose  but  love,  when  life  was  new. 

And  Hope  her  weight  into  the  balance  threw  T 

They  hail'd  hope's  promises  as  those  of  troth. 

And  view'd  them  thro'  the  telescope  of  youth. 

Death  was  around  them— each  successive  day 

Found  some  new  victim  pining  with  decay. 

And  yet  no  aid — Life's  sad  and  weary  span 

Seem'd  as  if  cast  'aeath  heaven's  avenging  ban; 

The  lonely  wail,  the  agonising  look. 

The  all  of  death,  we  find  so  hard  to  brook. 

Were  darkly  past  without  a  pitying  eye 

To  mark  the  sufferer's  dying  agony ! 

'Twas  this  that  faster  bound  Love's  gentle  chain. 

And  made  him  wear  so  little  of  earth's  stain ! 

At  length  in  vety  weariness,  the  few 

Who  had  been  left  by  death,  despairing,  threw 

The  white  sails  to  the  wind,  away,  away ! 

She  flew  as  flying  from  death's  fearful  sway, 

They  cared  not  whither,  for  it  matter'd  not — 

Wone  than  it  had  been,  could  not  be  their  lot*^ 

Famine  and  death  had  look'd  them  in  the  face  ; 

They  could  but  die,  no  matter  where  the  place. 

The  ocean  was  alike,  the  same  blue  waves 

Would  open  easily  to  give  them  graves ! 

All  day  they  sail'd  beneath  a  buraing  sun. 

And  when  the  fiery  god  his  race  had  done^- 

When  to  his  briny  couch  he  sank  at  last. 

The  cry  of  *  lamff  came  from  the  towering  mast 

Oh !  what  a  sight  was  there— some  wildly  wept. 

Whose  hearts,  when  death  was  round  them,  calmly  slept; 

And  some  ss  wildly  laughed,  as  if  the  brain 

Were  tortur'd  into  madneas.    It  were  vain 

To  atrive  to  tell  the  frantic  joy  of  thoae 

Who  deem'd  their  aufferinga  so  near  the  close  ! 

They  knew  not  what  it  was — it  was  enough 

That  land  was  near,  albeit  tho'  rude  and  rough ! 

But  Ella  wept  not ;  closer  still  she  clung 

To  him  around  whom  all  her  hopes  were  flung ; 

With  earnest  eyes  she  gased  into  his  face, 

As  if  she  strove  their  future  fate  to  trace ; 

While  he,  with  one  arm  fondly  round  her  twined. 

With  kindling  eyes  the  big  teara  strove  to  blind. 

Spoke  to  her  heart  in  whispen  soft  and  low, 

That  call'd  the  red  blood  swiftly  to  her  brow 
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With  feelings  life  hot  onee  can  only  know — 
Love*8  first  bewildering  words — ^the  spoken  tow  :— 
*'How  sofily  beams  the  moon  on  yonder  isle, 
**As  sweeti  mine  own  love,  as  thy  gentle  smile ; 
"And  erery  star  looks  kindly  from  abore, 
"As  they  too,  like  our  hearts,  were  lit  with  lore ! 
"  Come,  bear  thee  up,  perchance  a  home  is  there, 
"  Whose  sweets  henceforth  we  may  together  share— 
"  Or,  if  in  waiting,  perils  for  us  lie, 
"  Blest  in  each  other's  lore,  we  can  but  die  !** 
Gently  she  answered — **^  Where  thy  lot  is  cast, 
"  My  own  is  with  it  to  the  very  last." 

All  gaxe  with  rapture  on  the  shores  of  green, 
No  longer  reird  by  distance,  plainly  seen. 
Some  who  were  smitten  with  the  hideoas  plague 
Come  forth  with  sadden*d  feelings  wild  and  Tsgue, 
Remembering  faintly  friends  they  left  behind, 
Whose  memory  with  life  is  intertwined, — 
And  some,  whose  hearts  had  long  forgot  the  pray'r 
Which  they  had  leam'd  when  life  was  young  and  fair. 
With  meek  and  chastened  spirits  humbly  knelt. 
And  gave  to  God  the  gratitude  they  felt ! 
At  length  the  anchor  cleaves  the  sleeping  sea, 
Boat  after  boat  is  let  down  joyously ; 
And  faces,  which  had  long  foi^  to  smile, 
liook'd  happy  as  they  neir'd  the  fairy  isle ! 
An  isle  that  seem'd  as  heaven  had  gathered  there 
The  very  essence  of  the  ambient  air : 
Around  the  laurel  many  a  bright  rose  twines. 
As  on  the  lap  of  glory  love  reclines— 
While  from  the  turf  the  violet's  eye  of  blue 
Looks  up  to  skies  of  its  own  gentle  hue  ;•— 
The  orange  trees  put  forth  their  bridal  leaves. 
Twinkling  like  stars  on  Summer's  dewy  eves. 
Their  leaves  unshaken,  nor  their  odor  stirr'd. 
Save  by  the  melody  of  some  sweet  bird; 
The  ocean  s^ms  by  Beauty's  power  subdued. 
Nor  strives  to  break  upon  her  solitude — 
The  flpwers  spring  up,  along  the  em'rald  verge. 
As  tho'  they  fear'd  not  e'en  the  foamy  surge — 
The  moon  looks  softly  into  streams  and  brooks 
Which  ne'er  hare  known  the  light  of  other  lookiH^ 
Earth  hath  no  gem  of  beaiUy,  rich,  or  rare. 
That  bounteous  nature  had  not  gamer'd  there — 
A  realm  of  beauty  man  had  never  trod. 
Belonging  but  to  nature  and  her  God ! 
Days  fled  apace,  and  gentle  lx>ve  had  made 
A  temple  fair,  as  love's  may  ever  be. 
And  on  its  gorgeous  altar-place  was  lai^ 
Life's  earliest  flowers  from  every  earth-stain  free ! 
But  Death  had  not  withdrawn  his  iron  grasp. 
And  little  reck'd  he  that  Love's  feeble  clasp 
Was  striving  to  keep  back  his  fatal  power : 
He  only  waited  for  his  own  dread  hour ! 
Alas,  it  is  the  heritage  of  life ! 
Its  paths  are  e'er  with  grief  or  evil  rife; 
And  when  we  deem  we*ve  reach'd  the  promis'd  goal. 
Perchance  cold  age  has  witber*d  up  the  soul ! 
The  cup  that  sparkled  brightly  to  the  brim. 
Has,  to  our  eyes,  grown  strange  and  sadly  dim — 
Or  death  will  come,  stern  and  unyielding  death. 
E'en  vihile  we're  panting  to  recall  the  breath 
We've  lost  in  running  for  some  tinsel'd  toy, 
Which,  when  obtained,  is  made  of  dark  alloy ! 
Health  had  retum'd  to  all,  save  her  whose  smile 
Was  as  the  sunshine  to  that  happy  isle ; 
She  was  the  treasur'd  one  of  that  lone  band — 
A  flowery  coronal  upon  life's  strand ! 
As  pines  the  bird,  tho'  girt  with  love  and  care. 
So  Ella  pined  for  her  own  native  air — 
Columbia's  hills— her  bright  and  ^jiinay  sky — 


The  broad  blue  rivers  that  beneath  it  lie— 
The  leafy  forest  and  the  flowery  pliin 
Came  back  upon  her  heart  to  oft  again 
Tlut  blinding  tears  would  have  their  ready  wij— 
They  would  not  be  subservient  to  Love'i  stray! 
Oft  would  she  sit  beside  the  cottage  door 
The  little  band  had  rear'd,  and  cover'd  o'er 
With  Summer  vines,  to  wstch  the  flag  that  hooK 
On  the  deserted  ship's  mast,  as  it  flong 
Its  storied  stripes  and  stars  anto  the  breeie, 
And  long  to  dare  again  the  treacheroaa  seas. 
She  would  have  dared  the  sea,  to  look  onoe  man 
Upon  her  ovni  Columbia's  rock-bound  shore, 
But  none  were  there  who  would  so  madly  \xKn 
The  monster  death  within  the  very  grave! 
True,  there  was  one  who  would  have  peril'd  life- 
Who  would  have  dared  the  elements'  deep  itiife 
With  quiet  heart,  if  thus  he  could  bat  save 
His  treasur'd  idol  from  an  early  grave ! 
He  was  but  one— his  heart  was  strong  with  bope, 
But  with  the  task  his  strength  could  never  cope. 
Ah,  thus  it  is  our  hearts  are  often  strong. 
And  high  resolves  within  its  chambers  throsg; 
But  quickly  as  the  purpose  has  its  birth, 
Some  galling  chain  has  dragged  ns  back  to  eaitkl 
He  strove  with  Love's  own  sweet  endoriagart 
To  weave  fotgetfulness  around  her  hesrt ; 
And  many  a  I^end  of  the  oMen  time 
Was  woven  into  sweet  and  tinkling  ihyme; 
Or  as  she  sat  and  watch'd  some  favorite  atar, 
His  fingers  wander'd  o'er  his  lov'd  goitar; 
And  he  would  improTise  some  genUe  tale 
Of  love,  that  could  o'er  all  things  else  prenil! 

Leonni  was  a  Hebrew ;  in  his  fsoe 
His  lineage  you  might  distinctly  trace; 
Man  never  vrore  a  truer,  manlier  heart- 
In  such  a  nature  guile  could  have  no  part! 
From  Italy  he  came — tho'  far  away, 
Where  Jordan  rolls  iu  dark  and  time-stsia'd  wila»- 
Far,  where  the  Saviour's  bloody  foot-prinla  lay- 
Where  wept  his  humim  sorrows  Jadah'adaaghteia, 
His  birthplace  lay.    In. proud  Jerttsaleo, 
That  vainly  atrove  Jehovah's  frown  to  atem, 
His  eyes  first  saw  the  light— His  heart  had  leiia'i 
Full  many  a  legend  by  the  Christian  spon^d^ 
Strong  in  the  faith  he  had  been  ever  taught, 
He  gave  no  other  e'en  a  passing  thought 
Trusting  that  Judah's  glory  would  retnm, 
And  with  a  holier,  brighter  radiauce  ban, 
Fore'er  unchanged.    He  could  not  choose  hot  dec* 
The  Christian's  creed  a  wild  delusive  ixnm. 
And  now  he  found  his  faith  fast  giving  way 
Beneath  Love's  beautiful  and  gentle  away! 
So  many  memories  were  round  it  flang. 
His  spirit  to  ita  ancient  glories  clung : 
Love  such  a  mantle  o'er  Religitm  tluew, 
He  deem'd  the  one,  and  then  the  other  true. 
His  heart  was  stored  with  dreams  of  ItaMe, 
As  bright  as  minstrel  dreams  can  ever  be ; 
And  in  its  core  a  brilliant  fountain  play'd— 
A  fount  of  sunshine  and  of  gentle  shade; 
And  to  his  lips  such*  burming  words  wooU  itait 
As  have  their  birthplace  in  the  poet's  heart ; 
And  lovely  thoughts,  that  oould  not  cabaly  lie 
Within  his  heart  would  kindle  in  bis  eye. 
And  light  his  face  with  looks  so  sweetly  £ur 
That  told  a  glorious  mind  was  written  thett ; 
And  oft  with  aome  aweet  tale  he  strove  to  ehaie 
The  gathering  memories  from  EUa'k  Caee: 
Or  they  would  wander  forth  on  dewy  eves. 
When  stars  were  twinkling  thio'  the  daiUisf  1<«'^ 
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And  sit  tbem  down  amoag  the  fragnnt  flower*, 

And  wile  ew«y  with  lore  the  paMing  hours ; 

Or  etch  in  nun  relate  some  legend  o'er 

Of  {v<B  eoimtriee  they  should  see  no  more ! 

One  ewe  they  wsnder'd  to  the  ocean's  veige, 

Afld  lat  then  down — awhile- they  seem'd  to  merge 

All  feeliags  into  one — that  one  as  pure 

As  hetven's  own  love  that  must  for  aye  endure ; 

Awhile  they  both  forgot  the  heaviog  sea. 

And  to  each  other  seem'd  the  world  to  be. 

Alss,  that  ear^  should  break  the  precious  dream 

That  seems  of  Paradise  a  wandering  beam ! 

Bat  Ella's  eyes  were  wandering  o'er  the  main. 

Aid  bsek  upon  Leonni's  face  again. 

One  hand  upon  her  brow  is  tightly  prest, 

IV  other  strain'd  upon  her  heaving  breast. 

Ib  Bute  suspense,  and  yet  in  sad  sorprise, 

He  still  is  following  her  eager  eyes ! 

The  myst'yy  's  o'er— lo !  in  eve's  purple  light 

A  reasel  breaks  upon  the  gladden'd  sight, 

Hope  sita  in  brightness  upon  Ella's  brow. 

As  towards  the  isle  the  vessel  turns  her  prow; 

Bitt  'tis  not  long'- away  before  the  wind 

Sbe  flies,  unheeding  those  she  leaves  behind. 

"My  own  America !"  came  from  the  heart 

Of  her  who'd  seen  Hope  brighten  and  depart. 

As  like  a  weary  child  she  fondly  flung 

Her  arms  around  Leonni's  neck,  and  clung 

To  him  confidingly,  as  tho'  she  knew 

He  was  her  only  hope,  the  fond,  tbe  true ! 

Asd  aa  she  wept  she  spoke — **  I  would  not  be, 

"If  I  might  choose,  what  I  must  seem  to  thee. 

"I  am  not  fickle,  for  I  love  thee  still — 

**  I  cammat  mould  my  heart  to  my  own  will — 

**WoQld  that  I  might !  but  Memory  will  cling 

"So  to  my  soul,  that  even  Love 'a  soft  wing 

"Must  fail  to  banish  it"    In  whispers  low, 

And  sweet  as  softest  Music's  gentle  flow, 

Tbe  lonrer  spoke — **  I  would  not  have  thy  heart 

''From  all  its  earliest  memories  depart — 

**!  would  not  have  thee  lore  thy  far-off  home 

"Less  than  thou  dost.    Wherever  I  may  roam, 

"Within  my  heart  I  shall  most  fondly  bear 

"The  looks  my  childhood's  home  was  wont  to  wear. 

"Come,  dearest,  lay  thy  head  upon  my  breast! 

"Thus,  let  thine  arm  around  my  neck  be  prest; 

'*Aad  while  those  dear  eyes  wander  o'er  the  veil 

"The  Holy  One  hath  drawn  around  his  throne, 

"I  will  relste  some  legendaiy  tale, 

''Aad  weary  time  the  power  of  Love  shall  own.** 

THB   BRIDE. 

Twas  mora,  o'er  fair  Judea's  hills 

An  armed  hoet  came  marching  down. 

To  tear  from  proud  Jerusalem's  brow 

Her  ancient  and  all-glorious  crown ! 

Tbe  glittering  helms  and  serried  spears 

Were  flashing  in  the  owrning  sun. 

While  'aeath  the  mail  full  many  a  heart 

Wu  dreaming  of  the  battle  won ; 

And  high  shore  the  nodding  plumes 

The  RooMn  e^e  proudly  flies. 

With  open  beak  and  outstretch'd  wing, 

At  if  be  strove  lo  reach  the  skies. 

Aad,  k> !  before  the  city  wall 

The  Roman  soldiers  proudly  stand, 

With  grounded  spear  and  unquail'd  heart, 

A  hnre  aad  almost  countless  band ! 

Bat  wo!  to  sad  Jerusalem, 

Mm  tsmple  proud,  aad  goigeoaa  domea— 


Alas !  for  beauty,  youth  and  age. 
In  cottsge  or  in  palace  homes ! 
Vengeance  is  written  on  the  sky 
In  terrible  and  fearful  lines, 
And  thro'  the  light  and  shadowy  clouds 
The  blade  of  battle  brightly  shines ! 

The  siege  begins,  end  erery  sun 
Looks  on  its  countless  numbers  dead ; 
And  peace  and  hope  together  now 
Hare  from  the  ill-starr'd  city  fled. 
'Tis  almost  o'er,  and  step  by  step 
The  fierce  inraders  win  their  way, 
While  from  each  roof  the  red-wing'd  fine 
Leaps  up  as  if  to  mock  the  day ! 
There  at  a  palace  window  sits 
One  who  was  lately  made  a  bride— 
Tbe  gentle  chain — ^the  silrer  chord, 
«   That  bound  her  heart,  is  now  untied; 
And  from  Uiese  eyes  her  woman's  soul 
Looks  forth  upon  the  coming  foe. 
With  all  the  scorn  and  high  disdain 
That  may  be  mixed  with  fearful  woe  1 
The  one  to  whom  she  freely  gave 
Her  young  heart's  pure  and  spotless  dower, 
For  whom  alone  she  would  hare  died, 
Had  perish'd  in  life's  early  flower. 
She  look'd  as  one  who  knew  her  iate 
Must  be  subserrient  to  her  will, 
As  one  who  calmly  could  defy 
Stem  Death  his  icy  cup  to  fill  f 
And  now  within  the  lady's  halls 
A  lawless  band  hare  madly  rush'd. 
And  sculptured  form  uid  lorely  flower 
Alike  beneath  their  feet  is  cmsh'd — 
And  see !  the  lady  with  a  smile 
As  they  ascend  the  gorgeous  stair. 
With  her  own  hand  has  lit  the  train 
That  seals  the  death  of  each  one  there ! 
A  lightning  flash— a  fearful  shoek-~ 
Tells  of  the  fearful  death  they  died-- 
Nought  but  a  blacken'd  mass  remains 
To  tell  where  sleeps  the  hero's  bride ! 
What  has  the  heart  to  do  with  earth, 
When  all  it  e'er  has  lor'd  is  go«e~« 
When  in  the  future  nothing  lies 
That  we  dare  fix  our  hopes  upon  f 
So  he,  the  hero  she  had  lored. 
Had  periih'd  in  remorseless  war. 
And  nought  could  ever  hide  again 
From  her  own  heart  its  hideous  sear  1 
'Twas  better  thus  to  proudly  die, 
Than  lire  a  aad  and  blighted  thing — 
To  bear  about  a  nnkling  wound 
For  which  Time  could  no  healing  biuig. 

Leonni  ceas'd,  and  breathed  a  gentle  row. 
While  bending  o'er  the  lady's  snowy  brow, 
And  then,  his  fingers  o'er  his  harp  he  flung, 
And  thus  in  numbers  low  again  he  sungi 

PARADI0I. 

The  gates  of  Paradise  were  barr'd 

As  thro*  a  weaiy  trareller  pass'd: 
A  lady  whose  high  brow  was  starr'd 

With  all  that  intellect  may  cast- 
One  who  had  worn  the  laurel  wreath 

Awarded  by  the  breath  of  Fame  ; 
But  ah !  tbe  heart  that  beat  beneath 

Responded  not  to  Glory's  nsme. 
Vainly  the  weary  world  she  sought 

For  Pleasure's  pun  and  holy  bahn. 
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But  in  its  mofe  ihe  foond  not  tught 

To  bring  the  iweet  and  treaaur'd  calm ! 
She  valued  not  the  lip-breathed  praise 

That  dwelleth  in  the  futore  far ; 
Twas  bat  the  cold  and  distant  xmys — 

The  radiance  of  a  setting  star. 
Yet  youth  and  beauty  both  i»eie  hers. 

And  wealth,  with  all  its  tinsell'd  show, 
That  ever  brings  its  worshippers, 

With  lips  of  fire  and  hearts  of  snow. 
But  life  no  longer  was  enjoy'd — 

There  was  a  something  wanted  still,    . 
To  fill  the  daik  and  cheerless  void, 

Which  earthly  things  had  fail'd  to  fill. 
Her  dreams  were  all  of  Eden's  rest, 

Among  its  pure  and  stainless  flovvers, 
Where  Time  flies  o'er  the  angel  blest, 

Unmeasur'd  by  earth's  weary  hours. 
But  hardly  had  her  pray'r  been  won, 

And  Eden  burst  upon  her  sight. 
Revealing  its  undying  sun — 

It«  beauty  all  unstain'd  and  bright ! 
Ay,  hardly  had  she  entepd  in, 

Ere  to  her  heart  the  feeling  came. 
That  she  was  stain'd  with  mortal  sin. 

And  no  companionship  could  claim. 
It  was  no  longer  Paradise— 

The  Teil  from  off  her  heait  was  oast, 
And  gased  upon  her  pitying  eyes 

As  sadly  thxo'  the  throng  she  passU 
The  very  flowers  that  seem'd  to  fling 

Their  incense  on  each  passer  by. 
Shrank  hack,  as  fearing  she  would  bring 

Some  earth-stain,  to  their  parity. 
The  bright-wing'd  birds  that  flew  among 

The  graceful  trees  of  tender  hue, 
As  if  in  sadness  ceas'd  their  song,  ' 

And  gased  upon  the  mourner  too ! 
And  moumfoUy  she  sat  aad  wefii 

O'er  dreantf  reality  made  dim, 
While  in  the  distance  softly  swept 

Fiom  sngel-harps  the  choral  hymn. 
And  as  she  wept  an  angel  stood 

And  gased  with  pity  in  his  eyes: 
Softly  he  spoke—**  Why  art  thou  sad  T 

*<  Tears  were  not  made  for  Paradise !" 
The  lady  spake— **A  fate  like  this 

**  Is  more  than  mortal  heart  can  bear : 
**  To  look  upon  so  much  of  bliss, 

**  Yet  know  its  sweeU  I  may  not  share. 
**  Oh,  take  me  hence  !"  and  tears  like  rain 

Fell  on  the  angel's  shining  feet — 
*'0h,  take  me  hence  !  I  would  not  stain 

**  By  mortal  anguish  bliss  complete !" 
The  pitying  angel  raised  her  up 

And  led  her  thro'  the  shining  train ; 
But  bipken  was  the  fairy  cap 

In  which  her  heart  so  long  had  lain! 
And  as  he  oped  the  rosy  door, 

He  bade  her  gently  speed  to  earth. 
And  seek  for  Paradise  no  more 

TiU  God  had  given  her  spirit  birth ! 
With  chasten'd  heart  she  then  wtum'd. 

And  waited  with  the  Christian's  tmst-^ 
For  she  in  penitence  had  learned 

The  heart  hath  hopes  that  are  not  dust ! 
Still  gifted  with  the  poet's  dower. 

She  used  it  as  a  holy  loan, 
Expecting  in  some  happier  hour 

To  reap  the  harvest  she  had  sown. 
She  felt  that  God  had  given  to  her 


A  gem  from  Paradise  unrtain'd— 
A  gift  that  'mid  the  world's  dsik  stir 

Should  never  be  by  earth  pro&ned. 
And  she  was  blest— the  fragiant  torf- 

The  gentle  wave  that  kias'd  the  stnad, 
The  flowen  that  gemm'd  the  verdsat  esitl^ 

All  told  her  of  a  •*  better  land." 

Leonni  paus'd,  and  gaacd  into  the  eyes 
Still  wandering  sadly  o'er  the  moonlit  ikies— 
O'er  his  guitar  the  sunny  hair  had  stray'd 
As  shaming  the  bright  strings  on  which  it  liid : 
An  arm  around  his  neck  was  fondly  throvn, 
And  one  hand  gently  prest  within  hia  own. 
Softly  he  raised  the  fair  and  drooping  head, 
And  sweetly  spoke  her  name — the  rision  fled— 
A  vision  of  a  far-off  verdant  dell, 
Which  inlier  childhood  she  had  lor'd  ao  well; 
Where,  with  the  summer  flowers,  she  oft  had  pUy'i 
And  strove  to  catch  the  sunbeams  aa  thej  laid 
Upon  her  naked  feet,  or  glanced  along 
The  limpid  streamlet  as  it  sung  ita  song 
Of  unstain'd  joy  among  the  mossy  stonei, 
And  making  music  even  of  its  moana~ 
The  dream  was  broken,  from  her  brow  ahe  floaj 
The  mantling  hair,  and  wildly  thoa  she  sosg : 


BONO. 
There*s  a  land  in  the  West  where  the  broad  riven  aleepetk 

In  beauty  unchanging  beneath  the  blue  akiea, 
And  on  their  green  margins  the  flower-vin^a  creepelli, 

And  aee  in  the  wares  their  own  beaatifol  dyea. 
There,  in  the  deep  sunlight  the  forest-leares  shim, 

And  4remblingly  woo  the  soft  kiss  of  the  breeie ; 
And  the  wares  of  the  broad-bosom'd  lakes  gently  qainr 

And  glance  in  the  moon  like  our  own  island  wu! 
There,  over  the  mountains  the  blue  streamlet  booadedk, 

As  striving  the  spirit  of  Silence  to  mock ; 
And  far  in  the  valley  its  clear  voice  reaoundeth 

As  it  joyfully  leapeth  from  rock  onto  rock ! 
'Tie  a  land  that  is  fiuned  in  the  jMges  of  atory; 

For  her  sons,  like  her  mountains  and  rireis,  are  fiee: 
The  deeds  of  her  heroes — ^ber  bright  flag  of  glory, 

Is  sung  by  the  minstrel  o'er  many  a  sea! 
Italia  may  boast  of  her  gardens  of  rosea. 

Of  orange-groves  filling  the  air  with  perfame— 
But  ah,  on  my  own  native  land  there  repoaea 

The  glory  and  sweetness  of  Eden's  first  blooo! 

Then,  o'er  her  spirit  stole  a  aadder  mood, 
And  Mem'iy  was  by  Love  almost  aohdoed-' 
And  from  her  lips  some  low  words  gestly  Ml« 
Like  the  soft  murmurings  of  an  ocean  ihelL 

LOYB  AlTD  MSMORT. 

I  would  that  Memory  would  leave 

This  little  ocean  isle  of  ours. 
And  cease  to  twine  her  mournful  wieatk 

Among  sweet  Love's  delicious  tamtn. 
I  would  not  give  to  Mem'ry  now 

The  few  short  hours  that  may  be  mise, 
For  Love,  the  tender,  deep  and  tne. 

Hath  claim'd  them  for  hia  holy  shnos! 
On  such  a  glorious  night  as  this, 

I  would  not  mourn  the  paths  Vtt  trod, 
While  o'er  me  bam  the  same  bright  staif- 

Th0  goxgeous  musicHBOtcs  of  God ! 
The  wry  wmt—no,  not  the  ssme! 

I  watched  when  life  was  warn  sad  fiee; 
For  I  am  in  another  dims— 
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Theveiy  sun  are  atnoge  to  me ! 
Oh,  Lpw  and  Mein*i7,  je  ue  strong, 

And  feaHbUy  ye  stiiYe  to-nighl — 
For  Love  ie  stirhng  to  effece 

The  wMdi  that  Mem*iy  fiMn  would  write ! 
My  heait  is  weak— I  cannot  strive 

As  I  have  done  when  Hope  was  mine. 
Hope  has  deserted  me ;  and  now, 

Oh.  Lore,  the  noasteiy  is  thine ! 

Gcady  Leonni  wiped  the  starting  tear, 
Aad  strove  with  Hope  her  weeping  heart  to  cheer : 
Anlyet  he  felt  that  hope  was  all  in  rain; 
The  silver  chord  was  almost  brcAe  in  twain. 
He  felt  twas  his  to  watch  from  day  to  day 
His  treasor'd  flower  grow  dim  and  fade  away, 
And  know  that  roond  his  heait  each  boming  link 
Was  clinging  closer  as  she  nearad  Life's  brink. 
His  tbooghts  were  prophets,  for  the  time  had  come 
When  she  no  mora  could  leave  her  cottage  home. 
Hidsammer  came— the  bending  grapevines  clang 
Ammd  the  cottage  eaves,  snd  o*er  the  door 
Tbe  pmple  chisteis  in  Inzuriance  hmg — 
Tbe  orange  trees  their  star-Uke  blossoms  won 
As  for  a  bridal, — and  the  forest  walks 
Were  strewn  with  flowers,  that  hung  upon  their  stalks, 
Ai  bending  *neath  their  perfume, — and  the  air 
Was  filled  with  melody — but  Urief  was  there, 
rpoa  a  couch  the  gentle  Ella  lay. 
Wasting  beneath  the  finger  of  decay. 
M Qsie  and  books  around  the  couch  are  strown — 
The  books  unread — the  harp  gives  out  no  tone. 
And  there  are  laid  the  sweetest  tropic  flowers. 
As  if  to  soothe  the  sick  one's  weaiy  hours : 
But  all  in  vain,  the  heart  is  wandering  thro* 
Remembcr'd  scenes  that  once  it  fondly  knew. 
Sadly  beside  tbe  couch  the  lover  kneels. 
His  quivering  form  tells  of  the  grief  he  feels ; 
Hb  hands  aro  o'er  his  face,  as  tho'  he  fain 
Woold  hide  iron  her  the  big  and  burning  rain 
That  dwkes  hie  speedi.    Her  hands  are  softly  laid 
Vpoo  his  head,  as  if  she  had  essayed 
Tospeak,  and  eould  not.  Hark!  she  speaks  his  name— 
"  Leonni !"    And  he  asks  what  she  would  claim  T 
"leonni,  tis  the  last  boon  I  may  ask ; 
**I  vould  not  have  it  be  to  thee  a  task : 
"Tbe  joy  of  Heaven  an  opening  to  my  eyes, 
"Aad  I  would  have  thee  share  my  paradise. 
"Aad  yet  its  pleasures  never  may  be  won, 
"  St?e  thro'  the  blood  of  the  Redeeming  One— 
"Wilt  thou  not  meet  me  tktnT  or  ahall  the  chain 
"Be  severed,  never  to  unite  again t" 
Heanswer'd  not,  but  raised  his  voice  and  prey'd 
IW  He,  who  bad  permitted  such  dark  shade 
To  rest  upon  his  heart,  would  drive  away 
Tie  enviotts  clouds,  that  he  might  see  his  way. 
A  unile  of  triumph  bum'd  in  Ella's  eyes — 
Sbe  look'd  an  angel  passing  to  the  skies ! 
SefUy  she  whisper'd,  '*  Dearest,  let  me  rest 
"For  one  brief  space  upon  thy  faithful  breast, 
"^''e  shall  be  happy — otw  dark  trial  o'er, 
"And  we  ahall  meet  on  Eden's  happy  shore ! 
'*i«t  me  look  out  once  more— oh !  once  again, 
"Upon  my  country's  banner— never  stain 
*'  Hath  soiled  its  glorious  stan — 'tis  vain — no  mors/ 
'^ 'Nearest  Leonni,  the  last  hope  is  o'er !" 
^'^  r  anns  were  round  his  neck,  but  life  had  fled: 
^^^,  still,  he  fondly  clung  unto  the  dead. 
^^«y  came  and  parted  them,  the  gentle  few 
J^  "ho  to  the  very  last  had  been  so  true. 
'^"^^  \aul  her  'oMi^it  the  flowen  she  lov'd,  aad  hang 


The  star-flag  of  her  country  o'er  her  grave : 
And  many  a  tear  frcMn  man's  proud  heart  was  wrung 
For  her  they  so  much  lov'd,  yet  could  not  save ! 
And  day  by  day  Leonni  watch'd  alone 
The  resting-place  of  her— his  eariiest  love. 
He  waited  with  the  Christian's  patient  trust 
Till  his  own  heart  should  go  down  "  dust  to  dust" — 
He  knew  that  she  was  blest — ^an  angel,  where 
There  came  no  shadow  of  a  grief  or  care — 
He  murmur'd  not ;  in  every  breese  that  came. 
He  heard  her  call  him  fondly  by  his  name. 
When  even  came,  in  every  well-known  star. 
He  deem'd  her  face  beam'd  on  him  from  afar ! 
He  felt  content — he  knew  that  they  should  meet 
Where  there  could  come  no  sound  of  parting  feet ; 
And  with  the  Christian's  faith  he  knew  she  trod 
The  starry  mansions  of  a  boundless  God ! 
Clark's  Mm,  Ohio,  March  1841. 


FLORA'S  CHOICE. 

A  FABLE— FROM  THE   GERMAN. 

BY  MBS.  B.  J.  kAHBS. 
I. 

When  Jupiter  call'd  the  prototypes 

Of  his  fancy  to  existence. 
The  bright  and  blooming  Flore 

Came  forward  in  the  distance. 
And  Jupiter  aaid  to  Flore — 

"  Choose  thyself  a  Lover — 
But  see  to  it,  silly  child. 

That  thou  choose  not  a  rover." 

II. 
The  laughing-hearted  Flora, 

Cast  a  careless  glance  around  her — 
O,  had  she  choeen  Phmbus, 

Immortality  had  crown'd  her— 
But  his  beauty  was  too  lofty : 

Too  widely  did  they  differ — 
And  she  chose— (who  would  have  thought  it  ?) 

The  wild  and  idle  Zephyr ! 

UI. 

"  Unthinking  one" — said  Jupiter, 

**  Why  will  thy  sex  prefer 
The  bold,  and  fickle  gallant. 

To  the  steady  wonhipperf 
Hadst  thou  only  chosen  Phoebus, 

From  yonder  crowd  of  spirits^ 
Thou  and  thine,  had  shared  forever. 

The  gift  that  he  inherits. 

IT. 
But  now  salute  thy  bridegroom." 

And  Zephyr  kiss'd  fair  Flora, — 
And  through  the  realms  of  the  Prince  of  Air, 
Transform'd  to  flower«dust  bore  her ! 
Maidens  who  are  blooming. 

Choose  not  for  a  lover 
(As  Flore  did  Zephyrus) 
An  everiasting  rover! 
Ea$net*»  Ptaee,  Ma^  1841. 


ANTIQUITT  OF  BORING. 
The  following  rule  was  adopted  by  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons In  the  year  1609 :— **  Ordered,  that  no  member  do  accept  of 
any  enisrtainmeot  at  any  public  house  fbr  the  carrying  on  any 
matter  under  the  consideration  of  the  houae,  and  that  the  offer  of 
any  money  or  gratuity  to  any  member  for  mattere  iraoeacted  in 
the  house,  shall  he  dssmsd  a  high  crlms  aad  misdsmsaaor.** 


Tou  aitd  itt  Bevoltaion. 
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TEXAS  AND  ITS  REVOLUTION.' 

Br  Fbidikick  Licliic,  DocIot  or  UedicJM  of  tbe  F>- 
eultr  of  Paris,  Chief  Phyiician  of  the  Oensr*!  Hwpitil 
of  Toun,  Uambci  of  Ihs  SocLetf  of  NiLunl  Hmotj  of 
Franca,  o(  lim  Enloawlogical  Society  of  Fnaoe,  &c 

To  Hi*  Excellracr  IftRiBiiu  B.  Lihir, 

Pnufnf  of  Iht  RepaUk  of  Tern. 

Qeneral  Lunar,  one  of  the  fin>  to  fir  to  the  defence  of  a 
people  fighting  fol  their  liberty,  wil  admitted  into  the  Tei- 
u  armj  ai  a  private  koldier,  and  eoon  attained  the  firal 
nnk  in  it  by  bia  bravery  ud  coolneu. 

Called  to  the  Vice  Pnaidenry  in  September,  1836;  rUMid 
to  (he  Pteaidency  towKnti  the  end  of  the  year  1638,  b;  the 

not  ceued  to  conaecrale  hia  laboia  to  the  welfare  of  Tena, 
and  hai  ahown  htmaelf  a  good  goTemoi  aa  well  aa  a  Ikitful 
warrioi'  and  briTe  aotdier. 

tble  leitimoDj  of  my 


laitmofitA  WttUU, 

il  but  an  imperfect  aketeh.  It  hal  not  been  my  deaign  to 
gira  K  eoinplele  idea  or  the  preaenl  aondition  of  Teiaa. 
The  change*  ohich  tntrf  day  brii^  forth  in  place*  dcco- 
pied  by  tba  Anglo-AnwiicaD  nee,  ought  to  baniih  that 
thoDghl  from  me. 

I  ban  only  aought,  aa  much  aa  waa  in  my  power,  la  make 
known  what  1  ha«e  *een  of  thi*  admirable  country,  and  of 
the  people  inhabiting  ix. 

U  any  document*  have  bean  fumiihed  ma  by  conlempo- 
iai7  hialory,  and  I  haTB  largely  drawn,  for  the  accouat* 
which  I  gira  of  lb*  Texan  RerolutioD,  from  tbe  work  of 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Cheater  MewaU,  pnbluhed  at  New-York  in 
1B38. 

Tbe  nmit  of  the  geological  and  botaniciil  reiearchea 
which  I  Duule  in  Teias,  will  be  the  anhjeet  of  a  aepaiala 
work,  ud  will  be  publiahed  hereafter. 

TEXAS  AND  ITS  REVOLUTION. 
Th*  lerolation  which  haa  mad*  before  our  eye*  in  inde- 
pendent Republic  out  of  iha  Mexican  Prorioce  of  Teiaa, 
i*  at  the  tame  time  one  of  the  moat  lingular  erenla  of  con- 
.  temporary  hiatory,  and  one  of  the  occutrencaa  which  will 
eierciie  the  greateat  influence  upon  the  political  and  aoeial 
future  of  Ncnth  America.  The  gigantic  progreaa  of  Ifaig 
new  State,  the  ealraordinaty  increaae  of  ila  popolation,  the 
ioipulae  which  il  impart*  to  the  mind  and  to  phyaical  in- 
leteiaU  in  the  boaom  of  the  United  State*,  along  the  Gulf  of 
Uexico,  and  in  all  the  northern  proiince*  of  the  Meiican 
Republic  belween  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  tbe  Sea  of  Cali- 
fomia,  the  impoitaoce  which  it*  immenae  powen  of  pro- 
duction lire  it  in  the  commercial  lyitem  of  the  world, — 
auch  are  the  motivei  which  ought  at  thii  moment  to  draw 
rope  upon  Triaa.    The  French  goi 


*nd  adrantafeouB  bnndationa,  ear  pelitieil  md  nam- 
cial  tvlation*  with  a  conntry  which  will  iililliUj  tx  ui 
Tery  high  degree  of  proaperity.  1  luww  ftat  Ihc  tBcnia  g| 
Teiaa  inroke  conaideralioni  of  iMthn  ut(n,loiingt 
ill  rerotnlion  and  ila  govemmenl  i  but  irnld  it  M  bn 
been  impolitic,  and  contrary  to  the  tne  (oiDciplH  of  ii 
law  of  nation),  to  refuae  to  eoncled*  tttatiet  null  Ton 
becauae  ita  conilitulion  hu  HOI  procktDCd  the  ibilila)  rf 
ilaTcry,  and  becauae  the  qiieation  of  iliftiy  hu  tm 
clonely  connected  with  the  evenU  which  bin  tejutii  t 
riom  the  Mexican  RepublicT  Tbe  Fmeh  pmunl 
ought  not  to  prejudice  itacK  with  dieia  eli«Mtu«^--i 
wai  not  a  competent  judge  of  to  riHioidibl<iqliai>M,iid 
it  wat  BuSicient  for  il  to  know  that  Teiu  iuniedUB-, 
form  to  the  general  lawi  of  the  ciiiliied  vortd  oBCHiut 
the  abolition  of  the  trade. 

1  beliere  thai  it  would  be  utelen  la  ilercliip  lbs  p» 
liminiryconiidentionafuttber.  Tha  impoitutKi^Tiiii. 
the  gteitnea*  of  the  pan  which  ihi  il  nlltd  It  (tq,«' 
fertile  actirity  of  the  Anglo-Hexican  nu,  lhnileu|  iI- 
ready  the  degenerale  Spaniih  race  of  Menoi  opot  u  " 
territory,— Iheie  aie  tbe  facli  which  ban  i^onialT  ir^ 
upon  the  imagination  and  (truck  all  •obtiBuda  Tlq 
will,  doabtleu,  leceiTs  with  iDtereat,aitbtyuinllF' 
feet  con Gdence,  the«  itillfreahreceU«tiaiiu(iinn!ls, 
who  haa  endeanred  to  aee  clearly— wbo  bmui^* 
new-bom  oitie*  of  Teiai,  from  the  Sabine  is  Oc  Iho^ln 
Nuecea— who  hai  aaeended  itl  baautifnl  Il'cn,  <tai 
banka  are  aliiady  exteoairely  aubdoed  b;  laduUT  ■! 
commenw- who  hai  InTeraed  it*  ailitDdn.  far  ^  •>» 
part  unexplored,  but  whoae  phyaiBgDonj  ii  diilj  iaft 
benealh  the  footitep  of  tbe  plaoiei— aad  wlo  to  I™* 
back  from  it  a  liiely  feeling  of  adtniraliol  {« Ihawa' 
magnificent  country,  which  baa  at  length  ocBtd  u  >■  ■ 
want  of  men. 

The  Sabine  to  th*  east  ;•  the  R«d  Kinr  to  ib«  uri ,» 
the  well  a  chain  of  mountaini,  whole  eutni  ilef  r* 
hitth  to  the  iribuuriea  of  the  upper  wiUn  of  iIk  BiukU 
tboie  of  the  Colorado  and  to  the  Urionds  in'll;>m' 
thedirectioa  from  noith-wenltoiouth-tMi.UH^^''' 
weitero  frontier,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Noiti  n  (■  " '!' 
B«a ;  finally  ou  the  louth  Iha  Gulf  of  Heika  M«a  ■!< 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  and  that  of  the  Rio  Gnodi:  ntt" 
neirly  the  great  natural  line*  whiiA  milk  tbe  bnadi^  * 


The  lUt  teriloiT  li"  i*^ 


uHghtii 


■cknowledge  i 


B,  which  the  Ticiory  of  San  Jaci 
liihed  on  a  lolid  foundation,  and  which,  lince  that  epoch, 
ha*  not  nin  Ihe  leaat  danger,  Dotwithatanding  the  lain  da- 
cUralion*  and  fallacioui  warlike  preparationi  of  Mexico. 
It  would  ban  rommilled  a  great  fault  if,  from  eiceai  of  n- 
ipect  lo  a  power  to  which  we  owe  lo  little  of  il,  it  hMi 
d  the  opportunity  of 


touchet  the  United  Stale*  on  lb 
northern  frontier,  and  Mexico,  future  ciiiiIii|(Ki°  "' 
„,„d,  on  Ihe  other  franlier*.  Tbi  Siilei  oT  ik  *«lf 
American  confederacy  bordering  opoQ  Teiii  ue  I*^ 
and  Arkanlil ;  Ihe  Mexican  pronace*  ire  ibw  <>  - " 
Mexico,  Chihuabua  and  Cohahuila.  Attb>tiiM^l''* 
Humboldi'i  Toyage  la  New  Spain,  ihi  lnlmlu"'~ 
Lull  Potoii,  upon  which  the  Pionnc*  of  Tm"  •"  * 
pendant  in  reqieet  lo  itl  admuuatnliiB,  itfiw  " " 
eaitem  limit  lb*  Rio  Uermonlaa  or  tliiiOH.  ^^  "^ 
tiei  into  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  eaUnidodk  Siti" 
but  by  Article  3,  of  the  Treaty  of  Wiibiiiiiai  <*  f**" 
H,  1819.  concluded  with  Spain,  Ihe  United  Sma'"' '- 
•anced  their  weitem  fnmlier  a*  fer  at  tbe  S>bia*  "j" 
Tery  moment,  the  Sute  of  Arkuxai  ii  nlwiut  °"' 
gte»*  the  more  exact  running  of  ill  bBuduia  "  ■" 
of  Te»aj  i  and  when  the  new  repoHic  ihiU  bin  W"^ 
knowledged  by  iu  former  moiber-doaiioy,  tb'"  "J' 
be  a  bonndiry  queitian  to  laille  betaen  hn  si  '"'* 
The  Uniied  Stale*.  Teiaa  and  Meii»,  m  t»"^*- 
about  nothing  bat  deaert* ;  a)  in  Ih*  liM  •!<<  ^'"^ 
Franco  oonreniing  Canada,  ih*  Talley  of  '^f^^ 
■nd  Loniiiau*.  Bat  population  ii  I"""'  "^ 
the»e  •olitndei  of  tiMlay,  which  tiMBone"  "in  " 

■SMthamap. 
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tad  these  booncbrj  questions,  which  embsmM  the  posses- 
uon  of  pMl  BSTigmble  lines,  like  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
or  of  pt9t  oommerei^  channels,  are  fiom  henceforth  very 
impoituiL  We  may  judge  of  it  by  some  details  which  I 
ihiil  gire  Iwreafter. 

I  iball  not  sUempt  to  point  out  between  what  degrees  of 
latitude  tad  loQgitode  Texas  is  comprised,  because,  to  do 
10  eren  lagaely,  a  too  minute  analysis  of  its  territorial  ele- 
BMDta  wonU  be  necessary.     Its  surface  is  reckoned  at 
163^  square  miles,  or  104,560,000  English  acres,  which 
is  nearly  eqaivalent  to  42,000,000  hectares.     There  is 
therefore  room  enough  for  a  great  people  upon  so  extensive 
a  (rmtory,  ihhoo^  these  numbers  are  veiy  far  from  the  4 
or  500,000  iqoars  miles  assigned  bj  Mr.  Chester  Newell 
to  the  anrfaee  of  Texas.    Let  us  leave  these  dry  details, 
aad  ooeupjr  oaiselves  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  country. 
It  If  eoongh  to  cist  a  glance  upon  the  map  to  see  that  Texas 
la  one  of  the  best  watered  countries  in.  the  wortd.    In  going 
(toa  wctt  U>  ssst,  there  are  counted  not  less  than  nine  con- 
liilenble  riven,  which  are  the  Rio-Nueoes,  the  San-Ante- 
lio,  the  Guadalupe,  the  Colorado,  the  Biaxos,  the  San- 
Iscisto,  the  Rj»-Tiinidad,  the  Naches  and  the  Sabine :  the 
^retitt  aoDiber  have  their  mouths  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico : 
he  ocheis  empty  not  far  from  the  sea  into  the  principal 
iven  which  empties  its  waters  therein  directly.    A  multi- 
ode  of  •eeoadaiy  water-counes  intersect  the  immense 
lUin  on  all  sides,  whose  channels  are  accessible  almost 
laiformly  in  a  uMth-west  direction  in  proceeding  from  the 
es  bjr  the  frettt  riven  which  1  have  just  enumerated. 
^iDtt  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio-Biavo,  this  plain  is,  so  to  speak, 
Qtuefy  on  a  level  with  the  shore  of  the  Gulf,  and  little  ele- 
■ted  above  the  watera  of  the  sea.   tMore  undulating  aa  we 
meed  to  the  north,  it  is  covered  with  some  hills  towards 
M  eaat  between  the  basin  of  the  Red  River  and  that  of  the 
tio-Trinidad,  and  it  presents  towarda  the  weat  a  chain  of 
My  high  tnoontains,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of 
hundt  Sm-Smba. 

Thp  water-courses  which  intersect  Texas  all  resemble 
Kh  other ;  they  are  deeply  encased  in  the  light  beds  of  the 
nine,  and  present  that  torrent-like  appearance  which  is 
aaoo  to  the  greater  part  of  the  rivers  of  New  Spain ;  the 
irigttioa  ia  sometimes  impeded  by  rapids,  and  almost  all 
iteu  their  mouths  bars,  whose  passages  is  not  always 
ee  from  danger.  The  first  which  I  saw  was  that  of  tKt 
U  FUk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  San-Jacinto,  in  Galveston 
ty.  That  of  the  Brasos  will  certainly  prove  injurious  to 
e  importance  which  the  new-born  city  of  Yelasco  is  as- 
laiog ;  bat  there  is  too  much  activity  in  the  Anglo-Ame- 
in  race  to  allow  these  natural  obatacles  not  to  be  soon 
•troyed,  overcome,  or  avoided,  wherever  it  is  possible. 
Vis  thus  that,  in  183Q,  I  saw  the  raft  disappear,  which,  up 
that  time,  had  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the  Colorado, 
e  of  the  moat  beautiful  rivers  of  Texas.  A  little  above 
i  mouth,  some  miles  to  the  north  of  Matagorda,  had  ac- 
Bolaied,  for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  an  enor- 
ns  mass  of  rubbish,  trunks  of  trees,  and  drift-wood. 
«  Texana  of  Colorado,  desirous  of  restoring  to  their 
mtry  a  communication  so  important,  undertook,  before 
eyes,  the  destroction  of  this  raft,  and  in  a  little  time 
y  had  worked  out  a  thannel  large  enough  to  allow  a 
tt,  which  had  come  from  Bastrop  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
n,  to  reach  Matagorda  with  ease.*  This  work  is  in  other 
pecta  one  of  the  most  useful  which  the  citixens  of  the 

It  is  in  Louisiana  eapecially  that  the  rafts  present  them- 
res  upon  a  scale  truly  gigantic.    The  Red  River  had  one 

far  from  its  mouth,  which  has  just  been  destroyed, — 
oks  to  the  exertions  of  the  Sute  legislature.  Another 
them,  Tcry  oonaiderable,  exists  upon  the  Atcbafolaya — 
branch  of  the  Mississippi — which  is  considered  as  the 
cieot  bed  of  the  Red  River.    Darby  has  given  its  di- 


new  republic  lave  acrompliahed  since  the  declsration  of 
their  independence.  Emigrstion  is  going  on  briskly  upon 
the  Colorado,  and  even  seems  to  wish  to  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  its  banks. 

it  was  by  the  San-Jacinto  that  1  entered  Texas.  No- 
thing was  mora  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  vir- 
gin solitudes  which  we  traversed,  and  the  steamboat  which 
conveyed  us.  On  both  sides  of  the  river,  uncultivated  na- 
ture, untilled  prairies  covered  with  high  grsss-^no  trace  of 
man,  of  his  works,  of  his  necessities ;  hut  upon  Ibis  river, 
incessantly  struck  by  our  powerful  machine,  modern  art 
represented  by  one  of  its  most  wonderful  creations,  indus- 
try which  changes  the  face  of  the  world — civilixation  aum- 
med  up  in  one  of  its  most  energetic  instruments !  There 
was  much  therein  to  move  the  imagination  and  to  furnish  a 
noble  food  for  thought.  No  one  around  me  had  the  appear- 
ance of  thinking  about  it.  The  people  with  whom  I  was 
travelling  belong  to  a  race  which  does  grest  things  in  play. 
We  perceived  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  boundless 
prairie  which  the  San-Jacinto  watera,  dumpa  of  great 
trees-'a  kind  of  little  iaiands  in  an  ocean  of  Terdure. 
Sometimes  the  forest  advanced  to  the  hanks  of  the  river, 
and  followed  it  in  all  its  windings.  Vegetation  is  not  less 
rich  than  divenified  in  this  part  of  Texas.  To  the  tiuMdium 
diatkkmm,  the  junqterut  and  the  pines,  which  I  had  first  re* 
marked,  succeeded,  on  ascending  the  San-Jacinto,  magnifi- 
cent clomps  of  oaks,  intermixed  with  enormous  magnolias. 
Fine  laurels  showed  themselves  from  time  to  time,  and,  al- 
though little  varied,  the  country  was  neither  monotonous 
nor  dull.  We  had  experienced  in  Galveston  Bay  a  degree 
of  odd  pretty  sharp  ;*  but  in  proportion  as  we  withdrew 
ourselves  from  the  coast,  the  temperature  perceptibly  rose ; 
the  air  was  Tory  still,  and  the  hissing  of  the  steam  alone 
disturbed  the  silence  and  the  solitude.  If  the  vegetation 
was  fine  enough  to  make  us  admire  the  desert,  animated 
nature,  which  exhibited  itself  to  us  under  forms  more  lively 
thsn  new,  alao  sufficed  to  enliven  it  Herds  of  deer  passed 
in  the  distance ;  thousands  of  birds  flew  round  about  us  ; 
immense  companies  of  pelicans  suffered  themselves  to  be 
approached  without  exhibiting  the  least  fear ;  and  the  sheet 
of  water,  which  the  steamboat  furrowed,  was  covered  with 
docks  and  wild-geese.  Upon  the  trees  of  both  banks  was 
seen  a  kind  of  vulture,  which  is  tolerated  at  New  Orleans 
under  pretence  of  public  utility. 

The  little  town  of  Ljmchburg  soon  sppeared.  It  irsito- 
ated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  San-Jacinto,  a  little  below 
the  point  where  this  river  receives  the  Bt^althBayou.  A 
few  houste  compose  this  new-bom  city,  and  some  ship- 
buildera'  yards  are  already  observed  there  in  active  use.  I 
saw  there  a  schooner  undergoing  repaire,  and  every  thing 
indicated  a  commercial  calling,  for  which  nature  has  pre- 
pared great  resources.  The  steamboat  stopped  there  only 
long  enough  to  take  in  some  passengen.  General  Houston, 
Ex-President  of  the  Republic,  was  of  the  number.    The 

mensions  in  1816.  It  was  at  this  time  about  ten  miles  long, 
and  about  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  broad.  This  natural 
bridge  had  been  formed  by  the  successive  accumulations  of 
drift-wood.  It  rose  and  fell  alternately  with  the  surface  of 
the  watera ;  and  although  it  was  not  firm,  a  thousand  vege- 
tables grew  upon  its  surface,  as  if  they  occupied  the  solid 
ground.  The  most  monstrous  raft  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, is  that  which  exists  upon  the  Ouachita,  one  of  the 
tributariea  of  the  Red  River:  it  is  seventeen  leagues  ia 
length.  It  was  described  in  1804  as  a  natural  bridge,  upon 
which  all  the  plants  of  the  neighboring  forest  sprang  up, 
without  excepting  the  largest  trees.  The  river  concealed 
itself  completely  from  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  under  this 
singular  timber-float,  and  in  many  places  they  traversed  it 
all  across  without  suspecting  its  existence. 
*  See  Note  A,  at  the  end. 
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same  erening  we  visited  with  him,  upon  the  btnkt  of  the 
Buffalo-Bayou,  which  we  had  entered,  the  battle-field  of 
San-Jac.into.  As  the  navigation  became  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous  in  the  dark,  the  boat  wai  moored  to  aome  large  trees 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bayou,  and  the  traTellers  arranged 
matters  to  pass  the  night  as  they  were  best  able.  The 
crew  jumped  on  shore,  set  fire  to  some  trees  and  lay  around 
the  fire.  For  my  part,  1  returned  on  board,  after  my  little 
excursion  upon  the  battle-field— on  which  I  found  still  scat- 
tered the  skeletons  of  men  and  liorses. 

The  next  morning  early  they  resumed  the  voyage ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  advance  with  care,  on  account  of  the  infi- 
nite windings  of  the  water-course  which  we  were  ascend- 
ing, its  narrowness  at  some  points,  and  the  trunks  of  trees 
sunk  in  the  mud,  which  often  impeded  the  navigation.  We 
there  again  found  the  formidable  anagt  of  the  rivers  of 
Louisiana.  It  was  no  longer  a  river  which  we  were  tra- 
versing ;  it  was  a  gully  deeply  encased  between  two  walls, 
above  which  trees  grew  and  intertwined,  which  often 
scarcely  allowed  us  to  distinguish  the  sky.  The  prairie 
had  disappeared:  we  were  proceeding  through  a  thick 
forest.  We  passed  by  Harrisburg,  or  rather  by  its  ruins — 
for  this  little  town  still  exhibited  traces  of  the  burning  to 
which  Santa  Anna  had  devoted  it  during  the  war  of  1836 — 
and  the  population,  drawn  off  by  Houston,  which  was  then 
the  seat  of  government,  had  not  entirely  returned  upon  its 
former  territory. 

Houston,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  first  President  of 
the  Texan  Republic,  is  built,  like  Harrisburg,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Buffalo-Bayou,  and  at  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river,  which  can  be  ascended  no  further.  I 
cannot  say  that  Houston  is  already  a  great  city,  although  it 
is  a  capital ;  but  at  least  it  is  a  city.  The  principal  street. 
Mam  Street,  which  is  laid  out  in  a  straight  line,  and  hand- 
some enough  for  the  country,  runs  down  to  the  river :  many 
others,  parallel  to  the  Bayou,  cut  the  great  street  at  right 
angles ;  the  foot-walks  am  only  marked  out,  and  Uie  finished 
buildings  have  considerable  gaps  between  them.  It  was  in 
the  beginning  of  1838  that  I  saw  Houston ;  two  years  must 
have  alteied  many  things  in  it,  and  I  am  certain  that  I 
should  scarcely  know  it.  Nevertheless  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  to  Austin,  on  the  Colorado,  much  further 
west,  must  have  checked  the  growth  of  the  first  capital  of 
Texas. 

Every  thing  in  these  cities,  run  up  in  a  few  months,  is 
still  in  a  very  imperfect  sketch-like  state.  There  reigns 
therein  a  confusion  amusing  enough,  and  a  kind  of  chaos,  of 
which  nothing  in  Europe  can  give  an  idea.  Thus  we  found 
the  landing  still  obstructed  by  enormous  trunks  of  trees ; 
they  had  left  standing  in  the  streets  great  southern  pinei. 
The  sscent  which  leads  from  the  river  to  the  city  is  very 
rough,  and  one  stumbles  at  every  step  over  the  logs  which 
obstruct  it.  By  the  side  of  houses  of  tolerably  handsome 
appearance,  but  nevertheless  composed  entirely  of  wood, 
one  meets  with,  here  and  there,  those  miserable  cabins 
called  iog-houeee  in  the  United  States.  Finally,  for  the  last 
touch  to  this  picture,  one  saw  in  Main  Street  and  near  the 
capitol,  two  enormous  tents,  which  would  have  done  honor 
to  a  chief  of  the  Tartars  or  Bedouins. 

There  were  not  reckoned  then  at  Houston  less  than  two 
hundred  houses,  and  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  These 
multiplied,  so  to  speak,  with  a  superhuman  rapidity ;  but 
they  wanted  women,  like  the  Romans  before  ^e  rape  of 
the  Sabines.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  numeri- 
cal disproportion  between  the  two  sexes  on  arriving  at 
Houston,  because  the  whole  population,  uneasy  for  the  fate 
of  our  steamboat,  turned  out  to  meet  us.  This  may  be  ea- 
sily understood :  Texas  is  a  quite  recent  colony  of  the 
United  States.  We  remark  the  same  phenomenon  in  all 
adventitious  populations,  composed,  like  this,  of  emigrants, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  bold  and  vigorous  young  people, 


going  to  seek  their  fortnne  elsewhere  than  od  their  BHin 
soil.  Women  are  in  the  minority  in  the  AQstniiaa  po* 
sessions  of  England,  and  it  has  been  so  for  •  kng  tmen 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  new  woild,  thboogh  n 
Mexico  and  in  Peru  the  Europeans  have  oontnTed  meat 
diately  to  marry  the  native  women.  But  diis  foid  will  aoi 
be  long  in  becoming  filled  in  Texas. 

The  environs  of  Houston  are  not  peopled.  The  colaoi' 
sation  of  this  part  of  Texas,  does  not  dite  far  man  tba 
four  or  five  years  back.  The  &st  eobnies  were  led  finthei 
west  upon  the  Brazos,  and,  at  the  period  of  my  Myoan,  i 
great  number  of  those  whom  I  saw  srriring  iai^atfM 
not  stop  there  ;  hut  their  passage  gave  it  a  feiyiaioatH 
appearance.  They  were  on  horseback,  aluioit  all  imd 
with  the  too  famous  bowie-hufe,  the  tenibfe  iaitnaat 
which  the  western  people  of  the  United  States  imhe  nesi 
with  such  effect  Most  of  them  carried  before  then  tarn 
the  saddle,  that  rifle,  excessively  long,  whieh  they  uk* 
use  of  with  a  wonderful  sk'ill,  and  which  Jackaoa  ned  H 
well  in  the  battle  of  New  Orieans.  The  keep  of  their  bom 
does  not  cost  them  dear  daring  their  sojourn  in  the  torn 
As  S009  m»  the  traveller  arrives,  they  lesd  his  beast  into  ^ 
prairie,  where  it  remains  until  the  moment  of  hiadcpnteti 
This  is  a  general  practice,  from  which  not  area  thenar 
hers  of  Congress  swerve. 

Houston  did  a  great  business  in  boards,  whieh  iaeak 
at  little  expense  the  Buffalo-Bayou  and  the  SafrJaciii0.M 
the  bay  of  Galveston.  They  had  establiahed  a  nv-aill 
very  near  the  city,  which  was  in  active  emplof .  and  vtoe 
products  were  carried  to  the  river  by  a  little  nil-iQii 
Since,  a  company  has  been  organised  for  the  boiidiif  of  a 
steam  saw-mill  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bayoa,  ai 
so  to  speak,  in  the  water.  At  my  departoie  iron  Hoefin 
its  affairs  were  going  on  veiy  well,  snd  the  oosipaof  era 
carried  on  the  Bank  successftilly. 

After  the  San-Jacinto,  in  going  from  eait  to  wen,  «ti 
meet  the  Rio-Brazos— one  of  the  greatest  rireia  of  Teui. 
The  country  which  it  traverses  may  be  conaideTed  u «" 
cradle  of  the  new  Texan  population,  and  the  pnadfi) 
focus  of  its  political  existence.    The  Braxoa  is,  at  mir 
points,  ss  large  as  the  Seine,  at  Fent-Rqyal;  itscoomv 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  in  length,  sad,  is  the  nsns 
of  high  water,  it  is  navigable  for  many  bondreds  of  mia 
above  its  mouth.    Its  rapids,*  situated  kmaa^^^ 
San-Felipe  de  Austin,  are  the  only  serious  obetadcsvki^ 
impede  the  navigation.    What  occasions  them  is  t  vtam 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  then  sequiies  a  pe^ 
slope,  snd  runs  in  a  distamee  of  some  bondred  feet  e^f 
blocks  of  free  stone  of  irregular  shape.    The  kv  «^ 
lay  bare  this  granite  at  intervals;  and  the  liulechiotflfc 
which  exist  between  the  uncovered  bkicka,  aie  ac"^ 
deep  enough  nor  wide  enough  to  permit  atesoiboatt  to  «>• 
ture  in  theuL    But  as  the  stone  which  ampot»  "^ 
blocks  is  very  easily  spim  I  believe  thst  it  voold  be  po«- 
hie  to  remove  them  and  to  render  the  Brssoa  aaTigsUetf 
all  times.    The  soil  of  the  valley  of  this  ri  w  is  of  •  «"• 
derful  fertility ;  accordingly  the  Anglo-Americaas  forest 
their  first  establishmenU  upon  iu  bsnks.   It  ?<***""  ^ 
many  places  a  peculiarity  common  enoQgh  in  this  1^ 
North  America;  that  is  a  red  tinge  whicsh  ia often cobjbi^ 
cated  not  only  to  the  Braios  but  toolherwaier-<ow««'"J 
which  has  caused  their  being  named  by  old  ^'^^f^ 
River  and  Rio-Cchrada.    This  latter  ntiae  deaifaaw  W» 
a  river  of  Texas  and  a  river  of  California.   Thaw «»* 
between  the  Rio-Trinidad  and  the  upper  *«*JV(^ 
territory,  which  the  colonists  have  called  Bd  JW^ 
the  color  of  its  soil;  at  the  northern  exiremitrof  tt»*r 

of  California,  other  red  Imde  are  fo»n^»  *'*»***  "^j^ftlL 
in  the  ancient  chronidea  of  the  Mexicans,  who  pww 

♦  Sec  note  B,  St  the  end. 
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then  in  their  migration  to  the  sooth,  and  wert  stnick  with 
ika  pbesomeiioD.  There  must  be  geological  causes  of 
great  extent  and  power,  that  this  curious  anomaly  should 
etsbfaceso  luge  a  lone  upon  the  American  continent.  On 
the  sad  of  June,  1838,  the  water  of  the  Braios  changed  co- 
lor; from  being  muddj  and  troubled,  it  suddenly  assumed  a 
deep  red  miniiun  color.  This  change,  which  occurred  all 
tt  race,  vitboat  the  rirer^B  increasing  or  diminishing  in 
rdiODt,  lasted  fifteen  days,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly  as 
u  bd  appeared.  I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
S8cb  a  pheooosenoo,  and  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  pro- 
duced )>7  a  certain  quantity  of  peroxide  of  iron  mixed  with 
riay  and  beM  suspended  in  the  water.  One  of  the  tribuU- 
nes  of  tke  Brasos,  which  crossed  the  Red  Lmd»,  had 
^fadcss  experienced  a  sadden  rise,  and  carried  away  from 
the  toil  tiie  cobring  matter  with  which  the  rirer  was  im- 
predated.  This  tributary  must  have  been  of  little  impor- 
laioe,  aiaoc  the  volume  of  water  remained  the  same.  The 
oUest  piaDtera  asserted,  that  the  waters  of  the  Brazos  had 
aerer  presented  such  an  appearance ;  however,  it  was  easy 
toiee  tiiBt  this  phenomenon  did  not  exhibit  itself  for  the 
fint  tiae.  All  the  creeks,  all  the  ravines  extending  to  the 
ncer.  are  filled  with  clayey-sandy  depositee  of  a  red  color, 
of  ^fereot  ages ;  and  the  dioainution  of  thickness  of  these 
ikpaites,  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  level  of  the 
mhI,  todieates  a  decrease,  of  intensity  in  the  cause  which 
or^iaated  them. 

I  oiade  upon  the  Brazos  an  observation,  which  I  present 
Id  tte  coouderation  of  science,  and  which  seems  to  me  to 
doerre  a  serious  examination.  This  river,  much  less 
o«atdenble  than  the  Mississippi,  nevertheless  obeys, 
like  the  F^ikgr  of  Waters^  a  mysterious  impulse,  which 
drirei  it  ineessantly  from  right  to  lell,  causing  it  to  abandon 
«)e  of  its  banks  to  encroach  upon  the  other :  such  is  the 
ongioof  many  little  lakes,  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  which 
^  meet  »ith  here  and  there  upon  the  right  hank.  There 
u  one  of  them,  a  ahort  distance  from  San-Felipe  de  Aus- 
tia,  wbich  atill  exhibits  the  same  fish  and  the  same  fresh 
"aierahells  as  the  Brazos,  and  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
wjpiiae  the  former  bed  of  the  river. 

Tbe  citj  of  San-Felipe  de  Austin,  occupies  upon  the 
Bnxos,  a  beautifal  eituatioxi,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  an 
^aw>ewe  prairie,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  Colorado. 
Tbe  centre  of  the  Anglo-American  settlements  in  Texas,  it 
»as  the  BK>st  considerable  city  of  this  country  at  the  epoch 
^  ^  ioaarredion.  in  1833,  an  official  enumeration  of  the 
I^atioQ  of  all  tbe  province  exhibited  its  census,  reekon- 
"iJ!  iberein  doubtless  the  neighboring  country,  at  more  than 
sa  tbomaod  aoals.  h  was  in  its  bosom  thai  the  plan  of  the 
K'olaiioB  was  prepared.  The  delegates  to  the  General 
Coarcntioo  met  there  on  the  3d  of  November,  1635,  under 
««  preiidency  of  Mr.  Archer ;  established  there  a  provi- 
^^oaA  goveimnent,  composed  of  a  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Goremor,  and  signed  there  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
leasoBi  which  induced  the  Texan  people  to  take  arms 
>|ajMt  Mexico.  The  cradle  of  the  revolution  and  of  Tcx- 
«i  nationaliiy,  San-Felipe  was  the  victim  of  the  war  which 
it  soon  bad  te  maintain  to  defend  them.  At  the  approach  of 
'^*  Meiican  army,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna,  the  inhabi- 
laats,  «bo  could  offer  no  resistance  in  an  open  place  built 
^  »ood,  set  fire  themseUes  to  the  town,  that  the  enemy 
°"|ntat  least  find  no  resources  there,  and  retired  into  the 
laterior,  with  what  they  were  able  to  c^rry.  I  saw  San-Fe- 
'tp«  «  iiule  more  than  two  years  after  this  disaster;  most 
^tne  families  had  returned  there,  and  were  rebuilding  their 
^**««;  the  traces  of  the  burning  were  rapidly  disappear- 
'■JftWd  the  new  coIonisU,  arriving  in  crowds  from  the 
I  aiied  States,  impressed  great  activity  upon  all  the  works. 
*aay  Mexican  families  have  also  brought  back  thither 
iteir  poor  household  gods,  with  all  their  customs,  and  even 
^  ^n>^t  utensils  which  serve  them  for  breaking  the  Indian 
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com — the  traditional  food  of  the  natives  of  Anahuac.  I'he 
Anglo-Americans  fall  to  work  so  quickly,  that  San-Felipe 
must  now  present  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  city,  and 
all  the  public  establishments  needful  to  a  provincial  chief 
town.  In  the  month  of  July,  1638,  they  had  laid  out  all  the 
streets  anew  at  right  angles— the  principal  street  ending 
perpendicularly  nt  the  Brasos.  They  were  building  a 
court-house,  and  the  population  had  for  a  temple  a  large 
hall  entirely  bare,  with  two  rows  of  benches,  the  one  sp- 
propriated  to  tbe  men,  the  other  to  the  women.  For  want 
of  a  minister,  there  was  an  old  carpenter,  lately  arrived 
from  Massachusetts,  who  delivered  a  severe  sermon;  and 
the  brave  man,  besides,  did  not  acquit  himself  badly.  San- 
Felipe  has  prospects  before  it.  An  act  of  the  Legislature 
has  acknowledged  its  right  of  ownership  to  the  immense 
plain  in  which  the  city  is  situated.  They  have  divided  this 
plain  into  lots  which  sell  well,  for  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 
Already  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  cultivated  in 
the  low  grounds  which  bound  the  Brazos,  and  the  country 
is  inhabited  by  rich  planters. 

The  valley  of  the  Brazos  is  very  populous.  There  are 
counted  there  a  certain  number  of  towns,  whose  importance 
will  become  rapidly  developed, — thanka  to  the  emigrations 
from  MisMuri,  which  furnished,  in  1637  alone,  more  than 
six  thousand  inhabitants  to  Texas.  Most  of  these  towns 
aro  situated,  like  San-Felipe,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  other,  and  healthier. 
One  still  suffera  from  the  heat  st  San-Felipe ;  but  on  as- 
cending the  Brasos,  the  temperature  changes  peroeptibly. 
The  prairie  is  more  undulating;  a  thousand  limpid  brooks 
water  it  in  every  sense ;  and  1  douU  not  that  colonizntion 
will  soon  be  vigorously  carried  on  in  this  temperate  zone, 
which  extends  as  far  as  the  Red  River.  If  the  navigation 
of  the  Brazos  is  easy  so  far,  the  population  which  will  fol- 
low its  course  will  get  l>ehind  the  Sierra  de  San* Saba, 
which  this  river  bends  round  at  its  north-eastern  point,  and 
will  finally  spread  towards  the  Rio-Grande  or  Bravo,  in  a 
vast  country  which  is  still  very  little  known. 

Sulphur  springs  are  found  in  the  space  which  separates 
the  Brazos  from  the  Rio*Navasoto,  one  of  its  eastern  tribu- 
taries. Other  phenomena  there  are,  and  many  tracef  of  a 
volcanic  commotion.  Thus,  at  intervals,  in  the  midst  of 
the  prairie,  the  ground  is  sunk  one  or  more  feet  below  the 
common  level,  and  that  for  an  extent  of  country  quite  cir- 
cumscribed and  limited.  We  may  suppose  that  tbe  subter- 
ranean forces  have  suddenly  caused  tbe  upper  layera  to 
bend,  which  seem  rent  and  cleft.  The  environs  of  New 
Madrid  and  of  Vicksburg,  in  the  United  States,  present 
similar  holes;  and  perhaps  these  phenomena  have  their 
cause  in  convulsions  similar  to  those  which  desolated,  in 
1812,  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Miasissippi.  The  little  ri- 
ver of  Navasoto  is  skirted  with  forests,  wherein  I  saw  very 
fine  trees,  and  amongst  othera  some  Carolina  poplara,  whose 
trunks  were  at  least  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 

The  destruction  of  the  raft  which  barred,  so  to  speak,  the 
coorae  of  the  Colorado,  a  little  above  its  mouth,  cannot  fail 
to  contribute  powerfully  to  the  development  of  population 
and  commerce,  in  the  basin  of  this  great  and  beautiful  river. 
The  Colorado  is  generally  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet 
in  breadth,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  It  is  navi- 
gable therefore  for  steamboats  in  the  greater  part  of  its 
coune ;  and  as  it  traverees  a  country  of  extreme  fertility; 
as  it  affords  access  to  the  mountains  of  San-Saba,  explored 
of  old  by  tbe  Spaniards ;  as  it  even  penetrates  into  the  im- 
mense plains  which  spread  out  to  the  north-west  of  this 
chain ;  we  must  conclude  that  its  banks  will  not  be  long  in 
becoming  one  of  the  richest  and  the  best  settled  countries 
of  the  new  republic.  The  city  of  Matagorda,  which  is  al- 
ready old,  serves  as  its  channel  of  trade  upon  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Unfortunately  there  is  between  Matagorda  and 
the  high  sea,  a  long  bar  or  tongue  of  land,  which  vessels 
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can  pass  only  at  a  single  point,  at  the  pass  called  the  Boos 
del  CamUo,  and  this  pass  is  not  deep  enoagfa  to  admit  Tes* 
sels  of  over  three  hundred  tons.  In  1838  a  newspaper  was 
published  at  M atagOrda,  which  numbered  five  hundred  in- 
habitants, and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  regn- 
lar  line  of  steamboats  between  it  and  New-Orleans.  Co- 
lumbus, Lagrange,  Colorado  City  and  Bastrop,  lie  upon  the 
rirer  going  from  Matagorda  and  ascending  it  towards  the 
north.  It  is  certain  that  steamboat  navigation  would  meet 
with  no  obstruction  from  the  sea  up  to  Bastrop ;  and  I  hare 
no  doubt  but  that  the  inhabiunts  of*  this  latter  city,  who  are 
rery  industrious  and  rery  active,  will  soon  unite  with  those 
of  Matagorda  to  establish  it  upon  the  Colorado. 

We  may  consider  the  basin  of  the  Colorado  as  the  centre 
of  Texas ;  accordingly  it  has  been  chosen  to  receive,  in 
1840,  the  seat  of  government.  Many  cities,  Lagrange  and 
Colorado  City  for  example,  contended  for  this  honor,  which 
will  be  at  the  same  time  an  advantage ;  but  it  is  farther 
north,  thirty  miles  above  Bastrop,  that  the  new  capital  is  to 
be  established.  They  have  given  it  the  name  of  Austin,  in 
memory  of  the  patriarch  and  founder  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can  colony  of  Texas.  The  position  of  this  extemporaneous 
capital  has  been  chosen  with  judgment.  It  will  be  contigu- 
ous, by  means  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Colorado,  to  the  me- 
talliferous districts,  upon  which  vigorous  researches  are 
about  to  be  carried  on ;  and  the  population  which  it  will  ne- 
cessarily attract  around  it,  will  find  itself  upon  the  high 
road  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico— that  is  to  say,  to 
a  country  ilUdisposed  to  the  central  government  of  Mexico. 
Motives  of  high  policy  have  not  been  strangers  to  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Texan  Congress,  to  transfer  the  capi- 
tal upon  the  Colorado ;  and  we  should  not  blame  this  bold- 
ness, although  Aubtin  should  for  some  time  find  itself  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  colonisation  movement. 

It  is  between  the  mouths  of  the  Brasos  and  the  Colorado 
that  they  have  placed  the  Bay  of  San-Bernardo,  where  the 
unfortunate  Lasalle,  seeking  the  entrance  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, founded  his  ephemeral  establishment. 

The  character  of  the  vegetation*  begins  to  change  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe,  a  pretty  considerable  river, 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Esperitu-Santo,  after 
having  received  the  river  San-Antonio,  and  which  watera 
very  fertile  prairies.  The  mimosas,  of  which  one  meets 
here  and  there  some  single  ones  scattered  in  the  great  plain 
of  San-Felipe  de  Austin,  show  themselves  here  on  all  sides, 
and  often  collect  into  groups.  Their  presence  indicates 
the  passage  from  a  temperate  to  a  tropical  sone.  The  Gua- 
dalupe would  be  broad  enough  and  deep  enough  to  admit 
steamboats ;  but  it  is  so  rapid  that  probably  steamboats 
could  not  ascend  it.  We  find  upon  the  banks  of  this  small 
river  only  two  small  towns,  Victoria,  which  is  of  Mexican 
origin,  and  Gonzales,  further  north,  which  is  a  colony  of 
Anglo-Americans,  settled  upon  the  grants  of  land  made  to 
M.  do  Witt,  of  Missouri.  Both  had  l>een  abandoned  in  1836. 
Cronsales,  which  had  already  thrown  off  its  subjection,  vras 
even  burnt  on  the  10th  of  March  of  that  year :  since,  the  old 
inhabitants  have  returned  there,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mexican  families  scattered  to  the  eastward,  have  now  fallen 
back  upon  Victoria. 

The  two  oldest  cities  of  Texas,  San-Antonio  de  Bejar, 
and  Bahia,or  Goliad,  are  situated  on  the  river  San- Antonio. 
The  foundation  of  the  firet  goes  back  to  the  year  1602,  that 
of  the  second  to  1716.  The  population  there  is  exclusively 
Mexican.  One  cannot  imagine  a  finer  country.  The  en- 
virons of  Bejar  and  of  Goliad  are  delightful  in  point  of  pic- 
turesque prospect,  and  add  to  this  merit  the  advantage  of 
an  extreme  fertility.  Agriculture  had  made  great  progress 
in  this  part  of  Texas ;  the  Mexican  colonists  had  carried 
thither  a  system  of  irrigation  very  well  nnderatood,  and 
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they  coltivated  the  tea  tree  there  with  enceeas.  At 
Antonio  it  acareely  ever  rains ;  the  heaven  there  is  of  a 
perfect  and  constant  serenity.  During  the  warn  season, 
the  Gulf  breeses  eoDtinually  relresh  the  sfniosphere.  The 
Sierra  de  San-Seba  protects  the  city  and  its  aeighborfaood 
from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north ;  but,  like  the  Gnadalopc. 
the  river  San-Antonio  is  too  rapid,  and  navigatioB  therein 
would  meet  with  great  obstacles. 

The  physiognomy  of  Bejar  is  entirely  Mezicaa.  We  do 
not  remark  in  the  streets,  in  the  workshops,  in  the  stoies 
that  feverish  activity,  which  betrays,  by  itself  akMie,  a  diflfef  • 
ent  race  in  the  cities  of  Houston,  of  San-Felipe,  of  Baatropw 
Bejar  is  regularly  built;  its  stone-hoosee  have  hot  one 
stoiy,  and  are  all  covered  with  a  flat  roof,  surroiinded  by  a 
balustrade.  We  see  there  an  old  chnreh  aafmouted  by  a 
platform,  where  General  Cos  had  his  artiUeiy  plarcd  ia 
1835.  To  the  north-east  of  the  city,  and  upon  the  left  baak 
of  the  San-Antonio,  are  found  the  remains  of  the  Alamo— 
a  name  famous  in  the  Texan  annals.  It  was  a  citadel 
tolerably  strong  for  the  country,  although  the  walls  wen 
neither  very  high  nor  very  thick.  The  breve  Tmvis,  mek 
a  handful  of  men.  for  a  long  time  opposed  to  the  ttoops  of 
Santa  Anna,  forty  times  as  numerous,  one  of  tboae  heioic 
defences  which  would  have  done  honor  to  <be  Spaia  of 
1808.  Nothing  remains  of  the  missions  established  assoopK 
the  savages,  not  far  from  Bejar,  and  at  present  wbtadomtA, 
but  some  large  deserted  edifices,  which  are  compamed  cf  a 
church  and  a  fortress. 

Many  little  burroughs,  situated  between  tha  Saa^ABtosiD 
and  the  Rio  de  las  Nueces,  have  suffered  moeh  tnaa  the 
war  of  1836.  They  are  rising  again,  but  they  are  not  yet  of 
importance.    It  is  men  who  are  wanting  to  the  giouad. 

1  should  transgress  the  bounds  of  this  vrork  if,  IcaTiag  tat 
Nueces  behind  me,  I  penetrated  upon  the  territory  of  tat 
Mexican  Republic  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rio-GiaaJe 
or  Rio-Bravo  del  Norte,  the  largest  river  of  all  Mezieo,  by 
which  one  msy  ascend  ss  far  aa  the  middle  of  the  Smrv 
Verde  to  Santa-F6,  and  which  affords  aeeeaa  by  the  Saa- 
Pablo  into  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua.    Never- 
theless I  should  but  follow  the  progress  of  the  Texan  arear, 
which,  according  to  the  latest  news,  has  repulsed  the  Men- 
cans  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio-firavo ;  has  puaunifd 
itself  of  Mier,  and  is  preparing  to  direct  ita  owrefti  upoa 
Monclova— the  ancient  capital  of  the  state  of  Colnhfith 
and  Texas.    When  the  government  of  Mexico,  tvaoDscag; 
ridiculous  illusions,  shall  finally  consent  to  ackaomk^ 
the  independence  of  Texas,  and  to  make  peace  with  ihii 
republic,  will  it  not  be  obliged  to  surrender  to  her  the  tmi- 
tory  extending  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio-Bravo,  and  tp 
share  with  her  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  the  strrsa  sf 
this  river,  which  is  of  the  highest  impoitaaee  to  her? 
Events  will  decide,    ft  is  enough  for  me  to  have  poiaifd 
out  such  a  result  as  possible,  and  even  aa  probable.    Let  u 
now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  cwapltcc 
this  description  of  Texas,  by  a  few  words  eoocemiar  tta 
eastern  part  of  the  country  and  the  island  of  Galveiiaa  \ 
The  baains  of  the  Sabine,  the  Rio-Trinidad  aad  tlie  NV 
cbes,  are  not  without  importance,  on  aceonnt  of  the  prvt' 
imity  of  the  United  States  and  the  facility  of  iatcrroone 
with  New-Orieans.    The  Sabine  is  navigable  ia  ail  tfa* 
sons  for  steamboats  of  a  small  draught  of  water  lor  sevraty 
or  eighty  miles  above  its  mouth;  snd  in  July,  1838,  a  siea» 
boat  ascended  the  Rio-Trinidad  for  fear  hnadrsd  m'hs 
from  the  sea,  without  meeting  with  obstinetioQS,  nocmd^ 
standing  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  ikcy 
were  then  engaged  in  removing.    There  is  reasoa  then  ts 
believe  that  this  region  will  soon  participate  ia  the  rtp4 
progress  of  the  rest  of  Texas,  the  rather  as  the  soil  theiv  a 
of  great  fertility.    Many  centres  of  popalatioa  are  alresi^ 
formed  there :  Jefferson,  on  Cow*Creek,  a  tribotaiy  of  tbt 
Sabine ;  San-Augustine,  in  the  region  of  the  rtdlmdt:  N»- 
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Mgdoiihes,  ft  Meiicfta  city,  foanded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  if:e,  aadwhich  nonben  fire  handred  inhabitftnts ;  Ze- 
rala,  apon  tke  Naebn ;  Anftbuac,  which  was  nothing  but  a 
miiiUry  post  down  to  1835,  and  the  new*bom  cities  of  Cin- 
einuti  and  Libextjr,  where  the  hoasea  are  not  yet  noine- 
tanL 

The  idaad  of  Oalveaton,  of  which  it  nmaina  to  speak,  is 
K^ing  elie  than  a  sand-bar  which  encloses  the  pretty  deep 
bay  into  which  the  Rio-Trinidad  and   the  San-Jacinto 
empty.    We  nay  penseire,  opon  casting  oor  eyes  over  a 
nap  of  Mexico,  how  much  analogy  it  preaents  to  all  the 
tongues  of  land  which  skirt  the  Galf,  eommeneing  with  the 
bftpu  of  Tamiagna,  a  little  above  Taxpan,  and  which  con- 
ttoue  atiHehiag  out  as  far  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  Texas. 
It  IB  particslariy  after  having  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Rio- 
Br^To  del  Norte,  that  we  remark  all  along  the  shore,  he- 
tveea  die  ouia  land  and  the  sea,  those  very  small  strips  of 
land  which  feUow  the  curvature  of  the  6uIf,8ome  united  to 
tae  maiA  land  by  an  isthmus,  othen  entirely  isolated  and 
dirided  at  iotervala  by  passes  generally  dangerous.    One 
of  tiMse  itrips  makes  the  Bay  of  Matagorda.    It  is  easy  to 
ate  froBB  their  position  that  they  all  owe  their  existence  to 
«ee  ideotical  cause,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  action  of  the 
eoonaoas  Atlantic  current,  known  by  the  name  of  the  (jhdf 
Stream,  combined  with  the  alluvial  depositee  of  the  riven 
wbieh  travene  Texas.    The  island  of  Galveston  is  from 
thiity  to  thirty-five  miles  long,  by  three  broad,  in  its  greatest 
breadth.    It  is  very  low,  and  presents  no  part  more  than 
tveire  metres  hi^  above  the  ocean.    High  cow-grass, 
■io^ed  with  some  stunted  mimomas,  in  the  driest  places, 
eotrn  almost  the  entire  aorfaee.    On  the  north  side,  we 
find  the  tnrhmmiim,  salt-wort,  and  other  sea-beach  plants. 
We  perceive  there,  but  in  soull  nnmbere,  some  eachu  ojmn^ 
(M  of  little  eieration.    On  the  same  side  the  beach  extends 
vith  a  gentle  slope  far  into  the  ses,  and  rendere  anehorage 
Mar  the  land  absolutely  imppssihle.    To  the  south  is  a 
pidle  of  downs  which  bounds  the  island.    I  observed  there 
IB  iBUDttoae  quantity  of  very  handsome  shells  and  large 
nnka  of  trees  mixed  with  these  marine  remains. 
£veiy  thing  proves  that  the  island  of  Oalveston  is  of 
^ery  recent  formation.    I  have  gone  over  it  carefully,  and 
ave  iMK  been  able  to  discover  the  leasl  trace  of  a  aolid 
uoeral  layer.    It  is  every  where  of  sand,  or  a  very  small 
vfv  of  Mack  soil,  the  product  of  successive  generations 
if  eov-ipass  which  have  died  upon  its  surface.    Fresh  wa- 
fT  a  very  acaree  there ;  it  is  only  found  at  some  points 
(here  the  sunken  ground  has  preserved  the  rein  water,  and 
suijle  water-course  is  not  known^  in  the  entire  island.  Ita 
iitorj  presents  little  that  is  interesting.    Down  to  1814,  it 
^  only  inhabited  by  pirstes.    The  famous  LafiUe,  who  so 
«g  made  the  Golf  of  Mexico  snd  the  coasts  of  Louisiana 
'vtDble,  occupied  it  at  this  period.    An  Anglo-American, 
^  had  kaowa  him,  led  me  to  hia  camp.    It  was  an  oblong, 
irrovoded  by  deep  ditches,  and  situated  near  the  sea,  on 
«  bay  aide,  to  the  east  of  the  present  city.    The  pirate 
ieoaialated  his  plunder  there,  snd  if  we  may  believe  my 
»mt,  he  had  as  many  as  fourteen  sail  under  his  command. 
>  1831,  the  island  was  still  nninhabited.    The  government 
Mexico  sent  thither  a  garriscm  of  thirty  men  towards  the 
ne  when  the  first  collisions  between  Texas  and  the  Re- 
ifalie  occurred ;  bot  it  was  not  until  1838,  and  after  having 
Gained  their  independence,  that  the  Texans  foiraed  a 
naaneat  establtshoaent  there.    In  June  and  July,  1837, 1 
w  hawked  about  at  Cincinnati*  magnificent  plans  of  the 
tore  eity  of  Galveston,  which  were  the  occasion  of  an 
bridled  stoak-jobbing ;  but,  however,  the  lots  were  sold ; 
d,  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  there  were 
uaes,  streets  and  lumber-yards  upon  this  barren  strand, 
Mre  the  custom-Kooses  are  already  very  productive.   Gal- 
stoa  is,  however,  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  which 
row  the  vratsr  of  the  bay  a  great  way  inland.    There  was 


a  terrible  instance  of  it  in  the  month  of  September,  1837. 
The  tempest  hsd  driven  more  than  twenty-five  feet  upon 
the  beech,  three  vessels,*  whose  hulks  I  saw  buried  in  the 
sand;  and  another  ship,  laden  with  three  hundred  emi- 
sraats,  whose  skeletons  still  covered  the  shore,  was  lost 
upon  the  north-east  point.  Notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, Gslveston  flourishes,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  Houston ;  which  wss  still,  at  the  period  of  my  travels, 
the  capital  of  the  Republic,  and  which  preserves  its  impor- 
tance, even  now  that  the  seat  of  government  has  been  re- 
moved elsewhere.  I  observed  there  a  singular  proof  of  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  Anglo-Americans  for  gaining  money, 
or  as  they  call  it,  makmg  money.  There  was  no  tavern  yet 
at  Galveston,  although  trevellen  were  often  compelled  to 
stop  there  before  crossing  the  hay.  A  steamboat  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  tons,  which  had  come  from  New-Orieans, 
aprung  aleak,  and  found  itself  unable  to  continue  iu  voyage. 
Whilst  waiting  to  have  it  repaired,  the  owner  brought  it 
round  in  front  of  the  town,  ran  it  ashore  upon  the  sand,  and 
ofi'-hand  started  an  eating  establishment  in  it,  wherein  tra- 
vellen  were  boarded  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  day. 

The  savages,  who  have  been  for  more  than  a  century  the 
terror  of  the  Spaniah  settlen  in  Texas,  are  no  longer  very 
numerous.    They  may  slill  destroy  here  and  there  some 
farms  and  murder  some  travellers,  but  their  feeble  remnants 
cannot  seriously  disturb  the  colonists  ;  and  they  are  con- 
stantly falling  back  before  the  white  population,  which  in- 
vades their  last  domains.    Many  tribes  no  longer  exist  ex- 
cept in  name ;  and  the  red  skins  of  Texas,  whom  we  should 
not  confound  with  the  aborigines  of  Mexico,  are  disappear- 
ing as  quickly  as  those  of  the  United  States.    One  often 
sees  in  the  streeU  of  Houston  miserable  Indians  of  the 
once  powerful  tribe  of  tlie  Cushaties,  which  extended  ss  far 
as  Louisiana.    They  are  small.  And  rather  bronxed  than 
reddish.    Brandy,  which  they  obtain  in  exchange  for  the 
products  of  their  hunting,  is  devouring  and  bnitalixing  them. 
Another  tribe  from  the  borden  of  the  Rio-Grande,  the  Lap- 
pana  or  Lipans,  having  sent  a  deputation  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  I  was  enabled  to  compare  these  two  coto- 
niea.    This  latter  is  of  a  greater  height ;  it  has  a  redder 
skin,  nobler  bearing,  and  prouder  physiognomy.    They  re- 
ceived the  Lappans  with  much  attention,  and  they  dined 
with  the  officen  of  government,  who  delivered  an  address 
to  them  against  the  Mexicans  so  effective,  that  many  In- 
dians, who  knew  a  little  Spanish,  cried  out  with  them, 
"Muerte  a  lot  M^kannV*    For  the  rest,  these  savages  did 
not  get  drunk :  in  vain  they  offered  them  rum,  whiskey  and 
brandy :  they  almost  all  followed  the  example  of  their  im- 
movable chief,  Castro,  who  resolutely  drank  nothing  but 
water  and  coffee.    Whilst  I  was  at  San-Felipe  de  Austin, 
they  announced  there  the  arrival  of  a  hundred  Comanches 
Indians,  who  were  also  going  to  make  their  treaty  of  peace 
at  Houston.    They  rode  little  wild  horses,  which  they  call 
miuUmg9i  and  composed,  with  their  women  snd  children,  a 
great  caravan.    It  was  a  Texan  ofiicer  who  acted  as  their 
guide.    The  tribe  of  the  Comanchea  has  remained  power- 
ful ;  they  still  fear  it  in  Texas,  where  the  Spanish  traditions 
have  given  them  a  too  just  reputation  for  courage  and  fero- 
city.   These  Indians  haired  to  the  right  of  and  a  little  below 
the  city,  upon  the  river's  bank.    Every  one  set  his  beast  at 
liberty  and  turned  it  into  the  prairie :  for  the  sole  precau- 
tion, a  long  noose  of  leather,  hanging  down,  had  been  fas- 
tened to  the  neck  of  the  most  unruly  of  these  animals.  The 
men  took  their  pipes  and  9»vely  began  smoking,  without 

*  When  I  passed  through  Galveston,  one  of  these  vessehi 
served  at  once  for  arsenal  and  custom-house.  On  one 
side  of  the  hold  wss  seen  an  enormous  pile  of  pistols  and 
guns ;  the  custom-house  officen  hsd  procured  a  little  nook 
on  the  other,  where  they  discharged  their  functions.  Holes 
skilfully  eontrived  in  tbs  deok,  let  the  light  into  them. 
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casting  scarcely  a  single  glance  upon  the  city,  and  preaerr- 
ing  that  strict  silence  which  is  the  characteristic  trait  of  the 
Indian.  Scarcely  dismounted  from  their  hones,  the  women 
ran  to  the  bank  of  the  river  to  cut  boughs  of  trees,  which, 
stuck  in  the  ground,  intertwined  and  covered  with  the  skins 
of  the  huffdot  (bison)  answered  for  tents.  That  of  the  old 
chief  was  the  first  set  up,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
others :  it  was  the  most  spacious  and  the  best  built ;  two 
women,  who  seemed  to  belong  to  the  old  chief,  had  been 
entrusted  with  this  business. 

The  Comanches  are  mostly  tall ;  their  skin  is  of  a  deep 
red,  and  their  hair  is  invariably  of  a  jet  black.  Some,  and 
it  seems  to  me  it  was  especially  the  chiefs,  wore  it  very 
long,  and  hanging  behind  in  the  form  of  a  long  lock  down 
lo  the  middle  of  the  back.  Handsome  plates  of  silver,  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  placed  at  some  distance  one  be- 
low the  other,  were  fastened  to  this  long  lock.  The  <^d 
chief  had  five  of  them. 

Almost  all  these  savages  had  below  the  elbow  a  laige 
copper  ring,  from  which  hung  a  great  number  of  heads  of 
hair,  some  of  which  still  exhibited  traces  of  black  and  dried 
blood.  For  this  copper  ring,  a  gold  ring  very  coarsely 
woiked,  was  substituted  in  some.  An  Indisn  of  twenty 
years  wore  above  his  elbow  two  of  these  rings,  to  which 
were  hung  from  twelve  to  fifteen  heads  of  hair,  amongst 
which  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  heads  of  hair  different  from 
those  of  the  Indians. 

The  men  were  generally  wrapped  up  in  a  large  cloak  dyed 
red,  or  the  color  of  wine-lees.  Some  wore  a  buffalo  skin 
with  the  hair  turned  in.  The  women  were  all,  and  without 
exception,  clad  in  a  kind  of  tight  pantaloons  of  tanned  buck- 
skin, and  a  round  vest,  often  without  sleeves,  also  of  buck- 
skin ;  some  had  on  their  fingers  gold  rings  very  coarsely 
wrought.  Almost  all  wore  bead  neck1a<;es,  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  beads  of  stretched  out  glass,  white  or 
red,  especially  charmed  the  fair  Comanches. 

The  children,  of  whom  the  youngest  were  at  least  six  or 
•even  years  old,  were  generally  naked.  But  of  all  these 
Indians,  the  one  whose  dress  was  the  strangest,  was,  with- 
out dispute,  the  old  chief.  He  had  for  his  clothing,  a  nar- 
row red  sash  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  a  blue  dress  with 
a  red  collar,  the  remains  of  epaulettes  and  metal  buttons,  a 
dress  similar  to  those  of  our  National  Guards  or  our  foot 
soldiers,  and  a  hat  covered  over  with  oil-cloih,  like  those  of 
our  postillions.  This  hat  was  that  of  a  Mexican,  whom  he 
had  killed  a  short  time  before,  in  an  excursion  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rio-Grande.  The  customs  of  the  Comanches 
are  little  known  to  us.  We  know  that  they  are  not  hus- 
Itandmen,  and  that,  like  certain  Indians  of  South  America, 
they  have  leumt  to  break  the  horse. 

At  the  first  arrival,  we  had  much  trouble  in  communica- 
ting with  these  savages;  the  young  Texan  officer  alone 
understood  some  words  of  their  language.  Fortunately 
there  was  found  among  them  a  poor  Mexican  child  of  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  was  able  to  act  as  interpreter. 
This  ehild  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Comanches  after  the 
massacre  of  his  family,  and  enslaved ;  he  spoke  their  lan- 
guage very  well,  and  had  not  yet  forgotten  his  own.  I  re- 
marked that  the  Comanche  language  was  not  deficient  in 
sweetness ;  the  words  in  it  are  remarkably  complex,  and 
the  sounds  guttural. 

The  old  ehief  understood  the  power  o{  fire-water i  for  one 
day,  when  they  offered  it  to  him,  I  saw  him  make  a  gesture 
which  indicated  that,  after  having  drunk  this  dangerous 
beverage,  the  head  grew  heavy  and  one  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  The  Coaoanehes  spent  four  days  at  San^Felipe, 
without  any  one*8  having  to  eompUin  of  their  behavior. 
The  young  Texan  officer,  their  guide,  had  been  seised 
with  the  intermittent  fever  \  but,  thanks  to  the  old  chief, 
he  soon  recovered  his  health.  Whatever  entreaties  I  made 
use  of,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  the  old  van  tp  impart  his 


secret  to  me.  In  what  then  consisted  this  heroic  coane  e( 
treatment  ?  Was  the  quinquina  known  to  the  ImIiu' 
That  precious  tree  has  never  been  met  with  in  Nev-Spc 
and  from  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Comaoches  to  Uie 
mountains  of  Peru,  the  distance  is  too  great  to  let  oi  sop- 
pose  for  an  instant  the  least  intercourse.  Perhaps  thii  c.4j 
chief  was  indebted  for  his  medical  knowledfe  to  tarn  Eu- 
ropeans ;  I  should  be  tempted  to  believe  it,  if  I  mi^t  judje 
from  the  following  fact :  He  one  day  made  minj  Mm 
children  come  to  me,  arid  showed  me  their  annt,  which  a- 
hibited  vaccine  scars  perfectly  regnlar.  Wbatererniybafc 
been  the  origin  of  such  a  benefit,  it  is  ceitsin  that  ibe  wnr 
ges  had  learnt  and  adopted  this  means  of  escaping  the  saa 
terrible  scourge  which  the  Indians  hsve  to  dr«ad.* 

Ten  days  afterwards,  the  Comanches  were  back  apia  s 
San-Felipe,  and  the  savage  cries  with  which  they  oniietbe 
forest  on  the  other  side  of  the  Braaos  resound,  iaibrBed  ai 
of  their  approach.  They  were  waiting  for  the  walemaa  lo 
afford  them  the  assistance  of  his  feny-boai  to  pan  i^ 
river.  But  some  days  back,  the  aecond  spring  flood  bad  eoa- 
menced,  and  the  wateiv  had  risen  very  rapidl;,  more  tin 
forty  feet  above  their  mean  level.  The  wtt  was  eonrJ 
with  rubbiah  and  with  large  trunks  of  trees,  aooie  of  »kiek 
still  bore  their  roots,  their  branches,  and  their  learn  Ii 
the  middle  only  it  was  more  open,  the  current  eanyin^t^ 
enormous  vegetable  mass  towards  the  shore.  It  was  lael^ 
fore  a  great  risk  for  the  waterman  to  pass  it;  hoi  mm  Io- 
dians,  tired  of  waiting,  threw  themsekes  into  the  vita 
and  reached  the  other  bank  without  aceideol.  Towtb 
night  they  were  at  length  able  to  go  and  find  the  others:  <» 
old  chief  was  of  the  number ;  he  carried  in  his  haad  ak»f 
stem  of  sugar-cane,  to  which  was  fastened  t  Tenn  flae- 

The  Comanches  returned  to  their  tents.  Fiom  be«|  s- 
lent  and  grave,  as  he  was  on  his  wsy  down,  the  old  chs( 
had  become  very  communicative.  He  every  iosta&t  le- 
peated  the  name  of  Houston!  IToMsfm/— then  heatnciM 
breast  snd  showed  us  the  presenu  which  the  Preakleat  bd 
made  him.  He  recommenced  this  game  twenty  liiae*  iai 
state  of  incredible  excitement ;  it  was  the  joy  of  a  M 
Twenty  times  he  had  a  large  bag  brought  to  bio,  «^ 
was  full  of  beads,  blankets  and  pieces  of  red  atu£  Hcs*- 
ton  snd  he  were  two  great  chiefs— they  were  frieadi.  Hov* 
ever,  when  the  tumultuous  feelings  which  the  aigfaiot  >^ 
much  wealth  had  created,  were  moderated,  the  chanctera 
the  Indian  reappeared.  He  invited  the  Teiaoa  to  enter  bn 
tent,  and  showing  them  some  leaden  bullets,  he  cnf^  ^^ 
Polvora!  polvora!  (powder!  powder!)  then  with  a  wfsS- 
cant  gesture,  he  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  hia  tw^^* 
some  buffalo  and  deer  skins  completely  dressed. 

The  flag  which  the  old  chief  bore.  sufBciestly  ibw  j 
that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  succeeded;  but  on  the  part" 
the  Comanches  it  was  not  to  be  long  obaerved,  Thi*»^! 
band,  which  they  had  feasted  at  San»Felipe,  atoWt  »* 
days  afterwards,  all  the  horses  which  they  net  w«h  a  w 
neighborhood  of  Bejar.  Three  Texans,  carried  a«j^ 
the  thirst  of  adventures,  the  desire  of  gaisiog  •'»'^'*'j 
of  opening  new  avenuea  to  commerce,  bad  aceofap*^ 
the  Indiana  into  their  wild  retreats.  These  unfotw^ 
were  never  to  return.  It  was  learnt  that  one  of  ^^  ^ 
been  assassinated,  even  long  before  the  Comanchrt  W 
reached  their  wigwams,  and  nothing  more  was  beanJ « 
two  others.  . 

The  feeble  remnants  of  the  Tankowsys  and  Taraaw- 
ways  (Indians)  inhabit  the  country  which  •'J*"'?. 
San-Antonio  from  the  river  U  Vsca ;  it  ia  mth  diSwOT 
that  they  are  able  to  bring  a  hundred  warriors  inw  ^^^ 
Texas  has  nothing  then  to  fear  except  from  the  ^^•'"'"^  ^ 
and  tlie  white  population  will  often  hiive  to  deM  -^^ 
against  this  rare,  bold,  vigorous,  and  iatelligeot  aix«l'i 

*  See  Note  P. 
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iUaek  ciTiliiaiioD  with  the  annt  which  she  heraelf  far- 
ouhes  to  it 

Now  tittt  we  are  ■eqaunted  with  the  country,  we  piO" 
cMd  to  comider  the  fonnetion  and  derelopmeot  of  the  popu- 
latioQ  inhabiting  iu  going  back  to  the  foandetion  of  the  fint 
Spanish  settlements. 

It  is  ml  eaay  to  say,  and  it  is  of  little  impoitance  to 
know,  to  wfaoin  the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  Texas  be- 
loB^ ;  if  bowerer  we  can  give  the  name  of  discovery  to  the 
auanl  progress,  which  one  dey  broogbi  the  Speninrd-Mezi- 
eau  of  the  sew  kingdom  of  Leon  or  of  New-Estrsmadan 
«poo  the  banks  of  the  San-Antonio,  end  still  farther  east, 
beside  the  Sabine.  Who  is  the  first  Eoropeen  who  set  his 
foot  apoo  the  present  territory  of  Texas  f  Did  the  illus- 
thoos  and  anfbftanste  Cabe^  de  Vaca  cross  it  in  the  al- 
Bost  mincaioos  journey,  which  he  made  by  land,  about 
1536,  from  Florida  to  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico  ? 
Shoold  «e  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  celebrated  and 
biiTp  Lttille— he  who  was  the  fint  to  descend  the  Missis- 
nppi  to  (he  Ma— was  also  the  first  who  took  possession  of 
Texas,  by  eitaMisbing  a  fort  at  the  lagnne  of  San-fiemardo, 
twtveeo  Velaseo  snd  Matagorda  ?  I  believe  that  this  is  not 
doobtlttl;  aad  that  if  the  Chevalier  Lasalle  had  been  sup- 
poitfd  m  the  eokmy  which  he  had  planted,  France  would 
bifeoeca|iied  and  retained  Texas  by  the  same  title  and  the 
tote  rigirt  by  which  she  possessed  Louisiana.  It  is  not 
Ml  astooisbiog  that  Che  Court  of  Spain,  which  had,  imme- 
Itstely  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  taken  possession  of 
'londa,  delayed  ontil  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
More  the  command  of  all  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  an  exact 
Qrreyof  all  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  by  an  unbroken  chain 
f  forts,  from  Tampico,  for  example,  as  far  as  the  southern 
xtrpgiity  of  Florida,  it  seems  that,  following  the  foot- 
teps  of  the  great  Cortes,  its  attention  was  rather  directed 
»ards  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  California  and 
r  the  Vermeille  Sea— that  is  to  say,  towards  Asia,  China 
od  ihe  Philippines.  With  her  design  of  closing  the  South 
«a  to  the  flags  of  other  European  powers,  she  perhaps 
maadrd  herself  that  it  would  be  safer  for  her  to  extend 
nself  open  this  side  thso  upon  the  Atlsntie  Ocean  ;  and 
» Ttnained  faithful  to  the  notion  of  Christopher  Colum- 
Mt  vbo  spent  his  life  in  seeking  the  £ast  by  the  West. 
Averer  it  may  be  as  to  these  suppositions,  it  is  certain 
at  Spain,  exbadbted  by  the  gigantic  labors  of  the  preceding 
xtory,  impoferished  in  men,  miserably  governed,  sinking 
)<W  the  weight  of  its  own  greatness,  had  still  done  nothing 
1690,  to  hinder  the  first  comer,  who  had  the  courage  for 
•  froo)  establishing  himself  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be- 
c'Q  Florida  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio-Bravo  del  Norte. 
'i  ute  ioteraiediate  country  was  abandoned  to  the  savages, 
^  DO  person  in  Mexico  suspected  the  existence  of  that 
E«t  river,  the  Mississippi,  whose  unknown  banks  wers  to 
der^o  iD  a  century  and  a  half  the  most  astonishii^  and 
i  most  rapid  transformations. 

The  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  French  of  Ca- 
<ia,  who,  itaning  from  Quebec  in  1673,  descended  this 
'*t  u  far  aa  the  confioence  of  the  Arkansas  ;-Hhe  subse- 
Pot  labors  of  Father  Hennepin  and  the  Chevalier  de  La- 
k,  are  maUers  foreign  to  the  subject  of  these  researches. 
*ill  be  enough  then  to  have  briefly  called  them  to  mind, 
prove  the  connection  of  these  facts  with  the  first  inquie- 
^  felt  by  Spain  about  the  preservation  of  Texas,  and 
uequently  with  the  first  measures  which  she  adopted  to 
uuin  her  sovereignty  therein.  I  do  not  perceive  in  the 
^ry  of  Mexico,  that  the  Viceroy  of  that  country  or  the 
aoish  Government,  learnt  quickly  enough  that  Lasalle  bad 
<c^ed  the  Mississippi  as  far  ss  the  sea  in  1682,  nor 
isequeDily  that  from  this  time  they  busied  themselves 
h  neutialixing  the  results  of  the  expedition.  But  in 
(4,  a  oommsnder  of  a  Spanish  squadron  having  captured 
Prearb  reaael  in  the  sea  of  the  Antilles,  the  prisoners 


told  him  that  the  Chevalier  Lasalle  had  left  France  to  found 
a  settlement  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  news,  which 
was  true,  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico,  the  Marquis  de  la  Laguna.  Then,  says  the  histo- 
rian from  whom  I  borrow  the  recital  of  this  occurrence,  the 
Viceroy  fesring  lest  this  intrepid  nation  should  take  root  in 
theae  latitudes,  to  the  great  injury  of  New-Spain,  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Havana,  to  induce  him  to  intrust 
the  commsnd  of  a  frigate  to  the  celebrated  pilot  Juan  Enri- 
ques  Barroso,  with  orders  to  explore  all  the  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  ascertain  whereabout  on  it  the  en- 
croachment of  the  French  was.  M.  de  Lasalle  had  in  fact 
left  Rochelle  in  1684,  to  make  a  French  settlement  st  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  was  on  account  of  a  mis- 
take in  the  reckoning,  that,  instead  of  executing  this  project, 
he  advanced  along  the  coast  of  Texas,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  leagues  from  the  Mississippi,  and  founded  his  colony 
in  the  Bsy  of  Ssn-Bemardo.  In  the  meantime  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Havana,  conforming  to  the  orders  of  the  Vice- 
roy, had  sent  the  pilot,  Barroso,  to  search  for  the  French  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  -  He  found  no  traces  of  them,  and  at 
the  close  of  1666  be  returned  to  Vera-Crus  to  inform  the 
Viceroy  of  the  result  of  his  mission.  His  report  was  sent  to 
Madrid.  Nevertheleas,  as  the  rumor  of  the  deaign  of  the 
French  had  greatly  disturbed  the  Court  of  Spain,  the  new 
Viceroy,  Count  de  Mondova,  who  arrived  shortly  sfter,  and 
who  had  express  instructions  upon  this  subject,  reserved  to 
search  fe  the  bottomt  (ihst  is  the  expression  of  the  Spaniah 
historian,)  if  the  French  had  or  had  not  planted  any  colony 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  he  assembled  for  thst  purpose 
the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  adopt  suitable  measures.  In 
consequence,  before  even  starting  for  Mexico,  he  sent  from 
Vera-Cruz  two  brigantines,  charged  to  survey  all  the  coast 
ss  far  the  Apalachian  mountarns  in  Florida.  The  brigan- 
tines were  no  more  successful  in  their  search  than  the  fri- 
gate of  the  pilot  Barroso ;  only  the  remains  of  French  ves- 
sels, which  they  met  with  here  and  there  during  their  ex- 
ploration, convinced  them  at  once  of  the  reality  of  the 
project,  and  the  little  success  which  it  seemed  to  have  had. 
In  fact,  the  settlement  at  the  Bay  of  San  Bernardo  no 
longer  existed.  Lasalle  had  been  assassinated  by  the  un- 
worthy companions  of  his  enterprise,  and  those  who  had 
followed  him  were  for  the  most  part  scattered.  But  this 
was  not  for  the  Count  Monclova  a  sufficient  result  of  the 
search  which  he  had  prescribed.  Always  fearful  lest  the 
French  should  come  to  introduce  themselves  into  Mexico 
by  the  north-east,  he  founded  amongst  the  Indians  of  the 
province  of  Coahuila,  who  had  been  lately  subdued,  the 
fort  or  presidio  of  Monclora,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
State  or  Province  of  Coahuila,  and  which  was  comnx>n  to  it 
and  Texas.  The  first  colony  was  composed  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  families,  and  reckoned  two  hundred  and  sixty 
men  able  to  bear  arms  against  the  French. 

Nevertheless,  it  waa  not  without  reason  that  the  Viceroy 
continued  to  use  his  precautions  against  the  bold  designs  of 
France.  In  1668,  he  learnt,  not  without  astonishment,  that 
three  Frenchmen,  sent  out  from  Canada,  according  to  all 
likelihood,  for  the  new  colony  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  had 
arrived  at  Santa-F6,  the  capiul  of  New-Mexico.  The 
Count  de  Galve,his  successor,  to  whom  he  hsd  just  banded 
over  the  Viceroyalty,  was  no  less  astonished  at  it  than  him- 
self; snd  they  both  resolved,  in  order  to  know  sfter  all 
what  to  think  of  it,  to  send  by  land,  to  the  place  where  they 
supposed  the  French  had  founded  their  colony,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Coahuila,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  a  geog- 
rapher, and  an  interpreter.  This  time,  the  sesrch  of  the 
Spaniards  had  a  result  a  little  more  satisfactory.  After 
having  traversed  vast  solitudes,  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition reached  the  lagune  of  San-Bernardo,  and  there 
easily  recognised,  amid  the  ruins  of  an  unfinished  fort  of 
recent  construction,  the  dead  bodies  of  many  Frenehnten, 
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pierced  with  arrows,  or  alain  by  blows  with  clubs.  They 
demanded  of  the  f  ndiana  of  the  neighborhood  some  acoonnt 
of  what  had  happened:  diey  answered  that  they  knew 
nothing  about  it,  but  that  some  strangers  who  were  still  re> 
maining  among  them  in  the  neighborhood,  would  tell  them 
the  whole  story.  Some  Spaniards,  sent  to  seek  them,  found 
in  fact  among  the  aavages  five  Frenchmen,  of  whom  two 
only  decided  to  follow  them,  and  were  sent  to  Mexico, 
whence  the  Viceroy  had  them  taken  to  Spain.  According 
to  their  account,  they  had  been  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  whilst  they  were  building  the  fort,  whose  rains 
the  Spaniards  had  seen ;  overwhelmed  by  nombere,  their 
little  company  had  all  fallen,  except  five  men,  who  had 
saved  their  livea  by  miracle,  and  the  enterprise  bad  had  no 
other  consequences. 

Nevertheless,  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and  the  Court  of 
Spain  reasonably  concluded,  from  all  these  ciroumatances, 
that  France  had  seriously  thought  of  founding  some  settle* 
ment  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
sought  for  the  meana  of  preventing  the  renewal  of  such  at> 
tempts.  A  fort,  or  pfe$idio,  was  immediately  established 
npon  the  same  point  where  the  French  had  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  Saint  Bernard.  Then  they  advanced  from  Coahoila 
into  the  interior  of  Texas,  sending  thither,  at  the  same 
time,  soldiers  and  missionaries.  Pensacola  was  fortified  in 
1696,  and  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  mis- 
sions and  the  prtf9idio$  of  Texas  multipled.  Often  aban- 
doned,  these  establishments  have  always  been  raised  op  by 
Spain  in  the  course  of  the  following  century,  as  far  down 
as  1764,  lo  check  the  incursions  of  the  French  of  Louis- 
iana  upon  the  Mexican  territory.  But  the  population  there 
was  feeble,  and  the  trade  nothing;  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  facility 
of  communication  in  these  vast  plains  and  along  these 
beautiful  rivers,  were  things  well  known  to  the  Spaniards 
of  1730.  The  author  of  a  manuscript  history  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Oalicia,  composed  in  1742,  regrets  that  the  sa- 
lubrity of  the  country,  whose  temperature,  he  saya,  resem- 
bles that  of  Europe,  the  evident  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  a 
great  number  of  valuable  cultures,  the  abundance  of  Wood 
for  building,  of  game  in  the  plains,  and  of  fish  in  the  rivers, 
the  extent  of  the  prairies,  which  could  easily  feed  immense 
herds,  that  so  many  advantagej,  so  rare  in  the  adjoining 
nerroM  of  Mexico,  had  not  attracted  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion into  the  bosom  of  Texas.  It  waa  very  nearly  the 
same  in  the  commencement  of  this  century;  already, 
nevertheless,  one  could  foresee  under  what  auspices  civi- 
lisation, industry  and  labor  would  be  introduced  into  Texas, 
and  by  what  race  of  men  that  field  would  be  rendered  fruit- 
ful, which  Spain  had  disdained  to  cultivate.  It  will  be 
understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  Anglo-American  race.  In  fact,  the  consequences  of 
their  vicinity  were  not  slow  in  developing  themselves,  and 
the  political  events  of  Europe,  which  have  always  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  new  world, 
could  not  fail  to  accelerate  the  mareh  of  a  revolution  fore- 
seen from  thiU  very  time  aa  inevitable. 

After  having  powerfully  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Anglo-Americans,  and  to  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  Republic,  the  old  Government  of 
France,  almost  frightened  at  the  rapidity  of  their  progress, 
no  longer  desired  to  see  them  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
1783,  and  congratulated  itself  that  Spain  was  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  when 
the  First  Consul,  wishing  to  oppose  the  United  States  to 
England,  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  them,  with  the  systematic 
design  of  sggrandixing  and  strengthening  them,  the  Cabinet 
of  Washington  must  immediately  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  wreating  Florida  from  enfeebled  Spain,  and  of  extending 
as  far  as  possible  westwardly  the  frontiere  of  its  new  ac- 
quisition.   Some  adventurous  spirits,  and  amongst  others, 


the  too  celebrated  Aaron  Bun,  enlarging  upon  the  ideuof 
their  Government,  even  conceived  opon  their  ovn  arxmst, 
the  project  of  invading  and  revololionisiog  Mexico.  Tk 
time,  theory  was  too  far  in  advance  of  praciioe ;  hot  d> 
cumstances  favored  up  to  a  certain  point  the  inrtdin^  poli- 
cy of  the  United  States.  Spain,  enfeebled  I7  the  w  of 
independence,  incapable  of  subduing  its  revolted  ec^ia 
by  force,  too  blinded  fay  pride  to  understand  the  wxasj 
of  treating  with  them,  abandoned  Floridi  in  1819  to  i» 
Anglo-American  Confederation.  The  same  treit;  otab- 
lished  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  more  to  the  ri^t  of  tia 
Mississippi  than  the  Court  of  Spain  desired,  but  at  lent 
confirmed  the  rights  of  Spain  to  almost  the  «hole  of  tte 
province  of  Texas. 

At  this  period,  the  citizens  of  the  United  Sutesbdut 
yet  penetrated  beyond  the  Sabine  and  the  Red  Rtm.iatei 
territory  which  the  colonial  legislation  of  Spiioebedis 
the  approach  of  atrangers.  It  waa  with  difficaltj  that  mat 
bold  adventurers,  half  hunters  and  half  traders,  had  djM 
amongat  the  savages,  in  the  midst  of  wkoin  tbej  tired  is' 
persed.  But  in  all  the  Western  and  Soothera  Sutea,  1)  «v 
knovm  how  great  resources  for  agricultare  Tens  prwst* 
ed ;  what  was  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  betutj  of  ii 
forests,  the  salt^rity  of  its  climate;  what  facilities  tors* 
land  trade,  the  number  of  rivers  which  watered  it  present' 
ed,  and  how  advantageoualy  situated  for  mahtiiBe  eoo- 
merce  the  multiplied  harbon  of  the  coast  woold  be,  if  Sptii 
would  relax  a  little  from  its  system  of  ezclasion,  or  if  the 
canae  of  independence  ahould  triumph  in  Mexico.  Fort 
long  time  the  citizens  of  Louisiana  had  traversed  Ten  a 
all  iu  breadth  to  reach  the  northern  provinces  of  .Vfv- 
Spain.  United  for  forty  years  under  the  saoDegorentBeat, 
the  French  of  Louisiana  and  the  Spaaianb  of  MHjeo, 
were  connected  by  commercial  relations,  whiefaoatliredttt 
taking  possession  of  the  former  by  the  United  States,  b 
1805,  Mr.  de  Humboldt  saw  at  Mexico  a  certain  BaiDl«r«f 
persons  who  had  taken  this  long  journey,  more  dao^nm 
on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the  savages,  than  d.i&^ 
in  respect  to  natural  obstacles,  and,  mith  his  usual  s^sn* 
ty  he  predicted  the  ineviuble  consequences  of  socllli^ 
cility  of  communication.  The  character  of  the  i^ 
American  race  completely  justified  these  aniifipeixss. 
The  government  of  the  United  Sutea  having  renoaetd. 
by  the  treaty  of  1819,  its  pretensions  to  Tezu,  aeibssof 
Missouri,  Mr.  Moses  Austin,  in  the  following  year,  ottier- 
took  to  establish  in  the  midst  of  the  Spaniai^  aeo)ooj«f 
his  countrymen,  by  peaceable  and  lawful  means,  vitii  t** 
permission  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid ;  and  be  looceedfl!  a 
it ;  for  he  obtained  from  the  Spanish  authorities  a  pffi 
extent  of  country,  on  condition  of  leading  thither  tkM 
hundred  families  of  industrious  settlers,  pmfenu^  ^ 
Catholic  faith  He  immedUtely  returned  to  Missoon.a 
arrange  his  business,  and  to  adopt  all  the  pn)per  oessoRii 
for  fulfilling  as  speedily  as  possible  the  conditioDS  vl-J^ 
had  been  imposed  npon  him.  But  the  exeeotioa  of  iM 
design  was  reserved  for  his  son.  Moses  Aostin  baiisi 
suddenly  died,  in  the  midst  of  his  pre|>aratioos,  Mr.  Siepa^ 
Austin  undertook,  without  hesiution,  ths  directioo  «*  '^ 
enterprise,  and  soon  had  engaged  in  the  Sutea  of  Uao^^ 
Misaouri  and  Tennessee,  a  considerable  oQober of  ien»^ 
with  whom  he  removed  to  Texas.  In  the  Bsaawhile,  W 
revolution  occurred,  which  sepsrated  Mexico  ^^^  ^^, 
the  Crown  of  Spain.  Mr.  Stephen  Aoitin  demanded  ai 
the  Government  of  Iturbide  the  confiimation  of  ^f^ 
made  to  his  father  in  1821,  and  the  positive  eitahJi»lffl«« 
of  the  Colony  was  thus  realised. 

This  emigration  of  some  families  from  the  ireBtenp*^ 
of  the  United  States  to  the  other  side  of  the  ^"* 
wsa  scaroely  noticed  at  the  time  when  it  *^''**.  ^^ 
event,  obscure  and  destitute  of  eclst,  lost  in  ^JT^. 
the  revolutions  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  piQgn«<"  t*^ 
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tlo-AAeriean  Confederacy,  it  siade  no  noise  in  Europe, 
ukI  it  is  likely  that  amongst  the  witnesses,  acton  and  pro- 
Dot«n  of  the  enterprise,  rery  few  exactly  appreciated  its 
eodency.  U  is  the  way  sod  the  law  of  all  things  in  this 
norkl :  s  beginning  unnoticed,  a  source  concealed,  often  in- 
iccessiUe,  the  first  stepe  uncertsin,  the  progress  unknown ; 
iieu  s  gnat  fact  which  breaks  forth,  an  empire  which  re> 
reals  itielf,  a  nation  which  boldly  takes  its  place,  a  rcTolu* 
ion  which  triumphs  over  all  opposition.  As  to  Texas,  the 
{erelopment  has  been  rapid.  The  consequences  of  the 
;rant  oBide  to  Moses  Austin  were  not  slow  in  revealing 
bexBseWes.  A  few  years  were  sufficient  to  give  an  irre- 
!isubl«  power  of  expansion  to  that  foreign  element  which 
If exico  had  admitffiH  into  her  bosom.  The  population  of 
rexss  Dot  being  sufficiently  numerous  for  this  Province  to 
oral  a  State  by  itself,  the  Federal  Constitution  had  joined 
I  to  the  Province  of  Coahuila,  where  the  Spanish  element 
iiciosirely  prevailed.  The  capital  of  the  State  in  this 
ssy  happened  to  be  very  remote  fiom  the  first  Anglo-Ame* 
icao  settlements.  This  was  not  the  only  inconvenience  of 
this  Union.  To  encourage  the  colonisation  of  Texas, 
Ifexieas  legislation,  which  proscribed  the  slave  trade, 
tevenbeless  allowed  the  introduction  of  slaves  by  land, 
Rbich  prepared,  in  a  future  very  near  at  hand,  an  opposi- 
MM  of  social  principles  in  a  State  whose  two  halves  could 
Kit  long  preserve  the  same  interests.  However,  the  first 
f«4is  passed  without  collision,  and  the  Government  ^f 
tCexico  did  not  cease  to  attract  the  citizens  of  the  United 
Sutes  to  Texas  and  into  the  neighboring  provinces,  by 
jnacs  of  land,  concerning  which  there  was  much  stock- 
Dbbtng  at  New- York.  The  colonists  themselves  were  still 
00  few  in  numbers,  too  weak,  and  too  much  engaged  with 
be  pbysical  cares  of  their  settlement,  to  think  of  separa^ 
isf  from  Mexico.  Thus,  in  the  troubles  created  at  Nacog- 
kKbes,  in  1827,  by  a  certain  Edwards,  they  loudly  de- 
^utd  ibr  the  lawful  authority.  But  the  struggle  which 
erminated  in  1836  by  the  triumph  of  the  Texans,  was  from 
bat  veiy  time  on  the  point  of  commencing.  It  was  the 
latHtioD  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  favored  by  the  dis- 
netuxisof  the  Mexican  Republic, and  stimulated  by  causes 
teeaiiar  to  the  Union  itself,  which  gave  the  signal  for  it ; 
or  Um  qaestioD  was  first  presented  in  a  shape  which  it  was 
0  pteserve  a  Ioo§  time — that  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
B  (be  United  Sutes. 

It  was  already  eight  years  since  the  Anglo-Americans 
tad  utrodttced  themselves  into  Texas,  when  the  United 
StiUis  opened  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Mexico 
« tbe  acquisition  of  this  immense  territory.  The  natural 
««nrcea  of  the  country,  the  beaaty  of  its  climate,  the 
IKMsibility  of  establishing  steamboat  navigation  on  its  riven, 
ttn  then  well  known  in  the  whole  Union,  and  particularly 
a  tbe  new  States  of  the  West  and  South.  These  last  had 
Kqnent  intemovrse  with  the  colonists  of  Texas,  who,  for 
be  aiost  part,  had  gone  (rom  their  midst.  Overatoeked  with 
litres,  they  saw  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas  a  mesns  of 
\ninat^  off  the  overplus  of  this  blsck  population,  which 
iatly  diminished  in  value  amongst  them,  and  whose  Isbor 
^  eookl  not  torn  to  account  in  the  rate  of  its  increase. 
rexas,  on  tbe  contrary,  offered  to  slave  labor  a  field  almost 
MBodless,  and,  so  to  speak,  inexhaustible,  not  less  from 
ti  extent  than  from  the  kind  of  cultures  to  which  the  rich- 
est of  tta  vifgin  plains  offered  the  most  complete  success. 
D  removing  their  frontier  to  the  Rio-Bravo-del-Norte,  the 
L'&ited  States  would  have  drawn  considerably  nearer  to 
be  ireat  metalliferous  districts,  and  to  many  provinces  of 
tfexico,  whose  population,  already  old,  pretty  rich,  and 
lestitut«)  of  industry,  would  have  secured  a  valuable  open* 
^  to  their  eommeree.  Finally,  it  would  have  been  one 
itep  farther,  and  a  great  step,  towards  the  Sea  of  California 
ind  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  so  laboriously  reached,  but  much 
fanhrr  towards  the  north,  by  the  next  defiles  of  the  Rocky 


Mountains,  and  the  sandy  deserts  of  their  western  side. 
Thus  towards  the  close  of  1829,  end  during  the  first  months 
of  1830,  tbe  idea  of  acquiring  Texas  became  very  popular 
in  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  South-Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  generelly  in  all  the  alave-holdiog  States.  The 
rumor  being  then  spread  that  Mr.  Poinsett,  Minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  was  negotiating  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  Republic  for  tbe  acquisition  of  Texas,  the 
newspapere  of  Baltimore,  of  Saint  Lotiis  and  of  Charles- 
ton look  op  the  question,  and  favored  this  project  with  an 
extraordinary  ardor.  A  series  of  srticles  upon  this  sub- 
ject, published  in  a  Missouri  newspaper,  and  which  pro- 
duced a  lively  impression,  was  attributed  to  Colonel  Ben- 
ton, who  now  sits  in  the  SenMe  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  is  signalised  by  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal  for  the 
administration  of  General  Jackson.  Other  articles  in  the 
same  stnin  were  written  under  the  influence  of  Governor 
M'Duffie  of  South-Carolina.  It  was  besides  believed,  and 
with  reason,  that  the  ne#  President  wss  personally  friendly 
to  the  views  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  upon 
Texas.  The  defender  of  Louisiana  against  the  English  in 
1814,  a  great  proprietor  and  slave-bolder  in  Tennessee,  re- 
presenting the  ideas  and  interests  of  the  great  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  of  itself  an  entire  world  in  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  Jackson  seemed  destined  to  extend  over  the  an- 
cient domains  of  Spain  the  empire  of  that  invading  race, 
of  whose  passions  and  irresistible  instincts  he  partook. 

The  universal  anticipation  which  reserved  for  tbe  Presi- 
dency of  Jsckson,  the  scqoisition  of  Texas  hy  the  United 
States,  has  been  upon  the  point  of  being  realised,  and  has 
not  been  entirely  dissppointed,  at  least  in  this  sense,  that 
Texas  no  longer  belongs  to  Mexico,  and  that  the  policy  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Washington  has  prodigiously  favored  in  every 
way,  during  the  yeare  1835  and  1836,  tbe  revolution  which 
has  delivered  this  Province,  not  to  the  Confederation,  but 
to  the  Anglo-American  race.  Tbe  little  time  which  it  re- 
quired to  sttain  so  great  a  result,  proves  how  powerful  were 
the  political  and  social  motives  which,  from  1829,  impelled 
a  considerable  part  of  tbe  United  States  to  prosecute  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  They  had  taken  twenty  yesra  to 
acquire  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  tbe  possession  of 
which,  their  statesmen,  not  less  than  the  popular  instinct, 
had,  on  the  morrow  of  the  revolution,  judged  indispensablo 
to  their  development.*'  Later,  when  their  expansive  force 
is  more  than  doubled,  they  require  but  six  or  seven  years 
to  take  possession  of  Texas,  in  a  complete,  though  indirect 
wsy,  with  their  forms  of  government,  their  institutions,  their 
mannen,  their  language,  their  children,  their  industry  and 
the  essential  interests  of  their  nationality. 

The  report  which  had  spread  through  the  United  Suten 
in  1829,  of  negociations  entered  into  with  Mexico  for  the 
cession  of  Texss,  was  well  founded.  Mr.  Poinsett,  at 
present  Minister  of  Wsr  at  Washington,  and  then,  as  we 
have  said,  the  Representative  of  his  country  near  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  hoped  perhaps  to  succeed  in  this  difficult 
negotiation,  thanks  to  the  intimacy  of  his  connections  with 
Zavala,  who  was  the  soul  of  Preaident  Guerrero's  admin- 
iatration,  and  with  the  party  of  the  KorAniMs,t  whom  the 
revolution  of  the  month  of  December  1828  had  placed  in 
(lower.  Zavala  had  just  procured  for  himself  immenso 
grants  of  land  in  Texas,  and  to  give  them  some  value,  he 
roust  needs  have  desired  either  that  this  Province  should 

*See  the  eomtpondtnce  of  M.  Fafayttu  with  hiafnendB  m 
Ameriea,  pmnim,  prior  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Pint  Consul,  and  the  HUtary  of  Leu^ 
inana,  by  M.  Barbe  Marbois. 

t  These  designations  of  Yorldnot  and  E»eoceee»  or  Scotch, 
relate  to  Free-Masonry.  The  partisans  of  democratic 
ideas  belonged  to  the  lodge  or  order  of  York,  those  of  the 
aristocracy  to  the  Scotch  order. 
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be  transferred  to  the  United  States,  or  that  colonisation  by 
the  Anglo-Americans  should  be  carried  on  upon  a  very 
grand  scale.  Mexico,  threatened  by  a  Spanish  invasion, 
which  in  fact  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year,  found  her- 
self,  moreover,  a  prey,  as  always,  to  an  extreme  financial 
distress,  and  might  have  been  accessible  to  offers  of  loan 
on  the  part  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  upon  a  mortgage 
of  Texas.  **  This  would  suit  us,  (said  Mr.  Poinsett  then, 
speaking  of  the  acquisition  of  this  country)  and  if  they 
were  willing  to  sell  it  to  us,  I  would  take  upon  myself  to 
buy  it."  But  whatever  this  active  and  stirring  diplomatist 
may  have  pnAnised  himself  from  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances so  favorable,  the  event  did  not  answer  his  expecta- 
tion. 

Whilst  Mr.  Poinsett  was  examining  into  its  feasibility, 
the  Mexican  Republic  repulsed  the  last  attempt  of  Spain 
against  its  independence.    Conceived  upon  the  most  pitiful 
scale,  and  wretchedly  conducted,  the  expedition  of  Banra- 
das  had  no  chance  of  success.    Treason  alone  could  have 
caused  it  to  succeed,  and  Santa- Anna  did  not  play  the  trai- 
tor.   The  miserable  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  miscarried 
them  shamefully.    The  United  States  were  accused  of 
having  favored  it,  which  seema  to  me  unlikely,  and,  in  the 
excitement  of  triumph,  all  parties  declared,  at  the  same 
time,  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Cabinet  of  Wash-^ 
ington.    Another  circumstance  occurred  to  increase  the 
mutual  distrusts  of  the  two  Governments.    The  President, 
Guerrero,  to  make  head  against  the  dangers  of  the  situation, 
and  to  animate  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  Mexican 
people,  had  appealed  to  their  sentiments  of  liberty,  ta  revolu- 
tionary ideas  and  passions,  which  had  raised  himself  to  power. 
Mr.  Poinsett  was  a  democrat ;  he  had  connected  himself  in 
a  manner  ostensible  enough  with  all  the  movements  of  the 
party  of  the  Yorkino$,  opposed  to  the  aristocratic  or  Scotch 
faction;  but  he  was  not  an  abolitionist;  and  when  Guer- 
rero, on  the  occurrence  of  the  anniversary  of  independence, 
(September  15, 1829,)  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  Republic,  this  measure  displeased  him  much, 
and  rendered  his  Government  uneasy,  on  account  of  the  sen- 
sation which  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  among  the  black 
population  of  the  slave-holding  States.    Guerrero  wished  to 
do  still  more.    Mr.  Poinsett  learnt  with  alarm  that  he  thought 
of  entering  into  correspondence  with  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Hayti,to  excite  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  of 
Cuba.    The  Minister  of  the  United  States  found  himself 
then  in  a  very  difficult  position  in  Mexico.    The  Scotch 
party  did  not  forgive  him  the  revolution  of  the  preceding 
month  of  December,  which  had  excluded  Gomex  Pedraaa 
from  the  Presidency.    The  denaocratic  party,  in  whoae  bo- 
som great  divisions  existed,  assumed  its  liberal  complexion 
in  earnest,  and  indirectly  threatened  the  Anglo-American 
Union  by  the  rebound  of  its  abolitionary  policy.    In  each 
faction,  the  national  feeling  instinctively  revolted  against 
the  designs  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  upon  Texas,  and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  believe  that  English  influence  was 
not  unconnected  with  this  universal  manifestation  of  hos- 
tility against  the  United  States.    Soon  the  conqueror  of  the 
Spaniards,  Santo- Anna,  who  was  the  idol  of  the  day,  de- 
manded the  deposition  of  Zavala,  his  enemy ;  of  Zavala,  who 
died  a  citisen  of  Texas:  and  he  at  the  same  time  demanded 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Poinsett.  Public  opinion  was  still  further 
excited  against  the  United  States,  by  the  publication  of  a 
correspondence  of  General  Bravo  with  Mr.  Bustamente,  in 
reference  to  what  they  had  to  fear  from  their  ambition. 
The  offensive  commentaries  upon  the  Mexican  character, 
which  the  newspapers  of  the  South  and  West  of  the  Union, 
advocates  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  appended  to  their  arti- 
cles upon  this  subject,  in  the  latter  months  of  1829,  could  not 
fail  to  exasperate  still  further ;  and  this  general  feeling  ex- 
ploded in  an  official  manner,  so  to  speak,  in  a  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Mexican  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  State 


at  the  close  of  this  same  year.  I  will  quote  here  u  extnct 
from  this  document,  because  it  throws  great  light  opoo  tb» 
moral  history  of  the  struggle,  maintained  for  some  jean  ^^ 
tween  the  Spanish  race  of  Mexico  and  the  AAgto-Anenac 
race,  for  the  possession  of  Texas. 

"  The  North  Americans  (says  the  Mexican  Scnrtir;  of 
State)  begin  by  introducing  themselves  into  the  waoj 
which  they  covet,  under  pretence  of  oommcitial  inasK' 
tions  or  of  colonisation,  with  or  witlMot  the  autboniy  oftbe 
Government  to  which  it  belongs.  These  cokiniei  increaK, 
multiply,  soon  become  the  principal  element  of  the  pi^b- 
tion ;  and  presently,  this  fonndation  being  laid,  the  Ncnii 
Americans  begin  to  raise  pretensioni^  wkiek  it  ia  impgn- 
ble  to  admit,  which  do  not  bear  a  serioos  discomoo,  tid 
which  are  based,  for  example,  upon  bistoiieal  facudispoied 
by  all  the  world,  such  as  the  voyages  of  Lsaalle,  vim 
falsity  is  now  known,  but  which  are  not  the  kes  invokfd  to 
support  their  pretended  righto  to  Texas.   These  eiutnr 
gant  opinions  are  first  presented  to  the  world  bj  eakion 
writers;  and  the  trouble  which  others  tsKe  to  teuthiv 
proofs  and  to  establish  their  srgumeots,  these  aroid  ^ 
means  of  bold  assertions,  which,  instesd  of  proving  tke  vxA- 
ness  of  the  csuse,  are  only  intended  to  make  ibeir  feij««« 
citisens  comprehend  the  advantage  of  suceem.  Tbnui- 
trigues  in  the  country  which  they  wish  to  acq«iie,  ue 
then  manifested  by  the  arrival  of  exploren,  who  &»  tk 
most  part  establish  themselves  there  onder  pceteace  ibt 
their  residence  does  not  prejudice  the  qaestioo  of  tbe  nfi« 
of  sovereignty.    These  pioneer*  by  degices  excite  coaso- 
tions  which  disturb  the  political  oonditioo  of  the  ten«3ir 
in  dispute ;  then  come  discontents  and  ooUi«ioBS,ciicQ(i:tj 
so  as  to  tire  the  patience  of  the  lawful  prophetatj  umI  » 
diminish  the  advantages  of  ownership.    When  Uuap  b"« 
reached  this  point,  which  is  precisely  the  case  with  Te* 
then  the  work  of  diplomacy  begins.    The  onesiiaeB  vbek 
they  heve  excited  in  the  country— the  inieretls  of  the  ue* 
coloniste—the  rebellions  which  they  excite  among  the  i^ 
venturers  and  the  savages— the  obstinacy  with  «hichifaEf 
maintain  their  pretensions  to  the  owneishipof  the  temuKf, 
become  the  subject  of  notes,  wherein  moderation  aid  joA-^ 
an  respected  only  in  words— until,  thanks  to  ereois'tirt 
never  fail  to  occur  in  the  course  of  such  negDUaii«*« 
arrangement  is  concluded  as  burdensome  ibr  one  of  the  w 
parties  as  it  is  advantageous  to  the  other. 

"And  when  the  United  States  have  succeeded  ia  ^ 
fashion,  in  introducing  their  citisens  in  a  roajonij  tatsi^ 
country  which  they  covet,  they  generally  take  ddntti^^ 
turn  their  pretended  righto  to  account,  of  the  momeataw 
their  adversary  is  plunged  into  the  greatest  embtrrasiaifi* 
Such  is  the  policy  which  they  have  commenced  asm  >■ 
the  affair  of  Texas.  Their  newspspers  have  aei  aboet  d» 
cussing  the  right,  which  they  fancy  they  have  to  tht«» 
reignty  of  this  Province,  as  far  as  the  Bio-BitfoAl  >«* 
They  print,  and  they  distribate  on  all  sides,  little  pampfcw 
concerning  the  convenience  of  this  scquisilion.  '^^'^ 
people  who  proclaim  very  plainly  that  Providence  mim 
established  the  Rio-Bravo  as  the  respective  ^"^"^^ 
Republics,  which  has  caosed  the  United  States  lo  be  if«« 
by  an  English  author  of  wishing  to  make  Pfofideuce » 
accomplice  of  their  usurpations.  But  what  ia  «0  »«*^ 
ble  is,  that  they  have  commenced  this  discnsaioo  »itt  a.* 
soon  as  they  saw  us  busied  with  repolsiiv  the  Sp"**^ 
vasion,  under  the  persuasion  that  we  could  not  fcc  a  *« 
time  attend  to  any  other  enemy."  ^    ^. 

We  see  that  the  Mexican  Government  peifeAJ  «»*; 
stood  at  this  period  the  danger  with  which  it  was  thie^ 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Anglo-American  *^^ 
Texas.    Their  devouring  acUvity,  wm  already  ^J 
their  speculations  beyond  the  boundaries  of  thia  WJ^ 
I  The  son  of  Moses  Austin  had  procured  frt»  *^^'\ 
'  States  which  the  Rio-Bravo  croaMs,  the  exchuite  pnn.ep 
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of  cstaUithing  flMioboat  nsTigation  apon  this  fine  rirer. 
H«  expeded  to  MceDd  as  far  u  Chihuahtia  in  hit  first  Toy- 
■fe,  and  Im  had  BO  doabt  of  being  one  daj  atile  to  reach 
SanU-F^,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.    The  auccest  of  thia 
pgantic  enterpriBe,woald  hare  delivered  to  Captain  Auatin 
ind  his  eoantrymen  the  commerce  of  the  northern  ptoTincea 
yf  the  Mexican  confederation  -,  and  aoon  the  State  of  Sante- 
ra woold  hare  laffered  a  double  invaaion — that  of  the  in- 
labitantaof  Miatoori  by  tbe  North- East,  and  that  of  the 
u>loDiata  of  Texas  by  the  South.    Alarmed  at  these  ambi- 
ioas  projecit,  which  were  made  known  ao  boldly  in  the 
ace  of  the  world,  the  new  government  of  Mexico,  adminis- 
end  by  Mr.  Alamaa  afker  the  fall  of  the  President  Guer- 
ero,  resolved  to  maintain  ita  sovereignty  over  Texas  by 
trohibitiag  all  fatoie  emigration  of  the  Anglo-Americans, 
rbe  law  pmed  for  thia  porpose  by  the  Congress,  is  of 
iprjl  the  Gth,  1830.    The  course  of  events  will  prove  that 
I  WIS  too  late,  and  that  they  had  ahut  the  doors  of  the 
tiaee  when  the  enemy  had  already  introduced  himself,  in 
orce,  within  the  walls.     Besides,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  law 
if  April  the  Ah,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  check  the  ir- 
eswtible  atieam  of  emigration.    Nothing  is  rarer  in  Spa- 
liib  Amenea  than  respect  for  the  law:  it  baa  been  for  a 
ong  time,  in  political  as  in  civil  rank,  the  classic  land  of 
Airehy.     Institutions,  elective  government,   national  re- 
leseatation,  liberty  of  the  press,  justice  and  tribunab,  are 
locbing  bot  pure  fictions  in  these  Republics,  where  the  ca- 
nice  of  a  regiment  and  the  ill-humor  of  a  general  turn  the 
Qoatty  upside  down  once  a-year  at  leaaL    It  would  there- 
in be  very  aarprising  if,  from  the  month  of  April,  1830,  to 
^  rerolntion  of  1636,  the  Anglo-Americana  of  Louiaiana, 
^i^aaus  and  the  other  neighboring  Sutea,  had  regarded 
reias  as  hallowed  ground,  and  had  religioualy  abatained 
roa  penetrating  therein.    On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  as 
eule<l,tkat  colonisation  there  has  continued  its  course  un- 
er  the  Qseasy  eye  and  the  feeble  oversight  of  aome  ill- 
w<i  larhaons,  posted  at  the  two  extremitiea  of  the  Pro- 

iDCf. 

Tbe  rpsistance  which  the  avowed  designs  of  the  Cabinet 
r  Washington  concerning  Texas  met  with  in  the  disposi- 
lon  of  the  whole  of  Mexico  st  the  close  of  1629,  waa  pro- 
i^7  not  the  only  thing  which  compelled  it  to  postpone  the 
uctiuoa  of  them,  and  to  have  recourse  to  other  meana  of 
ruining  its  real  object    Besides  the  uneasiness  which 
IS  immediately  manifeated  in  the  midst  of  the  Northern 
'ttia  of  the  Union,  the  Mexican  Government  found  also  a 
<>«erfttl  rapport  in  the  policy  of  England,  jealoua  of  the 
r(»vms  Sreatneas  of  the  United  States.    Mr.  Huskiason, 
1  the  coQtae  of  a  debate  on  tbe  affaire  of  Spain  aiMl  Mexico, 
ttmaud  to  Parliament  the  intriguea  of  the  Cabinet  of 
^ubington,  to  separate  Texaa  from  the  Mexican  Confede- 
^.  He  called  to  mind  how  much  the  acquiaition  of  the 
'^ondu  by  the  United  Sutea,  bad  alarmed  Great  Britain, 
*r  the  security  of  her  poaseaaions  in  the  Weat-lndiea; 
><i.  rerealing  a  project  which  we  may  be  allowed  to  be- 
eve  that  Eogliah  ambition  haa  not  yet  renounced,  he  said, 
itt  Mexico  ooght  to  be  maintained  in  poaaeasion  of  Texas, 
>^^  the  opposition  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  had 
*^  the  negotiationa  of  England  with  Spain,  for  obtain- 
kg  iW  ceaaiuo  of  Cuba.    Tbe  United  States  have  not 
^'^ortied  Texas,  bot  Texas  is  now  independent  of  Mexico, 
<ui  ibe  Anglo- Aeaerican  race  beara  role  therein.    Slaveiy, 
*  ibohtioo  of  which  England  is  pursuing  in  the  whole 
^>  be  it  from  interest,  or  be  it  from  philsnthropy,  haa 
Jko  deep  root  in  this  new  Republic,  and  the  English  Go- 
enunent  is  totifying  its  discontent  at  it  by  a  singular  ob- 
>uacy  in  Mt  recognising  her.    Was  it  requisite,  according 
^  ^  *TMem  of  compenaatton  developed  by  Mr.  Huskis- 
Ml  that,  to  console  herself  for  the  independence  of  Texas, 
■real  Britain  should  cauae  Cuba  to  be  ceded  to  her  by  in- 
^PM  and  impoveriahed  Spain  ? 


In  proclaiming  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
whole  extent  of  tbe  Mexican  Republic,  the  President,  Goer- 
rero,  certainly  violsted  one  of  the  conditions,  in  faith  of 
which  the  Anglo-American  colonists  had  come  to  eatabliah 
themselves  in  Texas.    We  may  even  affirm  that  thia  con- 
dition had  been  essenlisi  and  deciaive  in  their  eyea,  not 
only  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  originally  come 
from  slave-holding  Sutea,  but  because  that  if  reduced  to 
free  labor  they  would  not  be  able  to  give  to  the  execution  of 
their  agricultural  labors  a  development  great  enough  to  re- 
pay  them  for  their  aachficea  and  the  expenae  of  their  enter- 
priae.    The  Mexican  Conatitution  of  1624,  declared,  it  is 
true,  that  no  person  thereafter  ahould  be  bom  a  alave  in  the 
territory  of  the  Republic — an  arrangement  which  we  find 
again  in  the  peculiar  Conatitution  of  the  Sute  of  Cohahuila 
and  Texas,  promulgated  in  1827 ;  but  it  upheld  at  lesst  the 
existing  slsvery,  and  that  would  auffice  for  some  yean. 
The  decree  of  the  15th  of  September,  1820,  on  the  contrary, 
would  have  entirely  checked  the  progress  of  the  colony,  if 
it  had  been  executed:  it  would  have  ruined  tbe  present,  and 
prevented  all  future  emigration  of  the  citisena  of  the  United 
Sutea  acroaa  the  Red  River  and  the  Sabine,  nwre  effeo* 
tually  than  tbe  apecial  decree  of  the  6tb  of  April,  1630.    It 
was  therefore  revoked,  aa  far  aa  concerned  Texaa,  by  the 
Government  which  aucceeded  that  at  Guerrero,  and  upon 
the  represenUtions  of  Governor  Viesca.    Aa  to  the  decree 
of  the  6th  of  April,  1830,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  the  pub- 
lic answer  of  Mexico  to  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  said,  that,  far  from  receiving  a  rigorous 
execution,  it  was  essily  eluded  by  cufwing,  or  even  openly 
violated  by  force. 

No  event  of  any  imporUnce  aignalized  the  courae  of  the 
year  1830 ;  bot  on  both  aides,  confidence  waa  ahaken.    In 
apite  of  iu  weakness,  iu  internal  embarraaamenu,  and  iU 
aute  of  permanent  diaorganisalion,  the  Government  of 
Mexioo  could  not  conceal  from  itaelf  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
aerve  Texaa,  it  woold  aoon  have  a  atruggle  to  maintain, 
either  against  tbe  United  States,  or  againat  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican aettlera, — ^and  it  prepared  for  it.    Small  bodies  of 
troops  were  sent  into  the  country  under  different  pretences 
and  occupied  the  principal  poaU.    At  the  commencement 
of  1832,  these  forces  were  distributed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  At  Nacogdochea,  500  men ;  at  San- Antonio  de  Bejar, 
250;  at  Goliad,  118  ;  at  Anahuac,  150 ;  at  Galveston,  30;  at 
Yelasco,  100 ;  at  Fort  Teran,  40;  at  Victoria,  40 ;  at  Te- 
nochtitlan,  40 ;— in  all,  1,266.    Befora  ridicoling  such  an 
army,  we  ahoold  reflect  open  the  amall  number  of  aettlera 
they  were  to  watch  and  keep  in  check,  on  their  diaperaion 
and  their  military  inexperience.    It  waa  then,  all  things 
considered,  a  force  imposing  enough;  and  if  the  deUch- 
ments  had  been  well  commanded,  if  the  new  civil  war 
which  waa  ready  to  break  out  in  Mexico  had  not  come  to 
paralise  them,  the  insurrection  of  Texas  could  not  have 
I  been  soccessful  so  soon.    The  presence  and  insubordina- 
tion of  these  foreign  troops  irriuted  the  Texan  population 
deeply.    The  leaat  pretext  would  have  been  enough  to 
make  them  Uke  arms;  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  pre- 
aented  iUelf. 

Mexico  was  then  governed  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
of  1624.  Esch  Province,  under  the  name  of  a  State,  pos- 
sessed iu  peculiar  Legialature,  iU  elective  Governor,  ita 
budget,  dec;  but  tbe  Government  of  Mexico,  the  General 
Congreaa,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic,  were  inces- 
santly quanrelling  with  the  States  about  their  lespectire 
granU  and  the'  lin^iu  of  their  powers.  In  theory,  matteia 
had  been  marvellously  arranged ;  in  practice,  nothing  went 
on.  The  scufflings  were  continual.  The  Staua  did  not 
pay  their  contribotiona  to  the  ireaaury  of  the  RepobUc ; 
they  formed  private  confederations  sroong  themselves;  they 
drove  oot  the  troops  of  the  Supreme  Government;  they 
made  laws  contrary  to  the  General  Legialation,  and  even 
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to  the  treaties  of  the  Republic  with  foreign  powen.  In 
abort,  e?efy  thing  was  only  confusion  and  anarchy.  We 
have  seen  that  the  decree  of  the  6th  of  April,.1830,  had  pro- 
hibited to  the  Anglo-Americans  all  future  emigration  npon 
the  territory  of  Texas,  except  so  £ir  as  ooncemed  the  exe- 
cution of  existing  contracts.  The  next  year,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  CohahuiU  and  Texas,  named  a  Com- 
missioner to  put  some  emigrants  into  possession  of  the 
hnds  which  had  been  granted  to  them.  The  commanding 
General  of  the  eastern  proTinces  of  the  Republic,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  it,  and  had  the  commissioner  thrown  into 
prison.  This  superior  officer  perhaps  was  right  as  a  Mexi- 
can functionary  ',  but,  in  form,  the  act  was  ariiitraiy,  and  it 
excited  great  diseontenl.  This  wss  not  aU.  In  conse- 
quence  of  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  between  the  mili- 
tary authority  and  the  Govemmenl  of  the  State,  the  firat 
pronounced  the  dissolution  of  a  nAinicipal  body,  legally 
chosen  and  installed  with  the  consent  of  the  rival  authority, 
established  another  without  consulting  it,  and  threatened  to 
make  use  of  force  to  hinder  the  populatioa  from  proceeding 
to  the  regular  elections.  During  these  transactions,  they 
learnt  that  the  commandant  of  Anahuac  had  caused  msny 
Anglo-American  aettlera  to  be  arrested.  Immediately  (it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  1832)  their  fellow-citisens  settled 
in  this  part  of  the  Province,  taking  counsel  of  nothing  but 
their  resentments,  rose  up  in  rebellion,  appeared  in  arms 
before  the  fortress,  and  summoned  the  officer  to  set  his  pri- 
■>nen  at  liberty.  The  revolt  had  taken  him  by  sttrprise  -, 
he  dared  not  to  resist  openly,  pfomised  to  release  the  per- 
sons detained,  and  demanded  only  a  delay  of  one  or  two 
days,  in  order,  he  said,  to  make  some  indispensable  ar- 
rangements. But  he  had  demanded  assistance  from  the 
oommandant  of  Nacogdoches,  and  meditated  treachery. 
The  settless  retired,  relying  on  his  promise,  when  he  perfi- 
diously caused  them  to  be  attacked.  They  were  retracing 
their  steps  and  fell  into  the  midst  of  a  Mexican  detachment 
under  the  command  of  Piedras,  commander  of  the  garrison 
of  Nacogdoches.  However,  far  from  losing  courage,  and 
in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  opposing  forces,  they  were 
so  resolute,  that  Piedras  thought  himself  happy  in  avoiding 
the  combat,  by  promising  to  restore  liberty  to  the  prisoners 
of  Anahuac.  This  time  the  piomise  was  kept,  and  the  in- 
surgents, satis6ed  with  having  gained  their  object,  dispersed 
without  any  other  occurrence. 

Whilst  these  events  were  going  on  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Texas,  an  insurrection  much  more  serious  threat- 
ened the  Republic  with  a  new  revolution,  which  was  to 
occur  under  the  auspices  of  Santa-Anna.  On  the  2d  of 
January,  1832,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Yera-Crus,  as- 
sembled at  the  house  of  Colonel  Landeio,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  General  Ciriaco  Yasquea,— signed  there  a  declara- 
tion, which  Santa- Anna  tranamitted,  without  openly  de- 
claring himself  to  Vice-President  Bustamente,  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  a  Ministry,  which  pmbUc  epnuon  acaued  vf 
fanmng  cmtr^Ugm.  This  point  of  departure  is  very  curious 
in  this  respect,  that  the  revolution,  commenced  in  the  name 
of  Federalist  principles,  finished  in  1835  by  the  abolition  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824 ;  and  by  the  cstaUishmont 
of  a  Republican  Unitarian  Constitution,  against  which  one 
portion  of  the  population  and  of  the  troops  has  not  ceased 
to  protest,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  The  Ministry,  whose 
destruction,  the  officen  of  the  garrison  of  Vera-Crua,  se- 
cretly urged  on  by  Santa-Anna,  demanded,  was  composed 
of  Messra.  Alaman,  Espinosa  and  Facio ;  but  it  was  the 
first  who  really  impelled  the  whole  machine  of  Government 
He  had  caused  the  President,  Guerrero,  to  be  executed, 
whose  biith,  inclinations  and  bravery,  had  rendered  him  the 
favorite  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Mexican  population,  and 
who  had  been  carried  into  ppwer  by  a  democratic  move* 
ment.  Mr.  Alaman  governed  then  according  to  the  views 
oi  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy ;  he  sought  to  strengthen 


the  administration:  and  for  this  purpose,  he  could  not  fail  lo 
desire,  as  much  as  possible,  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  Central  Government  over  the  diverging  interesu  arid 
the  capricious  opposition  of  the  States.  HoetiW  to  fb> 
reignen  generally,  he  ahowed  nevertheless  greater  &vor  to 
the  English,  who  had  interested  him  in  their  operations  in 
mines.  As  for  Santa-Anna,  whose  hand  the  least  pene- 
trating discerned  in  these  new  troubles,  his  ambitioa  ex- 
plained his  conduct.  Conqueror  of  the  Spaniards  at  T«»- 
pioo,  and  then  proclaimed  the  hero-libentor  of  Mexico,  idol 
of  the  army,  believing  himself  at  once  the  greatest  warrior 
and  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  Republic,  be  vrai  pro- 
voked at  not  playing  the  first  part  lA  it,  and  ateeeiBg  his 
political  talents  reduced  to  the  pitiful  task  of  a  ProriiMsal 
Government.  The  welfare  of  the  conntiy.  Federalism  sad 
Liberty,  were  for  him  only  sounding  words — an  boaMnlJe 
flag  which  he  needed,  like  all  ambitious  men,  to  cover  bis 
private  views.  The  democratic  party  wan  n(»t  two  years  a 
perceiving  how  indiflferent  Us  leader  was  to  political  prio- 
ciplea.  Towards  the  close  of  1834,  Santa-Anna  pen&xttcd 
himself  to  be  gained  over  by  the  aristocracy  and  clergy ;  be 
made  preparations  for  the  establishment  of  aa  Uaitariaa 
Constitution ;  he  mused  upon  the  glory  of  the  firat  coosd ; 
and  perhiqM  he  thought  of  raising  up  again  for  himself  the 
imperial  throne  of  Iturbide. 

I  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  affiura  of  Texas  in  dnviaf 
this  picture.  The  events  of  this  Province  are  coonectei! 
by  the  closest  ties  both  with  the  fnmmdtamtnf  of  Ten- 
Crnn  in  January,  1632,  and  with  the  change  of  the  Mezieas 
Constitution  in  1635.  We  may  even  say  that  starting  froa 
1832,  they  blend  themselves  with  the  personal  history  o/ 
Santa-Anna,  in  fact,  the  Texan  settlers,  who  had  attacked 
the  fort  of  Anahuac,  had  not  yet  laid  aside  their  aims  wbes 
they  leaint  the  rising  of  the  troops  of  Vera-Craa  against  the 
adminatration  of  Bustamente,  of  whom  they  themselves  ka^ 
cause  to  complain,  and  whoae  delegates  had  provoked  ihe^r 
resentments  by  some  arbitrary  acta.  Therefwe,  they  dad 
not  hesitate  to  declan  themselves  immediately  for  the 
Federalist  eanse,  whose  flag  Santa- Anna  raised  Theii  b- 
terests,  not  less  than  their  passions,  made  tikis  oUigaioTy 
upon  them.  The  Government  of  Mexico,  in  whose  haadf 
soever  it  was  placed,  distrusted  them,  watched  them  wi:k  a 
restless  jealousy,  hindered  their  strengthening  themscln* 
by  checking  the  progress  of  Anglo-American  emigi^(.£, 
and  threatened  the  slavery,  whose  maintainmice  they  rt- 
garded  as  necessary  to  their  prosperity.  If  it  succeeded  i  < 
strengthening  its  position  and  extending  its  power,  U  veud 
have  still  more  means  of  imposing  its  laws  upon  tbeoi,  ud 
making  them  feel  in  a  thousand  waya  the  weight  of  its  en- 
trust— What  part  ought  they  to  take  in  view  of  such  a  das- 
ger?  Could  they  neglect  the  opportunity  of  creaiing  uw 
embarrassments  for  it?  Ought  they  to  scruple  in  coar.r- 
ring  to  weaken  it  by  extending  the  principle  of  divwoa 
and  distribution  of  the  public  strength,  which  was  focai 
deposited  in  the  Federal  Constitution  ^  1834  ?  No,  trz.f 
and  they  recognised  it  at  the  firat  glance.  The  instiBr:  ef 
•ey-gwemiaeal,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  charaeterisuet 
of  the  Anglo-American  race,  carried  them  thither  with  a 
irreaistible  strength.  They  already  oomplained  of  the  d^- 
tance  of  the  capital  of  the  State — a  circumstance  which  re- 
tarded the  despatch  of  business,  and  produced  great  incon- 
veniences in  the  administration  of  justice.  They  alreidy 
desired  to  make  themselves  acknowledged  in  the  boaoat  sf 
the  Mexican  Confederacy,  a  distinct  political  txitmanet.  d 
which  they  promised  themselves  many  advantages,  aii 
less  for  foreign  commerce  than  for  local  improTemeoUk 
But  would  not  the  dreaded  establiahmeat  of  centralism  hivf 
aggravated  the  inconveniences  which  they  sulTered,  a^d 
rendered  the  remedy,  which  they  wished  to  procare«iinpa»- 
siUe? 
The  maintenance  of  Federal  Institutions  was  so  adapted 
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to  the  interests  of  Texas,  that  the  moTement  of  the  po|mIa- 
tiofl,  in  behalf  of  the  caasa  espoused  by  Santa-Anna,  was 
general  nad  ananioMnis.    The  settlers  of  Brazos,  at  the 
fint  news  of  the  rising  of  their  feltow-eilizens  of  the  Rio- 
Trinidad,  alio  took  arms  to  march  to  their  asaistance,  and 
decbnd  themselves  at  the  same  time  sgainst  the  adminis- 
tfstbn  of  Mr.  Aiaman.    But  to  unite  promptly  with  the  in- 
ioigeiiti  before  Anahuae,  it  was  requisite  that  they  should 
disarm,  m-  bring  over  to  their  side,  the  commander  of  the 
fort  of  Yelsseo.    They  penuaded  him  therefore  to  embrace 
the  caate  of  the  Federalists  against  the  OoTemment,  and 
carried  their  boldness  so  far  as  to  demand  of  him  a  cannon, 
vith  which  the  plao«  was  fortified,  to  go  and  attack  the  com- 
mander of  Anahuae,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  of  Oalves- 
ton.    Ugarteebea  (that  was  the  name  of  the  commander  of 
feUaeo)  answered  them  like  a  man  of  honor,  that  he  would 
obey  the  orders  of  his  generals,  and  that  he  would  oppose 
the  ezecatioa  of  their  designs.    The  settlers  of  the  Brazos 
did  Bot  peisevefe  the  less,  and  to  the  number  of  one  hundred 
ud  aeventeen,  under  the  command  of  John  Austin,  at- 
tacked Telasoo  on  the  96th  of  June,  before  day.    As  they 
bad  only  riiles,  and  as  the  Mexicans,  besides  their  guns, 
had  OS  one  of  the  bastions,  their  cannon,  mounted  on  a  pivot, 
the  daring  assailants  at  first  sufiTered  much;  but  as  day 
broke,  they  took   their  revenge.     All  the  soldiers  who 
showed  themselves  upon  the  ramparts  were  struck  down, 
and  those  who  served  the  piece  of  cannon,  had  their  hands 
earned  off  by  these  famous  Western  marksmen  who  never 
Bin  their  mark ;  so  that  finally  Ugartechea,  not  being  able 
any  longer  to  induce  his  men  to  load  and  point  the  cannon, 
had  the  heioic  courage  to  undertake  the  work  himself.   The 
Texaas,  seised  with  admiration,  generously  ceased  firing, 
ayi  the  historian  of  the  occurrenees,  for  tke  worst  of  them 
waa  sore  enough  of  his  weapon  to  kidge  a  ball  in  his  eye. 
Having  to  do  with  people  so  resolute,  Ugartechea  saw  that 
tt  was  necessaiy  to  capitulate,  and  surrendered  the  place. 
The  besieged  bad  lost  only  one  man,  and  seventeen  others 
bad  had  their  hssds  wounded  in  serving  the  cannon.    The 
loss  of  the  Texans  was  much  more  considerable ;  it  amounted 
to  eleven  mea  killed  and  fifty-two  wounded,  twelve  of  them 
Bmially.    After  this  exploit,  Austin's  company,  so  cruelly 
deeiouted,  was  relieved  from  its  expedition  against  Ana- 
hue  by  the  sMbmission  of  the  commander. 

It  appeals  that  these  events  led  to  the  retreat  or  the  dis- 
penioB  of  the  Mexican  troops  who  occupied  Texas.  Bo- 
lides, in  the  midst  of  the  civil  war  which  continued  to  dis- 
tnct  Mexico,  aU  the  powers,  commonly  so  feeble,  were  too 
duorganiied  to  make  tbenaselves  respected  by  a  population 
emfaoldeaed  by  their  late  victories.  Likewise,  from  the 
time  that  the  troops  retired,  all  the  custom*houses  were 
abolished.  Tbcy  no  more  paid  any  regard  to  the  conditions 
tmposed  by  tbe  Mexican  Legislature,  upon  the  colonisation 
of  me  territory,  upon  the  commerce  with  the  Indians,  upon 
i!aTery,  dtc. ;  tbe  Texans,  without  yet  aspiring  to  a  com- 
plete iadependenee,  resolved  at  least  not  to  allow  foreign 
aoldiert  among  them,  and  to  remove  as  much  as  possible 
the  BasagemeBt  of  their  affairs  from  all  authority  which 
did  cot  emanate  from  their  own  free  choice. 

It  was,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple and  against  the  Administration  of  Bustamente,  that 
the  Anglo-American  settlers  had  t^en  arms ;  they  had  ad- 
hered, without  hesitatioo,  to  the  plan  of  Vera-Croz,  and 
had  traced  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Santa-Anna,  at 
the  aame  moment  in  which  one  of  their  adversaries,  Gene- 
ral Teran,  announced  that  he  was  going  to  oppose  the  in- 
surrection of  Texas.  Santa-Anna,  however,  suspecting  the 
secret  motives  which  made  the  Texans  act,  and  far  from  re- 
lyinf  upon  appearances  which  were  so  favorable  to  him, 
thought  that  he  ought  to  endeavor  to  reestablish  the  lawful 
aathority  (rf*  the  Republic  in  this  Province,  and  sent  a  small 
expedition  of  four  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 


Colonel  Msxia.  Perhaps  too,  the  events  of  Texas  were 
not  well  understood  at  Vera-Cruz.  However,  it  may  be, 
Mexia  leil  Matamoras  with  five  ships,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
1832,  and  arrived  on  the  16th,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos. 
He  was  accompanied  by  General  Stephen  Austin,  the  re- 
presentative of  Texas,  in  the  Congress  of  Cohahuila.  The 
fleet  having  cast  anchor,  Mexia  openkl  a  correspondence 
with  one  of  the  Alcades  of  this  part  of  the  country,  John 
Austin,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  motives  of  his  coming. 
The  answer  was  not  long  waited  for.  They  showed  therein 
what  had  occurred  in  the  Province  for  some  timefpast,  and 
the  causes  of  the  last  revolt  The  Mexican  General  then 
thought  that  he  might  land,  and  he  repaired  to  Brasoria, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  population.  They 
sought  by  every  means  to  satisfy  him  respecting  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Anglo-American  settlers,  and  a  General  As- 
sembly convoked  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  by  the  Alcade  of 
that  new-bom  city,  adopted  there  on  the  27th  of  July,  a 
Declaration  which  had  for  its  object  to  disclaim  all  hostile 
intention  towards  the  Mexican  Republic.  This  document 
contains  some  details  respecting  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Colo- 
nel Davis  Bradbum,  Commander  of  the  fortress  of  Anahuae, 
of  the  Commander  of  Nacogdoches,  Jose  de  Las-Piedras, 
and  of  their  Chief,  General  Teran,  who  had  approved  of 
them,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  State  Government.  But  what  we  should  here  further 
remark,  is  the  affectation  with  which  they  connect  the  re- 
cent taking  up  of  arms  with  the  enterprise  of  Santa-Anna 
himself.  Thus  it  is  not  to  them  that  the  fort  of  Velasco 
surrendered,  it  is  ft>  theforcet  of  Santa-Anrut.  They  knew 
how  many  calumnies  their  foreign  origin  had  caused  to  be 
accumulated  upon  them  and  what  designs  were  attributed 
to  them  to  revive  the  old  Spanish  prejudices.  They  pro- 
tested against  such  accusations  and  identified  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  heroic  city  of  VeTa-Crus.  Mezla  contented 
himself  with  these  assurances,  and  soon  departed  with  his 
soldiers,  carrying  away  the  gairison  of  the  dismantled  cita- 
del of  Velasco.  A  litde  while  after,  the  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Nacogdoches,  adopting  in  their  turn  the 
part  of  zealous  partisans  of  Santa-Anna,  which  their  fellow 
countrymen  of  the  Brazos  had  played  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, attacked  Piedras,  under  pretence  that  he  had  refused 
to  join  the  liberating  army,  as  Mexia  had  invited  him,  and 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  the  place.  The  little  battle 
which  was  joined  upon  this  occasion,  cost  the  Texans  only 
three  men  killed  and  seven  wounded,  while  the  Mexicans 
had  eighteen  killed  and  twenty-two  wounded :  so  that  at 
(he  close  of  the  Summer  of  1832,  there  was  not  a  single 
Mexican  soldier  in  the  part  of  Texas  wherein  the  Anglo- 
American  settlers  were  situated. 

J  am  certainly  very  far  from  supposing  that  every  thing 
was  irreproachable  in  these  ways  of  proceeding.  We  may, 
perhaps,  find  in  these  declarations  made  to  General  Mexia, 
and  transmitted  by  him  to  Santa-Anna,  more  address  than 
true  dignity,  and  a  cunning,  more  successful  than  honorable. 
But  I  do  not  judge,  I  relate.  The  tide  of  revolutions  is  not 
always  very  pure.  I  will  not  claim  then  for  the  Revolution 
of  Texas  a  morality  of  details  which  the  great  evenU  of 
history  too  seldom  present. 

Why  did  not  the  Texans,  their  territory  once  freed  from 
the  presence  of  the  Mexican  troops,  forthwith  proclaim 
their  independence?  I  believe  that  this  moderation  may  be 
explained  by  a  very  simple  fact :  it  is,  that  they  did  not  feel 
themselves  strong  enough  to  brave  unnecessarily  the  power 
and  the  resentments  of  Mexico.  I  say  unnecessarily,  be- 
cause if  they  had  obuined  the  advantage  to  which  they  at 
this  moment  confined  their  pretensions  of  forming  a  sepa- 
rate state,  they  would  have  attained  the  greater  part  of  the 
results  which  they  could  promise  themselves  from  indepen- 
dence, and  would  not  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  strug- 
gle, whose  issue  might  appear  doubtful  to  them.    Some 
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wiae  and  patient  spirits  may  eren  have  wished  to  hold  on 
to  the  real  advantages  which  the  last  rising  bad  procured  for 
them,  and  not  to  agitate  too  soon  a  question  which  could 
not  fail  to  revire  the  uneasiness  and  distrust  of  the  Mexi- 
can nation ;  but  the  impatience  of  the  greater  number  pre- 
Tailed  over  the  prudence  of  the  amaller,  and  a  convention 
of  all  the  Texan  people  met  at  San-Felipe,  in  the  latter 
months  of  1832,  without  legal  summons  Mad  by  a  sponta- 
neous movement  of  the  colonists.  The  labors  of  this  as- 
sembly, whose  irregular  existence  was  itself  a  fact  suffi- 
ciently serious,  lasted  many  months,  when  a  few  days 
would  hare  been  sufficient  It  framed  a  CmutitMtion  iorikt 
StaU  of  Texas,  and  set  forth  in  a  petition  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  the  motives  ^hich  led  the  Texan  popula- 
tion to  desire  their  separation  from  the  State  of  Cohahuila. 
Of  these  motives,  some  were  weighty  and  just,  the  others 
were  marked  with  great  exaggeration,  to  say  the  least.  I 
have  already  pointed  them  out.  But  if  we  wiah  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  affairs,  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
if  we  look  behind  the  cards,  we  must  perceive  that  the 
Texans,  distrusting  the  intentions  of  Mexico  with  respect 
to  them,  wished  very  plainly  to  give  themselves  the  right  of 
managing  their  business  themselves.  They  were  not  of  the 
same  blood,  they  did  not  speak  the  same  language  with  the 
Mexicans.  Notwithstanding  the  restraints  upon  their  colo- 
nization, it  is  more  than  probable  that  most  of  them  did  not 
profess  the  Catholic  Religion.  Scattered  upon  some  points 
of  an  immense  country,  they  wished  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  attract  thither  their  fellow-countrymen  of  the  Nor- 
thern Union,  by  political  and  civil  guarantees,  of  which  the 
Mexican  Legislation  showed  iuelf  very  sparing ;  their  na- 
tional self-love  was  wounded,  their  interesU  sometimes 
suffered  from  only  forming  an  imperceptible  minority  in  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Monclova.  What  more  is  needed, 
I  will  not  say  to  justify,  but  to  explain  and  to  render  their 
desire  of  separation,  humanly  speaking,  inevitable  ?  The 
abolitionists  of  the  United  States,  worthy  people,  but  com- 
bining narrow  views  with  an  ardent  fanaticism,  have  been 
unwilling  to  see  therein  any  other  intereat,  any  other  pas- 
sion, any  other  principle  than  the  support  of  slavery,  threat- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  the  Mexican  laws.  This  is  too  ex- 
clusive a  way  of  judging  the  question.  The  Anglo-Ameri- 
can settlers  of  Texas,  doubtless  desired  to  maintain  slavery 
for  their  advantage  ;  but  this  was  not  their  only  meed ;  po- 
litically and  socially,  they  differed  too  much  in  their  pri- 
vate disposition  and  their  peculiar  character,  from  llhe  peo- 
ple whose  destinies  they  shared  without  having  sufficient 
influence  over  them,  not  to  experience  an  irresistible  incli- 
nation to  have  as  little  of  their  existence  in  common  with 
them  as  possible.  The  caprices  of  military  despotism, 
which  under  the  semblance  of  Constitutional  liberty,  so  of- 
ten rule  the  republics  of  Spanish  origin,  would  alone  have 
sufficed  to  decide  a  population  of  the  English  race  to  sepa- 
rate itself  from  Mexico. 

The  Convention  of  San-Felipe,  (1832  and  1833),  having 
decided  then  that  Texas  should  receive  an  organisation  dis- 
tinct from  the  State  of  Cohahuila,  General  Stephen  Austin 
was  charged  with  negociating  this  change  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  accepted  this  mission  out  of  respect 
to  the  wishes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  for  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  opposed  the  project  of  separation.  Arrived  at 
Mexico,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1833,  Austin  labored  there 
in  vain  about  Santa-Anna  and  the  Vice-President  Gomes 
Farias,  to  have  the  pretended  Constitution  of  Texas  recog- 
nized. He  represented  in  expressions  very  forcible,  and 
almost  threatening,  that  if  they  were  unwilling  to  concern 
themselves  about  the  affairs  of  this  Province,  and  to  remedy 
the  abuses  of  which  it  complained,  the  population  itself 
would  take  charge  of  this  business.  The  Government  of 
Mexico  paid  no  attention  to  his  demands.  Retired  to  his 
farm  of  Mango  de  CUvo,  Santa-Anna  thwarted  all  the  mea- 


sures of  Gomes  Farias,  who  had  lemsined  snemlyeas> 
nected  with  the  Republican  party,  whilst  the  opposite  pvij 
flattering  the  pride  of  Santa-Anna,  eoneeired  ibe  bD|K  of 
attracting  that  fickle  and  weak  miad  to  itielf.  Nothiag  n- 
aulted  from  such  a  situation  but  stowness  ssd  eatlwTW* 
ment  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  sad  Mthisg  loeiDhM  i 
regular  Govemment,  less  than  this  cooBpliestios  of  knr  Id- 
trigoes.    It  was  then  that  the  Texan  CosHsittioBn  id* 
dreased  to  the  municipality  of  8aa-AnUwio  de  Bejv.t let- 
ter in  which  he  announced  the  little  sucoesi  of  bit  pneeed- 
ings,  and  advised  the  population  to  peaceably oiguiietlocil 
administration  in  the  Province.    The  Diajohlj  of  theagu- 
tamienta  of  Bejar,  an  old  Spanish  fcowa,  vasoppoiedtoilic 
views  of  the  Anglo-Aokerican  settlers,  sad  Anstii'i  letter 
was  sent  bsck  to  the  authorities  of  the  RepobUc  He  y 
already  left  Mexico,  and  was  not  far  from  Taiu,  wbeols 
found  himself  arrested,  led  back  to  the  espital  ud  thion 
into  prison  as  a  rebel.    The  most  singuUr  put  of  tbe  ^ 
tory  is,  that  at  bottom  he  shared  very  feebly  the  opiflin  la^ 
especially  the  impatience  of  his  fellow<itiseiit.  Weatiks 
be  led  to  believe  that  he  gave  them  this  sdriceonljtoplMe 
them,  and  because  he  despaired  of  leading  them  U)i  li- 
ferent opinion.    In  a  letter  to  the  agunUmaaU  of  Sa-F^ 
lipe,  dated  at  Monterey  the  17th  of  Janosry,  IRH  be  ptr- 
suadea  the  settlers  to  remain  quiet,  to  respect  the  U«i,n 
proceed  by  legal  ways ;  he  oonsideis  it  very  foolish  tint  the 
government  had  caused  him  to  be  arrested ;  be  goaiutm 
his  good  intentions  with  respect  to  Texas,  snd  snikhtt- 
self  of  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  the  6lh  of  April.  M 
as  a  convincing  proof.*    In  accepting  the  aiissioB  wiuck  m 
had  juat  fufilled,  he  has  not  followed  his  o«BpnrM»i» 
pulse,  but  he  has  obeyed  the  wish  of  his  feUov-ctunai 
and  has  done  nothing  except  according  to  their  iaatnctuBi 
His  only  desire  haa  alwaya  been  from  the  coooeBceoert 
of  the  troubles  of  1832,  which  he  imputes  u  s  crime  to  m 
one,  to  avoid  a  violent  Revolution  for  Teiss.  We  leeoc- 
nise  the  same  sentimenta  and  the  same  IsngQH*  u  *^ 
from  Auatin  to  a  resident  of  New-Orlesm,  wbmiA  k 
mildly  complains  of  tkt  good  people  of  the  Cebsy.  vbse  fir- 
verish  ardor  has  precipitated  them  into  thiseuihuis""""- 
The  Texan  Commissioner  was  in  prison  wkeo  be  vnK 
these  letters,  I  am  aware ;  but  I  would  not  on  thst  t»mi 
the  less  hesitate  to  accuse  him  of  hypocrisy  or  eeni^K* 
He  was,  I  suppose,  a  pretty  timid  chaiaeter,  bosiile  toil 
order  and  revolutionary  agitation,  one  of  those  mes  vi» 
follow  great  political  movements,  and  neither  be^s.  ine^ 
nor  guide  them.    The  Mexican  Government.  »bieh  ni 
besides  gentle  enough,  did  not  consider  him  dasgrron.  ■» 
soon  restored  him  his  liberty.    As  to  cAt  goti  ^ " 
Texas,  their  determination  to  become  independenlbeiKoon 
taken,  they  did  not  place  Stephen  Austin  st  their  hetd  ba 
sent  him  to  the  United  States  lo  procure  sssistincefnaiM 
sympathy  of  their  population. 

Whilst  the  Mexican  Government  was  resistisf  ibedcrtt 
of  separation  exhibited  by  Texss,  the  sstfcby  «birt 
reigned  in  the  centre  of  the  Repnblic  spread  itself  a  ^ 
State  of  Cohahuila.  Santa-Anna  having  dissolfcd  ti« 
General  Congress  on  the  13th  of  Msy,  1834,  tb»  t»!(« 
measure,  and  of  very  doubtful  legality,  beesme  the  i4»- 
for  new  diviaiona  in  many  provinces.  At  Mosdora.  •«=* 
wss  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  State  of  Cobsboiii  tf< 
Texas,  a  military  party  was  formed  in  fevor  <rf  ^  ^ 
dent,  which  chose  a  new  Governor  of  the  Proriace.  ui 
aupported  by  the  soldiery,  established  st  Ssltille,  s  VtU 
rival  administration  of  the  lawful  authority.   Tbe  i^^- 

♦  I  know  not  how  to  reconrile  this  ssseitioc  of  Strpb* 
Austin,  with  the  following  paasage  of  tbe  book  of  Xr 
Cheste  Newell,  historian  of  the  Revolutiooof  Tesss,  "Tkf 
operations  of  the  Uw  of  April  6, 1830,  have  been  «ospM«<  • 
but  the  Uw  itaelf  haa  never  been  abrogated." 
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AaMiieaa  Mttfeis  were  ODtire  stnagen  to  this  rarolation. 
Sboold  ibey  profit  bj  it  to  ooBsamawte  their  Mceaeion  and 
fiully  or^iie  unongn  tbemaeWea  their  own  Government, 
i&  spite  of  the  adriee  of  Stephen  Aoatin  f  The  most  ar- 
dent  witbed  it ;  bat  they  found  themaelTea  in  the  minority. 
Tbe  greater  nnoriier  ttill  hesitated  to  take  ao  aeiiooa  a  re- 
•olvtion.  and  tbe  ooonaels  of  moderation  prevailed  over 
tboee  of  riolonee.  it  is  trae  that  Texas  had  joat  obtained 
Oroai  tbe  LegitUtnre  of  the  State,  the  inatitution  of  the 
jaiy  aad  a  apeeial  ooort  of  jostioe.  Puhlio  UranqotlUty 
tMnod  tbea  for  the  moment  refiatablished. 

Meaavbile  a  fbadamental  revofaition  in  the  sjrsleai  of 
GofenoMot  was  preparing  in  Mexico.    Santa-Anna,  the 
beioof  Federalism,  sesroely  dissembled  his  desire  of  over- 
tnraisi  tbe  Cooatitntion  of  1884.    Some  petitions  in  fsvor 
of  cenaalisB  cirealsted  with  imponity,  snd  he  endeavored 
bj  erery  oieaat  to  render  the  conatitntional  change  which 
be  meditated  popolar  in  the  nation  and  in  the  army.    It  was 
to&eilitate  ita  acoomplishment  that  he  had  expelled  the 
leit  Coagresa,  and  no  one  waa  any  longer  ignonnt  of  hia 
desigDs,  when  the  new  Legiilatiire  of  Cohahoila  asaem- 
Uid  m  1835.    Unfortanately  one  of  the  fim  acts  of  this 
aeaemhly  bioag^  it  immediately  into  oolliaion  with  tbe 
Sopreaie  Oovenunent,  which  waa  much  more  eager  to  ex- 
tead  its  own  power  than  to  permit  it  to  be  despised  by  the 
Aaiea.    Tbe  Province  being  in  want  of  money,  the  Govern 
Bor  propoeed  a  law  for  the  sale  of  four  hundred  and  eleven 
tqun  leagaes  of  land  in  Texss.    Tbe  specalaton  who 
were  lofinitb  the  bosiness,  were  colleeted  at  Monclova; 
tbej  were  all  Texana  and  on  that  aocoant  sufficiently  sus- 
peded.    Therefore,  aS  aoon  aa  the  thing  was  known  at 
HexKo,  the  Government  and  the  Congress  resolved  to  op- 
poae  ibe  oondosion  of  the  bargain.    They  denied  the  right 
of  tbe  State  of  Cohahuila  to  alienate  the  public  domain, 
inoiHiittg  their  objection  upon  thia  that  it  owed  a  conaide- 
nble  arrear  to  the  treasury  of  Mexico ;  aad  the  Congreaa 
antboriaed  the  executive  power  to  cauae  tbe  lands  in  quee- 
tioa  to  be  ceded  to  itself  in  order  to  deduct  the  value  there- 
of, Imu  tbe  amount  of  the  debt  of  Cohahuila.    It  ia  evident 
tliai  tbe  Govenment  of  Mexico^  always  distrusting  the 
Teiaas,  opposed  this  operation  solely  from  the  fear  of  a 
Btw  emigration  of  Anglo-American   colonists  upon   the 
Uade  acquired  by  the  specolaton  who  must  immedistely 
Rsell  tben  in  lots  at  New-York  or  elsewhere ;  bat  the  pro- 
poiiiioa  of  the  Congress  did  not  suit  the  views  of  tbe  State 
of  Cobabttila,  which  wanted  money  for  ita  internal  admin- 
utntioo,  aad  troubled  itaelf  little  about  pajring  its  debts  to 
1^  Repahlic.    Wherefore  it  endeavored  to  resist;  upon 
wbtcb  Genenl  Cos,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Eastern 
ProriDces  of  Mexico,  received  ordera  from  Santa-Anna  to 
Burcb  with  bin  tioope  upon  the  Capital  of  the  State  and  to 
nptl  tbe  rebellious  Legialature.    The  Governor  snd  many 
Qxi&ben  of  the  Aaaembly  were  thrown  into  prison.    Tbe 
Tcxaa  specolaton,  whoee  conduct  in  all  this  business  was 
coi  ineptoachabie,  sMde  haste  to  return  home,  and  imme- 
^tHy  proclaimed  war,  sepsration  and  independence. 

It  WW  qpoo  the  plains  of  San«Jacinto  thai  the  war  party, 
"^n^tbened  by  tbe  recent  events,  raised  its  standard  on  the 
l€ib  of  Aogust,  1835b  Eight  months  afterwards,  the  cause 
^  Texas  was  there  to  obtain  its  final  victory.  Thence,  the 
fint  attempt  of  tbe  insurgents  waa  made  upon  Anahaac, 
»bere  tbej  abolished  some,  I  know  not  what  custom-bouse 
rrpUiioos,  odious  to  the  population.  However  there  waa 
Bot  amongst  the  Inhabitanta  unanimity  in  favor  of  com- 
neaciAg  the  struggle.  Tbe  peace  party,  which  waa  pretty 
aunerous,  endeavored  to  allay  the  excitement.  Saota- 
AMa,  they  said,  was  pereonaliy  favoreble  to  the  wiahea  of 
Texas ;  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  he  bad  decided  and 
DM  to  uke  arms  but  in  the  last  extremity.  But  the  time 
^  gone  Uy  when  these  counsels  of  a  timid  moderation 
oould  have  cheeked  the  tiaasports  of  oen^s  minds,  and  the 


Revolution  being  begun  nn  ita  course.  Captain  Thoapeon 
of  the  Mexican  Navy,  whom  General  Cos  had  sent  to  ss- 
certain  the  state  of  things  at  Anahuac,  having  captured  in 
the  Bay  of  Galveston  a  vessel  which  csrried  on  the  trade 
of  Texas,  this  act  which  threatened  aome  inexorable  into- 
restt  contributed  still  more  to  haaten  the  insurrection. 

Stephen  Austin  then  reappeared  in  the  midst  of  his  fel- 
low citiiens,  snd  in  a  public  meeting  held  at  Bnaoria,  on 
the  8th  of  September,  he  recommended  the  immediate  aa- 
aembly of  a  general  convention  of  all  tbe  Province.  The 
chief  inducement  which  he  urged  for  it  was  tbe  imminent 
danger  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Constitution  at 
Mexico.  **  Would  the  new  form  of  Government,"  he  aaid, 
**  have  the  effect  of  annulling  all  the  righta  of  Texas,  snd 
of  subjecting  it  to  a  power  without  limits?  If  it  must  be 
so,  should  tbe  people  of  Texss  adhere  to  the  change  which 
ia  prepaiing,  and  give  up  all  or  part  of  their  Cooatttutional 
privileges  T  Here  are  queationa  of  a  vital  importance,  and 
concerning  which  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  consult  the 
citiiens.  It  is  true,  that  Santa-Anna  and  other  influential 
personagea  of  Mexico  have  declared  to  me  that  they  were 
tbe  friends  of  tbe  Texan  people,  that  they  desired  its  wel- 
fare, and  labored  for  it  with  all  their  might ;  that  in  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  republic,  they  would  uae  their  in- 
flaenoe  to  procure  for  Texas  a  peculiar  organisation  in 
harmony  with  its  customs  and  conformed  to  its  wants. 
But  that  is  an  additional  reaaon  for  tbe  meeting  of  the 
delegatea,  in  order  to  determine  the  principlee  of  this  or- 
ganisation. We  are  approaching  the  decisive  moment :  all 
the  worid  underetands  that  aomething  muat  be  done.*' 

Thia  language  waa  atill  aubdued.  It  reaemUee  that 
which  is  always  held  at  tbe  commencement  of  revolutions, 
and  which  we  would  willingly  regard  aa  a  consecmted  hy- 
pocrisy, if  it  were  not  natural  that  the  same  heeitation 
ahould  be  constantly  reproduced  aoMngst  the  people  in  the 
fsce  of  the  same  dangers.  Tbe  advice  of  assembling  a 
convention  did  not  prejudiee  the  question  of  indepeitdenco. 
But  a  convention  waa  a  centre  aitd  a  poesible  basis  of  au- 
thority, whose  influence  would  iwt  be  slow  in  making  itself 
felt  by  giving  a  common  direction  to  iaolated  eflbrta.  In 
the  meanwhile  Geiteml  Coe,  who  was  at  Bejar,  sent  orden 
to  Colonel  Ugartechea  lo  seise,  st  sll  bssards,  the  person 
of  Zavala,  tbe  former  Mexican  Miniater,  punued  by  the 
hatred  of  Santa-Anna,  whoae  new  policy  he  had  refuaed  to 
aerve.  Zavala  was  possessed  of  greet  granta  of  Isnd  in 
Texss,  and  bad  projected  eatal»Iishing  himself  in  Texss. 
Many  other  persons  were  pursued  with  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  General  Cos  summoned  Bresoria,  Columbia 
and  Velaaco  to  surrender  their  arms  into  the  bands  of  the 
Mexicsn  authorities,  a  double  outrage  which  excited  the 
liveliest  indignation. 

Thus  the  moat  hostile  acta,  the  most  compromising  reso- 
lutions, multiplied  and  followed  each  other,  blow  for  blow, 
sometimee  even  without  intention  on  either  part,  but  by  aa 
inevitable  result  from  their  position.  There  was  estab- 
lished at  San-Felipe,  where  Stephen  Auatin  reeided,  a 
Committee  of  public  eafety  which  fortliwith  assumed,  owing 
to  the  foree  of  cireumetances,  the  attitude  of  a  Central 
Committee.  Informed  of  the  movementa  of  Genenl  Coe,  it 
apprised  tbe  people  of  them  by  a  cireular,  wherein  it  de- 
clared that  the  disposition  of  this  superior  officer  was  any- 
thing but  oonciliating,  that  the  ruin  of  Texaa  was  resolved 
upon,  and  that  no  other  reaouroe  than  war  was  left  for  tbe 
inhabitanta.  Soon  a  fint  detatebment  of  Mexicsn  troops 
sdvanced  from  Bejar  upon  Gonsalea,  whose  population  .de- 
manded assistance  from  the  Committee  of  San-Felipe. 
This  immediately  advanced  upon  Gonsalee  a  small  num- 
ber of  volunteen  who  were  enough  to  check  the  Mexicans. 
Two  hundred  men  on  the  side  of  tbe  latter,  and  a  hundred 
aiMl  aixty  on  the  side  of  the  colooista,  joined  battle  on  tbe 
Snd  of  Ootober,  and  tbe  Tesans  managed  their  only  cannon 
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to  well,  that  the  Mexican  detaebment  waa  compelled 
to  fall  back  upon  Bejar,  with  the  loas  of  aome  men.  This 
waa  the  firit  engsgement  in  that  part  of  Texas.  The  next 
day,  the  Committee  of  San*Felipe  published  an  official 
letter,  addreaacd  to  the  manidpality  of  Oonaalea  by  the 
Miniater  of  the  Republic  for  the  ioterior.  Therein  waa 
demanded  the  adhesion  of  Texas  to  the  reforma  which  the 
General  Congress,  taking  into  consideration  the  wiahea  of 
the  entire  oountiy,  was  about  to  make  in  the  Conatitution ; 
it  was  added  that  the  wanta  of  Texas  would  not  be  loat 
sight  of  by  the  Government,  that  it  relied  upon  the  good 
diapoaition  of  the  eitisena,  and  that  it  was  reaolved  to 
maintain  the  work  of  the  national  majority,  to  protect  the 
friends  of  order,  and  to  punish  the  promoters  of  sedition. 
In  publishing  this  letter,  the  Committee  annexed  to  it  a 
oommentaiy  very  far  from  pacific :  "  What  are,"  it  aaid, 
**  the  reforma  of  which  the  Minister  speakaT  Is  it  the  re- 
duction of  the  militia  to  one  man  for  every  five  hundred 
inhabitanta,  and  the  disanning  of  the  others  T  Is  it  the 
overthrow  of  the  Conatitution  of  1834,  and  the  establiah- 
ment  of  aneccleaiaatico-militarydeapotiam?  Thia  majority 
which  it  invokea,  ia  it  anything  else  than  the  military  power 
which  has  stifled  the  voice  of  the  nation  T  The  Government 
of  Mexico  declarea  ita  good  intentions  towaida  Texas ;  but 
why  then  these  preparations  for  invaaion  T  Why  has  Gene- 
ral Cos  advanced  from  Metamoraa  upon  Bejar  at  the  head 
of  all  the  disposable  troops  T  Is  not  this  language  a  lure  T 
Do  not  theae  pretended  guaiantees  which  they  offer  us  con- 
ceal a  anare?"  And  the  Committee  concluded  ita  proclama- 
tion by  exhorting  the  armed  citizens  to  fly  to  the  bead 
quarters  of  the  army  of  the  people  at  Gonsalea. 

The  movement  which  broke  out  in  the  west  aoon  em- 
braced the  wliole  extent  of  Texas,  as  far  as  the  frontien 
of  the  United  States.  Committees  wero  organised  on  all 
aidea.  Those  of  Nacogdoches  and  of  San-Augustine 
raiaed  troops  and  entruated  the  command  of  them  to  Samuel 
Houaton,  whom  the  chances  of  a  atormy  career  had  cast 
into  thia  countiy  aome  yeara  back. 

Deatined  to  conquer  Santa-Anna  in  the  plains  of  San- 
Jacinto,  and  to  consolidate  by  thia  victory  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  the  Texan  Republic,  of  which  he  was  to  become 
the  first  President,  Houston  had  had  a  presentiment  of  the 
mission  which  fate  reaerved  for  him,  and  which  suited  hia 
adventuroua  character.  In  announcing  that  this  personage, 
then  well  known  in  the  American  Union,  had  repaired  to 
Texas  towards  the  end  of  1829,  or  in  1830,  a  newapaper  of 
Louisiana  said  that  it  waa  to  revolutionise  the  country, 
and  added  "  We  may  then  expect  to  see  him  ahortly  raise 
the  standard  of  insurrection."  This  proves  besides,  to 
mention  it  in  passing,  how  deeply  the  revolutionary  ele- 
menta  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Texaa,  and  how 
inevitable  their  exploaion  waa.  The  national  instinct  of 
Mexico  was  not  deceived  therein.  At  the  same  time  that 
Houaton  received  in  the  weat  the  direction  of  militaiy  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Lorenso  de  Zavala  succeeded  General  Austin 
in  the  Presidency  of  the  Committee  of  safety,  that  is  to 
aay,  in  the  management  of  political  affairs,  and  Austin 
went  to  take  command  at  Gonsalea  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
army  which  waa  aasembling  there. 

As  soon  as  it  waa  leamf  at  New-Orleans  that  the  Mexi- 
cana  were  preparing  to  invade  Texas,  and  that  the  popula- 
tion waaoiganising  its  means  of  resistance,  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  manifested  in  a  aignal  manner  their  sympathy 
for  the  cause  of  their  neighbon.  It  was  the  natural  oon- 
aequence  of  the  connections  establiahed  many  yean  before 
between  the  two  populations.  The  meeting  of  New-Orleans 
undertook  to  assist  the  Texans  in  the  manner  the  moat 
effective  and  the  most  compatible  with  their  obligations 
towards  the  Government  of  the  United  Statea :  it  appointed 
a  committee  to  correspond  with  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Texas,  to  rtoeive  subseriptions  and  to  enrol  tolun- 


teen.  A  subscription  of  7000  doUan  (36,000  franca)  aad 
two  oompaniea  of  volunteen  armed  and  equipped,  quickly 
proved  the  activity  of  the  seal  of  Iionisiana 

The  Mexicans  soon  saw  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a 
race  of  men  differently  determined  from  themselvea,  and 
who  were  quite  resolved  not  to  lose  time  in  vain  worda. 
Scarcely  did  some  detachmenta,  of  the  most  imperiect  or^ 
ganisation,  compose  upon  the  Gandslupe  the  appeanaee 
of  sn  army,  whose  number  alone  would  occaaiop  langhter. 
when  their  leaden  assumed  the  oflfensive  with  a  boklness 
truly  incredible.  On  the  8th  of  October,  CoUiasworth 
seised  the  fort  of  Golisd,  where  he  found  wherewithal  to 
snn  three  hundred  men,  snd  provisions  to  the  valoe  of 
10,000  dollan.  On  the  38th,  Fannin  and  Bowie  bad  a 
very  aucceasful  engagement  with  a  party  of  the  eocaj. 
thirty-two  of  whom  they  killed  and  wounded,  and  carried 
off  a  cannon.  On  the  3rd  and  the  8th  of  N<ifv«mbci,  the 
Mexicana  were  again  beaten,  and  General  Coo  waa  be- 
aeiged  in  the  fortress  of  Ssn-Antonia  de  Bejar. 

In  the  meantime,  the  general  convention  of  Texas,  com- 
poaed  of  delegatea  from  all  the  municipalities  of  the  Pio> 
vince,  met  at  San-Felipe  de  Anatin,  andxMgaaised  on  tbc 
3rd  of  November.  It  choae  Mr.  Archer  Presideat,  mi 
adopted  on  the  Tlh  a  aolemn  deelantion  of  the  leasoos 
which  had  led  the  Texan  people  to  take  amis.  Still  i: 
waa  not  an  absolute  declaration  of  Independence ;  Uiej 
atill  adhered  therein  to  the  Mexican  -Constitntiott  of  18S4, 
which  Santa  Anna  had  just  overthrown,  and  in  the  name 
of  which  they  made  war  upon  him;  they  offend  to  tae 
Mexicana  the  assistance  of  Texaa  for  recovering  tbeix  liber- 
ties ;  they  promised  Isnds,  snd  the  title  of  citisen  to  &3 
foreignen  who  would  aid  the  cause  of  Texaa  in  d»  pre^ 
sent  struggle.  The  Assembly  adopted  a  plan  of  Prhti. 
aional  Government,  composed  of  a  Governor,  a  Lieuteaaat 
Governor,  and  a  Coundl.  When  the  nominatioo  of  a 
Governor  was  the  question,  one  of  the  memben  pfoposed 
General  Stephen  Auatin,  and  another,  Mr.  Henry  Smii^; 
but  out  of  fif^-three  voten,  Auatin  received  only  tweaty* 
two  votes,  and  his  competitor  was  chosen  by  a  majocity  oi 
nine  voioea.  Samuel  Houston  was  nominated  Major  Gene- 
ral of  the  Army,  and  afterwards  Messn.  Wharton,  Archer 
and  Stephen  Austin  received  instructions  to  go  to  the 
United  States ;  after  which  the  AsaemUj  broke  up  on  the 
14th  of  November,  adjourning  to  the  1st  of  March,  1836l  0& 
the  laat  day  of  the  aessioo,  a  member  had  proponed  t^ 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Bejar;  but  he  had  not  succeeded  ia 
having  his  advice  taken  into  consideration,  and  for  froc 
that,  the  Government  promised  twenty  dollan  a  montK  to 
all  the  volunteen  who  would  remain  beneath  their  fla^ 
until  the  taking  of  the  city. 

The  army  needed  auch  encouragement,  and  even,  bet 
for  a  fortunate  accident  and  the  energy  of  ofie  man,  tie 
siege  would  have  been  abandoned.  The  volunteen  had  re- 
paired to  the  Army  aa  to  a  pleasure  or  hunting  party  wkitk 
would  last  but  a  few  days,  without  suflicient  provisioasiad 
without  winter  clothing>  The  term  of  their  enlistment  wu 
very  short ;  they  thought  of  returning  home  when  they  sav 
the  reiny  season  arrive,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  efibits  of 
the  officen  to  keep  them,  a  great  number  withdrew  daiir 
They  promised  them  the  aaaault  for  the  Snd  of  Deeemfcer 
but  the  new  commander.  Colonel  Burleson,  probably  jud^ 
this  resolution  too  hssardona,  and  announced  the  rctrea: 
upon  Gonsalea  for  the  night  of  the  4th.  Every  thing  ikra 
was  in  prepantion  for  the  raiaing  of  the  atege,  «faes  a 
deserter  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Texana.  This  oai 
said  to  the  officen  that  the  Mexican  aoldien  who  defonded 
the  place  were  mostly  enemies  to  the  last  rcvofanaoa.  and 
very  little  disposed  to  fight  for  Ssnta-Anna ;  that  thetaki&| 
of  the  city  would  present  no  difficulty,  if  they  wished  fi» 
attempt  it.  The  bravest  among  the  Texans  were  ia  des- 
pair at  the  raising  of  the  siege;  theyiesolved  to  rus  tk 
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risk  of  a  last  attempt,  and  chose  for  their  leader  one  of 
tiie  beroes  of  this  war»  the  intrepid  Milam.  Milam,  whose 
avij  brilliant  adventures  had  rendered  his  name  popu- 
lar is  Texas,  was  in  prison  at  Mexico  when  the  straggle 
cnniMoced.  Forthwith  he  had  broken  his  chains,  and 
tiuoo^  a  tixMisand  dangers  he  bad  rejoined  his  companions 
before  Goliad.  His  bravery  and  skill  inspired  a  boundless 
coaSdenee  in  his  companions.  This  time  also  he  justified 
jt.  and  it  was  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  On  the  5th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  daybreak,  Milam,  baring  succeeded  in  distracting 
tile  atteatioa  of  the  enemy  by  a  feigned  attack  upon  the 
ciudel,  penetrated  into  the  city  with  his  brave  volunteers ; 
but  ibeo  the  difficulties  commenced,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  rnierprise  were  manifest  at  every  step.  General  Cos 
bad  profiled  by  the  situation  of  the  ground  and  of  some 
large  stone  buildings  to  fortify  himself  strongly  in  the  in- 
terior. All  the  avenues  of  the  place  were  barricaded,  in- 
*tt%ected  with  ditches,  fixmished  with  cannon.  He  had 
piaeed  a  piece  of  artillery  upon  the  platform  of  an  old 
ehcrch  which  commanded  all  the  city,  and  the  fire  of  the 
citadel  could  make  good  the  defence  of  the  citj  itself. 
However,  the  volunteers  of  Milam  were  not  discouraged. 
To  answer  the  enemy's  fire,  and  to  neutralize  it,  they  had 
tM)$e  iDcomparable  rifles,  whose  aim  and  execution  the 
Mexicaas  knew  only  too  well.  This  was  their  grand  re- 
soQTce.  Once  got  within  the  city,  they  could  not  dislodge 
them,  even  after  the  loss  of  their  intrepid  commander,  who 
»a5  killed  the  seventh  by  a  ball  in  his  head.  This  internal 
tw-ge  lasted  five  days.  The  Teians  did  not  make  them- 
vires  entirely  mastert  of  the  place  before  the  ninth,  at 
u^U  by  a  surprise.  The  next  day  the  citadel  itself  capitu- 
'a>d.  General  Cos  and  his  officers  gave  their  word  of 
booor  not  to  oppose  the  re&tablishmeni  of  the  Federal 
C«(u4itution,  and  obtained  on  that  condition  the  power  of 
YMming  home,  frith  a  part  of  the  troops  only.  The  money 
ad  the  munitiotts  of  war  which  were  found  in  Bejar  were 
elirered  up  to  the  conquerors.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of 
bember,  1835,  three  months  and  a  half  after  the  opening 
'  the  campaign,  there  was  not  a  single  Mexican  soldier 
xn  the  territory  of  Texas. 

These  rapid  successes  of  the  insurrection  immediately 
od'jced  througbout  the  entire  country  a  general  desire  of 
dependence,  to  which  the  movement  of  the  United  States 
favor  of  the  Texan  cause  gave  at  the  same  time  a  differ- 
I  direction.  They  knew  that  the  new  government  of  the 
extcan  Republic  had  triumphed  every  where  over  the  in- 
rrections  of  the  Federalist  party,  and  Texas  clearly  un- 
rsiood  that  henceforth  between  Mexico  and  her  it  was 
longer  a  political  but  a  nalional  war.  Was  not  this  pre- 
yce  of  defending  Federalism  a  ridiculous  falsehood,  when 
i  rest  of  the  Republic  was  silent  and  submitted  without 
sisUDce  ?  The  Provisional  Government  of  Texas,  which 
isted  by  Tirtoe  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1824,  was 
kder  the  necessity  of  rebathing  its  powers  in  another 
ring  and  of  renewing  the  principle  even  of  its  existence. 
was  General  Austin,  who,  in  the  end  of  November,  gave 
at  impulse  to  public  opinion,  and  demanded  the  calling 
a  new  National  Assembly ;  for  he  did  not  believe  that 
le  Provisional  Government  had  the  right  of  proclaiming 
idependenre,  and  of  breaking  the  last  threads  by  which 
'exas  was  still  attached  to  Mexico.  He  set  out  after- 
rards  for  the  United  States  with  his  colleagues  :  hut  the 
opalar  enthusiasm  bad  already  anticipated  their  exertions. 
be  New-OrUaiu  Chtya  had  figured  at  the  taking  of  Bejar. 
enoessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  also  sent  their  volun- 
ers  and  their  money  to  the  Texans ;  and  it  was  during 
kc  holding  of  the  Oeneral  dmnUation,  that  M.  B.  Lamar, 
i«-n  a  citixen  of  Georgia,  now  President  of  Texas,  offered 
ta  services  to  the  insurgents. 

Nevertheless  the  party  which  wished  to  maintain  the 
non  with  Mexico  was  still  numerous,  and  it  was  suffi- 


ciently influential  to  check  in  some  little  degree  the  move- 
ment of  independence.  It  even  proceeded  to  an  unsuccess- 
ful trial  of  an  expedition  beyond  the  Rio-Grande,  which 
had  for  its  aim  to  revive  the  spirit  of  Federalism  in  the 
neighboring  Provinces,  and  to  excite  therein  a  counter-re- 
volution. The  two  feeble  detachments  which  attempted 
this  hazardous  enterprise,  were  exterminated  by  the  troops 
of  Santa-Anna.  Whilst  this  was  passing  near  Matarooras, 
the  politicians  continued  the  discussion  of  independeiKSCy 
whose  advocates  invoked  history,  morality  and  interest,  by 
turns,  to  cause  their  opinions  to  prevail  over  more  timid 
counsels.  From  these  hesitations  it  is  presumable,  that  if 
at  that  time  the  Mexican  States  bounding  upon  Texas  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  would  have  been  postponed,  and  the  al- 
liance of  Texas,  with  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Mexico 
against  cen/ro^wm,  would  have  given  an  entirely  different 
direction  to  events.  But  they  learnt  that  in  Mexico  all 
parties  were  rallied  in  a  common  consideration  of  national 
vengeance:  and  what  put  an  end  to  all  irresolution,  was  the 
report  of  the  agents  sent  to  the  United  States  on  the  result 
of  their  mission.  They  announced  that  they  had  concluded 
at  New-Orieans  a  loan  of  $200,000 ;  that  the  zeal  of  the 
Anglo-Americans,  in  favor  of  Texas,  would  immediately 
cool,  if  they  saw  them  hesitating  to  proclaim  its  indepen- 
dence :  they  therefore  advised  their  fellow-countrymen  to 
adopt  this  decisive  measure  without  further  delay.  The 
adrice  was  followed,  and  a  new  convention  assembled  at 
Washington,  on  the  Upper  BraaoSy  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
1836. 

I  have  now  to  draw  the  picture  of  the  short  but  decisive 
campaign,  whose  results  have  consecrated  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas.  This  campaign  commenced  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Texan  people,  surmounting  its  last  hesita- 
tions, prepared  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  itself  alone,  and 
bravely  vindicated  the  righta  of  its  nationality.  It  lasted 
but  two  months.  The  Mexican  army  appeared  on  the  21  sc 
of  February,  1836,  before  San-Antonio  de  Bejar.  On  the 
21st  of  April,  General  Houston  and  Santa-Anna  fought  on 
the  plains  of  San-Jacinto  the  battle  which  finished  the  war.. 
Three  events  signalized  it.  The  heroic  defence  of  the 
Alamo  (citadel  of  Bejar)  by  one  hundred  and  forty  Texan 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  immortal  Travis ;  the 
defeat  of  Colonel  Fannin  at  Goliad,  and  the  horrible  massa- 
cre of  his  troops  afler  a  capitulation  signed  on  the  field  of 
battle,  an  infamous  action  ordered  by  Santa-Anna,  which 
has  disgraced  his  name  forever,  and  which  he  would  have 
paid  for  with  his  blood,  if  the  moderation  and  fidelity  of  the 
Texan  leaders  had  not  protected  him  against  the  exaspera- 
tion of  their  countrymen ;  lastly,  the  victory  of  Houston,  at 
San-Jacinto,  crowned  by  the  capture  of  Santa-Anna,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Mexican  army.  In  the  whole  course  of  this  campaign  the 
forces  of  Mexico  were  superior  to  those  of  Texas,  in  regard 
to  number  and  military  organization.  As  soldiers  the 
Mexicans  were  worth  much  more  than  their  enemies,  as 
men  they  were  much  below  them.  Their  first  successes  at 
Bejar  and  at  Goliad,  sullied  besides  by  useless  cruelties,  do 
not  afford  them  the  least  honor.  As  to  the  Texans,  on  the 
contrary,  the  defeats  are  as  glorious  as  the  triumphs. 

The  army  of  invasion  was  divided  into  three  bodies: 
Generals  Sesma,.  Filisola  and  Cos,  belonged  to  the  first, 
which  was  to  commence  ita  operations  by  the  siege  of  Be- 
jar; Urrea  and  Garray  commanded  the  second,  directed 
against  Goliad;  the  third  was  under  the  command  of  Santa- 
Anna,  and  destined  to  act  according  to  circumstances.  Be- 
jar and  Goliad  being  Spanish  towns,  there  was  a  great  ad- 
vantage from  taking  them  for  the  base  line  of  the  subsequent 
movements  of  the  army.  From  each  branched  roads  which 
met  at  a  common  centre,  at  San-Felipe  de  Austin — that  is 
to  say,  at  the  heart  of  the  Anglo-American  settlements. 
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The  garrison  of  Bejar,  commanded  by  Colonel  Travis,  was 
▼ery  weak ;  that  of  Ooliad,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Fannin  of  Georgia,  was  more  numerous ;  but  both  were  in- 
sufficient. At  the  first  appearance  of  the  Mexican  troops, 
Tratis  and  his  gallant  men  retired  into  the  Alamo,  judging 
it  useless  to  dispute  an  open  city  with  an  enemy  too  supe- 
rior in  numbers  and  well  supplied  with  artillery.  Masters 
of  the  city,  the  Mexicans  immediately  began  to  bombard 
the  citadel,  which  Travis  had  fortified  to  the  best  of  his 
di>ility .  Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  and  hopeless  of  being  suc- 
cored, Traris  resisted  for  fifteen  days — slew  many  of  the 
assailants— repulsed  many  attacks,  and  lost  scarcely  any 
men.  The  letters  which  be  wrote  during  the  course  of  the 
siege,  are  admirable  for  their  resolution  and  coolness.  We 
read  in  that  of  the  3d  of  March,  *'  It  is  possible  that  I  may 
be  OTcroome ;  but  Ikt  mctory  shall  eoti  Ihe  enemjf  bq  dear,  that 
a  defeat  would  be  better  for  him,  God  and  Texas !  Victory 
or  death !"  He  wrote  the  same  day  to  a  friend :  "  Let  the 
Convention  go  on  and  make  a  Declaration  of  Independence; 
we  are  ready  to  risk  our  lives  a  hundred  times  a-day,  and 
to  defy  the  monster  who  attacks  us  with  a  blood-colored 
flag,  who  threatens  to  massacre  all  prisoners  and  to  make 
a  vast  desert  of  Texas.  I  shall  have  to  fight  the  enemy 
when  and  bow  he  pleases ;  but  I  wait  for  him  resolutely, 
and,  if  my  countrymen  do  not  come  to  my  assistance,  I  am 
resolved  to  perish  defending  the  place,  and  my  bones  shall 
loudly  accuae  the  indifference  of  my  country." 

The  unfortunate  Travis  was  not  succored.  The  only 
reinforcement  which  he  received,  was  a  detachment  of 
thirty-two  men  come  from  Gonsales,  who  succeeded  in 
slipping  into  the  Alsmo.  The  besieging  army,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  Santa- 
Aima  had  led  his  division  thither,  and  he  needed  nothing 
less  than  forces  sufficiently  overwhelming  to  carry  the 
place.  On  the  6th,  in  the  night,  Santa-Anna,  resolved  to 
conquer  at  all  hazards,  gave  the  order  for  mounting  to  the 
assault.  It  has  been  since  learnt,  from  a  negro  who  waited 
on  him,  that  he  passed  the  night  with  his  Aid-de-Camp,  Al- 
monte, in  extreme  agitation.  "This  will  cost  us  dear,** 
said  Almonte  to  him  some  moments  before  the  sssault.  "It 
matters  little,"  answered  Santa-Anna,  "  it  must  be  done." 

Travis  and  his  men  kept  their  word.  Tlie  Alamo  was 
taken,  but  the  loss  of  the  Mexicana  was  enormous.  "Ano- 
ther such  victory,"  said  Santa-Anna  on  his  return  from  the 
assault,  "  and  we  are  finished."  Travis  died  in  the  breach, 
in  slaying  the  Mexican  officer  who  had  wounded  him  to 
death.  All  his  companions  likewise  perished  with  arms  in 
their  baiuls.  One  only  demanded  quarter  and  had  his 
throat  cut.  James  Bowie  was  slain  in  his  bed,  where  a 
wound  kept  him.  David  Crockett  of  Tennessee,  the  intre- 
pid hunter  of  the  West,  was  among  the  number  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Alamo,  and  perished  there  with  the  rest. 
Sanu-Anna  was  in  great  danger  in  this  affair.  Major 
Evans,  the  commander  of  the  artillery  of  the  fort,  was 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  powder-magasine  when  he  received 
a  ball  which  killed  him ;  and  it  is  related  that  in  his  wratb, 
Santa-Anna  twice  stabbed  with  a  poniard  the  corpse  of  the 
man  who  might  have  buried  him  with  himself  beneath  the 
ruins  of  the  citadel. 

Whilst  Santa-Anna  was  paying  so  dearly  for  the  capture 
of  Bejar,  Urrea  marched  upon  Goliad,  and  occupied  that 
place  which  Colonel  Fannin  had  received  orders  to  evacu- 
ate. The  next  day,  Faimin,  who  had  not  more  than  five 
hundred  men  with  him,  was  attacked  in  the  prairie  by  a 
division  of  nineteen  hundred  men,  whose  assault  he  sus- 
tained the  whole  day.  But  although  the  Mexicans  had  lost 
many  men,  they  were  still  three  times  as  numerous  as  the 
Tezans,  who  wanted  provisions  and  artillery.  Fannin, 
seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  deliverance,  accepted 
therefore  Urrea^a  propositions,  and  laid  down  his  arms  upon 
foUowing  conditions:  He  and  his  soldiers  should  be 


treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  conducted  to  Goliad,  wfaw 
they  would  remain  for  nine  days.  At  the  expintion  of  tbt 
term,  the  volunteers  of  the  United  States  shoald  be  en- 
barked  for  New-Orleans  at  the  expense  of  the  Mexim 
Government ;  the  Texans  and  Fannin  should  remain  ^ 
soners  until  exchanged,  or  until  the  ertd  of  the  war.  Tbete 
conditions  were  violated  with  an  abominable  perfidy.  SasU- 
Anna,  who  was  still  at  Bejar,  ordered  the  oitnacrc  of  the 
prisoners ;  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  in  the  monii^,  beis; 
Palm-Sunday,  they  were  all,  to  the  number  of  Dcariyfoor 
hundred,  killed  not  far  from  Goliad,  between  tbat  city  ud 
the  sea.  It  was  the  President  himself  f»ho  bad  desimi 
this  horrible  assassination :  many  of  his  Gcnenls  bad  op- 
posed it  in  the  Council  held  at  Bejar ;  bat  he  brid  silesod 
their  voices — signed  the  sentence  of  death— sealed  asdd^ 
livered  the  despatch,  with  his  own  hand,  to  tbe  eoorier, 
who  was  to  be  the  bearer  of  it  All  the  odiam  of  tlus  pot 
crime  lies  therefore  upon  the  head  of  SanU-Aiaa.  He 
missed  his  aim  besides.  In  place  of  striking  theii  lusdf 
with  terror,  he  filled  them  with  a  jost  indipxtict,  tat! 
created  in  all  their  hearts  a  thirst  for  vengeaace  vbiei 
doubled  the  courage  of  the  Texan  insurgents. 

The  campaign  opened,  as  we  have  seen,  under  tbe  i4 
dest  auspices  for  Texas.  Nothing  seemed  at  hand  ibrit 
effectual  resistance.  The  organisation  of  tbe  lefttltr  ansf 
was  very  little  advanced.  The  Commander-in-Clief,  Hcai- 
ton,  did  not  himself  arrive  at  head-quarters,  open  tbe  Gsa- 
dalupe,  until  three  or  four  days  before  the  fall  of  tbe  Abao, 
and  found  there  only  three  hundred  men.  Wberffoft,«a 
learning  this  disaster,  be  wisely  gave  orders  to  f»ll  ^ixi 
upon  the  Colorado,  in  order  to  rally  there  tbe  reiBfei«e- 
ments  which  were  getting  ready  in  his  rear.  Tbe  Mcrtm 
General,  Sexma,  having  reached  the  Colondo  on  tbe  22i 
of  March,  Houston  continued  his  retreat  unto  ibe  Braan 
and  thus  continued  until  the  middle  of  April  to  letire  e> 
wards  the  East.  The  inhabitants  of  San-Felipe,  vKas 
this  retreat  left  exposed,  evacuated  the  city  aAer  baring  lei 
fire  to  it.  General  Houston  hss  been  wrongfally  ifproif^i 
for  not  having  sooner  made  head  against  the  enentj.  l;« 
the  Colorado,  and  even  on  the  Braxot,  he  had  not  J^  ^ 
single  piece  of  cannon.  In  proportion  at  he  fell  back  t» 
the  rear  he  stUl  further  concentrated  aU  his  disposable  f»t«. 
whilst  Santa-Anna  every  day  lost  a  few  of  bis  open  t** 
road ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  in  approa^isi 
the  frontier  of  the  United  Stales,  he  counted  upos  •-*« 
assistance,  at  least  indirectly,  from  General  Gaines,  »^^ 
had  advanced  from  his  side  as  far  as  Nacogdoches,  uj»i 
the  Texan  territory,  by  order  of  Jackson.  ^ 

At  last,  upon  the  21st  of  April,  the  bt«le  «  «f- 
upon  the  banks  of  the  San-Jacinto,  which  decided  ibe » 
of  Texas.  The  army  of  SanU-Anna  amounted  uiia*: 
hundred  effective  men,  that  of  Houston  to  seten  baa.n« 
and  eighty-three,  of  whom  only  sixty-one  were  nnjy 
The  evening  before  Houston  had  had  sM  the  bndg««J^ 
stroyed,  by  which  the  enemy  could  retreat  fowaid*  'i* 
Brazos.  His  instinct  had  not  deceived  hio.  ntapf 
ment  was  not  long ;  the  Texans  marched  forward, «?« 
JUmanber  the  Alamo,  and  soon  Travis  and  hia  braTC  o« 
were  avenged.  They  alew  of  the  Mexicsns  six  h^f^ 
and  thirty  men,  including  a  General  officer  lal  ^  ^*  '^ 
neU;  two  hundred  and  eighty  were  womided.  and  w»« 
hundred  and  thirty  made  prisoners.  The  deitr«u<»  « 
this  corps  of  the  army  was  complete.  This  rictory  »«  w 
Texans  but  two  men  killed,  and  twcnty-three  «oiuwW.«i 
of  them  morUUy.  Colonel  M.  B.  Lsmar,  now  IWJ 
of  the  Republic,  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  i^^^ 
his  bravery  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  who  had  »» 
him  for  their  leader.  w 

Santa-Anna  was  not  taken  until  the  neit  ^'T "J^^ 
tachment  sent  in  pursuit  of  a  few  Mexiesni  who  bw 
caped.    They  found  him  coacetled  in  the  high  !*••  •» 
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ouch  frigbieiied.    He  kissed  the  band  of  the  first  Texan 
loldier  who  appeared,  and  offered  those  who  surrounded 
him  •  rciy  handaoroe  watch,  jewelry  and  money ;  but  it 
•lis  JD  rain  that  he  p-ied  to  corrupt  them.    Then  he  began 
to  irerp.    They  reassured  htm  and  led  him  towards  Hous- 
ton, who  was  sleeping  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  his  head  sup- 
piiried  by  a  saddle.    It  was  then  only  that  Santa-Anna 
Dade  biotself  known.    He  said  to  him  in  Spanish,  **  1  am 
Afltoato  Lopes  de  Santa- Anna,  Preaident  of  ihe  Mexican 
fep'L'iiic,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  of  opera- 
tiou."   Then  be  demanded  opium,  of  which  he  took  a 
pftt  quantity,  and  seeming  to  recover  from  his  distress,  he 
also  B^id  to  General  Houston,  "  You  are  not  bom  for  ordi- 
Btrj  things ;  you  have  conquered  the NapoUanofthe  We9t,^ 
Aftrrtbis  paiF of  pride,  so  ridiculous  in  such  a  moment,  he 
tsked  what  they  would  do  with  him?    Houston,  evading 
tii«  qoetlion,  answered  him  that  he  must  first  cause  Texss 
to  te  erscuated  by  his  troops,  and  reproached  him  with  his 
cneh)  iDwards  the  Texans.   As  to  the  affair  of  the  Alamo, 
Sasu-Aona  defended  himself  by  invoking  the  right  of  war. 
"  Be ::  so,"  answered  Houston,  **  but  the  massacre  of  Fan- 
oiQ  ud  his  people  ?'*     "  There  was  no  cspitulation,"  an- 
ivcrfdthe  prisoner,  **  and  besides  I  have  only  executed  the 
^itn  of  the  Mexican  Govemroent.'*    **  But  it  is  you  who 
in  thsl  Government,"  said  Houston  to  htm.    The  conver- 
mioa  coDtinned  sometime  longer,  and  Santa- Anna  suc- 
^'d  m  ronciliating  the  good  will  of  Houston,  who  pro- 
HUA  him  against  the  exasperation  of  the  Texans,  and  was 
ifiviHinf  to  sally  his  victory  by  a  useless  murder. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  National  Convention  convoked  at 
^a»hto^on  on  the  Ist  of  March,  had  promulgated  on  the 
^  tiH  Declaration  of  the  Independence  of  Texas,  digested 
iConnjtation,  passed  some  urgently  needed  laws,  and  or- 
Mrifd  an  executive  power  for  the  present,  of  which  Mr. 
h>}A  Baroet  was  President,  and  Lorenzo  de  Zavala  Vice- 
'rnideot,  with  four  Ministers,  an  Attorney  General,  and  a 
cstmaster  General.     We  shall  not  analyse  the  Constitu- 
1^  of  Texas ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that,  modelled  upon 
^j»f  of  roost  of  the  States  of  the  Anglo-American  Union, 
i)  pQ/ely  democratic.    A  President  chosen  by  the  citi- 
rn»  for  two  years  at  first,  and  afterwards  for  three  years. 
It  imtnediately  reSligible  with  the  right  of  a  suspensive 
^to,  the  least  power  possible,  and  an  annual  salary  of  ten 
'v^'^ar.fi  dollars ;  a  Vice-President ;  a  House  of  Repre- 
kU1it«3  renewed  every  year;  a  Senate  renewed  every 
r>  ^ )  ( ars ;  toomX  offices  in  the  appointment  of  the  Con- 
^ :  the  jury,  ainvery  forever,  always  with  the  prohibition 
tV  slare  trade,  and  under  the  condition  that  slaves  shall 
iJiported  from  only  the  United  States  :  such  are  the  es- 
2tia]  featnres  of  this  Constitution,  very  simple  and  as  lit- 
<»)«*  as  new.     But  in  North  America,  space  stUi  takes 
ic«  of  every  thing. 

rhe  Provisional  Government  of  Texas  had  followed  the 
itn  of  General  Houston  before  the  army  of  Santa- 
na.  It  was  in  the  desert  and  naked  island  of  Galveston 
t  it  received  on  the  25th  of  April  the  news  of  the  victory 
iiian-Jaeinto ;  and  when  President  Burnet  arrived  on  the 
d«y  of  May  at  head-quarters,  Houston  had  already  con- 
dtd  a  convention  with  Santa-Anna,  by  which  the  latter 
;»«fd  to  have  Texas  evacuated  by  his  troops.  They 
luieed  to  him  the  preservation  of  his  life.  The  Minis- 
of  War,  who  followed  the  army,  had  given  his  consent 
hi«  convention,  which  Santa-Anna  hastened  to  execute 
*4?nding  orders  to  Generals  Filisola,  Gaona  and  Urrea, 
f)U  back  upon  Bejar  and  Victoria.  Houston  had  de- 
•d  as  a  statesman.  President  Burnet  and  the  members 
iiis  Cabinet  approved,  and  two  regular  treaties,  the  one 
n.  the  other  secret,  were  concluded  at  Velasoo  on  the 
1  of  May  with  Santa-Anna.  The  evacuation  of  Texas 
lie  Mexican  troops,  the  restitution  of  all  property,  sisves 
1  beasts  of  buiden,of  which  the  Mexicans  had  possessed 


themselves,  the  exchange  of  prisonera  and  the  liberation  of 
Santa-Anna,  were  stipulated  by  the  open  treaty ;  by  the  se- 
cret treaty,  Santa- Anna  engaged  not  to  appear  again  at  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  troops  against  TexaH  during  the  pre- 
sent war,  and  to  neglect  nothing  to  induce  the  Mexican 
Government  to  rerognise  the  independence  of  Texas. 

These  two  treaties  were  very  unpopular.    The  army 
which  excelled  much  more  in  courage  than  in  discipline, 
continued  to  demand  the  death  of  Sunta-Anna,  in  retalia- 
tion, for  the  massacre  of  Goliad.    Every  where  the  sin- 
cerity and  intentions  of  the  Mexican  President  were  dis- 
trusted I  they  were  unwilling  to  see  thst  this  unfortunate 
campaign  had  rained  him,  for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  that  once  returned  to 
Mexico,  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  recommence  the  war. 
However  that  may  be,  they  were  obliged  to  postpone  his 
embarkation  for  Vera-Cruz.    On  the  day  appointed  for  his 
departure,  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers  broke  out  at  Ve- 
lasco  ;  and  the  Executive  power,  not  in  a  condition  to  aub- 
due  the  general  effervescence,  decided  on  the  4th  of  June 
to  postpone  his  liberation.    Shortly  afterwards  the  snny, 
wanting  every  thing,  and  believing  itself  neglected  by  the 
Government,  endeavored  to  deprive  it  of  its  power;— it 
sent  one  of  its  officers  to  Velasoo  to  exact  the  adoption  of 
certain  measures ;  and  this  officer,  dissatisfied  with  the  re- 
ception which  they  gave  him,  attempted  to  arrest  the  Pre- 
sident, who  was  fortunately  defended  in  this  crisis  by  the 
citizens  of  Velasco.    Similar  deeds  occur  in  all  revolu- 
tions.   The  reverse  of  the  medal,  the  infancy  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  presenU  a  great  number  of 
them.     The  Revolution  of  Texas  could  not  be  exempt 
from  them.  The  turbulent  chsracter  of  the  population— the 
composition  of  the  army— the  disorder  of  the  finances  of 
the  new  State — the  inevitable  confusion  of  all  the  elements 
of  administration — do  not  allow  us  to  hope  that  the  new- 
bom  Republic  should  entirely  escape  these  paasing  pertur 
bations.    Santa-Anna  thought  it  his  duty  to  protest  sgainst 
his  captivity.    The  President  answered  him,  that  circum- 
stances rendered  necessary  the  measure  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  him  ;  that  on  the  side  of  the  Mexicans,  thero  had 
been  many  infractions  of  the  treaty ;  that  besides  he  com- 
plained wrongfully  of  the  privations  which  he  endured ;  that 
fhey  were  shared  by  the  first  personages  of  the  Republic. 
"  1  have  sacrificed  to  your  welfare  that  of  my  sick  family, 
(added  Mr.  Burnet.)    If  we  are  wanting  in  comfmit  it  is  to 
your  visit  at  our  house  that  your  Excellency  should  ascribe 
it,  and  it  appears  to  us  very  plain  that  you  should  suffer  a 
little  o^  our  evils.** 

Things  remsined  in  this  state  until  the  meeting  of  the 
first  Constitutional  Congress  of  the  Republic,  which  com- 
menced on  the  3rd  of  October  at  Columbia  on  the  Brazos ;« 
but  the  citizens  had  already  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
the  President,  and  had  decided  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  incorporation  of  Texas  with  the 
United  Ststes. 

This  same  Assembly  adopted  another  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  goverriment  to  make  purchase  of  a  collection  of 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cohahuila  and  Texas,  which  be- 
longed to  a  Signer  CaravaheL 

*  The  city  of  Houston  did  not  become  the  seat  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  Government  until  1837.  It  was  balloted 
for  in  the  Congress  against  many  other  localities,  and  did 
not  pass  until  the  fourth  vote,  by  twenty-one  voices.  We 
may  judge  what  the  capital  or  palace  of  the  National  Re- 
presentation then  was,  from  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  sdopted,  and  which  I  have  turned  up 
upon  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  :  "  Re- 
solved, that  the  door-keeper  be  instructed  to  have  the  plas- 
tering over  head,  in  the  hall,  all  taken  off,  believing  it  to  be 
bad  work,  and  onsafe  to  sit  under." 
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The  two  competitors  for  the  Presidency  were  Stephen 
Austin  and  Samuel  Houston.  The  name  of  the  founder  of 
Texan  Nationality  seemed  to  have  lost  all  its  charm,  and 
the  conqueror  of  San^Jacinto  was  called  to  the  Presidency 
by  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eigbty*fi?e  suflfrages, 
whilst  Stephen  Austin  opposed  to  him,  only  fire  hundred 
and  fifty-one.  About  three  thousand  votes  were  given  to 
Mirabeau  Lamar  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  Texas  with  the  United  States  was  asked  for  by 
the  very  significant  number  of  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven.  In  taking  possession  of  the  Presidency 
at  the  seat  of  Congress,  Houston,  whose  character  is  not 
wanting  in  a  certain  grandeur,  had  a  happy  moment  when 
be  laid  down  bis  sword.  Emotion  prevented  his  continu- 
ing his  discourse,  and  the  entire  Assembly  shared  in  the 
feeling  which  oppressed  him. 

Samuel  Houston  was  then  the  hero  of  Texas,  the  glo- 
rious personification  of  her  struggle  against  Mexico;  soon, 
this  popularity  vanished.  His  differences  with  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  disposal  of  the  national  domains  and 
the  organisation  of  the  militia,  his  little  taste  and  little 
fitness  for  business,  his  soldier's  habits,  his  undignified 
manners,  caused  bis  old  services  to  be  forgotten.  The 
Congress  had  manifested  in  a  remarkable  report*  the  Uve- 
liest  opposition  to  Santa-Anna*s  having  been  set  at  liberty. 
Houston  believed  that  honor  made  it  his  duty  to  release  his 
prisoner,  and  have  him  taken  to  the  United  States.  Lastly, 
he  persisted  in  the  desire  of  annexing  Texas  to  the  Anglo- 
American  confederacy,  whilst  the  Texans,  dissatisfied  with 
having  been  repulsed  by  the  Cabinet  of  Washington,  made 
it  their  pride  to  form  a  separate  Republic,  whose  grandeur 
and  prosperity  would  one  day  be  the  envy  of  their  power- 
ful neighbors.  This  opinion  of  Houston  filled  the  measure 
of  his  discredit,  so  thst  public  opinion  attracted  the 
votes  to  Mirabeau  Lamar  at  the  Presidentisl  election  of 
1836. 

In  fact,  Texas  had  been  unable  to  procure  the  admission 
of  her  stac  into  the  great  constellation,  towards  which  it 
felt  itself  drawn  by  a  rororouuity  of  origin,  institutions  and 
interests.    At  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  the  United 
States  had  recognized  the  Independence  of  Texas,  as  soon 
as  the  Government  of  that  country  had  received  its  defini- 
tive organization;    but  powerful  motives  prevented  the 
cabinet  of  Washington  from  proposing  the  incorporation 
of  the  new  State  to  Congress.    The  daring  Jackson  would 
perhaps  have  braved  the  dangers  of  this  aggrandizement ; 
but  the  prudent  Van  Buren,  was  unwilling  to  add  this  addi- 
tional embarrassment  to  all  those  which  his  predecessor 
had  bequeathed  him.    The  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
equilibrium,  to  maintain  the  Union  itaelf,  between  the  slave- 
holding  States  and  the  States  which  have  proscribed  sla- 
very, between  the  agricultural  States  of  the  South  and  the 
manufacturing  States  of  the  North,  between  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  origirtal  States,  prevailed  over  the 
Counsels  of  ambition.    The  abolition  advocates  attacked 
the  Texans  without  restraint,  and  declared  against  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas  into  the  Union  with  extreme  vigor.    Mr. 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  made  this  question  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  subject  of  a  very  violent,  though 
forcible  discourse,  which  retohoed  in  the  bosom  of  the 
English  Parliament,  and  was  not  without  influence  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington.    England  her- 
self, we  cannot  doubt,  busied  herself  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  to  induce  it  to  repel  the  offers  of 

*  The  last  pages  of  this  report  contain  very  severe,  and 
unhappily  very  just,  observations  upon  the  political  life  and 
the  morality  of  Santa-Anna.  Never  perhaps  has  ttie  law- 
ful head  of  a  foreign  Government  been  the  object  of  a 
*-*->\lar  criticism  in  a  public  document  emanating  from  ano- 
Government. 


Texas,  whose  independence  she  hss  not  yet  reoogniied*- 
so  much  did  the  creation  and  character  of  thii  Repul>!x 
seem  to  her  likely  to  effect  the  balance  of  pc^ictl  povcn 
in  the  New  World.  Betides,  some  of  the  Stata,  viucn 
one  would  have  believed  the  most  favorsUe  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Texas,  grew  oool  with  respect  to  it  fion  different 
causes,  amongst  which  physical  interests  had  tlno  i  pUc«. 
Texas,  has  therefore  solemnly  withdrawn  its  deoud  It 
will  lose  nothing  by  remaining  independent  lu  icsoanxs 
are  immense,  and  its  ascendancy  over  sll  the  noitbett  put 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  is  much  more  secured,  by  iKen- 
isting  state  of  things,  than  it  could  be  by  a  different  aodt 
of  political  existence. 

I  shall  extend  no  further  this  recital  of  the  cvcoti,  vLea 
hare  brought  about  the  revolution  of  Tezss  tod  conol.- 
dated  iu  independence.  Besides,  the  hiitory  of  ibe  bst 
three  years  is  reduced,  as  to  Eniope,to  somegeocnlvien, 
which  it  will  be  easy  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words.  ^^0 
most  prominently  presented  in  the  exienul  rebtioBi  of  ib 
new  State  is  its  recognition  by  the  French  Goversiaetit, » 
its  internal  relations,  is  the  uninterrapted  progrvN  of  ia 
population,  especially  since  the  nomination  9I  Genoil 
Lamar  to  the  Presidency  of  the  RepobUe.  After  a  ym- 
ney  of  some  months  in  the  interior  of  the  ooooirj,  I  » 
longer  recognised  the  former  cities  which  Ihad  netft.!! 
rapidly  did  the  public  and  private  boildiagn  mhf^v 
Texas,  which  did  not  reckon  more  than  seventy  tkooiu^ 
souls  at  the  end  of  1636,  has  nxm  more  than  two  hooM 
and  fifty  thousand.  Agriculture,  commerce,  the  oipmn- 
tion  of  the  public  strength,  hare  gone  oa  with  the  nsi 
steps.  It  has  formed  a  Navy  ;  the  Army  is  soiseiDii.  U 
more  ardent  than  disciplined  ;  the  reoeiptt  of  tbe  conoa' 
houses,  and  particularly  the  custom-house  of  Gtlrcitoe,  ex- 
hibit every  three  months  a  considersble  incresie  in  the  id- 
Vance  of  maritime  commerce.  For  the  prodoctioe  of  k<- 
ton,  Texas  is  unrivalled.  The  cotton  there  is  atoeee  ^ 
somer  and  Okore  abundant  on  the  same  exteat  of  poead 
than  in  the  most  favored  Sutes  of  tbe  Americas  rnics; 
and  in  this  respect  Texas  has  but  one  dssger  to  tai, 
that  is,  tbe  excess  of  production. 

The  lands  which  extend  below  the  Red  Rim  )owiSU 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Merioo,c0  p*- 
duce,  in  average  yean,  from  one  bale  to  abnle  udibv 
per  acre  (the  acre  represents  very  nesriy  hnlf  of « k«£W* 
of  France ;)  those  which  belong  to  the  wne  of  the  cuA 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio-Grande,  oommonljr  yield  fioB 
two  to  three  bales  per  acre,  and  in  certain  loealiiirt  1^ 
more.  Each  bale  of  cotton  represenU  s  weigbt  of  «i  *««* 
five  hundred  pounds ;  a  hectare  in  Teiss  caniheitfcref«> 
duce,  every  year,  from  two  to  three  thoostnd  p«iw  « 
raw  cotton ;  a  wonderful  fertility,  if  we  compare  »!•«»>* 
produce  of  some  localities  of  the  Union,  h  Ahbm*- 
settler  usually  obuins  only  six  hundred  pooodi  V^^' 
that  is  to  say,  a  little  more  than  one  bale ;  ssd  «it«i&p^ 
of  Georgia  frequently  yield  only  three  ^"*^^^ 
about  tbe  fifth  of  what  the  same  extent  of  pwisd  pro** 
in  Texas.  I  have  aeen  upon  the  rosd  Iroia  M<»»l««^ 
Charleston, in  Alsbamaand Georgia, imiafiut ^^*  , 
in  the  cotton  tree  does  not  arrive  at  three  feet  ini«'P jj^ 
same  plant  rises  to  five  or  six  feet  on  the  baski  of  li*  * 
sissippi,  and  to  seven  or  ei^t  in  Tezss. 

The  cultivated  part  of  Texas  is  erobrsced  b6t««» « 
96th  and  100th  degree  of  west  longitude  of  tbe  ^"^ 
Paris  ;  it  extends  from  the  sea-side  u  f«  •»»"*/* 
degree  of  latitude,  and  even  fiuther  lowaidi  «^  "**  ^^ 
apace  comprised  between  tbe  32ad  parallel  lad  tke «« 
River,  becoming  peopled  every  day. 

An  American  author  hascalcolated;  ^^'^^^^, 
from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  squsrs  milet,  tbn  t^' 

•  Since  this  was  written,  she  bsi.— IVw**** 
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five  mtOkos  of  acres  might  be  cithiTated ;  thiit  ftom  five  to 
ni  imlliaDs  would  produce  at  least  a  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
sere,  ud  the  greater  imtt  two  or  more.  The  least  annual 
product  woold  thetefere  be  five  millions  of  bales,  which,  at 
forty  doQua  a  bale,  would  make  the  sam  of  a  milliard  of 
Aaoei.  Even  ahoald  these  calculations  be  marked  with  a 
eertiia  exacgerttton,  the  eultiyation  of  cotton  would  not 
be  t^  lets  IB  erentoal  source  of  riches  for  Texas,  tmly 


Here  ire  some  figures  more  modest.  In  1833,  Texas  ex- 
ported 4,000  bales  of  cotton,  10,000  in  1834.  Their  labors 
were  taspended  daring  the  yean  1835  and  1836 ;  but  they 
were  resuaed  Tigorottsly  in  1837,  and  the  exportation  of 
1838.  WIS  nearly  100,000  bales ;  this  figure  must  hare  been 
exceeded  since.  It  was  in  the  month  of  March  of  the 
btter  year,  that  Texas,  for  the  first  time,  entered  directly 
nto  eomiaereiil  relations  with  Europe.  The  three  masted 
Eo^  rcMel,  tht  AmboMmdor,  arrived  at  Galveston  from 
Lireipool  with  a  rich  cargo,  and  took  back  a  cargo  of  1,100 
ble*of  cottoB.  Thia  vessel,  which  drew  twelve  feet  and 
«  hdf  of  water,  entered  at  Galveston  without  difficulty. 

The  Texans  are  also  commencing  the  culture  of  the 
cifar-eaae ;  aud,  following  the  track  opened  by  the  settlers 
of  Lostsiaaa,  they  had  given  the  preference  to  the  variety 
of  Otafti.  This  variety,  which  is  [glaque],  marked  with 
kng  Tiolet  bands,  famishes  its  saccharine  matter  in  the 
cowae  o(  a  vegetation  of  five  or  six  months,  whilst  the 
cane  of  the  Antilles  requires  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  to 
vrire  at  the  same  point.  The  cane  of  Otaiti  does  not  at- 
ttin  80  great  a  development  as  this  latter,  it  is  true,  but  it 
yields  two  crops,  whilst  the  latter  is  yielding  but  one.  Cul- 
unted  first  at  Braxil,  it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Havannah, 
i!id  thence  to  Louisiana,  where  some  French  settlers  had 
iJie  public  spirit  to  distribute  it.  Now  all  the  banks  of  the 
Hiasistippi,  below  New-Orleans,  are  covered  with  inunense 
ieWa  of  canes,  whose  produce,  already  very  great,  is  daily 
aonsijig.  I  have  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Braxoria,  canes 
rhicb  reached  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  whose  rings 
•ere  already  ripe,  in  the  month  of  August,  to  the  height  of 
eren  feet 

Indian  corn  succeeds  perfectly  in  Texas ;  as  to  grain,  a 
rial  made  for  s«me  yesrs  in  the  neighborhood  of  San-An- 
iwo  de  Bejar,  has  proved  that  the  elevated  prairies,  which 
oioand  that  city  are  very  auiuble  for  this  particular  culture. 
Fisally,  I  shall  say,  to  conclude  this  careful  observation 
f  tb«  vegetable  riches  of  Texas,  that  the  culture  of  the 
ralberry  and  of  tobacco,  that  the  production  of  cochineal 
ad  indigo,  have  been  successfully  attempted,  and  could  be 
nmied  npon  a  grand  acale,  with  the  most  complete  cer- 
ufity  of  deriving  therefrom  a  conaiderable  profit. 
Tbe  geolofpcal  formation  of  Texas,  offers  to  the  settler 
Citable  facihties  for  the  raising  of  cattle ;  its  prairies 
re  for  ten  months  covered  with  a  verdant  herbage,  and 
iriog  the  two  other  months,  that  which  is  dried  up  at 
«  peiiod  of  the  eokl  season,  is  still  an  excellent  forage, 
bich  one  might  save  if  he  felt  the  need  of  it,  but  all  the 
oods  ire  carpeted  with  a  thick  turf,  which  always  remains 
«eQ,  and  which  supplies  a  better  sustenance  for  cattle. 
Tbii  happy  combination  of  circumstances  is,  for  Texas, 
worce  of  nches  always  certain.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
eet  there  with  settlers,  who  already  own  from  1500  to 
00  head  of  cattle,  for  the  rearing  of  which  they  have 
>t  taken  the  least  pains.  All  thene  animals  are  at  liberty ; 
ery  one  marks  with  his  cypher  those  which  belong  to  him, 
d  gives  himself  no  further  trouble  about  them  ;  the  sum- 
er,  they  pass  in  the  prairie;  in  the  winter,  they  well 
low  bow  to  find  for  themselves  the  fresh  and  juicy  grass 
the  bottoms.* 

*  So  they  call  the  woody  places  which  skirt  the  water- 
urses,  and  where  tbe  gnss  lefflsins  green  all  the  year. 


What  I  have  just  said  of  cattle,  necessarily  applies  to 
bones.  The  Texans  appreciate  all  the  advantages  which 
the  prairie  presents  to  them  in  this  respect,  and  desirous  of 
profiting  by  them,  they  are  establishing  races  on  all  sides. 
Besides  the  races  between  individuals,  which  the  least 
gathering  of  the  planters  always  occasions,  there  are  races 
appointed  by  the  Government  for  every  locality  sufficiently 
settled.  The  stakes  sometimes  amount  to  considerable  sums; 
they  have  reached  as  much  as  3  or  4000  dollam  for  a  single 
parish.  The  Texas  breed  of  horses  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  United  States ;  it  will  be  doubtless  improved  by  the 
settlera,  though  it  already  much  excels  the  mustanga  of  the 
prairies,  which  belong  to  the  Arab  stock;  the  Texan  horses 
are  at  least  as  active  as  these,  and  much  stronger. 

To  vegetable  riches  Texas  adds  othera  which  are  for 
modem  nations  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Peru ;  iron 
and  coal,  those  two  so  powerful  instruments  of  civilization 
and  labor. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  Sabine,  and  all  along  the  heights 
which  begin  to  the  north  west  of,  and  a  little  distance  from 
Nacogdoches,  and  go  to  join  the  Ozark  Mountains,  we 
meet  with  very  abundant  mines  of  iron.  They  say  that, 
like  certain  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  they 
contain  fifty  per  cent,  of  metal.  These  formations  make 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Ozark  Mountains.  An  English 
mineralogist,  who  explored  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  wrote,  in  1838,  that  this  chain  contains 
the  richest  iron  mines,  which  have  probably  ever  been  seen 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  bed  of  the  Brazos  is 
extremely  rich  in  iron,  (ferruginous  free  stone)  and  in  the 
plain  which  extends  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado, 
all  the  ravines  are  filled  with  hematite  iron  in  grains. 

As  to  coal,  it  is  probable  the  indication  afforded  by  the  for- 
mation of  red  free  stone,  which  we  meet  with  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Brazos,  is  not  deceptive.  We  feel  equally  cer- 
tain that  coal  abounds  in  the  Upper  Brazos,  and  in  the 
higher  portion  of  the  Colorado.  I  have  heard  it  mentioned 
by  some  trappert^  who  had  gone  over  New-Mexico  and  the 
deserts  of  California,  that  on  the  side  of  Lake  Salina,  to 
the  north  of  the  Sierra-de-San-Saba,  and  in  the  plains  of 
California,  not  far  from  Lakes  Teguayo  and  TimpanagoSf 
(coal)  and  sea  salt,  were  abundant.  Many  travellera  speak 
in  the  same  manner.  It  now  appeare  nearly  certain  that 
coal  is  very  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Motmtaina, 
and  that  it  is  often  seen  bare  along  the  water  courses,  which 
traverae  the  plains,  and  particularly  in  many  points  along 
the  Missouri  River,  the  Yellow  Stone,  the  Kansas,  the 
Osage  River,  dec.  All  these  depositee  of  [houille]  with- 
out belonging  entirely  to  Texas,  are  at  least  within  her 
reach,  as  well  the  gigantic  amount  of  this  material  with 
which  nature  has  so  liberally  endowed  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.*     Finally,  salt  abounds  in  Texas;  they 

*  In  the  United  States,  coal  is  found  throughout,  from  the 
bordera  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  are  full  of 
it.  The  chains  and  the  parallel  basins  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  are  so  many  [coal]  basins  which  a  working  of 
many  ages  cannot  exhaust  To  the  riches  already  accu- 
mulated, new  riches  are  daily  added ;  and,  as  if  Nature  in 
favoring  these  fortunate  lands  had  been  unwilling  to  do  it 
by  halves,  she  has  placed  most  of  these  deposites  of  com- 
bustibles in  the  vicinity  of  great  water  courses,  all  naviga- 
ble. The  banks  of  the  Alleghany  River,  and  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  present  at  every  step  workings  of  [houille] ;  it  is 
the  same  with  the  Ohio  and  the  greater  number  of  its  tri- 
butaries. New  mines  of  coal  seem  to  rise  every  instant 
in  the  prairies  of  Indiana,  and  very  recently  they  have  just 
discovered,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Illinois,  a  deposite  of 
[coal]  of  the  greatest  riches.  This  river  traveraes  a  prai- 
rie most  commonly  bare  of  trees ;  we  must  suppose  that 
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kaTe  lately  discoTered  a  copper  mine  tbere  ;  on  Ihe  banks 
of  the  Red  River  and  along  the  Rio-Medina,  different  indi- 
cations announce  the  existence  of  lead. 

We  may  conceive  of  all  the  attraction  which  a  country 
so  favored  by  nature,  a  soil  so  fertile  and  well  watered,  a 
climate  so  w  Loleaome,  present  to  emigration.  In  fact,  settlers 
arrive  there  from  all  parts,  and  it  is  to  their  activity  as  new- 
comers,  to  their  capital,  to  their  strong  arms,  that  Teias  is 
indebted  for  the  singular  progress  which  has  struck  me  with 
admiration. 

The  progress  which  is  eihibited  in  the  central  and  eastern 
districts,  has  also  reached  the  Old  Mexican  city  of  Bejar, 
which  maintains  advantageous  connexions  with  New  Mexi- 
co. Finally,  every  thing  attests  in  this  new-bom  Republic 
in  the  fifth  year  of  its  existence,  a  strength  of  vitality,  which 
perhaps  will  soon  be  strong  enough  to  aggrandize  itself  at 
the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  and  which  at  least  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  their  resentments  or  their  jealousy. 

Lord  Durham  has  judiciously  remarked  in  his  admirable 
report  upon  the  affairs  of  Canada,  that  in  all  North  America, 
the  creation  of  roads,  the  excavation  of  canals,  the  building 
of  bridges,  occupies  an  immense  place  amongst  the  most 
important  labors  of  the  Governments  and  the  Legislatures. 
This  need  of  impiwenunif  which  so  honorably  distinguishes 
the  Anglo-American  race,  and  makes  it  accomplish  so  great 
things,  the  emigrants  of  the  United  States  have  introduced 
into  Texas.  Since  1636,  the  Texan  Congress  has  author- 
ised, at  every  session,  the  formation  of  many  companies 
for  the  construction  of  rail-roads  between  the  principal 
abodes  of  production  and  commerce.  The  country  suits 
it  wonderfully  ;  the  ground  costs  nothing,  the  hand  of  labor 
alone  is  wanting ;  but  as  there  is  not  in  America  any  mania 
for  erecting  the  monumental,  the  projected  lines  are  quickly 
finished  and  will  soon  extend  from  the  frontier  of  the  United 
States  to  that  of  Mexico.  The  Congress  has  just  voted  a 
oonsidemble  loan,  which  General  Hamilton  of  South  Caro- 
lina* will  probably  be  entrusted  with  negotiating  in  Europe. 
Part  of  this  loan  is  destined  to  assist  by  way  of  subsidy 
and  partnership  the  completion  of  the  public  works  of  the 
State,  according  to  the  system  adopted  with  so  much  suc- 
cess in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  of  New- York. 
At  the  same  time  the  Congress  is  engaged  in  promoting  and 
facilitating  the  intercourse  with  New  Mexico,  an  immense 
country  equally  neglected  by  the  old  Spanish  Government,  as 
by  the  modem  Mexican  Republic,  and  whose  riches  Texas 
will  double  by  offering  it  the  opening  which  its  ports  afford. 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  has  not  yet  recognized  the 
Independence  of  Texas,  and  sometimes  seems  to  hope  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  it  to  reconquer  a  Province  which  it 
has  not  known  how  to  defend.  It  is  a  ridiculous  illusion  of 
the  national  vanity.    Mexico,  exhausted,  has  not  three 

steam  navigation  would  suffer  for  it,  but  behold  that  the 
difficulty  is  at  once  removed.  Further  west,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  and  its  innumerable  tributaries,  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  Afountatiu,  everywhere  the  same  accu- 
mulation of  fossile  combustibles,  inexhaustible  riches  for 
futurity,  and  a  hundred  times  preferable  to  those  of  the 
mines  of  silver,  gold  and  diamonds,  which  Nature  has 
lavished  upon  South-America. 

*  General  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  old- 
est and  wannest  of  the  partisans  which  the  cause  of  Texas 
has  found  in  the  United  States.  Messrs.  Clay,  Calhoun, 
Benton,  Chittenden,  members  of  the  Congress  of  Wash- 
ington, have  sons,  nephews  and  sons-in-law  amongst  the 
citizens  of  Texas.  The  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of 
the  Republic  have  mostly  come  from  the  two  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Florida,  as  President  Lamar,  Judge  Burnet 
(both  of  French  families  emigrating  at  the  period  of  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes)  Colonel  Bee,  Ez-Secre- 
Ury  of  StAte,  his  successor»  Mr.  Webb,  d&c. 


thousand  men  to  bring  into  the  field  upon  the  Kio-Bravo 
del  Norte,  whidi  will  remain  the  western  bowKlarj  of 
Texas,  unless  however,  new  successes  should  carry  the 
Texan  flag  as  far  as  Matamoras.*  Besides,  all  the^f^  Pro- 
vinces are  discontented  and  always  ready  to  rise  against 
the  central  government,  which  neglects,  oppresses  and  lsi- 
poverishes  them.  We  can  no  longer  doubt  tbat  in  Chihua- 
hua, Durango,  Cohahuila,  San-Luis,  New-Lfeoa«  a  great 
part  of  the  population  is  disposed  to  separate  from  tke  rest 
of  Mexico  and  to  form  with  Texas  or  under  its  piotcctioB, 
a  Federative  Republic  which  would  soon  reach  to  the  Gulf 
of  California.  If  General  Santa-Anna,  during  his  pre»i- 
dency,  ad  interim,  had  been  willing  to  entertain  the  f»fopo- 
silions  of  Colonel  Bee,  the  Texan  envoy,  he  would  bare 
put  off  the  realization  of  these  projects  of  diamembennrDt. 
But  he  has  not  dared  to  do  so,  and,  violating  the  treaty  to 
which  be  owed  his  liberty  and  his  life,  he  has  even  de- 
manded of  Congress  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
The  war  is  therefore  going  on  and  the  future  lies  open  mttk 
all  its  chances.  We  see  that  in  this  queatioa  ot*  Texas. 
the  Republicans  of  Mexico  are,  for  bliodoess,  obstisari 
and  extravagance,  precisely  on  a  level  with  Ferdinand  VII. 
in  the  question  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  UnforttiniL:<:.lT 
this  is  not  the  only  resemblance  which  the  social  and  p>t  .ti- 
cal  state  of  Mexico  presents  to  all  the  miseries  of  its  ss- 
cient  metropolis.  I  hasten  to  add,  for  the  honor  of  Spxr.. 
that  with  her,  at  least  the  evil  is  not,  as  with  Menoo^  »i£>- 
out  dignity,  compensation  and  almost  hope. 

It  will  not  be  so  with  Texas.  The  populatitNi  of  this  oea 
Republic  will  give,  I  hope,  a  brilliant  contradictioa  to  m 
slanderers.  Labor,  which  is  with  nations  as  with  iodiridusU, 
a  powerful  principle  of  morality,  has  already  exercised  ra 
happy  influence  over  the  Texas  people ;  many  rec«nt  la«« 
attest,  that  the  Government  and  the  Congress  will  negk^ 
nothing  to  repress  licentiousness,  to  spread  instrucxkBa,  sad 
to  encourage  religious  habits.  It  is,  especially,  sinre  ch^  se- 
cession of  General  Lamar  to  the  Presidency,  that  the  ^j- 
lic  authorities  have  embraced  this  noble  task  with  the  U«e- 
liest  solicitude ;  and  soon,  without  doubt,  the  social  stale  jf 
Texas,  meliorated  by  their  joint  exertions,  will  make  ns  ^- 
get  that  its  population  was  recruited  anaongst  the  most  fa- 
bulent  characters  and  the  most  adventurous  chlkirea  <kf  xhm 
Anglo-American  Democracy.  febdbbic  lbclbbc. 


*  It  is  not  a  Texan  army,  properly  speaking,  as  we  bvr 
printed  it  by  mistake  in  our  first  article,  which  has  takrs 
possession  of  the  little  Mexican  city  of  Mier,  iipi»  tht 
right  bank  of  the  Rio-del-Norte,  but  a  detachment  of  vojus- 
teers  from  Texas  which  has  united  with  a  band  of  iesor^a; 
Federalists.  It  even  appears  that  President  Lamar  tas 
disapproved  of  this  expedition.  Nevertheless  the  st4t«>  of 
war  always  exists  between  Mexico  and  Tez^  alzb;>3^ 
the  Government  of  this  latter  Republic  has  desired  to  r^ 
main  upon  the  defensive,  and  to  dedicate  all  its  stre££tb 
and  disposable  means  to  the  execution  of  mtsffnsl  works. 

NOTES. 

NoU  A.~Like  those  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mi^sissi^^ 
the  temperatures  of  Texas  are  in  extremes.  In  the  m^a  . 
of  January,  the  atmosphere  Incomes  culd  enough  for  &  it  . 
sheet  of  ice  to  cover  the  small  pools  of  standing  water;  tu: 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day  this  sheet  of  ice  disap^a"?- 
The  nights  are  sharp  in  January  and  February,  and  e«r<e- 
cially  when  the  north  winds  make  themselves  felt.  Id  '^e 
month  of  July,  1  have  often  seen  the  Farenheit  thrra><x?r> 
ter  rise  to  106  deg.,  ten  feet  from  Ibe  sun  shaded,  sii  to 
the  north. 

JVoltf  B. — (  met  with,  in  the  space  between  San-Fe'  p» 
de  Austin  and  the  Rapids,  a  great  number  of  fessil  boaei. 
all  belonging  to  herbivorous  aniiDala.    Amoi^t  these  bases 
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iDf  t  witii  maay  bones  of  the  dtpkat  primigtimu  (Blomen- 
lach.) 

A  prat  rib  of  tbe  mastodon. 

An  est  ire  thigh-bone  of  the  mastodon. 

A  tooth  of  a  kind  of  mastodon  reaembliag  the  mtguali- 
ng  (CuTier)  so  common  in  Ear<^. 

A  molar  tooth  of  a  hippopotamus ;  it  is  the  first  time,  I 
lunk,  that  a  specimen  of  this  genus  is  presented  apon  tbe 
iincrican  continent ;  but  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
rones  of  this  tooth,  does  not  allow  me  to  entertain  doubts. 

Another  tooth  of  a  herfoivoroas  animal  like  those  of  deer. 

Many  fertebns,  which  I  believe  to  belong  topaebydennes 
{ low  stature. 

Many  thigh-bones,  resembling  those  of  tbe  horse. 

The^  bones  are  often  met  with  in  the  layers  of  a  red 
ud,  mixed  here  and  there  with  clay,  resting  upon  the  free 
UiM  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

Layer  of  sand,  mo»t  usually  of  a  deep  red  color  and  of  a 
real  thickness. 

Rfd  rand  with  red  clay — Bones. 

Bod  of  the  Rio-Brasos. 

Free  stone. 

Tbe  free  stone  is  very  seldom  bare.  The  clayey  stratum 
xm  oraally  oDveis  it.  Fossil  hones  are  also  found  in 
laoy  other  localities  in  the  neighborhood  of  San-Felipe  de 
Bstin,  and  we  may  say  without  exaggeration,  that  in  the 
itjtude  of  this  city,  all  the  quebradas  (ravines)  all  the 
:matM  which  one  meets  with  on  the  surface  of  the  great 
nine  which  extends  from  the  Brazos  to  the  Colorado, 
ODtain  them. 

Tbe  presence  of  fossil  bones  in  the  great  plains  of  Texas 
I  corioas,  inasmach,  as  it  demonstrates  the  analogy  of 
)e  fornation  of  the  immense  plains  of  North  America  and 
^o•«  of  South  America,  where  they  have  also  discovered 
great  number  of  fossil  bones,  amongst  others,  the  skeleton 
loxMi  entire  of  the  strange  animal  to  which  Cuvier  gave 
M  name  of  mjegaikerium, 

Tbe  complete  absence  of  marine  remains  in  each  case, 
rovps,  that  the  allttvial  strata,  which  cover  the  surfaoe  of 
»*e  immense  plains,  must  have  been  deposited  in  fresh 
rau?r. 

Sue  C.~-FVom  February  to  December,  a  thousand  dif- 
ftPtA  ▼ejetablea  succeed  each  other  in  competition  in  the 
rune  of  Texas.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  March, 
be  vicinity  of  Houston  is  covered  with  the  blue  flowers  of 

hypoxidte  {sUjfrmekium ;)  to  these,  here  and  there,  in  all 
b«  wet  spots  of  the  prairie,  succeed  the  elegant  umbels  of 

Handsome  pemcrtuium ;  some  cow-grasses  afterwards  ap- 
ear;  afterwards,  with  the  advancing  season,  daily  some 
«v  plant  has  just  blossomed  and  paid  its  tribute  of  beauty 
>  the  prairie. 

The  vegetatipn  of  these  great  plains  is  entirely  peculiar : 
re  do  not  meet  therein  certain  plants  which  the  latitude 
tiMild  seem  to  call  for  there.  From  the  Mississippi  to  the 
iio^rande,  and  if  we  d3  not  go  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
•  !•><  from  the  Gulf,  we  do  not  see  a  single  fern ;  with  the 
xception  of  the  omodea  aauibUtBt  of  tbe  atptenium  e&eioisi, 
^hirb  are  found  on  the  banks  of  brooks,  and  the  polypodimn 
frziioamim  which  lives  in  parasitic  fellowship  upon  the 
rf^%  Subsequent  researches  will,  doubtless,  add  to  the 
lum^jer ;  bat  it  is  probable  that  new  species  will  not  be 
J*md  in  the  prairie.  Like  to  the  ferns,  the  orchises  are 
er?  rare  in  the  Texan  prairie. 

The  plants  which  predominate  in  Texas  belong  to  the 
ompotnd,  the  mtagrairet,  the  eupkoHfion,  the  ma/vsMet,  the 
fiPi/nuumtt  and  among  these,  especially,  the  mtmuatt  which 
^ome  more  and  more  abundant  as  we  advance  towards 
h«  Rio-Grande. 

Abfc  D.—The  frightful  ravages  which  the  small-pox 
Hakes  among  the  nd  skins,  hsve  been  long  since  known  in 


handled  cruelly  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  along  its  tributaries  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Mandans,  the  Arikaras,  and  above  all, 
the  Sioux,  have  been  frightfully  visited.  In  some  villages, 
all  the  inhabitants  have  fallen  beneath  the  malady,  and, 
speaking  within  bounds,  two-thirds  of  the  persons  at- 
tacked have  been  carried  off.  The  scourge  hss  not  yet 
stopped  in  its  course  \  it  is  descending  towards  the  south, 
following  the  Indian  colonies  in  their  migrations. 

An  infected  steamboat  which  left  Saint  Louis  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1838,  for  the  month  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  had 
communicated  this  malady  to  the  poor  Indians. 

Nou  E. — Intermittent  fevers  are  common  in  Texas; 
it  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  fever  developed  under  the 
influence  of  the  high  temperature,  and  which  the  Anglo- 
Americans  call  hiUoua  fevtr. 

In  1838, 1  saw  at  Houston  many  cases  of  contagious  op- 
thalmia;  there  prevailed  also  in  this  city  a  kind  of  dy- 
sentery which  has  not  been  described,  I  believe,  snd  which 
appeara  to  form  a  new  species  in  the  nosological  table. 
The  characteristic  symptom  which  distinguishes  it  from 
our  dysentery,  is  the  absence  of  tenesmus.  In  other  re- 
spects, it  inflicts  death  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  tbe  in- 
testine like  oure.  It  exhibits  a  singular  tendency  to  be- 
come chronic,  and  often  causes  dropsical  swelling.  At  its 
comnaencement  saline  purgatives  are  generally  successful. 


OLD  LEWIS   OLMSTED. 

BY  CHARLI8  LANMAN. 

Our  carriage  drove  up  to  the  Tillage  inn,  about 
two  hours  before  sunset.  Owing  to  the  lameness 
of  one  of  our  horses,  my  companions  concluded 
not  to  resume  our  journey  until  the  morrow.  How 
they  spent  the  eyening  it  matters  not  to  relate. 
As  to  myself,  after  taking  a  short  walk,  I  returned 
to  the  inn,  and  falling  into  conversation  with  % 
young  gentleman  there,  invited  him  to  sup  with 
me,  and  we  remained  together  until  a  late  hour. 
I  afterwards  learned  that  he  was,  at  that  time,  on 
a  visit  Lome  from  College.  It  was  one  of  the  love- 
liest evenings  of  Summer.  From  our  seat  at  a 
front  window,  we  had  a  view  of  nearly  every 
dwelling  in  the  village ;  for,  it  was  mostly  built 
upon  a  single  street,  which  was  straight  and  wide, 
and  lined  on  either  side  by  a  row  of  venerable 
elms  and  poplars. 

A  little  cottage  which  stood  nearly  opposite,  at- 
tracted my  attention  by  its  rural  beauty,  and  the 
air  of  real  comfort  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Its  roof,  which  had  seldom  been  heated  by  the 
summer  sun,  on  account  of  the  foliage  which  form- 
ed a  canopy  above  it,  was  overgrown  by  a  delicate 
green  moss;  and  the  window-blinds  which  had 
once  been  green,  could  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  brown  wood-color  of  the  clap-boards. 
It  stood  back  from  the  street  about  three  roods,  and 
from  the  gate  to  the  door,  was  spread  a  velvet  car- 
pet of  deep  green,  divided  only  by  a  narrow  gravel- 


walk,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by  rose  bushes  and 
1^  Uoited  States.   Very  lately  again,  this  malady  has  just '  clumps  of  other  flowers.      Behind  the  cottagOt 
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some  of  them  hidden  by  the  trees,  stood  a  Tariety 
of  oathonses,  denoting  the  occupier  to  he  a  lover 
of  agriculture.  As  I  was  looking  on  this  ioterest- 
ing  picture,  softened  by  the  setting  sun,  the  sights 
and  sounds  of  the  hour  made  a  deep  impression  on 
my  mind.  The  doves  were  cooing  and  strutting 
before  their  windows,  preparatory  to  retiring  to 
rest ;  and  near  the  hen-coop,  a  solitary  cock  was 
looking  watchfully  round,  like  the  father  of  a  hu- 
man family,  before  resigning  himself  to  sleep. 
Four  or  five  cows  entered  a  lane,  driven  by  a  boy, 
mounted  on  a  horse,  who  amused  himself  by  whist- 
ling *' Sweet  Home.'*  In  a  few  moments  these 
cows  were  in  the  barn-yard,  and  the  hearty  milk- 
maid was  performing  her  evening  task.  Anon  the 
sweet  song  of  my  favorite  bird,  the  whip-poor-will, 
was  heard,  and  Night  had  thrown  her  Toil  upon 
the  scene. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  that  rural  abode 
seemed  to  have  taken  hold  on  my  affections,  and  I 
inquired  of  my  new  acquaintance  who  it  was  that 
possessed  so  beautiful  and  Arcadian  a  home  ?  and 
the  following  sketch  was  the  result  of  my  inquiry: 

^^  The  oldest  cottage,  now  standing  in  our  Tillage, 
is  the  one  directly  opposite.  The  land  upon  which 
it  stands  was,  originally,  about  two  furlongs  in 
width,  running  back  nearly  a  mile.  The  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  place,  however,  compelled 
the  proprietor  to  cut  up  most  of  the  front  part 
into  building-lots ;  but  behind  these,  the  ancient 
boundaries  of  the  farm  are  unchanged.  The  soil 
is  most  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  is  undulating  and 
wooded  enough  to  afford  many  beautiful  and  varied 
landscapes.  Close  behind  the  house  stands  a  fine 
orchard,  beyond  which  rolls  a  crystal  stream,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  be  called.a  river. 

"  That  cottage  is  the  ancestr^  home  of  Louis 
Olmsted,  who  is  now  bending  with  the  weight  of 
fourscore  years.  He  has  been  the  sole  proprietor, 
tilling  that  same  farm,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury.   I  have  known  him  even  from  my  childhood, 

*  And  then. 
He  wss  so  old,  he  seems  not  older  now.' 

Many  a  time  while  playing  ball,  under  those  elms 
before  his  door,  has  he  approached  a  party  of  us 
boys,  and  leaning  on  the  fence,  would  smile  most 
kindly,  as  if  the  sport  and  loud  laugh  of  boyhood, 
reminded  him  of  the  sunny  days  of  his  own  life. 
His  life  has  not  been  without  its  legitimate  trou- 
bles and  trials,  but  these  cannot  be  compared  mib- 
his  many  blessings.  His  wife,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  of  women,  is  still  living,  and  were  you  to 
judge  of  the  two,  by  their  actirity  of  mind  and 
body,  you  would  say  they  have  many  more  years 
to  live.  Louis  Olmsted  is  not  a  proud  man ;  al- 
though an  ignorant  person,  possessing  his  compe- 
tence, would  soon  make  himself  disliked  and  un- 
happy by  his  arrogance.  He  has  often  expressed 
the  wish,  that  his  friends  would  address  and  speak 
^  him  under  the  title  of  Old  Louis ;  and,  as  he 


is  the  much  lored  friend  of  every  body  wbo  hovi 
him,  he  is  better  known  by  this  name  than  aoy 
other.  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  called  npoo  to 
preside  at  a  public  meeting,  and  then  he  is  ad- 
dressed as  Mr.  President,  Bfr.  Chainnan,  &c.  kc 

"  Old  Louis  has  been  blessed  with  eight  chil- 
dren, but  only  five  of  them  are  living.  That  bof 
whom  you  saw  is  his  grandson,  who  ia  going  to 
be  a  fanner,  and  attends  school  only  in  the  winter. 
I  wish  yon  knew  him — he  is  a  fine,  inteUigem  bttb 
fellow,  and  will  now  talk  more  sensibly  thin  mioj 
men  who  have  passed  through  College.  His  ii> 
tber,  who  is  the  oldest  son  of  Louis,  is  a  merciunt, 
and  lives  in  a  distant  town.  Another  son,  bidf 
married,  has  the  principal  management  of  b 
father's  farm ;  and  the  remaining  one  Lb  captib  of 
a  ship.  He  also  has  two  daughters,  both  of  Tbon 
are  nuirried,  and  live  in  the  village.  Too  thoi 
see  that  Louis  is  not  without  a  goodly  portion  of 
friends,  and  O  how  they  all  love  the  good  old  nnn! 

"  Two  principal  studies  have  engaged  the  uten- 
tion  of  Louis's  mind,  during  hia  leisore  boon,  aod 
these  have  been  sufficient,  for  they  hsTe  tauglit 
him  to  understand  and  love 

*  The  human  heart,  by  which  we  lire.' 

Andthesestndiesareat  the  command  of  ail  The 
one  is  the  Bible,  and  the  other,  that  great  Toluoe 
of  truths,  revealed  to  man  by  the  revolviDg  seasons. 
*'  For  one  so  old,  Louis  Ohnsted  is  the  heal- 
thiest, and  most  active  man  I  have  ever  kDOwn 
'His  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter,  firosty  bat  kiiKSr.' 
It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  season,  he  sull 
husies  himself  with  the  same  occapatioDS  that  he 
has  followed  for  so  many  years;  and  it  is  "i^ 
great  relucUnce  that  he  refrains  from  asosting  U 
son  in  the  harder  duties— such  ss  momng  in  Som- 
mer,  ploughing  in  Autumn,  or  chopping  in  ^^loier- 
Planting  and  sowing  are  his  favorite  cmi^oyoeots; 
and  for  this  reason  Spring  and  Summer  are  the  «»* 
sons  which  he  mostly  lores.  From  March  to  Sep- 
tember, he  is  busy  as  the  '  busy  bee.'  The  pota- 
to and  com  fields,  after  being  prepared  to  receive 
the  seed,  are  under  his  peculiar  charge,  ootil  their 
productions  are  snugly  stored  away  in  the  eaflf 
and  the  crib.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  does  lU 
the  weeding  and  hoeing,  or  gathers  in  the  jfto^ 
alone ;  but  he  is  always  present,  to  see  hov  tfaiosi 
are  done ;  to  direct,  manage,  and  give  ihelpfff 
hand.  But  the  garden  of  Old  Louis  (which  is  *^ 
knowledged  to  be  the  handsomest  and  best  in  iK 
whole  place)  is  entirely  under  hia  own  control 
During  the  first  two  months  of  Spring  he  inak«  < 
his  constant  resort.  He  arranges  the  walla  iron 
and  cleans  the  rose-bushes,  the  currant  and  ra.^ 
berry-bushes,  plants  the  ▼egetoWe«,and«ow  w 
flower-seeds  wherever  he  can— here,  tbcrei 
ererywhere.  He  is  not  a  boasting  man ;  hot  >nf 
him  in  his  garden,  when  it  is  bloonuBg  m^ 
summer  san,  and  the  old  man  wiUidk«»»*^ 
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sometimes  proudly,  in  praise  of  his  talents  and 
Uste  as  a  gaidener. 

"  A  few  days  since,  I  entered  his  garden,  and 
foand  faim  employed  in  arranging  poles  on  a  bed 
of  beans,  and  thongh  he  delighted  me  with  his  con- 
TezsalioD,  he  still  continned  his  work,  while  I  stood 
by  ao  astentiTe  listener.     Before  the  close  of  that 
inierriew,  I  conelnded  that  Old  Louis  poslbsse'd 
the  attribotas  of  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  chris- 
tiaa.    He  is  sufficiently  wise  to  acknowledge  his 
own  compiiatiTe  ignorance.     He  is  not  ashamed 
to  gather  wisdom  from  a  simple  flower,  or  an  in- 
sect   It  is  a  Inxury  to  hear  him  descant  npon  the 
beaatifiil  and  sublime  images  of  Nature,  as  seen  in 
the  broad  light  of  day,  or  at  the  noon  of  night. 
Were  he  to  take  the  pains,  he  could  produce  a 
Tolame  of  delicious  poetry,  without  rhyme  and 
high-wrought  language ;  and  though  it  might  ap- 
pear to  many  as  homely  prose,  it  would  in  reality 
be  the  real  poetry  of  Nature.     Above  all — he  is  a 
Christian,  and  seldom  passes  a  single  day  without 
leading  his  Bible.     The  beggar  nerer  leayes  his 
door  without  a  smile  upon  his  face,  and  a  kinder 
fueling  in  his  heart ;  and  no  man  has  erer  heard 
him  speak  harshly  of  his  neighbors.     The  unfor- 
tonate  come  to  him  for  adrice,  and  he  talks  to  them 
vith  the  affection  of  a  father  or  a  brother.     He  is 
a  thinking  man,  and  competent  to  advise ;  for  he 
has  had  much  experience,  and  always  made  it  a 
point  to  learn  '  something  from  everything.'    He 
points  yon  to  the  misshapen  acorn,  and  exclaims — 
'As  this  nut  becomes  a  splendid  oak,  so  does  the 
hody  of  the  good  man,  in  the  Resurrection,  rise 
from  the  darkness  of  the  grave !'  When  the  trees 
zre  corered  with  Uossoms,  and  the  bahny  breath 
of  Spring  ia  wandering  through  the  land,  calling 
oa  the  sleeping  flowers  to  arise  and  shed  their 
smiles  and  fragrance  upon  the  earth,  he  lives  over 
again  the  happy  days  of  his  youth.    When  the 
leaves  are  falling  in  Autumn,  he  is  reminded  of  his 
0^  adyanced  age,  and  frequently  spends  whole 
(lays  in  the  contemplation  of  eternal  things.   Were 
there  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  I  could  designate  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  almost  the  days  of  the  week, 
merely  by  being  intimate  with,  and  watching  the 
moods  and  feelings  of  Louis  Olmsted.    In  Spring, 
he  is  a  child  in  every  thing  but  age.    Many  a  time 
hare  I  seen  him  sally  forth,  with  hook  and  line, 
ibllowed  by  his  constant  companion,  a  noble  New- 
foundland dog ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  three  or 
fuur  hours,  return  home  with  as  many  trout  as  he 
conld  carry.     The  Complete  Angler  is  a  book 
>*^hich  he  knows  by  heart ;  and  the  good  old  author 
of  that  book,  would  have  been  delighted  to  grasp 
the  brawny  hand  of  such  a  man  as  Louis.     In 
Winter  he  seldom  leaves  the  fireside,  and  is  almost 
a^  inrisible  to  the  community,  as  the  germ  of  the 
leaf;  and  they  are  generally  lured  from  their  re- 
tirement by  the  same  sunshine.    With  him,  every 


day  has  its  peculiar  employments.  But  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  him  and  his 
old  helpmate  tottering  along  to  church,  while  every 
one  who  meets  them  makes  a  respectful  bow.  He 
is  not  only  a  member,  but  has  been  a  deacon  of  ' 
the  village-church  for  more  than  forty  years,  and 
during  that  long  period  the  Rector  and  he  have 
been  bosom  friends.  Few  weddings,  or  funerals, 
or  celebrations,  have  ever  taken  place,  in  which 
these  two  worthies  have  not  borne  a  part. 

"  He  had  invited  me  to  dinner  the  other  day, 
and  after  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  accompanied 
him  to  his  favorite  fteat,  under  an  old  apple  tree,  in 
the  orchard,  where  he  interested  me  for  several 
hours,  with  his  various  and  valuable  opinions.  It 
was  there  the  following  remarks  were  elicited  on 
the  subject  of  his  peculiar  profession,  and  which  I 
will  repeat  as  giving  a  further  insight  into  his  cha- 
racter: 

^^  *  You  know,  my  good  Mr.  Olmsted,'  said  I,  *  that 
my  last  year  at  college  terminates  in  about  six 
months.  My  former  intention  of  following  the 
law  as  a  profession,  is  now  relinquished.  After 
much  consideration,  I  have  resolved  to  be  a  far- 
mer, for  I  believe  it  is  the  calling  most  congenial 
to  my  taste.  Will  you  please  favor  me  with  your 
advice  on  the  subject,  and  also  with  your  opinion 
of  the  profession  V 

"  *  If  you  are  not  afraid  to  work,'  answered  he, 
*  would  prefer  living  in  the  country  to  the  city,  and 
not  ambitious  to  have  a  greatly  distinguished  name, 
I  should  advise  you  to  become  a  farmer. 

"  *  The  science  of  good  husbandry  is  the  oldest  in 
existence,  and  the  only  one  instituted  by  the  Most 
High.  When  God  created  Adam  to  till  the  ground^ 
he  placed  him  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  gar- 
den was  a  type  of  the  whole  earth.  Of  all  the 
sciences,  it  is  the  most  valuable  to  man.  The 
world  wotild  sooner  part  with  every  other  one, 
than  be  deprived  of  all  knowledge  concerning  this« 
What  other  titles  have  a  mor6  pleasing  influence 
upon  the  ear  than  husbandman,  agriculturist,  far- 
mer ?  and  these  terms  are  synonymous  in  their  sig- 
nification. Farming  is  the  most  free  and  indepen- 
dent of  aU  ocenpations.  It  is  less  dependent  upon 
the  course  of  human  events,  than  any  other.  The 
fluctuations  of  the  monied  and  mercantile  world 
have  no  buieful  effects  upon  its  interests.  If  the 
farmer  cannot  obtain  money  for  his  produce,  (which 
supposition  is  seldom  realized)  he  can  always  ob- 
tain the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  It  is  a  pursuit  which  pleases  and  improves 
the  mind,  while  it  invigorates  the  bodily  health. 
Besides  this,  it  almost  universaUy  increases  the 
estate;  and  merely  as  a  mode  of  accumulating 
riches,  it  is  the  safest,  and  most  innocent.  How 
many  enjoyments  are  at  the  command  of  the  hus- 
bandman, of  which  the  denizen  of  the  city  is 
wholly  ignorant !  On  the  contrary,  how  few  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  city,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
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industrious  and  frugal  husbandman !  What  occupa- 
tion is  more  agreeable  to  the  studious  man  1  It 
furnishes  him  with  every  thing  he  has  occasion  fSf^ 
What  one,  more  honorable,  and  more  manly  %  And 
^this  question  reminds  me  of  a  prevailing  taste  of 
the  day,  which  seems  to  consider  the  cultivation 
of  the  soQ  as  an  employment  beneath  a  gentleman, 
or  appropriate  and  fit  only  for  the  lower  class.  It 
is  founded  in  ignorance,  folly,  and  false  pride. 
God  intended  that  the  great  majority  of  the  human 
race  should  be  tillers  of^^jsoil ;  but  the  present 
public  taste  would  fain  ^^ -the^  science  of  good 
husbandry  neglected,  and  all  other,  (and  other  oc- 
cupations,) whether  valuable  or  not,  overdone; 
which  stain,  God  grant !  may  be  soon  washed  from 
our  national  character.  In  looking  round  among 
my  own  acquaintances,  and  from  what  I  can  learn, 
it  would  seem  as  if  every  father  in  the  country, 
who  is  blessed  with  a  son,  should  send  him  to  Col- 
lege to  prepare  for  some  learned  profession,  or 
send  him  to  some  city  to  be  a  merchant.  And  this 
fact  accounts  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  most  law- 
yers and  literary  men.  And  as  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  called  merchants,  they  live  upon 
the  money  of  those  who  are  rich,  or,  in  vulgar 
phrase,  ^  on  the  interest  of  what  they  owe.' 

'* '  Where  sliall  a  stranger  be  better  entertained 
than  at  the  farm-house  of  the  successful  farmer  t 
Where  is  there  a  more  comfortable  place  in  Winter  ? 
Which  of  the  two  meuj  are  the  happiest,  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  a  great  Republic,  or  the  obacare  ag- 
riculturist, the  proprietor  of  a  well-stocked  farm  1 
There  is  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  How 
various  are  the  gratifications  of  the  farmer !  Ac- 
cording to  his  moods,  he  can  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  angle,  rambles  over  the  fields  and  through 
the  woods  and  groves,  the  luxuries  of  sweet  flow- 
ers and  charming  fruit,  and  the  pure  unadulterated 
air  of  the  blue  heaven.  Instead  of'\r*close  hot 
room,  in  a  narrow  city  street,  he  can  sit,  at  ■  the 
evening  hour,  in  a  green  arbor,  surrounded  by  four 
o'clock  primroses  and  lilies,  enjoying  the  cool 
breezes,  which  come  from  the  waters  of  a  far-ofif 
sea.  What  place  beside  a  farm  is  Inore  agreea- 
ble to  the  wife  and  mother  1  Where  can  a  child 
obtain  better  health,  than  the  place  where  he  can 
fr<}lic  and  rejoice  with  Nature  ?  How  beneficial  too, 
to  the  thoughtful  man,  is  a  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  domestic  animals  !  How  pleas- 
ing the  associations  connected  with  the  cow,  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  the  horse,  the  pig,  the  various  tribes  of 
fowls  and  birds,  and  other  creatures,  still,  which  I 
could  enumerate !  Many  of  these  are  dear  compa- 
nions, though  they  be  but  brutes.  They  all  speak 
eloquently,  (but  not  more  so  than  does  inanimate 
nature  itselQ  of  the  great  and  eternal  God.  It  is  to 
these  things,  that  we  are  indebted,  for  our  under- 
standing, (limited  though  it  be)  of  the  various  holy 
attributes  of  the  Deity.' " 
After  my  new  acquaintance  bad  thus  concluded. 


he  looked  at  his  watch,  and  found  that  it  was  nearly 
•midnight.  I  thanked  him  most  sincerely  for  the 
pleasure  he  had  afforded  me,  and  after  wishin? 
each  other  "  good  night  and  pleasant  dreams,*^  be 
retired  to  his  lodgings.  I  had  been  so  interested 
in  the  foregoing,  and  other  narratives,  that  the  gra- 
dual melting  of  twilight  into  night  bad  taken  place 
uftheAed  by  me.  Before  I  retired  to  my  mom,  I 
again  admired  the  moss-grown  cottage  over  the 
way,  which  was  a  perfect  picture  of  repose  and 
hi4>piness,  and  considered  for  a  moment  the  sum- 
mer-like character  of  Old  Louis  Olmsted. 

It  was  a  summer  night  of  exceeding  loveliness. 
The  moon  and  stars  were  beaming  and  twinkling  u 
the  cerulean  sky,  mirroring  themselves  on  the  qokt 
bosoms  of  stream  and  lake.  '*The  murmnr  of  voices, 
and  the  peal  of  remote  laughter  no  longer  reached 
the  ear."  The  heavens  were  awake ;  buttheeanh 
was  sleeping.  The  ^^*  topmost  twig  that  looked 
up  at  the  sky"  was  mqtlonless,  for  even  the  xephm 
were  asleep.  The^cene,  the  hour,  and  the  n^t? 
feelings  of  my  heart,  caused  me  to  exclaim,  with 
tearful  eyes  of  joy,  (as  I  left  the  window,)  How 
beautiful  is  this  gay  dressed  world !  how  beantifol 
is  that  human  heart,  which  is  made  white  in  tbe 
blood  of  Jesus !  what  a  great  and  good  Being  is  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe ! 


FRIENDSHIP, 


Politely  inscribed  Uf  Mua  Mary  Amu  Jf***«,  om. 
wkenpaumg  through  theplemeafU  viUage  of  T^ 
mfhanU,  afUr  hming  been  abeetUfowr  yemre. 


I  see  thee  not  as  when  we  met 

In  childhood's  yean,  rememberM  now ; 
Scarce  fifteen  sammers  tben  had  set 

Their  sunligbt  on  thy  beauteous  brow. 


Oh,  what  a  change !    And  can*st  thoo 
The  same  sweet  child  of  modest  mirth  * 

£v*n  Beauty  wondering  bows  to  tbec. 
The  bhght-ey'd  angel  of  the  earth. 

Thoa'rt  blooming  now — to  thee  is  given 
The  beauty  of  those  forms  above  ; 

Thine  eye  is  lit  with  light  from  Heaven, 
And  blist  is  on  thy  lip  of  love. 

But,  ah !  thou  hast  a  charm  refined, 

Far,  far  above  the  aid  of  art ; 
The  virtues  of  thy  heavenly  njind» 

And  friendly  feelings  of  thy  heart. 

Sweet  lady,  let  me  still  enjoy 
Thy  friendship,  dear  as  others*  love ; 

And  may  it  bind,  without  alloy, 
Our  hearts  in  Heav'n'a  high  halls  above;. 

May  bliss  be  thine  in  Beauty's  bowera, — 

A  stranger  still  to  Sorrow's  tears ; — 
And  oh !  may  Friendship's  fairest  flowen. 
Adorn  thy  path  in  future  years, 

1841.  H.  D»»«»»»»' 
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MARY  MUSGROVE  * 

A  TALB  OF  THE  EA.RLT  TIMES  OP  OEOROU. 

Fmptd^  0»  HtMtoriotd  Fact. 

It  was  a  land,  anmarr'd  by  art. 

To  please  the  eye  and  eheer  the  b6art ; 

The  natives'  simple  hnts  were  seen 

Peeping  their  palmy  groTes  between.       BttiHie. 

But  littie  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  interminable  for- 
ests of  Georgia  bad  never  echoed  to  the  woodman's  axe  i 
tbe  fertile  sarannahs  lay  buried  in  the  umbrageous  foliage 
of  cypress  and  palmettos,  where  the  magnolia  and  jasmine 
**  wasted  their  fragrance  on  the  desert  ain"    Then  the 
«2boricinte  of  the  soU  contended  in  sanguinary  conflict,  or 
pac»ued  the  buffalo  and  wild  deer,  where  the  huabandman 
DOW  tills  lis  field,  and  widespread  culture  yields  her  ample 
ator^s.    Where  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  State 
re  ars  her  stately  mansions,  spreads  her  while  canvass  to 
(he  ^e,  and  the  busy  ham  of  enterprise  sends  forth  its 
thoasaod  tones,  there  stood  in  1733  a  solitary  hut  of  the 
first  Aoflo-Sazon  who  had  made  the  soil  of  Georgia  his 
hotne.   He  came  from  the  aJdyoining  province  of  Carolina, 
to  mde  with  the  Indian  for  bis  peltries,  and  becoming  en- 
amo^re^  with  a  maiden  of  the  Creek  nation,  whose  father 
«as  a  white  man,  he  married  her,  obtained  p^rmiHsion  to 
n»itle  among  them,  and  raised  his  humble  cottage  on  the 
boM  bluff  of  Yamacrau.    This  cliff  rises  more  than  forty 
(tct  aiiowe  the  rfver,  in  a  6resccnt  form,  on  tho  southern 
bnsch  of  the  nobte  Savannah,  which  is  here  divided  into 
t^  streams,  by  Hutchison's  island,  like  an  emerald  set  in 
4e  Bii very  waters.    Its  low  flat  grounds,  and  lofty  bay  trees, 
fonaed  bot  a  part  of  the  picturesque  scene ly  from  Yama- 
crau blaff":  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  country  and  river 
is  Its  meaodecing  course  for  many  miles,  with  its  white 
pcUiled  beach,  and  the  woody  island  of  Tybec  at  its  mouth, 
tte  delta  of  sDany  ages.    Looking  westward,  the  river  came 
*>adin$  amongst  the  trees,  laving  their  boughs  in  its  flow- 
n$  taaierwaod  studded  with  little  islands.    From  the  sou- 
thern \fm0ftOM  the  curling  smoke  of  the  Indian  village  that 
^Te  aamc  to  the  bluff;  where  the  bright  palmetto-thatched 
hts  glistened  through  the  dark  foliage  of  the  evergreen 
piae.    This  village  was  separated  from  Yamacrau  bluff  by 
lunall  creiek,  which  long  {>erpctuati>d  the  name  of  "Mus- 
irave,**  the  English  trader,  whose  wife  is  the  subject  of  our 
(tory ;  but  the  O^echee  canal  now  occupies  its  place. 
Sotd  Musgroie  had  buift  his  cabin  on  this  elevated  site, 
ud  found  in  th«  endearments  of  his  black-eyed  Mary,  a 
iappin««s  not  often  realised  in  the  circles  of  wealth  and 
^hion.    She  had  acquired  a  knowledge,  of  her  husband's 
hngnage,  with  that  facility  peculiar  to  her  sex,  and  was 
e&^bled  to  reader  him  important  services  in  bargaining  with 
ber  nation  for  furs.    They  were  seated  together  at  the  door 
of  their  hamble  dwelling,  early  in  February  1733,  in  the  a^ 
icmooDlf  one  of  those  days  not  uncommon  in  this  south- 
em  latitude,  when  Winter  anticipates  the  Spring  by  a  genial 
virmth  and  balmy  softness  in  the  atmospfi«>re,  that  brought 
ferth  the  first  carol  o(  the  birds,  and  the  first  buds  of  the 
season.    In  the  r^ar  of  the  cottage, 

**  A  forest  grand  of  olden  btrtlr,* 
O'ercanopiaJ  the  darkened  eartlr. 
Whose  trees,  growth  of  onreckon'd  timv, 
Rear  o'er  whole  regions  far  and  wid« 

*  As  Che  reader  may  perceive  some  inequality  in  the  style 
«f  this  narrative,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  it  chiefly 
eoiuusu  of  historteal  detail*— and  most  persons  are  aware 
(hat  by  iaterweaviog  such  events  with  the  sketches  of  fan- 
cy—it  is  often  difiealt  to  avoid  the  very  laogaage  and  style 
«f  the  aailMatMe  eoasolted.— [  £tf.  Mms. 


A  cheeker'd  dome  of  lofty  prjde, 

Silent,  solemn,  and  sublime : 
A  pillar'd  labyrinth,  in  whose  trackless  gloom, 
Unguided  feet  might  sttay  till  close  of  mortal  doom." 

In  front  lay  the  scene  we  have  described  at  the  oom- 
mencement  of  onr  narrative:  the  soft  light  glimmered  over 
the  distant  island,  and  the  bosom  of  the  water,  unrippled  by 
d  breese,  reflected  like  a  mirror  the  bright  blue  arch  of 
hesven. 

'*  How  beautiful  is  this  day,"  said  Mnsgrove,  "  and  how 
(^iet  we  live,  compared  with  a  life  in  London,  or  even  ia 
the  colony  of  Carolina— we  hear  not  even  the  barking  of  a 
dog,  and  but  for  this  mocking-bird's  variable  iong,  might 
suppose  onrselvetf  atone  on'  the  earth." 

"  And  are  yon  tired,  John,  of  this  retired  life,  and  wish  to 
return  to  the  bustle  of  the  white  man's  home  f '* 

"  No,  Mary,  I  spoke  rather  with  delight  than  regret  at  my 
situation ;  but  I  was  contrasting  in  my  mind  the  quietude 
of  this  scene,  with  that,  when  your  fathers  of  the  Creek 
nation,  came  like  a  tornado  from  the  West,  and  drove  the 
Uchees  from  their  hunting  grounds  into  the  sea." 

**  I  have  heard  my  mother,"  said  Mary,  **  tell  the  tradition 
of  her  people  being  driven  from  beyond  the  lofty  motutaine, 
where  a  great  river  flows  sonth,  by  a  powerful  nation  called 
the  Natcheea — and  when  they  came  to  this  land,  they  found 
many  small  tribes  who  could  not  stand  before  them — ^bnt 
their  bones  lie  buried  in  these  graver  Qpon  which  you  see 
such  large  trees  growing." 

**  I  thought,"  imid  Mnsgrove,-  *'tbnt  the  gres<  monnd  near 
this  was  the  grave  6f  your  great  Chief  of  the  Lower  Creek 
nation  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  wife,  "  they  say,  it  was  there  he  met 
the  first  white  ntan;  and  when  dyin^,  requested  to  be  bo- 
ried  on  the  spot.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred  smnmeri 
ago,  the  story  goes,  that  flying  canoes  were  seen  on  the 
coast,  which  entered  this  river,  armiM  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  the  pale  men  hmded  on  this  bloff»  all  clothed 
in  metal.  They  told  our  Chiefs  they  had  deAroyed  our 
great  enemy  in  Florida,  for  which  oof  people  loved  them." 

'*Tbis,"  said  Musgrove,  "  is  the  tradition  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  having  taken  the  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Augustine, 
in  1585 ;  ami  it  is  believed  he  landed  at  several  places  on 
the  coast,  and  may  have  stood  on  Yamacrsu." 

"  From  that  time,"  resumed  Mary,  "  the  English  have 
been  dear  tooor  nation ;  and  when  I  first  saw  your  pale  face, 
my  heart  w^as  prepared  to  love  you." 

"  But  I  hope,  Mary,  you  will  not  love  all  the  pale  faces  you 
may  see ;  for  if  the  report  I  heard  when  last  in  Charleston 
be  true,  that  a  colony  is  forming  in  England,  to  settle  south 
of  the  Savannah,  you  may  soon  Sfee  many  of  my  coun- 
try men." 

"  If  any  could  be  lAore  kind  than  yoa,-my  dear  John,  ytm 
might  fear  a  rival ;  but  do  you  see  how  that  vine  clings  to 
the  tree  that  supports  it?  I  am  that  vine,  and  you  are  my 
support.  I  shall  be  glad/  however,  to  welcome  your  people 
to  our  bluff,  because  you  can  then  sell  yottr  ^Hries  with- 
out going  to  Charleston,  or  having  to  leave  tte  so  bng." 

"  Bat,  I  fear,"  said  he,  "my  people  will  embroil  us  with 
your  nation,  and  the  Spaniards  at  St  Aogostine  will  reap 
the  harvest  of  our  indiscretion." 

'*  I  have  always  fears  of  the  Sptniards,"  replied  Mary ; 
*'  they  appear  like  an  inferior  race  to  the  English,  whose 
white  and  red  complexion,  made  me  in  childhood  think 
of  them,  as  a  mixture  of  celestial  and  earthly  natures." 

'*  Your  mother  thought  so  befobe  yon,  Mary  ;  and  I  wish 
you  may  never  have  occasion  to  change  your  opinion." 

At  this  moment  three  boato  were  seen  turning  the  point 
of  the  Tybee ;  and  then  a  ship  with  snils  nU  set,  and  the 
English  flag  floating  from  the  mast. 

What  are  these r  snid  Mosgrove,  ''are  theya«Qat- 
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boats,  or  traders  from  New-England  T  No,  they  must  be  the 
pioneers  of  the  expected  colony." 

His  conjecture  was  right ;  for  ere  the  sun  had  set,  the 
boats  reached  a  point,  at  which  they  began  to  land ;  and 
Masgrove  went  down  to  meet  them,  whilst  Mary  ran  up  to 
the  Indian  village  to  iufoim  the  great  Chief  Tomachichi 
of  the  new  comers.  Runners  went  out  immediately  to  ap- 
prise the  neighboring  tribes ;  and  next  morning  more  than 
fifty  head  men  of  the  Creek  nation  stood  before  the  door  of 
Musgrove*s  cottage.  The  ship  Ann  drew  up  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  shore,  and  pointed  her  ordnance  against  the  bold 
bluff:  the  mounted  rangers  under  Capt.  McPheison  filed 
off  on  the  beach  below,  and  James  £dwaid  C^lethoipe,  ac- 
companied  by  Col.  William  Bull,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Bryan  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  ascended  to  the 
bluff  by  a  winding  path.  As  the  English  approached,  the 
Indians  presented  them  with  the  calumet,  (or  pipe  of 
peace)  and  directed  our  heroine  to  welcome  the  strangers 
to  Yamacrau.  Although  she  spoke  the  language  well,  her 
embarrassment  only  permitted  her  to  say,  **  Our  Chief  bid 
you  welcome"— 'to  which  Gen.  Oglethorpe  replied,  "I 
thank  you,  good  woman,  and  augur  success  to  my  enter- 
prise, in  finding  such  an  interpreter  of  the  kind  feelings  I 
cherish  for  your  people.  Tell  your  chief,  I  am  sent  by  the 
great  King  of  the  English,  to  propose  an  alliance  with  him, 
to  i^n  a  trade  with  his  people,  and  live  with  them,  if  they 
will  give  us  land  Ur  cultivate."  He  then  distributed  pre> 
senttt  to  the  chiefs  and  head  men;  when  Tomachichi,  the 
venerable  Mico,  (King)  stepping  forward^cobed  in  the  man- 
tle of  the  buffalo  and  the  plumage  of  the  Agle ;  his  locks 
whitened  with  age,  but  his  figure  unbent  by  the  scythe  of 
Time,  said ;  "  We  have  heard  of  the  English ;  our  fathers 
told  us  of  a  great  warrior  who  came  over  the  wide  waters, 
more  than  a  hundred  summers  ago,  and  talked  with  our 
chiefs  on  this  bluff;  snd  our  king  requested  to  be  buried  on 
the  spot  where  the  conference  was  held :  there  he  sleeps 
under  that  mound,  but  his  talk  is  still  in  our  hearts,  and  we 
wiU  tell  it  to  oos  children,  as  long  as  the  sun  shall  shine  or 
the  waters  run  in  the  nver."  Gen.  Oglethorpe  then  unroll- 
ing a  parchment  he  held  in  his  hand,  replied ;  **  This  is  Uw 
record  of  that  great  warrior,  which  tells  us  that  he  came  to 
this  river  in*  two  ships,  and  landed  at  a  cliff  ten  miles  dx>ve 
its  mouth ;  that  the  oountcy  was  fine  and  the  people  good ; 
and  we  have  come  to  see  if  he  toid  us  true  ?" 

"  We  are  glad  you  have  come,"  said  the  gseat  chief ;  "  we 
have  much  land,  and  you  have  many  things  that  we  want — 
come  then  and  build  your  wigwams  with  us — we  believe  the 
Great  Spirit  above  has  moved  your  hearts  to  oorae  among 
us,  to  instruct  us  in  what  is  straight ;  I,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creek  nation,  and  of  these  head 
men  of  the  Coweta  and  Cuseta  towns,  do  give  the  people 
of  youx  nation  all  such  lands  as  shall  be  agreed  uprni,  be- 
tween their  beloved  men  and  the  bead  men  of  our  nation, 
to  be  theirs  forever.  Now  you  have  made  us  presents,  and 
here  is  a  little  present  I  give  you,  a  buffalo's  skin  adorned 
on  the  inside  with  the  head  and  feathers  of  an  eagle,  which 
I  desire  you  to  tccept,  because  the  eagle  is  an  emblem  of 
speed,  and  the  buffalo  of  strength ;  the  English  are  swift  as 
the  bird  and  strong  as  the  beast,  since  like  the  former,  they 
flew-over  vast  seas,  to  the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth ;  and 
like  the  hitter,  they  are  so  strong,  that  nothing  can  with- 
•Und  them :  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  soft,  and  signify 
love ;  the  buffalo's  skin  is  warm,  and  signifies  protection ; 
therefore,  I  hope  the  English  will  love  and  protect  our  little 
families." 

This  speech  was  made  by  the  venerable  Mico,  with  the 
buffalo  robe  on  his  arm  and  Mary  Musgrove  by  his- side,  to 
interpret  sentence  by  sentence.  Around  them  were  gathered 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  and  before  them  were  the  English 
officers,  emigranto,  and  the  rangers  on  horseback.  Though 
Mary  was  not  beautiful,  her  dark  eye  and  raven  tresses 


would  have  given  lustre  to  a  hookelier  &oe.  Her  eostsme 
was  a  pleasing  combination  of  savage  and  civilised  taste,— 
a  pink  cambric  vest  laced  up  in  front,  and  a  white  cotun 
petticoat,  was  all  she  wore  of  European  make,  and  over 
these  flowed  a  mantle  of  feathers  of  the  richnt  ploma^r. 
so  beautifully  matted  together,  as  to  represent  booquetji  of 
flowers.  Her  moccasins  were  of  buckskin,  worked  by  her 
own  hands,  and  laced  up  her  ancles  with  gay  libbons  like 
ancient  sandals ;  around  her  neck  and  anns  were  omaawnts 
formed  of  shells  and  beads,  and  her  hair  bound  only  wiiu  \ 
scarlet  fillet,  flowed  unconfined  upon  her  shoulders ;  a  r<c!i 
belt  of  wampum  girded  her  waist,  and  large  pearls  of  ^r 
native  waters  hung  pendant  from  her  ears. 

A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  lodians  oonvcjed 
all  right  and  title  to  the  lands  between  the  Savannah  oM 
Alatamaha  rivers,  extending  west  to  the  head  of  tide  waier, 
and  including  all  the  islands  on  the  coast,  from  Tybee  td 
St.  Simons,  reserving  to  themselves  the  islands  of  Oass- 
baw,  Sapaloe  and  St.  Catherines,  for  the  purpose  of  beM- 
ing  and  fishing.    Also  a  tract  of  land  above  Yamaerao,  ly- 
ing between  Pipemaker's  bluff  and  Pallycbuckob  creek, 
which  they  reserved  for  an  encampment  when  they  caofe  tj 
visit  their  English  friends.  The  Indians  then  returned  to  their 
distant  homes  well  pleased  with  the  bright  baubles  they  cts- 
ried  to  their  squaws  and  papuches ;  and  the  emigr«nts  pp> 
eeeded  to  lay  out  a  town  on  Yamacrau  bluff,  which  they  ckH- 
ed  Savannah.    Tomachichi  retired  to  his  village,  a  few  milts 
up  the  river,  and  the  cottage  of  Musgrove,  so  qoiet  bat  yes- 
terday, became  the  scene  of  noisy  turmoil.  Around  it  the  uU 
forest  was  felled,  foits  were  erected,  and  habitations  reared. 
Poor  Mary  saw  the  sylvan  scenes  of  her  childhood  rapid'y 
changing  their  aspect,  and  sighed  when  the  ivy-twined  ask, 
the  emblem  of  herself  and  hasband,  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
the  new  comers.    From  that  moment  she  desired  to  remove . 
but  the  penetrating  eye  of  Oglethorpe  saw  the  impoctance  d 
retaining  her  as  an  interpreter,  and  discovered  her  infloeBce 
over  the  natives — ^not  so  much  by  her  affinity,  as  by  that  sa. 
periority  of  mind  acquired  by  association  with  eivilisfd 
man.    He  determined  to  secure  her  friendship  by  bestowinf 
on  her  many  valuable  presents,  and  promised  taiwicure  ia 
her  an  annuity  of  £100,  which  he  subaequLBI<|pfcd.  tod 
which  she  ever  afterwards  received.    This  wks  a  haadsoae 
income,  at  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  and  which  coc 
only  enabled  her  husband  to  carry  on  anxHre  lucrative  tnde 
in  peltries,  but  supi^ied  Mary  with  the  means  of  todolga^; 
her  fondness  for  finery— a  feminine  weaknesa  which  » 
elevated  cultuve  or  strength  of  intellect  can  ootarol,  bet 
which  frequently  brings  the  courtly  danse  in  uaeavia^ 
comparison  with  the  savage. 

During  the  summer,  the  colonists  had  ntade  eoasulenbie 
progress  in  their  knpiovemente.  In  laying  out  their  tovre, 
tbey  left  a  broad  strand  between  the  first  row  of  hooses  sad 
the  river  bluff— the  streete  were  wide,  aod  great  aqoarcs 
were  left  at  proper  distances  for  markets  and  military  pa- 
rade. Already  a  public  gvatdeot  was  piepaied  as  ^oxs«rf 
to  supply  them  with  mulberry  trees,  vine^am^olHS;  Lrtt 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  proprietors  to  make  silk  sad 
wine  the  staple  products  of  Geotgia ;  and  every  impiov«- 
ment  had  reference  to  this  end.  But  this  ganlen  cosabimJ 
beauty  and  taste  with  utility ;  it  covered  ten  acres  of  groosd, 
and  lay  eastward' from  the  town  on  a  sloping  deaeent,  vab 
fine  avenues  and  groves  of  native  trees,  among  which  wa* 
the  pride  of  the  south,  the  palmetto,  and  the  beauty  of  ihr 
earth,  the  magnolia  grandiflora. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  colony  had  an  aecc 
of  more  than  three  hundred  Oeiman  proteataats,  fleciBg  fn 
penectttion ;  and  to  delighted  were  they  with  their  eev 
home  in  this  sunny  clime,  that  they  wrote  lo  their  friends  the 
most  ettravagant  descriptions  of  the  spouaneens  gie«tik 
and  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  the  genia]  waimih  and  &»«• 
brity  of  the  atmoephore,  the  indigenous  vine  aaanllwg  a< 
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pore,  ud  all  Batnie  exhibiting  »  bright  memorial  of  a  ter- 
lotrial  pandiae  vsooolamiiiated  by  the  fall : 

**So  sweet  the  air,  ao  moderate  the  clime, 
None  nckly  Uves  or  dies  before  his  time, 
HeaT*]!  sore  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  ancurat 
To  show  how  all  things  were  created  first** 

These  Gennans  built  a  little  Tillage  on  the  banks  of  the 
lirer,  about  twenty -five  miles  above  Savaonah,  and  called  it 
Ebenexer,  where  some  of  their  (losterity  still  reside, 
spedtaft  their  native  language,  cherishing  their  Moravian 
futl),  aad  practising  its  pnre  precepts  with  the  primitive 
suDpltcitf  of  their  ancestors. 

When  Gen.  Oglethorpe  came  to  Georgia,  he  was  thirty- 

fire  jesrs  of  age,  of  a  tall  and  well  proportiored  figure,  with 

tauliury  air,  having  fought  under  the  great  Marlborough, 

aad  aerred  as  aid-de-camp  to  Prince  Eugene ;  but  as  his  com- 

Busston  in  America  was  that  of  Governor  of  the  Colony, he 

wore  tlie  dress  of  a  private  gentleman.    It  consisted  of  a 

scaiiet  coat,  and  white  breeches  with  buckles  at  the  knees 

aod  shoes ;  his  waistcoat,  which  was  without  cape  or  collar, 

extended  nearly  to  the  knees,  and  was  sloped  on  both  sides 

inca  the  fmnt,  being  richly  adorned  with  embroidery.    If 

to  this  be  added  a  white  rambric  stock,  a  three-cornered  hat, 

isd  powdered  hair  terauaating  in  a  queue,  with  rufiSes  at 

tM  bosom  and  hands,  we  shall  have  a  full  Length  portrait  of 

I  conspicuous  personage  in  our  story. 

rofltaebtefaj,  now  in  his  ninety-first  year,  resided  st  his 

lovn  a  few  miles  above  Savannah,  where  he  was  resorted 

to  by  ibe  ehiefs  of  his  nslion,  as  to  a  Patriarch ;  and 

a  he  cat  at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  under  the  shade 

)f  a  spreading  oak,  whose  gnarled  limbs  bent  beneath  the 

m  gray  man  as  it  waved  in  the  wind,  one  might  have 

ffltfined  he  saw  Abraham  under  his  oak  in  the  plains  of 

Vunre,  when  visited  by  the  angels.    Hither  Gen.  Ogle- 

brpe«  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mosgrove,  occasionally  came  to 

alk  with  the  Mioo,  concerning  their  mutual  interests,  and 

0  a<^aire  information  relive  to  the  Indian  territory  and 

ufjua^e.    It  waa  upon  one  of  these  visits,  about  twelve 

aooths  tAu  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Georgia,  that  the 

eeerafciMycf  spread  his  hospitable  board  with  primitive 

impbcity.      Hia  wife,  Soenauky,  brought  venison  and 

txnioy,  with  milk  and  honey,  which  she  disposed  in  earthen 

-tns  upon  the  green  award,  and  girded  herself  an4  served 

'ten,  as  they  sat  upon  tripods  under  the  oak. 

*'  This,"  said  Oglethorpe,  "  is  the  way  our  ancestors  in 

•ritain  ate,  seventeen  hundred  summers  since ;  like  the 

reeks,  they  woie  but  little  clothing  in  a  climate  much 

>!der  than  yours,  and  lived  much  among  the  groves,  he- 

eviflg  that  the  Good  Spirit  dwelt  there." 

"  When  they  died,  then,"  said  the  Mico, "  they  leR  their 

ood  Spirit ;  bat  we  go  to  ours,  if  we  are  good  and  brave." 

"And  we,"  replied  the  General,  "believe  like  you«  and 

ive  teaciien  to  tell  the  people  how  they  may  go  safely." 

**  Wkftn  you  return  to  England,  aend  us  a  teacher ;"  said 

e  Indn^c  **  I  am  too  old  to  leam,  but  my  children  may 

am." 

*'l  am  going  home  very  soon,  and  wish  you  would  go 
ith  me  to  see  our  king,  our  land  and  our  people,"  said 
Hetborpe. 

*'I  would  go,  but  cannot  leave  my  squaw,  my  brother's 
a,  (a  lad  who  stood  by)  and  my  chief  captain,  Hylispilli." 
**  Voa  may  take  them  with  you,  and  we  must  prevail  on 
a^n>vflP&ad  Maiy  to  accompany  us ;  she  will  be  a  tongue 
'  yon  aad  yonr  wi£e,'and  her  husband  will  attend  your 

'*Tha£  U  good  said,  we  will  go  if  Maxy  will,**  aaid 
xiaehicbi  and  Maxy  turned  to  look  at  her  husband,  who 
Btrked,  thai  he  had  relatives  in  England,  and  should  be 
n)  to  oblige  the  Ooveraor. 
Ucordiaig  10  this  um^OMiilv  in  the  nooih  of  April, 


1734,  the  litUe  town  of  Savannah  was  enlivened  by  the 
aoene  of  the  embarkation.  There  was  the  aged  Tomaehi- 
chi  and  hia  wife  Scenauky,hi8  nephew  Tooanahowi,  a  lad, 
his  chief  war-captain,  Hylispilli,  and  the  great  chiefs  Umpea- 
chy  and  Tonohowi,  witli  Mary  as  their  interpreter,  and  her 
hnaband  superintending  the  whole.  Thousands  of  the 
Creeks  had  assembled  to  bid  farewell  to  their  beloved  man, 
(aa  they  called  Oglethorpe,)  and  to  part  with  their  great 
king  and  relations,  with  many  fears  of  never  seeing  them 
again;  indeed,  the  destiny  of  Georgia  was  freighted  in  that 
cargo,  and  the  news  of  their  loss,  would  have  been  the 
aignal  of  retreat  from  her  soil. 

A  change  now  comes  o*er  the  scene,  and  the  native  sons  of 
America  atand  in  the  presence  of  the  British  throne,  encir- 
cled with  aH  the  pomp  and  aplendor  of  the  court.  It  was 
Nature  in  the  presence  of  Art,  or  man  as  he  is,  paying 
homage  to  his  own  capabilities.  There  in  regal  state  sat 
George  II,  aunounded  by  his  nobility,  and  before  them  the 
noblest  specimens  of  the  geitats  komOf  without  education, 
unawed  by  their  inferiority,  or  unembarrassed  by  the  nov* 
elty  of  their  situation.  The  Mico  addressed  the  King  thut^ 
"  This  day  I  see  the  msjesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of 
your  house  and  the  number  of  youf  people.  I  am  come  in 
my  old  dsys,  though  I  cannot  expect  to  aee  any  advantage 
to  myself;  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  the 
Upper  aad  Ijower  Creeks,  that  they  may  be  instructed  in 
(he  language  of  the  English.  These  are  feathers  of  the 
esgle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of  birds,  and  which  flyeth 
round  our  nations*  these  feathers  are  emblems  of  peace  in 
our  land,  and  HM^e  been  carried  from  town  to  town.  We 
have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  yon,  O  great 
King,  as  a  token  of  everiastiog  peace.  O  great  King, 
whatever  words  you  shsll  say  unto  me,  I  will  faithfully  tell 
them  to  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation."  To  which  bis 
majesty  gave  a  most  courteous  answer ;  the  heroine  of  our 
tale  iirterpreting  the  whole.  For  four  months  these  Indiana 
were  entertained  magnificently  at  the  tables  of  the  gran- 
dees, attracting  multitudes  around  them,  "  the  observed  of 
all  observers"  and  no  one  more  favored  than  she  who  could 
answer  all  inquiries.  Mary  was  loaded  with  presents,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  qtieen  than  Scenauky,  whose  age 
rendered  her  less  attractive.  The  time  approached  for 
their  return  to  America,  and  Musgrove  had  been  abaent  for 
some  time  on  a  visit  to  his  relativea  in  Kentshire,  when  the 
news  reached  London  that  he  was  lying  ill.  Mary  has- 
tened to  his  succor.  After  a  few  days  he  appeared  bet- 
ter, and  thought  if  he  could  once  more  get  to  sea  he  should 
soon  be  well.  He  made  an  effort  to  travel,  and  reached 
Gravesend,  but  the  fatigue  was  too  great,  and  he  died  there, 
two  days  before  the  Indians  embarked  for  Georgia. 

Gen.  Oglethorpe  remained  in  England  to  advocate  the  in- 
terest of  the  Colony  before  parliament ;  and  he  procured  the 
passsge  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  brandy  or 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  province  of  Georgia. 
How  different  then  appeared  the  destiny  of  this  State  from 
that  which  awaited  it.  The  imagination  might  have  pic- 
tured ita  appearance  at  the  end  of  a  century,  covered  with 
vineyards  and  mulberry  orchards,  with  Swiss  and  Italian 
cottages  and  silk  factories,  competing  with  the  products  of 
Europe  and  India — but  whether  the  interests  of  the  country 
or  the  virtue  of  the  community,  would  have  been  thereby 
promoted,  are  questions  of  difficult  solution. 

When  Oglethorpe  left  Georgia,  tKc  government  devolved 
upon  the  oldest  magistrate,  named  Thomas  Causton,  who 
being  of  low  origin,  became  intoxicated  with  his  "little 
brief  suthority,"  and  exercised  all  manner  of  oppression. 
"Looks,"  says  McCall  in  his  history,  "were  criminal, 
and  the  grand  sin  of  opposing  justice  to  authority,  was  pun- 
ished without  mercy."  Such  wss  the  state  of  thingaat  Sa- 
vannah when  the  Indians  returned  from  England;  and  their 
disoontenli  aooo  grew  lo  omiaons  signs  of  disloyalty ;  but. 
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old  GansUm  »T«ited  the  odium  from  himself,  by  charsing 
Capt.  Jaa.  Watson  with  stirring  np  animoaities  in  the 
minda  of  the  aatirea,  and  bad  him  indicted  and  biougbt  to 
trial;  Gaiiston  noting  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  witneas, 
advocate  and  judge.  The  jury  retomed  twice  with  a  ver- 
dict  of  acquittali  but  they  were  ordered  to  find  him  guilty 
and  recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court  as  a  lunatic. 
The  intimidated  jury  then  found  him  gmUy  of  lunacy ;  and 
Causlon  ordered  l^i^l  to  priaoni  »vheie  he  remsined  near 
ti^ree  years. 

Gen.  Oglethorpe  arrived  the  second  time,  on  the  Sjth  Feb. 
1736,  accompanied  by  several  young  missionaries  from 
Oxford;  two  of  whom  were  John  and  Charlea  Wesley, 
fresh  from  their  scholastic  studies,  to  encounter  the  pri- 
Tations  of  a  wilderness  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  unJet- 
tered  saTsgea.  And  with  them  came  a  number  of  that 
pious  people,  the  Moravians.  Next  morning  they  all  landed 
on  a  amsli  island,  over  sgainst  Tybee,  where  they  kneeled 
down  and  gave  thanka  to  Him  who  had  safely  guided  them 
to  this  peaceful  shore.  They  then  returned  to  the  ship,  to 
receive  the  numerous  visiters  flocking  from  Savannah  to 
welcome  their  friends,  or  to  gain  intelligence  from  Englsnd. 
There  were  the  Saltsbeigers  from  Ebenezer,  to  meet  their 
kinsmen  fron>  Germany.  And  there  was  old  Causton,  (the 
governor  pro  tem.)  U)  pay  his  res{)ects  to  bis  paramount 
lord,  and  foremost  to  gain  his  ear  end  confidence ;  and  upon 
his  arm  leaned  hia  accomplished  niece  Sophia,  on  whose 
gentle  influence  he  relied,  to  cover  his  own  asperities.  And 
then  came  old  Tomachichi  with  his  head  men,  to  welcome 
their  beloved  man ;  and  with  tbem  came  Kary  Musgrove, 
weeping  aa  if  the  grave  of  her  husband  bad  been  opened  ; 
and  the  wounds  of  her  bruised  spirit  bled  again.  On  her 
return  from  England  ahe  purchased  a  little  farm  on  the  sea 
coast,  known  as  the  Cowpen,  from  having  been  the  place 
where  the  cattle  owned  by  the  first  settlers  was  kepL 
There,  wiih  an  only  brother  named  Griffin,  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement, occasionally  visiting  her  venerable  Mico ;  but  the 
letumof  her  benefactor  brought  her  sgain  into  notice,  and 
rendered  her  services  necessary.  On  this  occasion  she  in- 
terpreted the  first  conversation  of  Mr.  Wesley  with  the  In- 
dians. Mr.  Gharlea  Wesley,  aa  secretary  to  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, accompanied  him  to  Frederica ;  and  John  remained 
with  the  Moravians,  until  a  house  was  prepared  for  him.  It 
was  there  he  received  his  first  lesson  in  the  doctrine,  which 
afterwards  became  the  labor  of  his  life  to  promulgate.  From 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spangenberg,  he  first  heard  that 
startling  question,  *.*  Have  you  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  that 
you  are  a  child  of  God  V*  To  thia  he  could  only  answer, 
"  I  hope  Christ  has  died  to  save  me."  Mr.  Wesley  was  no 
hypocrite,  neither  wss  he  deceived  in  his  own  piety ;  but  like 
the  apostle  Peter,  he  could  say,  "  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  thee,  both  into  prison  and  to  death," — to  vvhom  the 
Lord  replied,  *^  When  thou  art  converted  strengthen  tby 
brethren." 

On  Sunday  the  7th  of  March,  the  rude  courtliouse,  the 
only  place  of  worship  then  in  Savannah,  waa  crowded  with 
a  promiscuous  congregation,  to  witness  the  debut  of  John 
Wesley  in  the  New  World.  His  age  was  then  thirty-three ; 
his  person  tall  and  spare,  but  stamped  with  the  vigor  of 
health ;  and  his  countensnce  open  and  calm ;  for 

"  Like  shadows  on  a  stream,  the  forms  of  life 
Impress  their  characters  on  the  smooth  forehead." 

But  the  audlenee,  we  fear,  were  attrscted  more  by  curiosity 
than  a  desire  to  receive  benefit ;  for  there  were  Germans, 
French  and  Indiana,  who  could  not  comprehend  a  word-~ 
and  there  sat  the  widow  of  Musgrove,  and  near  her  one 
more  fair,  the  pride  of  the  Colony,  the  beautiful  niece  of 
old  Causton.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  young  lady  of 
oultivsted  taste  and  education,  who  had  been  accustomed 
for  soma  time  to  aee  none  but  the  onpplished  sons  of  a 


rude  people,  should  look  with  indifference  oa  i^  «le|tit 
person  of  an  Oxford  scholar  and  an  eloqneat  dirise ;  ud 
we  are  not  censorious  when  we  accuse  Miss  Sophit  o(  rang- 
ing home  that  day,  a  more  tender  impressionsf  die  ipeikir 
than  of  hia  doctriqet . 

**  This  missionary,"  said  she  to  her  onde,  u  tky  re- 
turned home  from  the  service ;  "this  cleigrman  bai  uirau 
of  too  high  an  order  to  throw  away  on  mimoatry  Ubor 
among  savages,  and  if  I  were  you,  nnde,  I  woaU  by  lad 
keep  him  here." 

**  It  is  Gov.  Oglethoipe's  wish  to  detsin  him,"  iq>1ied 
Causton,  "but  I  fear  he  is  too  strict  with  the  nlei  of  tbi 
church,  and  will  throw  a  restraint  upon  oor  ianoecat  pin- 
surcs." 

**  But  I  will  try  to  laugh  him  oat  of  such  entlmian, 
dear  uncle,  if  you  will  penuade  him  that  it  it  oM  ofeio 
go  amongst  the  Indians,"  said  Sophy;  to  which  be  aaivcRd- 

"  I  will  see,  my  child,  what  can  be  done ;"  ud  by  lis 
time  they  had  reached  the  door  of  their  dweHiag. 

The  12th  of  Marrh  was  a  bright  spring  daj,  with  iBtk 
softness  of  May  in  its  temperature, 

^'  The  dark,  friese-coated,  hoarse,  teeth<haUering  bmmkIl 
Hath  borrow*d  zephyr's  voice,  and  ga^  upon  them 
With  blije  voluptupus  eyc"-rr 

The  early  flowers  began  to  bloom,  and  the  low  gnan^iif 
the  public  garden  looked  verdant  with  vegetation.  Tliitkeri 
in  the  afternoon,  the  citisena  resorted,  asd  Mr.  Wdey 
went  there  accompanied  by  Mr.  Causton,  who,  thoofh  i  it- 
rant  over  inferiors,  was  a  aycophant  to  snperiofs.  Here  tixv 
met  with  Mrs.  Causton  and  her  niece,  and  here  that  Bcqm- 
tance  was  formed  which  ended  so  unhappily  to  tbc  pvuet 

When  Gen.  Oglethorpe  returned  to  Savannah,  Mr.  >*«• 
ley  urged  the  original  object  of  his  mission  to  Geonit-^ 
carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  natives;  but  he  wu told  "vn 
cannot  leave  Savannah  without  a  minister  to  fill  yourpla«' 
And  all  hia  subsequent  attempU  to  prosecute  bis  prismTpttf' 
pose  were  met  with  similar  objections.  In  the  DietatiBe,M 
frequent  visits  to  Mr.  Cauaton*a  had  attraeted  pobbe  a»a- 
tion ;  and  rumor,  with  her  thousand  tongoes,  tpaJK  of  '<o** 
and  marriage  between  the  young  ooople— ontit  Vr.  Drl** 
motte,  Wesley's  cdleague  in  the  mission,  thougbt  be «« 
in  the  lady 

*f  Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance ;" 
and  asked  his  friend  if  he  intended  to  many  MinSofV 
Mr.  Wesley  evaded  the  question ;  but  upon  eoofBto** 
with  his  Moravian  friends,  who  had  lived  longer  ii  tk  Co- 
lony than  himself,  "he  was  advised  to  proceed  bo  fi«»< 
in  this  business ;"  and  he  pledged  himself  to  ooafofn  v>^ 
advice. 

That  Mr.  Wesley  was  tenderly  attached  lo  this  J«r< 
lady  there  is  no  doubt ;  hut  that  he  ever  proposed  mamiff. 
there  is  not  the  least  evidence ;  neither  can  there  be  tfT 
blame  imputed  for  such  an  attachment,  slthosgk  it  bitK<i 
the  theme  of  all  his  revilen. 

Mr.  Charics  Wesley  retomed  to  EngUnd  is  7u)t.  0 
bearer  of  despatches  from  Gov.  Oglethorpe  to  the  Trw- 
tees,  leaving  his  brother  with  the  Rev.  Messia  Deli«« 
snd  Ingham,  projecting  plans  for  the  dif&isioasf  kaos>o^ 
among  the  untutored  natives ;  but  the  want  of  piecepwrt 
in  the  Indian  langusge  presented  an  insopenkle  difKo:^ 
in  the  way  ;  and  the  absence  of  Mary  Musgiore.atfap^'^ 
her  residence  or  accompanying  her  oountrymea  at  «■  ^^ 
preter  on  all  important  affain  with  the  governor,  left  IJ«« 
no  alternative  but  patiently  to  wait  the  developsea"  ^ 
time.  Mr.  Ingham,  however,  projected  s  plas  of  v^^ 
instruction ;  and  procured  the  consent  of  the  Indiawb>  u 
building  a  house  for  that  puipoM  at  Irene,  which  was  ob^ 
a  mile  from  the  G»wpens.  It  stood  on  a  ssmU  tvaai  uK. 
in  a  fertile  plain,  not  far  fn>m  the  mouth  of  the  ^^^ 
and  was  designed  to  emhnuDe  aoon  instmoiiaa  is  NP<^ 
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Ima^  with  the  radiments  of  an  English  education.    The 

bomte  Ud  jiut  been  complvted ;  the  achool  was  to  open  with 

the  year  1737,  and  Mary  Hiaagnite  was  to  be  an  aseiatant 

teaekr,  or  interpreter  to  the  children.    She  had  agreed  also 

to  bond  foch  children  as  might  come  from  a  distance ;  and 

her  iafluaoe  OTer  the  fotore  prospects  of  the  institution, 

mdered  it  important  to  win  her  to  the  Christian  faith,  if 

possible ;  for,  although  she  had  heard  Mr.  Wesley  preach, 

ud  had  interpreted  fer  him  in  frequent  conTersations  with 

hex  people,  she  had  never  erinced  the  slightest  disposition 

to  become  a  Christian.    But  before  the  school  opened,  Mr. 

Wesley  tnd  Mr.  Detamotte  determined  to  try  their  influ- 

eace  ooce  more,  hoping,  through  her,  not  only  to  do  good 

to  the  lodian  youth,  bijt  to  apread  the  Gospel  among  the 

whck  Creek  nation.    With  this  view,  in  the  month  of  De- 

eeoiher,  they  set  out  with  a  guide  to  walk  to  the  Cowpens, 

adistanoeof  aixHit  ten  miles,  through  an  almost  trackless 

wilderaeii ;  but  sfterihey  had  traTelled  scTeral  hours,  their 

guide  told  them  plainly,  he  knew  not  where  he  was.  Hoping 

mil  however  to  find  their  way,  they  went  on  until  they 

came  to  a  cypress  swamp.    It  was  then  too  late  to  return  to 

Savaoaah  that  night ;  and  uiged  forward  by  neceasity,  they 

pluoied  into  the  water  op  to  their  breasts  and  reached  the 

otkrtide  with  safety,  but  only  to  increase  their  dilemma, 

fot  not  eren  the  wild  deer  had  made  a  path  there.    The 

ihades  of  erening  began  to  gather  thick,  and  the  frost  to 

Mif  ea  their  wet  clothing.    At  length, 

'* Night,  sable  goddess !  from  her  ebon  throne. 

In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 

Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world  ;*' 

TVf  laid  down  upon  the  saturated  earth,  without  a  fire 
to  frigfaten  off  the  prowling  wolf,  and  slept  till  the  morning 
viumit  sustaining  injury.  In  a  few  hours,  they  arrived 
It  Un.  MusgroTe*s.  Here  they  found  sereral  of  the 
Creek  nation,  who  had  bipughttheir  children  tp  be  schooled 
■t  Irene ;  and  as  it  waa  now  Chpatmas  eve,  Mjr.  Wesley 
explained  to  them  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  and  the  plan  of 
lairation.  He  dwelt  upon  the  acenes  at  Gethsemene  and 
It  CijTan.  Bi|^  to  mep,  acc^stoo^ed  to  torture  their  ene- 
cues,  ana  endure  death  without  a  groan,  little  pity  could 
le  awakened  for  a  suffering  Saviour.  To  Mary,  however, 
the  Mrangest  appeals  were  made ;  and  with  what  auccess, 
»e  m9J  infer  from  the  aequel  of  our  narrative. 

A  sboit  time  before  this,  the  Spanish  governor  of  St. 
iojiKtine  in  Fknida,  sent  Commissioners  to  demand  that 
tW  Eoglish  ahould  immediately  OTacoate  the  territories  of 
Georgia,  but  Gar.  Oglethorpe  not  wishing  them  to  see  the 
veakness  of  his  defences,  met  them  at  Jykill  island,  where 
^  pitched  two  magnificent  tents,  and  there  held  a  confer- 
»ce  with  Don  Carlos  Dempsey  and  J)on  Pedro  Lamberto. 
Uaberto  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  well  bred  though 
ATD  in  Florida,  and  had  never  been  to  Europe.  Demp- 
ey  was  a  proud  and  lofty  Spaniard,  with  the  arrogance  of 
oe  nised  from  obscurity.  They  opened  their  commission 
ly  suting,  **  that  Don  Francisco  del  Moral  Sanches  Ville- 
;as.  Governor  of  his  Catholic  Majeaty*a  dominions  of  Flo- 
ida,  daimed  by  right  of  gift  from  his  holiness  the  Pope, 
lit  the  territory  souUi  of  SaTsnnah  river;  and  they  re- 
[oired  that  the  British  should  forthwith  retire  from  all  the 
oostfy  south' of  St.  Helma  sound."  To  this  Oglethorpe 
ef^ed,  that  they  might  by  the  same  right  claim  all  the  con- 
ioent  of  America,  as  he  belicTed  it  would  come  under  a 
eaeral  giant  c^  his  Holiness,  to  the  King  pf  Spain.  Noth- 
ag  was  ooneloded  on  that  day ;  and  the  next  day,  the  corn* 
stnioneTS  were  invited  to  dine  on  bo^  of  the  aloop-of- 
»ar  Hawk,  Capt.  Qascoigne,  then  lying  in  Jykill  sound, 
^hen  they  came  on  board,  they  were  astonished  at  the 
liliia^  amy  that  aurrounded  them.  A  company  of  highland- 
n  from  Inremess  (now  Darieo),  which  had  arrived  during 
he  Bighf ,  all  4feaaed  ia  their  plaidt  nith  taigets  and  broad- 


swords, lined  the  ship  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  an  in- 
dependent  company  of  volunteers  were  marshalled ;  whilst 
the  sailors  manned  the  shrouds  and  kept  sentry  with  drawn 
cutlasses.  If  this  scene  intimidated  the  Spaniarda,  how 
much  more  had  they  to  apprehend  from  another  source  that 
day !  The  Spanish  government  of  St.  Augustine,  had  been 
at  constant  war  with  the  Creek  nation  ;  and  the  sloop  Hawk 
had  been  ordeied  down,  as  much  for  the  protection  of  the 
commissioners  againt  the  Indians,  aa  for  the  safety  of  the 
Engliah  against  Spanish  treachery.  Whilst  they  were 
at  dinner,  and  the  sun  sinking  towards  the  horixbn,  there 
was  an  alarm  given  of  Indian  canoes,  in  warlike  display 
approaching.  Their  feathered  ensigns  floated  in  the  air ; 
and  their  bright  rermilion  faces  glistened  in  the  sun,  with  a 
fearful  glare.  The  Spaniards  looked  dismayed,  and  even 
Gen.  Oglethorpe  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to  restrain 
them.  But  his  fears  were  calmed  when  he  saw  that  Toma- 
chichi  was  in  command,  and  Mary  Musgrove  with  her  bro- 
ther Gri6Sn  in  company.  Then  they  were  permitted  to  come 
on  board  the  aloop.  They  were  all  dressed  in  their  war 
equipment,  and  immediately  demanded  juatice  of  the  com* 
missioners  for  murders  committed  by  the  Spaniah,  and  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  redress ;  but  Mr.  Oglethorpe  was  not  so 
fortunate  in  his  negociations,  for  the  Spaniards  returned, 
leaving  the  English  in  apprehension  of  immediate  hostilities. 

Gen.  Oglethorpe  now  prepared  to  return  to  England,  to 
obtain  a  force  equal  to  the  exigency ;  and  on  his  arrival  there 
raised  a  regiment,  which  arrived  in  Georgia,  in  Sept.  1738; 
and  with  that  regiment,  designed  for  the  defence  of  the 
Colony,  came  two  persons,  who  at  different  periods  were 
near  destroying  its  founder  and  its  libeny.  One  was  a 
Catholic  aoldier  who  bad  been  atationed  at  Gibraltar  and 
spoke  Spanish ;  the  other  was  the  Chaplain,  named  Thomaa 
Bosomworth,  who,  under  the  sacred  gown,  carried  an  am- 
bition that  thought  it 

*'  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  serve  in  heaven.*' 

But,  ere  we  enter  on  hia  history,  we  must  notice  other 
clefgymen  as  unlike  him, 

*'  As  an  Angel  to  a  satyr.*' 

When  Gen.  Oglethorpe  was  in  Savannah,  preparing  to  sail 
for  England,  he  said  to  Mr.  Wesley  one  day,  as  a  company 
of  Indians  were  passing  by ;  **  Do  you  see  that  tall  fellow  at 
their  head,  marked  with  red  paint?  He  will  shoot  any  man 
in  this  Colony  for  a  bottle  of  rum."  And  the  next  morning, 
as  Wesley  was  reading,  with  his  back  to  the  window,  he 
suddenly  found  his  light  obstructed ;  and  turning  round,  saw 
the  painted  Indian  looking  at  him.  He  stepped  to  the  door, 
invited  him  in,  and  offered  him  something  to  eat.  The 
savage  surveyed  him  for  some  time ;  then  threw  down  his 
gun,  clasped  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  him.  Af^er  he 
was  gone,  and  whilst  Wesley  pondered  what  it  could  mean, 
the  General  entered  and  said ;  "Were  you  intimidated  by 
the  Indian  7  I  did  not  send  him  to  harm  you,  but  to  show 
you  how  imprudent  it  might  be  in  my  absence  to  provoke 
the  anger  of  others."  And  next  day,  when  about  to  embark, 
he  said  to  old  Causton ;  "As  you  regard  my  favor,  take  heed 
that  you  do  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Wesley."  We  ahall  see 
in  the  sequel,  how  this  advice  was  observed. 

After  the  departure  of  Oglethorpe,  Causton  agaidi  ruled 
the  ascendant ;  and  since  Wesley's  visits  to  his  niece  had 
been  less  frequent  than  formerly,  hia  conduct  had  become 
more  coldly  polite.  Mias  Sophia  continued,  however,  a 
deroot  member  of  the  church ;  and  although  it  waa  evident 
that  her  cheek  had  lost  its  bloom,  and  a  tinge  of  melan- 
choly ahaded  her  brow,  yet  no  one  dared  to  say  she  had 
been  crossed  in  love,  for  fear  of  her  uncle's  wrath.  In  the 
following  spring,  she  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Williamson ; 
and  with  the  cares  of  her  new  state,  neglected  her  religious 
duties.  Mr.  Wesley  ss  her  pastor,  admonished  and  re- 
pioTsd,  and  oUimately  refused  her  the  Sacrament  of  the 
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Lord'fl  Sopper.  This  produced  an  open  rapture  between 
her  uncle  and  Wealey .  Tbe  latter  wrote  nnote  to  Mr.  Cans- 
ton  in  justification  of  his  course,  and  appealed  to  the  ru- 
brics of  the  church  for  the  rale  of  his  action.  But  when  the 
old  tyrant  read  the  paper,  he  dashed  it  on  the  floor,  and 
his  pipe  fell  from  his  mouth  as  he  Tociferated ;  **  f  am  the 
person  that  am  injured.  The  affront  is  to  me,  and  I  will 
espouse  the  cause  of  my  niece.  My  Sophy  to  be  used  thus ! 
I  am  ilNused,  and  will  have  satisfaction,  if  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  I  have  drawn  the  sword,  and  will  never  sheath 
it  till  I  have  revenge." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  a  warrant  was  served  on  "  John 
Wesley  to  answer  William  Williamson  and  Sophia  his 
wife,  for  defaming  the  said  Sophia,  and  refusing  to  admin- 
iater  to  her  the  Lord*s  Supper  ;*'  and  he  was  conducted  im- 
mediately before  the  bailiff  of  Savannah,  to  answer  the 
charges;  there  were  Williamson,  the  complainant,  and 
Causton,  the  real  prosecutor;  but  Mr.  Wesley  refused  to 
recognise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  civil  magistrate  in  an  eccle- 
siastical ease,  and  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  on  the 
charge  of  defamation.  At  that  court  Mr.  Causton  had 
provided  a  packed  grand  jury  knovmn  to  be  unfriendly 
to  Wesley,  and  hostile  to  all  religion.  To  this  jury,  Mr. 
Causton,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  gave  a  long  and  ear- 
nest chaiige,  to  beware  of  spiritual  tyranny ;  and  presented 
a  list  of  grievances,  too  trifling  to  deserve  notice ;  but  a 
pliable  majority  wei«  found  in  that  body,  to  find  ten  bills 
of  indictment.  This  was  met  by  a  report  from  the  minority 
of  the  grand  jury,  rejecting  every  bill ;  and  stating  "  that  the 
whole  charge  against  Mr.  Wesley  is  an  artifice  of  Mr. 
Causton's.** 

From  August  until  December,  Mr.  Wesley  attended  every 
court ;  and  urged  them  to  prosecute  the  charge  of  defaming 
Mrs.  Williamson ;  but  their  object,  which  was  to  annoy, 
could  be  better  attained  without  a  verdict ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore postponed  from  time  to  time,  until  Mr.  Wesley's  min- 
isterial usefulness  was  paralyzed.  After  consulting  with 
his  friends,  he  posted  in  the  great  square  an  advertisement, 
to  this  effect :  that  not  being  able  to  procure  a  hearing  after 
attending  at  six  or  seven  courts,  whilst  calumnies  had  been 
freely  circulated  against  him  in  all  the  pliers  in  America, 
hia  further  residence  in  Georgia  waa  rendered  unnecessary, 
and  he  should  therefore  leave  it  on  Monday  the  2nd  of 
Peoerober.  On  that  morning  the  magistrates  sent  for  him, 
and  demanded  bail. 

"  What  bail  ?"  said  Mr.  Wesley. 

**  Your  bond  for  X50 ;"  replied  Causton. 

**  Sir,"  said  Wesley ;  "  You  use  me  very  ill ;  I  will  give 
neither  bond  nor  bail." 

In  the  afternoon  an  order  was  published  forbidding  any 
one  to  assist  him  in  leaving  the  province ;  but  at  6  o'clock 
the  tide  lieing  favorable,  he  left  Georgia  with  three  friends, 
after  a  residence  of  one  year  and  nine  months. 

The  day  before  Mr.  Wesley  arrived  in  England,  the  Kev. 
George  Whitefield  sailed  from  there,  and  landed  in  Georgia 
in  May  1738.  ITnlike  his  predecessor  in  the  rigid  obser- 
vance of  rituals  and  rabrics,  he  threw  open  the  portals  of 
salvation ;  and  proclaimed  the  Gospel,  not  only  from  the 
pulpit,  but  in  the  shady  grove,  aud  wherever  he  could  pro- 
cure an  audience.  He  found  the  door  to  the  savages  closed 
against  him  as  it  had  been  to  Wesley,  and  the  school  at 
Irene  in  a  languid  and  unprofitable  condition ;  but  it  sug- 
gested to  him  the  plan  of  an  asylum  for  orphans,  which,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James  Habersham,  flour- 
ished for  thirty  years,  and  afforded  support  to  hundreds  of 
destitute  children.  Mr.  Whitefield  in  his  ministerial  labors 
in  Georgia,  was  rather  a  meteor  than  a  star  to  illume  the 
way  to  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  which  shone  with  a  reful- 
gence too  bright  for  ordinary  vision,  and  was  followed  by  a 
KnewM  almost  chaotic, 
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stationed  it  principally  at  St.  Sinons*  and  tt  Fredenct, 
a  small  but  strongly  fortified  town  sitnated  oa  tbe  wmen 
side  of  the  islsnd  on  an  elevated  site,  with  a  onnb  ia  in 
front  and  a  prairie  in  its  rear,  extending  to  a  thick  wood- 
land which  separated  it  from  the  fi»rt  tbtt  eoomndedtk 
bay.  Just  in  the  edge  of  this  forest,  where  the  Mties 
branches  of  the- tulip-tree  or  the  magnolia  were  wnjipd 
with  jasmines  and  honeysuckles,  stood  the  kiunbie  rn< 
dence  of  the  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  Sovdi- 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  In  the  front  of  hit  bone  by  ibe 
green  prairie  covered  with  cattle  and  the  white  boon  «f 
the  distant  town  sparkling  in  the  son,  and  ia  its  rev  iIm 
dark  forest,  through  which  a  road  had  been  cot  aboittvo 
miles  to  the  bay,  along  which  was  a  narrow  waj  tothr  int 
at  the  south  end  of  tbe  island.  This  waa  tbe  only  wutim 
approach  to  Frederica,  for  that  by  water  was  so  ciitaiioa 
that  the  sailors  called  it  •*  the  Devil's  Elbow."  TbiiiaMi 
became  the  Thermopylae  of  Georgia,  where  Bfty  bigbhadm 
and  four  Indians  defended  their  country  against  terail 
thousand  Spaniards  in  1742,  and  saved  the  Cokny  of 
Georgia  from  the  imminent  danger  of  anntbilation. 

One  day  in  the  autumn  of  1739,  when  Gen.  Ogtetborpc 
was  organising  his  forces  on  St.  Simons*,  ia  apprcbeasn 
of  Spanish  invasion,  three  soldiers,  who  had  been  t!  G^ 
raltar  and  who  were  catholics,  approached  bim  at  if  to  nb 
some  complaint ;  when  one  of  them  fired  at  bus,  Hue  btS 
passing  over  his  shoulder,  but  so  near  that  tbe  powder 
burned  his  face :  another  preaented  his  piece  and  atuo^ttd 
to  fire,  but  failed ;  the  third  thrust  at  him  with  his  (void, 
which  the  General  successfully  parried  and  laid  tbe  n>iut 
corpse  at  his  feet.  The  others  attempted  toescape.batvrn 
arrested,  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be  iliA 
Whilst  the  founder  of  the  Colony  was  tbnt  in  peril  of  b 
life,  its  warmest  aboriginal  friend  lay  expiring  at  his  nllaj: 
of  Yamacrau.  ToTnachi<^hi  died  on  the  ISih  Oct  l*^.  a 
the  ninety-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  last  words  to  ifl 
people  were,  "  Be  friends  to  the  Engliab,  and  bory  w 
amongst  them  in  Savannah."  And  there  he  sleeps  in  Prr* 
cival  aquare,  where  Georgia  should  raise  to  bis  oemon  > 
mound  as  high  as  that  which  bears  the  Belgiaa  Iva  os 
the  field  of  Waterloo. 

When  Gen.  Oglethorpe  resided  st  Frederica,  it  wis  »• 
cessaiy  that  his  "dragoman"  (interpreter)  abooW  !»«« 
him  ;  and  Mary  Mnsgrove  had  therefore  left  bet  reiireaMi 
at  the  Cowpen,  to  figure  in  the  circles  of  a  fortiW  t*"*- 
where  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  ChtpUaiti' 
the  regiment,  Thomas  Bosoraworth.  Although  she  td 
resisted  the  reproofs  of  Wesley  and  the  ehxiaeser  of 
Whitefield,  to  become  a  Chistian,  yet  this  presented  m  tv- 
rier  to  tbe  charities  of  the  pious  Chaplain,  whose  Itbeni 
faith  embraced  tbe  heathen  in  his  love,snd  Uiightbert 
new  version  of  the  text,  "  be  ye  not  unequally  yoked  vw 
unbelievers."  But  there  was  no  inequality  when  Tbm* 
Bosomworth  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Hmpvn. 

After  the  termination  of  ihe  Spanish  war.  Gea.  (¥<■ 
ihorpe  was  called  home  (in  1743,)  to  take  ownmtBd  of  ii< 
horse,  against  Charles  Edward  Stuart  the  Pretender:  iw 
never  again  returned  to  Georgia.  Causton  ^  ^***  ||U 
moved,  for  mal-practice  in  office,  three  years  befoff:** 
William  Stephens  was  left  as  first  magistrate  »*^^''^ 
when  Mary  Musgrove  became  Mary  Bosomworth.  Hi* 
erto,  her  services  to  Georgia  had  placed  her  anwagst  its  t»- 
nefactors  ;  and  had  she  never  known  this  ambitioes  pne* 
her  name  might  have  descended  to  posterity  assoatled  ros 
that  of  Pocahontaa,  as  one  of  the  providential  insira»esi» 
of  American  colonisation. 

About  three  years  after  our  heroine  became  Mn-  B«* 

worth,  there  came  to  Frederica,  where  she  resided,  9er» 

teen  Indian  chiefs  of  her  own  nation  (the  Oeeb),  «- 

whom  her  husband  now  claimed  afilislioB  bf  """^ 
and,  like  tlM  fiend  IB  tbi  gtidn  of  £dsa.  hea|ipbBd  huBico 
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0  insiil  into  the  nunds  of  theae  simple  children  of  nature, 
kt  glow  of  ambitkm,  the  avarice  of  wealth,  and  the  love  of 
»«er.  He  spoke  of  their  valor  and  renown  in  arms,  of 
ities  and  distinetions  proportioned  to  their  merit,  and  called 
beo  Kings ;  said  that  tbejr  were  bom  to  command ;  and  if 
hey  would  sMame  the  supreme  power,  the  wealth  of  the 
Zn^  nation  would  be  theirs  ;  that  they  could  then  dispose 
rt'thrirltnd,  of  which  they  could  spare  enough  to  enrich  (hem 
nth  the  white  man's  luzuriee.  The  other  chiefs  he  said 
roald  iwt  resist  their  authority  if  they  were  united ;  and 
0  that  end  he  proposed  they  should  elect  one  of  themselves 
0  Doperor  of  the  Creek  nation,  with  supreme  power. 
The  J  aeoordingly  held  a  council,  and  proclaimed  Malat- 
ie  C^iya  their  natural  Prince  and  Emperor.  Malatche 
>3i  already  a  Miroof  high  standing  in  his  nation,  and  well 
Qited  to  answer  Bosom  worth's  purpose.  He  therefore  pro- 
KMed  U>  hare  him  erowned  in  imperial  form,  with  royal 
:er«B»Bies,aDd  a  public  recognition  by  the  English  autbori- 
ies ;  and  to  this  end  prepared  a  paper  to  be  acknowledged 
ly  them,  as  follows : 

**  Fr^kricoj  in  Georgia,  Dec,  14<Aj  1747. 

"*  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we, 
Simpeopy,  War  King,  of  the  Cowetas,  his  Xand  seal. 

rkloekpahahi.  Head  Warrior  of  the  said  town, 
tfoxumgi,  King  of  Etchitas, 

s«i^,  Head  Warrior  of  the  Etchitas  and  Actithilki,  " 
'iocoliche,  King  of  Osuchees, 
ippalya  and  Ischaboaga,  Beloved  Men  of  Nipky, 
iuBJoopachi,  Warrior  of  the  said  town, 
Poiieth,  War  King  of  Chehaws, 
•VhjiDQeaehi  and  Etowah,  Warriors  of  said  town, 
lahelalbi,  Beloved  Han  of  the  Cusetas, 
>€h«yah,  Wairior  of  the  said  town,  and 
'^"tocholhalleachi,  Yahulla  Mice,  of  the  Tiskugas,  having 
^  power  by  the  laws  of  our  nation  to  conclude  every 
iiiBf  for  the  towns  we  represent,  do  hereby  acknowledge 
(iUTCHB  Ofita  Mice,  to  be  our  rightful  and  natural 
nace.  And  we  likewise  farther  acknowledge  that  by  the 
iws  of  our  aaHoo,  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  stand  by, 
^fy  and  confirm  every  act  and  deed  of  his,  as  much  as  if 
e  oQiselves  were  present ;  and  we  therefore  make  this 
liblic  declaration  to  all  subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
■ntain,  that  Malatche  Opiya  Mico,  has  full  power  and  au- 
>onty,u  our  natural  prance,  to  transact  alt  affairs  relating 
'ovrnatimi,  and  firmly  and  fully,  to  all  intents  and  parpo- 
9,  u  we  the  whole  nation  might  or  could  do  if  present. 
>  confinnation  of  which  presents,  we  have  hereunto  set 
ir  hands  and  affixed  our  seals  in  behalf  of  the  different 
>"V  we  represent,  the  day  and  date  above  written. 
"  Signed  and  sealed  m  the  presence  of  Alexander  Heron  r 
WBM  McKoy,  and  others." 

"niia instrament  being  signed  and  witnessed  indue  form, 
fatatche  requested  that  a  copy  of  it  might  be  sent  over  to 
«  King  of  England  for  his  sanction,  and  to  have  it  put  on 
wid  among  the  archives  of  the  Colony. 
Bosonworth  afterwards  had  it  proved  by  Alexander  He- 
%  before  Charles  Wright,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  South* 
sroiina,  and  recorded  in  the  secretary's  office  of  that  state. 
E^rythiog  being  now  prepared  for  his  purpose,  the  insi- 
'<^  Chaplain  addressed  himself  to  Che  new  made  Empe- 
*f,  with  strong  chums  for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  bis  ele- 
^tKm;  and  by  the  additional  consideration  of  a  few  guns, 
istoU  and  vermilion,  induced  him  to  sign  a  deed  of  con- 
^anee  as  "  Emperor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creek  na- 
^  to  Thomas  and  Mary  Bosorowortb,  warranting  and 
efeadtng  to  the  said  Thomas  and  Mary,  all  those  tracts  of 
ind  known  by  the  name  of  Hussoope  or  Ossabaw,  Cow- 
7?«e  or  St.  Catharine's  and  Sapelo  islands,  with  their 
Ppvrtenances,  dtc.,  to  their  heirs  and  assigns,  as  long  as 
^  iun  shall  shine,  or  the  waters  run  in  the  rivers." 


"  Signed  on  the  4th  day  of  the  windy  moon,  corresponding 
to  the  14th  of  December,  the  very  day  of  the  coronation." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  these  islanda  were  reserved 
by  the  Indians,  in  their  first  treaty  with  Gen.  Oglethorpe, 
and  now  formed  a  princely  estate  to  the  grantees  ;  for  tko 
tribes  knew  nothing  of  the  conveyance,  and  were  incapablo 
of  resistance,  had  they  been  so  disposed.  In  this  transaction, 
Mary  had  performed  only  a  passive  part,  acting  only  as  in- 
terpreter for  her  husband  ;  but  her  intercourse  with  Europe- 
ans had  deprived  her  of  that  native  simplicity  that  belonged 
to  her  early  character,  without  contributing  any  of  the  mo- 
ral advantages  derived  from  civilization.  She  was  more 
wise,  but  less  virtuous ;  and  the  accession  of  wealth  by  the 
possession  of  these  islands,  led  her  into  great  extravagance, 
and  ultimate  ruin. 

To  stock  this  large  domain,  required  ample  means,  or 
credit ;  and  as  Bosomworth  had  neither  in  Georgia,  he  pur- 
purchased  cattle  from  the  planters  of  Carolina  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  upon  credit ;  but  as  the  mal-administration 
of  the  Colony  not  only  prevented  new  comers,  but  drove 
away  many  settlers,  there  was  but  little  demand  for  stock ; 
andwith  the  increasing  extravagance  of  his  wife  in  jewelry 
and  fine  clothing,  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
pressed  by  the  bailiff  for  debts  he  could  not  pay.  There  is 
no  adage  more  certain  than  that  "one  crime  leads  to  ano- 
ther ;"  and  this  ambitious  priest  determined  to  cover  bis 
liabilities  by  sweeping  the  whole  territory  of  Georgia.  It 
was  a  bold  conception,  and  came  near  to  accomplishment 
by  means  the  most  improbable.  He  said  to  Mary ;  "  Do  you 
know  that  you  are  an  elder  sister  of  Malatche,  whose  ma- 
ternal great  grandfather  was  King  of  the  Creeks,  and  pos* 
sessor  of  all  the  country  from  Savannah  to  Florida.*' 

Mary  replied;  "She  knew  that  her  mother'a  father 
was  a  great  warrior ;  but  as  women  have  no  distinction  in 
savage  life,  she  had  never  inquired  any  further  concerning 
her  parentage ;  but  she  was  surely  not  a  sister  of  Malatche." 

**  You  must  not  say  so,"  said  her  husband ;  **  for  1  can 
persuade  the  Emperor  that  you  are  ;  and  as  his  elder,  you 
may  claim  the  supreme  power,  with  an  undisputed  title  to 
the  whole  of  Georgia." 

The  prize  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  And  a  meeting 
of  all  the  Creeks  was  immediately  summoned ;  and  a  private 
interview  was  held  with  Malatehe,  to  prepare  him  for  the 
denouement.  Bosomworth  told  him  he  had  just  made  the 
important  discovery  of  the  very  near  relationship  between 
himself  and  Mary,  and  that  henceforth  their  interests  and 
destiny  should  be  inseparable. 

"The  Creek  nation,"  said  be  >  " liave  acknowledged  yotf 
their  Emperor,  and  it  ahall  be  your*s  forever,  but  you  cai¥ 
rise  no  higher;  and  now,  if  you  will  acknowledge  my  wife 
as  your  sister  and  senior  before  all  your  people,  and  call  on 
them  to  sustain  her  claim ;  she  shall  demand  the  Empire  of 
Georgia  in  right  of  her  fathers,  and,  ere  another  moon,  shall 
reign  Queen  in  the  city  of  Savannah." 

In  tho  meantime  the  Indians  had  assembled  in  great 
numbers  at  Frederica,  where  Mary  addressed  them  in  a  long 
speech  ;  setting  forth  the  justice  of  her  claim,  and  the  wrong 
and  outrage  of  a  foreign  people  in  usurping  the  territories  be-- 
longing  to  her  beloved  subjects.  She  said  she  had  long 
lieen  convinced  of  her  right  to*  the  soil  on  which  they  stood, 
but  had  patiently  waited  the  favorable  moment  to  claim  it  > 
that  moment  had  arrived*— the  English  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  own  government,  and  would  gladly  recognise  hep 
right ;  that  the  British  soldiers  were  under  the  influence  of 
their  Prophet  (her  husband),  and  Malatche  Opiya  was  ready 
to  espouse  her  cause ;  and  she  believed  there  was  not  a 
warrior  who  heard  her,  who  would  not  prefer  a  Queen  of 
their  own  blood,  to  a  monarch  of  another  people,  the  light 
of  whose  fame  they  had  never  seen,  and  who  was  too  dis- 
tant to  care  for  their  wants  or  protect  them  from  oppression. 

At  tliis  speech  Malatche  appeared  fired  with  rage ;  and 
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drawing  an  arrow  from  his  quiver,  Towed  never  to  return  it 
until  his  injured  sister  was  crowned  an  Empress,  and  their 
lands  restored  to  the  Creek  nation.  The  Indians,  to  a  man, 
responded  to  the  call,  and  pledged  themselves  to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  in  defence  of  her  royal  person. 

She  then  placed  herself  immediately  at  the  head  of  her  sav* 
age  subjects — set  out  for  Savannah — and  despatched  a  mes- 
senger to  demand  of  the  President  and  Council  ao  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  rights  and  title  of  sovereignty  over  the  ter- 
ritories once  occupied  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks ; 
and  that  all  the  lands  south  of  Savannah  river  should  be 
relinquished  without  delay,  as  she  was  the  hereditary  Queen 
of  both  nations,  who  had  recognised  her  right,  and  were 
now  marching  with  the  whole  force  of  her  tribes,  resolved, 
if  they  refused  her  reasonable  request,  to  exterminate  the 
whole  settlement. 

On  the  arrival  of  this  messenger  at  Savannah,  the  town 
was  thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation.  William  Sto- 
pheiis,  the  presiding  magistrate,  called  a  council  to  know 
what  should  be  done.  They  knew  the  importance  given  to 
Mary  Bosomworth  by  her  former  services,  and  the  fearful 
influence  she  possessed  over  the  Indians,  whose  sudden 
appearance  in  the  field  gave  them  just  cause  for  alarm. 
.Some  proposed  pacific  measures :  others,  the  most  rigo- 
rous warlike  preparations ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  either ; 
and  as  far  as  practicalilCf  they  adopted  both.  They  notified 
the  militia  throughout  the  province  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness ;  but  in  Savannah  only  one  hundred  and  seventy 
men  were  found  able  to  bear  arms.  The  Preeident  there- 
fore despatohed  a  messenger  to  meet  the  formidable  Queen, 
and  try  the  influence  of  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  aban- 
don the  impracticable  scheme,  or  to  convince  her  of  her 
treasonable  course  and  the  certain  penalty  attached  to 
such  an  act ;  or  to  induce  her,  if  possible,  to  come  alone  to 
make  her  compUint ;  intending  to  ship  her  off  to  England. 
But  onward  she  marched  to  Savannah,  at  the  head  of  her 
warlike  band  of  three  thousand.  Before  they  entered  the 
town,  Capt.  Noble  Jones,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse, 
met  them  and  demanded  the  object  of  their  visit.  They  made 
no  answer;  when,  drawing  up  his  men  across  the  street,  be 
declared  that  he  had  received  orders  not  to  suffer  an  armed 
Indian  to  enter  the  town,  and  he  was  determined  to  enforce 
it  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  but  if  they  would  surrender  their 
arms,  they  might  enter.  After  a  consultation  with  their 
Amaxonian  leader  they  submitted ;  and  a  more  torrifie  and 
singular  scene  was  probably  never  witnessed  in  America 
than  the  entrance  of  this  ferocious  tribe  ef  savages  in  their 
war  attire,  headed  by  the  Rev.  Thomae  Bosomworth  in  his 
canonical  robes,  with  his  Indian  Queen  by  bis  side  in  some- 
thing of  regal  attire.  Malatche  and  oUier  chiefs  followed, 
with  naked  arms  and  breasta  striped  with  vermilion,  and 
knning  themselves  with  leaves ;  for  it  was  the  sultry  month 
of  July.  They  marched  up  to  the  public  square,  where  the 
militia  were  under  arms  to  receive  them  and  conduct  them 
to  the  President's  house.  Bosomworth  was  entered  to  with- 
draw, as  the  evil  genius  of  an  artleas  people ;  and  the  Indian 
Chiefs  were  questioned  in  a  friendly  manner  concerning 
the  object  of  their  visit.  They  answered ;  "  That  Mary 
would  speak  for  them,  and  they  would  agree  to  whatever 
she  said ;  that  she  was  their  Queen;  that  they  had  heard  she 
was  to  be  sent  like  a  captive  over  the  great  waters,  and  they 
had  come  to  know  for  what  she  was  to  be  thus  treated." 
They  said  they  intended  no  harm,  and  if  their  anna  were 
restored  to  them,  they  would  retire  peaceably  and  leave 
Boaomworth  and  his  wife  to  settle  all  public  affairs.  The 
authorities  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  let  Mary  speak,,  or  to 
show  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  Chiefs,  and  therefore 
restored  them  their  guns,  but  gave  strict  orders  to  allow 
them  no  ammunitonv  until  further  orders.  Next  day  the  In- 
dians were  observed  with  sullen  countenances,  marohing 
tumuUuously  through  thd  streets;  and  the  terrified  women 


and  children  afraid  to  stay  in  their  hoiisei.  fled  to  the  loMim 
for  protection ;  the  citizens  ran  to  aims— sad  nnnor  am- 
lated,  that  President  Stephens's  head  wu  eat  off  witki 
tomahawk ;  that  othera  were  nrardered  and  seated.  .4biI 
such  was  the  exasperation  of  the  inh^taatt  thit  tiie  ofi- 
cers  could  scarcely  restrain  the  troops  fram  fihag  oi  ^ 
sinrages.  Ordera  were  given  to  lay  hdd  oa  Bososiwoith; 
and  if  a  single  life  was  lost,  to  hang  him  on  ths  fint  tiw, 
as  a  signal  for  attack.  Upon  his  spprekoisiM,  hii  belong 
Queen  became  frantic  wiUi  rage,  and  tbreateaed  nnfiaoot 
against  all  who  dared  to  oppose  her  antboritj.  She  iaftt- 
cated  curses  upon  Oglethorpe  and  his  frswloleat  iieitic*- 
and  ordered  all  white  pereons  to  depart  fiom  ber  lemtorin 
immediately ;  and  stamping  with  her  foot,  swore  Ibt  }k 
whole  globe  should  know  that  the  ground  sbe  Hood^a 
was  her  own.  She  kept  her  chief  iraniotteoniiBtiyMr 
ber  person,  to  prevent  any  influence  over  them ;  ind  rt  1^ 
quired  the  Qtmbst  forhearaace  on  the  part  of  the  Eofjiik 
not  to  eommence  a  strife  of  extermination :  the  fint  btov, 
would  have  been  the  prelude  to  the  roost  sangatoaiyooBiin 
ever  acted  on  American  aoil ;  and  perhaps,  aerer  bat  oeet 
since,  were  two'  pa'rtiea  in  contkcl,  more  penkm;  vbn 
even  an  accidental  shot  might  hate  obHtenled  i  Stife 

Whilat  the  town  of  Savannah  thus  rested  dH  snleiM. 
President  Stephens  decoyed  the  Queen  intoianfaonde; 
and  having  secured  her  royal  person,  prepticd  tiaAkx 
the  principal  Chiefa  of  ber  army ;  and  there,  aawhttkckff 
of  the  festive  board,  expbeed  the  moastroos  deiips  of  tb 
Chaplain ;  who  was  represented  as  being  in  de^  ud  vitt- 
ing  to  seize  on  the  pubtio  stores  and  valoaUe  preseits  mi 
by  the  King  of  England  to  the  Chiefs  and  Wvriocsof  tbe 
Creek  Indiana,-  arith  which  to  satisfy  bis  erediton  i>  Cw- 
line.  That  the  Islanda,  of  which  he  had  defraoded  Hiea, 
did  not  belong  to  Malatohe  or  the  Indisos  who  wldtbes, 
but  to  the  whole  nation,  and  had  been  reserved  bjevaarf 
of  the  great  King  George  for  his  friends,  the  Creek  niM 
to  fish  and  hunt  in ;  and  the  Preaident  prooiisedtbej^wil 
be  restored,  if  the  Indians  would  quietly  retire  to  tboriaal' 
ing  grounds. 

The  Chiefs  being  oonrinced  that  Bosonwoilli  Isad  ^ 
ceived  them,  declared  they  would  no  kmger  hive  ta  ^^ 
his  advice ;  and  even  Malatohe  appeared  U>  foi^rt  kbfo* 
temal  relationship  to  the  Queen,  when  be  heaid  iii» 
valuable  presents  sent  by  the  King.  Oa  being  M 
why  he  relinquished  his  power  to  a  Sqoaw,  while  kev* 
recognised  as  the  Great  Chief  of  the  nation,  tad  wu  m« 
entitled  to  many  rich  clothea  and  medals  for  bisiemA 
he  replied  that  the  whole  nation  recognised  hernQaA 
and  none  oould  distribute  the  presents  bol  heneiMf  i^| 
had  done  in  the  time  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe.  Tbe  Fits^j 
saw  the  necessity  of  coontencttog  this  delusion,  isd  be*K 
detennined  to  perform  this  task  himself,  Dotifitdibeai^' 
cordingljr ;  and  as  the  citiaens  were  wota  out  with  k^FJ"! 
guard  night  and  day,  be  invited  then  to  aMenble  tm\ 
morning,  to  ret^ive  their  presents,  and  depsrt  is  P*** 

During  the  night,  Malatohe,  whom  the  ladiaos  calM  m 
Windf  because  of  bis  variable  temper,  bad  fbaod  teetaU 
Bosomworth  and  Mary,  at  a  private  boose  wbcit  tky** 
detained— and  while  the  ladians  were  gsthrred  logttV 
next  day,  to  receive  their  royal  boanty,  ka  stood  op  a  ■* 
midst  of  them,  and  with  a  ooonteaaace  dark  sod  ps^ 
tious,  delivered  a  speech  full  of  sarcasm  apoatke  E^* 
and  eloquent  appeals  to  tbe  passions  of  bis  owa  pt^ 

"  Loot,'*  said  he,  "  where  we  sts&d !  Look  st  tto  NlJ 
towni  with  these  pale  faees  sommading  os :  keie  I^ 
twenty  summers  since,  we  chssed  the  deer  "^"'^"\^ 
stranger;  and  the  peaceable  grorespresd  itt  aw»w* 
where  we  are  now  parehed  with  heat ;  so  it  is  «»tk  w'* 
tion ;  the  white  man  oonsames  us  with  his  pnUdiiA 
claimaonr  lands  as  his  reward.  WUuthtj^^^ 
sister  livedoD  this  spot;  shebsdieflihsfistlifc"*'" 
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foiffttKen  fortfaa  loreof  a  pale  face.  I  was  thoD  too  yotfng 
to  reraember,  bat  she  told  me  all — bow  the  Engliah  first 
vked  for  a  little  land,  for  which  they  gare  clothes  and  pipes 
ini  piRS.  These  are  all  worn  oot,  and  yet  they  claiAi  much 
msn  Uad ;  and  when  we  resist  them,  they  call  that  very 
vooua,  «bo  fint  gave  them  peroolis^ion  to  stay,  an  oaorper, 
u  ttpstut;  lad  that  we  are  traitors  to  raise  the  hatohet  at  her 
coDUBsod.  All  I  have  aaid  I  can  prove  to  the  whito  man 
lad  to  the  red.  I  have  it  on  paper,  and  here  it  is,*'  pulling 
OQ]  a  pipf r  which  had  evidently  been  prepared  by  Bosom- 
vorth.  The  substance  of  the  writing  corresponded  with 
MaUtche*s  speech;  claiming  for  Mary,  the  right  of  the  soil 
soathof  Ssfannitfl  river,  as  a  princess  in  the  maternal  line 
from  aa  SDrient  £mperor,  and  recognising  her  exclusive 
power  U>  make  ireaiies ;  binding  themselves  to  abide  by 
k«r  Mts,  aad  declaring  all  former  contnusts  noH  and  void, 
ftit^t  her  approbation.  This  instrument  was  signed  by 
%  oaiaber  of  CIrie/s  a&d  beaamen,  two  only  of  whom  were 
BOW  present. 

1/  Malatche's  speech  revived  again  the  half-atifled  pur- 
pow  of  the  Indians,  the  reading  of  the  paper  a#a[kened 
tbe  feus  of  Uie  President  and  Council,  and  convinced  them 
that  BO  tine  wss  to  be  lost  in  allaying  the  irritation  now 
fft  iiuth,  aad  to  satisfy  the  savsges  of  Bosomworth*s  base 
porpoK.  M«latche,  perceiving  their  uneasiness,  asked  to 
kive  the  paper  again,  declaring  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  a 
iad  talk,  sod  promised  to  return  it  to  the  person  from  whom 
he  leceired  it.  President  Stephens  again  called  the  Chiefs 
tA^ether ;  and  addressed  them  rn  a  long  speech,  explanatory 
of  aliereota  eoonected  with  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  from  iu 
witest  leulement.  He  tfpoke  oT  ttib  tnftfumstancea  in 
vitich  Oglethorpe  fouml  Mary  MiMlgrdVe,  on  his  arrival  at 
YamacTsu :  of  his  having  fiehly  clothed  her  an'^  irfa^  bier  a 
^wBaaof  eosaequence ;  of  her  services,  aittl  the  respect  al- 
«t^  paid  her  ontii  she  married  Bosom  worth,  who  had  first 
eJeated  them  out  of  their  islands,  and  then  seduced  them 
lobeliere  a  lie  aad  to  rebel.  He  said  she  was  no  relative  of 
MaUicbe'ii,  bat  only  a  half-blooded  Indian— that  the  lands 
Kere  not  boughtof  her,  bat  granted  by  their  veteran  father, 
TocBacbichi,  and  other  great  waniors,to  their  beloved  man, 
Ceaeral  Oglethorpe,  who  ha^  protected  them  in  their  rights, 
ad  drif ctt  the  Spaniai^s  beyond  Si.  Mary's  rirer.  What, 
^  asked,  has  diis  Bosomworth  done,  that  they  wanted 
So^ve  htm  all  their  lands  T  for,  if  that  paper  was  true,  or 
if  Malatche  had  spoken  tr<te,  Mary'tf  hdsband  #oM  have 
Jl  the  power  they  elal««d  for  her--=and  who  would  then 
I^Pply  them  with  blankets  and  powder  and  shbT,  and  de- 
cfld them  against  their  enemies f  This  man  cannot  fight; 
^  veaiB  a  gown,  like  a  Squaw,  and  is  good  for  nothing  but 
ftttchief.  At  this,  the  Indians  cried  "  stop !  stop!  now  our 
J««  are  open ;  now  we  see  our  true  enemy ;  let  us  smoke 
»*  pipe  of  peace."  Accordingly,  pipes  and  rum  were 
^(^ht,  and  they  smoked  and  drank,  and  shook  hands, 
nshing  that  their  hearts  might  ever  be  united ;  and  the 
^^  presents  were  distributed  amOng  JiSfhd ;  the  most  dis- 
ff«cted  geuing  the  largest  portionis  for  peace  sake.  Even 
<«latche  seeoted  satisfSSed— Mhen  told  that  in  one  week 
nm  that  time,  the  powder  seai  them  by  their  great  King 
'«or;e,  should  be  delivered  to  tttete  at  Augusta,  a  small 

^>»g  tovB  on  the  Savannah,  eft  the  head  of  navigable 
«ar«r. 

Jhe  ladiana  began  to  gather  up  their  presents  to'  depart. 
''be  Council  kmked  upon  their  difficulties  as  al  an  end. 
^^  soldiers  stacked  their  arms  and  loitered  towanis  their 
^^>^;  when,  suddenly,  Mary  rushed  in  amongst  them 
^M  a  fary ;  ordered  the  President  to  hold  his  peace ;  that 
*<^«ld  not  speak  to  her  people,  or  bribe  them  from  their 
wejiaoee  by  bis^ltry  presents.    The  President  told  her 

^  ^^«  w  be  would  order  her  again  into  confinement ; 
i^Poa  which  the  tamed,  and  told  the  Indians,  in  their  own 
^ofoe,  of  the  tbrsat ;  and  agsravaied  it  with  other  words, 
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implicating  Malatohe ;  who  started  from  his  seat,  laid  hold 
of  his  arms,  and  giving  the  fearful  war-whoop,  dared  any  man 
to  touch  hia  Queen.  In  a  moment  the  acene  became  one 
of  tumult  and  uproar.  The  Indiana  aeised  their  tomahawks; 
the  soldiers  their  muskets,  and  the  people  fled,  screaming, 
to  their  bottsea.  The  Council  expected  nothing  but  in- 
stant death ;  but  Captain  Jones,  who  commanded  the  guard* 
very  seasonably  appeared  in  their  mid^  and  commanded 
the  Indians  immediately  to  surrender  their  arms.  What 
will  not  courage  achieve  in  a  time  of  extremity?  The  In^ 
diana  submitted  with  reluctance ;  and  Mary  was  conducted 
to  a  place  of  confinement,  where  she  was  not  permitted  to 
see  her  savage  suhjecte,  during  their  stay  in  Savannah. 

The  Council  now  tliought  of  uaing  Bosomworth  atf  an 
instrument  to  cure  the  evil  he  had  done.  When  brought 
before  them,  and  advised  to  retrace  his  course,  by  becoming  a 
pacificator,  and  avoiding  the  penalties  due  to  his  conduct,  he 
became  outrageous  and  abusive— declared  be  would  vindi- 
cate the  righto  of  his  wife  to  the  last  extremity,  and  thai 
Georgia  should  soon  feel  the  utmost  weight  of  her  power 
and  vengeance.  Finding  him  resolved  to  be  contunncions, 
they  ordered  him  to  be  closely  confined,  until  the  Indiana 
could  be  persuaded  away  :  who,  not  being  able  to  get  access 
to  their  leaders,  began  to  abandon  their  intereata.  A  young 
warrior,  named  Ellick,  took  an  acti?e  part  in  convincinjg 
his  tribe  of  the  base  motives  of  Bosomworth ;  but  fearing 
Malatche  and  his  party,  they  set  out  first  for  their  distant 
homes.  Another  snd  another  Chief  followed  with  his  men; 
until  only  the  pretended  brother  of  the  Queen  and  a  few. 
desperate  fellows  remained.  At  thia  juncture,  the  brother  of 
Bosomworth  arrived  from  Carolina,  where  be  was  agent  for 
Indian  afTairs,  and  had  heard  with  shame  and  indignatioa 
the  extraordinary  cireumstances  which  had  transpired.  By 
the  interposition  of  Adam  Bosomworth,  his  reverend  bro- 
ther became  professedly  penitent,  and  addreissed  a  letter  to 
the  President  and  Council,  aoliciting  pardon  ^or  himself  and 
wife,  whose  former  services  he  hoped  would  plead  in  ex- 
tenuation of  her  recent  rash  design.  He  appealed  to  the 
letters  of  General  Oglethorpe,  in  testimony  of  her  irre- 
proachable conduct  and  steady  friendship  to  the  aettlement, 
when  it  most  needed  such  a  friend :  for  his  own  part,  he 
acknowledged  her  title  to  be  groundleas,  and  promtaed  to 
relinquish  all  claims  to  the  province  of  Georgia. 

Being  frankly  forgiven  by  the  Coloniste,- the  royal  pairlefl 
the  city  about  the  first  of  August,  after  bavinf  brought  it  to^ 
the  brink  of  ruin,  by  a  acheme  only  pSEralleled  by  tlie  rebel- 
lion of  Bacon  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia. 

We  will  not  follow  the  aspiranU  to  their  retreat,  or  at- 
tempt to  unveil  the  workings  of  a  guilty  mind,  loaded  with 
the  obligations  of  a  free  pardon ;  but  we  may  learn  froqtf 
the  experience  of  thia  man,-  how  inaensible  to  gratitude  M 
the  heart  of  the  hypocrite.  About  two  years  ader  the  event 
we  have  narrated,  Thomas  Bosomworth  and  Mary  his  wife 
arrived  again  in  Savannah,  and  addressed  a  long  letter  tor 
the  Council,  renewing  her  claims,  complaining  of  injuatioe 
to  her  reputetion,  and  justifying  her  former  conduct  in 
claiming  the  country.  She  made  this  as  a  last  appeal  id 
the  Colonial  Government ;  and'  if  denied  her  just  rights,  she 
demanded  a  sum  of  money  to  bear  her  expenses  to  Eng- 
land, that  she  might  present  her  claim  before  the  King,  who 
might  punish  her  if  she  was  culpable,  or  reinstate  her,  if 
innocent  The  Council  treated  her  petition  with  merited 
contempt ;  and  Bosomworth,  cfriven  to  extreme  necessity/ 
sold  his  wife's  claim  to  the  lands  lying  between  Savannah 
and  Pipe-maker*a  creekt  and  her  house  and  lot  in  town,  in 
order  to  raise  money  to  carry  them  to  England.  On  his  wsy 
to  Charleston,  where  he  intended  to  embark,  he  had  his  con- 
veyance from  the  Indians  proved  before  John  Mulrine,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  recorded  by  Will.  Pinkney,  Sec* 
retery  of  State.  Prepared  now  to  establish  his  claim,  ha 
embarked  for  England.    In  the  meantime,  the  Trustees  foe 
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Georgia  sent  vi  agent  to  investigate  Bosomworth'a  title 
frofm  the  Indians,  and  if  not  valid,  to  purchase  the  islands 
for,  ftnd  on  account  of,  the  Trustees.  The  Indians  of  course 
denied  the  first  sale,  in  prospect  of  another,  and  made  a 
conveyance  of  them  to  the  Trustees.  Soon  after,  Adam 
Bosom  worth,  on  the  part  of  his  brother,  prevailed  on  the 
Indians  to  sign  another  conveyance,  which  was  also  proved, 
and  sent  to  England. 

Once  more  our  heroine  treads  the  British  Isle,  but  not  as 
in  her  palmy  days  of  youth  and  innocency — for  now,  not  even 
the  costume  of  the  semi-savage  was  sufficient  to  draw  her 
from  obscurity.  And  after  a' year  spent  in  efforts  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  she  failed  in  her  object,  and  returned 
to  the  quiet  retreat  of  St.  Catharine*s  island,  leaving  her 
titles  in  suit  in  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain. 

In  December  of  1755,  an  Indian  treaty  war  held  at  Au- 
gusta, the  principal  object  of  which  was  the  investigation 
of  this  claim ;  where  Mary  and  her  husband  appeared  in 
the  Council  of  the  natives ;  and  there  were  the  agents  for 
the  Trustees,  and  attorneys  for  purchasers  under  both  claim' 
ants.  The  poor  savages  heard  the  arguments^  of  the  law- 
yers, until  they  became  so  entirely  bewildered,  that  tfaey 
declared  they  could  understand  nothing ;  but  that  the  coun- 
try was  once  their  own,  and  they  believed  it  belonged  to 
them  yet. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1759,  a  decision  was  made  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  granting  to  Bosomworth  and  his 
wife,  the  island  of  St.  Catharine's,  with  instructions  to 
sell  the  other  two  islands  and  the  country  adjoining  Savan- 
nah, at  auction  ;  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sale,  to  extin- 
guish all  the  claims  of  Bosomworth  and  his  wife,  provided 
they  gave  a  general  release  and  acquittance,  renouncing  all 
claim  or  demand  whatsoever. 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  the  lands  were 
sold ;  but  Isaac  Levy  entered  a  protest  against  the  sale, 
alleging  that  he  had  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion from  Bosomworth  and  his  wife,  and  that  he  had  peti- 
tioned the  King  for  justice.  Accordingly,  the  sale  was  sus- 
pended, and  a  new  suit  instituted  in  England  by  Levy,  who 
died  soon  after,  leaving  the  case  undecided  to  the  present 
day ;  only  so  far  as  the  right  of  possession,  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Colony  from  Great  Britain,  settled  all  claims. 

Bosomworth,  however,  retained  possession  of  St.  Catha- 
rine's island ;  and  there,  in  a  small  sequestered  mansion, 
lived  this  solitary  couple,  without  other  inhabitant,  save  a 
few  slaves  to  attend  their  cattle,  and  a  young  Irish  woman, 
imported  as  a  servant.  It  was  upon  a  dark  and  tempes- 
tuous night  in  December  1765  or  1766~that  Mary  Bosom- 
worth died,  in  the  gloom  of  infidelity  ;  without  a  physician 
to  minister  medical  relief,  or  a  good  Samaritan  to  pour  the 
richer  oil  of  consolation  into  her  dark  spirit.  Her  hus- 
band) who  should  have  been  her  spiritual  guide  and  coun- 
sellor, had  ever  been  her  deluder;  and  now  sat  by  her  with 
the  cold  unfeeling  heart  of  a  sceptic  in  the  immortality  of 
tiie  soul.  Their  last  colloquy  furni.<;hes  another  to  the 
many  exceptions  to  the  poet's  maxim,  that 

"  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  die !" 

"You  have  often  told  roe,"  said  she,  "that  the  religion 
you  have  professed  was  a  fable;  but  before  we  were  married,- 
I  believed  the  doctrine  of  my  own  people,  that  there  is  a 
good  and  an  evil  spirit,  and  that  when  we  die,  we  shall  go  to 
that  one  we  most  resemble ;  but  since  you  convinced  me 
that  there  is  no  future  state,  I  have  lived  for  this  life  :  and 
now  it  is  about  to  end  in  perpetual  night,  if  your  doctrine 
be  true ;  but  if  otherwise,  I  am  lost." 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself,"  said  he,  "with  such  thoughts 
at  this  hour ;  death  is  an  eternal  sleep,  or  if  there  be  a 
God •' 

"  If  there  be  a  God,"  she  ejaculated,  "  it  is  too  late." 
And  ere  the  sentence  was  finished,  her  spirit  was  gone. 


A  few  months  after,  Bosomworth  wis  manied  to  hii 
chambermaid. 

And  now  they  all  lie  side  by  side,  on  the  isltnl  tbt; 
had  claimed.  Their  towering  ambition  for  empire  is  iu&i- 
ted  to  a  nameless  grave,  and  their  immortal  apiiits  are  fo&e 
to  their  accountability,  before  one 

"  Too  wise  to  err,  too  good  to  be  anjost.'' 


A  PAGE  OP  UFE. 

BT   MRS.    MART   E.   HEWITT. 

Roll  back  the  scroll !— What  record  woald'st  tboo  hide? 

What's  this  I  see  f 
*Ta  of  a  bright-haired  child  that  grew  beside 

Its  mother's  knee : 

Of  cHildhood*s  tears  by  childhood's  joys  e&oed, 

Like  summer  rain — 
Of  pleasures  through  youth's  short  bnght  monins  cbaci 

And  chased' in  vain : 

Of  hopes;  that  like  the  tgTus'fatuua  mock 

The  extended  hand — 
A  heart  that  deemed  its  resting-place  a  ro^, 

But  found  it  sand. 

A  cup,  that  seemed  to  the  o'erwearied  brain, 

Outpoured  to  bless — 
Doomed  to  the  very  dregs,  in  woe,  to  draia 

Its  bitterness. 

Plaints  of  a  lonely  heart,  in  secret  made. 

And  THOU  wert  nigh; 
Whispering  the  chastened  one  to  seek  for  aid. 

In  hope,  on  high. 

And,  as  I  read,  fair  precept  here  I  learn, 

With  teaching  rife — 
Take  back  the  scroll ! — I  may  no  longer  tanr 

The  leaf  of  life. 

True,  that  with  many  a  darkened  line  tnwroogtt 

The  page  hath  been ; 
Yet  oh !  the  kindly  lesson  it  hath  taught 

Is  writ  within. 


A  MAIDEN  SAT  BY  A  LINDEN  TREE. 

A-  maiden  sat  by  a  Linden  tree 

In  a  Southern  forest,  wild  and  free,-* 

And  the  blooming  woods  of  that  silent  vale 
By  Summer's  light  winds  sway'd, 

Ne'er  trembled  to  a  sweeter  tale 
Than  that,  his  lips  betray 'd— 

As  a  lover  knelt  by  that  maiden  pale, 
And  breath'd  in  accents  soft  and  k>w 
Thoughts,  such  as  lovers  only  know. 

The  lover's  tones  were  gay  and  free 

As  he  knelt  by  her  side  'neath  the  Linden  tice: 

"  Lady,  I've  roam'd  o'er  lands  afar- 
Through  knowing,  arid  unknown ; 

And  I  ohose  a  bower  where  the  Westsra  itu 
Most  sweetly  on  me  shone : — 

Come  go  with  me,  and  rival  there 
That  light  of  my  Westen  home." 


1841.] 


Sang.— To 


% — Mght  and  Morning. 
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But  the  nuiden's  cheek  itUl  grew  more  pale ; 
For  ber  thooghu  were  with  her  Bilent  Tale." 

The  lorer  changed  his  accents  free 

As  he  knelt  beneath  the  Linden  tree ; 
And  thej  grew  to  a  deep  impassioned  wail — 

For,  his  heart  was  full  of  woe ; 
And  thus  he  said :  *'  Prum  this  silent  vale, 

Sweet  lady,  you  will  not  go !'' 
fiat  his  tone  has  touch'd  that  maiden  pale ; 

Aod  the  bright  tears  freely  flow : — 
She  has  row'd  unto  him  her  first  love  there, 
Asd  follows  the  light  of  his  Western  star. 


SONG. 

The  lads— I  wonder  how  they  guess  it, 

Vm  sure  I  never  tell, 
And  if  I  love,  I  ne'er  confess  it — 

How  can  they  guess  so  well? 
Fm  sore  'twas  no  I  told  my  laddie — 

I  woald  not  love— not  I : 
He  says  *twas  ye«,  the  saucy  laddie ! 

He  saw  yes  in  my  eye. 

My  mother  says  'tis  naughty — ^very ! 

For  1  am  scarce  fifteen ; 
I  vowed,  to  please  the  dame  ao  chaiy. 

My  love  should  ne'er  be  seen. 
Aad  $tiU  'twas  no  I  told  my  laddie, 

And  still— I  wonder  why  t 
He  kissed  roe — ah,  the  saucy  laddie ! 

He  saw  lore  in  my  eye. 

The  little  lore,  I  bade  him  tany, 

Asleep,  within  my  breast, 
Bat  when  he  heard  my  gentle  Harry, 

The  rebel  would  not  rest. 
And  while  I  thought  the  boy  was  sleeping-r 

Alack,  bo  is  so  sly ! 
I  found  the  rogue  at  Harry  peeping. 

Ay,  peeping  through  my  eye. 
^HiebV-  CATULLUS. 


TO 


0 !  dost  thou  think  that  when  we  part 

I  leave  with  no  regret  ? 
Or  dost  thou  deem  this  absent  heart 

As  gay  as  when  we  met  ? 

Oh,  no !  a  sorrow  shades  my  heart 
Which  nothing  can  illume. 

Till  thou,  my  sun,  a  light  impart 
To  dissipate  the  gloom. 

The'  other  forms  and  fair  may  deem 
They  win  a  amile  from  me, 

Yet  I  remember  nought  of  them — 
1  bat  remember  thee. 

Nay,  doom  me  not  alone  to  bide 

In  this  or  other  clime. 
But  be  my  star  of  light  to  guide 

Ma  down  the  atraam  of  time. 


And  when  I  sink,  when  o'er  this  brow 
Its  final  wave  shall  roU^ 

O  !  be  my  angel-spirit,  thou ! 
To  soothe  my  parting  aoul. 
WentworthfN.  C.,1B41. 


J.  H.  M. 


Notftes  of  Neto  esorfts* 


NIGHT  AND  MORNING, 

A  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  Pelhara,  Ricnzi,  Eugene  Aram, 
&c.,  in  two  volumes.  New-York:  Haipcrand  Brothers. 
1841. 

One  is  tempted,  on  looking  round  upon  the  shelves  of  a 
liook-store,  of  the  present  day,  to  wish  that  Don  Quixottc's 
Curate  and  Barber,  assisted  by  the  niece  and  housekeeper, 
with  the  adjuncts  of  a  large  window  and  larger  fire  kindled 
beneath  if,  could  there  hold  a  critical  court,  like  the  one 
held  in  the  Don's  library,  with  power  to  try,  pass  sentence 
and  execute  judgment,  without  let  or  hindrance.  Wo  will 
suppose  such  a  court  held  by  these,  or  two  worthies  of  the 
present  day,  po^seHaing  a  like  knowledge  of  books,  and  ac- 
tuated by  a  similar  laudable  desire,  to  destroy  all,  which 
in  any  degree,  might  tend  to  corrupt  or  mislead  the  minds 
of  their  friends  and  acriuaintances.  What  fearful  inroads 
would  be  made  upon  the  shelves,  particularly  upon  that 
portion  of  them,  allotted  to  noveU  ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Utilitarian  works  of  Miss  Edge  worth  and  Miss  Aus- 
tin,  (novels  by-the-by,  they  can  hardly  be  called,)  we  do  not 
know  any  which  have  not  something  of  the  objectionable 
chardoter  above  alluded  to.  Captain  Marryatt  and  Coop' 
er's,  mi^ht  possibly  be  excepted,  but  these  are  so  trashy 
they  could  hardly  escai)c  the  flames,  through  very  worth- 
lessness.  James*  have  no  great  tendency  to  corrupt,  but 
arc  calculated  to  mislead.  His  delineations  of  the  passions 
are  highly  exaggerated,  and  if  his  reader  be  young  and  en* 
thusiastic,  he  will  be  devoured  with  regret  and  dissatisfac- 
tion that  he  possesses  not  the  fearless  gallantry  of  the  hero 
of  the  talc;  and,  before  years  bring  more  sense,  he  may  get 
himself  shot  through  the  head  in  a  duel,  in  the  foolish  at- 
tempt to  form  his  character,  after  the  model  of  the  creation  of 
a  luxuriant  fancy.  Should  the  reader  be  of  the  softer  and 
gentler  sex,  her  love  might  be  excited  to  as  high  a  pitch  as 
that  of  "  Beatrice  of  Ferrara ;"  but,  if  it  were,  she  would,  in 
all  probability,  find  occasion  bitterly  to  repent  that  she  had 
ever  taken  such  a  character  for  her  model,  and  that  she  had 
not  been  content  with  the  measure  of  feeling  God  had 
given  her ;  for,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one,  that  her  virtue, 
and  not  her  life,  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  her  overwrought 
feelings. 

But  with  all  these,  we  have  at  present  very  little  to  do. 
We  will  suppose,  that  they  have  been  submitted  to  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  worthy  Curate,  that  they  have  passed  from 
his,  into  the  hands  of  Mistress  Housekeeper,  and  that  the 
major  part  of  them  has  been  committed  by  her,  with  evi- 
dent unction  and  delight,  to  the  flames.  The  Barber,  see- 
ing such  wholesale  condemnation,  and  being,  moreover,  a 
little  dry  and  thirsty,  at  commenting  upon  the  merits  of  so 
many,  is  handing  down  an  entire  shelf,  and  proposes,  that, 
as  it  has  very  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  others, 
the  whole  row  be  forthwith  condemned  without  a  hearing. 
This  is  agreed  to  "  nem.  con.,"  but,  in  handing  them  over, 
in  a  body,  to  the  secular  arm,  one  falls  and  discovers  the 
title  page,  "Night  and  Morning,  by  the  author  of  Pelham, 
Eugene  Aram,"  dtc.  &c.  »•  Poco  a  poco  /"  softly !  Master 
Nicholas,  there  went  genius  to  the  composition  of  those 
books;  we  may  not  pass  over  the  works  of  Sir  Edward 
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Lttton  Bolwis  ao  slightly.  They  hare  nMnde  tome 
aoiM  in  the  world,  man !  end  it  beeomes  ne  to  record  onr 
ee^e  opinion!  upon  their  deim  to  celebrity  and  long  life. 
So  let  at  begin  at  the  beginning. 

"  Falkland.**  '*AU  VenUma  r  away  with  it,  and  throw 
it  yourself,  Mr.  Shaver,  for  it  is  not  meet  that  its  touch 
should  contaminate  the  chaste  fingers  of  Mrs.  Housekeeper. 
In  profligacy,  it  is  an  aggravated  copy  of  **  Xe*  Xmwoim 
Dangema,**  uxid  would  have  remained  unread  upon  the  pub> 
Usher's  hfnds,  ha4  po^  4)0  sifbeequent  f|me  vk!  fashion  of 
the  author  brought  it  into  notice. 

**  Pelham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  !**  This 
if  a  clever  and  amusing  book,  in  some  respects,  and  we  do 
i^t  know  that  it  could  do  much  mischief,  except  by  making 
fools  of  some  of  the  soft-headed  youths  of  the  cities,  whom 
we  have  seen  dressed  in  a  style  which  their  purses  were 
wholly  inadequate  to  sustain,  and  behaving  themselves 
rudely,  in  swkward  attempts  to  imitate  the  indifference  and 
insolence,  wl^ich  Mr.  Pelham  only  afeeud  among  his  inti- 
mate acquaintances. 

But  the  mark  of  the  beast  shows  itself  here  too ;  Mr. 
Bulwer  seems  to  think,  that  the  novel  readii^g  portion  of 
the  £nglish  community,  can  only  be  interested  by  a  tale  of 
illicit  love.  Pelham  might  have  escaped,  but  for  the  fable 
of  the  Stork  and  the  Cranes.  Sir  Reginald  Glanville 
eondemps  him,  and,  though  we  vp  sorry  f^r  him,  hf9  must 
burn. 

**Tl»e  pisQwned!**  One  %rould  h^ly  wisl|  his  car- 
riage horset  to  ntatch  bettefthan  Mr.  Pelham  and  Clarence 
Linden,  in  giraeral  outline  of  character.  The  shades 
only  are  different,  B^t  of  Algernon  Mordaunt,  there  is 
more  to  be  sa|d.  Thjs  if  the  only  one  of  Bulwer's  cha- 
laciets,  that  practises  virtue  for  virtue's  sake,  and  the  im- 
pulse that  gave  birth  to  such  an  one,  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended ;  still,  however,  there  is  in  this  character,  some- 
thing to  mislead.  Every  one,  acquainted  w  ith  the  tendency 
of  the  human  heart  lo  evil,  knows  that  he  who  trusts  sole- 
ly to  his  own  strength,  for  a  Ijfe  of  virtue,  is  lost  ere  he  set 
oat.  Had  this  person  been  represented  as  one  who  daily 
solicited,  from  a  higher  source,  strength  and  patience,  and 
endurance  and  perseverance  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
Tirtuoos  schemes ;  and,  a^  Linden's  passionate  exclama* 
tion,  *'  where !  where  are  the  revrards  of  virtue  ?"— had  the 
dying  man's  hand  pointed  to  heaven,  instead  of  to  his  own 
heart,  the  character  would  have  been  perfect,  and  many  of 
Mr.  Bulwer's  sins  of  Authorship  might  have  been  forgiven 
for  Mordaunt's  sake. 

•^Devereaz,"  " Godolphin,"  MRiwisi,"  "Last  days  of 
PompeiL"  Thefe  are  clever  novels,  in  their  way,  and  ex- 
hibit, on  the  part  of  their  author,  vigorous  powers  of  ima- 
gination, and  a  highly  cultivated  intellect.  In  Rienzi, 
there  is  something  more  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  peculiar,  and,  we 
think,  upon  this  point,  somewhat  diseased  fancy,  we  mean 
his  disposition  to  eulogize  and  render  attractive  a  life  of 
love,  ** par  ameura.** 

**  Paul  Cliflfbrd,"  ''Eugene  Aram,"  <*  Ernest  Maltravers," 
"Alice  !"  What  shall  we  say  to  this  deliberate  and  wilful 
prostitution  of  genius  to  vile  purposes?  Shame!  shame 
upon  the  man!  There  is  scarcely  a  crime,  from  murder, 
and  almost  adultery,  down  to  petty  theft,  that  this  writer 
has  not  endeavored,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  extenuate  or 
tacuse ;  nay  more,  he  has  invested  the  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes  with  all  the  interest  that  genius,  quickened  by  the 
most  brilliant  fancy,  could  invent,  and  has  endowed  them 
with  every  quality  that  can  excite  the  imagination,  awaken 
the  sympathy,  or  attract  the  regard  of  the  young  and  en- 
thusiastic reader.  Bulwer  may  attempt  to  excuse  himself, 
by  the  flimsy  plea,  that  wherever  he  has  delineated  crime, 
he  has  exhibited  its  punishment.  Does  he  forget  that 
man's  deceitful  and  desperate  wicked  heart,  is  prone  to  vice ; 
that  it  needs  no  tnoouragement  to  steep  itself  in  crime, 


and  that,  once  bent  on  the  mad  eareerof  goih,  it  will  k- 
fuse  to  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  psaisbtteai,  sbid 
may  be  avoided,  and  which,  it  will  hope,  dsj  net  fall  loin 
lot?  What  youthful  reader  has  not  felt  his  ipirit  tu 
within  him,  while  perusing  the  story  of  Paal  CliM'i  py 
gallantry,  his  chivalrous  generosity  ?  Who  bas  not  btti 
excited  by  the  description  of  the  perikras  sdTeoture.  in 
successful  termination,  and  the  gay  gallop  honeeardover 
the  moonlit  and  frosty  heath  f  What  a  small  portioa  of  the 
fottgh  usage  that  one  is  apt  to  mset  with  fma  the  voU, 
(upon  setting  out  in  life)  would  be  aeeeasary  to  iadoce  iki 
bold  and  reckless  youth  to  seek,  in  a  similtr  eooneof  life, 
his  bread  and  his  revenge  7  The  mind  of  such  as  oil,  «)J 
not  dwell  up<Hi  the  reflection,  that  by  embracing  tbis  mi- 
ner of  life,  he  becomes  a  comn)on  thief;  or,  st  best,  as  aw- 
ciate  of  common  thievea— that  the  eaaetoentt  of  tbe  itv 
may  overtake  him,  and  that  he  may  die  the  deaik  of  i  dag. 
before  a  gazing  and  pitiless  multitnde.  Hope  ii  i  dhr 
powerful  passion  than  fear— because  it  ii  aloMt  alvan 
with  us,  and  fear  seldom  comes  till  the  hooi  of  daurr 
and  "our  youth**  will  hope,  that,  after  a  few  ymn  of  ik4 
life  of  joyous  excitement,  he  may  retire,  like  Clifford,  loi 
foreign  country,  and  end  his  days  in  the  practice  of  viiiue. 

"  Eugene  Aram !"  whom  the  **  Awful  Bcamo"  eokUr 
terms  a  man  of  learning,  is  invested  by  Bulwer  villi  mry 
quality  that  is  ca]ptf  lated  to  attract  our  admintioa.  Ut  ii 
represented  ss  wise,  accompliahed,  leaiped,  geodc  lai 
courageous ;  stifling,  by  degrees,  the  gaawiaii  of  e» 
science,  snd  suffering  his  heart  to  expand  imder  tbe  iruJ 
influence  of  love  and  friendship.  What  imaglBattie  lad 
romance-reading  youth,  (placed  in  cifcaoMUneei  lioularM 
his,)  might  not  be  tempted  by  this  picture,  to  do  tfceaw 
deed ;  hoping  that  he  too,  like  **  Aram,"  migbt  Rtut  w 
some  sequestered  spot,  where,  the  crioie  oiiknow&,becMld 
quiet  his  conscience  and  win  man's  friendsbip,  ud  ««• 
man's  pure  and  priceless  love.  True !  Eoff se  Ana  s 
hanged ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  history  for  that;  aad  l? 
what  a  mere  chance  does  Bulwer  represeot  the  onider » 
have  been  brought  to  light  ?  How  prone  and  ready  theBi:d 
is  to  hope  that  this  chance  will  turn  for,  and  boi  api^ 
and  that  no  needy  and  di*inken  **  Houseman"  «ille«t  w 
disturb  its  dreams  of  hiq>piness  and  repose. 

Many  a  young  woman,  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  nib 
be  induced,  under  the  cirenmstancea  described  bf  BqI*^^. 
to  become  the  paramour  of  such  a  man  u  "  Enefi  ^' 
travere.**  Here,  too,  the  punishment  of  erine  ia  sadt  » 
depend  upon  accident ;  and,  we  well  know  how  ready  »Qw 
be  the  poor  victim  of  this  picture,  when  aboot  to  jv^  ^ 
the  perauasion  of  her  scoundrel  sedowr,  to  comfort  bef**- 
with  the  hope,  that  the  accident  of  poBishneni  «i1i  ^ 
happen  in  her  case. 

In  **  Alice,**  the  father  is  in  love  with,andsboottoBirnf 
his  own  illegitiipate  daughter.  How  disgustiog  ibe  ^^^ 
of  even  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  is  to  t^eij  m^' 
minded  man !  We  will  dismiss  this  case  at  odcs, 

These  last  four  books.  Master  Nicholas,  tiv  kst^^ 
worthy  of  being  burned  in  the  same  fire  with  tbe  otiMf* 
Let  them  be  handed  over  to  the  common  hs«gn»B;  »i>d.CiJ 
own  private  opinion  is,  that  if  every  man  net  wiib  bit  d(»tt 
in  this  world,  Sir  Edward  could  hardly  grunbie.  if  he  b«- 
sel f  w ere  delivered  over  along  with  them.  Serxoosly-Tti* 
man  seems  to  have  set  deliberately  to  work  to  ooosteoaoer. 
to  gild  and  to  encourage  crime.  It  is  melaDcbolf  to  <«j^ 
how  hia  fine  talents  have  been  prostituted  and  abuMd  t 
he  ever  seriously  reflect  on  man*s  moral  respossiNtity- 
parable  of  the  man  who  went  into  a  *•  for  coootiy,"  «»J  ^ 
his  servanu  the  use  of  certain  talents— mast  baw,  lo  t'- 
an  awful  signification.  If  that  unprofitaNe  terrant »-» 
merely  hid  his  talent  and  had  it  to  reton  to  his  LonL  *^ 
caat  into  outer  darkness  ;  what  would  probably  be  ike  W* 
of  him,  who  had  waited  his,  or  applied  it  tDb«epu?«<* 
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If  aU  accoonti  be  tnie.  Sir  Edwird  Bulwer  ia  mlready  pay- 
in|,  is  aone  degree,  the  penalty  of  hia  eipreaaion  and 
eooBteaaBM  of  looae  prineiplea.  He  haa  loot  reapectability , 
to  a  great  degree,  and  hia  family  diaaenaiona  moat  be,  to  a 
■u  ol  his  teoiperament,  a  aource  of  great  bitterneaa. 

Bot  to  oar  fubjeet.  The  atory  of  Night  and  Morning,  ia 
aiiiBple  one  aad  aoon  told,  the  moral  tone  of  the  book  ia 
Miewhat  better  than  most  of  the  othera,  ita  atyle  out-Bul- 
venBolwer. 

pyip  Beaofoit,  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  marries 
dnio^iaefy,  for  fear  c^  a  rich  anele  wboae  estate  he  e«- 
pMts  to  inherit,  Catherine  Morton,  the  daughter  of  a 
Uadtsana.  The  clergyman,  who  performed  the  marriage 
eemMy,  and  one  of  the  witnesses,  die — the  other  witneaa 
goes  abroad.  Beanfort,  however,  takea  the  precaution  to 
get  fiom  the  clergyman,  before  his  death,  an  examined  copy 
of  the  rtgistiy  of  hia  marriage,  which  he  depositea  in  a  ae- 
oet  drawer  of  an  old-fashioned  cabinet,  but^  unfortunately, 
aegledi  to  inform  hia  wife  of  its  place  of  depoait.  He 
ketn  hia  uncle's  estate,  but  on  the  very  da^  in  which  he 
intends  to  take  atepa  for  the  public  avowal  of  hia  naanriage, 
be  ii  lhro«a  from  his  horse  and  killed.  He  leaves  two 
aies,  Philip  and  Sydney,  bom  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of 
hniiry ;  aad,  if  the  aona  of  even  En'gland'a  haughtiest  no- 
bles, bare  their  wisbea  and  passions  so  pampered  and  in- 
isifed,  as  the  author  descril)es  them  to  hsTo  been,  in  the 
eae  of  the  eldest  of  these  boys,  we  pity  them ;  for  when 
diey  bare  arrived  at  man'a  estate,  and  begin  to  take  pait  in 
(heaffaifs  aad  bosineaa  of  tlie  gre^  world,  they  will  meet 
vith  inaBy  and  deep  mortifications ;  but  we  trust  the  pic- 
taie  is  an  enggerated  one. 

''Do yon  shoot?"  asked  Arthur,  observing  the  gun  in  his 
eonno's  hand. 

"Yes.  I  hope  this  season  to  bag  as  many  head  as  my 
hther;  he  is  s  famous  shot.  But  this  is  only  a  aingle  bar- 
rel, and  an  old  fashioned  sort  of  detonator.  My  father  must 
pt  neone  of  the  new  gnns,  1  canH  afford  it  myself.** 

"1  sboold  think  not,"  said  Arthur  smiling. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  resumed  Philip  quickly,  and  with  a 
bei|iMeoed  coUm',  "  I  couU  have  managed  it  very  well,  if  I 
bd  Qoi  ^ren  thirty  guineas  for  abrase  of  pointera  the  other 
his\  they  are  the  best  dogs  you  ever  ssw,** 

"Thirty  fuiness!**  echoed  Arthur,  looking  with  naive var- 
prise  at  the  speaker.    *'  Why  how  old  aie  you  ?'* 

"  Jost  fifteen  last  birth  day.  Holla,  John :  John  Green," 
B»d  the  young  gentleman  in  an  imperioua  voice,  to  one  of 
^  gardeoers  who  n'as  crossing  the  lawn.  '*  See  that  the 
Kts  are  taken  down  to  the  lake  to-morrow,  and  that  my 
^  ia  pitched  properly  by  the  lime  trees,  by  nine  o'clock. 
1  hope  jou  will  understand  me  this  time ;  Heaven  knows 

^w  take  a  great  deal  of  telling  before  you  understand  any 

ihiflf,"* 

Andajain.  "This  is  dull  work,"  said  Philip,  "suppose 
^i  fiah.  By  Jove,  (he  had  caught  his  father*a  expletive) 
^  blockhead  haa  pot  the  tent  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ue  after  all.  Holla,  you  sir !"  and  the  unhappy  gardener 
^W  op  from  his  flower-beds.  '*  What  ails  you  ?  I  have 
tpeatonnd  to  tell  my  father  of  you ;  you  grow  atupider 
»«7  day.    I  told  yoii  tp  ppt  the  tent  under  the  lime  trees." 

"We  could  not  manage  it,  sir ;  the  bougha  were  in  the 

iiy." 

"And  why  did  not  you  cut  the  boughs,  blockhead?" 
"I  did  not  dare  to  do  ao,  sir,  without  master's  orders," 
•»«i  the  man  doggedly. 

"^y  orders  are  sufficient,  I  should  think,  so  none  of 
F«r  impertinence,"  cried  Philip,  with  a  raised  color,  and 
u^iog  hia  hand,  in  whith  he  held  his  ramrod,  he  shook  it 
neoacingly  over  the  gardener's  head.    "  I've  a  great  mind 


"What's  the  matter,  Philip,"  cried  the  good  humored 
roitt  of  his  father,  "fy!" 


*'This  fellow  does  not  mind  what  I  aay,  air." 

"  I  did  not  like  to  cut  the  bougha  of  the  lime-trees  with* 
ont  your  orders,  sir."  said  the  gardener. 

*'  No,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  cut  them.  Yon  ahould  con- 
sult me  there,  msster  Philip ;"  and  the  father  shook  him  by 
the  collar  with  a  good  natured  and  affectionate,  but  rough 
sort  of  earess. 

■*  Be  quiet,  father,"  said  the  boy  petulantly  and  proudly, 
"  or,"  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  but  one  which  ahowed 
emotion,  *'My  cooain  may  think  you  mean  leas  kindly  than 
you  always  do,  sir." 

The  father  was  touched,  *'  go  and  cut  the  lime-boughs 
John,  and  slwaya  do  aa  Mr.  Philip  tells  you." 

By  the  audden  death  of  Beaufort,  and  Catherine'a  ina- 
bility to  prove  the  marriage,  the  property  falla  to  hia  brother, 
"Robert  Beaufort."  This  gentleman  has  one  son,  "Ar- 
thur," s  gentle  youth ;  and  it  ia  from  the  opposite  fortunea 
of  the  oouaina,  "  Philip"  and  "Arthur,"  that  the  book  de- 
rivea  ita  title,  which  is  first  developed  in  a  paragraph,  the 
atyle  of  which  ia  ao  peculiarly  Bulwer'a  own,  that  we 
muat  tranacribe  it. 

"  So,  oh  dark  mystery  of  the  moral  world  !  So  nnlike 
the  order  of  the  external  univerae  glide  together,  aide  by 
aide,  the  ahadowy  steeds  of  Night  aad  Morning.  Examine 
life  in  ita  own  world.  Confound  not  that  world,  the  inner 
one,  the  practical  one,  with  the  more  visible,  yet  airier  and 
less  substantial  system,  doing  homage  to  the  sun,  to  whoae 
throne  afar  in  the  infinite  space,  the  human  heart  haa  no 
wings  to  flee.  In  life,  the  mind  and  the  circumstance  give 
the  tine  aeasons,  snd  regulate  the  darkneas  and  the  light, 
of  two  men  atanding  on  the  aame  foot  of  earth  :  the  one  re- 
vela  in  the  joyous  noon,  the  other  shudders  in  the  soli- 
tude of  Night.  For  Hope  and  Fortune,  the  day-atar,  is 
ever  shining.  "  The  Anmutb  Strahlendea"  live  ever  in 
the  air.  For  Care  and  Penury,  Night  changes  not  with  the 
ticking  of  the  clock,  or  the  shadow  on  the  dial.  Morning  for 
the  heir,  Night  for  the  houseless,  and  God's  eye  in  both." 

Such  is  the  style  that  captivated  our  youthful  fancy. 
We  now  require  something  less  German  and  more  natural. 

Philip,  a  boy  of  haughty  and  passionate,  but  boh!  and 
resolute  temper,  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  for  his 
and  his  brother's  support.  He  gets  employment  and  keeps 
Sydney  with  him.  But  Arthur  Beaufort,  (who  haa  been 
unremitting  in  his  efforts  to  be  of  service  to  his  cousins, 
but  whose  advances  and  offers  of  assistance,  have  been  dis- 
dainfully rejected  by  Philip,)  hearing  that  Philip  is  getting 
into  bad  company,  resolves  at  least  to  get  hold  of  Sydney, 
who  is  a  child,  which  he  effects,  and  puta  him  undrr  the 
care  of  a  Mr.  Spencer,  an  old  love  of  his  mother,  Cathe- 
rine Beaufort,  Philip  is  turned  out  of  his  employment, 
and,  with  his  passions  aroused  and  hia  heart  embittered 
against  his  relations,  goes  over  to  France,  where,  at  Paris, 
he  falls  in  with  s  William  Gawtrey  ;  one  of  Sir  Kdward's 
favorite  characters ;  a  man  of  crime  and  blood,  with  the 
apology  of  hard  treatment  from  the  world.  Bulwer  cannot, 
for  the  life  of  him,  refrain  from  endeavoring  to  interest  his 
reader  in  a  knave.  Gawtrey  is,  therefore,  endowed  with 
several  amiable  and  interesting  traits  of  character ;  but  is 
represented  as  being  put  to  death  by  the  officers  of  tho  law, 
in  a  manner  and  scene  strikingly  similar  to  the  exit  of 
"  Sykes."  Indeed,  one  is  strongly  reminded  of  Oliver 
Twist,  in  several  parts  of  this  book,  particularly  in  the 
steadiness  with  which  Philip  holds  to  hia  good  principles 
in  the  midst  of  temptation,  and  which  is  the  redeeming  trait 
in  the  book.  A  French  lady,  handsome  and  rich,  falls  in 
love  with  Philip,  seeks  his  acquaintance,  dies  and  Icavca 
him  her  fortune.  He  serves  as  an  officer  in  the  French 
army,  and  after  a  lapse  of  aeveral  years,  returns  to  England 
as  Monsieur  De  Vaudemont,  bringing  with  him  a  young 
girl,  "  Fanny,"  the  granddaughter  of  an  old  love  of  Gawr 
trey,  and  of  a  person  whom  he  meets  with  in  English  Sq- 
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ciety,  '*  Lord  Lilburne,"  a  thoroogh  paced,  low  scoundrel ; 
bat  as  usual,  clever  and  courageous.  Indeed,  bowerer 
mean  and  de8picat)le,  Bulwer  may  have  drawn  the  charac- 
ter of  an  English  Nobleman,  he  has  invariably  endowed  him 
with  courage.  A  Virginian,  conversant  with  the  qualities 
of  race-horses,  well  knows  and  will  admit,  the  generous  at- 
tributes of  pure  blood ;  but  one  would  think  that  in  the  hu- 
man being,  where  the  other  endowments,  such  as  emnla- 
tion,  magnanimity,  generosity,  dec.  were  lost,  courage  had 
gone  with  them. 

Fanny  is  the  child  of  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Lord 
Lilhurne,  and  is  placed  by  De  Vaudemont  for  shelter  and 
safety  at  the  cottage  of  an  old  miser,  in  or  near  London. 
Lilburne  sees  her,  is  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  by  means 
of  his  valet,  "Dykeman,"  seizes  and  carries  her  off  to  his 
own  house,  which  happens  to  be  the  same  in  which  Philip 
was  born,  for  the  vilest  of  purposes.  De  Vaudemont  hears 
of  it,  and  hastens  to  her  rescue.  In  the  meantime.  Lord 
Lilburne,  in  overhauling  the  drawers  of  an  old  cabinet, 
which  came  into  his  possession,  along  with  the  house,  finds 
the  copy  of  the  registry  of  the  marriage,  between  Beaufort 
and  Catherine.  He  sends  for  Robert  Beaufort,  shows  the 
paper  to  him  and  advises  him  to  destroy  it.  Fanny,  in 
passing  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  they  are  sitting,  is 
attracted  by  hearing  the  name  of  De  Vaudemont,  whom 
Robert  Beaufort  has  just  discovered  to  be  Philip,  and  stops 
to  listen. 

*'  Beaufort  rose  with  a  desperate  effort ;  he  moved  to  the 
bureau,  Fanny's  heart  was  in  her  lips ;  of  this  long  confe- 
rence, she  had  understood  only  the  one  broad  point,  on 
which  Lilburne  had  insisted  with  an  emphasis  that  could 
have  enlightened  an  infant — and  he  looked  on  Beaufort  as 
an  infant  then — On  that  paper^  rested  Philip  Vaudemont* s 
fate  ;  happinest  if  temed^  ruin  if  deatroyedt  Philipt  her  Philip  / 
And  Philip  himself  bad  said  to  her  once — when  had  she 
ever  forgotten  his  words?  And  now,  how  those  words 
flashed  across  her — Philip  himself  had  said  to  her  once — 
'*  Upon  a  scrap  of  paper,  if  I  could  but  find  it,  may  depend 
my  whole  fortune,  my  whole  happiness,  all  that  I  care  for 
in  life."  Robert  Beaufort  moved  to  the  bureau,  seized  the 
document,  looked  over  it  again  hurriedly,  and  ere  Lilburne, 
who  by  no  means  wished  to  have  it  destroyed  in  hia  own 
presence,  was  aware  of  his  intention,  he  hastened  with 
tottering  steps  to  the  hearth,  averted  his  eyes  and  cast  it  on 
the  fire.  At  that  instant,  something  white — he  scarce  knew 
what — it  seemed  to  him  as  a  spirit,  as  a  ghost — darted  by 
him,  and  snatched  the  paper  from  the  embers.  There  was 
a  pause  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  moment — a  gurgling 
sound  of  astonishment  and  horror  from  Beaufort — an  ex- 
clamation from  Lilburne — a  laugh  from  Fanny,  as  her  eyes 
flashing  light,  with  a  proud  dilation  of  stature,  with  the 
paper  clasped  tightly  to  her  bosom,  she  turned  her  looks  of 
triumph  from  one  to  the  other.  The  two  men  were  both 
too  amazed  at  the  instant  for  rapid  measures.  But  Lilburne 
recovering  himself  first,  hastened  to  her;  she  eluded  his 
grasp ;  she  made  towards  the  door  to  the  passage,  when 
Lilburne  seriously  alarmed,  seized  her  arm. 

**  Foolish  child  !  give  me  that  paper.'* 

"  Never,  but  with  my  life !"  and  Fanny's  cry  for  help, 
rang  through  the  house. 

"Then—"  the  speech  died  on  his  lips,  for  at  that  instant 
8  rapid  stride  was  heard  without — a  momentary  scuffle — 
voices  in  altercation— the  door  gave  way  as  if  a  battering 
ram  had  forced  it— not  so  much  thrown  forward,  as  actually 
hurled  into  the  room,  the  body  of  Dykeraan  fell  heavily 
like  a  dead  man's,  at  the  very  feet  of  Lord  Lilburne — and 
Philip  Vaudemont  stood  in  the  doorway." 

"The  grasp  of  Lilburne,  on  Funny's  arm,  relaxed,  and  the 
girl,  with  one  bound,  sprang  to  Philip's  breast.  *'  Here, 
here,"  she  cried,  "take  it— take  it?"  and  she  thrust  the 
paper  into  l)is  hand,    "  Doa't  let  ihcm  have  it— read  it- 


see  it— never  mind  me."  fiat  Philip,  though  kiiluDdclosd 
unconsciously  on  the  precious  document,  d^  miodFuLcr: 
and  in  that  moment,  her  cause  was  the  only  one  in  like  world 
to  him. 

'*  Fool  viHains,"  be  said,  as  he  strode  to  Liftmne,  vtiHe 
Fanny  ttill  clung  to  his  breast,  "speak!  speak!  hihe- 
is  she — man,  man,  speak  \  yoo  know  what  1  would  laj! 
6he  is  the  child  of  your  own  daughter— the  gnndchiki  of 
that  Mary  whom  you  dishonored- the  child  of  tbe  Toaaa 
whom  William  Gawtrey  saved  from  pollution !  Befote  k 
died,  Gawtrey  commended  her  to  my  care— oh,  God  d 
Heaven ! — speak !— I  am  not  too  late !" 

"  The  manner,  the  words,  the  face  of  Philip,  left  U'borEf 
struck,  and  (for  after  all  he  was  homan,)  tenor  itnei  vn: 
conviction.  But  the  man's  crafty  ability,  debued  as  it  vas, 
triumphed  even  over  remorse,  for  the  dread  guilt  mcdiiaied- 
over  gratitude,  for  the  dread  guilt  spared.  He  gla&ced  t 
Beaufort,  at  Dykeman — who  now  slowly  recorerio;,  tad 
at  him  with  eyes  that  seemed  starting  from  then  sockets. 
and  lastly  fixed  his  look  on  Philip  himeeli  Tbntvm 
three  witnesses :  presence  of  mind  wss  his  great  iltn  cse. 

"And  if  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont  koew,  or  at  ki»t  \»^ 
the  firmest  persuasion  that  Fanny  lou  my  grandchild,  «it< 
then  ?  Why  else  should  she  be  here  ?  Poob,  air !  1  bd  a 
old  man." 

"  Philip  recoiled  a  step  in  wonder:  his  plain  aeuw  wa 
bafSed  by  the  calm  lie.  He  looked  down  at  Fannj.vi^ 
comprehending  nothing  of  what  was  spoken— for  all  btrti* 
culties,  even  her  very  sense  of  sight  and  hearirig,  wtn  ib- 
sorbed  in  her  impatient  anxiety  for  him— cried  oot, 

"No  harm  has  come  to  Fanny— none:  only frigbieii«!. 
Read  \  read !  Save  that  paper !  Yoa  know  what  yoa  ^^ 
said  about  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.    Come  nway!-coa«. 

"  He  did  now  cast  his  eyes  on  the  paper  be  held.  T*i 
was  an  awful  moment  for  Robert  Beaufort,— ewn  for  L^ 
bume !  To  snatch  the  fatal  document  from  Iha  gTi;«,  '^ 
would  as  soon  have  snatched  it  from  a  tiger !  He  \\k^ :» 
eyes :  they  rested  on  his  mother's  picture!  Her  lips  ^eW 
on  him !  He  turned  to  Beaufort  in  a  stale  of  emoiite  t« 
eiculting,  too  blessed,  for  vulgar  vengeasce-fcr  ^^ 
triumph — almost  for  words, 

" Look  yonder,  Robert  Beaufort,  look!" (and  h* potJfli 
to  the  picture)—"  Her  name  is  spotless:  I  stand ap-au 
neath  my  father's  roof,  the  heir  of  Beaufort !  ^Ve  jU 
meet  before  the  justice  of  our  country.   For  yoo,  Unl  t- 
bume,  1  will  believe  you— it  is  loo  horrible  todooH'"* 
your  intentions.   If  wrong  had  chanced  to  her,  I  »<«'J  •**[ 
rent  you  where  you  stand,  limb  from  limb.  And  fbiak  **• 
(for  Lilburne  recovered  at  this  language,  tbe  dartDj  c*^  ^ 
youth,  before  calculation,  indolence  and  excess,  had  CS'  j 
the  edge  of  his  nerves,  and,  unawed  by  tbe  bcifbt  aad  e* 
hood  and  strength  of  his  mcnacer.  stulked  bau,'iii!»  >•? '• 
him,)—"  and  thank  your  relationship  to  ber."  said  Pf>  • 
sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  "  that  1  do  ooi  bns<i y* 
as  a  pilferer  and  a  cheat !    Hush,  knave!— Hush, pw  » 
George  Gawtrey !    There  are  no  duels  for  me  boi  •ti^  »^ 
of  honor."  . 

"Lilburne  now  turned  white,  and  the  big  word  ««ifi  is » 
throat.  In  another  instant,  Fanny  and  ber  guan!i«3  'j^ 
quitted  the  house." 

Arthur  Beaufort  dies— Philip  finds  his  brothcr-f^i-j 
lishes  his  claim  to  his  father's  estate  and  m*rH«  Fr'^ 
The  book  is  full  of  striking  and  romantic  inrid^ti  »^ 
poetical  description.  The  author  appears  to  ha«  «»'^ 
himself  to  the  utmost,  to  gild  and  beautify  hi«  daflif  ^^ 
ware ;  and  for  what  does  he  sell  it— money  ?  !« « ••'; '  J 
excuse.  If  he  makes  his  bread  by  it,  well;  but  rtJ'i  j 
would  think  that  money,  obtained  by  oomipung  and^j^ J 
leading  the  mind  of  youth— by  vending  a  P^'*"  *  ^'j 
leaves  a  fouler  stain— a  more  loathsome  citis:  «?»  _ 
mind,  than  ever  did  juice  of  "cuiwd  Hdebore^ufffl 
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body — would  be  more  foully  made,  than  by  the  celebrated 
ux  of  Vespasian,  at  which  the  delicacy  of  Titus  was  so 
iDGch  offended.     Fame  be  cannot  hope  for  from  his  novels, 
unlrsf  he  ia  satisfied  with,  and  calls  that  fame,  which  he 
sow  possesses.    Every  body  knows,  that  a  man  named 
Bulwer,  has  written  some  novels,  which  have  been  called 
tkrety  and  which  a  vitiated  taste  and  shallow  judgment 
diti,  at  one  time,  pronounce  to  bear  !fome  degree  of  com- 
parison to  Walter  Scott's  worst.    But  this  fame  will  not 
esdare  any  length  of  time :  his  books  will  last  a  little  longer 
ihaa  the  maas  of  novels :  bat  that  man  must  be  a  deter- 
Eiined  and   inveterate  novel  reader,  (and  by  consequence 
utterly  unfit  for  any  thing  else,)  who  can  read  one  of  Bul- 
ver's  novels  over  more  than  twice.    Reward  from  on  high,- 
9r  of  a  food  conscience  for  a  good  work,  we  presume,  Mr. 
B*il»er  never  thought  of  at  all :  he  could  scarcely  venture 
to  set  himself  op  as  a  benefactor  of  bis  species  ;  yet  it  ex- 
c.m  bitter  and  Tezatiotn  emotions  to  think  of  the  good  he 
sij:ht  have  done,  had  his  fine  talents  been  properly  di- 
rected.   Had  his  rigorous  intellect,  keen  perception  and 
;««erof  laminoas  description,  been  devoted  to  the  eluci- 
djiiOQ  of  science,  or  the  still  more  noble  work  of  clearing 
from  mystery,  as  far  as  may  ))e  permitted  to  man,  and  we 
know  not  how  far  that  may  be,  the  more  obscure  parts  of 
GuJ'n  revelalion  to  man;  making  it  a  light  to  the  under- 
standing, a  guide  to  the  heart,  and  a  laAip  to  the  feet  of  all : 
.?iii  the  sublime  prefiiepts  of  the  Gospel  found  in  him  an 
ftdiocate,  and  had  he  employed  the  means  that  God  has 
r.vrD  him,  in  beautifying  and  adorning  and  holding  up  as  a 
f  I'lem,  its  pure  system  of  morals  \  to  what  a  fame  here,  and 
io  » h%t  a  gloriooa  hope  for  hereafter,  might  not  this  man 
^*e  attained?  But  the  loss  is  his  own.    We  pity  not  less 
Cmi  we  despise  him — yes,  despise  him ;  for  it  does  appear 
'o  09  a  matter  for  contempt,  that  a  full  grown  man,  with 
!Dt}fe  than  a  common  share  of  man's  intellectual  powers, 
(L^-^uid  condescend  to  deal  in  such  worthless  frivolities  as 
bf^e  same  foshiormble  novels.    We  wonder  what  would 
"Ave  induced  Sir  William  Jones,  or  Sir  James  Mackin- 
<sh,  to  write  tme  7    That  however  which  is  unbecoming 
t&i  aoscemly  in  the  sterner  sex,  is  exceedingly  graceful  in 
>  softer; — and  Miss  Edgeworth,  Miss  Aastin  and  Ma- 
iuie  D*Ajrb]ay,  <$annot  be  too  much  commended  for  the 
L^ mating    and   agreeable  dress  with  which  they  have 
r-^3ihed  principles  of  pure  morality. 

Noveb  of  any  kind,  however.  Master  Nicholas,  are  very 
rjrtful ;  and  the  workl  would  have  been  farther  advanced 
wian  it  IS,  in  wisdom,  in  knowledge,  and  goodness,  had 
3'^e  ever  been  written.  We  know  that  we  should  have 
V'-a  a  wiser  and  a  better  man,-  had  we  never  read  one. 
N:iie(  reading  is  a  sort  of  mental  dissipation,  and  when 
'■zee  it  is  fijLed  as  a  habit,  the  mind  becomes  utterly  inca- 
■jv<le  of  giving  its  attention  to  serious  and  useful  study  ;  it 
«ill  prefer  weakness  and  disease,  feeding  upon  this  whipt 
lyU-ibab,  to  health  and  vigor,  upon  roast  beef  and  por- 
:er. 

When  we  think  of  the  time  that  we  have  lost,  and  the 
i^bits  of  mental  dissipation  that  we  have  acquired  by  read- 
it-^  Qovelsv  we  are  ready  to  cry  out,  bum!  bum!  But  when 
Jfonie  Deans,  Rebecca,  the  old  Baron  of  Bradwardine, 
Jonathan  Oldbnck,  Baillie  Jarvie,  Dominie  Sampson,  Dandy 
Diomont,  and  the  equally  fanatic,  fierce  and  vindictive  Bal- 
frjr  of  Burley,  and  Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  pass  in  re- 
new before  us,  we  cannot  so  readily  turn  out  this  insidi- 
\^'M  and  fascinating  foe ;  and  although  we  would  be  unwil- 
Log  that  any  of  our  friends,  nnder  the  age  of  twenty-five 
yearn,  should  read  these  books :  yet,  were  it  not  for  exam- 
ple, we  would  fain  have  a  niche  for  them  in  our  closet,  and 
L'-iat  too,  close  hy  the  side  of  Shakspeare.  The  advocate  of 
temperance  finds  it  necessary  to  include  in  his  list  of  "mala 
prohibita,'*  the  fragrant  mint  julep,  as  well  as  the  nanseoQS 
P'jtato  wliiskey;  and  as  mach  as  we  love  these  bookS|-an 


equally  stem  principle  compels  us  to  banish  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's punch  of  the  inimitable  Scott. 

Don  Quixotte,  Gil  Bias,  Anastasius,  Rnssclasand  the  Vi- 
car  of  Wakefield,  we  object  to  being  called  novels ;  at  least, 
they  bear  no  sort  of  comparison  to  other  novels,  or  about 
the  same  sort  as  that  between  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  and 
Sheridan  Knowles  ;  which  latter  may  be  very  good  for  the 
stage,  for  aught  we  know,  (having  never  seen  one  played,) 
but  whicfh  we  cannot  say  much  for  from  perusal.  Through- 
out  Box's  works,  there  is  a  lively  wit  snd  a  fine  vein  of 
sarcasm :  but  there  is  the  same  objection  here  as  in  Bui- 
wer's  case.  Mr.  Dickens  has  stooped  to  writ6  these  books. 
Pickwick  is  a  fine  old  fellow :  but  one  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  all  his  generosity  and  fine  feelings,  are  the  effects  of 
liquor;  at  all  events,  he  is  described  as  drinking  often 
enough  to  give  countenance  to  the  suspicion.  Dickens  has 
done  foul  wrong  in  this  thing.  W6  have  often  smacked 
our  lips  at  the  description  of  one  of  old  Wardle's  punch 
parties,  and,  although  we  well  know  the  degrading  and 
soul-destroying  character  of  strong  drink,  have  longed  for  a 
seat  at  the  board  of  these  gay  fellows,  and  a  glass  of  their 
good  liquor.  What  we  have  desired,  a  younger  and  mure 
enthusiastic  person  would  be  very  apt  to  seek. 

Of  Smollet  and  Fielding's  coarse  and  vigoroas  produc- 
tions, and  of  the  romances  that  immediately  succeeded 
them,  such  aar  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  Mysteries  of  Udolpho 
and  the  like,  we  shall  say  nothing,  as  their  day  has  gone 
by,  and  they  are  now  very  little  read.  There  is  another 
class  of  novels— a  few  of  which,  such  as  The  Rou6,  The 
Oxonians,  dec,  we  have  read ;  and  of  which,  we  presume, 
there  are  a  great  many  that  we  have  not  read.  These  are 
the  filth  and  offscourings  of  literature,  contemptible  as  lite- 
rary productions,  vile  and  debasing  in  their  moral  tendency. 
We  have  no  means  of  expressting  our  scorn  and  hatred  of 
the  authors  of  such  books  as  these,  we  must  leave  them  to 
Cowper : 

"  Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safety  reads, 
Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  fancy  leads ; 
Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend, 
Snivelling  and  drivelling  folly  without  end, 
Whose  corresponding  Misses  fill  the  ream 
With  sentintental  frippery  and  dream : 
Caught  in  a  delicate,  soft,  silken  net. 
By  some  lewd  Earl  or  rake-hell  Baronet. 
Ye  pimps,  who,  under  virtue's  fair  pretence, 
Steal  to  the  closet  of  young  innocence. 
And  teach  her,  inexperienced  yet,  and  green, 
To  scribble,  as  you  scribble,  at  fifteen ; 
Who  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire. 
With  some  cold  moral,  think  to  quench  the  fire ; 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain, 
The  dribbling  stream  ne'er  puts  it  out  again. 
Oh !  that  a  verse  had  power  and  could  command 
Far,  far  away  those  flesh  flies  of  the  land  ; 
Who  fasten  without  mercy  on  the  fair. 
And  suck  and  leave  a  craving  maggot  therd. 
Howe'er  disguised  the  inflammatory  tale, 
And  covered  with  a  fine  spun,  specious  veil, 
Such  writers  and  such  readers  owe  the  gust 
And  relish  of  their  pleasures  all  to  lost. 

POETICAL  LITERATURE  OF  THE  WEST.* 
These  "  Selections"  arc  from  thirty-eight  writers,  and 
make  a  very  handsome  volume  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  pages.  The  work  is  beautifully  got  up,  and  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  typography  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publisher. 
The  Editor,  William  D.  Gallagher,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati, 
is  a  poet  of  distinguished  excellence.    Many  of-hie  pioduc- 

♦  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Literature  of  ths  West. 
eineinbati :  PubliahGd  hy  U.  P.  James.    1841. 
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tions  take  rank  with  the  betfc  poems  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country.  Mr.  Gallagher  has  the  heart  of  a 
irue  poet,  and  is  feelingly  alive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
grand  in  creation.  Mountain,  forest,  sky  and  river — laugh- 
ing brooks  and  merry  birds — the  seasons,  ever  glorious  in 
their  thousand  changeit — all  touch  his  spirit,  and  breathe  in 
his  song.  His  "  Miami  Woods,"  **  Mountain  Paths,"  "Au- 
gust," and  many  other  poems  contained  in  this  volume, 
abound  with  evidences  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  of 
him.  Mor  is  he  unskilled  in  the  lore  taught  by  experience. 
To  an  ardent  love  of  nature  he  adds  a  love  of  humanity,  and 
hence  the  effect  of  what  he  has  written  is  to  elevate  the 
mind  and  refine  the  affections.  No  one  knows  as  much  of 
Western  Literature  as  he  does — for  he  has  been  indefattga' 
ble  in  his  labors  to  build  up  for  the  literature  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  a  lofty  character.  With  a  genuine  sympa- 
thy for  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  intellectual  vineyard,  he 
has  often  brought  their  names  before  the  public,  and  sap- 
ported  their  clai«ui  to  consideration  with  great  ability.  If 
he  had  done  no  more  than  this,  he  would  be  justly  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  many  and  the  thanks  of  all ;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  has  written  much,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  will  confer  enduring  honor  on  bis  name.  The  vo- 
lume before  us  amply  justifies  our  commendations. 

These  **  Selections"  contain  much  poetry  which  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  who  are  well-wishers  to  the  cause  of  our 
National  Literature.  There  are  to  be  seen  many  of  those 
sparkling  streams  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  the  river  of  song  which  has  been  poured  forth  in  the 
West.  Let  any  unprejudiced  mind  fairly  examine  this  vo- 
lume, and  then  answer  these  questions  :  Has  not  our  com- 
mon country  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  freshness 
and  the  vigor  of  Western  mind?  And,  considering  the  in- 
fancy of  that  region,  can  any  other  section  surpass  it  in 
manliness  and  healthfulness  of  spirit?  We  think  that 
these  questions  can  only  be  justly  answered  aflirmatively. 
This  is  not  the  place  or  occasion  to  prove  our  assertions. 
This  we  mean  to  do  hereafter.  At  present  we  will  merely 
remark,  that  the  volume  before  us  is  most  creditable  to  all 
concerned.  In  it  are  several  poems  equal  in  merit  to  any 
thing  of  kindred  character  to  which  our  country  has  given 
birth.  We  congratulate  the  West  on  its  sppearance,  and 
we  trust  that  it  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  from 
that  section,  exhibiting  the  character  of  its  literature  in  a 
favorulile  view  before  the  public. 

We  know  that  prejudices,  as  deep  and  strong  as  they  are 
unjust,  prevail  in  the  Eastern  States  against  the  Literature 
of  the  West.  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  is  a 
frequent  question.-  Of  the  nature  of  this  prejudice  was 
that  whieh  induced  the  Edinbvrgh  Reviewers  to  ask,  *  who 
reads  an  American  bookT'  In  this  country,  a  prejudice, 
hostile  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  literature  of  any  section  of 
it,  is  unpatriotic,  and  should  be  done  away  with.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  that  many  of  the  most  brilliant  articles 
which  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Eastern  reviews 
and  magazines,  were  written  in  the  West.  Had  the  same 
articles  been  given  to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  a 
Western  periodical,  they  would  hardly  have  survived  the 
date  of  theiv  birth,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been  dead, 
buried  and  forgotten  long  since ;  while,  embatmed  in  Eas- 
tern columns,  they  have  been  justly  admired,  and  still  live 
to  prove  two  positions — namely,  that  there  is  a  most  won- 
derfully searching  sagacity  in  the  public  mind*,  which  never 
fails  to  assign  a  rank  to  the  emanation^  of  mind  proportioned 
Co  their  intrinsic  merits, — and  that  the  prejudice  whieh  con- 
demns an  intellectual  effort,  because  it  happens  16  be  mAde 
West  of  a  Certain  meridian,  is  happily  eschewed  by  all 
American  critics  and  readers!  Happy  country  in  which 
elcellence  and  stupidity  are  assigned  to  degrees  of  latitude 
sod  longitude — ^h^py  critics  who  can  pronounce  infallible 
verdicts  from  the  saftU  of  judgment,  without  any  trouble- 


some examination,  beyond  the  mere  finding  oatof  ibe  pUee 
where  it  is  the  fortune  or  mtsfoitone  of  the  aspirut  to 
dwell!  Tell  a  critic  who  lives  within  a  ds^*a  ynxKj^ 
the  breakers  of  the  Atlantic,  that  a  book  or  so  vticle  bM 
been  written  in  one  of  the  Western  Slates  of  onr  Coofeiie- 
racy,  and  he  is  fully  sensible  of  its  claims  withoot  iookia; 
at  it.  His  commendation  precipitously  falls,  like  the  oer- 
cuiy  in  bis  chilling  clime,  to  aero.  lo  the  esse  U  Flirit,  it 
did  temporarily  rise  above  the  freezing  poiol :  bat  aoabie  to 
support  the  eztraordinaiy  exertion  required  to  keep  it  tbeie, 
it  fell  back  again  to  the  **  aticking  place,"  where  it  reaui- 
eth  to  this  day ! 

We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  preseot  opportuit;  to 
make  these  remarks,  because,-  having  heard  Wcaien  "Ti- 
ters of  great  merit,  frequently  oooipUin  of  ike  ptvjadicei 
which  prevailed  against  them,  we  are  anxiovs  to  do  aktte 
we  can  towards  removing  every  thing  wkick  opentadss- 
advantageously  to  there.  We  hope  the  book  «e  km  td- 
ticed,  will  go  far  towards  disabusing  prejudiced  nindiof  tie 
evil  of  which  we  have  complained;  and  we  baresodoaterf 
such  a  salutary  effect,  provided  the  book  meets  witk  •  l^ 
ception  commensurate  with  its  merits.  It  is  tisie  the  pi^ 
lie  should  know  that  the  West  contains  many  of  the  mi 
gifted,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  writers  of  tbe  day.  U 
hoary  and  slanderous  prejudices  be  consigsed  lo  the  lool 
of  the  Capnlets,  and  let  a  discriminating  jodgmenttake  imb 
place.  Let  a  community  of  feeling,  widespread  u  ik» 
charter  of  our  liberties,  prevail ;  and  then,  whether  a  »n» 
dwells  near  the  blue  wave  of  the  Atlantic,  or  waaden  aeir 
the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  be  will  at  leet  be  «■ 
sured  that  what  h6  produces  will  be  estimated  accordiqto 
its  deserts.  Despite  prejudice,  however,  we  ait  fina  u  oar 
belief,  founded  on  an  intimate  aequainUnce  with  the  )o«< 
and  rising  writers  of  the  West,  that  the  day  i«  sot  fw  ii- 
tant  when  a  book  written  far  west  of  the  Bloe  h^  ^ 
the  Alleghanies,  will  not  be  gazed  at  merely  fro*  a  Wm 
of  curiosity,  or  wonder  at  the  presumption  of  the  witer..^ 
to  be  loved  and  admired,  and  to  be  shrined  on  the  »^ 
shelves  in  libraries  appropriated  to  the  most  gifted  at  d 
time  and  every  clime. 

The  •*  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Liienftw  of  ^ 
West,"  contains  poenw  by  many  whose  nsmea  are  UoAm 
to  all  our  readers.  We  extract  them  in  the  oider  m  »i^ 
they  stand  in  the  Uble  of  contenU:  W.  D.  Gallajher ,  J  «• 
Hsroey.  J.  B.  Dillon.  G.  D.  Prentice,  F.  W.Thooas.> 
Wright,  J.  Hall,  O.  Curry,  T.  H.  Shrcve,  J.H.  PeA'^-C. 
A.  Jones,  C.  D.  Drake,  G.  B.  Wallis,  A  Pike,  M.  T-Tj^ 
Mrs.  A,  B.  Welby,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Dinnies.  Mrs  L  ILTsr 
aton.  Mm.  S.  J.  Howe,  B.  Pesbody,  W.  WaHaee.  i  ^ 
Clarke,  J.  W.  Ward.  J.  B.  Marshall,  Mrs.  R.  S.  N^ 
H.  D.  Little,  L.  Ringe,  L.  J.  Cist,  E.  R.  Cwnpbe^  F  * 
Thomas,  W.  B.  Fairchild.  H.  Peters,  Mis.  J- 1*  D»»^ 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Kenta,  G.  G.  Foster,  P.  8.  Syssnet,  W.  >e^ 
ton,  J.  G.  Drake. 


BISHOF  HEBER'S  POEMS,  ^ 
A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Heber's  Poes*  has  beff^ 
lUhed  in  London,  by  Colburn,  contsining  hia  lifh^'^ 
earlier  productions,  as  well  as  his  daweal  aad  «hi^ 
poems. 

Among  the  books  of  travels  leoenUy  I****"*^"'/^ 
ney  to  the  souree  of  the  Oxus,  by  wsyofCsBbol'7j^ 
tenant  John  Wood ;  and  Travels  otef  the  »»■*?" 
mountains,  by  HotwCe  Hayaaan  WilMfe. 

A  new  work  has  just  sppeared,  the  Ufc  of  ^^^ 
leyn,  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College,  by  Jobs  PiT»« 
licr.    This  work  includes  notioei  of  Shskjpe««»  """^ 


ger  and  Ben  Jonson. 
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SPAIN: 

BER  RIBTOBT,  CHARACTER  AND  LITERATURE.      VUL- 
GAR BRR0K8 — THEIR  EXTENT  AND  SOURCES. 

In  the  March  namber,  we  announced  our  inten- 
tioD  to  follow  up  the  commentary  there  made  upon 
the  work  of  Navarrete,  by  a  notice  of  some  of  the 
piejodices,  current  in  our  country,  with  regard  to 
the  Spanish  literature,  character,  and  history.     In 
60  far  as  the  tenacity  is  concerned  with  which 
men  cling  to  their  opinions,  it  matters  little  whe- 
ther they  are  sound  or  unsound,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently aware,  that  to  attack  the  established  habits 
of  thought  which  a  community  may  have  adopted, 
may  be  deemed  presumptuous,  notwithstanding  the 
facility  with  which  those  habits  may  be  proven  to 
he  unjust  and  irrational.    We  have  however  given 
more  atteocion  than  the  mass  of  our  readers,  to  the 
S4ibject  DOW  before  us,  and  our  opportunities  of  ac- 
cess to  means  of  accurate  information,  have  been 
more  frequent  than  those  usually  enjoyed.     For 
the  sake  of  American  taste  and  criticism,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  we  are  desirous  that  certain  errors 
shoald  be  corrected.     No  individual  in  society,  is 
too  humble  to  deserve  an  advocate,  when  wronged, 
and  with  much  less  propriety  can  the  same  right 
\k  denied  to  a  nation — for,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
interest  of  the  whole  family  of  commonwealths, 
thai  the  true  position  of  each  of  its  members  should 
be  fairly  and  thoroughly  understood.     With  this 
view,  we  present  what  follows  to  the  consideration 
of  our  readers.     We  can  make  it  nothing  but  an 
outline  of  what  might  be  said  on  the  subject — but, 
eveo  in  its  narrow  limits,  it  may  not  fail  to  pro- 
mote its  end. 

The  admirable  work  of  Mr.  Prescott  affords  an 
epoch,  from  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  will  hereaf- 
ter be  dated  a  most  important  change  in  public  and 
literary  opinion.    We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to 
Spanish  literature,  in  making  this  observation.    It 
is  but  lately,  in  this  country,  that  we  have  allowed 
oQTselves,  in  our  literature,  to  leave  our  own  terri- 
tory, and  go  beyond  our  own  times.    England,  our 
good  mother,  with  a  common  language,  has  indoc- 
trinated us  after  her  own  fashion.    If  we  have 
glided  over  the  polished  pages  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
"*«  /rave  been  content  to  be  edified  with  the  glories 
^^  England,  as  set  forth  in  the  life,  and  times,  and 
^^^tests  of  Charles  V.    If  we  have  gone,  with 
^^%ott,  throagh  the  revolutions  of  our  century,  we 
^^Nre  devoutly  imbibed  his  views  of  the  power  of 
^*^^eax  Britain  and  the  genius  of  Wellington,  as 
^^^^utrated  by  the  throbs  and  throes  of  Napoleon's 
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career.  As  in  the  paintings  of  the  master,  who 
gave  to  every  female  face  upon  his  canvass^^alike 
Madonna,  saint  and  shepherdess — the  features  of 
his  lady-love — so,  in  all  the  history  that  Britain 
has  taoght  us,  we  have  seen,  glimmering  through 
the  cloud  of  fact  and  circumstance,  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion — always  near  for  admiration,  always  re- 
membered for  praise.  It  was  natural  enough,  in 
our  infancy,  that  we  should  have  hereditary  opi- 
nions, descending  to  us  with  the  tongue  in  which 
they  were  taught.  Now,  however,  there  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  adopt  prejudices,  for  the  sake  of 
the  truth  that  comes  with  them,  for  we  can  get  at 
the  truth  ourselves,  without  the  incumbrances.  In 
this,  Mr.  Prescott  has  set  us  a  conspicuous  exam- 
ple. He  has  gone  upon  a  new  path,  and  has  let 
in  upon  us  a  new  light.  He  has  looked,  not  to 
England,  but  to  the  sources  of  truth,  common  to 
all.  He  has  unfolded  the  historical  secrets  of  a 
period,  hitherto  known  only  through  the  medium  of 
vague  generalities.  **A  spe,  metu^  partibus  reipub- 
Hob  animus  liber y^  he  has  uprooted  old  dogmas 
and  proclaimed  new  truths,  with  honesty,  calmness 
and  philosophy.  He  has  given  us  glimpses  of  a 
literature,  which,  to  most  of  us,  was  a  sealed  vo- 
lume, and  which,  at  a  nearer  and  more  scrutinizing 
glance,  we  shall  find  copious,  valuable  and  attrac- 
tive. With  the  way  thus  gallantly  opened,  we 
have  the  best  and  most  appropriate  opportunity  of 
entering,  at  large  and  in  generalities,  ui>on  the 
whole  field,  of  which  he  cultivated  but  a  portion,  in 
detail. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  the  few  among 
us,  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  seek  information, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popular  idea  of 
Spain  and  all  that  pertains  to  her,  looks  in  a  most 
unfavorable  direction.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
think  the  best,  recall  to  mind  the  glorious  romance 
of  her  past  history;  and  suffering  their  imagina- 
tions to  roam  through  the  deserted  halls  of  the  Al- 
hambra,  dwell  only  on  the  time  when  the  peninsula 
was  the  battle-ground  of  Christendom  and  Paynim- 
rie — forgetting,  all  the  while,  that  the  same  soil  is 
trodden  by  a  living,  existing  nation,  modern,  civi- 
lized and  Christian.  The  rest  of  us,  forming  the 
great  mass,  seem  to  be  aware  of  her  wstenoe, 
only  for  the  purposes  of  disparaging  illustration, 
and  have  set  up  certain  conventional  common- 
places of  opprobrium,  which  appear  to  be  sug- 
gested, on  all  occasions,  by  the  simple  mention  of 
her  name.  Where  other  nations  would  pass  with- 
out commentary  or  epithet,  we  have  always  at 
hand  some  term  of  gentle  endearment,  such  as 
''bigoted,^'  "benighted,**  *' degraded,**  *'misera- 
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ble"  and  "blood-thirsty,"  to  grace  poor  Spain 
withal.  Oar  idea  of  her  religion  is  typified  by  an 
autO'de-fe — of  her  refinement  and  humanity,  by  a 
bull-fight.  Montero  hats,  with  threadbare  cloaks 
concealing  poniards,  we  deem  an  essential  portion 
of  her  social  economy— the  oUa  podrida,  redolent 
of  garlic,  a  meet  emblem  of  her  national  taste. 
Her  peasant,  we  classify  as  a  robber  or  a  contra- 
bandist— ^the  inhabitant  of  her  cities  as  imbecile, 
proud  and  idle.  Of  her  literature  we  think  that 
we  have  said  every  thing,  when  we  have  named 
Cervantes,  Lope  De  Vega  and  Calderon ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  travail  of  giving  birth  to  such  off- 
spring, has  cursed  the  mother  with  barrenness. 
We  do  not  intend,  in  this  statement,  any  thing  of 
caricature  or  exaggeration ;  and  we  think  that  the 
observation  of  the  reader  will  sustain  us,  in  the 
assertion  that  we  have  not  gone  beyond  the  truth. 
A  prominent  instance  furnishes  us  an  Dlustration. 
Two  or  three  winters  ago,  the  claims  of  Messrs. 
Rumsey  and  Fulton,  to  the  merit  of  perfecting  the 
application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  their  re- 
spective positions  in  regard  to  priority,  were  agi- 
tated before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  is  usual,  in 
such  cases  before  that  august  body,  all  things,  past, 
present  and  to  come,  were  introduced  into  the  debate ; 
and  among  others,  the  indisputable  pretensions  of 
Blasco  Garay,  established  by  his  successful  effort 
in  the  harbor  of  Barcelona,  in  1543,  and  since  ve- 
rified by  discoveries  of  documents  in  the  archives 
of  Simancas.(l)  In  commenting  upon  this  fact,  a 
very  distinguished  member(2)  presented  his  views, 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner :  '*  Even 
Spain,  degraded  and  bloody  Spain,  has  lifted  her 
voice,  to  claim  the  glory  of  the  invention."  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  now  have  access  to  the  re- 
port, but  we  are  confident  that  we  have  given  the 
substance  and  the  manner  of  the  sentiment,  though 
we  may  have  fallen  upon  the  wrong  epithets.  This 
case  is  referred  to,  not  from  any  desire  to  disparage 
the  eloquent  author  of  the  rhapsody,  for  we  know 
and  respect  his  ability — ^but  merely  to  show,  how 
thoroughly  this  passion  for  hard  names,  where 
Spain  is  concerned,  has  extended  itself  through  all 
classes,  and  how  even  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
will  compromit  their  reputation  for  taste  and  know- 
ledge, by  succumbing  to  it.  Here,  assuredly,  was 
an  occasion  for  compliment,  not  for  abuse,  and 
more  especially  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  where 
the  representatives  of  one  nation  should  prove 
their  respect  for  their  own  country,  by  displaying 
no  disrespect  to  others. 

The  remote  cause  of  this  mode  of  thinking  and 
speaking  does  not  now  come  up  properly  for  dis- 
cussion, or  it  might  be  a  subject  of  interest,  to  ex- 
amine whether  it  does  not  result  from  our  inocu- 
lation with  the  prejudices  which  English  literature 

(1)  Year  in  Spain  30,  Note. 

(2)  Honorable  Ogden  Hoffman. 


has  carefully  interwoven  with  the  hiatory  of  «&. 
tagonist  powers,  and  more  especially  of  Catboiie 
countries  since  the  reformation.    There  are  other 
and  more  immediately  operative  causes  which  <)^ 
mand  our  attention,  and  which  are  to  be  foood  io 
the  sources  of  elementary  instruction.  In  par- 
suance  of  this  idea,  we  have  examined  many  of 
the  elementary  works  on  geography  and  hisiorj, 
which  are  in  daily  use,  and  we  refer  oor  xeaden, 
for  corroboration,  to  the  books  which  they  wiD  iod 
around  them,  in  the  hands  of  children.  This  dooe, 
they  will  cease,  with  us,  to  wonder  at  any  resuli, 
however  absurd.     It  has  become  the  fashioa  to 
teach  by  a  combination  of  all  methods— HDitiog  tie 
"  demissa  per  aures,''*  with  the  "  ocdu  suhjtdi 
fidelihus*^ — and  we  will  most  probahly  find  in  ik 
works  referred  to,  at  the  beginning  of  each  title,  & 
wood-cut,  designed   to  impress  upon  the  tender 
mind,  some  principal  characteristic  of  the  vaim, 
whose  story  is  to  be  told.    Let  them  tsrs  to 
"  Spain."    In  some  works,  they  will  aec  a  proces- 
sion accurately  delineated,  flanked  hy  abTeofmn. 
(with  shocking  countenances  on  a  small  Ksle.) 
who  are  conducting,  towards  a  comfoitaUe  Use 
in  the  distance,  sundry  individuals,  clad  in  stn&fe 
robes,  and  wearing  caps  of  unusual  and  ^gbt* 
ful  shape.     A  mass  of  heavy  baildings  oecii{iy 
the  back  ground,  made   to  represent  the  In^ 
sition ;  and  the  moral  designed  to  be  tanght,  ii, 
that  Spain,  being  intolerant,  bums  her  beretiei 
It  is  no  matter  that  all  foundation  for  the  cbiif 
has  long  since  been  removed — ^that  the  InqnisiMB 
exists  no  more — ^there  is  the  picture,  and  on  ite 
childish  fancy  an  impression  is  made,  wbith  r^ 
mains  during  life.     If  the  book-maker  be  nne 
charitable,  he  will  substitute  for  Uie  auto-if-ff^^ 
accurate  representation  of  a  bull-fight :  hot,  thai  is 
horrors  may  be  fully  appreciated,  he  will  p««* 
us  the  moment,  when  the  persecuted  aotoili*ii^ 
his  eyes  cloaked,  is  about  to  receive  the  dagger  ii 
his  spine.    A  friend  by  our  side,rcfer8  as  t«i 
book,  designed  for  the  youngest  class  of  readers.* 
which  both  the  Inquisition  and  the  Bull-figbt  gi^e 
place  to  an  interesting  portraiture  of  two  a«!«^ 
with  knives  raised,  regaling  themselves  aftff  ^ 
most  approved  system  of  sailors*  brtwli. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  Spain  they  ^ 
bulls,  and  sailors  fight  each  other-4Nit  is  thattff 
justification  of  this  plan  of  instructing  byeanci- 
ture?  Let  us  carry  out  the  idea.  SappoeetW 
we  publish,  as  an  emblem  of  the  British  Da"«  « 
these  days,  an  engraving  of  the  scenes  which  osc« 
occurred  around  the  fire  of  Smithficld.  1^  " 
accompany  it  with  another,  lepresenung  the  v^ 
tocracy  gathered  together  at  the  fii»»  ^^\^ 
Leger,  and  beholding,  with  admiring  eyes,  w«< 
Chiffney  and  Robinson  cultivate,  with  whip  » 
spur,  that  instinct,  which  is  said  to  mske  the  hig^ 
bred  charger  court  the  struggles  of  the  ^^'  ^ 
us  increase  the  c<illeetimi,  by  a  giaphic  detoew* 
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f  Tom.  Cribb  and  Molyneux,  or  yoang  Dutch 
am  and  the  Champion,  "milling'^  each  other^s 
jn  OQt,  in  the  full  giory  of  the  pugilistic  science. 

0  complete  the  gallery,  let  us  depict  the  cele- 
nted  dog  '*  Billy,'*  backed  to  kill  so  many  rats  to  the 
Mir,  and  performing  his  feats  of  prowess,  amid 
le  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  gay  "  coves**  around. 

1  the  back  ground,  let  a  cock-pit,  *'  dim  twink- 
ig ,"  be  seen,  with  all  the  facilities  which  it  af- 
ids  for  gratifying  the  finer  sensibilities  of  hu- 
aoity.  This  collection  finished,  let  us  cross  the 
tiaatic,  aad,  under  our  own  eagle,  let  us  cause  the 
ehing  of  some  such  delightful  occurrence,  as  the 
uging  of  a  Quaker  in  old  times,  in  New-Eng- 
ind,  or  the  drowning  of  a  witch.  Let  us  follow  it 
p  with  one  of  the  *'  beds  of  justice*'  holden  by 
odge  Lynch — the  tar-barrel  looking  melancholy 
I  the  comer—soft  plumes  awaiting  their  destined 
pplicadon — a  bowie-knife  and  an  Arkansas  tooth- 
tek,  lending  the  enchantment  of  their  presence. 
lod  how  would  the  '  fast  anchored  isle' — ^how 
roald  oar  sensitiTe  citizens  be  pleased  with  the 
keoess  ?  Would  not  and  should  not  every  voice 
t  nised,  to  denounce  the  uncharitable,  the  unhal- 
nved  system,  of  painting  a  nation  only  in  the 
oesof  its  vices  and  its  follies!  Can  then  what 
( unjust  in  the  one  case,  be  just  in  the  other ! — or 
u  we  be  surprised  at  any  state  of  a  public  opi- 
m^  whose  earliest  impulses  are  thus  stimulated  t 
otson  the  sources  of  knowledge,  stamp  on  the 
QKeptible  mind  of  childhood  errors  and  prejudices 
0  disgraceful,  in  regard  to  any  people,  and  it  is 
wy  to  follow  the  steps,  by  which  their  history 
tty  be  falsified,  their  name  be  made  a  by-word  of 
eproach  and  acorn.  Every  nation,  like  every  in- 
iTidnal,  has  its  moments  of  elevation  and  depres- 
ion,  of  trial  and  weakness  and  sin.  To  dwell 
poo  the  erils  which  those  unguarded  or  erring 
Mtnents  may  have  cansed,  is  a  part  of  the  histo- 
iaa's  doty— but  to  speak  of  them  as  if  they  com- 
wheoded  the  nation's  whole  chronology,  and  to 
^aeh  that  excesses  and  abuses  alone,  aie  to  be 
oosidered  in  the  estimate  of  character,  is  to  be 
rwiant,  or  wilfully  perverted.  A  few  additional 
ad  conspicuous  examples,  will  show  how  far  this 
pwrance  or  perversion  may  be  carried. 

In  a  work  called  "  Mitchell's  World,"  and  in  an 
^tion  published  in  1838,(1)  two  years  after  the  total 
^litioo  of  monastic  institutions  in  Spain,  the  fol- 
^*ing  pieces  of  pleasant  information  are  given : 

^ere  are  fifteen  universities  in  Spain,  but  these 
^  «nder  the  priests,  and  seem  to  be  directed  so 
^  to  spread  error  and  encourage  ignorance,  rather 
*«»  bowledge.  All  the  elementary  schools  are 
»»  no  better  condition."  Further:  "The  books, 
*nich  it  is  the  policy  of  the  monastic  Macoenases 
^  «^w*d,aTe  lives  of  saints,  deaths  of  martyrs, 
^  legends  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins."   This 

U)  W«  ^ve  no  iiceeta  to  the  exact  date  of  the  deciee. 
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latter  sentence  seems  to  possess  considerable  popu- 
larity; for  we  find  it  adopted,  verbatim^  in  "  Good- 
rich's Pictorial  Geography ,"(1)  a  very  elaborate 
work,  printed  as  late  as  1840,  four  years  after  our 
friends,  the  "  monastic  Macoenases,**  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  confiscated  convents,  and 
were  rather  more  anxiously  occupied  in  escaping, 
than  in  teaching  the  '*  deaths  of  martyrs.**  The 
author  of  the  last  mentioned  work  goes  somewhat 
farther,  and  informs  us  that  at  that  day  (1840) 
Spain  had  "  few  writers,  and  the  sciences  were 
almost  entirely  neglected** — "natural  philosophy, 
chemistry  and  mathematics,  were  centuries  in  ar- 
rear*' — "  the  lower  classes  seldom  learned  to  read 
and  write,  and  those  above  them  were  seldom  in- 
structed in  any  thing,  but  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic."  After  so  wholesale  and  authorita- 
tive a  condemnation  of  the  present,  the  reader  na- 
turally looks  back  for  consolation  to  the  past,  and 
is  surprised  at  finding  that  there  also,  the  prospect 
is  equally  lonely  and  desolate.  Lope,  Calderon 
and  Cervantes,  together  with  the  everbsting  poem 
of  the  Cid,  are  the  only  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  mind,  whom  the  author*s  ingenuity  and 
research  have  been  able  to  detect,  in  all  time,  as 
worthy  of  particular  mention.  Even  Malte  Brun(2) 
could  add  the  names  of  Quevedo  and  Guevara :  and 
Mr.  Slidell(3)  found  out  those  of  Gongora,  Gar- 
cilaso  and  Aleman  besides;  so  that  we  cannot 
imagine  how  the  pictorial  geographer  allowed  him- 
self to  be  left  behind,  unless  he  was  diverted  from 
his  inquiries,  by  the  interesting  history  of  "  San 
Poncio,  advocate  and  protector  against  bed-bugs," 
whose  pretensions,  as  a  "  glorious  martyr,"  he  is 
careful  to  notice.  It  would  not,  certainly,  have 
cost  half  the  labor— to  have  done  some  little  jus- 
tice to  the  literature  of  the  Peninsula,  past  and 
present^-which  is  expended  in  a  minute  detail  of 
the  history  of  the  Inquisition,  and  all  its  tortures 
and  horrors.  The  curious  reader,  and  the  student 
who  may  delight  in  marvels,  can  edify  themselves 
with  the  full  particulars  of  strangling  and  burning, 
heretics  en  chemise,  poison  and  unicorn's  horns, 
flambeaux  and  sackcloth,  cords,  screws  and  pul- 
leys! This  too,  although,  for  twenty  years,  the 
light  of  heaven  has  shone  in  upon  the  open  dun- 
geons, and  the  halls  where  the  voice  of  the  Inqui- 
sitor has  been  hushed,  by  the  spontaneous  action 
of  the  very  people,  upon  whose  national  character 
the  fact  of  his  existence  is  told  as  a  blot  of  in- 
famy !(4)  Let  the  same  student  or  the  same  rear> 
der  strive  to  ascertain,  what  the  intellect  of  a  peo- 
ple, once  great,  has  done  under  the  double  oppres- 
sion of  the  body  and  the  thought — and  he  will  find 
all  that  is  given  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  compressed 
into  a  amaller  space,  than  is  devoted  to  the  descrip- 

(1)  Page  635.  (2)  Vol.  3,  p.  842. 

(3)  Year  in  Spain,  368. 
t     (4)  Vide  Note  A,  at  the  end. 
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tion  of  the  varieties  of  tortare,  to  which  the  mise- 
rable victim  of  inquisitorial  cruelty  was  subjected. 
And  yet  the  work  in  which  such  a  course  is  adopted, 
is  popular  and  well  paid  for  to  teach  the  youthful 
intellect  of  our  country  the  truths  of  history,  and 
the  principles  of  enlightened  knowledge. 

We  should  be  well  pleased  to  pause  here,  but 
unfortunately  there  is  something  still  further  to  be 
said.  We  have  before  us  a  work  called  '*A  Com- 
pend  of  History,  &c.,  by  Samuel  Whelpley,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Newark  Academy.**  Our  edition  is 
the  fourth,  printed  in  1830,  **  with  corrections,  by 
the  Reverend  Joseph  Emerson,  Principal  of  the 
fijrfield  Seminary,'* — two  volumes  in  one.  There 
have  been,  we  believe,  several  editions,  as  the  work 
has  been,  and  still  is,  much  used  in  colleges  and 
academies.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  volume  3,  page 
36,  title  Spain.  We  regret  that  we  are  compelled 
to  select  a  few  scattered  flowers,  the  whole  being 
too  extensive  for  our  columns.  The  opening  af- 
fords a  fair  specimeu  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rest  of  the  article.  "  Of  the  history  of  Spain,** 
we  are  informed,  ^'  little  notice  has  been  taken  in 
any  part  of  this  compend.  When  the  Roman  Em- 
pire fell  to  pieces,  the  Spaniards  were  left  to  strug- 
gle with  their  own  vices  and  depravity ;  and  a  hard 
struggle  it  was.  Neither  its  history  nor  geogra^ 
phy  is ^ery  well  known  even  to  the  present  day!** 
What  is  to  follow,  will  convince  our  readers  of  the 
truth  of  the  last  sentence,  so  far  as  the  author  and 
editor  of  the  compend  are  concerned :  but  we  are 
by  m>  means  prepared  to  admit,  that  this  proves 
the  universal  correctness  of  the  assertion.  On  the 
contrary,  we  think  that  it  appears  with  rather  a 
bad  grace  in  the  English  language,  which  can 
boast  of  sketches  innumerable,  not  only  professing 
to  give  the  whole  history  of  Spain,  in  a  nutshell, 
but  contributing  original  facts,  by  the  way  of  gene- 
rous supererogation.  As  for  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, they  may,  it  is  true,  be  deluded,  but  they 
entertain  the  idea,  that  they  have  had  some  little 
light  thrown  for  them,  over  the  past  existence  of 
their  nation.  Mariana,  conceded  by  all  the  world 
to  be  classic,  has  given  them  their  full  history, 
which  has  been  continued  to  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand YII.  Zurita,  continued  by  one  of  the  famous 
Arjensolas,  has  adorned  the  annals  of  Aragon — 
Moret  and  Aleson,  have  done  the  same  for  Na- 
varre— Escolano,  for  Valencia — Salazar  de  Men- 
doza,  for  Castile  and  Leon — Zuniga,  for  the  time 
honored  city  of  Seville — Risco,  Sandoval,  Monde- 
jar,  Pulgar,  Bernaldez,Tordesil]a8,Lebrija,Oviedo, 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Florez,  Ferreras,  Saavedra, 
Llorente,  Quintana  and  a  host  of  others,  have  illustra- 
ted particular  periods  and  transactions.  Garibay  has 
gathered  extensive  chronicles  into  compendium — 
Estrada  has  thrown  light  upon  the  population  of  the 
kingdom.  Capmany,  Marina  and  Sempere,  have  un- 
veiled valuable,  political  and  legislative  antiquitiee — 
Casiri  and  Conde — a  Spaniard  in  despite  of  the  North 


American  Review(l) — ^have  given  order,  deTekp- 
ment  and  wide  circulation,  to  the  history  and  leaiD* 
ing  of  the  Saracen  dominatiM.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  numerous  historians  have  profoundly  iiiTes- 
tigated  and  classically  detailed  the  story  of  Ajneii- 
can  discovery  and  colonization,  while  the  labon  of 
the  Academy  of  History  have  been  continQally  re- 
moving the  darkness,  which  Time  has  floog  uoand 
disputed  facts  and  distant  epochs.  Id  geography, 
it  does  not  seem  that  our  author  and  editor  hire 
had  the  fortune  to  have  heard  of  the  famoas  vcrk 
of  Esqoivel,  written  by  order  of  Philip  II,  ud  so 
accurately  deduced  from  actaal  observation  of  al- 
most every  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom,  that  Jorel- 
lanos(2) — ^than  whom  the  century  has  produced  no 
abler  judge — calls  it  the  wisest  and  most  compiete 
geography  ever  possessed  by  a  nation.  Eqaalhr 
unknown  to  them,  was  the  work  of  the  celebnted 
scholar  and  poet  Don  Tomas  De  Iriarte^composei 
by  order  of  Charles  III,  fur  the  use  of  schocls, 
and  containing  an  abstract  of  history  and  geognr 
phy,  peculiarly  adapted,  by  its  accuracy  and  coo- 
ciseness,  for  the  purposes  of  its  design.  I&  tbe 
same  unfortunate  predicament,  was  the  profmiol 
and  scientific  work  of  Bowles,  on  the  Kstoni 
History  and  Physical  Geography  of  Spaia-cer- 
tainly  as  complete,  up  to  its  date,  as  any  naooo 
could  desire,  in  regard  to  her  physical  eajialMHties 
and  resources. 

We  could  go  on  thus,  much  farther,  and  expM 
the  lamentable  deficiency  of  knowledge  heie  in  tke 
author  and  editor  of  the  "  Compend  ;*'  but  we  bd« 
proceed  to  the  continued  demonstratioD,  vhkhtber 
afibrd  of  the  same  fact,  in  relation  to  other  nuiuris. 
From  the  Gothic  and  Saracenic  invasions, » 
which  they  devote  four  lines,  they  pass  tothe  B«i?w 
of  Charles  V  and  Philip  II.  Here,  of  course,  i» 
overthrow  of  the  invincible  Annada(3)  isapw«"* 
nent  topic,  and  much  eloquence  is  lavished  opou » 
portable  Inquisition,  which  they  say  was  fitted « 
packed  up  on  board,  together  with  its  full  coBjll^ 
ment  of  "  priests,  holy  fathers,  coofeasori  and  in- 
quisitors.*' AiVer  a  few  sentences,  duly  and  rkWy 
studded, '' sicut  est  mos;'  with  "bigot,"  "eDgi»« 
and  instruments  of  torture,"  "  hellish  Iriboiai." 
"  murder  and  torment,"  they  pass  with  colw* 
step  into  the  "vortex"  of  the  French  Revolotioo. 
They  then  assert,  the  date  of  the  edition  bcifl?*" 

(1)  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  c*ptiaM>t  xV  f^ 
lowing  sentence  frona  the  Januaxy  No.  of  ibe  Nortk  A"*^ 
can  Review,  for  1838,  p.  220,  cannot  well  bo  pw^do^ 
"  The  literal  version  into  French  by  Ctmii  of  the  Sf«»i.v- 
Arab  Chronicles,  has  »t  last  opened  their  ooslenU  too-^f 
than  oriental  scholars."  Poor  Conde  lived,  wrote  t»l J*- 
a  Spaniard.  His  labor  was  for  his  counliy'i  famf.  ^  "* 
little  anticipated  leltere  patent  of  nalurslixstiwi «  «  ^^"^ 
man,  with  an  accent  to  his  name,  from  a  Nortk  ^°*^ 
criuc.  The  faux  pM  is  a  UlUe  too  con^icuoa*  for  te^* 
tion.  , 

(2)  Informe  de  Ley  A^rar.  300.  Tide  id.  ib.  for  ^  ^^' 
tory  and  loss  of  Esquivel's  work. 

(3)  Vide  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  this  sitiels. 
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years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  that  Spain 
"  sabmissiTcIy  waiting  to  receive  the  fraternal  em* 
hnct"  of  France ;  and  the  editor,  by  way,  we  sup- 
pose,  of  proTiDg  his  industry  and  care,  allows  this 
obTJoos  relic  of  an  older  edition  to  be  printed,  in 
1820,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  truths  of  history. 
It  is  DO  matter  that  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  dates 
its  origin  from  the  courage  and  constancy  of  the 
Spanish  PeninsQla — ^There  is  the  sneer,  in  print, 
compassing  its  obTioos  purpose,  of  perpetuating, 
by  misrepresentation,  prejudices  which  wonld  fly 
before  the  truth.    The  whole  history  of  Portugal 
hiriog  been  disposed  of  in  seven  lines,  the  authdr 
befs  to  be  indulged  *'  in  a  few  reflections  on  the 
history  of  Spain.'*    After  dwelling  upon  the  attrac- 
tioBs  of  the  climate  and  the  richness  of  the  soil, 
the  excellent  harbors  and  the  noble  seas,  he  delights 
u  vith  the  following  striking  antithesis.     *'  But 
vbat  is  Spain  at  this  day  ?  What  are  its  inhabitants, 
its  gorenment  and  its  character  ?  Its  population  is 
tliin;  iu  ifi^akitants,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testi- 
aooy  of  travellers,  are  a  poor,  lazy,  idle,  dirty, 
ignerttfU  r^ee  of  almost  semi-savages.      Their 
gorenunent  though  despotic,  is  weak,  and  their 
laoe  and  character,  as  a  nation,  are  contemptible.** 
It  must  certainly  have  been  in  view  of  this  part  of 
tbe  text,  that  our  author  proclaimed  himself,  in  his 
dedication,  as  '*  destined  by  Providence  to  be  in- 
tnuted  with  the  education  of  youth.**  "  Dignus  vin- 
dice  nodus  !'*    The  degraded  condition  thus  amia- 
bly aUnded  u>,  is  next  *'  principally  attributed  to 
the  gold  and  silver,  extorted  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.'*    Here,  the  editor  finds  the  at- 
tractioo  of  the  chase  too  potent  for  resistance,  and 
he  accordingly  harks  in,  with  the  following  erudite 
ud  expanded  sentiment,  under  an  asterisk  :  "  Had 
the  Spaniards  been  enlightened  Protestants,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  effects  of  gold  upon 
them  would  have  been  so  dreadful.**    We  had 
thoQght  that  the  specie   question  had  been  dis- 
CB^  in  all  its  varieties,  for  the  last  few  years, 
hot  we  coafess  that  this  phase  of  it  strikes  us  as 
entirely  original.    Protestant  and   Catholic,  are 
°^  words  in  the  nomenclature  of  political  econo- 
•"T-   If,  however,  the  view  is  strange,  it  is  never- 
theless quite  agreeable,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  our  being  "  enlightened  ProtesUnts,**  we 
^  been  taoght,  on  high  authority,  to  consider 
^oey  as  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  it  is  a  great 
consolation  for  us  to  know,  in  these  days  of  osu- 
nois  interest,  that  we  may  own  a  North-Carolina 
goId<mine  without  qualm  of  conscience,  or  just 
f«w  of  consequences.    It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
discoverers  and  colonists  of  our  continent,  that 
\^e  "  Principal  of  the  Byfield  Seminary'*  did  not 
"^e  to  tell  them,  in  time,  of  the  great  difference 
n^atteTsof  faith,  in  matters  of  money,  and,  with 
what  modifications  of  meaning,  they  were  to  un- 
derstand the  passage  of  the  camel  through  the  eye 
of  the  needle. 


Our  plan  compels  us  to  follow  Mr.  Whelpley 
still  farther.    After  setting  forth  the  effect  of  gold 
upon  Spain,  and  her  colonies  also,  he  contrasts 
therewith  the  results  of  English  colonization — 
which  cultivated  no  mine,  but  the  fruitful  soil,  and 
sought  no  wealth  but  a  field  for  industry.    We  can- 
not, of  course,  enter  here  upon  a  discussion   of 
the  causes,  to  which  we  must  attribute  the  mighty 
difference  existing  between  the  condition  and  the 
population  of  North  and  South-America.    It  has, 
however,  been  long  the  fashion,  to  denounce  the 
Spanish  emigrants,  as  seekers  only  after  the  pre- 
cious metals — to  laud  the  English  as  enlightened  co- 
lonists, whose  only  care  was  to  carry  into  the  bosom 
of  the  wilderness,  agriculture,  plenty  and  peace. 
Upon  this  point  something  deserves  to  be  said. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  the  colonists  of 
North-America  found  their  soil  without  the  pre- 
cious metals,  they  devoted  themselves  to  its  culti- 
vation, as  a  secondary  good.     Equally  true  it  is, 
that  the  religious  dissensions  of  England  threw 
into  our  wilds,  from  time  to  time,  pilgrims  of  edu- 
cation, intellect  and  virtue,  whose  motives  and 
principles  were  high  and  noble,  not  mercenary. 
To  these  two  causes  we  owe,  in  the  chief  degree, 
our  subsequent  advancement.     But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  in  the  beginning,  and  until  disappoint- 
ment wrought  the  unwilling  change,  the  one  great 
and  identical  stimulus  to  colonization  among  the 
English  and  the  Spaniards,  was  the  hope  of  find- 
ing, among  the  glittering  sands  and  untrodden  val- 
leys of  the  new  world,  treasures  of  that  dross, 
which  we  can  all  denounce  so  easily  in  theory, 
but  which  it  is  so  difficult,  practically,  to  despise. 
*'  Enlightened  Protestant,"  and  *^  semi-savage**  Ca- 
tholic, all  ran  towards  the  same  goal — all  being 
men — all  of  course  having  the  desires  and  passions 
of  men.      Difference    of  religion    wrought    no 
change-— difference  of  nation  was  equally  ineffec- 
tual.   It  was  gold,  shining  in  the  distance,  which 
seduced  onward  all.    Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  in  1576, 
had  carried  a  stone  to  England  from  the  shores  of 
Labrador,  which  the  cunning  goldsmiths  of  Lon- 
don pronounced  to  contain  gold.    A  fleet  was  fitted 
out,  to  seek  the  precious  ore,  at  the  North  Pole. 
"America  and  mines,**  says  Bancroft,  "  were  al- 
ways thought  of  together. '*(!)    Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  had  done  nothing  for  the  previous  voyage  of 
discovery,  sent  a  large  ship  in  search  of  the  trea- 
sure.   A  multitude  of  spiders  which  were  found, 
were  seen  with  joy,  for  "  spiders  were  true  signs 
of  great  store  of  gold.**(3)    When  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  took  possession,  in  1583,  of  Newfoundland, 
it  is  related  that "  the  '  mineral  man*  of  the  expedi- 
tion,was  especially  diligent ;  it  was  generally  agreed, 
that  the  mountains  made  a  show  of  mineral  sub- 
stance ;  the  Saxon  protested  on  his  life  that  silver 
ore  abounded ;  he  was  charged  to  keep  the  dis- 
covery a  profound  secret ;  and  as  there  were  so 

(1)  Bancr.  Hiat.  U.  S.  82.         (2)  Id.  83. 
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many  foreign  vessels  in  the  vicinity,  the  precious 
ore  was  carried  on  board  the  larger  ship,  with  such 
mystery,  that  the  dull  Portuguese  and  Spaniards 
suspected  nothing  of  the  matter. *X0  ^^  another 
account  of  the  same  incident,  it  is  told  that  Sir 
Humphrey  "  procured  some  marcasite,  which  his 
'experienced  assayer*  pronounced  to  be  silver 
ore/*(3)  In  Virginia,  in  1608,  a  band  of  recruiu, 
scarce  landed,  thought  that  evidences  of  gold  were 
visible  in  some  earth  near  Jamestown,  and  Smith 
informs  us  that  *'  there  was  now  no  talk,  no  hope, 
no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  gold,  load 
gold."(3)  No  one  need  be  told  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh^s  extraordinary  expedition  to  Guiana,  where- 
unto  the  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
were  contTibutors,(4)  nor  of  the  visions  of  golden 
treasure  with  which  the  imaginary  El  Dorado  glad- 
dened the  eyes  of  the  whole  population  of  Eng- 
land. The  whole  island  was  alive  with  hope. 
Popular  conversation  was  full  of  the  glittering  land; 
popular  writers  sought  their  Ulostrations  in  it. 
*'  She  bears  the  purse  too,'*  says  Falstaff](5)  of  Mis- 
tress Page, "  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  aU  gold  and 
bounty.'*  It  being  clear  then,  that  the  English, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  desired  money — ^it  is  not 
without  reason  that  Dr.  Smith  bears  testimony  to 
the  common  cupidity  which  stimulated  '*  all  the  first 
adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
who  attempted  to  make  settlements  in  America." 
'*  All,"  he  says, "  were  animated  by  the  like  chime- 
rical views.  •  *  •  The  first  English  settlers 
in  North-America  offered  a  fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  which  should  be  found  there,  to  the  king,  as 
a  motive  for  granting  them  their  patents.  In  the 
patents  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  London  and 
Plymouth  Companies,  to  the  Council  of  Plymouth, 
&c.,  this  fifth  was  accordingly  reserved  to  the 
crown. "(6)  In  the  Charter  of  Maryland,  there 
was  the  same  reservation  to  the  crown,  and  an  ex- 
press grant  to  the  Proprietary,  of  *'  all  veins,  mines 
and  quarries,  &c.  of  gold,  silver,  gems  and  pre- 
cious stones.  "(7) 

England,  however,  did  not  content  herself  with 
pushing  forward  her  rival  discoveries  and  mine- 
hunts,  in  the  new  land,  for,  albeit  marvellously 
contemptuous  of  Spain,  in  modem  times,  for  thus 
digging  into  '*  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth," 
she  did  not,  in  days  gone  by,  deem  it  at  all  crimi- 
nal to  pursue,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  the 
simple  and  economical  system  of  robbing  the  Spa- 
nish vessels,  on  their  rich  voyages  homeward. 
Raleigh,  Drake,  Hawkins  and  most  of  their  naval 

<1)  Bancr.  Hist.  U.  S.  90. 

(2)  Ed.  Eocycl.  Art.  Newfoandland. 

(3)  1  Bancr.  133. 

(4)  Edinb.  Rer.  Amer.  Reprint  No  xcir.  p.  U. 

(5)  Merry  Wires  of  Winds.  Act  1.  Sc.  3. 

(6)  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  2,  eh.  rii— Vide  also  1  Ban- 
croft, 1 16, 121,  242. 

(7)  1  Maxcy*s  Laws,  Md.  2  4c  3. 


contemporaries,  presided  over  expeditiona,  at  times 
under  color  of  law,  yet  generally  piratical,  which 
had  no  other  object  than  th«  capture  of  caravels, 
carracks  and  galleons,  from  the  Indies.  (1)  ^  These 
navsl  enterprises,"  says  Hume,  "  either  Elizabeth 
or  her  subjects  scarcely  ever  intennitted,  dnring 
one  season.*'(2)  In  the  face  of  all  these  facu,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  respective  menti  of 
the  respective  parties.  Their  end  was  the  same — 
it  would  require  a  rather  nice  casaistrj  to  deter- 
mine, whether  England  had  the  advantage  in  potot 
of  moral.  We  must  not  forget,  in  the  mean  time, 
that  the  Spanish  Government  was  far  from  bsck- 
ward,  in  starting  i^sns  for  agiicaltaTal  improve- 
ment in  its  colonies.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  were 
studious  to  lesm  from  Columbus,  all  that  he  esoU 
conununieate  in  regard  to  the  soil,  elintkate,  v^etsr 
ble  and  mineral  productions,  and  inbalntaats  of  their 
new  dominions.  In  a  few  yean  they  atoeked  His- 
paniola  with  the  domestic  animals,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles and  agricultural  implements  o€  Europe. 
They  encouraged  emigrants  by  premium  and  boun- 
ty—they  exempted  exports  and  imports  from  dot  j. 
Men  of  science  and  artisans,  were  sent  oat  asd 
maintained  by  the  Government — and  all  the  caic 
which  enlightened  monarehs  conld  faesto'w,  was 
freely  given.  (3)  "  Certain  axe  we,**  says  Cotoo- 
bus,  in  his  Memorial,  dated  from  the  city  ef  Isa- 
bella, January  30,  1494,  '*  that  in  this  land,  wheat 
and  the  vine  wUl  alike  be  of  good  growth.  We 
must,  however,  wait  until  we  see  the  fruit.  If  it 
should  be,  as  is  promised  by  the  quiekoeas  wi& 
which  the  wheat  hath  sprung  up,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  some  cuttings  which  we  have  planted,  it 
is  clear  that  we  shall  not  here  fall  off*  from  Aods- 
luaia  nor  Sicily,  in  those  things,  nor  in  the  sugar- 
cane, if  we  may  judge  from  the  maimer  in  which 
some  plants,  which  we  have  put  down,  bare  tak» 
root.  Most  sure  it  is,  besides,  that  the  beaotv  of 
the  earth  in  these  islands-— of  the  moantaiss, 
ridges  and  streams  and  their  well  watered  vallies, 
is  such  to  the  eye,  that  no  other  land  which  the 
sun  shineth  on  can  be  better  in  appearance,  nor  ia- 
deed  so  full  of  loveliness.**(4)  Upon  the  margin  of 
this  Memorial,  the  Catholic  monarehs  wrote  the 
following  memorandum  :  "  Since  the  soil  is  soch. 
care  should  be  taken,  to  sow  as  much  as  can  be,  of 
all  things,  and  Don  Juan  De  Fooseca  is  instroci^d 
to  despatch,  continually,  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose.'*  That  the  saaie  qnrit  of 
enlightened  industry  was  felt  by  the  people,  as  well 
as  protected  by  the  crown,  may  be  inferred,  amoc^ 
other  things,  from  the  tenor  of  a  patent,  granted  iq 
Columbus,  in  1497,  for  the  partition  of  lands,  Ac. 
and  which  recites,  in  the  preamble,  that  applica- 

(1)  8  Lingard^s  Engld.  185-'86-'87.    9  Hobw  lOS,  l«7. 
198.    1  Bancroft  96. 

(2)  3  Hame  197. 

(3)  2  Prssoott  486,  487—1  Navairele  Col.  ciL 

(4)  1  Nsvtmte  889. 
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tioii  had  been  naade  to  the  soTereigna,  by  certain 
dwellexB  in  Hispaniola,  and  certain  others,  who  de- 
nied to  become  residents  therein,  for  lands  to  sow 
grain,  plant  orchards,  rineyards,  sugar-cane,  &c., 
to  build  houses  and  mills,  &c.,  and  to  erect  engines 
for  their  sugar.  (1)  After  the  death  of  Isabella, 
Fenlioand  continued  to  carry  out  the  same  liberal 
views,  and  gave  new  impulse  to  discorery,  by  call- 
ing to  his  court,  men  of  genius  and  science,  who 
traced  new  paths  over  the  waters  and  followed  them 
with  gloi7.(3) 

There  is  another  matter,  germane  to  what  pre- 
ceded, which  seems  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  this 
place,  inasmuch  as  it  has  opened  one  of  those  flood- 
gates of  seeming  philanthropy  and  actual  unchari- 
taUeness,  which  are  unfortunately  too  often  opened 
by  our  chronicles  of  Spain.    We  refer  to  the  cru- 
elty, extended  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
eonqneied  territories  in  America.    We  are  far 
from  being  inclined  to  justify  or  defend,  without 
discrimination,  all  that  is  really  true  in  Spanish 
history,  and  we   are  therefore  prepared  fully  to 
concede  that  atrocities  were  perpetrated, fre€[uently, 
in  Meiico,  Peru  and  elsewhere,  at  which  humainity 
shcddeis.    All  that  it  is  our  object  to  impress  upon 
the  reader,  is  the  propriety  of  looking  at  the  whole 
ground ,  before  framing  his  conclusions.    This  done, 
he  will  find  that  English  and  American  histo- 
rians might,  with  propriety,  be  silent  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, sod  that,  instead  of  melting  over  the  high- 
wroaght  picture  painted  by  the  good  Las  Casas, 
he  might  perhaps  find  matter  of  equal  sympathy, 
in  onr  own  colonial  history.    We  have  before  us, 
for  example,  '*  A  Narratire  of  the  Indian  Wars  in 
New  England,"  published  originally  in  1677,  and 
written  liy  ^*  William  Hubbard,  A.  M.,  minister  of 
Ipswich."    If  it  were  not  revolting,  it  might  pro- 
voke a  smile — to  look  upon  the  cool  and  caJm  non- 
chalance, with  which  the  author  blesses  all  the 
interpositions  of  Proridence,  whereby  the  "sava- 
ges'" were,  from  time  to  time,  exposed  to  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  colonists — to  see  how  he  rejoices  over 
their  destruction,  and  celebrates  the  enthusiasm, 
with  which  it  was  "unanimously  agreed  to  root 
them  oat  of  the  earth,  with  God^s  assistance. *'(3) 
Who  can  read  with  composure,  the  graphic  de- 
Kription  of  the  historian,  who  details  how  fire  and 
tword  extirpated  a  whole  nation,  in  all  the  multipli- 
ed rarietiea  of  horror  and  carnage  1  "  Every  wig- 
wam was  burned,  every  settlement  was  broken  up, 
erery  corn-field  laid  waste.     •    •    •    •    There 
remained  not  a  sannup  nor  squaw,  not  a  warrior 
nor  child,  of  the  Pequod  name.    A  nation  had  dis- 

(1)  2  Navarreta  Col.  2l5w 

(2)  3  Prescott  470.  Garcilaso  do  La  Vega— in  the  6th  and 
^i^  book*  of  the  lat  part  of  his  **  Commeotarios  Realei," 
{ires  an  acGoant  of  the  gradual  introduction  of  European 
pl^u  and  domestic  animals,  by  the  Spaniards,  into  Peru, 
W  a  Tery  early  period  of  the  conquest. 

(3)lndisn  Wan,S5. 


appeared  from  the  fsmily  of  man."(l)  Not  to 
multiply  examples,  however,  which  the  records  of 
our  country  unfortunately  too  readily  afford,  we 
may  compass  our  object,  by  asking — where  are  the 
mighty  tribes,  once  owners  of  the  soil  we  tread, 
and  who,  but  for  us,  might  now  tread  it  in  our 
place  1  Has  their  race  been  extinguished — their 
name  become  almost  forgotten — ^their  territory 
ours— by  the  mere  operation  of  natural  causes  \ 
Where  are  the  tribes  which  we  have  reclaimed 
from  barbarity  to  civilization,  from  ignorance  and 
paganism,  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true 
Grod !  Have  we  erected  seminaries  of  learning 
among  them — ^taught  them  to  unite  in  regulated 
communities — fenced  them  around  with  wise  laws— 
instructed  them  to  sow  the  seed  of  industry,  and 
reap  the  harvest  of  virtue  1  Have  we  done  any 
thing  for  them,  that  an  enlightened  people,  blessed 
of  Heaven,  might  well  have  done,  for  the  roisera^ 
ble,  benighted  children  of  Nature  ?  Alas !  our  hu- 
manity has  been,  to  contract  with  them  by  treaties 
which  they  little  understood — ^for  territories  whose 
▼alue  they  did  not  know— to  encroach  on  them  un- 
til they  felt  the  burden  of  our  neighborhood — and 
then  to  favor  them  with  our  wrath  for  their  resis- 
tance, and  a  removal,  for  their  turbulence.  We 
have  given  them  civilization,  to  the  extent  of  its 
vices  and  its  crimes.  We  have  entailed  on  them 
its  diseases,  and  made  them  feel  its  power.  Even 
now,  we  are  engaged  in  "  rooting  them  out^'  from 
the  miserable  swamps,  which  they  have  sought 
as  a  last  refuge,  in  all  the  magnificent  land,  which 
once  blazed  with  none  but  their  council-fires,  and 
knew  no  print  but  of  their  moccasins.  If  they 
were  false,  they  did  not  go  to  the  homes  of  our  fa- 
thers, to  obtrude  their  faithlessness.  If  they  were 
fierce  and  cruel,  they  did  not  go  abroad  to  practise 
those  traits  of  character.  The  confiicta  in  which 
they  suffered — the  colonisation  of  which  they  were 
the  Tictims — ^were  the  choice  of  the  Europeans 
only — and  such  objections  and  justification  have 
therefore  no  weight.  So  much  for  our  mother 
country  and  ourselves — enlightened — ^liberal — wise 
and  free.  Is  there  no  beam  in  our  eye  \  Singular 
to  say — if  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture, 
we  find  that  those  lands  which  have  been  de- 
nounced as  the  theatres  of  so  much  cruelty  and 
outrage,  still  retain  within  their  bosoms,  whole  na- 
tions of  Indians — forming  a  large  portion  of  the 
population,  enjoying  yaluable  and  extensive  politi- 
cal immunities — ^with  their  own  cantons,  villages 
and  chieftains— some  of  them  wealthy — ^many  pos- 
sessed of  independence,  and  surrounded,  in  nume- 
rous cases,  with  ease  and  luxury.  (2)  From  the 
discovery,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutions  of 
Independence,  they  were  the  subjects  of  wise 

(1)1  Bancroft,  401,  402. 

(2)  1  Humb.  N.  Spain  133  to  140, 16  Ed.  Review,  84,  86. 
Robertson's  America,  book  viii,  Seet.  xxvL  1  Navarreie 
exii. 
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laws  and  pareDtal  8olicitade(l) — so  much  so  in- 
deed, as  to  justify  the  remark  of  an  able  author,(3) 
that  "  no  government  has  done  so  much  for  the 
aborigines,  as  the  Spanish.'*  In  Mexico,  univer- 
sities were  established  at  an  early  date  for  their 
special  instruction(3) — almost  all  of  them  were 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  many  became  dis- 
tinguished theologians,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion. (4)  A  large  number  acquired  celeb- 
rity as  men  of  education  and  talent,  in  other  pur- 
suits. Clavijero,(5)  in  noticing  the  historians  who 
had  preceded  him,  in  relation  to  the  antiquities  of 
Mexico,  refers  to  ten  native  Indians,  whose  inge- 
nuity and  research  had  contributed  largely,  in  their 
works,  to  the  philosophical  illustration  of  the  past. 
Dictionaries  and  grammars  of  their  various  langua- 
ges have  been  published,  very  numerous  and  tole- 
rably complete.  (6)  Under  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion of  1812  and  1890,  their  rights  were  recog- 
nized on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  other 
citizens  of  the  kingdom, (7)  and  they  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Cortes,  by  individuals  of  their  own 
nations,  some  of  them  bearing  the  name,  and  hav- 
ing in  their  veins  the  blood  of  their  ancient  mon- 
archs — ^all  men  of  intellect,  education  and  respec- 
tability. If  the  laws  which  protected  them  were 
at  any  time  broken,  it  grew  out  of  the  facility,  not 
unknown  among  ourselves,  with  which  the  agents 
and  officers  of  a  conquering  government,  may  in- 
vade the  rights  of  the  conquered — ^particularly  when 
a  superiority  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  affords 
them  the  means  of  concealing  and  defending,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  inflicting  injury.  From  all 
these  things  then,  superficially  as  we  have  been 
forced  to  regard  them,  it  conclusively  appears,  in 
the  language  of  Dr.  Robertson,(8)  that  *'  upon  a 
more  minute  scrutiny  into  the  operations  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  New  World — however  reprehen- 
sible the  actions  of  individuals  may  appear,  the 
conduct  of  the  nation  will  be  placed  in  a  more  fa- 
vorable light. *'  How  unjust  then  and  unwise  is  it, 
in  us,  to  pass  a  sentence  of  unequivocal  condem- 
nation npon  a  sister  nation,  when  the  equitable  exe- 
cution of  that  sentence,  might  bring  punishment 
as  heavy  and  as  well  deserved,  upon  our  own  heads 
as  a  people ! 

We  have  suffered  ourselves  to  be  led,  by  the 
gravity  and  interest  of  the  matters  which  we  have 
discussed,  away  from  our  friends,  Messrs.  Whelp- 
ley  and  Emerson,  and  we  return  to  them,  with  re- 
gret, that  our  remaining  space  cuts  off  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  them  merited  justice.  '*  Spain,'* 
they  set  forth  in  their  final  paragraph,  "  has  had 

(1)  Robert's  Am.  book  viii.  Sec  zxtri.    Ed.  Rev.  ub.  supr. 

(2)  Heeren  in  not  122  of  3  PreBCoU  476. 

(3)  2  Clavijero  Hist.  Antiq.  de  Mejico  332,  337. 

<4)  2  Clavij.  336,  394.  (5)  1  CUr.  tvii. 

(6)  1  Humboldt  103,  2  ClsTij.  997. 

(7)  Constit.  Esp.  Til.  i.  Gap.  ii.  Ait.  5. 

(8)  Hist  Am.,  Pref.  riL 


the  advantage  of  very  few  men,  of  ancommoa 
learning  or  genius.  The  revival  of  litenture  vu 
less  beneficial  to  her  than  to  aoy  other  natioo  u 
Europe^' — ^Austria,  Denmaik,  Laplud  uid  S»e- 
den,  we  suppose,  included.  Alas,  for  the  piofoood 
and  gay  and  piquant  Archpriest  of  Hiu,  and  tbe 
learned  Infante  Don  Juan  Manuel!  Alas, for  the 
delicate  Villena,  master  of  the  gaye  seieoce-tke 
tender  and  grave  Santillana — the  melancholy  Mao- 
rique — the  bold  De  Mena— the  simple  and  niunl 
Encina,  with  all  the  host  of  eoDtemporahes  lod 
successors,  from  whom  Boscan  and  Gaitilaso  re- 
ceived their  language,  moulded  forUsie  ud  poetiy, 
and  who  clustered  brightly  around  the  birtkof 
modem  refinement  and  genius  !(1)  Let  u  kxik 
farther — ^*'  She  can  boast,  indeed,  of  a  Toauto, 
said  to  be  the  meet  voluminous  theological  viiKi 
that  ever  wrote,  but  his  writings  it  is  alio  said,  an 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  their  balk,  asd  in 
shown  as  a  prodigy,  consisting,  if  we  mistake  Mt, 
of  above  fifty  volumes  in  folio.*^  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented,  that,  to  Tostatus,  the  only  etai  of  tlie  first 
magnitude  visible  in  the  hemisphere  of  Spaii. 
there  should  not  have  been  added  a  few  of  tbe 
^*  minora  sidera,^*  the  biographers  of  the  ''elerei 
thousand  virgins,''  so  complimentarily  alluded  % 
in  one  of  the  first  works  that  we  hare  cited.  It 
certainly  was  invidious  to  select  Toetatui  ir« 
among  his  compatriot "  semi-savages,^*  aodto  hud 
no  one  else  with  him,  down  to  immortality  id  ^ 
"  Compend."  It  would  have  been  far  wiiei  ^ 
more  charitable,  to  have  left  tbe  bulky  theol<^ 
to  his  repose  in  cobweb  and  dust,  and  to  hare  aaii 
that  the  literature  of  Spain,  like  iu  historr  asd 
geography,  is  far  from  being  "well  knowa  aul* 
present  day."  The  conclusion  next  acta  its  p^V 
of  crowning  tbe  work.  Here  it  ie:  "Cnsbed 
beneath  the  double  tyranny  of  kings  asd  pnetfs. 
the  arts  and  sciences  could  never  flouriah  is  Spsis. 
There,  the  gloomy  reign  of  sopcrsliiion  ii  ^^ 
at  full  length ;  and  without  any  check  has  dis- 
played all  its  horrors*  As  to  the  people  of  Sp»A 
it  is  of  little  consequence  how  soon  thcych"? 
masters.  Their  condition  cannot  well  be  wor* 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  likely  to  be  made  better."  I^  » 
our  purpose  in  a  succeeding  article,  to  ttwck  gf** 
rally  upon  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  *»• 
ences  in  Spain,  and  upon  her  edncatioa  aod  ii^*^' 
ry  development.  We  therefore  leave  our  last  <p- 
Ution  to  stand  naked,  in  its  wholesale  misreF^^ 
tation,  for  the  present— simply  remarking,  thai  itJ 
accuracy  of  sUtement  is  only  equalled  by  its  ^^ 
rality  of  spirit.  , 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  we  hare  war^ 
time  and  consideration,  with  a  work,  vw«  » 
hardly  worth  our  criticism— but  it  haa  ootwn^ 
many  of  the  general  topics  to  which  we  ^**"*v' 
allude,  that  it  has  enabled  us  to  touch  tbemwts 
rapidity  and  concentration.  It  hu  besides  ja«o- 
(l)lMtit.D«URoBa,88,90. 
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fi«(i  us  in  commeoting  apon  the  small  care  which 
is  exercised,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  elemen- 
tary infltruetion.  The  beneficial  operation  of  tra- 
TcUiflg,  apon  the  mind,  is  no  other,  than  that  it 
teacks  us  to  embrace,  within  the  enlarged  scope 
of  our  admiiatioD,  all  that  is  good  in  other  lands 
Ixodes  our  own-— that  it  takes  ns  up,  from  the  little 
heriiage  of  habit  and  opinion  which  our  fathers 
Inve  left  us,  upon  a  high  mountain — whence  it 
liiows  OS  the  remaining  kingdoms  of  men,  all 
differing,  it  is  true,  in  their  modes,  -but  all  directed 
by  the  same  impulses,  to  the  same  ends.  By 
widening  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  it  gives 
breidth  to  oar  reasoning  and  liberality  to  our  sen- 
umeots— strengthening  our  respect  for  other  coun- 
tn€s,  without  weakening  our  affection  for  our  own. 
Id  a  degree,  this  same  effect  is  wrought  by  judi- 
cious edacation — ^by  the  calm  inculcation  of  unpre- 
jodiced  tnith,  from  childhood  upwards.  It  is  by 
this  oqIj,  that  men  can  be  made  better,  as  well  as 
wiser.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars  can  only  be 
node  to  cease,  under  the  harmonizing  influence  of 
niQtaal  good  feeling,  excited  and  sustained  by  mu- 
loal  knowledge.  What  booU  it,  for  our  laws  to 
teach  us  that  we  are  in  amity  with  Spain,  if  we 
are  taught  to  believe,  that  her  citizens  at  large  are 
iiniorant,  Boperstitious,  cruel,  filthy  and  contempii- 
Me  ?  Can  we  love  our  neighbor,  to  whom  we  give 
Jredit  for  such  qualities  1  And  can  she  love  us,  who 
ay  them  to  her  charge  1  In  this  point  of  view,  then, 
^  is  nofloiall  matter  to  damn  a  nation  by  the  whole- 
aie.  Prejudices,  which  are  the  result  of  hostile 
'osition,  most  generally  pass  away  with  the  ex- 
ilement in  which  they  find  their  origin ;  but  those 
rhich  arise  from  a  spirit  of  ungenerous  criticism 
•r  thoughtless  denunciation,  are  more  fatal  to  inter- 
latiooal  comity,  as  well  as  more  enduring.  That 
bey  are  against  good  policy,  needs  no  demonstra- 
i^o.  No  people  can  wear  a  shield  against  those 
ieiRsitudes  of  fortune,  which  history  has  shown  to 
lU'nd  the  powerful  and  wise,  quite  as  frequently 
s  those  of  humbler  walk,  and  it  cannot,  therefore, 
^  well  to  give  an  apology  for  recrimination,  should 
te  evil  day  come  upon  ourselves.  Besides  being 
Dpolitic,  the  thing  is  also  unwise.  God  has  scat- 
red  the  blessings  of  intellect  and  the  instincts  of 
"tue,  with  an  impartial  hand,  among  his  creatures. 
0  be  undaly  sceptical,  as  regards  their  existence 
others,  is  to  lay  good  grounds  fur  a  doubt  of  that 
ustence  in  ourselves.  Fair  constructions  and 
^«)nable  concessions  are  as  essential  to  know- 
dge  and  judgment,  as  to  Christian  charity.  To 
fuse  them  in  the  one  case,  is  as  foolish  as  it  would 
'  iniquitous  in  the  other.  Every  doctrine,  every 
•ok,  repugnant  to  this  great  principle,  ia  a  nai- 
nce,  and  ought  to  be  abated. 
It  is  pleasant,  in  the  midst  of  a  consciousness  of 
r  country's  injustice  and  thoughtlessness,  to 
m  back  to  an  eloquent  enunciation  in  high  places, 
the  principles  which  we  have  been  endeavoring 
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to  enforce.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Hopkinson,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  1830,  during 
the  debate  on  the  Seminole  war.  ''  Permit  me,  sir," 
says  he, "  to  express  my  regret  and  decided  disap- 
probation, of  the  terms  of  reproach  and  contempt 
in  which  this  nation  has  been  spoken  of  on  this 
floor.  .'Poor,  degraded  Spain!'  has  resounded 
from  various  parts  of  this  house.  *  *  *  *  Is 
it  discreet,  sir,  for  an  individual,  however  en- 
lightened, to  venture  upon  a  denunciation  of  a 
whole  people!  In  this  'poor  degraded . Spain*  it 
must  be  remembered,  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  learn- 
ing and  genius  and  virtue  too ;  and  a  gentleman 
who  passes  it  all  under  his  condemnation  and  con^ 
tempt,  hardly  considers  what  a  task  he  has  under- 
taken. No  people  has  suffered  more  than  our- 
selves by  these  exterminating,  sweeping  judgments. 
Let  us  not  be  guilty  of  the  same  injustice  to  others. 
When  I  see  one  of  these  scribbUng  travellers,  or 
insignificant  atoms,  gravely  take  upon  himself  to 
put  down  the  character  of  my  own  country,  I  turn 
from  him  with  disgust  and  derision.  Let  ns  be 
equally  just  to  others.** 

This  is  the  language  of  a  statesman  and  a  phi- 
losopheri  and  more  than  that,  of  a  fair  and  candid 
man.  In  a  succeeding  paragraph,  too  long  for 
quotation  here,  he  shows  that  Spain  was  "  ex- 
hausted" by  her  long  conflict  with  Napoleon — ^not 
*'  degraded."  If  there  be  any  thing  in  her  history, 
which  strikes  us  most  particularly,  it  is  the  endu- 
ring constancy  with  which  she  has  borne  up, 
against  evils  that  might  well  have  crushed  her  to 
the  earth.  As  far  as  the  memory  of  man  may 
run,  her  soil  has  been  at  |^nce  the  field  and  prize 
of  armed  contention.  Phcenician  and  Carthaginian, 
Roman  and  Goth,  Saracen  and  Austrian  and 
Frenchman,  have,  in  their  turn,  snatched  at  the 
*'  fatal  gift  of  beauty,"  with  which  she  has  been 
cursed.  To  tell  of  the  millions  of  brave  men,  who 
have  fallen  in  her  centuries  of  conflict — of  the  trea- 
sure that  has  been  poured  out  as  freely  as  her 
blood— of  the  towns  that  have  been  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  of  the  institutions  that  have,  gradually 
and  unnoticed,  fallen  amid  the  confusion  and  din  of  so 
much  war,  would  require  a  volume  to  be  written, 
which  might  put  even  "  Tostatus"  to  shame.  If 
we  add  to  all  this,  the  desolating  influence  of  civil 
strife^-which  but  breaks  down  the  common  means 
of  resistance  to  governmental  aggression,  and  the 
paralysis  of  thought  which  must  ensue  under  the 
combined  operation  of  external  attack  and  domestic 
tyranny,  we  may  well  wonder  that  her  spirit  has 
not  been  broken :  and  that  the  fortitude  of  Numan- 
tia  and  Saguntom  and  Saragossa,  has  not  quailed 
and  yielded  at  last.  Such  however  is  not  the  case. 
It  is  but  now  that  she  has  come,  triumphantly,  out 
of  a  struggle — ^we  trust  a  final  one — ^between  Car- 
los and  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  lights  and  liberty  of  the  present  day  upon  the 
other.    With  little  of  aid  and  less  of  sympathy— 
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her  treasury  exhausted  by  the  very  despotism, 
against  which  she  needed  it — she  has  gone  through 
fire  and  blood^with  the  whole  legitimist  influence 
of  Europe  against  her — and  has,  at  last,  settled 
herself  under  the  protection  of  a  free  constitution. 
Many  of  her  obnoxious  institutions  have  been  sup- 
pressed— ^her  old  and  unwise  systems  rempved  or 
reformed.  And  yet,  during  thai  struggle,  what 
part  did  free  America  take  ?  Did  she  lift  the  voice 
or  the  hand  of  sympathy  ?  Did  she  make  any  sign, 
that  she  knew  the  existence  of  a  strife,  in  which 
the  liberty  of  millions  was  involved — the  future 
welfare  of  a  chivalrous  and  courteous,  noble  and 
once  mighty  people  1  Our  press  Mras  silent,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  in  a  paragraph  received  by  "  the 
last  packet,*'  and  cut  out  from  some  London  or  Pa- 
ris paper.  Editorial  comment  there  was  scarcely 
none,  unless  perhaps  a  mystified  dissertation  on 
Carlos  and  the  Salic  law,  too  short  to  be  noticed, 
and  just  long  enough  to  show  perfect  apathy  and 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Was  it  not  a 
trial  between  a  constitution  which  we  profess  to 
believe  a  safe-guard  of  right,  and  a  despotism 
which  we  denounce  and  despise  t  Why  then  were 
we  silent  1  We  should  be  sorry  to  say,  that  it  was 
because  neither  the  cotton  market  nor  the  currency 
was  concerned — but  we  are  confident  that  we 
should  have  heard  more,  had  the  question  of  the 
balance  of  trade  and  the  exportation  of  specie  been 
at  aU  involved.  Would  it  not,  we  ask,  be  more 
worthy  o£  an  enlightened  and  a  free  people,  like 
ourselves,  to  comfort  and  encourage,  and  stimulate 
by  aympatby,  a  depressed  sister  in  the  family  of 
nations,  than  to  denounce  and  vilify  and  spurn  her 
on  the  faith  of  oracles,  such  as  we  have  referred 
to  in  thia  article t  If  God  has  given  us  freedom,  it 
is  that  we  may  extend  as  well  as  enjoy  it ;  and  the 
obligation  to  do  the  one  is  made  imperative,  by  the 
height  of  happiness  which  we  derive  from  the 
other.  In  our  intercourse  with  our  equals  in  pros- 
perity, we  should  be  candid  and  firm — ^in  our  esti- 
mato  of  all,  we  should  be  liberal  and  generoua. 
Above  all,  to  the  unfortunate  we  should  turn  with 
kindness.  Encouragement  may  aid  in  their  re- 
demption— prejudice  and  disparagement  but  injure 
them,  while  they  disgrace  ourselves. 

NOTES. 
A. — On  February  22n(l,  1813,  &  decree  wee  pesiied  by 
the  Spanieh  Cortea,  the  second  article  of  the  first  chapter 
of  which,  la  in  theae  words :  "  The  Tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition is  incompatible  with  the  Constitution.**  It  will 
snrprise  manj  of  our  readers,  to  know  that  some  of  the 
ableat  diaeouraes  in  faror  of  this  decree,  were  made  by  dis- 
tiaguiahed  piiriates  and  clergymen  of  the  Spanish  ohurch, 
and  to  find  that  the  establiahment  of  the  Inquisition — never 
acquieaced  in  by  the  Cortes  of  the  nation— is  examined 
with  a  reaearcht  and  discussed  with  a  freedom  and  ability, 
which  would  do  honor  to  any  LegisUtive  Assembly.  Our 
object,  however,  in  referring  to  the  maUer,  hei-e  specially, 
is  to  take  notice  of  a  historical  fact  not  generally  known, 
but  intereeting  to  our  eoimtrymen,  and  illuatrative  of  the 


injustice  which  is  done  to  the  Spaniah  people,  by  char^sg 
them,  indiscriminately,  with  the  errors  and  ibllies  of  their 
history.    In  a  speech  made  by  the  Rererend  Ruis  Pad/on.* 
one  of  the  deputies,  wc  are  informed,  that  in  die  year  178f<, 
he  was  shipwrecked  upon  our  coast,  and  paaaed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Benjaaiia 
Franklin,  who  iottoduced  him  to  a  circle  of  about  twenty 
Protestant  clergymen,  frequent  guests  in  his  house.    As 
usual,  the  conversation  turned  upon  religion,  and  the  argu- 
menls,  though  friendly,  became  often  warm.     The  good 
deputy  declares,  (as  most  oontroversisliats  wvold.)  that  he 
thought  he  had  the  better  of  tbe  argomenu— bot  be  adiaits 
that  when  he  was  taxed  with  the  establishment  of  the  la- 
quisition,  as  a  Catholic  measure,  he  had  considerable  di£- 
cully  in  meeting  the  issue.     Scorning,  as  he  saya,  soy  re- 
sort to  abuse,  tlie  weapon  so  usual  in  default  of  ivasMif , 
he  confeaaed  the  enormity  of  the  tribunal,  its  human  ast 
deapotic  origin,  and  ita  opposition,  as  well  to  die  principks 
of  the  Catholic  church,  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  GospeK 
These  conversations  having  been  repeated  in  the  bowie  of 
Oeneral  Washington,  laho  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  tuae. 
Senor  Padren  was  pressed  by  FranUin  to  make  a  pa>^:c 
avowal  of  his  sentiments.    He  had  not  a  momeotV  iii£i- 
rulty,  he  observes,  in  preaching  at  the  CathoUc  churrh  o^ 
Philadelphia,  reiterating  the  opinions,  whidi  he  had  collo- 
quiaUy  put  forth.    The  ceremonies  were  attended  by  the 
officers  and  crew  of  the  Spanish  frigates  Loretto  and  Hc^a 
and  of  eight  or  ten  vessels  from  Florida,  then  in  port.    B} 
the  request  of  the  congregation  tbe  sermon  was  tran&lafeii 
into  English,  and  preached  the  next  week  by  the  Revrr*^ 
Mr.  Beeston,  one  of  the  parish  priests.    So  isnaeiMe  wsi 
the  concourse  of  men  of  all  sects,  that  even  the  Brreresti 
author  with  difficulty  found  a  place  in  the  aapctaary.    He 
caused  the  same  doctrine  to  be  spread  through  NewYci 
and  Maryland,  to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction  of  the  minis- 
ters of  other  creeds.    It  was  this  occurrence  which  fn* 
the  mightiest  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  tbe  Ere 
Catholic  diocese  in  our  country,  and  Senor  Padron  was  one 
of  the  individuala  charged  with  the  duty  of  ita  {iModaiiffii. 
Strange  it  is,  that  perhaps  the  first  general  agitation  of  peb- 
lie  opinion  in  thia  country,  upon  the  subject  of  the  rnq«i»4- 
ticu,  ahould  have  occurred,  upon  the  impulse  of  a  eirrcv- 
man  of  that  church  and  nation,  whose  history  and  charac- 
ter are  made  to  suffer  under  the  oi^robrium  of  bavii^  csa- 
celled  all  their  virtuea,  by  ita  eatabliahment ! 

B.— There  has  alwaya  been  a  difference  between  ibtt 
Spanish  and  English  historians  in  regard  to  the  deiietf 
of  the  Invincible  Armada— the  former  alleging  that  tas 
tempest  did  the  work  before  the  battle — the  latter  of  eoarw 
ascribing  the  overthrow  to  the  English  fleet  in  the  fin: 
place,  and  its  completion,  subsequently,  to  the  storm. 
**  Non  nostrum,  dec.**  It  is  a  singnlar  fact,  bowrvcr,  thai 
a  medal  was  atruck,  which  is  referred  to  by  Addisont  ta 
these  words :  "  I  am  veiy  well  pleased  with  a  medal  vakk 
was  struck  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  iiule  after  the  dei«  ai  c-f 
the  Invincible  Armada,  to  perpetuate  tbe  memory  of  chat 
extnordinaiy  event.  It  ia  well  known  how  the  King  oi 
Spain  and  others,  who  were  the  enemies  of  that  great  pris 
cess,  to  derogate  from  her  glory,  aacribeJ  tbe  min  of  their 
fleet  rather  to  the  violence  of  atorma  and  tenpeits  than  te 
tbe  bravery  of  the  Engltah.  Queeo  Elisabeth,  mste^  ul 
looking  upon  this  as  a  diminution  of  her  honor,  valued  her> 
self  upon  such  a  signal  favor  of  Providence ;  and,  acre* 
dingly,  in  the  reverse  of  the  medal  above  meatiooed.  itas 
represented  a  fleet,  beaten  by  a  tempeH,  and  falbag  &mJ 
upon  one  another,  with  that  leligiooa  inacriptioa ,  aSavst 
Deus  et  dissipantur.  *  He  blew  with  hia  wind  aad  they 
were  scattered.*  **  That  there  was  a  tempest  about  tbr  \i-si 
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o[  the  dejtnictioa  of  the  Annadm,  «U  the  historians  sdniit. 
As  to  Ut  prioiity  or  sabeequent  occumace,  those  on  board 
the  two  fleets  oould  alone  determine.  Of  their  motives  on 
both  »d»,  it  is  easy  to  fona  an  idea;  but  yet  the  immense 
sapenorilj  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  the  well  known  skill, 
sad  admitted  valor  of  its  ofEcers,  would  seem  to  incline  the 
Kale  of  probability  in  fsvor  of  the  Spanish  version.  The 
ioieription  above  cited,  wa«ld  be  conelasive  proof  of  the 
icenracy  of  that  reriion,  but  for  the  motives  of  humility 
vhicb  Addison  ascribes  to  the  Qneen.  Now  as  to  Elisa- 
beth's piety,  we  fear  that  it  is  almost  as  apocryphal,  as 
tbi "  loieall  beantie**  which  Sir  Edward  Coke  ascribes  to 
ber,  tad  erery  one  knows  besides,  that  she,  of  all  mon- 
ftrrhs,  in  rendering  proper  thanks  to  God,  would  be  the 
last  to  ibrget  ber  own  gloiy.  We  cannot  but  look  on  the 
Bfcdal  as  a  confession,  made  in  the  first  impulse  of  grati- 
Ukie,  and  repented  of  afterwards,  like  many  other  inipubes. 

Hr.  Addison  has  been  rather  inaccurate,  in  describing 
the  medal.  We  hare  examined  it,  in  the  collection  of  St. 
Mary's  College,  Baltimore.    It  is  quite  large,  and  of  silver. 

Upon  one  side,  a  rock  is  represented,  beaten  by  the 
wares  and  vind— with  the  mottA,  '*  AUidor  mn  ladtr,"  "  I 
amttricken,  btu  not  bruised,"  and  the  arms  of  England.  On 
the  reverse,  a  fleet  is  represented  as  in  Addison's  descrip- 
uoo,  dashed  and  tossed,  with  the  words  '*/WtC  tt  dUti- 
psti  wtf"— '«heMew  and  they  were  scattered  j"  the  Hebrew 
same  of  God,  somxHinting  the  whole.  The  date  is  1588^ 
die  year  of  the  battle. 


THE  OLD  DOMINION. 

BY    SFBirCER     WALLACE    CONB. 

I. 

There  be /bw^  of  us,  a  Httte  hand 

To  nmrch  alone  thcoogh  life. 
But  we  march  as  one,  and  hand  to  hand. 

We  dare  the  constant  atrife ; 
And  when  the  day  "a  advance  is  o*er, 

A  happy  band  are  we. 
As  by  our  evening  fire,  we  four 

Sit  down  so  pleasantly, 
And  fit  ok)  Time  with  many  wings, 
In  merry  talk  of  mirthful  things. 

II. 

Tis  well  nigli  eighteen  years  since  we, 

By  fair  Potomac's  side. 
First  struck  our  tented  canopy. 

In  raider  climes  to  bide. 
We've  lived  since  then  in  northern  lands, 

Where  Aeojtt  and  skies  are  cold, 
Bat  still  affection's  gentle  bands 

Bind  us  in  chains  of  gold ;— 
And  to  each  other  still  we  four 
Each  day  draw  closer  than  of  yoie, 

III. 

It  is  a  weary  time  since  first 

We  left  Potomac's  side, 
Where  noble  hearts  are  nobly  nursed 

By  old  Viiginia's  pride: — 
Where  the  bk>od  of  Charlea'  cavaliers, 

The  jovial,  true  and  bold. 
Runs  purely  down  the  stream  of  years 

As  from  the  font  it  rulled  ;— 
And  men  are  of  as  princely  sort 
At  ever  ruled  in  regal  oouit. 


IV. 

Not  they  for  hucslering  chf^)oien  made. 

They  should  bo  Heroes  each. 
Nor  deign  to  stoop  to  meaner  trade 

Than  Wars  or  Senates  teaeh ; — 
Or  such  diviner  arts  as  erst 

In  Greece,  when  Greece  was  young, 
That  old  man's  god-like  genius  nursed 

Who  Troy*s  destruction  sung ; 
And  taught  a  Phidias  to  inspire 
The  rock  with  an  eternal  fim. 

V. 

Gentle,  and  eloquent,  and  bold. 

Fit  champions  of  the  free, 
The  "Lion  Heait"— had  bved  of  old 

Virginia's  chivalry. 
The  Old  DomNioif !  "Tis  a  name 

Should  ring  the  world  around, 
'Till  every  babbling  tongne  of  fame 

Hade  music  to  the  sound ; 
That  kins  might  learn  to  know  their  peers 

In  ber  untitled  isavaliers ! 

TI. 

Virginia !  yet  awhile  farewell  t 

Land  of  my  birth,  and  heart. 
From  thee  awhile  I  oeeds  must  dwell 

An  exile,  and  apart ; 
Vet  I  can  boast  myself  thy  aon : — 

What  boast  so  proud  can  be  T — 
And  once  this  forced  endurance  done, 

Msy  hope  to  turn  to  thee ; 
And  haply  bear  thee  back  a  fame 
Wortliy  of  your  ancient  name. 

VII. 

Land  of  my  sires !  my  right  to  sing 

Of  thy  proud  sons,  and  thee, 
1  claim  from  stalwart  chief,  and  king. 

Ere  white  men  crossed  the  sea ; — 
Monarchs  of  wood,  and  mountain  grand, 

Free  as  the  forest  deer, 
Who  roamed,  unchecked  by  feudal  band. 

This  western  hemisphere ; 
And  like  the  Patriarch  Kings  of  old 
Judged  'twixt  their  kinsmen,  true  and  bold. 

VIII. 

And  let  no  scemcr  count  me  vain. 

In  boasting  thus  to  trace 
My  father's  lineage  back  again 

AoKHigst  a  regal  race ; 
It  is  not  for  their  kingly  name. 

But  for  their  natures  free. 
From  whose  wild  spark  was  caught  the  flame 

That  lit  to  Liberty, 
When  mingling  with  the  Saxon  stern, 
It  came  with  ateady  light  to  burn. 

IX. 

Yet  once  again  farewell  my  land  !— 

The  trumpet  gives  alarm ; 
And  for  the  strife  our  little  bend 

Must  quickly  up  and  arm ; — 
For  on  the  march  of  this  our  life 

But  brief  our  restings  be, 
And  e'en  when  briefest  to  the  strife 

Fate  beckons  ceaseiessly. 
We  go !— but  'mid  life's  battle  roer 
Still  fondly  tkivk  of  thee— Wb  Fovb  ! 
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THE  FATHERLESS  DAUGHTER. 

A  TALE  IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 

IMTRODUCnOlf. 

Yes,  she  wu  fair !  Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
Bat  hei^s  was  like  the  sunny  glow, 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below. 

On  a  branch  of  York  River,  near  the  point  at 
which  the  tide  ceases  to  flow,  lies  a  region  of  sin- 
gular beauty.  The  stream  itself,  has  neither  the 
limpidness,  nor  animatioo  of  a  mountain  river, 
being  of  a  dark  red  hue,  and  flowing  as  languidly 
as  if  reluctant  to  leave  its  favorite  spot.  If  this 
reluctance  were  real,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  is  much  in  the  appearance  of  the  adjacent 
plain,  which  would  justify  the  partiality  of  the 
River  Gad.  The  level  land,  called  in  Virginia 
low  grounds,  extends  in  many  places  for  more  than 
a  mile  to  the  foot  of  a  chain  of  hills,  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  stream.  This  flat  country  was 
originally  remarkably  fertile,  and  its  cultivation 
exceedingly  easy,  from  the  soft  texture  of  the 
earth,  and  its  almost  total  exemption  from  stone. 
But  the  soil  not  being  of  a  very  durable  character, 
when  since  tried  by  severe  and  injudicious  culture, 
has  been  converted  into  a  barren  sand  in  many 
spots  formerly  fertile.  At  the  period  to  which  we 
refer,  however,  the  land  retained  much  of  its  native 
vigor,  and  the  old-field  pine  had  not  intruded  so 
largely  on  the  domain  of  the  ploughman  and  reaper. 
The  lanes  and  roads  are,  and  were,  in  many  places 
tastily  lined  with  the  cedar  and  holly,  and  occa- 
sionally with  the  slight  smooth  stems  of  the  Lom- 
bardy  poplar.  These  roads,  smooth  and  level  as 
a  bowling-green,  are  exceedingly  pleasant  for  tra- 
velling, except  in  hot  weather  when  the  progress 
is  impeded  by  the  deep  sand,  and  the  air  excluded 
by  the  thick  hedges  which  usually  skirt  the  high- 
ways. The  hills  which  terminate  the  lowlands, 
are  beautifully  qhaped,  and  rising  to  a  very  con- 
siderable elevation,  present  the  moat  delightful  sites 
that  can  be  imagined  for  the  residences  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  own  the  plantations  below.  These 
situations,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  overlook- 
ed not  only  the  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  com,  to- 
bacco, &c,  bat  an  horizon  of  vast  extent,  embracing 
within  its  circle  a  large  body  of  land,  which  had  been 
early  selected,  cleared  and  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  a  number  of  country  seats,  which,  although  un- 
pretending in  architecture,  were  known  and  loved 
as  the  abodes  of  unbounded  hospitality.  The  fish 
of  the  river,  and  the  productions  of  the  land,  were 
then  equally  abundant,  and  enabled  the  farmers  to 
furnish  their  tables  with  every  comfort,  and  even 
luxury,  which  were  desired  in  the  simple  days  of 
our  ancestors.  Dwelling  at  a  distance  from  the 
marshes  and  exhalations  of  the  river,  they  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  hilly  aud  champaign 


country  eombined.  As  if  folly  aware  of  their  bless- 
ings, they  were  the  most  jovial  and  hospitafale  of 
human  beings.  In  their  treatment  of  guests,  they 
had  no  regard  to  the  maxim  centained  in  the  pro- 
verb—^" further  the  guest  that  maun  gang.*'  On 
the  contrary,  they  often  locked  up  the  boraes  of 
those  who  proposed  to  depart,  and  compelled  them 
to  partake  of  their  hearty  festivities.  In  the  por- 
tico of  one  of  these  plain,  but  gay  mansicms,  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  American  Revolation,  cat  a 
lady,  reading  in  the  warm,  soft  twiligiit  of  a  May 
evening.  She  was  not  very  young,  for  it  was  eri- 
dent  from  her  appearance,  that  she  had  at  any  me 
entered  that  debateable  ground  so  happily  denomi- 
nated no  particular  age ;  neither  could  she  be  called 
old,  for  spite  of  her  extreme  paleness,  and  the 
traces  of  deep  sorrow,  she  retained  enough  both 
of  youth  and  beauty,  to  make  her  countenance  ei- 
tremely  interesting.  Her  form  was  as  slender,  as 
delicate,  and  as  elegantly^roportioned  as  that  of 
a  fairy.  Her  hand,  which  was  scarcely  larger  than 
that  of  an  infant,  was  now  engaged  in  toinitig 
over  the  pages  of  a  book,  which  she  was  readiag 
with  great  eagerness  by  the  waning  light  of  the 
evening.  She  had  the  air  of  one,  who,  having  be- 
come deeply  interested  2h  a  'romance,  is  hastening 
rapidly  to  its  conclusion  with  an  intensity  of  feel- 
ing which  produces  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of 
every  thing  around.  Although  she  bad  been  la 
the  portico,  when  the  setting  sun  illominated  a 
landscape,  whose  extent  and  loveliness  might  have 
attracted  admiration  from  the  least  romantic,  bv 
her  it  was  entirely  unheeded.  Page  after  page  U 
the  small  volume,  which  she  held,  w^as  turned  orer 
with  portentous  rapidity,  and  with  an  agitation  thai 
evidently  increased  at  every  moment.  At  last, 
when  the  book  was  finished  and  closed,  her  emo- 
tion had  arrived  at  such  a  pitch,  that  she  sobbed 
aloud,  and  the  tears  poured  free  and  fast  over  the 
tiny  hands,  which  she  held  op  as  if  to  arrest  their 
progress.  While  she  was  giving  such  audible  aad 
visible  tokens  of  grief,  a  girl  ran  out  of  the  bouse, 
whose  elastic  step,  sonny  countenance,  and  joy-lu 
eye,  seemed  enough  at  once  to  exorcise  the  spirit 
of  sorrow.  But  the  moment  that  she  heard  the 
deep  sobs  of  the  lady,  and  observed  her  distress, 
the  sprightliness  of  her  manner  changed  into  ao 
expression  of  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy,  while 
running  up  to  her,  and  throwing  her  arms  aroand 
her  neck,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Dearest  Miss  Margaret,  what  has  happened  to 
distress  you  V 

The  lady  made  no  reply,  but  shewed  her  grati- 
tude to  the  affectionate  girl  by  the  soft  pressnre  of 
one  of  her  hands.  Her  own  grief  seemed  to  be 
rather  increased  by  sympathy.  Her  tears  flowed 
more  freely,  her  sobs  increased  alarmingly  in  vio- 
lence, until  they  became  almost  convulsive.  Miss 
Maria  Carew  now  became  seriously  alanned,  and 
besought  her  with  the  utmost  eamestnass,  to  cos- 
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ide  the  caoae  of  her  aorrow  to  one  who  loved  her 
iritb  all  a  daughter's  affection. 

Miss  Margaret,  at  last,  apparently  repressing 
ler  emotion,  by  a  strong  and  painful  effort,  said  in 
L  voice,  broken  by  freqoent  sobs, 

*'  Mj  dear  kind-hearted  Maria,  I  eannot  explain 
ny  agitation  now,  or  in  ^a  few  words.  I  must  re- 
ire  to  my  room,  and  there  ask  forgiTeness  and  aid 
rom  a  merciful  God.  Do  not  alarm  the  family, 
at  saj  what  is  true,  that  I  hope  a  night^s  rest 
nil  relieve  me  from  a  bad  headache.  Come  to 
•ed  early,  and  you  shall  hear  my  unfortunate  story, 
rfaich  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  effect  pro- 
lueed  on  me,  by  the  tale  of  sorrow  which  I  hold  in 
QV  hand.** 

Saying  these  words,  she  passed  quickly  into  the 
HHj^e,  aod  hastened  to  her  chamber. 

Miss  Carew  did  not  follow  her  immediately,  but 
rent  first  to  her  mother's  room  to  inform  her  that 
kfiss  Margaret  had  retired  very  unwell,  but  de- 
ired  that  no  trouble  shobld  be  taken  on  her  ac- 
oQot,  as  she  hoped  that  the  refreshment  of  a 
iight*s  sleep  would  give  her  entire  relief.  Mrs. 
/arew,  whose  kind  heart  was  readily  touched  by 
very  form  of  human  suffering,  proposed  to  visit 
»!ls3  Margaret  herself,  and  if  she  seemed  seriously 
ndispoaed,  to  despatch  a  servant  for  the  family 
hysician,  who  resided  fifteen  miles  off.  But 
ifiria,  aware  that  the  presence  of  eveir  her  mo- 
her  would  be  distressing  to  her  at  present,  assured 
drs.  Carew  that  she  was  affected  with  nothing 
aore  serious  than  a  headache,  to  which  she  was 
object,  and  which  would  probably  pass  off  before 
soming.  Having  at  last  convinced  her  mother 
tat  Miss  Idargaret  did  not  need  her  attentions, 
be  slipped  up  stairs,  where  she  found  her  friend 
oore  composed,  but  still  very  much  depressed. 
Ifter  they  bad  retired,  and  the  light  was  extin- 
tuished,  Miss  Margaret  recited  to  her,  in  a  broken 
md  JQcoherent  manner  the  narrative  of  which  we 
^U  attempt  to  give  a  distinct  outline. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Oh !  if  there  be  a  human  tear, 
From  passkm's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head. — Scou. 

Captain  William  Dupont,  the  father  of  Margaret, 
rasan  officer  in«the  British  Navy.  Well-descend- 
d  and  highly  connected,  although  poor,  he  had 
Toenred  his  commission  by  the  influence  of  his 
^mily.  Bat  when  thus  introduced  into  the  Navy, 
t«  had  won  the  hearts  of  his  brother-officers,  his 
Den,  and  indeed,  of  all  who  knew  him,  by  his  bra- 
'erv  and  conduct  in  battle,  his  humanity,  courtesy, 
^d  intelligence  in  all  situations.  Never  was  there 
^  Captain  more,  or  more  deservedly,  popular  in  the 
British  fleet.  He  ever  sought  the  most  perilous 
MUiatioDs  with  eagerness,  provided  his  country 
:ould  be  benefited,  or  glory  won  by  the  exposure. 


The  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  unfortunate  of 
his  own  crew,  and  even  of  the  enemy,  when  they 
fell  into  his  power,  were  treated  as  brothers.  His 
generosity  exceeded  even  the  common  measure  of 
a  British  tar*s ;  his  purse  was  open  to  every  man 
who  needed  or  pretended  to  need  its  contents. 

But  spite  of  these  dazaling  and  endearing  quali- 
ties, he  did  not  rise  in  the  service.  He  scorned 
all  flattery  and  intrigue,  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  in- 
dependence in  the  neglect  of  those  who  held  the 
power  of  patronage.  Notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent and  large  prizes,  of  which  he  had  a  share,  he 
continued  poor,  because  he  distributed  his  money 
with  a  reckless  profusion  that  astonished  even 
British  sailors.  He  had  often  such  a  portion  of 
rich  prizes,  that,  if  properly  managed,  would  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  competent,  if  not  a  large 
fortune.  But  economy,  as  already  intimated,  was 
a  virtue  with  which  he  was  totally  unacquainted, 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  The  money  thus  ac- 
quired melted  away  partly  in  personal  expenditures, 
but  far  more  in  that  thoughtless  benevolence,  which 
being  governed  entirely  by  impulse,  knew  neither 
discrimination  nor  bounds.  Such  a  course  brought 
its  inevitable  consequences,  not  only  want,  but 
debt,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  the  gallant 
Dupont  found  himself  deeply  involved.  A  situa- 
tion like  this,  so  painful  and  trying  to  all  tempers, 
was  peculiarly  galling  to  a  sensibility  so  acute,  and 
a  sense  of  honor  so  nice  as  his.  He  saw  with  un- 
feigned mortification  that  his  imprudence  had  not 
only  injured  himself,  which  he  could  bear,  but  was 
likely  to  occasion  serious  losses  to  innocent  per- 
sons, who,  trusting  to  his  integrity,  had  readily 
given  him  credit.  While  he  was  annoyed  by  these 
harassing  reflections,  an  incident  occurred  which 
most  unexpectedly  relieved  him  from  his  embar- 
rassment. He  was  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  command  of  a  ship  of  90  guns,  when  he  one 
day  saw  two  Spanish  vessels,  each  superior  to  his 
own  in  force,  in  chase  of  an  English  merchantman, 
which  was  in  vain  making  all  sail  to  escape.  He 
had  never  been  the  man  to  calculate  odds,  and  the 
state  of  his  mind,  at  this  time,  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  desperate  enterprizes.  Assembling  his  men 
hastily  on  deck,  he  thus  addressed  them, 

"  My  men,  you  see  one  of  our  peaceful  and 
helpless  vessels  about  to  become  the  prey  of  Spa- 
nish arrogance  and  rapacity.  Shall  we  permit  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  innocent  countrymen,  who 
are  toiling  fbr  England's  welfare,  as  well  as  their 
own,  to  be  thus  lost  before  our  eyes  t  It  is  true  that 
their  force  is  superior  to  ours.  But  when  did  an 
English  seaman  shrink  from  a  conflict  with  these 
proud  Dons,  because  their  men  and  metal  doubled 
his  own  1  The  fewer  we  are,  the  greater  will  be  the 
honour  of  our  victory ;  the  less  the  injury  which 
England  can  sustain  from  our  defeat  and  death. 
Will  you  fight  like  true  English  sailors,  or  shrink 
'  like  cowards  !** 
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The  crew,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  brother,  more 
than  as  a  comxnaader,  answered,  with  an  uniTersa] 
shotit : 

'*  We  will  fight  to  the  death,  under  oar  noble 
Captain.     Lead  as  at  once  against  the  enemy." 

Encouraged  by  these  declarations,  and  stimn- 
lated  by  his  own  gallant  spirit,  he  ordered  the  ship 
to  be  immediately  cleared  for  action,  and  bore  right 
down  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  utterly  astonished 
at  his  temerity.  The  oontest  was  long,  obstinate 
and  sanguinary;  bat  at  length,  British  skill  and 
▼alor  triumphed  over  saperior  numbers.  The  Spa- 
nish Teasels  were  compelled  to  shear  off  in  a  shat- 
tered condition,  and  the  English  merchantman 
Joined  Captain  Dupont,  and  sailed  under  his  con- 
Toy  to  England.  This  vessel,  which  was  richly 
freighted,  belonged  to  Adam  Brown,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  London. 

The  Master  on  his  arrival  waited  on  the  owner, 
and.  represented  in  strong  terms  the  disinterested 
gallantry  with  which  Dupont,  at  his  own  personal 
hazard,  rescued  the  vessel  and  its  valuable  contents 
from  certain  capture.  Brown,  who  was  of  a  kind 
and  grateful  temper,  invited  Dupont  to  his  house, 
and  introduced  him  to  his  family.  The  merchant's 
only  daughter,  Clarissa,  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
and  beauty.  She  was  one  of  those  plump,  good- 
humored,  well-featured  girls,  who  please  all  be- 
holders, without  the  possession  of  any  qualities, 
either  external  or  mental,  that  can  deeply  interest 
the  heart  or  imagination.  This  rosy  light-hearted 
damsel,  was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  slender,  yet 
graceful  figure,  and  elegant  manners  of  the  young 
ofllcer ;  and  being  of  a  very  frank  diqiosition,  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  her  partiality  from  its  object. 
Dupont  remained  sometime  in  London,  and  became 
intimate  at  her  father's.  Meantime,  the  clamors 
of  his  creditors  for  payment  marred  his  enjoyment 
of  society,  in  which  he  was  an  universal  favorite, 
by  the  fear  that  he  might  soon  become  the  inmate 
of  a  jail.  Wliile  his  mind  was  weighed  down  from 
despondency  at  this  unpleasant  state  of  things,  a 
friend  suggested  to  him,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  remove  his  difficulties,  by  securing  the  hand,  and 
rich  dowery  of  the  fair  Clarissa.  Dupont,  who  was 
proud  and  fastidious,  at  first,  rejected  the  idea  of 
connecting  himself  with  a  lady,  who,  although 
pretty  and  amiable,  was  evidently  deficient  in  the 
intellect,  education,  and  refinement,  which  were 
indispensable  to  complete  his  beau  ideal  of  a  wife. 
But  necessity,  or  more  properly,  convenience,  which 
often  reconciles  us  to  far  more  disagreeable  things, 
soon  made  him  look  with  very  different  eyes  on 
the  cherry-cheeked  damsel,  who  was  ready  to  throw 
herself  into  his  arms,  and  restore  him  at  once  to 
comfort  and  independence.  With  the  ready  so- 
phistry, which  is  always  displayed  in  justifying  con- 
duct, prompted  by  interest  or  inclination,  he  began 
to  think  and  say  that  his  first  impressions  of  Miss 
Clarissa  had  done  her  injustioe,  and  that  lie  had 


set  up  in  his  imagination,  a  standard  of  female  per- 
fection, which  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  mbv 
"  An  amiable  temper,  and  correct  ptiaeiples,"  u- 
gued  he,  '^  are  far  more  important  to  domeitic  hap- 
piness, than  intellectual  cultivatioa  or  eonTentioDal 
refinement.  It  is  certain  "  that  this  yoang  lady  pos> 
sesses  the  former  class  of  qualities  in  ao  enuDeot 
degree,  and  it  will  be  the  height  of  folly  in  ne  to 
allow  romantic  notions,  and  an  overstrained  delict- 
cy  to  prevent  me  from  seeking  a  connection  vbich 
is  evidently  necessary  to  my  comfort  and  reipeda- 
bility.*^  Reasoning  thus.  Captain  Dupont  wib  bo( 
slow  in  putting  his  prudent  determinstioD  into  en- 
cution.  He  wooed  and  won  the  bloahing  Claiisa* 
who,  although  not  exactly  "  the  frvit  thai  viB  &I1 
without  shaking,"  did  not  require  any  reiy  noieit 
concussion  to  overcome  her  adhesion  to  the  paieo: 
bough.  The  consent  of  the  lady  being  ohtaioeii, 
it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  that  of  &p 
father,  who  was  rejoiced  at  once  to  diaeharge  tbe 
obligations  of  gratitude,  and  gratify  his  ownpoJe 
by  a  connexion  with  so  pc^nlar  and  accompli^ 
an  officer.  The  nuptials  were  aceoidbgiy  «if' 
brated  with  unusual  sj^endor,  the  large  mania^ 
portion  paid,  Dupont's  debts  discharged,  and  k 
made  richer  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  beio^. 

At  the  persuasion  of  his  father-in-law,  he  qoineii 
the  naval  service,  and  commenced  the  life  of  ages- 
tleman  in  the  city  of  London.  He  had  a  btroi^ 
taste  for  social  pleasures,  for  literatme  and  pon- 
tics, and  knew  that  no  residence  could  afford  iKo 
a  better  opportunity  of  indulging  all  thoae  iDflin- 
tions,than  one  in  Uke  modem  Babylon.  Tbebmi' 
some  and  accomplished  sailor,  mixed  fredy  viai 
the  fashionable  circles,  was  welcomed  at  ibe  iJ^ 
rary  clubs,  and  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  viih 
the  leading  politicians. 

Old  Brown  was  delighted  at  the  eelebntytW 
attained  by  his  son-in-law,  but  his  face  begu  ^ 
look  a  little  long  when  he  discovered,  as  he  awe 
did,  that  the  fortune  which  he  had  earned  br  iU 
toil  and  savings  of  years,  was  wasting  any  w 
the  thoughtless  extravagance  of  Dupont  He  i^- 
casionally  remonstrated  and  protested;  ^^  ^'' 
warnings  were  unheeded,  and  he  was  too  \t^ 
gent,  and  too  sincerely  attached  to  the  yoaDi:C*> 
tain,  to  deny  him  money  for  the  most  profiue  we- 
rality.  Such  was  the  state  of  af&irs,  when  P« 
pent  was  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  f<?  i 
seat  in  parliament.  Being  of  a  very  sangwae  vs- 
perament,  he  commenced  the  canvass  with  t^ 
and  the  utmost  confidence  of  saoccss.  Bot  w 
opposing  candidate,  and  his  fneods,  were  too  art» 
and  powerful ;  he  was  defeated,  and  what  im  » 
worse  than  mere  fidlure,  his  repoUtion  was  vj^^ 
by  slanderous  rumors,  which  his  demies  m  P« 
into  circulation.  The  means  of  old  Mr  d«'" 
had  been  seriously  lessened  by  his  ^^9^^^ 
during  the  canvass,  and  of  course  his  wilhDg3«« 
to  advance  money  for  the  support  of  Dopontsc* 


is  eTer  existed.  As  long  aa  affairs 
osperoasly,  be  overlooked  a  thousaad 
!es  which  were  daily  exhibiting  this 
Bat  when  the  disappointment  of  his 
pirations,  and  the  want  of  means  for 

osoal  amusements  abroad,  compelled 
St  home  for  comfort,  he  saw  when  too 
«caniary  considerations  should  never 

the  serious  discomforts  which  must 
in  the  train  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage. 
sfluence  of  these  reflections,  he  occa- 
t  his  usual  placidity  of  temper,  espe- 

Ckirissa,  although  sincerely  attached 
nplained  of  his  profusion.  This,  by 
dm  of  his  dependence,  galled  him  so- 
ft became  diBsatisficd,  and  finally  deter- 
wmne  his  old  profession,  both,  for  the 
ployment,  and  as  a  means  of  indepen- 
te.  He  found  little  difliculty  in  regain- 
on  into  the  Navy,  and  securing  the  com- 

abip.  But  when  these  preliminary 
Men  taken,  and  everything  was  ready 
irtme,  his  heart  was  well-nigh  failing 

idea  of  separation  from  his  children, 
s  a  stout,  well-conditioned,  but  ordinary 
' ;  his  daughter  and  only  other  child, 
eate  beauty  and  sprightlinoss,  which 
eholders,  and  seemed  unequalled  in  the 
Areut.  To  part  with  these,  especially 
Met  him  a  severe  pang,  and  when  the 
ling  came,  his  heart  smote  him  forleav- 

the  sincerity  of  whose  affection,  and 
Moeas  «>f  whose  conduct,  lus  conscience 
lied  to  admit.  But  his  crew  was  on 
was  fiiir,  and  he  tore  himself  from 


romantic  temperament,  were  easily  kindled  at  his 
account  of  daring  deeds,  of  distant  lands,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  deep  blue  sea.  Never  did  the  gen- 
tle Desdemona  incline  more  seriously  to  hear  those 
'*  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  fiold,"  which  fixed 
her  young  affections  on  the  swarthy  Othello,  than 
did  the  enthusiastic  Margaret,  to  the  glowing  nar- 
ratives that  came  from  the  lips  of  her  father.  Du- 
ring his  long  intervals  of  absence,  she  poured  inces- 
santly over  every  book  that  contained  accounts  of 
travels,  more  especially  of  distant  and  dangerous 
voyages.  Being  thus  inspired  with  a  general  in- 
terest in  the  perils  to  be  braved,  and  the  glories  to 
be  won  upon  the  vasty  deep,  and  in  those  unex- 
plored regions  that  were  washed  by  its  waves,  she 
turned  her  eyes,  with  special  fondness,  towards  the 
English  North  American  Colonies,  which  were  fast 
rising  into  tliat  vigor  and  opulence,  which  soon  after- 
wards established  their  independence.  Her  father 
had  oflen  described  to  her  the  b(Jd,  manly,  hospi- 
table character  of  the  Virginians,  the  fertility  and 
delightful  climate  of  the  Southern  Colonies  gene- 
rally, while  he  did  not  forget  the  tribute  of  praise 
which  was  due  to  the  descendants  of  those  **  pil- 
grim fathers,"  who  had  preferred  the  barren  rock 
and  the  savage  wilderness,  to  spiritual  slavery. 
The  noble  rivers,  the  lofty  mountains,  the  sea-like 
lakes  of  America,  were  painted  with  all  a  poet's 
ardor,  by  the  enthusiastic  sailor.  The  natural  eon- 
sequence,  on  a  mind  like  Margaret's,  was  an  eager 
desire  to  accompany  her  father  to  the  Western 
World,  to  become  acquainted  with  its  hardy,  virtu- 
ous population,  and  revel  in  the  beauties  of  its 
unequalled  natural  scenery.  But  alas!  she  was 
never  destined  to  enjoy  that  pleasure  in  sach  soeie- 
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She  felt  that  the  idol  of  her  heart  was  gone,  and 
that  none  could  fill  the  place  of  t^at  **cheriahed 
imaj^e."  She  had  loved  him  with  the  romantie 
admiration  of  a  mistress,  as  well  as  the  reverential 
tenderness  of  a  favorite  daughter.  Jost  as  she 
was  beginning  to  recover  from  this  shock,  her 
grandfather  died,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his 
acquaintance,  died  almost  a  batikrupt.  Some  re- 
cent and  large  speculations  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  failed  entirely,  and  the  poor  old  man  lived 
just  long  enough  to  see  the  hard  earnings  of  forty 
years  toil,  torn  from  him  by  misfortune.  Mrs.  Da- 
pent,  who  had  been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  opulence, 
was  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  with  no  reliance 
except  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds,  which 
she  received  as  het  husband^s  widow,  and  some 
small  fragments  of  her  father^s  fortune. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Al«s !  how  slight  a  cause  will  more 
DisacntioDB  between  hearts  that  love. — Moon. 

At  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  Margaret  was 
completing  her  education  at  a  boarding  scho(d  of 
high  reputation.  While  there,  she  had  formed  a 
close  intimacy  with  a  Miss  Myra  Dark,  a  girl  of 
the  same  age  and  tastes  with  herself.  This  young 
lady  looked  on  Captain  Dupont  with  an  admiration 
almost  equal  to  that  of  his  daughter,  and  had  the 
same  spirit  of  adventure.  This  congeniality  of 
feeling,  made  Myra  a  most  appropriate  comforter 
of  Margaret,  in  those  days  and  weeks  of  agony 
which  succeeded  the  intelligence  of  her  father*s 
death.  Through  the  influence  of  this  friend,  and 
that  of  time,  the  great  consoler,  the  afflicted  girl 
began  at  last  slowly  to  recover  her  spirits.  It  was 
just  at  this  period,  that  her  mother  and  brother 
began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  the  state  of  their 
pecuniary  alTairs. 

The  small  pension,  and  the  interests  on  the  small 
sum  which  had  been  collected  from  the  wrecks  of 
Brown^s  estate,  were  evidently  insufficient  to  sup- 
port them  on  the  most  frugal  scale  of  expenditure. 
It  was  plain,  therefore,  *that  some  other  means  of 
subsistence  must  be  devised.  The  inclinations  of 
both  mother  and  son,  who  had  been  educated  in 
his  grandfather^s  counting-house,  pointed  to  mer- 
chandize, as  the  most  eligible  means  of  effecting 
that  object.  But  the  difficulty  consisted  in  pro- 
curing the  capital  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  a 
stock  in  trade.  After  due  consideration,  the  only 
mode  which  suggested  itself,  was  to  sell  the  annui- 
ty to  which  Mrs.  Dupont  was  entitled,  and  add  the 
proceeds  to  the  sum  of  ready  money,  which  they 
had  already  in  possession.  With  this  capital,  young 
Dupont  was  to  begin  business  in  a  small  way,  while 
his  mother  and  sister  were  expected  to  pinch  them- 
selves for  a  time,  until  the  profits  of  his  business 
should  enable  him  to  aid  them.  A  part  of  the 
scheme  was,  that  the  ladies  should  retire  into  the 


family  of  a  country  acquaintance,  when  Mvjruet 
could  at  least  temporarily  support  herself  by  teach- 
ing the  children.     This  plan,  although  well  meiiit 
and  feasible,  was  highly  distasteful  to  the  yooo^ 
lady,  whose  inclinations  had  been  little  coosoltd 
in  the  arrangement.     With  all  her  wann  feebof 
and  excellent  sense,  she  had  one  foible,  which  o( 
all  others,  is  most  apt  to  embitter  domestic  inter- 
course.    She  was  prone  to  suspect  sligbts,  sod  to 
imagine  that  partiality  was  shown  to  others.  Her 
natural  sensitiveness  and  pride,  the  exeetsiTe  la- 
dulgence,  and  devoted  attachment  of  ber  (siher, 
contrasted  with  the  coldness  and  innpiditj  of  her 
mother,  had  all  contributed  to  make  Margvet  lord 
her  surviving  parent  far  less  than  the  ooe  who  vii 
buried  in  his  ocean-grave.  The  brother,  who,  u  li- 
ready  mentioned,  was  a  plain  nnpreteDdingcomooo- 
place  person  like  his  mother,  was  very  luuuraUj  her 
fieivorite.     Unable  to  follow  the  romaatie  flights  rf 
her  daughter,  and  to  appreciate  her  levningui 
elegant  accomplishments,  seeking  pleuare  in  b 
congenial  conversation,  and  aid  from  bis  piactioi 
acquaintance  with  business,  she  becuse  as  psitot 
to  her  son,  as  was  consistent  with  her  reetitu(k  d 
character.     In  consequence  of  this,  while  thse 
was  no  actual  dislike,  there  was  little  eordisia 
agreeable  intercourse  between  Margaret,  oo  ^ 
one  hand,  and  Thomas  and  their  Mother  oo  ^ 
other.     The  death  of  Captain  Dupont  had  at  firt 
melted  down  all  differences  of  sentimeot  imo  «* 
common  feeling  of  deep  affliction,  and  had  oiiud 
them  more  closely  than  before,  by  the  iapol^ivs 
tendency  of  all  involved  in  one  commoa  sortovifl 
cling  closer  together.     But  when  the  glooo  ocei* 
sioned  by  that  event,  began  to  be  dispelled  b*  tiff 
conscious  necessity  of  exertion,  the  want  of  htf • 
mony  in  the  family,  and  the  suspicioos  temper « 
Margaret,  began  to  exhibit  themseltes  ia  a  o^ 
disagreeable  manner  than  ever.    The  appropni- 
tion  of  the  whole  fortune  to  the  immediate  p 
poses  of  her  brother,  while  nothing  but  the  W 
of  contingent  benefit  was  left  to  her,  seemed  to  i^"? 
prejudiced  mind,  unjust  and  unfair;  andwije^i*^^ 
remonstrances  against  the  measure  were  eourftT 
unheeded,  her  suspicions  of  her  mother's partia-^ 
were  converted  into  certainty.    Her  pride,  a q«^ 
ty  of  which  she  had  a  large  share,  was  also  ww*^- 
ed  by  the  unceremonious  manner  in  which  ^ 
had  decided  to  subject  her  to  what  she  regjr.^ 
as  the  degrading  drudgery  of  instruction,  not  ^^ 
without  consulting  her  inclination,  but  witbooi*^ 
mentioning  their  intention  before  the  plan  was^j- 
tied.    Such  was  the  reasoning  of  inexpen»^ 
rash,  self-confident  seventeen,  and  Mch  9^<^ 
nately  the  conclusion  which  gave  a  dirk  shs« 
all  her  future  destiny. 

She  asked  permission  of  her  moiher  to  p«J 
visit  to  her  friend  Myra,  before  entering  on  the  dt- 
I  ties  of  an  instructress.    Mrs.  Dnpont,  percemt; 
her  dissatisfaction,  which  no  reasoning  ce^  ^ 
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OMiTe,  did  not  object  to  the  proposed  excuraioo. 
Ma^aret  accordingly  went  to  Portsmooth,  where 
Capt&ii)  Dark,  father  of  Myra,  now  resided.    Myra 
receiTcd  her  with  open  anna,  and  did  everything 
which  the  soothings  of  friendship  could  accom- 
{^h^  to  remove  the  depression  that  preyed  upon 
her  sptrits.    She  endeavored  to  revive  her  by  a 
eeDtifloed  roand  of  fashionable  amusements,  and 
by  keeping  her  constantly  in  company.     Captain 
Dark,  was  the  life  of  the  society  of  Portsmouth, 
possessing  qualities  which  fitted  him  to  shine  any- 
where.   To  a  person  tall,  graceful  and  command- 
mgi  he  united  manners  singularly  bland,  and  con- 
ciliating, a  mind  of  considerable  cultivation,  and 
an  acqoaintance  with  the  world,  derived  not  only 
from  mixing  with  the  best  society  at  home,  but 
fnm  frequent  voyages  to  every  part  of  the  globe 
then  reached  by  British  commerce.     A  character 
like  his,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  captivate  the  ar- 
dent imagination  of  Margaret.     She  seemed  to 
behold  her  lamented  father  again,  in  one  who  was 
^miliar  with  the  same  scenes,  and  possessed  the 
same  happy  faculty  of  description.     Learning  from 
his  daagbter  the  aversion  of  her  young  friend  to 
the  occapation  of  teacher  in  England  among  ac- 
quaintances, and  her  willingness  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood  in  that  way,  where  she  was  unknown,  he  pro- 
posed that  she  should  accompany  himself  and  his 
daogbter  on  a  voyage,  which  they  had  long  pro- 
jected to  Virginia,  and  there  become  instructress 
in  the  family  of  some  wealthy  planter.     This  pro- 
[nsition  revived  the  partiality  for  America,  wltli 
R^hich  she  bad  been  inspired  by  her  father's  inte- 
resting accounts   of  that  region.     It  seemed   a 
iempting  opportunity  for  gratifying  the  curiosity, 
ffith  which  she  had  long  regarded  the  Western 
[Continent.     But,  the  idea  of  quitting  friends  and 
kative  country  forever,  and  braving  the  perils  and 
liffiealties  of  a  new  world,  alone  and  unprotected, 
Liter  the  return  of  Captain  Dark,  presented  rather 
in  alanning  picture  even  to  her  excited  imagina- 
taa,  and  irritated  feelings.    But  on  the  other  hand, 
be  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  remaining,  and 
•ecoming  a  dependent  and  underling  in  the  fiimily 
f  a  person,  with  whom  she  had  formerly  associa- 
Ed  as  an  equal.     Captain  Dark  assured  her  that 
1  Virginia,  where  he  had  relatives,  he  could  pro- 
ure  her  a  sitoalion,  in  which,  instead  of  being 
>oked  down  upon  as  an  inferior,  she  would  be 
^^rded  with  particular  respect,  as  a  native  of 
\e  old  country,  and  possessing  a  degree  of  infor- 
ation  very  unusual  among  the  colonists.     The 
ausible  arguments  of  her  entertainer,  coinciding 
itf I  her  own  inclinations,  made  a  deep  impression 
1  the  ardent,  inexperienced  mind  of  Margaret. 
But  she  still  had  great  misgivings  about  leaving 
$r  friends  and  native  land  in  this  strange  manner, 
hen  a  reproachful  letter  from  her  mother  fixed 
*r  wavering  resolution.     When  we  are  desirous 
do  something,  which  conscience  whispers  us  i» 


wrong,  we  always  feel  much  indebted  to  any  kind 
friend,  who  will  give  us  a  provocation  that  w^ill 
serve  as  an  apology  for  overlei4>ing  the  moral  bar- 
riers which  have  hitherto  restrained  us.    Such  was 
now  the  situation  of  Margaret ;  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  treated  by  her 
family,  and  eager  for  novelty  and  adventure,  she 
felt  a  presentiment,  that  a  step  thus  taken  without 
the  sanction  of  parental  authority,  must  bring  down 
on  her  head  the  consequences  of  guilt.     But  when 
her  mother  in  plain,  but  by  no  means  harsh  terms, 
censured  her  irritability  and  groundless  suspicions, 
instead  of  opening  her  eyes  to  the  impropriety  of 
her  course,  it  unfortunately  served  only  to  remove 
the  lingering  scruples  which  she  had  at  first  en- 
tertained.    She  had  been  long  unaccustomed  to 
reproof,  and  could  not  bear  advice  from  a  mother, 
from  whose  inferiority  of  genius  and  accomplish- 
ments, she  had  most  illogically  inferred  a  like  infe- 
riority in  worldly  prudence.     Stimulated  therefore 
by  resentment  for  supposed  injuries,  and  the  im- 
pulses of  an  adventurous  spirit,  she  consented  to 
accompany  Captain  Dark  and  his  daughter,  on  their 
voyage  to  Virginia.    When  her  mind  was  fully 
made  up  to  the  expedition,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
her  mother  firmly  expressing  her  determination, 
and  bidding  her  and  her  brother  an  eternal  adieu. 
All  her  sophistical  reasonings,  all  her  resentment 
was  insufficient  to  prevent  the  yearnings  of  natu- 
ral affection,  as  she  penned  this  epistle.    Her  tears 
flowed  copiously  ever  its  concluding  passages ;  and 
her  hand  trembled  with  emotion,  as  she  folded  it 
up,  and  put  it  away  to  be  sent  only  when  the  ^  last 
link*'  which  bound  her  to  England  was  broken  by 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel.     That  trying  period  was 
now  approaching,  being  fixed   on  the   following 
Wednesday.     On  Mandaj  morning,  Myra  went  to 
pay  a  parting  visit  to  an  aunt,  who  resided  some 
miles  from  Portsmouth,  immediately  on  the  coast. 
It  was  arranged,  that  she  should  not  return  to  Ports- 
mouth, but  be  taken  on  board  from  her  aunt's.     In 
the  interim,  Margaret  staid  with  a  family  in  the 
town,  to  which  she  had  become  much  attached  since 
her  arrival,  and  waited  with  impatience,  not  un- 
mixed with  anxiety,  what  she  felt  to  be  the  crisis 
of  her  destiny.    Wednesday  came,  big  with  the 
fate  of  our  heroine  ;  but  *'  the  dawn  was  not  over- 
cast, nor  did  the  morning  lour :"  on  the  contrary, 
not  a  speck  obscured  the  azure  vault  of  Heaven, 
the  sun  rose  with  unusual  brilliancy,  and  there  was 
not  an  omen  which  could  have  awakened  the  slight- 
est fears  of  the  superstitious.     But  a  weight  press- 
ed on  the  heart  of  Margaret,  which  neither  cloud- 
less sky,  nor  favoring  breeze,  nor  the  buoyancy  of 
youthful  hope,  nor  the  soothings  of  her  companion, 
could  entirely  reipove.    In  vain  did  she  attempt  to 
rally  her  spirits ;  in  vain  did  she  attempt  to  reason 
away  her  alarm ;  a  voice  seemed  ever  whispering 
in  her  ear^  "  Do  not  abandon  the  mother  that  bore 
you,  and  cherished  you  with  untiring  kindness  in 
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infancy  and  yoath,  because  she  conld  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  suggestions  of  false  pride,  and  un- 
reasonable suspicion.     Recollect  that  the  blessing 
of  Heaven  is  promised  to  those  only  who  honor 
their  parents,,  and  that  no  undertaking  can  ever 
prosper  when  unsanctioned  by  their  approbation.'* 
But  when  she  mentioned  these  feelings  to  Captain 
Dark,  he  ridiculed  them  as  the  suggestions  of  a 
morbid  imagination,  and  a  conscience  too  sensitive 
for  her  own  happiness.     He  turned  her  thoughts 
to  the'  delightful  voyage  which  they  had  in  antici- 
pation, and  the  still  more  delightful  region  to  which 
the  gallant  Atalanta,  his  vessel,  would  bear  them 
over  the  waves.     He  hurried  her  rapidly  to  the 
ship,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and 
she,  with  a  heavy  heart,  stepped  from  the  shore 
which  she  never  expected  to  tread  again.    How  sad 
a  presentiment !  how  singular  a  determination  for  a 
girl  in  the  very  spring-time  of  life,  thus  delibe- 
rately to  sever  the  last  tie  that  bound  her  to  her 
lamily  and  country,  and  seek  another  land,  where 
most  Englishmen  of  that  a  ay  believed  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization  almost  unknown !   But  such 
was  the  melancholy  fact,  and  such  will  be  too  often 
the  case  with  those  who  permit  «the  still   small 
voice  of  conscience  to  be  drowned  by  the  louder 
dictates  of  caprice  or  passion.     She  reached  the 
vessel,  ascended  its  side,  and  stood  upon  its  deck ; 
she  was  then  wafted  smoothly  and  rapidly  along 
in  the  direction  of  Myra^s  aunt^s  residence,  as  she 
supposed.    After  half-an-honr*s  progress,  however, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  vessel,  instead 
of  coasting  along  the  shore,  was  swiftly  receding 
from  land.     But  when  the  cliffs  were  becoming  in- 
distinct, the  alarm  of  Margaret,  at  the  absence  of 
her  companion,  became  too  violent  to  be  longer 
soothed,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  poor  girl,  the 
Captain  was  compelled  to  admit,  or  rather  to  as- 
sert, that  Myra  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  ac- 
companying them  on  their  voyage.     In  vain  did 
she  tell  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  go 
alone,  reproach  him  with  having  deceived  her,  and 
beseech  him  to  carry  her  back.     For  the  first  time 
in  their  intercourse,  he  entirely  disregarded  her 
entreaties,  telling  her  that  he  had  acted  for  her 
own  good,  that  she  could  go  with  the  utmost  safety 
and  propriety  under  his  care,  and  that  the  voyage 
could  not  possibly  injure  either  her  reputation  in 
England,  or  her  prospect  of  employment  in  Virgi- 
nia.   But  this  reasoning,  although  urged  with  great 
appearance  of  plausibility,  and  in  the  most  respect- 
ful manner,  was  entirely  unsatisfactory  to  Marga- 
ret.    She  not  only  perceived  its  unsoundness,  hot 
her  pride  was  wounded  at  his  undertaking  to  treat 
her  as  a  child,  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  afilkirs.    But  her  remonstrances 
were  addressed  to  deaf  ears ;  the  vessel  held  on  its 
course,  the  white  clififs  of  Albion  faded  entirely 
from  view,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  alone,  or 
worse  than  alone,  opon  the  *<  wide,  wide  sea.'* 


CHAPTER  lU. 
My  nmtiYe  kad,  good  night— Bjitdk. 

Margaret  had  alwa3rs  reposed  the  most  onli* 
mited  confidence  in  Captain  Dark's  honor,  ud  had 
even  regarded  him  as  a  second  father.  Bot  kov 
account  for  hia  present  conduct,  whioh  shewed  u 
equal  recklessness  of  propriety,  and  of  her  fee!- 
ings  and  character  ?  It  was  difficult  for  her  to  eoe- 
jecture  a  motive  that  could  have  prompted  » on- 
authorised  an  interference  vrith  her  affain,  so  im- 
proper an  abridgment  of  her  petsonal  liberty,  fie 
was  so  much  Met  than  herself,  and  hit  depoit* 
meot  had  been  heretofore  so  entirely  parental,  tlist 
the  idea  of  his  being  attached  to  her,  never  erased 
her  imagination,  and  was  not  immediaielj  ng^ 
ed  by  his  present  strange  proceedings.  Aiicr 
some  hours  of  agonizing  reflection,  she  detenoified 
to  make  one  final  and  desperate  effort  to  shike  bs 
resolution.  Approaching  him,  theralore,  as  he  va 
walking  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  she  thns  id> 
dressed  him : 

"  Captain  Dark,  I  c&nnot  account  foryoorsnd* 
den  and  violent  departure  from  the  mildoesB,  nd 
indulgence  which  have  uniformly  cbaractemsd 
your  previous  conduct.  Whatever  may  be  tobt 
motive  for  thus  acting,  I  not  only  beg,  bat  desBid. 
that  you  hare  this  vessel  put  back  into  tke  hAa^ 
and  restore  me  to  those  of  my  own  Wood,  wbft. 
although  uncongenial  in  disposition,  have  nerertt^ 
tempted  personal  restraint. '* 

Dark  seemed  a  little  surprised  at  the  deciwtttf 
her  tone,  but  replied  to  her  with  the  blander  eou- 
tesy,  and  without  the  slightest  symptom  of  cosfar 
sion  or  embarrassment  : 

**  My  conduct  has  been  dictated  by  a  ptfioe 
which  I  have  heretofore  concealed  by  a  ctoftai 
and  violent  effort.  It  is  an  affeetioo  wfaick  s 
twined  with  my  very  heart-strings,  and  which,  tf 
you  should  prove  cruel,  must  prove  fatal  to  sy 
life.  Many  a  time,  when  you  have  approaebed  ae 
with  all  the  familiarity  of  my  own  cbiid,aBd  touch- 
ed my  hand,  or  sat  upon  my  knee,  my  fraoM  ^ 
trembled  with  an  emotion  which  I  could  not  c«e- 
trol,  and,  old  inan  as  I  was,  was  ashamed  to  ooa* 
fees.  I  knew,  that  one  of  your  romaatie  vm^ 
ment  wnnld  not  only  be  apt  to  reject  my  wt  ^ 
scorn,  but  would  probably  break  off"  eatiieh  the 
delightful  intercourse  which  I  felt  necesaary  to  oj 
existence.  I  struggled,  bot  in  vain  agaisA  bj 
love,  and .  when  you  consented  to  aceompuy  af 
daughter  and  myself  across  the  Atlaatie,  I  «^ 


charmed  with  the  hope,  that  the  ciretnnstaocct 


U 

our  voyage  and  arrival  in  a  foreign  land,  »«■ 
embolden  me  to  make  my  deolaration.  Bot  «rfa» 
the  time  for  our  departure  came,  I  was  grieved  to 
find  my  daughter  sick.  Having  boajnesa  ib  the 
colonies,  and  filling  myself  unable  to  ftng«^ 
pleasure  of  your  company,  and  the  aadacioiaM** 
that  I  had  been  induced  to  cherish,!  ^^^^^i^^^ 
praetise  a  deception  that  cannot  injan  jw,  «>- 
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it  wiQ  affbid  me  the  most  ezqaisite  giatificatioa. 
Fair,  romuitic  creature/*  cootiooed  he,  approach- 
ing ber,  aod  takiog  her  hand,  which,  in  the  ez- 
tremitjT  of  her  aetonishment,  she  allowed  him  to 
retain,  "will  you  be  mine  ?  Will  you  accept  my 
baod  aod  my  heart,  and  with  them  a  fortune  which 
is  amply  sufficient  to  relieve  you  from  the  depen- 
deoce  and  penary,  to  which  so  much  beauty  and 
Tiitae  have  been  unworthily  reduced  ?  It  shall  be 
the  stady  of  my  life  to  render  you  happy,  and  to 
make  yon  forget  the  difference  of  our  ages  in  a 
cootinoed  round  of  enjoyments." 

If  a  loTcr  had  fallen  firom  Heaven  at  Margaret's 
feet,  he  coald  not  have  surprised  her  at  all  more, 
than  tliis  sudden  declaration  of  attachment,  from 
one  whose  previous  conduct  had  not  given  the 
slightest  indication  of  his  sentiments.     She  knew 
not  what  to  say,  or  how  to  act.     Ob  the  one  hand, 
the  Qoifonn  respect  with  which  he  had  heretofore 
treated  her,  his  singularly  elegant  manners,  and 
the  high  character  which  he  bore,  all  forbade  any 
nsj»cioa  of  his  sincerity.     On  the  other  hand, 
his  fonoer  entire  concealment  of  his  feelings,  fol- 
lowed by  the  extraordinary  step  which  he  was  now 
Uiiog,  appeared  to  hex  to  be  equally  at  war  with 
candor  aod  propriety. 

Alter  some  moments'  silence,  she  told  him  that 
his  coodact  was  so  singular,  and  his  professions  of 
sUacfament  so  utterly  unexpected,  that  she  could 
sot  believe  him  in  earnest,  but  must  suppose  that 
^  was  amusing  himself  by  an  ill-timed  jest. 

"My  dear  Miss  Dupont,  this  is  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  power  to 
jest  My  own  happiness  is  too  deeply  implicated 
inyoor  reply  to  allow  of  any  levity  in  the  case." 

"  Captain  Dark,  it  would  so  ill  become  a  gentle- 
Dian  of  yoar  age  and  standing,  to  make  sport  of  a 
poor  orphan  in  my  melancholy  situation,  that  I 
most  believe  that  you  are  at  least  in  earnest.  I 
intist,  therefore,  tell  you,  that  however  much  I  may 
rake  and  respect  you  as  an  acquaintance,  I  can 
KTei  become  your  wife,  either  from  compassion  or 
^terest.  I  am  romantic,  as  you  termed  me,  and 
'*innot  give  my  hand  without  my  heart,  nor  be  daz- 
ded  by  wealth  into  a  forgetfulness  of  the  only 
Dotires  that  should  lead  to  a  matrimonial  engage- 
unL  Let  me  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  permit 
his  whole  affair  to  be  buried  in  oblivion,  carry  me 
«ck  to  Portsmouth,  and  shield  my  reputation  from 
be  wound  that  it  must  inevitably  receive  from  the 
ootiBaanee  of  this  voyage." 
l^k,  although  evidently  mortified  at  the  firm 
ingoage  of  her  refusal,  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily 
nled.  He  told  her  that  she  was  very  unneceso 
irily  frightening  herself,  with  the  idea  of  injury 
)  her  reputation,  from  travelling  under  his  charge. 
[e  begged,  that  she  would  not  allow  an  idle  seni- 
le like  that  to  deprive  her  of  the  pleasure  and 
Ivaotage  which  she  anticipated  from  her  voyage 
)  Virginia ;  and  aMved  her,  that  if  she  would  con- 


sent to  go  on,  he  would  not  again  mention  the  sub- 
ject of  love. 

Margaret,  although  young  and  inexperienced, 
had  that  instinctive  sense  of  propriety  which  al- 
ways belongs  to  refined  females,  and  which  ena- 
bled her  al  once  to  detect  the  danger  of  following 
his  advice.  But  she  feared  that  the  imprudent 
step  which  she  had  already  taken,  would  bring  on 
her  the  censure  of  the  world,  even  if  she  returned ; 
and  she  was  very  reluctant  to  abandon  her  long- 
cherished  hope  of  visiting  America.  She,  there- 
fore, although  with  trembling  and  hesitation,  acce- 
ded to  his  proposal. 

After  this  conversation,  the  ship  continued  to  sail 
westward,  three  or  four  days,  with  a  favoring  wind ; 
while  Margaret  maintained  a  gloomy  silence  in  the 
cabin,  and  Captain  Dark  endeavored  to  calm  her 
evident  fears  by  the  most  respectful  manners,  and 
the  most  unwearied  exertions  to  promote  her  com- 
fort. During  that  period,  he  carefully  observed 
his  promise  of  forbearance.  But  at  the  close  of 
the  fourth  day,  Margaret  was  tempted  by  a  brilliant 
sunset  and  pleasant  breeze  to  refresh  herself  by 
walking  on  deck.  Captain  Dark  joined  her,  and 
continued  for  some  time  to  walk  by  her  side,  and 
converse  with  his  usual  animation  and  eloquence, 
about  the  sublime  scene  that  encompassed  them 
on  every  side.  The  enthusiasm  of  Margaret  was 
kindled  by  the  theme,  so  closely  associated  in  her 
imagination  with  the  dangers,  adventures  and  glo- 
ries of  her  gallant  father. 

The  agonizing  grief  at  his  loss,  which  had  at 
first  almost  dethroned  her  reason,  had  now  given 
way  to  a  tender  recollection  of  his  virtues  and  en- 
dearing qualities,  which  brought  more  pleasure  than 
pain,  in  this  mood,  she  completely  forgot  her  sus- 
picions of  her  companion,  which  had  been  already 
partially  lulled,  and  began  to  listen  to  him  with  the 
easy  familiarity  that  had  distinguished  their  focmer 
intercourse.  Dark,  who  closely  watched  every  in- 
dication of  her  feelings,  saw  his  advantage,  and 
was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Taking  her 
arm  gently  within  his  own,  and  continuing  to  pro- 
menade the  deck,  he  asked  her  whether  she  would 
not  reconsider  her  determination — whether  she 
would  close  the  avenues  of  hope  forever  on  one, 
who,  although  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  had 
tastes  and  feelings,  so  congenial  with  her  own. 
Margaret,  without  getting  angry,  mildly,  but  so- 
lemnly, begged  him  to  recollect  bis  voluntary  pro- 
mise, to  abstain  from  the  mention  of  that  subject, 
and  to  spare  both  himself  and  ber  the  pain  of  far- 
ther discussion.  Encouraged  by  so  mild  a  repulse, 
he  continued  to  press  his  suit  with  all  the  insinua- 
tion of  which  he  was  so  perfect  a  master,  until 
Margaret  became  excited  by  such  determined  per- 
secution, and  angrily  told  him,  that  he  had  not  only 
acted  dishonorably,  in  first  enticing  an  unsuspecU 
ing  girl  into  his  power,  but  that  he  had  again  and 
basely  deceived  her  by  a  promise,  which,  it  was 
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now  evident,  waa  only  intended  to  lull  her  into 
false  Becurity.  Dark,  astonished  and  irritated  at 
such  strong  language,  for  the  first  time,  lost  his 
temper,  and  sternly  told  her,  that  as  soft  words  and 
kind  treatment  had  made  no  impression  on  her  ob- 
durate heart,  he  must  try  other  modes  of  binding 
her  to  his  wishes.  **  Proud  girl,''  said  he,  '*  I  told 
you  the  other  day  that  your  reputation  was  safe, 
while  you  were  under  the  protection  of  an  old  man 
like  me.  Know  that  that  declaration  was  a  mere 
stratagem  to  quiet  your  fears,  and  insensibly  involve 
you  in  a  net,  from  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
extricate  yourself.  Your  character  is  irretrievably 
gone,  unless  you  consent  to  wed  me  immediately. 
Your  voluntary  abandonment  of  your  friends,  your 
sailing  alone  with  me,  after  announcing  to  your 
numerous  acquaintances,  in  Portsmouth,  that  my 
daughter  would  accompany  you,  are  circumstances 
more  than  sufficient  to  warrant  the  darkest  surmi- 
ses of  a  censorious  world.  Choose  then  between 
the  infamy  of  an  elopement  with  me,  without  the 
marriage  tie,  and  an  immediate  union.  There  is 
a  clergyman  in  the  vessel  who  can  perform  the 
ceremony,  and,  in  the  only  possible  mode,  heal  the 
wound  that  has  been  inflicted  on  your  fame. 

These  words  disclosed  to  Margaret  the  full  extent 
of  Dark's  villainy.  Instead  of  being  betrayed  by 
the  violence  of  his  passion,  into  a  slight  and  venial 
impropriety,  it  was  now  evident  that  he  had  formed 
a  deliberate  scheme  for  forcing  her  inclinations. 
She  saw  too  that  his  plan  was  completely  success- 
iu],and  that  a  hateful  marriage  to  a  villain  was  her 
only  mode  of  escape  from  infamy  while  she  lived. 
The  shock  occasioned  by  this  discovery,  was  too 
violent  for  her  delicate  frame,  and  she  sank  in  a 
swoon  on  deck.  Dark,  alarmed  at  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  own  rashness,  snatched  her  up  in  his 
arms,  and  imprinting  a  burning  kiss  on  her  insen- 
sible lips,  carried  her  into  the  cabin,  which  she  oc- 
cupied. Here  the  application  of  the  usual  restora- 
tives soon  brought  back  animation,  and  vrith  it  the 
sense  of  her  desperate  situation. 

''Sir,*'  said  she,  "leave  me,  your  presence  is 
hateful.  ^You  have  left  me  but  three  alternatives, 
infamy,  misery  with  you,  or  death.  Can  I  hesitate 
which  of  the  three  to  choose  ?  The  monsters  of 
the  deep  shall  devour  me,  before  I  will  become  the 
victim  of  your  vile  passion." 

This  threat  startled  Dark,  who  was  convinced 
from  her  air  of  desperation,  and  decided  tone,  that 
it  would  require  all  his  address  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  her  fatal  purpose.  He  therefore,  at  once, 
resumed  all  his  usual  softness,  out  of  which  he  had 
been  momentarily  surprised,  and  told  Margaret  to 
consider  that  the  act  which  she  threatened,  would 
be  a  dreadful  crime,  and  so  far  from  affording  her  a 
refuge  from  misery,  would  certainly  plunge  her  into 
eternal  wretchedness. 

"  Dare  you  preach  morality  and  religion  to  me, 
sir,  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  com- 


pletion of  your  base  designs  ?  I  despise  alike  your 
precepts  and  example.  Rid  me  of  joar  presence, 
and  allow  me  to  seek  that  repose  in  the  grave, 
which  your  vile  schemes  have  denied  me  upon 
earth." 

Dark  continued  to  argue  with  Margaret  for  some 
time,  but  finding  that  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
remonstrances,  and  deigned  him  no  further  replj, 
he  finally  left  the  room,  after  whispering  to  a  trastj 
maid-servant,  who  was  present,  that  Bhe  most  not 
leave  the  young  lady's  side  for  a  moment. 

Poor  Margaret  had  now  an  oppoitanity  of  re- 
flecting more  coolly  on  her  situation.  The  fieod 
of  despair  was  busy  at  her  heart,  prompting  her  to 
self-destruction.  But  conscience  whispered  bet 
that  in  the  sleep  of  death,  there  ^  might  come 
dreams,"  which  would  be  worse  than  the  wakiag 
miseries  of  life. 

Her  mother,  however  incompetent  to  give  her 
instruction  in  literature  and  mere  worldly  accooi- 
plishments,  had  carefully  imbued  her  mind  with  the 
great  principles  of  religion.  These  good  seeds 
had  not  fallen  into  stony  ground,  where  they  bad 
perished,  but  into  a  good  soil,  where  they  were  des- 
tined to  spring  up  in  due  season ;  and  brmg  forth  aa 
hundred  fold.  It  is  true,  that  these  good  implo- 
sions had  not  subdued  the  frailties  of  her  temper, 
nor  prevented  her  imprudent  resolution  of  abaodoD- 
ing  her  mother,  and  her  country.  Bat  now,  vidi 
the  awakened  consciousness  of  these  ftolta,  canM 
the  recollection  of  the  kind  mother,  that  btd 
watched  over  her  infancy,  and  whose  coodnet  ard 
motives,  she  had  misunderstood.  Wonhl  the  pore 
religion,  which  she  had  taught,  allow  of  self-moid^ ' 
No.  Its  divine  principle  was  patient  resign%tN>s 
under  every  calamity.  This  eonvictioo  eame  id 
aid  of  that  instinct :ve  dread  of  death,  which  h^ 
before  begun  to  shake  her  resolution.  Before 
morning,  she  had  entirely  abandoned  the  inteBt.Js 
of  suicide ;  and,  although  with  the  bitterest  gn«f, 
and  reluctance,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ^ 
marriage  with  the  man,  who  had  injured  her  so 
deeply,  and  whom  she  could  not  avoid  abhomn;. 
was  inevitable.  ^ 

The  next  day  was  cloudless,  and  the  great  hxm- 
nary  rose  from  its  resting-place  beneath  the  mtxers 
with  a  splendor  equal  to  the  glory  of  its  setting  (^ 
on  the  preceding  evening,  when  Margaret  gazed  on 
it  with  so  much  delight.  But  the  beautiful  Auro- 
ra, the  bright  sun,  the  wide  expanse  of  waters  ihit 
was  gilded  by  his  rays,  now  appeared  to  her,  dark, 
cheerless,  and  devoid  of  interest.  None,  but  a  s«ki1 
at  peace  with  itself,  can  enjoy  the  beauties  of  oa* 
ture.  A  heart  like  her*s,  agitated  by  remorse  -azA 
despair,  could  not  be  diverted  from  its  own  misery. 
Shut  up  in  her  gloomy  eabin,  alone  on  ths  waste 
of  waters,  without  a  friend  to  advise  her,  and  ^iith- 
out  even  the  consciousness  of  innoeem^pto  Mpp«>^ 
her,  the  poor  girl  silently  awaited  the  eJosmg  oi' 
the  net,  in  whose  meahes  ahe  had  beeoow  eatu^gfeJ. 
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Fixed  in  his  cold-blooded  purpose,  the  smiling 
Tillain  eooght  the  cabin,  at  an  early  hoar,  and  ap- 
pnMchiog  his  Tictim,  with  a  show  of  great  respect, 
inquired  whether  she  had  taken  a  more  rational 
Tiew  of  her  situation,  and  was  now  ready  to  secure 
her  happioess  and  his  own,  by  the  only  means  in 
her  power. 

*' Captain  Dark,'*  said  she,  ^  howoTer  base  may 
hare  beeo  joar  motives  and  conduct,  in  deluding 
aoiDexperienced  and  confiding  girl,  I  am  convinced 
that  yoa  have  calculated  but  too  truly,  and  that 
there  are  only  two  modes  of  escape,  the  one  to 
which  jou  point  me,  and  self-inflicted  death.  If 
death  were  an  eternal  sleep,  it  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  life,  in  connection  with  a  man  destitute  of 
eyerj  humane  and  honorable  feeling.  But  I  was 
taogfat  by  that  kind  mother,  whose  recent  conduct 
I  hare  ao  wretchedly  misconstrued,  that  a  second, 
and  far  more  horrible  death  awaits  those  who  seek 
the  first,  unprepared.  It  is  from  that  spiritual, 
eternal  death,  and  not  from  mere  corporeal  disso- 
lution, that  I  shrink  back  dismayed.  For  the  sake 
of  my  &ther*s  memory,  as  well  as  my  mother's 
peace  and  honor,  I  am  bound  to  preserve  the  rem- 
nant of  character,  which  will  be  left  me,  after  this 
To}'age.  Do  with  me  as  you  will;  bring  your 
priest,  and  let  him  anite  us  in  the  bands  of  a  ma- 
trimony, which  it  would  be  mockery  to  call  holy. 
For  myself,  I  desire  only  to  make  my  peace  with 
mj  Creator,  "then  lay  me  down  and  die." 

The  callous  heart  of  Dark,  instead  of  being 
toached  by  the  suffering  of  his  victim,  was  rejoiced 
at  her  sabniission,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  melancholy 
ceremony.  Margaret  was  led  to  the  altar,  looking 
and  feeling  more  like  a  sacrifice  than  a  bride.  The 
nmal  TOWS  were  spoken  with  distinctness  by  the 
hridegrooro,  while  the  wretched  bride  responded 
only  by  silence,  and  showed  too  plainly,  by  her 
deadly  paleness,  how  little  her  heart  assented  to  the 
mockery.  The  fearful  struggle  which  it  cost  her, 
was  followed  by  an  exhaustion  that  confined  her  to 
her  bed  for  some  days.  During  this  interval,  Dark 
vatched  by  her  with  the  most  unwearied  assiduity, 
and  the  utmost  apparent  tenderness.  The  just 
abhorrence  which  Margaret  had  entertained  for 
him,  began  at  last  to  yield  to  such  evidences  of  af- 
fection. The  female  heart  is  ever  ready  to  for- 
give, especially  those  who  atone  for  real  injuries, 
by  fiattexing  attentions.  Never  was  a  man  better 
fitted  to  remove  all  unfavorable  impressions,  than 
Dtirk.  So  perfect  was  he  in  dissimulation,  that  he 
seemed  all  candor  and  virtue,  while  he  really  con- 
cealed under  this  pleasing  exterior,  the  coldest  of 
hearts,  and  the  basest  sensuality.  Placed  in  cir- 
cumstances so  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers, he  succeeded  in  softening,  while  he  could  not 
entirely  remove  the  prejudices  of  Margaret.  Every 
thing  was  done  to  promote  her  comfort,  and  to  con- 
vmce  her  that  she  was  not  only  loved,  but  respect- 


ed. Her  health  improved,  and  her  spirits  were 
partially  revived,  although  there  were  moments 
when  she  sank  back  into  the  depth  of  despon- 
dency. Dark  designedly  made  the  voyage  very 
long.  The  vessel  touched  at  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
and  they  remained  in  that  delightful  climate  for 
several  months. 

They  also  visited  various  ports  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  did  not  reach  Virginia,  until  eight  months 
after  they  had  set  sail  from  Portsmouth. 

When  Margaret  entered  the  broad  Chesapeake, 
passed  through  Hampton  Roads,  and  commenced 
ascending  the  noble  James,  under  the  soft,  but  bril- 
liant light  of  an  Autumnal  sun  in  its  meridian,  the 
scene  revived  her  recollection  of  the  description 
which  her  father  had  often  given  her  of  that  beau- 
tiful region.  She  remembered,  how,  sitting  on  his 
knee,  she  had  drunk  in  with  delight  his  accounts 
of  the  broad  streams,  the  festivities  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  Virginia,  and  above  all,  that  heartiness  of 
character  which  gave  zest  to  all  its  enjoyments. 

While  she  was  indulging  these  pleasing,  but 
melancholy  reflections,  Capt.  Dark  took  his  stand 
by  her  side,  and  observed  that  as  they  were  now 
approaching  their  destination,  the  residence  of  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Dark,  he  wished  to  make  a  proposal, 
which  he  hoped  would  not  be  disagreeable.  He 
desired  that  their  marriage  should  be  concealed 
from  his  aunt,  and  that  Margaret  should  be.  intro- 
duced as  a  Miss  Dupont,  who  intended  settling  in 
Virginia.  This  arrangement  seemed  at  the  time 
to  be  highly  acceptable  to  Margaret,  whose  most 
anxious  wish  was  to  bury  the  events  of  the  voyage 
in  oblivion. 

Shortly  afterwards  they  landed  at  Mrs.  Dark's ; 
a  plain,  but  comfortable  house,  in  which  the  old 
lady,  mentioned  by  Dark,  received  them  with  cor- 
diality. She  appeared  to  be  a  coarse  and  unedu- 
cated, but  kind  and  sincere  woman.  On  the  next 
day,  Capt.  Dark  went  higher  up  the  river  to  ex- 
change his  cargo  for  colonial  produce,  and  promis- 
ed to  return  in  less  than  a  week. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

When  lovely  woman  stoc^  to  folly, 
And  finds,  too  late,  that  men  betray, 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
MThat  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  f 
The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 
To  hide  her  shame  from  ev*ry  eye, 
To  give  repenunce  to  her  lover, 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is  to  dis.— O'oUmiscA. 

The  delicacy  of  Margaret's  health,  she  expect- 
ing to  be  confined  in  two  or  three  months,  increased 
the  melancholy  which  her  situation,  in  other  re- 
spects, was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  Alone, 
unknown,  and  unfriended  in  a  foreign  land,  she  was 
to  meet  the  penalty  of  our  first  mother's  disobe- 
dience, and  her  own  guilty  imprudence.  In  the 
solitude  of  the  chamber,  which  had  been  assigned 
her,  she  indulged  those  gloomy  thoughts  for  soma 
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houn  after  the  deputute  of  her  deceiver.  In  the 
erening,  she  came  down  for  the  porpoae  of  cooling 
her  fevered  brow,  by  a  stroll  in  the  air ;  aa  ahe 
paaaed  through  the  parlor,  on  her  way  out,  ahe 
stopped  a  moment  to  get  a  glass  of  water.  The 
water  was  placed  on  a  small  table,  and  while 
standing  near  it,  she  was  much  surprised  to  ob- 
aerre  a  sealed  letter,  directed  to  herself.  Alarmed 
at  seeing  that  the  handwriting  was  that  of  Captain 
Dark,  she  tore  it  hastily  open,  and  read  as  follows : 

Deetr  Margaret^ — ^You  will  be  surprised  to  learn, 
that  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you,  that 
we  shall  not  meet  again.  I  have  requested  Mrs. 
Dark,  in  whose  hands  I  leave  it,  not  to  deliver  it 
until  after  your  confinement,  when  you  will  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  bear  the  shock  infiicted  by  its  con- 
tents. Do  not  construe  my  motives  and  conduct 
too  harshly.  I  am  sincerely  convinced,  that  a  sepa- 
ration will  proiiiote  the  happiness  of  both.  There 
is  no  sacred,  nor  indissoluble  tie  between  us  to  be 
broken.  The  person  that  married  us,  is  not  in  or- 
ders, and  therefore  the  ceremony  is  a  mere  nullity. 
It  is  evident  that  you  look  on  my  character  with 
continual  distrust,  while  I  must  own  that  the  ardor 
of  my  passion  has  been  cooled  by  an  observation 
of  your  suspicions.  In  this  state  of  things,  we 
ought  to  part ;  you  remaining  in  this  country  to 
prosecute  your  original  design,  and  I  returning  to 
England.  I  have  left  you  in  the  house,  and  under 
the  protection  of  my  kindhearted  relative,  to  whom 
I  ha^  explained  your  present  situation  without 
avowing  my  own  connection  with  yon.  When  the 
time  of  your  trial  is  past,  I  desire  that  you  will  go 
to  the  house  of  my  friend,  Col.  John  Carew,  who 
lives  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  in  whose  hands  I  will 
leave  money  enough  to  support  you,  un^il  you  can 
procure  the  situation  of  instructress  in  some  re- 
spectable family.  Do  not  let  any  false  delicacy 
prevent  the  acceptance  of  this  trifle,  from  one  who 
wiU  always  be  so  sincerely  your  friend,  as 

Joseph  Dark. 

Margaret  did  not  finish  this  heartless  epistle,  be- 
fore she  fell  insensible  on  the  floor,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  her  good  hostess,  who  hearing  the 
fall  from  an  adjacent  room,  ran  in  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  The  letter  which  she  had  inadver- 
tently left  on  the  table,  now  lying  open  on  the  floor, 
sufficiently  explained  the  emotion  of  the  poor  girl, 
who  lay  lifeless  near  it.  After  the  application  of 
the  usual  restoratives,  however,  she  recovered  her 
consciousness  of  life,  and  of  those  dread  calami- 
ties that  made  it  seem  a  curse.  In  this  despair- 
ing mood,  she  underwent  the  tortures  of  premature 
parturition,  and  gave  birth  to  a  dead  child.  In  the 
agony  of  her  spirit,  she  blessed  God  who  had 
spared  it  the  infamy  and  misery  which  must  have 
been  its  portion  in  this  world  of  woe. 

As  soon  as  her  bodily  agony  was  over,  the  thought 
of  suicide  recurred  with  increased  force.    It  seem- 


ed to  her,  that  fortune,  friends,  repotatioii,  eroy 
thing  which  could  render  life  dstiraUe,  or  evei 
tolerable,  was  irretrievably  gone.  Why  Utc  t 
scorned  beggar  and  outcast  1  NorespeetaUefunily 
that  knew  her  history,  wonld  receire  her  into  iti 
bosom,  and  she  had  too  much  jost  pride  to  seek 
employment  by  concealment,  or  deception.  No! 
she  would  die  ten  thousand  deaths,  aoooer  this  de> 
grade  herself,  and  the  name  of  Dupont,  by  aa  let 
of  deliberate  baseness.  She  would  bury  io  lis 
oblivion  of  the  grave,  the  dark  scheme  of  tretebeiy, 
by  which  her  peace  and  fame  had  beeo  deitroyed. 
Margaret  expressed  these  thoughts  freelyr  to  Mn. 
Dark,  whenever  the  old  lady  paid  one  of  her  fiv- 
quent  visits  in  the  double  c^»aeity  of  comforter  ud 
nurse. 

We  have  mentioned  that  her  hostess  hid  reeeired 
a  very  slight  education ;  but  she  had  good  eeaie, 
good  feeling,  and  above  all,  that  genoiiie  piety 
which  displays  itself  in  actions  rather  than  in  pro- 
fessions. She  never  speculated  nor  refined  about 
morality,  but  estimated  the  quality  of  actioDB,wak 
that  straightforward,  common  sense,  ud  entire 
single-heartedness,  which  are  seldom  miBtakeo  ia 
their  decisions.  To  one  viewing  thinga  in  tbii 
manner,  suicide  appeared  a  horrible  crime,  an  al- 
most inconceivable  folly.  What  she  thought  her- 
self, she  endeavored  to  impress  onheryoonggiuet, 
for  whose  peculiar  misfortunes  she  fek  the  aincer- 
est  sympathy.  She  had  no  fialse  teodemeaa,  to  le- 
strain  her  from  probing  the  wound  which  she 
sought  to  heal. 

*'  Yon  have  deserted  your  mother,"  said  she,  ^'aad 
thereby  brought  on  yourself  temporal  onhapfttoett. 
But  there  is  one  whose  presence  you  cannot  iiee, 
whose  service  you  cannot  desert.  He  ia  here  is 
this  uttermost  part  of  the  earth,  reqoiring  yoa  ts 
live  for  repentance,  for  benevolence,  if  not  for  hip- 
piness.  Will  you  fly  poverty,  and  the  frovns  of 
mankind,  and  meet  the  frowns  of  that  awfiil  jndgei 
before  whom  you  must  then  appear!  IpityyM 
from  my  heart,  and  would  do  every  thing  in  of 
power  to  aid  you ;  but  beware  that  fatal  atepwhieii 
will  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of  human,  or  ereo 
of  divine  compassion.  While  there  in  hfe,  theie 
is  hope,  even  to  those  who  mourn  over  blighted 
characters  and  ruined  fortunes.  Go  to  Col.  Ca- 
rew, and  if  you  are  too  proud  to  accept  tbebooaty 
of  my  base  relative,  the  gentleman  whom  be  baa 
selected  aa  his  agent,  and  whose  excellent  eban^ 
ter  I  know,  will  be  pleased  to  procure  yon  a  sitoa- 
tion,  in  which  your  own  labor  can  prooore  jou 
own  support.  Reaist  despair  now,  aod  yon  may 
yet  be  happy." 

This  pointed  reproof,  coupled  as  it  waa  wth 
kind,  sensible  advice,  re&wakened  those  eenttmeots 
of  piety,  which  her  mother  had  instilled  into  Mar- 
garet, but  which  had  been  well  nigh  extinguished 
in  the  rush  of  heart-rending  emotions.  She  i»» 
thai  she  was  on  the  point  of  adding  tn  her  fon^ 
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rashness,  and  impindeoce,  a  serious,  inexplicaWe  I  if  you  retain  one  spark  of  feeling,  the  recollection 


erime,  by  way  of  preparation  to  meet  a  God,  in 
whose  presence  the  purest  of  human  beings  must 
appear  unclean.     She  perceired  that  what  she  had 
imagined  to  be  only  a  just  sensitiveness  to  disgrace, 
W2S  nothing  but  impatience  under  the  dealing*  of 
Proridenee,  in  a  matter  of  which  her  own  impru- 
dence had  been  the  immediate  cause.    When  these 
eonaiderations  came  in  aid  of  that  instinctive  love, 
with  which  the  most  miserable  ding  to  life,  she 
was  soon  induced  to  abandon  her  desperate  purpose. 
If  the  most  of  existence  was  gone,  if  she  could 
never  again  move  in  that  exalted  sphere,  for  which 
her  education  and  former  purity  had  fitted  her,  the 
path  of  humble  usefulness  was  not  closed  against 
her  exertions.    Time,  which  gradually  softens  the 
hanbest  grief,  and  the  encouragement  of  her  ex- 
cellent hoeiess,  confirmed  Margaret  in  these  good 
resobtiona.    After  the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  during 
which  her  health  had  been  partially  restored,  al- 
though the  bloom  and  buoyancy  of  youth  were  lost 
forever ;  she  determined  to  seek  the  residence  of 
Col.  Carew.    To  reach  that  point  was  not  then  so 
easy,  as  in  these  days  of  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads.   It  waa  first  necessary  to  watch  the  appear- 
ance of  some  small  vessel  on  its  way  to  Richmond, 
then  a  small  village.     From  that  point  she  could 
travel  by  land  to  her  destination  on  the  Pamunkey. 
While  watting  for  a  vessel,  she  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Captain  Dark : 

Sir  r— You  have  achieved  a  noble  triumph.  You 
hare  bad  canning  enough  to  delude^  and  rain  an 
inooeeat  girl,  who  trusted  to  your  honor.  I  said 
thai  she  was  innocent ;  but  alas !  she  was  too  guil- 
tyi  Dot  towards  you,  on  whom  she  relied  with  mis- 
taken confidence ;  but  towards  the  mother  that  she 
ibtiidoned  aft  your  persuasion.  Your  fair  exterior 
ouf  awail  among  men ;  but,  recollect  that  an  hour 
is  coming,  in  which  all  disguises  must  be  rent 
2«ay,  and  your  soul  stand  naked  in  the  presence 
of  its  Maker.  Your  present  exultation  will  then 
he  ecmverted  into  bitter  mourning,  and  the  thought 
of  my  late  will  weigh  you  down  into  perdition. 
^Qt  I,  a  sinful  worm,  am  assuming  the  prerogative 
of  Omnipotence,  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  a 
feUow-worm.  Yet,  my  ideas  of  divine  justice  will 
not  allow  me  to  suppose,  that  stony-hearted  villainy, 
like  yours,  can  escape  signal  punishment.  I  scorn 
your  offer  of  money.  Think  not  that  I  am  base 
CQoogli  to  become  a  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  a 
^"%tch  like  you.  Sooner,  far  sooner,  would  I  beg 
niy  bread.  For  although  by  unexampled  hypoc- 
i^,  you  have  robbed  me  of  character,  yet  it  was 
<>H  in  yoor  power  to  conupt  those  principles  of 
faoDor  and  independence,  which  I  derived  from  my 
■^oble  father,  and  excellent,  although  less  gifled, 
™cther. 

I  ask  no  vengeance  on  you,  but  the  stings  of 
own  oooBcienee.    If  you  have  a  human  heart, 


of  my  wrongs  will  haunt  you  like  a  spectre,  until 
you  sink  into  the  grave.  May  God  forgive  you,  is 
the  prayer  of  the  much  injured 

Maroarst  Dvpont. 

Margaret  little  imagined  that  before  this  letter 
was  written,  her  betrayer  had  gone  to  his  **  long 
and  last  account.** 

Impatient  to  leave  Virginia,  because  the  vicinity 
of  his  victim  annoyed  him,  he  had  hastened  to  sea, 
in  an  unsound  vessel ;  although  forewarned  by  mari- 
ners, that  it  needed  repairs,  before  setting  out  on 
the  homeward  voyage.  A  violent  storm  came  on 
during  the  passage,  and  the  Atalanta  soon  sprang 
a  leak,  and  went  down  with  every  soul  on  board. 

Meanwhile  Margaret  had  sailed  to  Richmond,  to 
which  place  Mrs.  Dark  had  kindly  consented  to 
accompany  her.  Their  voyage  was  prosperous 
and  expeditious.  Afler  a  veiy  brief  sUy  in  Rich- 
mond, our  heroine  started  for  Col.  Carew's,  where 
she  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon.  To  introduce 
herself  into  a  family  of  entire  strangers,  and 
whose  opinion  of  bar  had  been  derived  entirely 
from  Dark,  was  a  severe,  but,  she  believed,  a  ne- 
cessary trial  of  her  feelings.  Fortunately,  she 
had  to  do  with  an  old-fashioned  Virginia  gentleman, 
whose  unaffected,  cordial  politeness,  did  all  which 
mere  manner  could,  to  put  her  at  ease.  No  sooner 
was  her  name  announced,  than  he  welcomed  her 
at  once,  told  her  that  he  had  been  for  some  time 
expecting  her,  and  that  she  must  henceforth  con- 
sider his  house  her  residence.  So  unexpected  a 
reception,  overpowered  and  affected  Margaret  as 
much,  as  if  she  had  been  spurned  from  the  door. 
An  ingenuous  mind  always  shrinks  from  praise  or 
kindness,  which  it  is  afraid  of  not  having  deserved. 
But  contrary  to  her  expectation.  Dark  had  exerted 
himself  to  give  Col.  Carew  a  favorable  opinion  of 
her  character,  without  implicating  his  own.  He 
represented  her  as  having  been  deceived,  and 
abandoned  by  a  villain ;  but  as  possessing  a  pure 
excellence  of  character,  that  would  claim  the  re- 
spect, as  well  as  compassion,  of  the  kind-hearted 
Virginian.  There  never  was  a  people  under  the 
sun  more  sensitive  to  the  slightest  stain  on  female 
character,  than  Virginians  have  always  been.  Col. 
Carew,  while  he  participated  largely  in  this  con- 
servative feeling,  was  also  a  man  of  the  most  in- 
dulgent humanity.  If  he  had  had  daughters  grown, 
or  nearly  so,  he  would  never  have  dreamed  of  of- 
fering Margaret  his  house  as  a  residence.  But 
having  only  two  children,  a  son  of  fourteen  and  a 
girl  of  seven,  he  thought  that  he  could  not  expose 
them  to  any  risk  of  contamination,  by  offering  her 
a  temporary  asylum. 

Mrs.  Carew,  was  a  wife  worthy  of  such  a  hus- 
band. Distinguished  for  spotless  purity  of  thought 
and  conduct  herself,  she  looked  with  an  unsuspi- 
cious, charitable  eye,  on  the  conduct  and  character 
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of  others.  Such  a  disposition  occasionaUy  brings 
the  pain  of  disappointment  to  its  possessor ;  but  it 
is  a  pain  far  more  than  compensated  by  exemption 
jfrom  the  care  and  anxiety,  which  are  the  constant 
companions  of  a  suspicions,  censorious  tempera- 
ment. The  deep  melancholy,  the  refined  manners, 
the  extensiye  information,  and  sensible  conversation 
of  her  guest,  made  a  very  farorable  impression  on 
this  lady.  She  soon  succeeded  in  drawing  from 
her,  a  full  confession  of  her  faults  and  misfortunes, 
made  in  so  ingenuous  a  manner,  as  to  convince  her 
of  the  poor  girPs  innocence  of  every  thing,  but 
groundless  suspicion,  and  the  imprudence  which 
was  the  consequence  of  her  ill-judged  resentment. 
She  communicated  the  facts  to  her  husband,  who 
determined  to  make  the  young  Englishwoman  the 
instructress  of  his  daughter.  Never  was  a  pupil 
more  blessed  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher.  The 
excellent  education  of  Margaret,  enabled  her  to 
communicate  valuable  information  to  young  Maria, 
while  her  winning  manners,  and  uniform  kindness, 
gave  her  an  entire  control  over  her  affections. 

The  gentlemen  who  visited  Col.  Carew^s,  were 
much  struck  with  the  delicate  beauty,  and  elegant 
address  of  the  new-comer,  and  were  not  slow  in 
expressing  their  admiration.  But  she  shrank  from 
the  slightest  advances,  and  often  retired  to  indulge 
in  secret,  that  grief  which  she  struggled  to  conceal 
in  society. 

Years  sped  away  in  this  manner,  until  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution  had  made  the  British  Colonies 
free  and  independent  States.  In  the  interval, 
Margaret  had  written  several  letters  to  her  mother, 
professing  penitence,  and  asking  forgiveness  and 
permission  to  return.  But  as  they  had  been  un- 
answered, she  could  not  tell,  whether  they  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  accidents  of  war,  or 
whether  her  mother  had  determined  to  cast  her  off 
forever.  She  was  exceedingly  sensitive  to  every 
remark,  that  had  the  most  remote  connection  with 
her  situation,  or  that  of  others,  similarly  betrayed. 
Her  general  proneness  to  suspicion,  became  morbid 
on  this  subject,  and  she  often  believed  that  persons 
intended  to  wound  her  feelings,  who  really  had  no 
acquaintance  with  her  story. 

She  said,  in  concluding  her  narrative,  you  can 
now  perceive,  my  dear  Maria,  why  the  volume 
which  I  was  reading,  affected  me  so  deeply.  It 
contains,  you  recollect,  a  most  pathetic  description 
of  one  who  was  deceived  by  a  heartless  villain. 
By  the  advice  of  your  parents,  I  have  hitherto  con- 
cealed from  you  my  sad  history.  But  you  are  now 
old  enough,  as  you  have  long  been  affectionate 
enough,  to  deserve  my  unlimited  confidence. 

CHAPTER  V. 
LflBt  scene  of  aU, 
That  end  J  this  strange  CTentfal  history. 

To  some  readers  it  may  appear  strange,  and, 
contrary  to  all  precedent,  that  our  heroine  should 


have  been  allowed  to  arrive  at  the  veoenUe  age 
of  thirty,  untouched  by  the  tender  passion.  To 
such  objectors,  we  might  offer  seTend  apologies, 
which  appear  to  us  amply  sufficient,  to  jmufy  oor 
departure  from  the  usage  in  such  cases  eatifaliaHed. 
We  might  say,  that  the  power  of  the  blind  god, 
Cupid,  is  not  so  formidable  on  theonehandf  Dor» 
indispensable  to  human  happiness  on  the  othet,  u 
writers  of  fiction  represent.  Many  very  good  peo- 
ple pass  through  life,  without  being  either  wnpped 
up  into  the  seventh  heaven  by  loye,  or  sodIi  bj  ri, 
into  the  Tartarean  gulf  of  despondency. 

Their  hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows,  cib  be 
traced  to  other  causes  than  the  ecstacy  <^  gnu- 
fied,  or  the  agony  of  disappointed  passion. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  plead  precedent  for  nr 
justification,  we  might  cite  the  example  of  no  leu 
an  authority,  than  the  celebrated  Godwin,  who  his 
written  one  of  the  most  thrilling  novels  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  without  relying  on  Iotc  in  the  lent, 
as  an  element  of  interest.  But  fearing  thit  the 
suggested  comparison  may  prove  rather  dangentos 
to  us,  who  have  imitated  Godwin  in  this  singalui* 
ty  alone,  we  must  fall  back  on  a  positiont  whidi, 
we  conceive,  to  be  an  impregnable  defence.  Thii 
history  is  founded  on  fact.  We  "*  tell  the  ttleu 
'twas  told  to  us  ;^'  only  vouching  for  its  troth,  witb- 
out  being  at  all  responsible  for  its  want  of  ioterefti 
or  seeming  improbability.  Having  thus  eodev 
vored  to  place  ourselves  "  recti  in  coria,^'  befoie  ill 
tale-readers,  especially  the  ladies,  who  are  inoet 
apt  to  be  harsh  judges  of  such  omissions,  we  niA 
proceed  to  give  the  remaining  incidents  in  tbe 
career  of  Margaret  Dupont. 

During  the  evening  on  which  we  have  iotiO' 
dttced  her  to  our  readers,  the  command  which  l<nf 
habit  and  sincere  piety  had  usually  enabled  hertd 
exercise  over  her  feelings,  had  been  eomplei^f 
overcome  by  the  picture  of  woes,  similar  to  ha 
own,  in  the  fictitious  narrative  which  she  bad  beet 
reading.  The  narration  of  her  early  soffering  i«i 
errors,  to  Maria,  had  also  tended  to  leiwakes  tbe 
compunction  for  her  errors,  and  deep  mortifioDa 
at  her  disgrace,  which,  although  dormant,  ve»  <? 
no  means  extinct  in  her  sensitive  bosom. 

The  deepest  ice  that  ever  froze, 
Can  only  o*er  the  surface  close-' 
The  liring  stream  hes  quick  below, 
And  flows  and  cannot  cease  to  flow. 

Like  all  grief  which  has  been  long  pent  "^^ 
the  heart,  it  burst  forth  with  irresistible  TJolcnce  ob 
the  removal  of  Uie  barriers  which  had  long  «»• 
fined  its  current. 

The  next  morning,  found  her  spiritJeas  and  ex- 
hausted. The  soft  air  and  blushing  roaes  of  Mar 
were  insufllcient  to  tempt  her  forth,  althoogh  o«- 
ally,  an  early  riser,  and  warm  admirer  of  namw 
The  proud  aspirings  and  romantic  d»y-drMD»  flt 
her  childhood  recurred  to  her  memory  with  the 
sad  reflection,  how  completely  those  aspiiatifla* 
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had  been  disappointed,  and  thoae  gaj  dTeams  ex- 
changed for  sad  realities.  She  continued  in  her 
chamber  daring  the  day,  and  begged  Maria  to  par- 
rae  her  usaal  arocations,  and  leave  her  in  solitade. 
Towards  eveMng,  Col.  Carew  returned  from  Rich- 
iDond,  where  he  had  been  for  several  days,  and 
sent  a  request  to  Margaret,  to  come  down,  as  he 
bad  a  veiy  interesting  oommunication  to  make. 
Had  any  other  made  the  same  request,  she  would 
kare  excused  herself,  without  hesitation.  But  no 
slight  consideration  could  prevent  her  from  com- 
pliance with  the  slightest  wish  of  Col.  Carew,  for 
whom  she  felt  the  most  unbounded  gratitude  and 
veneration.  Overcoming,  by  a  strong  effort,  the 
depression  that  hung  upon  her  spirits,  she  went 
down,  and  found  him  waiting  for  her  in  his  chamber. 

^*My  dear  Miss  Margaret,"  said  he,  *'I  am 
^eved  to  see  you  looking  so  pale  and  thin.  You 
must  take  more  exercise  and  recreation,  and  not 
&II0W  confinement  and  low  spirits  to  prey  on  your 
health.'' 

^*  My  kind  benefactor f*^  replied  she,  "  my  usual 
bealih  is  excellent,  far  better  than  I  deserve.  But 
resterday  evening,  I  became  quite  unwell,  and  the 
nleness  which  you  observe,  is  the  effect  of  that 
ndispoeition.  I  was  told  that  you  desired  to  speak 
vith  me  on  some  matter  of  business.  Is  there 
isything  which  I  can  do  for  yuu,  or  is  it  as  usual, 
Knne  scheme  for  my  gratification  or  benefit,  which 
rou  wish  to  propose  1" 

**My  reason,"  said  he,  "for  desiring  a  conver- 
ation,  is,  that  I  met  with  a  gentleman  of  your 
aae,  in  Richmond,  and  from  some  circumstances 
raa  iiidaeed  to  suspect,  that  it  might  be  your  bro- 
ler.  He  told  me  that  he  had  an  unmarried  sister, 
bo  came  to  Virginia  some  years  since,  and  of 
imn  her  family  had  lost  all  traces.  I  dared  not 
quire  further,  lest  I  should  betray  the  circum- 
aoees  of  your  voyage,  to  one  that  might  be  an 
itire  stranger.  He  promised  to  visit  me  to- 
orrow,  when  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
«ing  him  for  yourself.  I  wished  to  prepare  you 
r  the  interview,  which,  if  he  had  come  unexpec- 
dly,  and  is  really  your  brother,  might  have  oc- 
oioned  a  dangerous  shock  to  your  feelings."  This 
tclligence,  which  would  have  greatly  moved  Mar- 
iret  at  any  time,  produced  a  still  greater  impres- 
im  in  her  present  state  of  mind.  The  idea  of 
eeting  her  brother,  on  whom  she  had  once  looked 
I  an  inferior,  now  that  she  had  forfeited  her  spot- 
as  reputation,  and  degraded  herself  in  the  esti- 
ation  of  society,  was  wormwood  to  her  proud  and 
Qsitive  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  there  came 
ronging  00  her  memory  the  recollections  of  early 
ildhood,  when  she,  and  that  brother,  had  sported 
d  rambled  together,  before  the  strongly  marked 
ierence  of  tastes  and  intellects  had  divided  them 
tm  each  other.  To  one,  long  resident  in  a  foreign 
k),  who  for  years  has  not  seen  any  that  has  a 
>p  of  kindred  blood   in  his  veins,  and  seldom 


even  a  countryman ;  the  sight  of  any  familiar  face 
must  be  charming,  although  it  may  be  the  face  of 
one  in  whom  he  has  heretofore  tdccn  no  interest. 
How  delightful  then,  to  meet  one  of  his  kindred, 
although  their  pursuits  may,  formerly,  have  been 
different,  and  their  tastes  uncongenial ! 

The  war  of  conflicting  emotions,  in  Margaret^s 
bosom,  was  so  violent,  that  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
would  have  fallen,  if  she  bad  not  been  caught  by 
Col.  Carew,  who  was  watching  the  effect  of  his 
conununication  with  parental  anxiety.  He  carried 
her  up  stairs  in  his  arms,  and  laying  her  on  a  bed, 
advised  her  to  remain  quiet,  and  nerve  herself  for 
the  still  more  severe  trial,  which  awaited  her  to- 
morrow. She  feh  the  necessity  of  composure* 
but  found  it  no  easy  task  to  regain  her  self-com- 
mand. Painful  succeeded  pleasing  images,  so  ra^ 
pidly,  and  both  kept  her  mind  in  so  excited  a  state, 
that  the  dawn  of  the  following  morning  found  her 
unre&eshed  by  slumber.  As  the  day  advanced, 
her  agitation  increased,  until  by  the  time  that  Mr. 
Dupont  was  announced,  she  found  that  her  nerves 
were  completely  unstrung,  and  that  she  was  unable 
to  walk  down  stairs.  Col.  Carew  had  not  only 
not  given  his  new  acquaintance  any  intimation  of 
the  supposed  relationship,  but  had  not  even  men- 
tioned that  he  had  a  young  lady  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  his  house.  The  ColonePs  description,  to 
Margaret,  of  Mr.  Dupont's  person,  corresponded 
pretty  well  with  Margaret*s  recollection  of  her 
brother's.  But  his  account  of  the  Englishman's 
manners  and  conversation,  indicated  either  a  great 
change  in  her  brother's,  or  that  they  could  not  be 
the  same  person. 

It  was  some  hours  before  Margaret  could  sum- 
mon sufficient  strength  and  resolution  for  the  meet- 
ing, that  was  to  decide  the  question  of  identity. 
But  conscious  that  her  agitation  would  be  only  in- 
creased by  delay,  she  at  length  came  down,  sup- 
porting herself  on  the  arm  of  Maria.  When  she 
reached  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Dupont  sat, 
she  could  scarcely  stand,  and  on  entering,  did  not 
venture  to  look  up  for  some  moments.  When  she 
did,  a  single  glance  convinced  her  that  her  fears 
and  hopes  were  alike  groundless.  A  gentleman 
advanced  to  meet  her,  whose  fine  bearing,  intelli- 
gent countenance  and  graceful  manners,  bore  not 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  dull  face  and  awk- 
ward demeanor  of  Thomas  Dupont.  Such  had 
been  the  contradictory  character  of  her  previous 
emotions,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  she  was  more  disappointed  or  relieved 
by  the  discovery.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  con- 
cealing her  emotions  in  the  presence  of  one,  who 
was  evidently  an  entire  stranger,  she  returned  his 
polite  salutation,  and  seated  herself  near  Col.  Ca- 
rew, who  was  eagerly  watching  the  indications  of 
her  countenance.  He  perceived  at  once,  that  there 
were  no  indications  of  recognition,  and  to  divert 
Dupont's  attention  from  Margaret,  entered  freely 
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into  coaversation  with  bim  on  other  subjects.  Af- 
ter some  time,  however,  Dupont  who  had  been 
struck  at  the  unexpected  sound  of  his  own  name, 
found  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  whether  Miss 
Dupont  was  a  native  Virginian. 

'^ No,  sir,*^ said  she, ''I  am  an  Englishwoman.'* 

**  May  1  ask  from  what  part  of  the  kingdom !" 

"Originally  from  London,  where  my  mother 
•onstantly  resided,  and  my  father  also,  when  not 
at  sea." 

"  Your  father  must  then  have  been  Capt.  Dupont, 
that  honor  of  the  British  Navy,  who  died  some 
years  since  TV 

"  I  am,''  said  Margaret,  deeply  affected  by  this 
just  tribute  to  her  father's  memory ;  "  I  am  the  or- 
phan daughter  of  that  officer,  and  thank  you  for 
expressing  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  merits." 

^  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance 
with  him,  or  any  of  his  family,  madam.  But  I 
recollect  perfectly  the  impression  made  on  my  boy- 
ish mind,  by  the  account  of  his  singular  generosity, 
humanity  and  valor,  given  me  by  an  old  sailor,  who 
had  once  served  under  him.  My  family  moved  in 
a  sphere  greatly  below  his ;  but  my  own  exertions, 
and  the  aid  of  kind  friends,  have  procured  me  a 
good  education,  and  elevated  me  somewhat  in  the 
scale  of  society." 

"Do  you  know  Thomas  Dupont,  my  brother, 
aad  a  merchant  in  London  t" 

"  Ton  forget,  madam,  that  I  said  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  any  of  the  family.  But  1  have 
ofUn  heard  your  brother  mentioned  as  a  successful 
merchant,  who  has  now  settled  in  Paris." 

"Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  of  my  mother  1" 

"  No,  madam.  I  have  never  heard  any  thing 
psrticular  about  her ;  nor  can  I  tell  you  her  present 
residence.  But  surely  she  writes  to  a  daughter  so 
lovely  and  interesting  as  yourself." 

"Alas!  sir,  I  have  written  to  her  again  and 
again,  without  receiving  any  answer,  or  informa- 
tion about  her  situation.  The  letters  have  either 
entirely  nuscarried,  or  she  has  been  prevent- 
ed, by  some  unexplained  cause,  from  answering 
them." 

"  How  distressing !  But  should  I  go  to  London 
next  autumn,  as  my  business  will  require  me  to  do, 
I  will,  with  pleasure,  obtain  any  information  about 
your  family,  which  you  may  desire." 

After  she  had  thanked  him  for  his  kind  offer,  the 
conversation  became  general.  But  Margaret  was 
too^uch  engrossed  with  this  one  subject,  for  atten- 
tion to  ordinary  topics. 

Mr.  Dupont  staid  several  days  at  Carew-Hill, 
where  he  made  a  very  favorable  impression,  espe- 
cially on  the  heart  of  Maria,  who  was  oompletely 
captivated  by  his  good  sense,  fine  person  and  cap- 
tivating manners.  But  Margaret,  although  pleased 
with  what  she  saw  of  him,  warned  Maria  against 
trusting  to  appearances,  and  reminded  her  how  the 
confidence,  inspired  by  a  fair  exterior,  had  proved 


her  own  ruin.  But  when  did  a  young  lady  in  love, 
ever  listen  to  the  warnings  of  prudent,  experienced 
friends  1 

Maria  thought  that  there  was  a  candor,  an  open- 
ness ;  in  one  word,  an  indescribable  mteeintss  about 
the  manners  of  BIr.  Dupont,  which  forbade  the  idea 
of  insincerity. 

After  the  departure  of  their  new  acqnaintance, 
Margaret  and  Maria  resumed  their  former  faab»u 
of  walking,  reading,  writing  and  working;  for, 
strange  to  say,  the  latter  vulgar  custom  was  tole- 
rated in  those  barbarous  days.  Every  thing  vis 
unchanged,  except  that  Margaret's  melmncfaoly  be- 
came a  shade  deeper,  and  Maria's  brow  was  occa- 
sionally shaded  by  a  pensiveness,  to  which  it  had 
been  hitherto  a  stranger.  This  circumatance  made 
Margaret  suspect  that  sbe  was  in  love ;  but  thanks 
to  her  unromantic  temper,  hex  partiality ;  for  it 
could  not  be  called  passion,  scarcely  ruffled  the 
current  of  her  happiness.  About  midsummer,  John 
Carew  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  beea 
engaged  in  finishing  his  education.  He  was  a  re- 
cluse student,  awkward  in  his  addreaa,  aad  oaac- 
quainted  with  the  world.  These  laat  two  tiaiu 
were  unexpected  and  somewhat  mortifying  to  his 
excellent  parents,  who  were  good  judges  of 
ners,  and  had  confidently  hoped,  that  some 
spent  in  Europe,  would  give  their  only  son  aeompkte 
polish.  They  were  pleased  to  observe,  however, 
that  his  mind  was  well-stored,  and  his  mocai  piioei- 
ples  untainted.  He  was  much  delighted  with  tbe 
literary  taste  of  Margaret,  of  whom  he  knew  UtUe 
previously,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  qtesi 
most  of  his  time  from  home,  since  her  domestica- 
tion in  his  father's  fsmily.  One  of  his  greatest 
pleasures,  was  to  read  to  her  the  new  poblicatiofia) 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  firom  EUiglaod. 
Margaret  looked  back,  with  fond  regret,  to  the  laad 
of  her  birth,  and  listened  with  eagerness  to  every 
thing  in  its  literature,  even  if  it  possessed  no  oibei 
claims  to  her  admiration.  Every  page,  paragraph, 
and  even  every  advertisement  in  all  the  periodicals, 
were  scanned  by  her,  with  as  much  attentioB,  a*  jf 
they  had  been  of  intrinsic  importance.  While  exain- 
ining  in  this  minute  manner,  a  paper  which  had  been 
given  to  her,  by  John  Carew,  she  saw  an  obitoaiy  ao- 
tice  of  her  mother.  It  stated  that  tlie  ill  health, 
which  terminated  in  Mrs.  Dupont's  death,  had  beea 
at  first  brought  on  by  grief,  for  the  elopeoient  of  a 
daughter,  of  whose  &te  she  had  never  been  able 
to  learn  any  thing.  What  a  new  wound  was  this 
for  the  tender  conscience  of  Margaret!  The  mo- 
ther that  she  had  once  considered  deficient  in  sen- 
sibility and  maternal  affection,  had  not  survived  the 
mortification  of  her  daughter's  sospicioas  disap- 
pearance, and  consequent  infamy.  How  severe  a 
reproof  to  those,  who,  like  Margaret,  imagiae  that 
none  but  persons  of  genius,  cohivatiMi  aad  ie6ae- 
ment,  are  capable  of  strong  IMiog ! 

Her  constitution,  long  very  delieatty  give  way 
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onder  the  shock,  tnd  she  wu  confined  to  her  bed 

for  six  weeks,  by  an  attack  of  nerrous  fever,  which 
made  her  almost  constantly  delirious.    She  raved 
incessantly  of  her  mother,  saying  that  her  disobe- 
dience and  ingratitude  had  brought  her  to  an  un- 
timeiy  grave ;  that  the  undying  worm  of  remorse 
was  preyiog  on  her  conscience,  that  she  could  not 
sleep,  she  coald  not  pray,  she  could  not  die  in 
peiee.   Daring  this  time,  the  family,  which  had 
hitherto  most  carefully  concealed  her  story  from 
the  neighbors,  took  care  tb&t  none,  not  even  ser- 
Tuts,  should  be  admitted  to  her  presence,  unless 
their  pmdence  could  be  entirely  trusted.    After  a 
tedious  iUoeas,  at  several  turns  of  which  she 
seemed  to  ding  to  existence  by  only  a  single  thread, 
she  begu  at  last  to  get  better ;  but  she  never  re- 
coTered  entirely  from  the  effects  of  her  disease. 
hk  tnd  thin  before,  she  became  emaciated  to  the 
last  degree ;  her  bright  eyes  lost  much  of  their 
former  Instre,  and  worst  of  all,  her  sense  of  hear- 
ing was  permanently  impaired.    This  loss  not  only 
deprived  her  of  the  g^ification  to  be  derived  from 
that  sense,  bat  seriously  detracted  from  her  hap- 
piness is  asother  wa.y. 

The  nataral  propensity  of  all  deaf  persons  to 
Rupect,  that  they  foTm  a  subject  of  offensive  con- 
renation  for  those  around  them,  was  in  her  case 
^atly  increased  by  natural  suspicion  and  irrita- 
^ty,  lod  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  me- 
ancholj  situation.  Rumors,  in  relation  to  her 
tory,  had,  in  some  way,  gotten  afloat ;  and,  on  one 
tccasioo,  a  woman,  as  deficient  in  deticacy,  as  she 
ras  abaodant  in  curiosity,  had  spoken  to  her  of 
)er  early  history  in  terms,  nHiich  drove  her  imme- 
^ely  from  the  room,  and  made  her  ever  afler- 
rards  carefully  avoid  the  presence  of  the  uncon- 
eioQs  ofieoder.  Neither  the  influence  of  sincere 
iety,  for  she  was  eminently  pious,  nor  the  marked 
inderDess  and  respect  with  which  she  was  treated 
J  her  nmnerons  friends,  could  shield  her  entirely 
vm  this  annoyance.  If  any  one,  of  whose  for- 
^arance  she  was  not  certain,  ever  talked  low  in 
n  presence,  and  looked  towards  her,  or  gave  any 
her  indication  that  she  was  the  subject  of  con- 
irsatioo,  it  vras  enough  to  excite  her  morbid  tem- 
iramest  to  agony.  In  vain  did  her  friends  re- 
esent  to  her,  that  all  acquainted  with  her  history 
tied,  rather  than  censured  her,  and  now  regarded 
T  character  with  veneration — ^that  she  was  in 
session  of  a  thousand  blessings  and  comforts 
Died  to  others  that  were  happy.  The  barbed 
row  had  entered  too  deeply  iato  her  soul ;  and  it 
15  not  the  will  of  the  heavenly  physician,  in 
lom  she  trusted,  to  extract  it  in  this  world  of 

TOW. 

John  Carew,  had  observed  in  the  same  paper,  that 
stained  Mrs.  Dupont*s  obituary,  a  paragraph, 
ting  that  her  daughter,  if  still  in  existence,  might 
ir  something  to  her  advantage,  by  applying  to  a 
lain  auomey  in  London.     He  pointed  it  out  to 


Margaret  after  her  recovery,  and  urged  her  to  make 
the  application.  But  she  would  not  consent  to 
seek  either  bounty,  or  even  an  inheritance,  from  a 
mother  after  death,  whom  she  had  neglected,  and 
abandoned  in  life. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  captivating  young  mer- 
chant, at  first  supposed  to  be  her  brother,  proving 
to  be  as  excellent,  as  he  was  as  agreeable  and  ac- 
complished, wooed  and  won  Maria,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Margaret.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
the  latter,  although  pressed  by  Col.  Carew  to  spend 
her  life  with  him,  sought  an  occupation  and  mainte- 
nance, by  teaching  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, who  lived  near,  and  who  was  rejoiced  at  so 
valuable  an  accession  to  his  household.  Satisfied 
with  the  moderate  competence,  earned  by  her  own 
exertions,  she  neither  laid  claim  to  her  mother's 
property,  nor  attempted  any  communication  with 
her  brother,  who  was  said  to  be  in  a  condition  to 
extend  her  pecuniary  aid.  But  her  story  had  come 
to  the  ears  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,  who, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  cdhtury,  was  sent  as  aa 
embassador  to  the  French  government. 

This  amiable  man,  in  spite  of  his  many  and 
pressing  public  duties,  made  inquiry  in  Paris  after 
Thomas  Dupont,  and  having  ascertained  his  con- 
tinued residence  in  that  city,  had  an  interview  with 
him ;  informed  him  of  the  manner  in  which  his  poor 
sister  had  been  betrayed  and  deserted,  and  of  her 
present  forlorn  situation,  and  unexceptionable  de- 
portment. Mr.  Dupont,  although  from  his  youth 
upward  he  had  entertained  the  conviction,  that 
money  was  the  one  thing  needful,  was  not  desti- 
tute of  the  generosity  and  kindness  often  exhibited 
by  money-loving  men.  Owing  to  the  great  dis- 
similarity of  their  tastes  and  pursuits,  he  had  never 
been  much  attached  to  his  sister ;  and  the  recoUeo- 
tion  of  her  very  existence,  had  now  faded  almost 
entirely  from  his  memory.  But  he  was  alone  in 
the  world,  without  any  one  to  share  his  accumu- 
lating wealth,  and  was  actually  looking  out  for  some 
object  of  affection  and  benevolence,  when  the 
American  Plenipotentiary  informed  him  that  he 
had  so  near  a  relative  living.  He  wrote  to  her, 
persuading  her  to  make  Paris  her  residence,  and 
offering  to  provide  liberally  for  her,  if  she  would 
consent  to  cheer  his  solitary  hearth  with  her  socie- 
ty. But  Margaret  was  too  much  attached  to  Ame- 
rica, and  had  too  many  painful  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  Europe,  to  exchange  her  quiet  abode 
in  Virginia  for  one  in  the  stormy  capital  of  Fnace. 
She  thanked  her  brother  cordially  for  his  generosi- 
ty, and  touched  him  so  much  by  the  affectionate 
tone  of  her  letter,  that  he  was  half  inclined  to 
join  her  in  the  United  States.  But  long-estab- 
lished habit  soon  prevailed  over  temporary  feeling, 
and  he  contented  himself  with  settling  on  her  a 
small  annuity,  which  was  paid  regularly  to  the  end 
of  her  life. 

That  life  was  protracted  to  old  age,  in  spite  of 
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her  feeble  frame,  and  the  corroding  eflfecU  of  sor- 
row. She  had  not  a  single  enemy.  There  was 
not  a  gentleman  who  knew  her  well—- for,  there  her 
shrinking  nature  prevented  her  from  forming  an 
extensive  acquaintance — ^who  woM  not  have  shed 
his  best  blood  in  her  defence ;  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ther, who  did  not  point  her  danghters  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Dupont,  as  the  best  model  on  which  she 
could  form  their  hearts,  minds  and  manners ;  there 
was  not  a  girl  in  the  warm-hearted  circle  in  which 
she  was  always  an  honored  guest,  who  did  not  look 
on  her  with  equal  compassion  and  veneration. 
Yet,  she  was  not  happy.  The  idea  that  her  once 
spotless  reputation  had  been  tarnished ;  that  the 
consequences  of  her  act  had  carried  her  mother  to 
the  grave ;  that  whenever  she  appeared  in  society, 
she  was  always  the  object  of  pity,  sometimes  of 
contempt ;  poisoned  every  fountain  of  enjoyment. 
From  one  of  these  sources  of  pain,  she  was  des- 
tined to  be  freed,  however,  before  she  quitted  this 
mortal  scene.  On  her  death-bed,  a  clergyman, 
who  had  recently  sotted  in  the  neighborhood,  was 
invited  to  visit  her.  On  hearing  her  name,  he 
seemed  to  be  immediately  interested.  He  hastened 
to  her  bed-side,  with  the  hope  of  smoothing  her  pas- 
sage through  the  "dark  valley,"  into  another  and 
brighter  world.  He  asked  her,  whether  she  was 
prepared  for  the  awful  moment,  or  whether  she  had 
any  thing  on  her  mind,  that  disturbed  her  peace ! 

*'  Kind  sir,"  said  she,  *'  I  have  long  since  en- 
deavored to  make  my  peace  with  Hea? en,  and  have 
an  hnmble  hope  of  its  mercy.  But  I  have  been  a 
great  sinner,  and,  as  usual,  my  sins  have  led  to  con- 
sequences, that  I  could  not  have  anticipated  at  the 
time  when  they  were  cmnmitted.  I  waa  a  native 
of  England — ^I  abandoned  a  mother,  whose  heart 
broke  at  my  flight  and  disgraee,  and  placed  myself 
under  the  protection  of  a  villain,  who  abandoned 
after  deceiving  and  ruining  me.  The  consolations 
of  friendship  and  religion  have  proved  alike  una- 
vailing to  relieve  the  pain,  which  these  events  have 
constantly  occasioned  roe." 

"  Did  you  not  come  x>ver  in  the  Atalanta,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Dark  1" 

Surprised  at  the  question,  from  a  stranger,  the 
dying  lady  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Then,"  said  he,  '*  you  are  his  wedded  wife  t" 

"  Alas,  sir !  he  wrote  to  me  that  the  pretended 
ceremony  was  a  mere  nullity;  because  the  man 
who  married  us  was  no  clergyman." 

"  He  deceived  you,"  said  he,  "  in  order  that  he 
might  rid  himself  of  an  incumbrance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  your  reputation.  I  am  the  clergyman 
who  performed  the  ceremony,  and  am  a  regularly 
ordained  minister,  attached  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. I  complied  willingly  with  Dark's  request 
to  unite  you,  because  I  thought  that  a  refusal  might 
produce  worse  consequences  than  an  irregular  mar- 
riage. Feeling  interested  in  your  fate,  I  have 
often  inquired  after  you,  but  could   never   hear 


what  became  of  you  after  being  Isnded  at  Mn. 
Dark's." 

The  words  of  the  reverend  stranger  lighted  op 
the  countenance  of  the  sinking  lady,  with  the  only 
joyful  expression  which  it  had  worn  fn  months. 

'* Thank  Heaven!  and  you,  next  to  Heaven,  for 
removing  the  sense  of  disgrace  from  a  heart  which 
it  has  so  long  oppressed.  I  hope  that  joa  ud  my 
other  friends,  when  this  poor  feeUe  frime  icsu 
under  the  clod  of  the  valley,  will  rescae  my  umt 
from  obloquy.  Biit,  reverend  sir,  do  70a  think 
that  the  God  who  has  promised  Uessiogs  to  those 
only  who  obey  their  parents,  will  pardon  oosvhoN 
conduct  has  killed  her  mother?" 

*'  My  dear  madam,"  replied  he,  "the  Teligioo 
which  you  and  I  profess,  promises  pardon  to  the 
vilest  sinner,  when  truly  penitent,  and  loi^  vith 
allowance  on  the  short-sightedness  of  human  nitoie. 
You  were  certainly  culpable,  in  abandoning  jva 
mother,  but  could  not  foresee  the  ultimate  conae- 
quences  of  the  act.  You  have  reason  to  belief  e, 
that  your  sincere  penitence,  and  long-continued 
course  of  virtue,  will  avail  with  him,  who  is  the 
father  of  mercies,  as  well  as  the  €rod  of  jostice.** 

"  I  feel,"  said  she,  in  a  voice  growing  moTefe^ 
ble  and  indistinct  every  moment,  "  I  feel  that  I 
shall  soon  appear  before  his  awful  tribunal,  bat 
trust  entirely  in  his  sov — ^reign — mer— cy." 

While  she  was  speaking,  a  dull  film  came  over 
her  eyes ;  her  pulse  suddenly  ceased,  and  ita  fnil 
tenement  of  clay  no  longer  contained  the  q>irit  of 
the  Fatherless  Daughter. 


EARLY  LAYS. 

By  the  author  of  **  Atalantia/* "  The  Kintiiien."&c  Cos- 
tinaed  from  toI.  vi,  page  838. 
XUV. 

MEETING  TO  SEVER, 
I. 
Meeting  to  soTer, 

Perchaaee  to  fotiget; 
Would  Uua  we  oeTer, 

Oh,  never,  had  met! 
Better,  unaeeing. 

To  come  and  depart. 
Than  linger  in  being. 

Still  halving  one's  heart. 

IK. 

In  that  first  meeting,* 

My  soul  reveU  now ; 
My  heart  is  still  beating 

With  happiest  glow ; 
And  the  memory  grows  dearer. 

As  parting  dnws  nigh. 
And  brings  thee  still  nearer 

When  ready  to  fly. 
III. 
How  should  we  sever !~ 

Such  error  would  be, 
A  grief  that  would  never 

Desert  thee  and  me: 
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Meeting  io  gladnees, 

How  teoder,  how  deas ; 
Puting  in  mdoess. 

How  fiill  of  despair. 

XLV. 
X0,NE7ER!  THOUGH  LOUD  BE  THE  VOICE. 

I. 

No, never!  though  loud  be  the  Toice  that  apbraids  me, 

Aod  dark  be  the  •ligma  that  cKnga  to  my  fame ; 
Tboogfa  malice  assails,  and  tbo'  slander  o'enhades  me. 

And  the  lips  that  once  worshipM  breathe  nothingbut  blame; 
Vlliilst  tfaou,  all  unmoTed,  and  relying  as  ever, 

Asd  still  keep*8t  thy  faith  aa  in  happier  days,— 
M;  spirit  shall  bend  to  their  tyranny  never, — 

1  live  in  thy  bve,— I  am  proud  in  thy  praise. 

II. 
Yet,  vere  it  not  so,  and  wert  tboa  not  before  me, 

Coafidiog  and  fond,  as  when  yoothfal  and  blest ; 
Did  tby  smile  come  not  still,  all  the  past  to  restore  me, 

Briaiiog  sunshine  and  peace  to  this  desolate  breast ; 
I  know  DOC  what  else  in  this  life  could  sustain  me, 

Tbusshreoded  by  slander,  thus  blacken*d  by  blame  ;— 
I  lire,  for  thy  bosom  will  never  disdain  me,— 

1  lore,— for  thy  spirit  has  shared  in  my  shame  ! 

XLVI. 
SAVST  THOU  THAT  LOVE  IS  SWEET  T 

I. 
Say*st  thou  that  love  is  sweet, 

And  that  it  can  impart, 
A  lightness  to  thy  feet, 

A  gladness  to  thy  heart ; 
Tboa  hast  not  known  its  pain. 

Or  thus  thou  couldst  not  sing ; — 
Twill  madden  all  thy  brain. 
Twill  fetter  all  tby  wing ; 
And  though  it  may  not  kill. 
Twill  cling  and  clip  thee  still. 

II. 
Twill  mock  thee  for  awhile 

^ith  bliss  thou  can*st  not  keep ; 
fiut  thou  wilt  cease  to  smile. 

And  thou  wilt  learn  to  weep ; 
Twill  teach  thee  all  the  art 

Of  sorrow  in  an  hour ; 
And  eat  into  thy  heart. 

As  the  worm  into  the  flowV ; 
And  though  it  may  not  slay, 
Twill  drive  thy  peace  away. 

XLVII. 

GIVE  ME  THAT  SONG. 

I. 

Give  me  that  song,  that  ancient  song 

That  wen  my  ear  in  boyhood's  hours, 
And  bode  me  come  and  linger  long, 

A  willing  captive  in  thy  bowers  ; 
1  love  the  simple  notes  that  rose 

In  artless  triumph  through  the  grove. 
As  smooth  as  ever  streamlet  flows, — 

Sweet  likeness  of  thy  troth  and  love. 

II. 

Thou  hsd*st  no  cunning,  wanton  strains. 

To  strike  and  startle,— as  if  Toil, 
Had  lent  to  music,  labor's  pains. 

Hard  labor  m  unfruitful  soil ; 


But  from  thy  lips,  as  from  thy  heart. 

The  unconscious  thought  in  music  pour'd. 
Until,  forgetting  to  depart. 

Though  hours  grew  Ute,  I  still  adored. 
III. 
Sing  me  that  strain,  that  ancient  strain. 

Which  told  of  love  on  Scotia's  hills ; 
Of  love,  that  did  not  once  complain. 

Though  still  the  hopeless  love  that  kills;— 
Onee  more  that  tale  of  beauty's  wo, 

Meek,  smking  to  an  early  grave ; 
He,  still  unconscious  of  the  blow, 

Whoso  late  regard  alone  might  save. 

XLVIII. 
STAR  THAT  WOO'ST  ME. 
I. 
SUr,  that  woo'st  me  from  yon  height. 

Could  my  erring  steps  pursue  thee. 
Sweeter  were  the  sad  delight  . 

With  which  now  I  view  thee : 
I  behold  thee  waning  fast. 

Soon  to  smile  on  Asian  fountains, 
Till  my  strain'd  eye  restofl  last, 

On  yon  lonely  mountains. 

II. 
Yet  there's  pleasure  in  my  heart  ;-^ 

When  thou  mak'st  those  vales  Elysian, 
Thou  wilt  equal  bliss  impart 

To  another's  vision : 
Sure,  some  fond  heart  watching  there, 

Turns  to  this  opposing  mountain, 
And  until  thy  beams  appear 

Saddest  hours  is  counting. 

III. 
Thou  between  that  heart  and  min«, 

Shalt,  exchange  the  sweetest  sorrow ; 
Glad  should  be  the  hearts  that  pine. 

Sympathy  to  borrow ; — 
And,  if  that  sweet  watcher  there, 

Be  some  proud  and  lonely  maiden. 
Then  the  missire  thou  shalt  bear. 

Shall,  with  love,  be  laden ! 

XLIX. 

THE  DOOM  THAT  PARTS. 

I. 
The  doom  that  parts  us  now, 

The  grief  that  long  has  been, 
A  mark  of  sadness  on  my  brow 

And  sternness  in  my  mien ; 
The  agony,  which  hath  no  speech, 

The  wo,  whose  boding  hand. 
Far  worse  than  human  words  may  teach ; — 

We  may  no  more  withstand. 
II. 
Tho  knife  that  long  has  hung 

A  hair-suspended  blade ; 
The  fate  that  to  our  hearts  has  clung, 

A  chill  and  frowning  shade, 
That  destiny  which  boding  long. 

Was  unimagined  still ; — 
Is  ours ; — and  we,  no  longer  strong, 

Must  let  it  work  its  will. 
III. 
The  tears  are  in  thine  eye, — 

Ah !  would  that  mine  could  weep ; 
The  very  fount  of  tears  is  dry. 

Once  flowing,  strong  and  deep : 
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And  dumb  now  grows  oar  grief; — 
MThat  word*  can  speak,  the  wo, 

Which  vainly  seeks  to  find  relief 
In  tears  that  cannot  flow ! 


L. 

FORGET  ME  NOT. 

I. 
Forget  me  not, — ^yet  where  the  power 

Of  feeling,  glory,  worth,  in  me. 
That  I  should  dare  to  send  this  flow'r 

Rememb'ring  thought  to  ask  from  thee  T 
Thou,  in  thy  maiden-morning  splendor, 

'Twere  idle,  beautiful  to  name ; 
And  thy  young  heart,  so  pure,  so  tender, 

A  prouder  title  well  might  claim ; — 
Thy  virtues  such,  how  could  I  cherish, 

One  hope  that  from  that  sacred  spot. 
Thy  heart,  thou  would'st  not  let  me  perish  T— 

Yet,  take  the  flower — '  forget  me — not !' 

11. 

*  Forget  me  not  !* — how  sweet  the  token. 

When  happiest  hours  have  faded  long, 
And  hearts,  as  wi^  as  hopes,  are  broken, 

To  keep  alive  their  loves,  in  song. 
Beholding  this,  the  Exile  dreams  of 

Many  a  dear  but  distant  ray. 
And  memory  catches  happiest  gleams  of 

The  eyes  that  blessed  its  earlier  day ; — 
Hope,  fancy,  youth,  those  joys  recounting 

That  bless*d  life's  green  but  fleeting  lot ; 
And  rapture's  pulse  more  swiftly  mounting. 

As  love  implores, — *  forget  me  not  !* 

III. 

*  As  love  implores  !* — But  wilt  thou  listen!— 

Ah,  coyest  of  the  maiden  throng, 
Could  I  but  see  those  eyelids  glisten. 

As  love  implores,  for  love,  in  song,— 
No  more  in  tones  of  wo  and  wailing, 

Should  be  the  strain  that  passion  pours ; 
Sweet  numbers  then,  nor  few,  nor  failing, 

Should  issue,  from  my  soul^  for  yours. 


U. 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  PINE. 


I. 


#Oh,  may  this  hf^ 


The  land  of  the  Pine, 

The  cedar,  the  vine, — 

'Oh,  may  this  )|Mied  land  ever  be  mine ; 

in  air, 
that  bear 

Blossoms  and  odors,  the  hope  and  the  pray  V. 

II. 
Take  not  from  mine  eye 
The  blue  of  its  sky. 
Bid  not  its  loveliness  vanish  and  die ; — 
Let  me  still  see 
The  bloom  on  the  tree. 
Still  bring  its  blossoms  and  odora  to  me. 

UI. 

WILT  THOU  THEN  LEAVE  MET 

I. 

Wilt  thou  then  leave  me,  ere  the  harrying  hours. 
Have  yet  gone  by  when  sleepless  souls  should  meet ; 

Wilt  thou  then  leave  me,  when  in  these  lone  bowen, 
Time  lingers,  wrapt  in  joys  forever  sweet  ? — 


Ok,  break  not  tbos  mwi^,  with  tfiMiiig  spiril 
It  is  not  tnie  that  nptim  am  be  wrong; 

And  boon  of  joy  like  this,  so  lew  inherit. 
Have  never  yet  been  fomd  to  linger  kog. 

n. 

Love  can  reward,  and  stiU  awhile  remsiniafi 

Some  joy,  before  unknown,  shall  touch  thy 
Ah,  me !  thy  own,  onto  my  boeom,  straining. 

If  thou  didst  love  nke  me,  we  should  not  pi 
Thou  would*st  still  pause,  and  with  a  fresh  afl 

Reclasp  the  hand,  unite  the  lips  that  bun; 
And,  wh«i  in  fear,  thou  break'st  the  sweet  en 

Return  and  linger,  linger  and  retam. 


Lni. 

GO,  FAITHLESS  ONE. 
I. 

Go,  faithless  one,  go  wander. 

False  heart  with  gilded  prow ; 
'Twere  base  in  me  to  squander. 

One  thought  upon  thee  now : 
In  other  regions  roving. 

Thy  fortune  still  may  find, 
Trae  hearts,  but  none  so  loving 

Fond  eyes,  but  none  so  Uind.  • 

II. 

The  foolish  heart  is  breaking. 

That  now  commands  thee,  go ; — 
Yet  not  a  nerve  is  shaking. 

Its  secret  pang  to  show. 
Though  all  its  hopes  have  pertsh'd. 

No  curious  eye  shall  see. 
That  it  has  ever  cherish'd, 

A  moment's  love  for  thee. 


LIV. 

FRIENDS  ARE  NIGH. 
I. 

Friends  are  nig:h,  despair  not. 

In  the  tyrant's  chain ; 
They  may  fly,  but  fear  not. 

They'll  retam  again ; — 
Not  more  true  the  season. 

Brings  its  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
Than,  through  aspects  fineeaing, 

Come  these  friends  of  ours. 

II. 

Thus,  though  virtue  languish, 

'Neath  the  scouige  of  pain. 
Round  its  bed  of  anguish. 

Glides  a  lovely  train — 
Angel  forms  that  promise. 

Happiest  help  at  hand ; 
And  though  still  hid  from  us. 

Healing,  round  us,  stand. 

III. 

Though  in  chain  and  prieoo. 

Truth  and  valor  sigh ; 
Yet  a  host  arisen. 

Show  that  help  is  nigh : 
Hopes  sre  human  angels. 

Heaven  on  earth  employs. 
When  iu  pow'r  would  ehai^  Sk 

To  the  foim  of  joys. 
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NOW  TELL  ME. 
I. 
Now  teU  001  now  tell  me,  an  handred  times  o'er» 
Dost  lore  me  ontil  thoa  CMi*«t  lore  me  no  more ; 
Dost  iboo  griefe  when  Tm  gone,  dost  thou  joy  when  I'm  near, 
Doct  thra  torn  from  all  pleasure  until  I  appear— 
Dm  (hoQ  itut  when  my  name  is  but  spoken,  and  then, 
Tvn,  tresobliDg,  in  fear  it  be  spoken  sgain  T — 
Come  tell  me,  come  tell  me,  an  handred  times  o'er, 
D(Mt  km  me,  until  thou  can'st  We  me  no  more  f 

IX. 

iVe  told  thee,  Pre  told  thee,  an  hundred  times  o'er, 
I  lofe  thee,  ontil  I  can  Ioto  thee  no  more ; — 
I  eaie  not  for  wealth,  and  I  ask  not  for  fame, 
Mj  bre  ii  io  thee,  and  I  joy  in  thy  name : 
Then  doabt  me  no  longer  nor  turn  thee  away, 
Afid  cette  to  reproach  me  thus,  day  after  day  ; 
I  teli  tfae«  again,  as  Tve  told  thee  before, 
IloTc  tbee  until  I  can  Ioto  thee  no  more. 

LVL 

MY  LOVE,  ILOYES  ME. 
I. 

Seek  not  the  reason  for  my  lore, 

The  best  that  I  can  giro,  d'  ye  see, 
Is,  tint  all  other  men  above 

My  lore,  loves  me. 

II. 
She  is  not  beautiful,  I  know, 

No  leaned  dame,  no  bookworm  she, 
Bot  then,  howe*er  the  seasons  go. 

She  still  k>Tes  me. 

III. 
TeQ  her  that  I  hare  nought  to  boast. 

No  wealth,  no  fam«,  and,  heedless,  she, 
Will  smile  when  yoa  have  said  your  most, 

And  still  love  me. 

!▼. 
I  care  not  for  your  brilliant  eyes, 

Your  subtle  wit,  your  manner  free ; 
I  boaat,  and  boast  a  dearer  prize, 

Herfeveforme. 

T. 

And  an  I  say  and  all  I  do, 

Is  simply  said  and  done,  that  she. 
Who  loved  me  long,  and  loves  me  so, 

May  still  love  me. 

Lvn. 

THE  STARS  ARE  IN  THE  QUIET  DEEP. 

I. 
The  stars  are  in  the  quiet  deep» 

A  thousand  saintly  eyes  of  light ; 
Sweet  watchers  of  thy  blessed  sleep, 

They  guard  thy  slumbers  through  the  night ; 
For  Dot  a  breath  that  sweeps  the  skies. 

And  not  a  tone  we  Love  to  hear, 
Bat  fiom  their  peaceful  mansions  flies 

To  soothe  the  sleep  of  one  so  dear. 

II. 
Commission*d  by  a  pow'r  divine 

Thus  love  asserts  a  kindred  sway ; 
And  blessings  for  thy  heart,  from  mine, 

E^en  iiow,  are  speeding  on  their  way  :— 
The  sacred  principle  of  things 

In  all  we  know  that  live  and  mover 
■>y  well  command  a  thousand  wing^, 

To  waft  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  love, 

W.  O.  S. 
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The  Oasis  of  Mementou — Isle  of  the  Desert — The  Storm- 
Inundation — Massacre  at  the  Oaks — Early  Love — Sepa- 
ration — ^Tour  over  the  Prairies^  Happy  Meeting. 

Midway  in  the  great  prairie  of  Mementou,  stands  an  ele- 
vated mound  of  earth,  some  five  hundred  yards  in  circum- 
ference, whose  surface  is  covered  with  lofty  trees  of  ma- 
jestic live<oak,  aflfording  a  cheering  retreat  to  the  traveller 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  ^All  around  is 
one  vast  and  eipanaive  desert,  from  whose  broad  face  the 
steaming  heat  arises  and  hovers  over  the  parched  verdure 
like  a  cloud  of  fire.  Occasionally  the  eye  rests  on  one  of 
those  illusive  objects  (the  mirage)  that  so  frequently  de- 
ceives the  vision  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia;  and  by  it, 
like  the  wandering  ignis-fatuus,  the  unsuspecting  tourist  is 
often  led  to  pursue  a  mere  phantom  of  delusive  light.  This 
oasis  of  the  plain  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  an  All 
Wise  Power  as  one  of  those  cheering  havens,  where  the 
weaiy  may  rest  in  peaceful  enjoyment  after  a  long  day's 
ride  over  these  dreary  waters ;  for,  this  Arabia  Deserta  is 
one  hundred  end  twenty  miles  in  length,  extending  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward,  and  we  were  travelling  lon- 
gitudinally southward.  Its  breadth  varies  from  thirty  to 
seventy  miles,  being  widest  on  the  seaooast,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  mountainoua  pine-lands  of  the  Pariah  of  Ra- 
pide.  Couising  through  its  broad  expanse  are  numerous 
col6s — ^natural  formations  in  the  earth,  like  beds  of 
streama,  that  are  perfectly  dry,  except  after  heavy  rains, 
when  they  overflow  their  bank^  and  form  extensive  marte. 
These  are  depressed  spots  that,  when  filled  with  water,  re- 
semble vast  inland  seas. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  locality,  where  stands  this 
verdant  spot,  that  we  selected  for  our  camping-ground.  In 
reality  the  ground  is  no  higher  here  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  prairie :  but  for  many  miles  around,  there  is  a  gradual 
sink  in  the  earth,  and  so  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  that  the 
beholder  would  scarce  credit  the  reality  without  taking  the 
altitude  in  the  distant  horison. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  this  spot,  thQ  sky  wan 
beautifully  clear—     . 

'*  For  the  golden  sun  had  made  a  glorious  se^ 
And  by  the  brightness  of  his  broad  car. 
Gave  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.'* 

But  alas !  how  futile  are  all  the  vainly  promised  hopes  of 
desultory  man !  To-daj,  he  is  revelling  in  the  sunshine  of 
wealth,  and  storing  up  in  his  imagination  all  the  golden 
prospects  of  uncessing  happiness,  and  building  an  alham- 
bra  of  joy  for  an  earthly  paradise, — and  to-morrow,  he  i» 
sunk  into  abject  penury  and  want. 

Our  situation  but  a  short  time  before  so  fair  and  beautiftil 
to  the  eye,  was  now  a  scene  of  terror  and  dismay,  resem- 
bling the  chequered  course  of  a  summer  bark  gliding  ovei 
the  halcyon  surface  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  revelling  in 
all  the  beauteous  glory  of  s  cerulean  sky,— above,  perfumed 
with  the  aroma  from  many  a  spicy  isle,  and  with  the  asura 
deep  beneath,  whose  transparent  waters  present  the  many 
thousand  fissures  of  the  variegated  coral  on  its  bottom,  in 
which  the  gold  and  atar-fish  sport  in  antic  play ;  and  then 
comes  the  denaon-like  form  of  the  Monsoon,  and  the  whitened 
canvass  is  rent  in  twain — the  tapering  masts  and  delicate 
spars  fall  with  a  grating  crash,  and  the  pride  of  man's  inge- 
nuity lies  a  shorn  hulk,  around  which  the  sea-birds  mew» 
and  the  storm-vulture  howls  her  dismal  wail.  The  horses 
and  mulea  had  forsaken  their  pasturage,  and  were  huddled 
together  under  the  trees,  trsmbling  with  fesr,  like  the  leaf 
shaking  with  the  winds.  Our  tenU  were  completely  soaked 
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through,  as  well  as  oar  clothing  ;  not  one  of  the  puty  having 
a  dry  stitch  upon  him  from  the  effects  of  the  driving  rain ; 
and  our  provisions  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  tarpaulin  covers  in  which,  they  were 
enveloped.  The  fires  could  with  great  difficulty  be  kept 
kindled,  to  dispel  in  some  measure  the  gloom  of  daikness, 
although  the  ground  was  thickly  strewn  with  decayed 
branches,  dried  by  the  heat  of  many  summers. 

At  midnight  the  storm  had  attained  its  height,  and  the 
waters  in  every  direction  were  fast  encroaching  upon  us. 
To  flee  from  where  we  were  was  a  certain  destruction,  and 
to  remain,  death  stared  us  in  the  face  in  every  form.  The 
power  of  the  hurricane  bent  those  venerable  oaks,  that  bad 
withstood  the  blast  of  ages ;  and  branches  reft  from  the  pa- 
rent-stem, were  borne  upon  the  gale  and  scattered  in  every 
direction.  The  lightning's  rivening  doom  descended  on 
their  towering  forms,  splitting  them  to  the  base,  and  filling 
the  atmosphere  with  sulphurous  smoke.  To  have  remained 
under  them  would  have  been  daring  the  vengeance  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  standing  in  the  more  open  space  we  were 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  falling  timber  tliat  threatened  the 
fracture  of  limbs,  if  not  the  loss  of  life.  The  Utter  alter- 
native  we  were  however  compelled  to  risk,  keeping  our 
horses  close  to  us ;  and  the  mental  distress  during  that 
eventful  night  of  both  man  and  beast,  beggars  all  attempt 
at  description. 

Minutes  were  lengthened  into  hours  and  hours  into  days 
while  awaiting  the  dawn  of  day :  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
horrors  of  that  night  would  never  end.  The  waters  con- 
tinued to  approach  nearer  and  more  near ;  and,  amid  the 
darkness  profound,  by  the  lightning's  quivering  glance,  could 
be  discerned  the  tumultuous  warring  of  old  Ocean's  wave 
and  the  mountain  torrent  when  they  came  in  collision. 

Anon,  surrounded  by  all  the  domestic  comforts  that  ren- 
der life  cheering  in  the  bosom  of  an  endeared  family  circle, 
surrounded  by  (awning  associates,  and  revelling  in  the  joy- 
ous exhilaration  of  the  festive  board, — and  then  again  you 
find  him  the  inmate  of  a  cold  and  dreary  dungeon,  reft  of 
all  association  with  the  world,  denied  the  soothing  comfort 
that  alone  can  emanate  from  the  female  bosom  when  in 
distress,  shut  out  from  the  solace  of  the  partner  in  his 
woes,  and  abandoned  by  those  gaudy  butterflies  of  syco- 
phancy that  hovered  around  him  during  the  hours  of  pros- 
perity. Thus  it  is  in  the  mysterious  workings  of  that  Om- 
nipotent Ruler, 

**  Who  wields  the  thunderbolt  and  commands  the  storm." 

To-night  we  sink  in  peaceful  slumber  with  an  unclouded 
sky,  looming  like  a  vast  canopy  over  our  head,  and  deco- 
rated with  those  sparkling  luminaries  that  gem  the  diadem 
of  heaven ; — and  ere  the  morning  light  dawns  on  creation, 
clouds  and  a  tempestuous  sky,  whirlwinds  and  aerial  com- 
motion, desolate  the  bright  face  of  nature.  Can  observant 
man,  when  such  startling  facts  present  themselves,  deny  the 
existence  of  a  first  cause,  and  remain  in  passive  inanity, 
with  the  dogma  of  chance  as  his  origin,  and  annihilation  for 
his  future  state— when  ashes  shall  mingle  with  ashes,  and 
dust  crumble  into  dust  ? 

As  the  evening  advanced,  black  and  fitful  clouds  sped 
their  course  with  great  rapidity  over  the  face  of  heaven, 
and  the  low  murmuring  sound  of  distant  thunder  reverbe- 
rated over  the  plains.  The  horizon  in  every  direction  was 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  electric  fluid,  that  shot  forth 
in  continued  flashes  of  vivid  glare,  resembling  the  ramparts 
of  some  vast  fortress,  lit  up  with  the  sulphurous  fire  from 
an  unceasing  discharge  of  artillery.  The  wind  was  from 
the  South,  and  at  times  in  the  lurid  light  could  be  seen  vast 
flocks  of  sea-birds,  driven  before  the  fury  of  the  gale,  inland, 
from  their  watery  abiding  place.  It  was  the  forerunner  of 
one  of  those  violent  hurricanes,  that  frequently  arise  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  swell  the  waters  to  an  immense  height, 


inundating  all  the  coast  country,  and  carrying  deaolatmi 
and  destruction  before  it  far  into  the  interior. 

At  midnight  the  storm  was  at  ite  height :.  the  rain  pooivd 
down  in  torrents,  as  thon^  the  flood-gates  of  the  doad« 
were  opened.  The  deafening  roar  of  the  aerial  ordnaBre 
became  louder  and  louder,  and  the  fieiy  peals  of  lig^toioi:, 
in  rapid  succession,  spent  their  furious  wrath  oo  the  and 
waste  in  every  direction  around  us.  From  the  far-off  dis- 
tance could  be  heard,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wisds, 
the  lashing  and  tumultuous  surge  of  tempest-lost  wsten. 
sweeping  over  the  desert  wsstes  with  devastating  ire  fma 
the  turgid  Gulf  of  Mexico, — and  in  the  rear,  there  came  t^ 
hollow  dashing  of  the  mountain  torrents,  bounding  tad 
swelling  in  their  course.  It  was  a  momeat  of  avfiil  sb§- 
pense,  and  our  only  hope  of  escape  was  to  climb  the  tien; 
and  tying  our  horses  at  the  foot,  leave  them  to  tbe:r  ftte. 
Each  one  of  us  had,  accordingly,  filled  a  wallet  mrith  pro- 
visions andammnnitiun,  and,  with  gun  in  hand,  stood  bokhm 
his  hone  with  a  long  rope,  avraiting,  with  fear  and  tren^^, 
the  rising  element,  over  what  we  bad  once  deened  an  otiis 
of  the  desert. 

But  light  at  length  disclosed  the  coming  of  grey-ef«d 
morn  in  the  Eastern  horison,  and  with  its  advent  the  stom 
ceased  and  the  gale  had  spent  its  blast  When  t^  sra 
rose  in  all  its  gloiy  and  splendor,  the  whole  extent  of  ooes- 
try  was  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  except  the  anall  spot  os 
which  we  rested,  that  peered  above  the  liquid  ek-meot  like 
some  small  islet  in  an  unfrequented  sea.  In  the  hr  6»- 
tance  could  be  discerned  dim  banks  of  land,  gxrdli^  the 
low  horizon,  resembling  murky  cloods,  whidi  clearly  proves 
the  position  previously  assumed,  that  the  immediaxe  gnMs^t 
around  our  desert  isle,  was  only  a  low  flat,  and  ao  laspei- 
ceptible,  that  the  grove  resembled  a  natural  fonned  DOfloi 
And  as  the  day-star  looked  down  from  his  high  estate  it 
resplendent  pride,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the  dcaolatioB  tia: 
had  been  wrought  on  earth,  the  prayer  of  thanksgivinf  ns 
offered  up  to  the  footstool  of  Jehovah,  by  those  who  per- 
haps had  never  prayed  before,  for  our  hapfyy  deliveraaoe 
from  danger. 

This  spot  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  Uoody  ms«»- 
cre,  that  was  perpetrated  some  few  jreais  previoas  to  iht 
date  of  our  present  narrative.  It  was  on  the  orrMwacf 
an  influx  of  the  watera  of  the  Gulf  similar  to  thai  almdy 
related,  that  an  cid  man  named  Peyton,  with  his  two  torn 
and  a  Spaniard,  sought  safety  from  the  overwhehniag  ises- 
dation  (that  had  carried  away  his  dwelling  and  live  stock) 
in  a  small  boat.  Peyton  had  managed  to  reacoe  ban  t^ 
wreck  of  his  property  several  bags  of  silver,  araooDlisf  » 
about  seven  thousand  dollan — the  boarded  tressore  of  a 
long  life,  and  all  that  remained  of  worldly  goods  to  rhecr 
the  decline  of  age.  Having  wandered  all  night  on  the  «t<k 
expanse  of  water,  they  espied  this  island  soon  sfier  scsnse 
and  made  towards  it.  On  landing  they  aU  laid  down  to  rest, 
and  soon  Peyton  snd  his  two  sons  were  fast  asleep.  Tbs 
Spaniard  then  arose,  and  with  his  stiletto  stabbed  thee  a. 
the  heart,  and  buried  their  bodies  at  the  foot  of  an  old  oak. 
having  no  other  implement  to  dig  with  than  a  paddle  bnwu 
in  the  boat.  Their  graves  are  often  pointed  oot  to  tue  trv 
veller  over  these  wilds.  The  Spaniard  made  hia.  escapr 
with  the  booty,  and  some  yean  afterwards  was  ctmncsti 
of  another  murder  in  New-Orleans  and  hung.  Usdef  tec 
gallows  he  confessed  to  this  inhuman  buteheiy. 

Here  also  it  is  related  a  happy  meeting  took  |dacae  be- 
tween two  individuals,  whose  early  love  and  betrothacat 
no  time  nor  change  could  alienate. 

Louisa  Davenport  was  the  only  child  of  a  oaee  wealt^v 
and  respectable  merchant  of  the  city  of  Ncw-Orfcaaa,  wb-*. 
through  fortuitous  circumstances,  had  beoone  eatbar- 
rassed  in  pecuniary  aflUn :  and  leaving  his  nstits  ecwair? , 
sought  to  restore  his  fallen  fortunes  ia  the  wesUby  repua 
of  Mexico. 
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At  the  a^  of  fifteen,  Louiam  Davenport  met  with  the  guy 

a^  lively  Afmrk  Randolph,  who  was  three  yean  her  senior, 

K,sd  hATing  just  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  college  rules, 

b-ul  entered  into  the  social  circles  of  life  with  all  that  baoy- 

•  iu:y  of  spirit,  so  peculiar  to  the  blooming  age  of  eighteen. 

It  is  St  this  period  too  that  the  warm  affections  of  the  heart 

are  bwm  rife,  and  bum  with  greatest  ardor. 

Louisa  was  one  of  thoee  fascinating  brunettes,  with  raren 
fatir  and  black  eyes,  that  once  to  behold  was  to  fascinate 
(li«  Knses  of  a  youth,  possessed  of  the  ardent  temperament 
of  Mark  Randolph.  For  some  time  their  loves,  which 
were  motual,  ran  on  in  a  pare  and  uninterrupted  current  of 
eojojineot.  Bat  when  did  the  course  of  true  love  always 
eontinae  to  ran  smooth  T 

Mark  had  yet  a  profession  to  acquire,  and  his  father  who 

was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  although  agreeing  to  their  be- 

tiothment,  would  not  consent  to  their  union  until  after  he 

had  received  a  diploma  of  graduation  at  a  medical  institute ; 

aod  he  accordingly  took  his  departare,  after  many  heart- 

grieriogi  and  lingering  regret,  for  the  University  of  Yir- 

ff  inia,  his  native  State,  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the  medi- 

cal  profession.    It  was  some  six  months  after  their  separa- 

tiQD,  that  Louisa  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  mother, 

and  her  father  determined  on  removing  to  Santa*Fe,  in 

Mexico,  to  retrieve  his  sunken  estate.    For  a  short  time 

after  Mark's  departure,  a  correspondence  had  been  kept  up 

wifh  Louisa,  that  tended  in  some  measure  to  relieve  his 

mr&d  from  the  pains  of  separation. 

But  when  Louisa  had  determined  to  accompany  her 
&ibfr  into  the  solitudes  of  the  far  western  wilds,  this  grati- 
fyisf  intercourse  was  in  a  measure  interrupted.    Three 
ynn  elapsed  and  Mark.  Randolph  returned  home  flushed 
viih  hope  and  expectation.    He  bad  expected  to  meet  with 
Lwiaa  in  New-OrleajBSt  as  from  the  tenor  of  her  last  letter ; 
her  Istber  having  arranged  his  business  iu  a  train  for  sue- 
cesiful  <^ierBtiMx,  bad  determined  on  revisiting  the  Union. 
Alaa !  all  the  promised  joys  of  Mark  were  blasted,  when  on 
hu  arrival  a  letter  was  received,  stating,  that  unlooked  for 
cimunstances  would  prevent  the  return  of  Mr.  Davenport 
to  ui  indefinite  period.    That  home,  once  the  seat  of  every 
pbsare,  now  became  dreary  aod  desolate,  and  he  deter- 
Diiied  on  crossing  these  dreary  wastes  and  seeking  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  love.    Mark  Randolph  had  attained  thus  far  on 
kis  joun>ey,  and  laid  down  to  rest  upon  the  mossy  bank, 
beneaih  the  oaken  shade  of  this  oasis  of  the  plain,  when 
his  drcania  were  disturbed  by  the  merry  song  and  tinkling 
bflld  of  a  oomiiig  train,  far  in  the  distance.    He  springs 
fnm  off  bis  heathery  couch,  with  his  gun  in  hand,  and  faith- 
ful blood-hound  leashed  in  sngry  mood  beside  him.    Near 
sod  more  near  the  motley  band  approached  the  spot  where 
stood  our  traveller.     The  camp-fires  are  lighted  up,  the 
packs  from  off  their  mules  are  taken  and  deposited  in  a  pile 
^  the  ground,  and  a  tent  is  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  en- 
cajDpment.    An  aged  gentleman  and  a  female  form  are  seen 
to  alight  from  their  horses  and  enter  the  tent   Mark  had 
for  some  time  kept  aloof  on  their  arrival,  and  owing  to  the 
Muiess  of  the  night  was  unobserved :  but  soon  as  be  had 
satisfied  himself  that  they  were  friendly  disposed,  he  ven- 
tured to  approach.     Tbey  proved  to  be  a  caravan  from 
Sania-Fe,  on  their  way  to  New-Orleans,  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Mr.  Davenport.    When  that  name  struck 
&Q  his  ear,  there  came  a  peal  of  electric  joy,  but  soothing 
u  the  perfuoted  air  of  Araby^s  spicy  bowers.    He  sought 
h  presence  of  bis  adored,  and  by  this  unexpected  meeting, 
^j  were  soon  locked  in  the  warm  embrace  of  each  other : 

**And  oh !  if  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this,  it  is  this.*' 

The  denootoent  i»  readily  foretold. 
AJabtuna. 


SONNET. 

BT    THOMAS    B.    BEAD. 

To  an  unpublished  Poem,  by  Mrs.  SAa  Smith,  entitled  the 

"  SIKLBSS  CHILD.** 

How  calm,  divine,  roust  be  a  sinless  child ! 

Unlike  the  world,  so  holy,  gentle,  mild  ! 

An  Angel,  testing  our  probation  bcre, 

Returns  to  God  nor  sheds  a  parting  tear. 

How  pore  the  Muse  that  breathes  so  pure  a  song ! 

How  sweet  the  Hsrp  that  does  the  strain  prolong ! 

How  pure  the  Isy  that's  framed  at  virtue's  shrine. 

Where  goodness  dwells  and  bunts  through  every  line ! 

Hang  not  that  Harp  upon  the  willow  bough, 

But  let  it  sound  as  sweetly  pure  as  now : 

Still  sweep  the  cbordi,  and  wake  the  lordly  strain, 

Till  every  heart  redchoes  back  again ; 
And  every  living  soul  shall  hear,  and  all  receive 
That  holiness  of  thought  which  it  was  thine  to  give. 

New  York  City, 


LEIGH  HUNT. 

BT   H.   T.   TUOXBBMAM. 

If  the  prodaotions  of  an  aathor  afford  an  insight 
into  his  character,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  Leigh 
Hunt  is,  in  many  respects,  a  delightful  man.  The 
writings,  from  which  this  inference  is  drawn,  form, 
probably,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  poeCs  com- 
positions ;  still  they  are  sufficient  to  convey  a  very 
definite  impression,  and  afford  ample  basis  for  il- 
lustrative remark.  We  are  especially  Justified  in 
such  a  view  from  the  fact  that  one,  and  by  no 
means  the  least  attractive  of  them,  is  a  charming 
bit  of  autobiography,  which  gives  the  reader  as 
fiur  a  view  of  Mr.  Hunt's  heart,  and  an  epoch  or 
two  of  his  life,  as  is  afforded  by  the  memoirs  of 
Carlo  Goldoni,  which  some  critic  has  afiirmed  are 
more  amusing  than  any  of  his  comedies.  The  an- 
cestral qualities  of  Leigh  Hunt  are  truly  enviable. 
His  father  descended  from  a  line  of  West-India 
gentlemen,  and  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Pennsylvania  Quaker.  Here  was  a  fine  mixture 
of  tropical  ardor  and  friendly  placidity— of  cordial 
gentility  and  prudent  reserve-— of  careless  cheer- 
fulness and  sober  method.  Both  his  parents  were 
intellectually  disposed ;  and  his  mother  was  partly 
won  by  her  lover's  fine  readings  of  the  English 
poets,  which  the  son  truly  describes  as  '*  a  noble 
kind  of  courtship."  The  paternal  inheritance  of 
the  young  author  was  like  the  revenue  of  Hora- 
tio— ^a  fund  of  "good-spirits;''  aod  apparently  they 
have  enabled  him,  like  Hamlet's  friend,  to  take 
fortune's  frowns  and  smiles  **  with  equal  thanks." 
He  was,  indeed,  early  inured  to  the  experience  of 
ill :  but  happily,  certain  mental  antidotes  were  ever 
at  hand  to  mitigate  the  power  of  evil.  His  first 
recollections  are  associated  with  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  his  family,  and  a  prison  wit- 
nessed the  sports  of  his  childhood.     "  We  stnig- 
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gled  on/'  he  says,  '*  between  quiet  and  distur- 
bance, placid  readings  and  frightful  knocks  at  the 
door,  sickness  and  calamity,  and  hopes  that  hardly 
ever  forsook  us.'* 

It  is  very  obvious,  from  his  truly  filial  portrait, 
that  the  poet's  mother  had,  if  any  thing,  more  than 
an  average  share  in  giving  a  decided  bias  to  his 
taste.  She  was  a  true  lover  of  books  and  nature; 
and  encouraged  her  son's  poetic  and  literary  ten- 
dencies in  the  sweetest  manner.  She  treasured 
his  early  rhymes,  carried  them  about  her  person, 
and  exhibited  them  to  their  intimate  friends  with 
maternal  pride.  What  a  pleasing  reminiscence 
must  this  have  been  to  the  poet  in  after  life — ^how 
much  better  than  a  contrary  course !  What  an  influ- 
ence it  must  have  had  in  confirming  his  devotion  to 
truth,  his  love  of  beauty,  his  superiority  to  the  world's 
idols !  According  to  his  own  confessions,  ^Titten  in 
the  prime  of  life,  poetry ;  by  which  we  mean  the  love- 
liness of  external  nature,  the  true  delights  of  so- 
ciety and  affection,  the  creations  of  genius ;  all  in 
short  that  redeems  existence  and  refreshes  the 
soul — has  been  the  chief  solace  of  his  days.  It 
has  supported  him  in  captivity,  it  has  soothed  the 
irritation  of  pain,  it  has  made  an  humble  lot  inde- 
pendent, it  has  woven  delightful  ties  with  the  good 
and  the  gifled,  and  bestowed  wings  on  which  he 
has  soared  to  commune  with  immortals.  In  how 
many  bosoms  has  the  same  ethereal  instinct  been 
extinguished  by  disdain!  We  cannot  but  recall 
what  has  often  been  quoted  as  a  witticism  by  cer- 
tain practical  wiseacres — **  that  every  youth  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  poetical  disease  once  in  his  life 
as  he  has  the  measles,  and  his  friends  rejoice  when 
it  is  fairly  over."  It  is  such  inhuman  maxims,  as 
far  removed  even  from  the  philosophy  of  common- 
sense  as  they  are  from  that  of  truth,  that  blight 
the  flowers  of  humanity  in  the  bud.  Unfortunately 
they  are  too  common  among  us.  It  was  not  the 
intrinsic  merit  so  much  as  the  spirit  and  the  pro- 
mise of  her  son's  juvenile  efforts,  that  the  discern- 
ing heart  of  the  mother  applauded.  Who  can  es- 
timate the  effect  such  sacred  approval  exerted! 
Perchance  it  made  holy  and  permanent  to  that 
young  mind  what  was  before  only  regarded  as  an 
agreeable  pastime.  Not  for  the  prospect  of  fame 
it  suggested,  was  that  sanction  valuable,  but  be- 
cause of  the  dawning  sentiment  it  cherished,  the 
lofty  aims  it  prompted,  the  elevated  tastes  to  which 
it  gave  strength  and  nurture.  Had  Leigh  Hunt 
never  written  a  decent  coaplet  afterwards,  this 
course  would  have  been  equally  praiseworthy. 
Poetical  traits  of  mind  are  frequently  nnallied  with 
felicitous  powers  of  expression.  Their  value  to 
the  individual,  are  not  on  this  account  essentially 
diminished.  Through  them  is  he  to  sympathise 
with  the  grand  and  lovely  in  literature,  with  the 
beautiful  in  creation,  and  the  heroic  in  life.  One 
early  word  of  scorn  thoughtlessly  cast  from  re- 
vered lips,  upon  the  unfolding  sensibility  to  the 


poetical,  may  turn  aside  into  daiknesa  the  clearest 
stream  of  the  soul,  may  blast  the  germ  of  the 
richest  flower  on  the  highway  of  Time.    Our  self- 
biographer  makes  suflkiently  light  of  his  boyish 
offerings  to  the  muses,  but  never  ior  a  momeDt 
loses  his  reverence  for  their  trophies,  or  his  thint 
for  their  inspiration.    It  is  evident  that  these  feel- 
ings are  the  source  of  much  of  his  cheerfol  phi- 
losophy ;  and  that  they  have  kept  alire  his  attach- 
ment to  imaginative  literature,  bis  fondness  for 
moral  pleasure,  his  eye  for  the  pictnresqae  in 
every-day  life,  and  his  ^ul  for  genial  societv. 
The  truly  poetical  heart  never  grows  old.     "  It  i« 
astonishing,"  remarks  our  author,  in  speaking  of  u 
aged  friend  of  his  youth,  "how  long  a  cordial  poise 
will  keep  playing,  if  allowed  reasonaUy  to  have  iu 
way."    The  world  wears,  like   dropping  water, 
upon  the  prosaic  mind,  till  it  becomes  petrified  and 
cold.     But  whosoever  has  earnestly  embraced  the 
opposite  creeds,  shall  never  fail  to  see  in  his  kind 
something  to  cheer  and  to  interest,  as  well  as  to 
repel  and  disgust.    Let  ns  hear  again  tbe  testi- 
mony of  one  whose  education  was  poetical :  ^  Gre&t 
disappointment  and  exceeding  vicioosnesa  may  talk 
as  they  please  of  the  badness  of  human  nature;  for 
my  part,  I  am  on  the  verge  of  forty ;  I  hare  seea  a 
good  deal  of  the  world,  the  dark  side  as  well  ss 
the  light,  and  I  say  that  human  natnre  is  a  very 
good  and  kindly  thing,  and  capable  of  all  sorts  of 
excellence." 

After  awaking  from  his  boyhood's  dream  of  to- 
thorriiip,  Leigh  Hunt  turned  his  talents  to  acooant  as 
a  journalist.  He  began  by  writing  theatrical  criti- 
cisms— ^the  attraction  of  which  was  their  perfect 
independence,  no  small  novelty  at  the  period.  The 
habit  of  thinking  for  himself,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  another  blessing  to  which  he  was  le- 
gitimate heir.  It  is  traceable  in  his  literary  opi- 
nions, which  have  an  air  of  perfect  individaalitT, 
and  in  his  theory  of  versification.  Sach  a  cbaiae- 
teristic,  one  of  the  noblest  to  which  our  times  five 
scope,  soon  brought  the  adventurous  writer  iato 
difficulty.  He  and  his  brother,  the  joint  proprie- 
tors of  the  "  Examiner,"  were  prosecuted  hr  a 
libel  on  the  Prince-Regent.  They  would  not,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  allow  their  friends  to  pay  tbe 
fine  sdjudged,  and  accordingly  went  to  prison.  Of 
this  event  we  have  a  very  graphic  accoast  in  cbe 
biographical  sketch.  Here  too  was  the  bard  fo^ 
lowed  by  his  better  angel  as  well  as  his  wife. 
Though  deprived  of  liberty  just  at  the  moment  th^ 
state  of  his  health  rendered  it  most  valoaUc, 
though  at  first  disturbed  by  sights  and  sounds  of 
human  misery,  and  sometimes  afflicted  with  illoeas 
and  depression,  yet  he  managed  to  fit  up  his  room 
charmingly,  to  arrange  a  garden,  to  read  and  make 
verses,  besides  being  consoled  by  the  presence  of 
h\B  family,  and  the  visits  of  his  friends.  Indeed 
when  we  think  of  the  rare  spirits  whose  connerge* 
brightened  his  confinement,  we  can  afanost  esry 
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him  a  captiTity,  which  brought  such  glorious  free- 
dom to  his  better  nature,  each  mountaia  liberty  to 
miQ<l  and  heart. 

Some  of  bis  epistles  contain  striking  proofs  of 
the  pleasure  with  vhich  he  reyerted  to  these  kind 
itteotioQS.  At  the  close  of  one  to  Byron,  he  ex- 
presses his  grateful  recollection  of 

''that  frank  sorprise,  when  Moore  and  yoa 
CaoM  to  my  cage,  like  wnffolers,  kind  and  trae, 
Aod  toU  me,  with  yoor  arts  of  cordial  lying, 
How  well  I  looked,  although  you  tbonght  me  dying.** 

And  in  another  to  Charles  liamb,  he  says : 

"  Youll  goets  why  I  can*i  aee  the  snow-eovered  streets, 
WitfaoDi  thhiking  of  yon  and  yoor  Tiaiting  feats, 
yfhicn  yw  call  to  reiaembrance  how  yoa  and  one  more 
When  I  wtated  it  most,  aaed  to  knock  at  my  door; 
Aim)  leafing  the  world  to  the  fogs  and  the  fighters, 
Wediaeiined  the  pretenaiona  of  all  sorts  of  writers.** 

Soon  after  his  liberation,  Mr.  Hunt  visited  Italy. 
Despite  of  some  pleasing  references  in  his  narra- 
tive of  this  absence,  it  is  blit  too  evident  that  ill- 
health  and  domestic  cares  prevented  the  poet  from 
thoroughly  appreciating  the  charms  of  Tuscany. 
To  these  causes,  and  strong  home-partialities,  it  is 
JQBt  to  ascribe  those  somewhat  unreasonable  re- 
grets, fur  meadows,  green  lanes  and  large  trees, 
which  appear  in  his  journal.  Indeed  the  writer 
hints  as  moch  himself.  A  wretched  winter  voy- 
age, and  the  melancholy  loss  of  a  generous  friend, 
must  have  contributed  to  throw  many  gloomy  as- 
sociations around  this  period  of  his  life.  Like 
inaoy  an  invalid  with  active  endowments,  Leigh 
Kent  has  since  continued  to  live,  and  we  doubt  not, 
ID  a  good  measure,  to  enjoy  life.  He  is  the  father 
o(  a  large  family,  and  pursues  his  literary  avoca- 
tions with  tasteful  devotion.  Within  a  short  time 
he  has  prodaced  a  successful  play;  and  the  last  re- 
sult of  his  labors  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
is  a  new  edition  of  some  of  the  old  dramatists. 

At  the  outset  of  his  career,  his  ambition  was  to 
excel  as  a  bard.  His  principal  success,  however, 
seems  chiefly  to  lay  in  a  certain  vein  of  essay- 
^tiog,  in  which  fancy  and  familiarity  are  delight- 
full;  combined.  Still  he  has  woven  many  rhymes 
that  are  not  only  sweet  and  cheerful,  but  possess  a 
P^otiar  grace  and  merit  of  their  own,  besides  illus- 
traiiog  some  capital  ideas  relative  to  poetical  dic- 
tion and  influence.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  deformed 
l>y  some  oflences  against  the  dignity  of  the  muse, 
^  the  shape  of  aflfectatioos  and  far-fetched  con- 
ceits. It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  become 
^ODciled  to  such  epithets  as  "  kneadingly,'' "  lump- 
uhly/*  ^^sorfy  massiveness,'^  *'  waviness"  and  others 
of  a  like  character,  however  applied ;  and  it  quite 
spoils  our  conception  of  a  nymph,  to  read  of  her 
"side-long  hips,"  and  her 

**  Smooth,  down-aiching  thigh, 
Tflpern^  with  trtmuUmt  jrom  tnlanM//y.'* 

Bat  such  blemishes  cannot  render  the  discerning 
teadei  inaenaihle  to  his  frequent  touches  of  felici- 


tous description  and  gleams  of  delightful  fancy. 
A  kindly  tone  of  fellowship  and  a  quick  relish  of 
delight,  give  a  fascinating  interest  to  much  of  his 
verse.  He  has  aimed  to  make  poetry  more  frank 
and  social,  to  set  aside  the  formal  mannerism  of 
stately  rhyme,  and  introduce  a  more  friendly  and 
easy  style.  He  eschews  the  ultra-artificial,  and 
has  frequently  succeeded  in  giving  a  spontaneous 
flow  and  airy  freedom  to  his  lines,  without  neglect- 
ing beauty  of  thought,  or  degenerating  into  care- 
lessness. This  is  an  uncommon  achievement. 
There  is  a  species  of  verse  between  the  song  and 
the  poem,  combining  the  sparkling  life  of  the  one 
with  the  elaborate  imagery  of  the  other,  uniting  an 
extemporaneous  form  with  a  studied  material.  In 
this  depaztment  Mr.  Hunt  is  no  common  proficient. 
He  sometimes  indeed  carries  playful  simplicity  too 
far.  It  would  require,  for  instance,  a  large  deve- 
lopment of  philoprogenitiveness  to  beget  a  zest  for 
**  Little  ranting  Johnny  ;*^  but  the  Lines  to  a  Musi- 
cal Box,  are  as  pretty  as  the  instrument  they  cele- 
brate: 

**  It  really  seems  as  if  a  sprite 
Had  struck  among  us  swift  and  light, 
And  come  from  some  minuter  star 
To  treat  us  with  his  peari  guitar." 

So  the  little  poem  to  one  of  his  young  children 
during  illness,  is  a  gem  of  its  kind : 

**  Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  off  the  day*s  annoy. 

J  sit  me  down  and  think 

Of  all  thy  winning  ways; 
Yet  almost  wish  with  sudden  shrink, 

That  I  had  less  to  praise.'* 

The  piece  being  addressed  to  a  boy  six  years 
old,  should  of  course  be  simply  expressed ;  and  I 
have  heard  fathers  praise  it,  which  is  proof  enough 
of  its  cleverness.  Mr.  Hunt  is  an  advocate  for  the 
poetry  of  cheerfulness.  He  heartily  recognizes 
the  bright  spirit  of  the  Grecian  bards,  and  the  light 
hearts  that  gushed  in  song  in  the  *'  merry  days"  of 
England.  He  is  no  friend  to  over-speculation  or 
laborious  rhyming.  He  thinks  we  are  designed 
*^to  enjoy  more  than  to  know,"  and  evokes  his 
muse  to  celebrate  the  "  sonny  side  of  things,"  to 
help  him  pass  a  happy  hour,  or  give  those  he  loves 
an  agreeable  surprise.  He  aflEbrds  us  a  view  of 
his  philosophy,  in  an  epistle  to  Hazlitt,  which, 
cheering  as  it  is,  savors  of  the  latitude  of  his  Bar- 
badoe  ancestors  rather  than  that  of  London,  and 
has  more  of  the  imaginative  Southern  gentleman 
about  it  than  the  American  Quaker: 

"  One*s  life,  1  coneeive,  might  go  prettily  down 

In  a  due,  easy  mixture  of  country  and  town ; — 

Not  after  the  fashion  of  most  with  two  houses. 

Who  gossip  and  gape  and  just  follow  their  spouses, 

And  let  their  abode  be  wherever  it  will. 

Are  the  same  vacant,  housekeeping  animals  stiH ; 

But  with  doe  seDse  of  each,  and  of  all  that  it  yields,— 
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In  the  town,  of  the  towot-^in  the  fields,  of  the  fields. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  coald  spend  very  well 
Whole  mornings  in  this  way  'twixt  here  and  Pall  midl, 
And  make  my  glove's  fingers  as  black  as  my  hat, 
In  pulling  the  books  up  from  this  stall  and  that ; — 
Then  turning  home  gently  through  field  and  o'er  stile. 
Partly  readinr«  purchase,  or  rhyming  the  while, — 
Take  my  dinner  (to  make  a  long  evening)  at  two, 
With  a  few  droppers-in,  like  my  cousin  and  you. 
Who  can  season  the  talk  with  the  right-flavored  attic. 
Too  witty  for  tattling,  too  wise  for  dogmatic; — 
Then  take  down  an  author  whom  one  of  us  mentions, 
And  doat,  for  awhile,  on  his  jokes  or  inventions; 
Then  have  Mozart  touched,  on  our  battle's  completion, 
Or  one  of  your  favorite  trim  ballads  Venetian : — 
Then  up  for  a  walk  before  tea,  down  a  valley. 
And  so  to  come  back  through  a  leafy -wall'd  alley ; 
Then  tea  made  by  one  (although  my  wife  she  be) 
If  Jove  were  to  drink  it,  would  soon  be  his  Hebe ; 
Then  silence  a  little, — a  creeping  twilight, — 
Then  an  egg  for  your  supper,  with  lettuces  white. 
And  a  moon  and  friend's  arm  to  go  home  with  at  night." 

Mr.  Hunt^B  ablest  production  in  Terse,  is  the 
story  of  Rimini.  It  is  an  attempt  to  convey  an 
affecting  narrative  through  the  medium  of  a  more 
idiomatic  cast  of  language  and  queer  versification, 
than  is  common  to  English  poetry.  Thus  re- 
garded, it  may  justly  be  pronounced  a  highly  suc- 
cessful poem.  Open  to  criticism,  as  it  unques- 
tionably is  considered  abstractly,  when  viewed 
with  reference  to  the  author^s  theory,  and  judged 
by  its  own  law,  no  reader  of  taste  and  sensibility 
can  hesitate  to  approve  as  well  as  admire  its  exe- 
cution. The  poet  seems  to  have  caught  the  very 
spirit  of  his  scene.  The  tale  is  presented,  as  we 
might  imagine  it  to  have  flowed  from  an  improvi' 
satore.  Its  tone  is  singularly  familiar  and  fanci- 
ful. It  is  precisely  ^uch  a  poem  as  we  love  to 
read  under  the  trees  on  a  summer  afternoon,  or  in 
a  garden  by  moonlight.  All  appearance  of  effort 
in  the  construction  is  concealed.  Some  of  the  de- 
scriptive passages  are  perfect  pictures,  and  the 
sentiment  is  portrayed  by  a  feeling  hand.  We  can 
easily  imagine  the  cool  contempt  with  which  a  cer- 
tain class  of  critics  would  regard  this  little  work. 
They  would  rank  it  with  the  music  of  unfledged  war- 
blers, and,  from  the  absence  of  certain  very  formal 
and  decided  traits,  confidently  assign  it  '*  an  immor- 
tality of  near  a  week. "  But  there  are  some  rare  fe- 
licities in  this  unpretending  poem  which  will  always 
be  appreciated.  It  will  touch  and  please  many  a 
young  heart  yet ;  and  have  its  due  influence  in  let- 
ting down  the  stilted  style  of  more  assuming  rhym- 
ers. The  description  of  the  procession  in  the  first 
canto,  is  very  spirited  and  true  to  life.  We  can 
almost  see  the  gaily-adorned  knights  and  prancing 
horses,  and  hear 

"  Their  golden  biu  keep  wnngling  as  they  go." 

We  can  almost  behold  the  expectant  princess,  as 

-with  an  impulse  and  affection  free 


And  we  mentally  j<Hn  in  the  greetings  of  the  onil* 
titude,  when  Paulo 


•<. 


-on  a  milk-white  courser,  like  the  air, 
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She  lays  her  hand  ufion  her  father's  knee, 
Who  looks  upon  her  with  a  labored  smile. 
Gathering  it  up  into  his  own  the  while." 


A  glorious  figure,  springs  into  the  tqaareJ 

The  appearance  of  the  hero  is  painted  most  th 
vidly  to  the  eye,  as  is  the  bride^s  journey  to  Rimini; 
and  throughout,  there  is  a  zest  and  beaaty  of  im* 
gery,  that  is  redolent  of  the  '*  Sweet  Soath."^  Tbe 
consummation  of  the  **  fatal  passion,'^  is  admirably 
and  poetically  traced.  The  author  acknowledgesb 
obligations  to  Dante  for  the  last  touch  to  the  pieoiie. 
The  passage  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  poet's  mu- 
ner.    The  heroine  is  in  her  favorite  bower,  wher&- 

"  Ready  she  sat  with  one  hand  to  torn  o'er 
The  leaf,  to  which  her  thoughts  no  on  befoic, 
The  other  propping  her  white  brow  and  threiriRg 
Its  ringlets  out,  under  the  skylight  gkming, 
So  sat  she  fixed ;  and  so  observed  was  she 
Of  one  who  at  the  door  stood  tenderly,— 
Paulo, — who  from  a  wiudow  seeiog  her 
Go  straight  across  the  lawn,  and  guessing  wbm. 
Had  thought  she  was  in  tears,  and  fouBd,Uistdiy, 
His  usual  eflbrts  rain  to  keep  away. 
*  May  I  come  in !'  said  he :  it  made  her  start,— 
That  smiling  voice  ;  she  cok>red,  pressed  ber  heart 
A  moment,  as  for  breath,  and  then  with  free 
And  usual  tone,  said,  *  O  yes, — certainty.' 
There's  apt  to  be  at  conscious  times  like  these, 
An  affectation  of  a  bright-eyed  ease. 
An  air  of  something  quite  serene  and  sore, 
As  if  to  seem  so,  was  to  be,  secure. 
With  this  the  lovers  met,  with  this  they  spoke. 
With  this  they  sat  down  to  the  self-same  book, 
And  Paulo  by  degrees  gently  embraced 
With  one  permitted  aim  her  lovely  waist; 
And  both  their  cheeks,  like  peaches  on  a  tree, 
Leaned  with  a  touch  together,  thrillin^y ; 
And  o'er  the  book  they  hung  and  nothing  siid, 
And  every  page  grew  longer  as  they  read, 
As  thus  they  sat,  and  felt  with  leaps  of  heart 
Their  color  change,  they  came  upon  a  fort 
Where  fond  Ginevra,  with  her  flame  lo^g  norst, 
Smiled  upon  Launcelot  when  he  kissed  heriiist: 
That  touch  at  last  through  every  fibre  slid : 
And  Paulo  turned  acarce  knowing  what  be  dii 
Only  he  felt  he  could  no  more  dissemble, 
And  kissed  her  mouth  to  mouth  all  ia  a  treobie, 
Sad  were  those  hearts,  and  sweet  was  thai  long  kis: 
Sacred  be  love  from  sight  whate'er  it  is, 
The  world  was  all  forgot,  the  struggle  o'er, 
Desperate  their  joy. — That  day  they  read  no  Doie* 

Whatever  may  be  deemed  the  success,  as  tbt 
term  is  popularly  used,  of  Leigh  Hunt,  in  litera- 
ture, he  may  claim  the  happy  distinction  of  inter* 
esting  his  readers  in  himself.  Let  critics  pick  » 
many  flaws  as  they  will,  the  perrading  good-MttJ* 
and  poetic  feeling  of  the  author  of  Rimini,  wiOefff 
be  recognized.  In  an  age  like  oor  owo^  it  is  oJ 
small  triumph  for  a  writer  to  feel,  that,  both  to 
practice  and  precept,  he  has  advocated  a  cbeertal 
philosophy;  that  he  has  celebrated  tbechannsof 
refined  friendship,  the  unworn  attractiveness  « 
fields  and  flowers,  the  true  amenities  of  aocial  life 
and  the  delights  of  imaginative  literatiiit.  Tv 
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spirit  of  <mr  author^s  life  and  writings,  like  that  of 
his  friend  Lamb,  is  cheering .  and  beautiful.  He 
maoifests  a  liberal  and  candid  heart.  His  influ- 
eoce  is  benign  and  genial ;  and  the  tTiought  of  him, 
ereo  (0  the  strangers  to  his  person  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean,  is  most  kindly  and  refreshing. 


ABORIGINAL  NAMES. 

^Vhile  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America  are 
graduaUj  waning  in  numbers,  and  **  looking  for- 
vard  to  the  certain  period  when  their  descendants 
will  be  totally  extinguished  by  wars,  or  driven  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  into  Ibe  western  ocean,*'  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  their  memory  will  be 
perpetuated  in  the  proud  names,  borne  by  the  ri- 
KTs,  Itays,  and  inland  seas  of  the  ^charming 
coaDtiy  that  once  was  theirs."  They  are  inscribed 
on  the  escotcheons  of  no  less  than  eleven  of  the 
States ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Floridas, 
it  is  qaite  probable  that  every  State  which  may 
hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  will  have  an 
ladian  name.  All  this  is  proper.  The  new  States 
may  proodly  compare  their  names  with  those  of  the 
old  members  of  the  Confederacy.  Place  the  names 
of  Ohio,  Minouri  and  Tennessee,  along  with  the 
Eogliab  compounds  of  New-Hampshire,  Rhode 
Island  and  North-Carolina,  and  almost  every  one 
viil  readily  acknowledge  the  superior  beaaty  and 
appropriateness  of  the  former. 

We  haTe  already  been  guilty  of  too  much  injus- 
tice to  the  poor  Indians.  We  have  deprived  them, 
^y  force,  of  their  ancient  and  beloved  homes— 
Ploughed  op  the  honored  graves  of  their  fathers — 
^d  waged  a  ruthless  war  against  them  whenever 
%  attempted  to  maintain  their  just  rights.  The 
story  of  the  Indian's  wrongs  is  a  melancholy  sub- 
ject; and,  to  an  American,  it  is  too  humiliating  to 
dweU  upon.  Let  us  not,  in  addition  to  the  other 
wjttries  they  have  received  at  our  hands,  rob  them 
of  the  names  by  which  they  were  wont  to  distin- 
?Qiah  the  lands  and  the  waters  of  their  own  primi- 

fte  domain. 

^ Apart  from  this  consideration,  the  aboriginal 
names  ought  to  prevail,  because  they  are  infinitely 
•"tore  beautiful  than  those  which  have,  in  most 
^^*^  been  substituted  for  them.     Take  a  few  in- 
s^nces:  James  River,  in  Virginia,  was  called  by 
^^  natives  Powhatan— the«aint  Lawrence  River, 
^^•^oqui— and  Saint  Mary's,  in  Maryland,  Yoa- 
"'^o-    A  branch  of  the   Muskingum,  in   Ohio, 
^hich  was  known  by  the  Indians  as  the  Mox-a- 
«-Ja,  18  now  honored  with  the  classical  name  of 
Jonathan's  Creek;  and  We-pim-mi-ty,  in  North- 
western Virginia,  has  yielded  to  the  doleful  name 
of  Orate  Creek. 
'  ^^  little  taste  was  displayed  by  the  individuals 


who  extirpated  the  Indian  names  of  the  streams, 
which  are  now  known  as  the  (^fose,  the  Duck,  the 
Eel,  the  Fish,  the  Calf  Pasture,  the  Sleepy,  the 
Muddy,  the  Hackoon,  the  Onion,  the  Cheat,  the 
Tar  and  the  White  Woman.  The' worst  names  in 
the  Indian  vosabularyi  would  put  this  miserable 
list  to  shame. 

It  is  difficult,  at  this  late  period,  to  ascertain,  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  all  the  aboriginal  aames 
which  have  been  discarded  hy  the  white  people ; 
nor  would  one  be  compensated  for  the  labor  which 
such  a  task  would  cost  him.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  objectsi  which  have  borne  an  English  name 
for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  could,  without  great 
difficulty,  be  again  designated  by  their  Indian  ap- 
pellations, however  much  the  latter  might  surpass 
the  former  in  beauty.  We  are  enamored  of  a 
name  as  soon  as  it  becomes  familiar  to  our  ears,  no 
matter  how  harsh  it  may  have  sounded  at  first. 
If  we  compare  Manhattan  with  New- York,  we  are 
at  once  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  yet  New- York,  when  we  look  into  its  de- 
rivation, is  really  an  insignificant  and  unworthy 
name  for  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  new 
world.  Manhattan  is  a  noble  name,  and  New- 
York  is  worthy  of  wearing  it.  There  are  a  few 
instances  in  which  Indian  names,  after  a  long 
proscription,  have  been  restored.  The  late  capi- 
tal of  Upper  Canada,  which  bore  the  name  of 
York  for  many  years,  has  lately  reassumed  its 
ancient  name  of  To-ron-to ;  and  Lake  George,  in 
New- York,  is  now  said  to  be  established  in  its 
first  and  almost  incomparably  beautiful  name  of 
Hor-i-con. 

Of  the  many  rivers,  towns,  &c.,  which  might 
profit  by  these  examples,  a  few  are  here  taken  at 
random,  with  their  Indian  names  affixed : 


Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Big  Sandy  River, 
Cumberland  River, 

Hudson  Rirer, 

Catskill  Mountains, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y., 
Fryeborg,  Maine, 
Pembroke,  N.  H., 
Salem,  Mass., 
Dorchester,  Maas., 
Providence,  R.  I., 
New-Haven,  Conn., 
Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Yatesville,  N.  Y., 
Meadrille,  Pa., 
liOgansport,  Ind., 


No-nm-be*ga. 

Tot-tcr-ee. 

Shaw-a-nee. 

{Man-hat-tan. 
Shat-te-rauc. 
Co-ho-hat-a-te-a. 
Mo-he-gan-nit-tuc. 
Ma-taw-an. 
Se-vian-kack-ie. 
A-que-hon-ga. 
Pe-quaw-ket. 
Sun-kuke. 
Naum-keag. 
Ma-tau-pftn. 
Mo-shaw-sic. 
Quin-ni-pi-ak. 
Kos-kon-chi-co. 
Chit-ten-ing-o. 
Cas-a-wau*ga. 
Ken-a-pa-com-a-qua. 


All  these  English  nftnes,  however,  are  too  firmly 
established  to  leave  any  hope  that  they  will  ever 
be  displaced  by  their  aboriginals.  But  in  the  young 
country  of  the  |^^  West,  where  the  names  are  not 
so  permanently  settled,  changes  could,  in  nume- 
rous instances,  be  introduced  without  producing 
any  serious  inconvenience. 

Below  is  a  partial  list  of  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  in 
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the  West,  ^d  which  both  their  popular  and  cast-ofr 
Indian  names  are^ven: 

^ributaHes  of  the  Lower  Mipissippi, 

Red  Hiver, 

lUinaU  River,'  of  Arkaxia«a» 

Grmnd  River, 

Grmid  Saline  Ri?er, 

Upper  Fork  of  Red  River, 

Red  Fork  of  Arkansas, 

While  River, 

Suiklo  Fork  of  White, 

Tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. 


Bog-B-bo-ma. 

See-a-toi-kin. 

N#-o-sha. 

Nes-u-ke-ton-ga. 

Ki-a-mee-ska. 

Ne-grack-a. 

Wau-puiik*ee. 

Nen-noose. 


Buffalo  River, 

Salt  River, 

Des  Moias  River, 
*  Rock  River, 

Painted  River  Creek, 
.  Yellow  River, 

Bad  Axe  Creek, 

Root  River, 
"Black  River, 

St.  Peter's  River, 

Rackoon  Fork  «f  Des  Moins, 

While  Earth  River, 

Blue  Earth  River, 

Bear  Creek, 

Apple  River, 

Fever  River, 

Sycamore  Creek, 

Spoon  River, 

Crow  Meadow  Creek, 

YermiliioQ  River, 


Tau>tong-a. 

Oa-hau-faa. 

Ke-o-sau-q|ie. 

Os-sen-na. 

Al-i*moaR. 

Nak-a-to>ki-«ha. 

M  e-au-aet-pa-puk-i-ah. 

Mas-ke-kek. 

Mack-a-ti-a. 

Wa-dau-pa. 

Mis-sel-la-ne. 

Mus-kis-kin-a-neo. 

Mus-sao-que-o-ke. 

Ma-QUo-ka-tois. 

Muso-n-me-nac. 

E-tau-que-mon-tom. 

Kish-»au-kie. 


A-me-quon. 

Puck-a-ha-quoc. 

Wam-pe-a-wi-an. 

Tributaries  qf  the  Missouri. 

Ne-brask>a. 

Ne-ba-ga. 

Os-sem-e-ka. 

Tow-a'Wiu-e-nee. 

Pish-koo-nee. 

Mush-aw-a-pas-kus-e-kon. 

Nem-mass. 

Ne-ish-o-tak. 

Mush-aw-a-o-ke. 

Mus«qaau-ke. 

Mon-tus. 

Shock-i-ko. 


La  Platte  River, 
Weeping  Water  Creek, 
Running  Water  River, 
Jacque  River, 
Otter  Creek, 
Cannon  Ball  River, 
Fish  River, 
Heart  River, 
Biff  Horn  River, 
Yellow  Stone  River, 
Knifip  River, 
Stinking  Water  River, 


Miscellaneous. 


Fox  River  of  Wiskonsan, 

Wolf  River  of  Wiskonsan, 

Red  River  of  the  North, 

Columbia  River, 

St.  Clair  River, 

Rocky  Mountains, 

Blacli  Hill  Mountains, 

Lake  Superior, 

Georgian  Bay, 

Green  Bay, 

Lake  of  the  Woods, 

Rainy  Lake, 

Lake  of  Devils, 

Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 


Al-o-mo. 

Moo-wha. 

Mus-quauoke-lin. 

Choc-a-li-kim. 

Hu-ron. 

Os-sen-e-uk. 

Muk-we-ti-ah. 

Pe-ko-to-ne-ka. 

Man-i-tou-Iin. 

Me*nom-i>nee. 

Met-tau-que. 

Kem-me-a. 

Me-o-net-wa. 

0'Wah*me*na. 


It  may  be  yr^per  to  remark,  that  the  orthography 
of  some  of  the  above  names  differs  from  that  em- 
ployed by  a  number  of  our  topographers — regard 
having  been  paid,  in  the  present  instance,  only  to 
vhat  is  believed  to  be  the  true  sound  of  the  words. 
Many  of  the  rivers  are  known  by  several  Indian 
names.  This  is  almosMurariably  the  case  when 
more  than  one  tribe  lives  on  the  same  stream: 
each  calls  it  by  a  different  name :  but  all  the  names 
usually  have  the  same  8igDific^|ft|. 

There  is  a  disposition  quite  ^M^||t  to  angli- 


cise the  aboriginal  names,  with  the  v7Piii!:;Qf  ren- 
dering them  more  euphonical  to  civilized  man, 
Mon-taup,  the  seat  of  Ike  famous  chieflaini  King 


Philip^  has  beon  metamoiflhosed  into  Mooot  Hope; 
and,  by  the  same  pfocess,  Lile-han-inb,  Penosrl* 
vania,  is  now  Loyal  Hannah.  la  Senen,  Coo* 
nectiout^  Licking  and  Wheeling,  it  is  almost  im* 
possible  to  discover  a  particle  of  tbeir  piBiime 
properties. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Indian  names  are  fre- 
quently very  much  improved,  «o  far  as«feg«ttiE  the 
sound,  by  abbreviation  and  other  modes  of  eomp- 
tion.  Thus,  Wy-o-ming  sounds  more  agieeaUe 
than  its  original,  Maugh-wa-waa-me.  0-hi-o,iii 
like  manner,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  E-to- 
he-yo ;  though  in  Yough-io-ga-ny,  (the  fint  tv9  ^ 
syllables  of  which  are  identical  with  the  origioal  of  | 
Ohio,)  less  license  has  been  taken,  and  an  oioally 
melodious  name  produced.  0-ai|e,  in  liisNon, 
is  to  this  day  pronounced  by  the  Indians  Wan-su- 
she.  Here  has  been  an  eztiaordinary  inoontks 
upon  the  aboriginal  word.  On  the  old  Fieoch 
maps  of  North  America  it  is  spelled  Oaasap;  id 
this  may  furnish  a  clew  to  the  comption.  Per- 
haps the  French  expressed  its  Indian  Boaod  as 
well  as  their  peculiar  system  of  orthognphyvould 
admit.  The*  name  of  Osage  most  have  beei  de- 
rived from  the  French  maps  by  the  Spaniards  or  { 
the  English,  who  considered  a  tripthong  ia  t^ 
first  syllable  a  troublesome  appendage,  and  there- 
fore struck  out  all  but  the  initial  vowel. 

The  French  names,  which  prevail  to  so  greal  ti 
extent  in  ^e  West,  are,  in  many  cases,  highly  ob- 
jectionable. They  are  nearly  all  composed  of  tix 
most  ^etched  words  in  their  language;  and,i&a 
consequence,  are  dissonant  to  the  ear.  But  fev  ot 
them  can  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Eogiii^ 
words,  without  committing  a  flagrant  oauage  opta 
grammatical  rules.  In  speaking  of  thi  rifeii 
known  by  the  names  of  Detroit,  Aaglaiie,  U 
Platte  and  Des  Plains,  we  commonly  duplicate  the 
article,  and  call  them  the  Detroit^  the  Anglsn^^i^ 
La  Platte,  and  the  Des  Plains. 

Captain  Carver,  in  his  book  of  "Travels  throegi 
the  interior  parts  of  North  America,"  «»»« ^^^ 
and-seventy  years  ago,  severely  censures  the  Fre»:k 
for  applying  "  nicknames'*  to  the  water-coones  a 
the  Indian  country.  In  this  he  was  perfectljn|i>'>^ 
But  the  Captain  unfortunately  fell  into  the  a^ 
error  himself ;  for,  upon  arriving  at  a  stream  vM 
flowed  from  the  southward  into  Lake  Winoeb^ 
he  observes :  "  This  I  called  the  Crocodile  Bi^ff- 
in  consequence  of  a  story  that  prevails  aooog  ti4 
Indians  of  their  having  destroyed,  in  some  pirt  (^ 
it,  an  animal,  which,  tfrom  their  description^  fl»>-'< 
be  a  crocodile  or  an  alligator."  The  ugly  b*' 
thus  bestowed  by  Captain  Carver,  does  not  appor 
to  have  obtained  much  favor  among  those  who  tra- 
velled in  that  region  in  subsequent  tines.  ^ 
stream  is  now  called  Rice  River— an  appdUw^ 
but  little  better  than  the  Captain's  "nickname." 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  aboriginal  names  ha« 
been  discarded,  it  would  be  desiraUe  m  hare  thea 
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restored ;  but  this  &  dexC  to  iinpoMible.  Kfany  of 
them,  howevei^can  be  relievtil  from  their  ut^ai'^ 
raotable  pro«criptioD,  withoat  dificalty ;  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  this  should  ^ot  be  done. 
There  are  pelBoas,  no  doubt,  who  consider  this  a 
matter  of  little  importance.  They  reconcile  them- 
aehes  to  the  prevailing  names — however  ridicu- 
lous they  may  be — ^by  recalling  to  their  minds  the 
worn-out  couplet  of  Shakspealte^s  Juliet— 

**  What's  In  a  name  ?  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.** 

Notwithstanding  this  high  authority,  it  would  tax 
our  credulity  to  the  utmost  to  believe  that  "  Jona- 
than's Creek^^  is  as  sweet  as  Moxahala — ^not  to 
mention  divers  ether  names  which  are  ten  times 
more  wretched.  a.  8.  m*k. 

Jtt/y,  1841. 


EXTRACTS 


raOH  THE  JOURHAL  OF  AN  AMKRICAN  NAVAL  OITICCR. 

An  oiphan,  tossed  and  buffetted  about — a  lone  and  soli- 
tary weed  washed  from  its  native  sedge,  and  drifted  by 
evf  ry  cairent  in  the  great  ocean  of  life — I  deem  myself 
bitaoate,  that,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  the  love  of  adren- 
!af«  enkiodled  by  the  very  perils  arrayed  to  deter  me,  I 
ilt<andoned  my  studies,  and  embraced  the  roving,  stirring, 
homeless,  coccfrrtless,  but  attractive  life  of  a  tailor. 

K  gallant  frigate  was  fitting  in  my  native  seaport  for  a 
rniEse  round  the  world,  and  from  the  time  I  first  learned 
;^e  possibility  of  being  enrolled  among  her  crew,  I  prose- 
ruted  a  claim  with  untiring  perseverance,  nor  relaxed  one 
ixicient ;  t&U,  happier  than  he  who  achieves  a  crown,  with 
b«  appoinUnent  of  a  Midshipman,  I  claimed  my  berth,  and 
liiffed  the  sable  garb  of  mourning,  for  habiliments  of  deep, 
arttrbsnging  blue, — from  time  immemorial,  the  color  appro- 
p-n^e  to  warriors  on  the  deep. 

MThen  1  repaired  to  the  Navy- Yard  to  report  for  duty,  I 
LicM^ied,  as  I  went  along,  that  the  attention  of  others,  as  well 
fts  my  own,  was  rivetted  on  my  dirk  and  the  buttons  which 
kdoroed  my  collar ;  converting,  in  my  simplicity,  the  smile 
>f  pity  for  my  vanity,  or  sympathy  for  the  trials  which 
'waited  me,  into  admiration  of  my  figure  or  its  trappings. 
Passing  through  an  arched  gateway  into  an  extensive 
irea«  I  recognised  at  once  the  object  of  my  destination, — a 
iMffe  ship  partially  careened,  on  which  several  hundred 
ralkers  wer«  hammering  most  vigorously ;  their  rapid,  un- 
"oasing  strokes,  vibrating  painfully  on  the  inexperienced 
»ar.  # 

Presenting  my  credentials  to  the  Captain,  I  was  by  him 
r^nsferred  to  the  first  Lieutenant — a  short,  compactly  built, 
tcrtive  and  energetic  man — who,  li  turn,  handed  me  over  to 
L  Midshipman  named  Weston,  with  directions  to  show  me 
:iy  quarters,  and  have  my  hammock  slung.  This  gentle- 
rkaa  informed  me  that  for  a  few  days  I  would  be  excused 
rfxaduty,  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  learning  its  routine, 
%xA  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  ship, 
^tA  the  relative  rank  and  position  of  my  future  shipmates. 
This  officer  took  roe  under  his  especial  charge,  gave  me 
f>ome  excellent  advice,  and  soon  after  rendered  me  an  es- 
%fntial  service. 

Duelling  wtL^at  this  time  very  prevalent  in  the  Navy, 


and  some  injudicious  friend  had  told  me,  that^ttmong  those 
with  whom  I  was  about  to  associate,  no  one  was  respected 
who  had  not  either  fought  or  evinced  a  readiness  to  dojio, 
and  advised  me  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  my  courage  would 
certainly  bO  tested. 

In  consequence  of  this  admonition,  instead  of  meeting 
my  shipmates  widi  the  unsispicious  frankness  of- youth,  I 
weighed  the  import  of  every  thing  that  was  said ;  and  like 
tlie  fretful  porcupine,  armed  at  all  poiotSft  was  prepared  to 
resent  the  slightest  aggression. 

By  degrees  this  unnatural  state  of  feeling  imperceptibly 
wore  away,  as  I  could  detect  no  latent  meaning  in  expres- 
simis  of  a  light,  hilarious  and  unpremeditated  nature ;  and 
thawed  by  the  freedom  of  conversation,  that  ever  prevails 
at  a  mess-table,  I  had,  ere  I  was  aware,  become  a  partici* 
pator.  The  subject  was  the  equipment  and  discipline  of 
privateers,  and  I  took  occasion  to  mention  having  recently 
seen  one,  and  gave  a  description  of  her  internal  arrange- 
ments,  as  related  to  me  by  one  of  her  officers.  I  was  lis- 
tened to  witn  attention ;  but  when  1  had  finished,  one  of  my 
new  messmates,  Charies  Kinnard,  cried  out,  "  Tell  that  to 
the  marines,  Lemoine !  you  look  too  much  as  I  do  when  I 
spin  a  yam.**  In  an  instant,  ere  he  was  aware,  my  plate, 
spoon,  soup  and  all,  were  thrown  directly  in  his  face. 
There  was  an  immediate  uproar,  and  Kinnard  struggled  to 
get  across  the  table ;  but  Weston  sprang  to  hiin,  held  him 
forcibly,  and  called,  in  a  loud  voice,  to  order !  The  re- 
spect in  which  Weston  was  held  enforoed  bis  call,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  be  heard  he  proceeded  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Lemoine  was  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with  their  customs, 
and  unused  to  their  freedom  of  expressions ;  that  he  con- 
sidered Mr.  Kinnard  bound  to  recall  his  words,  when  hf 
pledged  himself  that  an  ample  apology  would  bo  given  for 
what  ensued ;  and  that  if  Mr.  Kinnard  refused,  Ac  would 
hold  him  accountable  for  an  insult  to  one,  placed  under  his 
charge  by  the  first  Lieutenant.  Though  his  appeal  was  re- 
ceived with  acclamation,  the  matter  might  not  have  ended 
here,  but  the  soup  was  not  very  hot,  and  Kinnard  had  a 
turn  for  the  ludicrous.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  was  re- 
leased, he  drew  his  handkerchief  across  his  face,  held  it  up, 
laughed  outright  at  its  appearance,  and,  extending  his  hand, 
said,  "  Lemoine,  you  have  served  me  right,  and  I  owe  you 
one ;  1  did  not  mean  to  insult  you,  and  I  know  that  you  are 
sorry  to  have  lost  your  soup." 

As  two  clouds  surcharged  with  opposing  electricity  will 
make  the  vault  reScho  with  their  wrangling,  and  afterwards, 
blended  into  one,  float  along  harmonious  and  quiescent,  so 
an  early  quarrel  is  often  succeeded  by  a  sincere  and  last- 
ing friendship.  Respect  for  the  spirit  of  the  one,  and  admi- 
ration of  the  frankness  and  good  humor  of  the  other, 
wanned  into  mutual  esteem ;  and  Kinnard  and  myself  be- 
came intimate  friends. 

A  few  days  after,  Beveriy  Caiter,  a  Midshipman  recently 
sppointed,  reported  for  duty ;  and  in  the  first  watch  he  kept, 
seriously  alarmed  the  crew,  and  much  snnaed  his  mess- 
mates. 

His  first  tour  of  duty  was  from  8  o'clock  till  midnight. 
The  snow  fell  thick  and  fast ;  and  hoods  and  tarpaulins  had 
been  placed  over  the  hatches,  to  screen  the  srew  from  the 
weather.  Literally  construing  the  order, "  to  keep  the  men 
below,'*  he  paraded  in  the  snow,  with  chapeau  on  and  dirk 
by  his  side,  and  eagerly  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise his  delegated  authority.  Nor  had  he  to  wait  long.  *  The 
Quarter-Master  of  the  previous  watdh,  as  he  was  about 
springing  into  his  hammock,  recollected  that  he  bad  omitted 
to  inform  his  relief  of  the  state  of  the  tide.*  Without  wait- 
ing to  resume  his  clothes,  he  hurried  up  and  called  to  him. 
Hearing  his  voice,  Caiter  turned,  and  in  his  seal,  confound- 
ing simple  disobedience  with  mutiny,  he  drew  his  dirk  and 
ru-ihed  upon  him. 

Taken  by  surprise,  the  Quarter-Master  had  not  time  to 
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descend, — but  springing  asidei  he  fled  along  the  deck  with 
his  pursuer  at  his  heids. 

"  The  rapid  chase  ihcy  held 
One  urged  by  fury,  one  by  fear  impelled ; 
Now  circling  round  the  decks  their  course  maintain, 
Where  the  high  mast  o'erlooks  the  wat'ry  plain.** 

At  length  Caiter  stumbled  over  a  coil  of  rope,  and  in  falling 
his  dirk  rent  the  shirt  and  just  grazed  the  back  of  the  8e» 
man.  Ere  the  former  regained  his  feet,  the  latter  was  be- 
low ;  and  t\»  word  passed  like  wildfire  through  the  sfal|i, 
that  there  was  a  mad  Midshipman  on  deck.  No  one  ven- 
tured up  until  the  dawn  dispersed  their  fears ;  and  perhaps, 
not  even  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  fleet,  was  a  ship  ever 
more  quiet,  than  the  Amphytrion,  throughout  the  long 
watches  of  that  night. 

This  young  man,  restless  and  dissatisfied,  remained  but  a 
short  time  with  us ;  and  I  will  transcribe  Lis  brief  history; 
for  it  is  fraught  with  admonition.  It  will  tell  ua  that  early 
impressions,  like  the  first  foot-print  on  a  yielding  soil,  are 
the  deepest  and  most  pervading.  It  will  lead  ua  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  decisions  of  the  man  are  often  imperceptibly 
swayed  by  the  first  impressions  of  the  child ;— like  the  un- 
seen and  incomprehensible  quality  of  consanguineous  blood, 
which  moulds  the  features,  and  mayhap  endows  the  mind 
and  engrafts  the  disposition  of  its  peculiar  ancestry.  It 
will  teach  us  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  more  uni- 
versally left  to  the  control  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  and 
yet,  not  one  more  imperatively  demanding  unceasing,  though 
silent  supervision,  than  the  selection  of  hooks  for  children. 
It  is  by  our  reading,  more  than  by  what  we  see  or  hear, 
that  the  tenor  of  our  future  life  is  biassed.  In  the  books 
^hich  are  first  given  to  youth  for  amusement,  they  become 
deeply  interested ;  and  tastes  are  imbibed,  and  principles 
implanted,  which  can  never  after  be  eradicated.  The  seed 
shows  in  its  germ  the  ramifications  of  the  plant ; — "  the 
boy  is  father  of  the  man.** 

Next  to  a  pure  conscience  and  a  feeling  heart,  the  great- 
est solace  of  life  under  almost  every  phase,  is  a  love  of 
reading ;  immeasurably  soothing  and  buoyant  amid  all  trials 
and  vicissitudes,  if  well  directed ;  if  guided  in  its  selections 
by  a  taste,  pure,  refined  and  classic.  But  if  the  reading  of 
youth  bo  unrestricted  and  promiscuous ; — and  in  mental,  as 
often  in  corporeal  taste,  the  quality  of  the  food  be  indifiier- 
ent,  save  that  the  more  gross,  the  more  grateful  it  is  to  the 
depraved  appetite ; — instead  of  health  of  mind  and  vigor  of 
intellect ;  instead  of  an  appreciation  of  the  sublime,  and  a 
love  of  the  beautiful ;  instead  of  order,  symmetry  and  grace ; 
we  have  a  mass  of  facts  without  arrangement ;  a  chaotic 
confusion  of  borrowed  ideas. 

A  judgment  immature  ;  an  indecisive  mind 
Leaning  to  virtue  now,  and  now  to  vice  inclined. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  the  books,  which  not  design- 
edly apparent,  but  casually,  as  it  were,  are  thrown  in  the 
way  of  a  boy,  should  have  a  reference  to  the  future  profes- 
sion he  is  deemed  best  qualified  to  pursue.  From  the 
neglect  of  such  a  precaution,  irredeemable  years  of  many  a 
youth  have  been  spent  in  castle-building,  and  vain,  imprac- 
ticable aspirations ;  and  after  toiling  through  manhood  in  an 
unpalatable  and  ini^propriate  pursuit,  has  merged  at  length 
into  discontented  and  impoverished  old  age ;  or  the  knife, 
the  halter,  or  the  twofold  deadly  cup,  has  nipped  the  ill- 
spun  thread  of  life,  and  sent  a  being,  gifted  with  reason,  to 
account  for  time  misspent,  and  talents  uncultivated ;— an 
incubus  on  his  fellow-men  through  life— a  rebel  to  his  God 
in  death ! 

Young  Caiter,  reared  by  an  indulgent  aunt,  and  debarred 
by  a  delicate  constitution  from  many  of  the  pastimes  of  his 
age,  had  early  sought  for  recreation  in  books.  An  exten- 
sive but  ill-assoxted  library  became  his  frequent  resort ;  and 


pleased  to  see  him  read,  his  shnple-niaded  Mat  nmled  aad 
spprove'd,  when  she  should  have  trembled  and  mtnicoL 
Ungaidcd  and  uncontrolled,  he  natarally  preferred  tke 
lighter  and  more  attractive,  though  fnTolooi^aiKl  often  boi- 
ious  tales  of  imtgination,  to  sober  and  useful  historr.  En- 
dowed with  talents,  they  remained  4or4teot  and  Qocblu- 
vated :  his  prurient  fancy  revelled  in  visiooar;  iiaprafai- 
bilities : — seduced  by  the  love  of  novelty,  lie  thinted  (< 
excitement,  and  regarded  the  ordisary  oeca|iiiioQi «  Lk, 
as  tame,  listless  and  ijisupportable.  An  admin*!  of  tss^ 
nificent  results,  he  contemned  the  means  of  altaittioj  tbes 
ever  the  hero  of  his  own  reveries,  be  becsffi%coof aiid  »j 
vain :  by  nature  generous  and  considerate ;— lodiicrj^- 
nail,  overweening  indulgence,  by  inslilliDg  ibe  idei,  tk^ 
his  wants  and  wishes  should  take  precedence  of  all «!»!«, 
had  rendered  him  capricious  and  seliiik.  Eaiikatiisu 
without  perseverance ;  his  head  filled  with  iDanjidra,i£d 
never  a  correct  one  i  he  entered  the  Nary :  tod  v^>::  t 
grasp  honors,  without  the  patience  to  eiidarepiirak<3:- 
like  the  exotic  in  a  bleak  atmosphere,  be  iioa^  vi 
withered ;  while  the  hardier  plants  aroaad,  bot  folded  tbe.r 
petals  and  awaited  a  more  genial  sesson. 

He  soon  left  the  Navy  in  disgust,  snd,  ahenateljmbra- 
cing  and  renouncing  a  variety  of  pantiitt,  married  nu^ 
pily ;  and  becoming  embroiled  in  a  family  qoantl,  vs5  ikrt 
through  the  heart  by  theliand  of  a  kinsoian. 

At  length  the  ship  was  hauled  into  the  atreaD,iid«t 
joyfully  collected  our  stores  and  commeaeed  is  eanest  w 
prepalHtions  for  sea.  But  we  were  long  detaioed,-aBd  c> 
ring  this  period,  a  thrilling  incident  occurred  on  ibore,«b:'fc 
elicited  a  remarkable  act  of  heroism,  sod  teniuDilid  a» 
lamentable  catastrophe. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  February.  The  doodt,  lib 
down  before  the  blast,  were  driven  rapidly  ak»s  ib*  xr- 
face  of  the  upper  deep ; — their  aspect  snd  their  epeed,  !»- 
tokening  a  tempestuous  and  a  bitter  night;  the  iinoB,s^ 
of  her  beams,  gleamed'  at  intervals  thnmgh  the  Bdnk-^ 
surge ;  and  the  keen  north-east  wind,  in  its  shrill  pirar°^ 
caused  the  infant  in  the  domestic  sanctusiy,  to  chitt' ^ 
stinctively  to  its  mother's  breast;  and  the sohtai^  wapir. 
with  head  depressed,  and  faltering  step,  to  grasp  hit  ebtf 
more  firmly  ;  when  the  startling  cry  of  "fiie!'*awB&lti» 
citizens  from  their  slumbers. 

The  first  glance  from  his  casement,  lalisfied  esci  •? 
that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  no  exertion  remitted.  Iv^ 
beneath,  and  fanned  through  every  creiice  into  tee.*^ 
lurid  light  above  designated,  toeachioqnihn£Cje'^^ 
building,  in  the  very  centre  of  town,  as  the  poiot»/diK»* 
The  rattling  engine:— the  tumultuous  mshj-tia  va,  v 
anticipated  ruin ;— the  female  shriek  and  maaly  ^>»^  |" 
exertion ;— soon  violated  a  spot,  but  now  alowthciy  » •'■ 
solitude.  , 

An  interest  deeper  than  usual  was  swakeiwMf  i- 
knew  that  the  young  and  widowed  Mrs-Gn^*^^. 
beneath  that  roof,  with  a  child  but  a  few  iDOOtlsoii  w 
peculiar  construction,  with  iu  gable  to  the  street, t«^ 
was  inaccessible  in  front  and  rear,  fiom  the  deosi  w 
of  smoke  ligl^  up  by  occasional  ribbons  cStane,^^ 
and  flaring  through  every  aperture.  The  lower  •'■^^ 
entirely  enveloped,  and  all  access  by  the  ittiiwaj  drts* 
by  the  certainty  of  si^fi>cation,  or  a  more  «ffl»** 
deatL 

"  Poor  lady !"  involuntarily  escsped  fi«n  B»y  *  ^t 
lid  with  apprehension.    A  sudden  sUeace  eawed.  •^"J 
hushed  multitude  stood  as  still  as  the  deose  (at^  ^^ 
awaits  the  coming  storm.   No  sound  was  ^'^^^ 
those  walls,  save  that  some  fancied  that  they  cooM  6^* 
guish  stifled  moans,  as  it  were,  far  off.   At  ^^^^ 
young  man  sprin^png  from  the  crowd,  exciaiiawi 
will  never  do;  wholl  foilowto  the  rescue T  "*^ 
'  Foster !  lead  on  !**  cried  a  dozen  voices.  Wiihwt  wa^ 
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ftrther  reply,-the  gallant  youth  dashed  into  the  adjoining 
boiM,  whither  be  was  instantly  followed  by  those  who  had 
M  proaptly  promised  to  second  him.  A  few  momcnlk  suf- 
hd  to  appriie  those  without  of  their  intention ;  and  the 
diill,  rrombling  sound  of  the  first  blow,  dealt  on  the  dividing 
vi!1  by  the  vigoious  arm  of  Foster,  was  dwered  by  an  ap- 
proriae  sboat  from  the  mnUiiude.  The  work  of  destrtic- 
[m  it  ever  rapid,  whether  malice  or  charity  be  the  irapel- 
U$  spirit.  In  a  few  moments  an  aperture  sufficient  was 
DiM}e,  and  the  figures  of  the  dapng  fellows  were  seen 
tlifnegh  the  illaminated  windows,  liastening  in  wious  di- 
iKlioBS  in  quest  of  those  they  sought  to  rescue. 

"They  clim!»  the  crackling  stair,  they  burst  the  door, 
\oT  feel  their  feet  grow  scorching  with  the  floor; 
Their  breath  choaked,  gasping  with  the  volum*d  smoke; 
But  still  from  room  to  room,  their  way  they  broke." 

A  few  moaients  more  and  they  reappeared  bearing  two 
fratsles ;  one,  pale,  wan  and  insensiUe,  closely  wrapped 
.-uiJ  tenderly  supported ;  the  other,  a  black,  borne  along 
Hi!d  with  affright,  and  convulsively  grasping  a  bundle  she 
c}rr:ed  in  her  arms. 

The  throng  gathered  quickly  around ;  and  while  consult- 
jjig  Httere  to  shelter  the  elites  of  one  element  from  the  in- 
ck.-neoces  of  another,  the  mother  revived,  and,  true  to 
Cam  re's  impulse,  her  first  question  f^as  for  her  child. 
'ileie  it  ts.  Missus  !'*  exelaimrd  the  Barse,hoklang  out  the 
boadir ;  whiob  Aras  eagerly  seiicd. 

Friexidship  may  cool ;  brothers  become  estranged ;  the 
fttfrimuQial  tones  discordant ;  andeveo  the  paternal  bosom 
cikillfrd  cowards  its  offspring ;  but  the  mother,  more  constant 
ihin  friendship, — unchanged,  ucchiUed,  ever  warm  and  fer* 
(em  la  her  k>re,-^the  motlter  is  o^  to  be  deceived.  Fran- 
tn'ly  seicing  the  bundle,  and  with  wiM  and  rapid  and  al- 
lots maniac  gestures,  piece  by  piece  she  tore  the  coverings 
i;m  until  she  reached  the  inmost, — when  a  shriek,  a  thrii- 
^u*,  piercing,  heatt-rendiog  shriek,  told  that  the  chikl  wa< 
Kit  Utere !  7'he  nurse  ia  her  huriy,  stupified  with  terror, 
!«i  cJutc^ed  ihe  bedding  ftom  the  cradle,  and  left  the  child 
ifi..nd! 

Thaa  ill  news,  the  transmission  of  light  is  not  more  ra- 
4<L  I A  an  instant  the  dreaditil  truth  was  known,  and 
^1*1  the  prompt  voice  of  Foster  sounded  notes  of  rcani- 
utioa, — ''Fear  not  lady,  your  child  shall  lje  restored." 
»;  his  iLrection,  a  ladder  was  procured  and  planted ;  (for 
Rf*  wiodaw  now  afforded  the  only  hope  of  access):  and 
Leered  iDore  by  inward  feeling  than  the  plaudits  around, 
id  heedless  of  every  wary  admonition,  he  passed  rapidly 
P  and  entered  the  house.  The  moisent  after,  his  figure 
as  io»t  in  the  thick,  dense  smoke,  whidb^  sent  from  below 
inHigb  the  scorching,  crisping  floor,  in  eddying  wreaths 
M.  cori«,  now  whirled  about  the  apartment.  Although 
«9<'  ereats  transpired  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  to 
trrace  them,  the  fire  had  sptread  itself  most  fearfully.  Leap- 
?,  clicnbiBg  and  rolling  along,-  the  flame,  tossing  and 
mholin^  as  it  (sund  food  and  vent,  crept  on,  throwing  its 
iry  tcMifues  wherever  fuel  was  to  be  found, — and  coiling 
ound  and  embiscing  ail  it  encountered,  the  windows, 
iiff  and  door-frames,  were  now  mantled  with  the  bright 
noent !  The  pikint  on  one  of  the  upper  ends  of  the  lad- 
r,  bad  blistered  and  peeled  off— the  wood  first  scorched, 
ii  crackled  and  charred,— spiral,  Umbeni  lights  now 
ived  2»bo«l  it,  and  stiddenly  it  was  ia  a  blase.  The  play  of 
e  engines  was  at  once  directed  to  it,  and  some  of  the  by- 
indeis  endeavored  to  raise  that  ead  up,  in  order  that  the 
iter  might  have  better  effect;  but  in  the  attempt, one  sUp- 
J  &t»d  let  go  his  hold,  and  the  end  falling  against  the  wall, 
ike  off  aboat  two  feet  from  one  side.  At  the  same  mo- 
>nt,  an  exulting  shout  was  the  signal  for  the  engines  to 
ise  ;  for  blackened  and  disfigured,  Foster  reappeared  at 
•   window  with  the  child.     The  unitM  strength  of  as 


many  as  couMI  get  hold,  raised  the  ladder  to  its  former 
height, — but  could  do  no  more, — for  already  the  clothes  of 
the  foremost  were  scorching  from  the  intense  heat.  Hold- 
iog  the  child  clear  of  either  side,  Foster  in  vain  tried  to 
descend,  for,  as  fast  as  his  weight  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  ladder,  the  part  unsupported  would  give  way,  and 
throw  one  side  uppermost.  His  situation  was  now  most 
critical.  The  cornice  of  the  loof,  long  since  enveloped, 
«ras  now  swagged  in  its  centre ;  the  fiery  element,  bursting 
from  below,  rolled  on,  vomiting  flame  and  smoke  ;  the  floor 
beneath  yawned  in  chasms  to  engulph  him,  and  the  very 
building  toppled  ^ith  the  frequent  fall  of  crushing  frag- 
ments. For  an  instant,  he  was  tempted  to  yield  to  an  ego- 
niling  impulse  and  spring  from  ?he  window,  with  the  hope, 
by  his  own  death,  to  preserve  the  child.  The  very  idea 
suggested  a  means  of  escape.  Amid  the  din  and  clamor, 
his  voir«  was  unheard ;  but  those  without  gathering  his 
meaning  from  his  gestures  procured  a  bed,  and  holding  it 
aloft  received  the  child,  which  »as  restored,  unscathed  and 
harmless,  to  tu  mother's  arms,— just  as  Foster,  struck  by  a 
falling  brand,  in  the  effort  to  recover  his  balance,  fell  back- 
wards on  the  smouldering  floor  and  was  never  seen  again! 
A  friend,  who  was  conspicuously  active  on  this  occasion, 
relates,  that,  with  several  others,  he  remained  for  some 
time  after  the  progress  of  the  fire  had  been  arrested,  endea- 
voring to  rescue  the  body,  in  the  hope  that  it  had  not  been 
consumed — as  the  whole  roof  and  floor  had  fallen  in  a  few 
moments  after  the  abo\'e  catastrophe — but  that  despairing 
at  last,  be  bent  his  steps  for  home.  At  this  time,  the  pall 
of  darkness  was  jusft  lifting  in  the  East;  and  the  dull,  gray 
daWn  slowly  advanced,  disclosing  hard,  cold  ridges  of  va- 
por, through  which,  with  fading  ray,  the  morning  star  oc- 
casionally glimmered.  The  last  engi  oe  was  rumbling  along — 
dntgged  by  a  few  men  and  boys,  whose  slow  and  slotiching 
gait  and  soiled  attire  bespoke  the  fatigue  of  recent  toil — 
when  he  oliserved  a  group  of  three  persons,  two  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  tf  rging  the  third  to  some  reluctant  measure. 
They  had  stopped  before  a  neat  but  unpretending  house, 
and  were  «till  in  low  but  earnest  discussion  when  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  female  voice,  in  thrilling  accents, 
exclaimed, "  Where  is  Foster?  Oh  !  Mr.  Nesbitt,  where  is 
Foster  ?"  *'  My  dear  madam,"  replied  the  gentlemen  ad- 
d|f ssed,  *'  be  not" — but,  stifled  by  his  own  emotions,  he 
could  proceed  xm  further.  The  downcast  eye— the  sad  de- 
meanor conveyed  th^  rest— and  wiklly  clasping  her  hands, 
the  heart-stricken  woman  gave  one  agonising  groan  and  fell 
senseless  in  the  doorway. 

On  a  balnijr  day,  when  a  light  breese  ruffled  the  water, 
and  the  pennon  streamed  to  seaward,  the  long  expected 
call,  "  all  hands,  up  anchor!"  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the 
impatient — dispelled  the  reveries  of  the  thoughtful — and, 
snapping  the  threatl  of  discourse  with  friends  far  a^ay, 
summoned  each  one  to  his  station. 

The  satU  were  quickly  spread— the  anchor  was  a-weigh— 
and,  **  like  the  horse  that  knows  his  rider,"  the  ship,  with 
her  canvass  full  distended,  bounded  past  an  intervening 
point,  and  cleaved  the  broad  Atlantic.  At  this  moment,  as 
if  the  very  atmosphere  were  reflective,  rising  and  falling  on 
the  heaving  swell,  her  own  ^unterpart  was  befort  her. 
They  were  sister  frigates  ; — the  one,  after  a  long  absence, 
greeting  her  dative  land,  as  the  other  bade  it,  perchance,  s 
last  adieu.  With  rigging  manned,  we  passed  under  full 
sail,  and  three  sirouhaneous  clieers  welcomed  the  one  and 
eeaveyed  good  #ishes  to  the  other. 

7'he  first  night  at  sea  was  the  most  uncomfortable  I  ever 
experienced.  The  sky  Ww  heavily  overcast— not  a  star  visi- 
ble, except  at  solitary  moments — the  atmosphere  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  sickening^  stnell  of  bilge  water — and 
the  ship  rolling  and  plunging,  like  a  maddened  steed,  in- 
stinct with  desperation. 
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In  a  short  time  we  msde  the  island  of  Corvo,  the  north- 
westernmost  of  the  Azores ;  and  in  a  few  days,  with  a  fa- 
vorable breeze,  passed  the  islands  of  Fayal,  Pico  and  St. 
George's.  Whenever  the  depression  of  the  superincum- 
bent clouds  permitted  a  view  of  the  land,  the  scene  was  in- 
variably picturesque,  and  frequently  grand;  particularly, 
when  the  "Peak"  peered  its  conical  summit  far  above 
many  strata  of  clouds.  It  ia  computed  to  l)e  seven  thousand 
feet  high.  These  islands,  and  Pico  in  particular,  are  said 
to  resemble  the  mountainous  aspect  of  St.  Domingo.  We 
now  pressed  under  all  sail  by  the  wind,  in  the  hope  of 
weathering  the  northern  point  of  Madeira.  On  the  26th  day, 
we  made  the  island  of  Madeira  right  ahead;  but  the  wind 
was  so  light  that  our  approach  was  gradual,  and  the  hori- 
son  to  hazy  as  to  render  tlte  land  indistinct.  The  next 
day  a  pleasant  breeze  sprung  up,  and  we  approached  the 
'land  very  nearly  when  it  fell  calm. 

The  beautiful  iaiand  of  Madeira,  l<^y,  picturesque  and 
lazuriant,  is  before  us.  The  mountain  scenery,  always 
grand,  and  often  sublime  in  its  general  features,  is  yet  so 
irregular,  that,  often  in  detached  views,  it  presents  the 
most  grotesque  appearances.  Abreast  of  us  is  a  peninsula, 
representing  on  a  gigantic  scale,  the  aspect  presented  by 
the  surface  of  unruffled  water,  on  which  a  heavy  rain  is 
falling — like  the  tiny  lake,  when  it  receives  **  the  first  of  the 
thunder  shower.'*  On  our  quarter,  the  mountains  are  so 
singularly  huddled  tojsether,  as  to  remind  one  of  a  hetero- 
geneous collection  or  jumbling  of  every  description  of  stee- 
ple, dome  and  tower.  On  our  bow,  is  a  high  piece  of  table- 
land, jutting  at  one  end  into  an  elevated  and  beautifully 
pounded  cone,  with  a  narrow,  lofty,  sharp-pointed  and  iso- 
lated rock,  exactly  resembling  a  vessel  under  sail  by  the 
wind.  In  running  down  the  island,  to  which  we  were  at 
the  same  time  rapidly  converging,  we  passed  a  beautiful 
valley,  formed  by  a  gorge  in  the  mountains.  It  was  a  per- 
fect amphitheatre,  narrowing  as  it  ascendedyand  terminated 
by  a  jagged  and  irregular  peak : — a  church  on  one  side  ;  a 
fortress  on  the  other ;  a  convent  near  the  summit ;  and  the 
intermediate  space  dotted  with  country  seats, — each  sur- 
rounded with  a  patch  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 

The  town  of  Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  island,  built  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  its  base  resting  upon  the  sea, 
and  its  arch  receding  as  it  rises,  is  imposing  in  its  appe^- 
ance :  but  in  reiilily,  the  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  and 
the  style  of  architecture  unattractive.  All  the  females,  and 
many  of  the  males  of  the  higher  class,  are  carried  about  in 
sedan  chairs,— slung  on  poles  and  borne  by  two  men  each. 
Madeira,  for  its  arable  ground,  is  perhaps  one  of  th^'moi^t 
productive  spots  in  the  world.  Cvery  niche,  among  the 
mountains,  the  sides  of  every  ravine,  and  the  summit  of 
every  hill,  where  one-half  an  inch  of  soil  can  be  found,  is 
highly  cultivated.  Places  that  in  the  United  States  would 
only  be  traversed  by  the  sportsman  in  quest  of  ftame,  are 
here  covered  with  the  luxuriant  vine — pendant  from  which, 
the  grapes  hang  in  innumerable  tempting  clusters.  Spots 
here  and  there  rendered  soft  and  spongy  by  the  oozing  from 
the  wiperincnmbenl  rocks,  are  made  beautifully  conspicu- 
ous by  the  long,  rich,  half  melancholy  foliage  of  the  ba- 
aanna — its  straw-colored  fruit  now  and  then  discernible 
among  the  gigantic  leaves. 

The  very  marshes, — whose  only  visiters  with  us  would 
be  the  blackbird  and  the  snipe. — whose  only  tenants,  the 
uncouth,  discordant  frog  and  hideous  snake, — are  here  co- 
vered with  the  yam,  whose  dark  green  leaves,  in  shape  but 
exceeding  in  size,  strongly  resemble  the  tobacco  plant,  at 
full  growth,  before  it  changes  its  hue. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Madeira,  that  the  only  insect  and  rep- 
tile to  be  seen,  are  a  fly  and  a  harmless  species  of  lizard — 
the  latter,  it  is  said,  serving  the  poor  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  vines  in  Madein  are  trained  unlike  any  I  have  ever 
teen,  on  horizontal  trelliccs  or  frame-work,  about  two-and- 


a-half  or  three  feet  above  the  ground.    The  English  prefer 
the  perpendicolar  trellice  and  close  pruning,  whicK  they 
think*  insures  wine  of  a  better  quality.    The  vine  yi«l(i> 
but  one  crop  annually.    The  grapes  are  gathered  oa  the 
south  side  very  early  in  September,  on  the  north  side  from 
two  to  three  weeks  later.    Immediately  after  the  vinuge, 
the  grapes  are  thrown  into  large  wooden  vats,  and  pre&$ed 
with  weights  or  a  lever  and  screw  ;  afterwards  from  four  \o 
six  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vat,  stripped  to  tbctr 
trowsen,  and  those  rolled  up,  trample  the  pumice  wi.h  ue:r 
feet.    The  juice  is  conf  eyed  by  pipes  into  large  tubs,  and 
immediately  after,  it  is  poured  into  goat-skins,  and  earned 
directly  to  the  town,  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  the  bticJ- 
ders  of  men  and  boys.    Two  different  modes  of  prepardtwa 
are  then  pursued.    By  some  of  the  merchants,  the  ncv 
wine  is  poured  into  liogsheads  and  pipes,  that  had  beia 
filled  with  water  six  or  eight  months  previoos:  and  iite 
wioe  remains  undisturbed  from  three  to  any  noiaber  <^ 
years.    The  other  mode,  is  to  pour  the  juice  into  iaunerve 
cauldrons,  called  "  etDufles,'' which  are  heated  for  the  per- 
pose  of  giving  the  wine  a  flavor,  which,  if  it  were  left  to  it- 
self, it  could  only  acquire  by  age.    Frvqncntly  the  nxm 
wine  is  mixed  with  a  small  prnportion  of  the  vintage  calW 
"  Bual,"  remarkable,  above  all  others,  fov  its  body  and  Ss- 
vor,  and  bearing  a  corresponding  prire.     Madeira  is  scp- 
posed  to  yield  about  thirty-6Te  thousand  pipes  per  ssbtb. 
The  new  wine,  direct  from  the  vats,  varies  in  price  accord- 
ing to  the  reputation  of  the  vineyard — usually  from  30  to 
36  cents  per  gallon,  except  the  very  superior  quality,  vhidk 
it  is  said,  sometimes  commands  80  cents. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  computed  at  from  niaerr 
to  one  hundred  thousand.  The  peasantry  are  robust  and 
tawny,  and  their  dress  peculiar— consisting  of  a  shirt,  aboft 
trowsers,  undressed  goat-skin  boots  and  blue  conical  cap. 
terminating  in  a  long  sharp  point,  very  much  resembling  el 
inverted  funnel. 

Our  stay  here  was  too  brief  to  justify  a  remark  oa  ilv 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people ;  save  that  the  reli^.JS 
is  Catholic,  as  attested  by  the  number  of  chnrrhe^  ^A 
convents,  and  the  country  people  apparently  humUe  and 
pious.  Indolence  is  predominant,  and  th«  streeu  a&d 
roads  are  thronged  with  beggars.  The  Pottugnese  ln«  ra 
haughty  seclusion,  and  the  trade  of  the  island  is  moaopo^ 
lizcd  by  the  English.  A  few  of  our  enterprising  coett'v- 
men  are  settled  here,  and  by  their  open-handed  bospi  ^tt^ 
cheer  the  desolate  path  of  the  stranger.  Besides  yKiVK,  ttt 
principal  staple,  this  island  produces  rye,  maize  and  «beit 
some  arrowroot,  a  species  of  bean  and  figs,  bananna^  pia^ 
apples,  apples,  pears  and  peaches,  and  a  very  laige  3.:2 
flavored  onion. 

Madeira— -so  named  from  its  former  abundance  of  wood— 
and  even  now  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  nountajBA  art 
covered  with  chesnut  and  pine — was  discovered  u)  iir 
reign  of  Edward  III  of  England,  by  Robert  Machic.  t 
**  squire  of  low  degree,"  who  eloped  with  Ado  Dotscv.* 
noble  maiden,  and,  escaping  in  a  small  vessel,  ste^reo  'v< 
France.  But  "  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  rm 
smooth."  The  unfortunate  lovers  were  overtaken  t?  s 
tempest,  which  swept  them  from  their  course  and  whiH'd 
them  upon  this  island,  then  a  desert  and  aniahabJ«d. 
Themselves  with  difiiculty  escaping  to  the  short.  lt.f-r 
bark  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Here  they  rsmaiited  for  years. 
A  rude  tomb  and  cross,  erected  by  the  surviving  lover,  tf!^ 
that  the  more  fragile  vessel  was  crushed  at  length  (7  k»^ 
row  and  privation :  but  leaves  it  to  the  imagination  of  tbe 
sympathizing  wanderer,  to  portray  his  sad  and  depla-a^'c 
fate.  Having  recruited  the  crew  and  filled  up  oor  wA'er 
we  lefl  Madeira.  Alternately  fair  or  adverse,  frest  ac^ 
strong,  or  light  and  bafllin^;  tlie  wind  more  or  less  pro- 
pelled us  on,  until  we  reached  the  confines  of  the  traJv 
winds,  when  "gradual  sunk  the  breeze  into  a  perfrct 
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calm :"  and  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  unmored  by  undula- 
tiofl,  soioolh  as  s  mirror,  reflected  the  black  and  threaten- 
iQ|  hall,  with  its  iron  teeth  protruded,  and  the  tall  and  ta- 
pering span  shrouded  with  cordage.  The  sun,  ever  fierce 
and  fiery  in  these  latitndes,  untempered  by  the  wind, 
fcorched  with  the  intensity  of  his  blaze.  The  pitch  li- 
c  icfied  and  r«n  from  the  seams;  the  paint  blistered  from  the 
sides;  and  t!be  resin  exuded  from  the  pores  of  the  deck. 
Tbe  rery  sweepings  and  oflfal  thrown  overboard,  iloated 
alon^ide  for  several  fathoms  around  the  ship;  tlie  great 
reservoir  was  coated  with  the  dust  and  filth  thrown  into 
it ;  and  the  sea  itself,  filled  with  animalcule,  became  al- 
most putrescent.  For  weeks  not  a  solitary  bird  fanned  the 
attenuated  air ;  oo  roaming  fish  disturbed  the  slumbers  of 
tbe  deep :  listless  and  inactive  on  the  sileut  waters,  tbe 
liophytrioA  seemed  indeed, 


u 


As  idle  as  a  painted  ship. 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

The  flour,  sugar,  vinegar,  molasses  and  every  antiscorhntie, 
wpre  soon  exhausted.  The  water  became  of  a  rop^  treacle- 
like  coosistence :  and  in  the  brrad,  "  putcefuction  bad  fer- 
mentf  J  into  life."  The  dreaded  scurvy  soon  made  its  ap- 
peardoce,  and  the  easily  indented  flesh  proclaimed  that 
dfath  was  preceded  by  corruption. 

Compelled  to  quench  his  parching  thirst  with  a  fluid 
Bkore  fetid  than  that  of  the  stagsaat  pod,  t^e  d^ing  sailor, 
with  his  teeth  plucked  from  their  spongy,  bleeding  gums, 
ilnaasl  crumbling  as  he  lay,  gasped  and  moaned  in  his 
ajony.  His  onsmoothed  pillow,  bedewed  wiih  clammy 
perspiration,  and  no  kindred  eye  beaming  with  sympathy— 
UQconsoied  by  the  hopes  of  religion— reckless  through  life — 
nacbanged  in  death — almost  unmarked — his  spirit  obeys 
th^  signal  from  aloft;— and  a  lifeless  mass  is  all  that  re- 
iQaiQS  of  tbe  once  hardy  and  adventurous  seaman. 

"The  sea  and  them  in  death, 

They  did  not  think  to  sever ; 
It  was  their  home  while  they  had  breath, 

Tis  now  their  rest  forever." 

It  length  a  "  caUpaw,"  faint  as  a  fleeting  shadow,  slightly 
darkened  a  spot  upon  the  water,  and  then  disappeared,  leav- 
.^^  no  trace  behind.  Aagain,  another  and  another,  imper- 
Cfj.ijMy  increasing  in  extent  and  force,  until,  commingled 
^  last  into  one,  rippling  the  ocean  with  its  gentle  breath, 
the  favoring  breeze  came  on.  Tbe  heavy  sails  flapped  la- 
£i!y  arainst  the  masts,  as  if  to  rouse  them  for  a  coming 
itrjfe;  then  gradually  distending,  the  ship  slow  yielding, 
graccfally  inclined;  her  prow  cleaved  the  filthy  girdle  which 
in* ironed  her,  and  she  resumed  her  path  upon  the  deep. 
As  we  approached  the  equator,  the  atmosphere  became 
iij-nid  and  oppressive.  Alike  in  calms  and  squalls,  we 
i*<*r<»  deluged  by  frequent  rains— compared  to  which,  the 
•e^Tient  showers  of  our  own  more  favored  clime,  are  as  the 
fcw-drr>p  to  the  overflowing  cistern.  At  times,  the  arched 
^nopy  "Would  be  completely  overcast  by  masses  of  dense 
>Uck  clouds,  which,  motionless,  impended  and  discharged 
heir  contents  in  one  continuous  torrent. 

At  oight,  the  sea  became  brilliantly  phosphorescent ;  and 
he  spray,  as  dashed  aside  by  the  advancing  prow,  fell  over 
n  curls  of  flame.  Here,  a  beautiful  track,  clear,  distinct 
'A  jiparkling,  betrayed  the  course  of  the  flying  dolphin,  to 
':f  bold,  mparious  'shark— the  tiger  of  the  deep— whose 
T:pct'jou9  rush  left  a  broad  and  flaring  wake — soon  lost  in 
rje  bright,  refulgent  whirl,  as  the  destroyer  closed  upon 
!'»  victim : — there,  a  rushing  sound,  as  a  whale,  disturbed 
-.  \i\ii  slumbers,  floundered  for  an  instant,  and  then,  through 
a  illumined  path,  plunged  deep  into  the  recesses  of  his 
aMve  element.  Around,  gamboling  in  very  wantonness, 
yriajds  of  porpoises — the  dolphins  of  antiquity — sportively 
UjC»ed  £scb  other;  and  darting  to  ani)  fro,  without  design 


or  order,  chequered  with  lines  of  light,  the  dark  unruffled 
sea. 

As  we  neared  the  line,  the  countenances  of  those  who 
had  before  crossed  it  wore  an  air  of  exultation;  and  antici- 
pated enjoyment  ludicrously  contrasted  with  the  faint  mer- 
riment of  others  less  fortunate,  who  could  not  conceal  their 
misgivings  of  the  ordeal,  through  which  they  were  about  X% 
pass. 

The  day  which  introduced  us  to  another  hemisphere,  was 
preceded  by  a  night  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Undisturbed 
and  quiet  as  a  sleeping  infant,  the  calm  and  placid  ocean 
lay  in  beautiful  repose ; — its  \'ery  heavings,  as  if  moved  by 
the  modulation  of  sweet  sounds,  so  gentle,  as  not  to  impair 
the  reflections  of  its  mirror-like  surface. 

Above,  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  its  canopy — and  the 
stars,  watchmen  of  tbe  night,  serving  as  beacons  in  ths 
broad  expanse,  save  when  dimmed  and  almost  obscured  by 
the  superior  lustre  of  thaqueen  o{  night.  All  nature  hushed 
in  admiration,  seemed  to  listen  to  the  lullaby, — and  the  tall 
ship  yielding  gracefully  to  the  undulation,  but  advancing 
not,  completed  a  perfect  scene  of  peace,  serenity  and  lovs. 
Towards  morning,  a  thick  mist  arose,  which,  becoming 
dense,  settled  down  and  banked  around  the  horizon.  Aa 
the  night  waned,  faint  streaks  of  light,  like  messengers  of 
the  many -colored  Iris,  tinged  the  dark  clouds, — gradually 
the  hues  became  brighter  and  mote  expanded, — the  violet 
became  purple, — the  purple  reddened  into  crimson, — and 
suddenly,  as  from  a  bed  of  flame,  the  sun  sprang  out  of  the 
ocean.  Like  suppliant  courtiers  in  a  royal  train — supine 
only  in  their  monarch's  absence — tbe  winds,  balmy  and  ze- 
piiyr-liko,  followed  the  sun  in  his  ascending  path,  and,  by 
diffusing,  tempered  the  heat  of  his  fiery  blaze. 

About  noon,  while  the  God  of  day  from  his  bright  reful- 
gent throne  on  high,  louked  down  on  his  wide  domain,  the 
voice  of  another  God  was  he:ird ;  and  as  from  the  inmost 
depths  of  the  element  on  which  we  rode,  came  the  loud  be- 
hest, to  which,  in  prompt  obedience,  the  course  of  the  ship 
was  stayed  :  and  mute  with  conflicting  feelings,  we  await- 
ed the  long  expected  visit. 

As  if  by  magic,  without  the  perceptible  intervention  of 
human  agency,  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  arose,  and  over 
the  bows  and  upon  the  deck,  advanced  a  car,  shaped  like  a 
coach,  drawn  by  Tritons,  and  attended  by  Nereides  and 
monsters  of  the  sea.  With  a  long  and  flowing  beard,  a 
crown  of  sea-weed  on  his  head,  and  a  trident  in  his  hand, 
within  the  car  sat  Neptune,  with  Amphitrite  by  his  side. 
The  car  rolled  stately  along,  but  stopped  when  it  reached 
the  quarter-deck  ;  for  there,  the  Captain,  officers  and  crew 
bad  assembled,  to  pay  due  homage  to  the  monarch  of  the 
deep.  Courtly  and  deferential  saluations  were  first  ex- 
changed, and  then  a  rigid  account  was  demanded  of  all  on 
board — more  especially  of  those  subjects,  who  now,  for  the 
first  time,  stood  within  the  presence  and  listened  to  tbe  po» 
tential  voice  of  their  adopted  sovereign.  Those  more  forlUr 
nate.  conversant  with  the  forms  of  iniiiation,  had  made  due 
preparation,  and  now  commenced  the  dreaded  ordeal. 

The  God  so  frightful  in  bis  wrath,  and  in  voice  and  cere- 
monial so  imposing,  now  laid  aside  his  dignity, and  seemed 
to  revel  in  delight  as  he  beheld  the  grimaces  and  contor- 
tions of  his  unfortunate  subjects.  The  command  of  the 
ship  had  been  formally  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  des- 
patched his  ollicers  in  every  direction  in  quest  of  the  unini- 
tiated. Few  were  suffered  to  escape :  for  the  more  expe- 
rienced aided  in  the  search  ;  and  with  the  love  of  mischief 
peculiar  to  their  class,  chuckled,  laughed  and  shouted,  as, 
unmolested  themselves,  they  witnessed  the  desperate  but 
ineffectual  struggles  of  their  shipmates. 

As  often  happens  in  the  bufifelings  of  this  life,  the  most 
patient  and  enduring  fared  the  best ;  for  he,  who  passively 
submitted  to  the  introductory  bath,  was  often  spared  the 
subsequent imd  severe  operation  of  sharing.  The  refnu^tory 
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frere  notonlj  roughly  shaved  with  a  common  jackknife,hack- 
f4  ftnd  ru9ty,  but  their  ears  and  nostrils  were  besmeared;  and 
^hen  they  attempted  to  speak,  their  moaths  also  were  filled 
with  the  disgusting  lather ;  and  over  and  over  again,  they 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  ^he  greasy,  filthy  embraces  of 
the  fond  Amphitrite.  One  of  the  Midshipmen  had  barri- 
eaded  the  misen>top,  and  when  the  myrmidons  were  sent 
to  seiM  him.  he  successfully  resisted  all  their  eflforts. 
They  at  last  abandoned  the  attempt,  with  the  exception 
of  one  mpre  resolute  than  the  rest,  who  stubbornly  peree- 
yered. 

A9  WMvi  a«  the  others  had  regftined  the  deck,  the  Mid- 
shipman panly  separated  the  chevaux-dc-frise,  as  if  to  per- 
mit the  ascent  of  his  besieger ;  but  no  sooner  was  his  head 
inserted,  than  it  was  enclosed  by  a  noose,  which  held  him 
in  danger  of  strangulation,  while  his  face  received  a  coat- 
ing of  slush  and  tar.  Reinforcements  were  immediately 
sent  tq  the  relief  of  the  prisoner  :%nd  finding  his  post  un- 
tenable, the  Midshipman  repaired  to  the  mast-head,  wherei 
dirk  in  hand,  he  bade  defiance  to  Neptnne  and  his  aKsem- 
bled  host,  until  the  summons  to  quarters  announced  the 
termination  of  the  reign  of  n)isrule  and  the  resumption  of 
legitinate  authority. 

In  this  day's  frolic  many  a  dreas  was  spoiled ;  many  a 
temper  ruffled,  and,  although  in  outward  seeming  all  wan 
heartfelt  and  boisterous  merriment,  frequent  occasion  was 
taken  to  gratify  an  ancient  pique ;  many  a  rude  tripk  wras 
doisconsirued,  and  many  a  harmless  jest  treasured  in  bitter 
remembrance,  long  after  the  circumstance  which  gave  it 
birth  had  been  forgotten. 

The  custom  of  shaving  on  the  line,  is  one  more  honored 
m  the  breach  than  the  observance. 
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Author  of  "Fardorougha  the  Miser," — "Traits  and  Stories 
qf  the  Irish  Peasai^^ry,"  &c. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Why  is  it  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  drawn  with 
80  fine  and  exquisite  a  sympathy  towards  that  class 
of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  deprived  of  sight  1 
Why  is  it  that  our  darker  and  fiercer  passions  fall 
not  upon  them,  as  they  do  upon  those  to  whose 
Tision  God  has  uncurtained  the  mysterious  gran- 
deur of  the  heavens,  the  varied  magnificence  of 
the  earth  about  them,  or  the  more  affecting  beauty 
of  the  human  countenance  1  It  is  not  simply,  as 
many  may  be  disposed  to  think,  because  we  are 
consciotis  of  those  exalted  enjoyments  frotn  which 
they  are  shut  out.  Our  compassion  alone  is  not 
what  they  win  from  us  by  their  great  privation. 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  could  yield  it  to  them  only 
in  a  slight  degree;  for  a  feeling,  so  delicate  as 
pity,  would  be  lost  in  the  selfish  exultation  result- 
ing from  the  glory  of  our  own  situation  as  con- 
trasted with  theirs.  No ;  it  is  the  beauty  of  their 
moral  character,  whether  it  be  created  by  their 
own  sense  of  dependence  upon  us,  or  bestowed  by 
God  as  a  compensation  for  their  loss,  that  affects 
the  general  heart  so  strongly  in  their  favor.  How 
Bweet,  how  placid,  how  amiable,  is  the  disposition 


of  the  gentle  blind !  Though  dark  to  external  na- 
ture, bow  obvious  are  the  evidences  of  a  sereoe 
spirit  within  them!  Who  ever  knew  their  pas- 
sions to  fiow  in  any  other  current  than  that  which 
was  smooth,  and  calm,  and  peaceful.  On  the 
conntenances  of  those  who  have  been  early  blind, 
or  blind  from  their  birth,  are  depicted  none  of  the 
deep  or  startling  traces  of  crime — few  even  of  the 
haggard  furrows  of  care  or  sufiferingare  found  there. 
God  seems  in  pity  to  have  almost  removed  them  from 
the  contagion  of  human  depravity ;  and  if  the  glorias 
of  nature,  and  the  thousand  inlets  to  enjnymeit 
which  they  open,  are  withheld  from  their  hearts, 
so  also  are  the  innumerable  temptations  which 
come  in  along  with  them.  God,  in  depriving  them 
of  the  good,  has  qiercifully  removed  the  corres- 
ponding evil ;  and  as  those  temptatiMis  of  lite 
which  would  render  sight  necessary  are  wisely 
kept  back,  so  will  it  be  found  that  a  querulous  per- 
ception of  their  loss  and  an  impatience  under  their 
condition  are  not  among  the  number  of  their  afflic- 
tions. 

There  is  to  a  man  who  can  feel  the  philosapbr 
of  a  humane  heart,  much  that  is  not  only  toochitig, 
but  dignified  in  the  veiled  grandeur  of  their  cbarae- 
ter  as  a  class.  Affliction,  whether  they  feel  it  or 
not,  elevates  them  in  our  eyes;  and  the  unassuming 
simplicity  that  distinguishes  beings  so  utterly  help- 
less, presents  them  to  us  in  an  aspect  so  meek  and 
aflecting,  that  they  cannot  fail  in  gaining  an  imme- 
diate passport  to  the  better  part  of  oor  nature,  la 
their  patience  the]^  teach  us  both  humility  and  fur- 
titude;  in  their  cheerfulness  we  may  learn  hov 
easy  is  the  tasH  of  being  satisfied  with  our  ovi 
condition ;  and  in  their  blameless  lives,  bow  much 
dcpends[tbe  secret  of  controlling  oor  passions,  opon 
the  liecessity  of  looking  less  to  the  external  ic- 
tions  of  men,  and  more  into  our  own  hearts. 

The  human  face  only  is  theirs ;  bat  though  tlie 
light  which  stamps  it  with  the  glory  of  dirioe^ 
breaks  not  from  the  eye,  it  shines  in  the  heart,  aul 
emanates  from  the  whole  countenance.  Why  other- 
wise is  it  that  the  habitual  smile  of  a  blind  maa  lai 
so  ineffably  radiant  and  serene?  and  why  is  it  thai 
it  is  habitual  ?  Because  the  lustre  of  a  pore  miout 
and  the  meekness  of  an  inofifensive  heart,  cotctno- 
nicate  at  all  times  to  the  features  an  expression  oif 
more  touching  grace  than  could  the  beauty  of  tbet 
most  lustrous  eye  without  them. 

The  two  characters  whose  humble  bat  sincular 
history  I  am  now  about  to  narrate,  were  leA  or- 
phans in  their  very  childhood.  Neither  ww  rr- 
iated  to  the  other  except  in  the  bond  of  bcrciTe-* 
ment,by  whfch  the  same  calamity  came  opon  ear% 
with  a  singularly  unhappy  identity  both  of  t 
and  place.  Their  respective  parents  died  is  t 
same  village  within  two  days  of  each  other,  lean 
behind  them,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  the  subjcc:! 
of  this  tale,  who  were  their  only  children.  Tfal 
boy,  John  Martley,  hiid  been  deprived  of  his  si^ 
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by  the  small-poz,  at  the  age  of  six  months ;  the 
girl,  Jane  Campbell,  having  escaped  the  conse- 
<|QeDces  of  that  malady,  then  so  dreadful,  was, 
tboDgh  promising  to  be  tall,  a  child  of  a  gentle 
spirit  and  delicate  constitution.  There  was  at  the 
moment  whan  God^a  mysterious  band,  by  a  matig- 
saot  fever  then  prevalent,  deprived  these  lonely 
lubes  of  their  only  support,  something  inexpressi- 
bly affecting  in  tbeir  woeful  and  utter  desola- 
tiop. 

At  no  period  of  tbeir  lives  are  the  blind  entitled 
to  so  much  tender  care  and  compassion,  as  during 
the  period  of  infancy  and  youth.  In  mere  cl^ild- 
hood  poor  fifartley  was  seldom  from  the  bosom  of 
hi  mother,  and  until  he  felt  himself  an  orphan, 
never  for  a  moment  beyond  the  reach  of  her  assis- 
tance. This,  his  age  and  utterly  dependant  state, 
rendered  in  a  peculiar  degree  necessary.  Often 
vben  his  parents  have  sat  watching  with  heavy 
hearts  his  little  aberrations  and  unconscious  ap- 
proachings  to  danger,  the  tears  have  stolen  slowly 
down  their  cheeks,  and  they  said,  speaking  proba- 
bly under  one  of  those  gloomy  presentiments  that 
are  often  verified, — 

'^  Poor  helpless  darling !  what  would  become  of 
you  if  yon  had^nt  them  that  can  bear  with  your 
belplessness,  and  that  loves  you  a  thousand  and  a 
tluHisand  times  dearer  for  it,  to  watch  over  and 
take  care  of  you !  Oh,  John,  dear,  if  he  had  but 
ooe  brother,  or  one  sister  to  lead  him  about  and 
play  with  him,  it  would  make  his  heart  and  life 
lightsome ; — ^bot  now,  the  popr  blind  baby,  he  is 
lonely,  and  his  spirits,  I  think,  are  low  and  sorrow- 
ful in  spite  of  his  kindness  and  little  smiles." 

His  mother's  tears  would  then  gush  out  with  a 
fresh  burst  of  tenderness,  and  snatching  up  her  little 
darkling — her  only  one — she  would  press  it  to  its 
veil-known  nestling-place,  her  bosom,  and  with  its 
cheek  to  her  own,  rock  her  precious  burthen  as 
much  in  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  as  in  the  strength 
of  a  mother's  love. 

'^\y,  what  would  become  of  him,  indeed,  if  we 
ttcre  to  be  taken  from  him  ?"  the  husband  would 
reply,  wiping  away  a  tear  at  the  contemplation  of 
ao  event  so  full  of  affliction.  **  But  why  think  of 
that,  Mary  ?  the  God  tbat  has  laid  his  hand  upon 
a  thing  so  innocent  knows  his  state,  and  won't 
leave  him  without  a  guide  in  the  world,  or  some 
light  in  his  heart  to  direct  him.  Oh,  I  would  give 
the  wealth  of  this  earth  that  he  was  able  to  look 
Qpon  the  faces  and  into  the  eyes  that  love  him. 
And  yet,  Mary,  there's  a  pleasure  sometimes  even 
b  affliction ;  for  it's  sweet,  sweet  to  feel  his  little 
fingers  moving  along  our  features,  when  his  little 
hce  is  working,  and  him  struggling  to  get  our 
iounte nances  fixed  upon  his  heart." 

Then  would  the  little  one  pass  into  the  arms  of 
Us  father,  who  having  embraced  and  blessed  him 
^th  tears,  would  deposit  him  once  more  on  his 
soth^r's  bo«om»  after  which  he  would  go  out  to 


resume,  with  a  touched  and  softened  hearty  the 
humble  labors  of  the  day. 

And  yet  these  parents,  so  virtuous  and  so  capa- 
ble of  feeling  in  all  their  purity  the  holiest  affec- 
tions that  consecrate  domestic  life,  were  taken 
away  from  the  young  and  helpless  being,  who, 
though  dark  himself,  afforded  them  that  light  which 
threw  its  radiance  around  their  hearth,  and  lit  their 
spirits  into  the  happiness  that  sprung  from  the  love 
he  created.  The  death  of  both  occurred  on  the 
same  day.  On  an  April  morning  about  eight 
o'clock  his  mother  breathed  her  last,  and  about 
eleven  at  night  the  husband  followed  her.  The 
former,  for  some  hours  previous  to  her  dissolution, 
had  been  incoherent,  hut  her  ravings  were  shaped 
by  the  undying  yearnings  of  a  mother's  heart. 
The  idea  of  her  orphan's  desolation,  lay  like  dark- 
ness on  her  soul.  She  knew,  that  during  her  short 
and  hopeless  illness  he  had  beenvleprived  of  her 
vigilance  and  care ;  she  apprehended  danger,  and 
called  aloud  for  his  father,  forgetting  his  illness,  to 
protect  him  from,  (he  fire  :  and  when  speech  began 
to  fail,  her  child's  name  was  uttered  in  broken 
murmurs  that  oeased  ortly  when  the  tongue  re- 
fused to  lead  its  aid  to  the  expressions  of  her 
love. 

Very  touching  indeed  was  this  struggle  between 
affection  and  death.  To  the  last,  the  -mother's 
heart  fought  it  out,  and  spoke  when  her  lips  could 
not.  Feebly  were  her  arms  extended  to  search 
for  her  blind  boy ;  often  did  she  seek  him  at  her 
bosom,  and  on  missing  him  there,  uttered,  in  tones 
plaintive  but  indistinct,  a  low  wail  indicative  of  her 
sorrow.  At  length  out  of  compassion,  the  few 
neighbors  who  feared^iot  to  attend  a  feverish  death- 
bed, acting  on  the  popular  belief  that  children  un- 
der a  certain  age  are  not  liable  to  catch  a  fever, 
placed  the  boy  in  her  arms.  The  act  for  a  mo- 
ment suspended,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  both 
the  influence  of  disease  and  the  power  of  death. 
On  touching  the  child  she  started  with  sudden 
strength  and  sat  up  in  the  b^d ;  she  then  pressed 
him  in  her  arms  for  a  moment,  smiled,  and  in  a 
clear  but  low  voic^,  after  pointing  with  her  hand 
towards  heaven,  said,  "look  to  God."  She  imme- 
diately, however,  fell  back,  and,  as  if  feeling  that 
the  word  '  look'  had  renewed  more  deeply  her  im- 
pression of  the  child's  blindness,  she  put  her  finger^ 
upon  his  eyes,  and  repeated  it  twice  in  a  tone  so 
mournful  that  it  drew  fresh  tears  from  those  who 
attended  her.  Her  countenance,  which  had  be- 
come serene  and  joyful,  was  now  darkened  with 
the  shadow  of  deep  anxiety ;  her  head  fell,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  unconscious  orphan  was  ror 
moved  from  that  bosom  on  which  his  head  was 
never  to  be  pillowed  again. 

The  father,  who  lay  on  a  temporary  bed  in  the 
same  humble  apartment,  witnessed  the  scene  we 
have  described,  and,  as  it  often  happens  that  in 
cases  of  unexpected  danger  or  difficulty,  the  heart 
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collects  its  moral  power,  or  by  a  strengthened 
principle  still  more  exalted,  to  meet  the  trial  it  has 
to  encounter,  so  did  the  prospect  of  his  child^s  fu- 
ture misery,  raise  his  soul  to  that  holy  trust  which 
receives,  humbly  and  without  questioning  them, 
the  dispertsations  of  God.  He  wished  that  his 
wife^s  heart  had  not  been  so  utterly  engrossed  by 
her  love  for  their  child,  as  to  exclude  upon  the  bed 
of  death,  a  sense  of  the  Almighty  presence  into 
which  she  was  about  to  pass.  But  he  remembered 
that  the  loving  mother  was  occasionally  delirious, 
and  that  the  troubled  emanations  of  her  strong  af- 
fection were  justiiied,  by  the  woeful  situation  in 
which  she  left  her  sightless  son.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  weakness ;  but  what  heart  could 
condemn  it?  or  who  could  look  with  severity  upon 
any  mother  to  whom  a  child,  so  struck,  was  dearer 
than  her  own  soul,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  most 
fearful  perill  Nay,  it  touched  him  still  more 
deeply,  and  the  man  for  a  moment  overcame  the 
Christian.  He  reviewed  her  life,  and  remembeted 
in  what  beautiful  keeping  this  her  last  trait  of  af- 
fection appeared,  when  linked  with  the  unobtrusive 
character  of  those  virtues  which  had  sustained 
both  him  and  her  in  severe  poverty  and  much  sor- 
row. Nature,  exhausted  i^nd  broken  down  as  she 
was,  recognised  as  just,  the  portrait  of  her  which 
his  heart  had  drawn;  he  lay  for  a  few  minutes 
contemplating  the  lifeless  face  of  a  wjfe  who  had 
been  dear  to  him  as  well  by  their  love  as  their 
sufferings,  and  a  few  tears  rolled  slowly  down  Ms 
burning  cheeks. 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  a  contemplation  of 
poverty  ought  to  humble  us  even  to  meekness,  yet 
few  are  they  who  enter  into  t^e  threshold  of  a  poor 
man^s  heart,  or  study  with  a  humane  purpose  the 
workings  of  nature  in  humble  life.  We  may  see 
the  blazoned  equipage  roll  past  us,  or  admire  it 
drawn  up  at  the  door  of  some  princely  mansion, 
but  when  we  trace  those  to  whose  luxury  or  pride 
it  administers  through  all  the  relations  of  domestic 
duties,  it  is  likely  that  if  we  are  anxious  to  recog- 
nise a  feeling  heart  unstamped  by  that  character  of 
conventional  deceit  which  expels  nature  as  unfa- 
shionable and  vulgar,  we  will  probably  be  forced 
to  admit  that  the  naked  wretch  who  craves  a  penny 
from  the  great  one,  presents,  when  at  his  misera- 
ble hearth,  a  more  beautiful  and  noble  study  to  the 
true  philosopher. 

It  is  not  a  life  of  ease  and  wealth,  but  a  life  of 
trial  and  poverty  which  in  general  draws  out  the 
virtues  and  cultivates  the  affections  that  exalt  our 
nature  ;  and  as  we  must  dig  down  for  the  gold  and 
the  diamond,  so  must  we  dig  down  through  the 
surface  of  greatness  and  fashion,  to  come  at  those; 
qualities,  which,  tliough  generally  unseen,  make 
after  all,  the  wealth  and  ornament  of  society. 
How  beautifully  is  this  illustrated  by  the  birth, 
character,  and  mission  of  our  Redeemer,  who  took 
his  lot,  not  with  the  princes  of  the  e^rth,  but  with 


those  whom  he  resembled — the  poor,  the  despised, 
and  the  lowly. 

How  few  of  those,  for  instance,  who  die  on  beds 
of  state,  surrounded  by  all  that  cair  gratify  the 
senses,  die  as  did  the  humble  father  of  Williun 
Martley,  amid  misery  and  death  and  desolation! 
Stretched  upon  a  truss  of  straw,  with  the  faithfd 
sharer  of  his  sorrows  lying  in  the  stillness  of  dnth 
before  him,  conscious,  that  he  had  but  a  few  boon 
to  live,  his  blind  orphan — ^the  only  child  ever  giren 
to  his  love — wondering  at  the  altered  coodition  of 
his  parents,  and  crying  to  be  laid  in  the  bosom  of 
his  mother.  Knowing  too  that  after  his  own  dnth. 
there  existed  not  a  single  being  to  take  an  interest 
in  his  only  babe — thus  placed,  unknown,  negiectej, 
and  poor  even  to  misery,  yet  was  that  man's  beait 
a  sanctuary  filled  with  the  presence  of  God.  When 
spoken  to  about  his  child,  and  asked  if  then  ven 
any  friends  to  whose  care  he  could  commit  hiffl,!^ 
replied — 

"  Yes ;  my  own  trust  is  in  God,  and  why  sbodd 
I  fear  to  leave  my  orphan  boy  to  his  protection^ 
God,  who  deprived  my  child  of  bis  sight,  can  psk 
him  best.  He  has  already  laid  his  hand  npon  bim. 
and  besides  I  have  no  other  to  leave  him  to  bat 
God.  Come  to  me,  my  afflicted  son ;  yoa  need 
not  lead  him — only  remove  that  stool  oat  of  bia 
way  and  my  voice  will  guide  him;  come oTcr.Biy 
unhappy  boy.  God  forgive  me,  maybe  I  m'^ 
not  to  say  that  he's  an  happy,  but,  after  all.  bov. 
how  can  I  help  i\%  Come  to  me— the  toocb  os 
your  hand  is  sweet  to  your  father ;  and  ob,  if  )^^ 
could  but  for  one  minute  get  the  light  into  fsi 
dark  eyes,  and  look  in  my  face  and  into  your  lost 
mother^e  face,  but  for  one  minute,  that  you  mi?!^ 
keep  the  memory  of  us  with  you  when  vtK 
gone,— lift  him— lift  him— it  was  the  turf  msfie 
him  stumble  and  fall ;  I  tell  you,  blind  as  he  ts>ibe 
boy  wouldn't  fall  if  he  got  fair  play;  it  was  par 
fault,  not  his.  Come  to  me.— Oh,  Willy,  ^Viilf. 
and  is  all  your  mother's  love  and  mine  for  y* 
come  to  thist  Our  blind  orphan  without  a  fr.M«J 
to  help  him,  and  him  not  able  to  ose  hand  or  i^^ 
to  assist  himself.  Oh,  Willy,  WilJy,  I  now  lujoi 
and  feel  the  workings  of  your  mother's  heart  vbca 
she  left  you  for  ever.  From  this  day  ©«'  ^^ 
he^rt,  the  world  will  be  a  changed  world  to  tog 
but  if  it  is  possible  that  souls  can  come  do»TJ  w 
them  that  they  love,  and  that  your  mother  and  I'" 
it's  hard  to  say  how  that  may  be,— hot  if  i^  ^ 
be  so,  you'll  not  want  guides.  Oh  God,  wbobai 
made  my  child  blind,  pardon  me  for  neglectiD?  '^ 
remember  your  power  and  protection.  ^  i^^T'  ^ 
ten  to  me— I  leave  the  Almighty,  Who  made  tpj 
his  own  by  the  affliction  he  laid  on  yoo— 1  l?*" 
him  your  Father  in  place  of  myself;  dooH  ^s^'^ 
my  heart's  life,  you  can  trust  in  that  Father  afl- 
friend,  depend  on  him  and  you're  safe.  Oh  ;«.«« 
feel,  feel  my  face.  I  thought  I  would,  hut  1 6»i  * 
am  not.    Pod  forgive  mp  for  Witfpi»?  his  wsi^" 
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too  much.  I  And  I^m  not  able  to  die  without  him, 
by  him  beside  me.  When  he's  there,  and  that  I 
feel  he''s  with  me,  I  won't  think  so  much  about 
bim,  nor  he  won^t  stand  between  me  and  God  so 
maeh  as  if  he  was  from  me." 

The  child  was  placed  in  his  arms,  and  the  father 
seemed  satisfied.  The  consciousness  that  he  lay 
oext  his  heart  certainly  relieved  him,  and  he  felt 
enabled  the  better  to  abstract  himself  even  from 
his  own  affections.  Still  he  would  not  permit  the 
child  to  be  removed,  and  after  about  two  hours^ 
ferment  prayer,  in  which  the  character  of  the  affec- 
tionate father,  and  that  of  the  dying  Christian,  were 
shaded  into  each  other  like  the  hues  of  the  rain- 
bow Doder  a  atorm-cloudf  he,  that  pious  and  aifllicted 
parent,  passed  oat  of  life  with  his  arms  closely 
locLed  about  the  orphan^  even  as  were  those  of 
his*  departed  mother  on  the  morning  of  that  heavy 
day  which  left  him  alone  in  life. 

The  melancholy  coincidence  of  two  poor  fami- 
lies having  been  almost  at  the  same  period  re- 
moved by  death,  each  leaving  a  single  orphan 
behind  them,  without  doubt  created  a  deep  and 
solemn  impression  in  the  smcdl  village  where  they 
had  lived.  But  poverty  and  disease  had  been  for 
some  time  abroad,  assisted  in  their  work  of  desola- 
tion by  a  failure  of  crops  and  an  unhealthy  season. 
Maeh  sympathy  'tis  true  was  felt  for  them;  but 
death,  sickness,  and  necessity,  prevented  it  from 
operating  so  favorably  on  their  behalf  as  it  other- 
wise would  have  done. 

It  would  appear  that  no  attachments,  whether  of 
lOTe  or  friendship,  are  so  strong  and  lasting  as 
those  which  spring  from  a  sympathy  created  by 
calamity.  In  no  case  is  a  man  so  well  qualified  to 
administer  consolation  as  he  who  has  hims^f  re- 
quired it,  and  from  no  person  docs  it  come  with  so 
tender  a  power  as  from  him  who  is  weighed  down 
by  his  own  sorrows,  while  soothing  those  of  another. 
It  is  probably  the  only  act  of  our  life  which  is  al- 
together free  from  selfishness.  Of  such  a  charac- 
ter is  the  sympathy  we  receive,  when  wretched, 
from  those  who  are  loaded  with  wretchededness 
like  our  own,  and  such  too  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  early  attachmeat  of  those  two  solitary 
children  was  founded. 

CHAPTER  II. 

When  the  orphan  babes  had  been  left  alone,  the 
[common  charity  of  the  neighbors  prompted  them 
»o  far  to  humanity,  as  not  to  see  them  die  for  want 
>f  food  and  nourishment.  Jane,  liaving  her  sight, 
Bras  less  a  burthen  than  the  boy,  but  still  she  was 
'elt  as  such,  especially  as  her  parents  had  been 
strangers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  none  knew 
:hrough  what  channel  or  in  what  direction  they 
might  seek  her  relatives,  and  acquaint  them  wuth 
ner  melancholy  situation.  In  circumstances  pre- 
i^isely  similar  stood  the  blind  and  unhappy  boy. 


The  parents  of  both  had  not  long  resided  in  the 
village,  and  no  effort,  though  many  were  made, 
could  at  all  succeed  in  finding  any  trace  of  their 
surviving  connexions,  if  such  they  bad. 

The  poverty  of  these  two  families  prevented 
them  from  leaving  on  the  bed  of  death  any  other 
inheritance  to  their  children  than  that  of  misery 
and  sorrow,  sanctified  probably  by  a  blessing  steeped 
in  tears,  which  the  prospect  of  a  child's  desolation 
may  wring  from  eyes  that  are  closing  in  death. 
Our  little  orphans,  as  the  reader  knows,  had  no 
other  inheritance.  The  only  property  left  to  the 
boy  were  his  father's  clothes,  whilst  in  the  girl's 
hands  were  placed  those  of  her  mother.  The 
plain  furniture  left  behind,  though  of  small  value, 
went  to  the  landlord  for  the  rent  which  was  due 
on  their  humble  tenements.  Two  poor  neighbors, 
with  some  reluctance,  brought  the  hapless  babes 
home  for  the  present ;  and  a  touching  sight  it  was 
to  see  them  taken  up  in  the  arms  of  their  cold  pro- 
tectors and  borne  away  from  the  little  sheds  in 
which  they  had  been  happy,  never  again  to  hear 
the  sweetest  of  all  music — the  voice  of  parental 
afifection,  when  it  falls  with  tenderness  upon  child- 
hood or  youth.  They  wept  on  being  removed 
from  their  now  desolate  homes,  and  well  they 
might,  for  the  voices  of  those  who  cherished  them 
were  never  more  te  awaken  in  their  hearts  the 
love  that  kindles  on  a  parent's  breast.  Children, 
though  dissimilar  in  temperaments,  are  still  marked 
by  a  singularly  striking  uniformity  of  maoner  in 
the  development  of  their  peculiar  character.  Yoa 
will  scarcely  find  any  two  of  them  strictly  alike  in 
their  naturaJ  disposition,  yet  you  may  perceive  so 
many  traits  and  modes  and  habits  possessed  in 
common  by  all,  that,  except  by  a  close  observer, 
the  manner  in  which  the  natural  tendencies  are 
exhibited,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  the  tendencies 
themselves. 

In  the  case  of  our  two  orphans,  this,  however, 
could  not  be  so  fully  illustrated  as  in  that  of  other 
children.  The  boy's  grief,  though  not  apparently 
so  violent  ae  the  girl's,  was,  nevertheless,  far  more 
d'eep.  Hers  was  clamorous,  but  transient ;  for  the 
heart  of  childhood  is  not  the  soil  in  which  grief 
can  take  root  and  live.  Her  sorrow  was  dissi- 
pated upon  a  thousand  objects,  inaccessible  to  the 
heart  and  eye  of  her  little  neighboring  companion. 
She  could  see  the  faces  which  smiled  upon  her 
when  they  did  smile,  and  recognise  in  the  eye  the 
light  of  a  benignant  heart,  or  the  tear  of  compas- 
sion when  shed  for  her  lonely  and  aln^st  friend-' 
less  state.  To  her,  nature  was  open,  and  on  her 
young  spirit  did  those  fresh  emotions  of  first  de« 
light,  produced  by  its  varied  beauty,  fall,  untiT 
softly  and  sweetly  as  they  filled  her  soul  with  un- 
conscious happiness,  she  forgot  her  orphan  state, 
and  ceased  to  remember  her  parents  with  sorrow. 
To  those  of  her  own  age  she  was  a  more  welcome 
companion  than  the  poor  blind  boy.     Of  the  exu- 
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berant  gladness  which  sparkles  in  young  eyes  when 
kindled  with  the  glee  of  rustic  pastime  she  could 
partake.  The  light  of  happy  faces  fell  visibly 
upon  her,  and  the  Joy  she  felt  she  was  capable  also 
of  communicating  to  others,  through  the  same  me- 
dium. As  a  companion  she  mingled  with  them, 
not  as  a  dependant,  nor  as  the  slave  of  their  ca- 
price  or  patience. 

Different  from  all  this  was  the  position  of  the 
other  unhappy  orphan.     The  link  of  light  which 
bound  his  companion  more  closely  to  the  hearts  of 
her  playmates  was  broken  in  him ;  the  .spirit  of 
the  eye  so  significant  in  its  expression,  and  which 
80  eloquently  speaks  all  language  and  emotions, 
could  give  no  response  to  the  advances  of  regard 
or  youthful  acquaintanceship  when  manifested  to- 
wards him  by  those  of  his  own  age.     This  defect 
of  sight  oppressed  the  child  in  more  senses  than 
one.     Whilst,  as  we  said,  the  influence  of  external 
nature  cheered  the  early  grief  of  the  girl,  by  draw- 
ing her  heart  abroad  upon  its  beauty,  the  boy^s  sor- 
row was  confined  within  a  spirit,  wrapped  in  deeper 
darkness,  not  only  by  his  own  blindness,  but  by  the 
loss  of  his  parents.     His  grief,  though  more  quiet, 
ran  in  a  deeper  channel.     What  had  been  denied 
to  his  external  sense  was  bestowed  upon  his  sensi- 
bility, and  the  lonely  boy,  who,  had  not  nature 
been  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out,  would  have 
more  easily  forgotten  his  affliction,  now  felt  what 
it  was  to  be  gifted  with  that  memory  of  the  heart 
which  only  prolongs  the  term  of  human  sorrow. 
When  mingling  with  the  village  boys,  in  this  early 
stage  of  his  grief,  he  often  wondered  why  their 
laughter  was  so  full  and  buoyant,  and  could  not  at 
all  understand  why  little  Janets  mirth  was  equal 
to  theirs.    He  did  not  know  then  that  the  laughter 
of  the  youthful  blind  is  melancholy  and  feeble,  nor 
that  an  inherent  sense  of  their  privations,  and  the 
physical  effects  of  them  on  their  temperament,  make 
their  very  mirth  breathe  somewhat  of  sorrow. 
Yet  was  his  heart  formed  for  enjoyment,  and 
highly  capable  of  the  finer  and  more  human  sus- 
ceptibilities of  our  nature.     To  aee  him  standing 
timidly  aloof  from  the  noisy  group,  whose  laughter, 
in  the  radiance  of  a  still  evening,  rang  far  and 
lightly  over  the  village  green,  with  that  melan- 
choly but  placid  smile  upon  bis  countenance,  which, 
like  the  widow^s  mite,  was  the  all  of  sympathy  he 
could  bestow  on  his  young  companions,  was  a  sight 
which  could  scarcely  be  witnessed  without  more 
than  usual  emotion.    That  smile  and  the  workings 
of  his  features  which  accompanied  it,  were  the 
struggle  of  his  darkened  spirit  after  light  and  en- 
joyment.    Whenever  his  playmates  laughed,  he 
brightened,  though  not  mingling  with  them,  but, 
alas!  that  which  moved  his  young  countenance, 
raised  by  the  sunshine  of  their  hilaiity,  appeared 
but  when  they  were  mirthful,  and«faded  away,  as 
they  became  silent,  into  the  mournfnl  stillness  of  a 
heart  that  was  too  early  touched  by  calamity. 


Many  have  asserted,  that  those  who  happen  to 
be  deprived  of  sight  after  that  period  of  life  fron 
which  they  can  date  what  it  is  to  see,  are  neces- 
sarily more  unhappy  than  those  whose  spirits  m 
troubled  by  no  such  memory.    It  is  said  that  they 
are  far  more  capable  than  the  others  of  estim&tiDg 
in  its  fullness  the  extent  of  their  affliction.  The 
blind  who  remember  sight  certainly  repine  more 
acutely  than  those  who  do  not.    That  thej  are 
pressed  down  more  heavily  and  embarraaed  io  a 
greater  degree  by  the  inconveniences  of  Uindoess 
must  be  obvious  to  all.     In  the  latter,  iiatare baa 
not  had  time  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  prin- 
tions  which  come  so  unexpectedly  npon  her.  Bo 
unity  of  action  is  destroyed  by  habits  long  adapted 
to  a  faculty  which  has  ceased  to  exist.   Social 
misconceptions  crowd  upon  her,  which  are  not 
only  useless  but  injurious,  inasmocb  astheycanini 
operate  through  that  medium  by  which  tbej  pI^ 
viously  acted.     All  this  tends  to  render  the  sit&i- 
tion  of  such  persons  more  comfortless,  and  their 
tempers  less  placid  than  are  those  of  the  unb^ 
beings  who  have  never  seen.    Bnt,  on  the  otbe: 
hand,  that  blank  in  faculties  which  occasioDB  the 
cheerless  calm  of  one  of  those  who  ire  bora  Uiadi 
has  been  filled  up  in  them,-  and  though  the  eye  be 
dark,  the  memory   is  full  of  light  and  beaotr- 
Heaven  in  all  its  mightiness  and  aohlimitT  ba^ 
been  seen,  and  their  heart,  like  the  face  of  Moses. 
yet  shines  in  the  due  effulgence  of  God's  giorr 
Not  so  those  who  have  neither  the  nsemorj  vx 
the  hope  of  light.     As  they  cannot  be  mofed  b; 
the  remembrance  of  the  good  that  has  passed 
away  from  them,  so  are  they  less  ttnh^y  than  d« 
others.     But  then  the  sense  of  loss  keeps  tliTt  a 
their  minds  a  constitutional  melancholy,  whicbt  a 
they  know  not  the  nature  of  what  is  lo^  ^^ 
quickens  into  any  mood  beyond  its  own  placid  an 
mournful  resignation.      Their  sagacity  is  betw 
cultivated,  and  those  collateral  instincts  vhicb  a.- 
leviate  the  sorrow  of  their  life,  are  more  beaeiJ- 
fully  drawn  in  to  their  support    So  wisely  doe* 
God  temper  the  good  and  evil  in  life,  and  so  har- 
moniously are  they  blended  in  the  web  of  WJ' 
chequered  existence.     The  blind  who  h<t«  **^ 
for  instance,  though  pining  under  a  more  Tiri 
perception  of  their  calamity,  draw  an  ample  c(3t^ 
lation  from  the  consciousness  that  they  ha^e  kso^i 
the  nature  of  the  sense  that  has  been  ukea  frcit 
them,  that  the  secret  of  the  strange  sense  is  bio«^ 
Those  again  who  are  bom  blind  feel  that  ibe  ip}^ 
terious  light  is  veiled  to  them  daring  life>  *^  ^ 
they  have  never  seen  it,  they  are  coDSfq8«*» 
stirred  by  no  ideal  image  of  its  beauty  beyond  w 
vague  guesses  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its  prinuc, 
but  ignorant  of  that  which  has  been  W,  ^^^^ 
from  it  by  the  will  of  the  Being  who  has  marW 
out  their  condition  in  life. 

In  a  village  so  small,  it  couM  not  he  «ippo«d 
that  the  families  into  which  the  orphans  were  iak«. 
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eoald  lire  far  asunder.     The  distance  between  the 
two  bouses  was  not  more  than  about  sixty  yards, 
so  that  the  poor  things  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  beiog -together.     Before  their  orphanhood,  too, 
they  had  once  or  twice  met,  but  Jane,  with  some- 
thing  of  that  instinctive  disrelish  which  is  felt  by 
ordinary  children  against  those  who  are  blind,  was 
iDO?ed  by  no  inclination  to  make  the  little  fellow  a 
playmate.    Few  did,  because,  though  anxious  to 
join  them,  be  was  an  incumbrance,  and  in  their 
amosements  children  are  singularly  prone  to  avoid 
those  who  are  marked  by  any  bodily  defect     But 
now  the  early  misfortunes  of  both,  between  which 
there  existed  such  a  strange  and  melancholy  pa- 
nllel,  invested  each  with  a  humane  interest  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  excited.     Their 
coounon  loss,  too,  gave  them  a  still  stronger  in- 
terest in  one  another.     Their  situations  and  feel- 
ings were  so  much  alike,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  always  associated  them  together,  and 
scarcely  in  a  single  instance  ever  spoke  of  them 
separately — 

*'  There  are  the  two  orphans,  poor  things,'^  or 
"  there  is  one  of  the  orphans — that  tall  pale  little 
|hrl — ^her  father  and  mother  died  some  weeks  ago. 
There's  another,  too,  a  dark  boy,  who  was  lef^  the 
same  way,  in  the  same  week.  Neither  of  them 
has  a  friend  that  any  body  knows  of,  and  God  only 
can  tell  what  will  become  of  them,  for  the  poor 
people  they  live  w4th,  are  hardly  able  to  support 
th^ir  own  children,  let  alone  them.^' 

Sach  was  the  usual  language  of  the  people  when 
speaking  of  them,  for  indeed  it  was  difficult  to 
IT  Old  identifying  the  fate  of  two  beings  whose  age 
aiKi  condition,  if  we  except  the  boy*s  blindness,  ex- 
hibited, as  we  have  said,  so  remarkable  a  simi- 
larity. 

Their  first  interview  after  the  death  of  their 
parents,  occurred  at  one  of  the  youthful  meetings 

00  the  village  green.  Boys  and  girls  composed 
two  groups,  somewhat  asunder,  each  engaged  in 
their  appropriate  pastimes. 

it  was  one  of  those  evenings  in  May  which 
sometimes  become  tl^siently  overcast,  and,  by  the 
Jeep  gioom  which  obscures  the  sun,  threatens  to 
:lo3e  into  a  dark  and  severe  deluge  of  rain.  A 
)eary  cload  hung  towards  the  west  and  threw  for 

1  moment  a  wintry  aspect  over  everything  about 
•hem,  the  cheerful  green  of  nature  faded  into  a 
ombre  hue,  a  black  curl  came  over  the  waters, 
uid  the  breeae  played  along  their  surface  in  rapid 
4id  arrowy  gusts,  that  resembled  the  swift  motion 
f  some  strong  insect  shooting  in  eccentric  sweeps, 
bat  betokened  its  joyful  perception  of  the  coming 
torm.  The  vivid  hue  of  the  flowers  became  dead, 
ttd  the  rude  blast  tost  them  about,  or  beat  their 
&Dt]e  heads  to  the  earth  as  if  it  wished  them  ne- 
er  to  riso  again.  But  like  those  mild  spirits  that 
e  bowed  down  by  the  adversity  of  life,  they  had 
Friend  above.     As  the  big  drops  began  to  fail 


with  considerable  force,  the  young  groups  of  both 
sexes  immediately  dispersed,  leaving  none  beliind 
them  but  one  poor  orphan  boy,  whose  blindness 
prevented  him  from  seeking  shelter  with  the  same 
speed.  The  locality  of  the  place  too  was  at  this 
time  but  new  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
ignorant  of  the  direction  in  which  he  should  pro- 
ceed. He  knew  that  a  river  with  deep  banks  was 
near  him,  for  he  had  learned  this  from  his  mother, 
but  whether  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  before  or 
behind,  he  could  not  tell.  For  about  three  minutes 
the  rain  too  came  down  severely,  but  other 
thoughts  were  working  in  the  orphan's  mind. 
Though  young,  he  felt  at  that  moment  a  sinking 
of  the  heart  arising  from  the  remembrance  of  bis 
lost  parents  and  his  want  of  their  affectionate 
watchfulness,  which  utterly  overcame  him.  The 
gentle  creature  burst  into  tears  and  wept  in  such 
bitterness  of  spirit  as  he  had  never  felt  before  even 
at  their  death.  It  was  while  thus  loudly  giving 
way  to  his  grief  that  he  felt  himself  timidly  touch- 
ed upon  the  shoulder. 

''  Who  is  that  V'  said  he.  *'  I  heard  a  foot,  but 
I  was  thinking  about  my  father  and  mother,  and 
forgot  that  I  heard  it.'* 

It  was  the  other  orphan ;  who  replied, — 

'*  It  is  Jane  Campbell — I  saw  that  they  had  all 
left  you,  and  I  knew  that  you  had  no  one  to  help 
you  home,  so  in  spite  of  the  rain,  I  came  back  to 
you.  I  didn't  wish  to  play  with  you  before  my 
father  and  mother  died,  but  now  I  like  you  better, 
because  they  say  that  you  and  I  are  orphans. 
Whatis  an  orphan  1" 

While  speaking,  the  artless  child  had  taken  the 
boy's  hand  and  began  to  lead  him  towards  the  vil- 
lage. He  paused  and  thought  for  a  little  with  a 
view  of  giving  her  an  answer.  The  affecting  in- 
terrogatory, however,  was  beyond  him,  he  knew  it 
not. 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  know  it,"  he  replied, 
"but  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  Your  name  is  William,  isn't  it  T'  she  inquired ; 
"  mine  is  Jane." 

"  No,"  returned  her  companion,  "  my  name  is 
Willy ;  that's  what  my  father  and  mother  always 
called  me,  and  I  like  it  more  since  they  died.  Was 
it  Jane  you  were  called  by  your  father  and  mother  1" 

"  No,"  said  she,  "it  was  Jenny ;  but  I  like  Jane 
better,  it's  a  nicer  name ;  you  must  call  me  Jane 
always." 

"  I  wonder  you  wouldn't  rather  be  called  what 
your  father  and  mother  called  you ;  surely  it's 
sweeter  to  you  than  the  other,  and  you  know  they 
liked  it  or  they  wouldn't  call  you  by  it." 

"  Do  you  think  often  of  your  father  and  mother?" 
inquired  the  girl.  "I  can't  feel  sorry  for  mine 
now,  as  I  used  to  do." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  boy ;  "  and  every  night  when  I 
go  to  bed  in  my  little  place  in  the  corner,  I  spread 
my  father's  coat  over  me,  although  I  bo  warm 
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enough  without  it,  but  I  like  to  be  feeling  the  breast  i  strange — it^s  strange — ^the  son  mtkes  me  glad,  but 
buttons  as  I  used  to  do.     If  I  died  now  I  wouldn't  I  like  the  moon  better.'* 


be  sorry." 

"  Why  wouldn't  youl  Death's  an  ugly  thing." 
"  No,  it's  not  an  ugly  thing.  I  loved  my  father 
and  mother  better  when  they  were  dead  than  when 
they  were  living,  and  if  it  was  an  ugly  thing  I 
wouldn't.  I'll  tell  you  why  I'd  wish  to  die — be- 
cause I'd  go  to  them,  and  my  mother  would  be  with 
me  again,  and  I  would  climb  my  father's  knees, 
and  count  his  buttons.  Do  you  like  to  feel  any 
body's  face  since  your  father  and  mother  died  1" 

"  No,  I  don't;  why  would  I  feel  people's  faces  1" 

"  No  nor  no  more  do  I — but  the  greatest  reason 
why  I'd  like  to  die  would  be  because  I  could  feel 
my  father  and  mother's  faces  as  I  used  to  do.  No," 
said  the  boy,  in  reply  to  the  foregone  obsenration, 
'*  death's  not  an  ugly  thing,  but  it's  cold  and  hard. 
I  could  scarcely  know  their  faces  they  were  so 
much  changed,  but  I  knew  them  for  all  that,  and 
they  weren't  ugly.  One's  father  and  mother 
couldn't  be  ugly,  nor  any  thing  that  one  lores." 

The  orphans  had  now  considerably  slackened 
their  pace  and  were  walking  hand  in  hand  slowly 
along.  The  expected  shower  did  not  come  down, 
the  sun  having  burst  from  the  clouds  and  filled  the 
earth  with  a  warm  and  serene  glory  through  which 
a  few  large  feathering  drops  fell,  which,  tinged  by 
the  evening  light,  appeared  rather  like  liquid  gold 
than  rain.  The  face  of  nature  sparkled ;  the  robin 
and  blackbird  once  more  resumed  their  songs  in 
the  copses,  now  pendant  with  living  crystal ;  the 
tints  of  the  flowers  became  more  delicate  and  glow- 
ing, and  their  perfumes  more  fragrant  on  the  mild  air. 

"  I'm  glad  we  are  out  now,"  said  the  girl ;  "  how 
sweet  every  thing  is,  the  flowers  all  look  so  lovely, 
and  the  sun  is  shining  so  beautiful.  DonH  you  like 
the  sun  nowl — ^1  do." 

The  blind  child  instinctively  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  stood  in  that  position  for  nearly 
five  minutes,  his  countenance  working  under  the 
influence  of  emotions  which  it  would  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  to  explain  or  fathom.  Several 
times  he  put  up  his  little  hand  before  its  genial 
beams  and  passed  it  slowly  backwards  and  forwards 
with  an  expression  of  earnest  and  placid  cariosity, 
alternating  like  light  and  shade  upon  his  face. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  if  I  guess  what  the  sun  is 
like  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  will,"  said  his  companion ;  *'  it's  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  guess  it." 

"  I  think,"  said  he, "  it's  like  litUe  boys  at  play— 
because  it  always  makes  me  glad  when  I  feel  it 
shining.    I'm  glad  now." 

"  Like  little  boys  at  play  !"  she  replied,  laughing. 
"  Oh,  such  a  guess — No,  indeed,  it's  like  the  moon, 
only  far  bigger  and  brighter." 

The  boy  mused  again,  and  murmured  some  ob- 
servation lowly  to  himself,  but  gradually  shaping 
his  words  into  greater  distinotiiesa,  he  said — *'  it's 


**  And  why  do  you  1" 

"  Because  when  the  sun  shines  opon  me,  1  feel 
glad  and  pleasant,  and  forget  my  father  and  mo- 
ther ;  but  the  moon  shines  at  night  and  makes  me 
sorry,  for  then  I  think  of  them ;  bat  for  all  that  it's 
pleasanter  to  be  sorry  for  them,  than  eT«i  to  be 
listening  to  the  boys  playing." 

"  What's  the  reason,"  said  the  giil, "  that  they 
don't  wish  you  to  play  with  them  1" 

"  Because,"  said  the  poor  child,  in  a  voice  wbieli 
became  tremulous  with  sorrow,  '^beeaaae  Tm  blind, 
and  they  don't  like  me." 

"  Well,"  replied  his  companioD, "  donH  be  wny 
for  that,  you  and  I  will  play  together." 

'*  Oh,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  suddenly  raised  to  u 
expression  of  ecstacy — ^**will  youl  willyoal  wc 
will  play  together  ?  And  you  won't  keep  me  «t 
and  make  me  stand  away  as  they  didV 

"  No,  I  won't ;  and  I'll  call  yon,  and  bring  tm 
to  us,  and  lead  you  home  again.  If  yon  like  piiiB- 
roses,  I'll  pull  you  some  now." 

"  Wait,"  said  the  boy,  now  working  trader  the 
influence  of  deep  and  delighted  feeling^-"  »ai^ 
give  me  your  hands.'*  Having  with  that  calm 
and  experimental  air  peculiar  to  blind  persons  feb 
her  hands,  joint  by  joint,  he  then  passed  np  to  l»i 
arms  and  shoulders  and  neck;  '' may  Ifeel yco: 
face  V  said  he ;  "I  would  like  to  feel  it,  joo  make 
me  gladder  than  the  sun  does,  or  even  the  boys  at 
play." 

'•  What  makes  you  wish  to  feel  my  hands  vA 
face  1"  she  inquired. 

"  Because,"  said  the  child, "  my  heart  is  hJifT. 
and  I  know  by  it,  that  I  like  you  for  what  yo«  f^- 
Now  I'll  be  thinking  of  you,  but  I  couldnH  lif biiy 
if  I  didn't  know  your  face." 

"Well  now,"  observed  his  companion, who Ai 
not  properly  comprehend  the  vague  analogies  tbii 
were  drawn  into  their  simple  conversauoo  by  i 
being  deprived  of  a  sense  so  necessary  to  &^ 
comparison  as  sight  is—*'  Well  now,"  «i  sbe, 
'« let  us  come  and  poll  the  primrones,  111  tie  tbea 
up  for  you,  and  they'll  ameU  sweet  till  tUi  tffli 
to-morrow." 

The  two  orphaDB  then  went  to  a  bvikof  {ns* 
rooes,  whereon  he  sat  while  she  gathered  the  fri- 
ers, and  having  arranged  them  into  a  little  booq^^** 
placed  them  in  his  hand.  Both  then  took  tber 
way  towards  the  village,  which  they  entaw  f* 
the  first  time  together,  walking  slowly  along  n  ^ 
golden  light  of  the  evening  sun. 

CHAPTER  IIL 
To  those  who  can  bring  humble  life  near  the*  I 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  within  the  whole  i»«g«| 
of  ordinary  calamity,  a  more  pathetic  pictnre,  ib»»| 
that  of  these  orphans,  yielding  in  osconiew^ 
aympatfay  to  etch  other.    On  the  wide  t^  '^ 
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eiisteoce  they  had  no  friend  to  whom  they  could 
torn  to  look  for  protection  ;  no  relation  that  they 
knew  of,  whose  heart  might  be  stirred  by  the  im- 
pulses  of  natoral  affection,  or  moved  by  a  case  of 
destitution  unsurpassed  in  the  mournful  history  of 
oiphanbood.    And  yet  after  Jane  had  left  her  little 
companion  at  home,  both  of  them  felt  their  hearts 
soothed  by  a  complacent  sense  of  relief  that  was 
oew  to  them.    Life,  remote  and  limited  as  was 
that  portion  of  it  which  they  filled,  had  now  some- 
thing to  rest  upon ;  hope,  humble  as  was  her  pro- 
mise, atill  had  one  to  give ;  and  amusement,  which 
is  ereiy  thing  to  the  young,  a  cheerful  spirit  ready 
toremoTsthe  blight  of  early  sorrow.    And  who 
vill  say  that  this  meeting  between  them,  simple  as 
it  ooay  appear,  was  a  circumstance  merely  fortui- 
tous 1  Let  those  who  think  so,  examine  their  own 
lives  closely  and  they  will  find  that  minor  incidents 
hsTe  uniformly  led  to  those  which  may  have  af- 
fected its  interests  most  deeply.    It  is  beautiful  to 
think  that  the  proTidence  of  God  is  alike  watchful 
of  all,  sad  that  the  humble  and  forsaken  are  as 
much  the  objects  of  his  care  as  the  exalted  and 
mighty.    For  several  days  these  children  met,  and 
separating  themselves  from  the  groups  about  them, 
eonducted  their  amueements  together.    Little  Jane 
felt  the  total  dependance  of  the  boy  upon  her  as  a 
matter  of  gratification.    Before  this  she  was  no- 
thiog,  but  now  she  on  a  sudden  became  a  being  of 
importance  to  a  fellow  creature,  who,  in  their 
eporU,  necessarily  found  her  his  superior.     Though 
icmorant  of  the  sentiment  we  have  expressed,  she 
was  accessible  to  the  feeling  that  corresponds  to 
it.  for  feeling  in  the  young  precedes  philosophy, 
umI  after,  aets  with  a  more  certain  aim.    Their 
position  truly  was  a  proof  of  the  rashness  with 
whieh  we  ofien  pnas  judgment  upon  the  events  of 
life,  and  of  the  errors  into  wbich  we  fall  when 
coDclndiog  that  what  bears  the  aspect  of  calamity, 
i^  really  such.    These  two  beings  were  now  hap- 
P7>  aod  that  new  happiness,  be  it  observed,  was 
made  to  ^ricg  from  the  affliction  which  had  been 
laid  upon  them. 

It  could  not  be  aupposed  that  creatures  so  young 
^d  dependent  were  free  from  the  many  severe  and 
oppressive  trials  incident  to  their  situation.  Living 
cpon  the  hard-earned  pittance  of  those  who  were 
themselves  of  the  very  poorest  class,  and  incapa- 
ble for  the  present  of  rendering  any  service  ade- 
quate to  the  support  and  protection  which  they  re- 
ceived, how  could  it  be  otherwise  than  that  they 
were  felt  ss  a  burthen,  and  treated  as  intruders, 
thrown  by  a  vexatious  turn  of  fortune  into  two 
struggling  families  on  whom  they  had  no  claim, 
aod  to  whom  their  parents  were  almost  utter  stran- 
gers. Their  bread,  therefore,  though  scanty,  was 
<^ten  in  bitterness,  and  watered  by  their  tears — nor 
let  08  tax  with  want  of  feeling  or  harshness  the 
humble  persona,  who,  from  a  sense  of  duty  alone, 
prereatad  our  orphans  from  dying  in  the  streets. 


The  wealthy  and  the  comfortable  saw  their  misery 
and  heard  of  their  sufferings,  but  looked  on  with 
indifierence,  and  left  them  to  the  care  of  those 
whose  hearts  had  been  softened  by  poverty  to  a 
closer  perception  of  human  wretchedness.  To 
feed,  support,  and  afford  them  shelter  at  all,  was 
an  act  of  virtue  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
out  of  the  lowly  state  of  life  in  which  they  livedi 
and  although  it  was  performed  with  reluctance, 
surely  we  cannot  but  honor  the  principle  which 
prompted  them  in  the  midst  of  their  own  necessi- 
ties to  perform  it  under  any  circumstances  how- 
ever ungracious. 

Such  is  the  habit  of  the  heart  to  love  that  which 
is  near  it,  that  before  they  had  sense  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  benefits  they  received,  and  despite 
of  blows  and  cruelty  in  many  shapes,  they  felt  an 
affection  grow  upon  them  for  those  with  whom 
they  lived,  and  especially  for  their  children.  This 
beneficent  provision  of  God,  on  the  one  hand  sof- 
tened in  a  considerable  degree  the  rigor  of  their 
fate,  whilst  on  the  other,  their  domestic  sufferings 
threw  their  hearts  more  closely  together,  and  oc- 
casioned by  the  humble  records  of  their  sorrow  as 
related  to  each  other,  those  delightful  emotions  of 
sympathy,  in  which  every  thing  but  its  delicious 
charm  is  forgotten  and  lost.  Here  again  was  the 
balance  of  good  on  their  side,  at  a  moment  when 
the  unfeeling  pity  of  the  world  was  laid  in  com- 
passionating their  condition. 

There  was  little  during  their  early  youth  to  vary 
the  course  of  all  that  they  enjoyed  or  suffered. 
The  girl,  as  she  grew  up,  was  able  to  make  herself 
useful,  and  heavy  were  the  tasks  the  patient  child 
was  compelled  to  execute.  Still,  this  was  looked 
upon  as  a  compensation,  in  some  degree,  for  that 
which  she  had  received  from  her  protectors,  and, 
as  common  sense  expanded,  she  felt  it  a  duty  to 
repay  them  by  her  labor  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  she  could  assume.  This  satisfaction,  however, 
was  denied  to  poor  Martley,  who,  as  he  advanced 
in  growth,  perceived  with  bitterness  that  his  pres- 
sure upon  the  poor  family  with  whom  he  lived,  in- 
creased with  his  years — yet  it  was  not  his  fault, 
and  although  his  calamity  was  frequently  imputed 
to  him  as  a  crime,  still  his  very  helplessness  occa- 
sionally drew  forth  from  them  affecting  instances 
of  pity,  and  many  strong  touches  of  feeling.  In- 
deed it  required  only  a  passing  glance  at  each  to 
form  an  opinion  of  their  condition.  Clad  in  coarse 
and  tattered  garments,  pale,  drooping,  and  appa- 
rently famine-struck,  it  might  be  said,  from  their 
obvious  destitution,  that  **  orphan*^  was  written  on 
every  lineament  of  their  wasted  features. 

Much  of  this,  His  true,  arose  from  physical  dis- 
tress. Bad  food,  insufficient  in  quantity,  want  of 
care,  the  absence  of  a  mother^s  hand,  of  a  father's 
protection,  misery  and  raggedness,  were  in  them- 
selves capable  of  producing  all  the  symptoms  of 
grinding  poverty  which  they  exhibited.    Habit, 
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however,  had  reconciled  them  to  much  of  this ; 
and  as  happiness  and  misery  are  merely  compara- 
tive, it  was  well  for  our  orphans  that  their  notion 
of  life  and  enjoyment  was  founded  upon  a  scale  so 
limited  and  humble. '  Their  sufferings  were  visible 
to  the  world,  but  as  they  arose  from  childhood  to 
youth,  what  opportunity  had  that  world  of  observ- 
ing the  silent  and  progressive  changes  which  their 
hearts  underwent  while  passing  through  the  stages 
of  affection  1  Long  before  we  dream  of  love,  or 
become  cognizant  of  its  existence,  the  influence  it 
has  upon  us,  like  disease,  often  lurks  in  our  con- 
stitution for  a  considerable  time  before  we  com- 
plain of  illness,  a  fact  which  a  thousand  subse- 
quent remembrances  clearly  establish.  Our  or- 
phans were  thrown  early  together,  and  their  situa- 
tion produced  that  interchange  which  most  gene- 
rally draws  heart  to  heart,  the  first  impulses  of 
simple  kindness.  From  this,  as  they  advanced  in 
years,  they  passed  on  from  pity  to  esteem,  from 
esteem  to  friendship,  from  friendship  to  sympathy; 
and  sympathy  in  two  who  required  it  so  much, 
soon  melted  into  the  tenderness  of  the  most  en- 
trancing of  all  passions.  Indeed,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  their  intimacy  ripened  into  love.  Who 
was  there  in  the  wide  world  from  whom  Jane 
Campbell  ever  received  a  word  of  consolation^  ex- 
cept ftom  the  kind-hearted  orphan  boy  1  and  whose 
voice  ever  fell  upon  John  Martley*s  heart  like  mu- 
sic, except  that  of  his  gentle  girl !  What,  in  fact, 
was  all  they  suffered,  to  those  moments  of  sweet 
communion,  in  which  the  first  approaches  of  love 
stirred  their  pulses  into  transport  ? — nothing.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  have  suffered  ten  times 
as  much  for  the  promise  of  happiness  which  dawned 
upon  them  so  sweetly. 

From  the  moment  that  the  blind  boy  began  to  feel 
the  workings  of  an  emotion  that  was  so  new  and 
delightful,  a  marked  change  was  visible  upon  him. 
His  dispositioti,  at  all  times  placid,  now  became  so 
gentle,  that  his  foster-father,  as  we  shall  call  him, 
together  with  his  whole  family,  wondered  why  they 
felt  much  of  their  former  harshness  towards  him 
abated.  To  be  angry  with  a  creature  so  mourn- 
fully sweet  in  his  disposition,  was,  one  would  have 
thought,  impossible.  But,  as  it  has  been  truly 
said,  poverty  when  excessive,  as  it  was  in  the  case 
of  his  foster-father,  often  injures  the  temper,  even 
of  the  best  and  most  benevolent. 

Martley  was  entering  his  fifteenth  year,  when 
one  evening  the  man  came  home,  contrary  to  his 
wont,  consideraUy  affected  by  liquor.  A  sense  of 
his  own  distresses  pressed  heavily  upon  his  heart, 
which,  together  with  the  excitement  arising  from 
what  he  had  drank,  rendered  him  violent,  if  not 
outrageous,  with  all  about  him,  and  principally 
with  his  unhappy  protege.  His  family,  as  was 
natural,  tried  every  means  to  soothe  him,  and  among 
the  rest,  poor  Willy  begged  him  to  go  to  bed,  add- 
ing that  sleep  would  cure  him. 


*'  What,"  said  the  man,  "  are  I  and  mioe  to 
feed,  and  clothe,  and  lodge  a  blind  wbelp  that  has 
not  been  able  to  work  a  hand's  tarn,  even  to  the 
value  of  sixpence,  to  pay  us  for  oor  kindoess  is 
saving  you  from  dying  in  the  public  streets  1  asd 
are  you  to  dare  to  dictate  to  the  man  that  was  i 
father  to  you  1" 

"  No,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  wouldn't  aay  a  word  lo 
anger  you,  but  if  T  cannot  work  for  yoa  as  aooiber 
would,  it  is  not  my  fault.  What  I  can  do,  I  do. 
Ydu  see  Vm  blind.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  one  word 
to  anger  you,  and  Pm  sure  I  never  did.  Tea  are 
an  the  father  I  have,  and  I  have  do  mother  to  go 
to,  or  I  would  not  be  a  burthen  on  yoo.  1  lore  the 
family  as  if  I  was  one  of  their  own  Wood,  and  1 
never  will  say  a  word  to  vex  you  or  them." 

"  What,"  said  the  man  again,  "is  it  makiBgi 
liar  of  me  you  are  to  my  face  and  before  my  own 
family!  take  that  and  let  it  teach  you  moreit- 
spect  to  the  man  who  broke  himself  striving  to  do 
what  he  was  not  able  to  do— support  too." 

He  flung  his  heavy  shoe,  the  heel  and  sok  of 
which  were  paved  with  strong  nails,  at  the  boj, 
who  receiving  the  blow  on  his  head,  fell  and  b^ 
came  insensible.  His  wife  had  been  endcawing 
to  strip  her  husband,  with  a  view  of  gciiiog  him 
to  bed,  but  on  seeing  the  blow  given  with  socli 
force,  she  flew  to  the  boy  with  a  shriek,  and  raisisg 
him  up,  surveyed  with  strong  exclamations  of  jHtr 
and  alarm  his  apparently  lifeless  face,  down  whch 
the  blood  was  already  streaming. 

"  God  forgive  you,  Philip,  for  that  aboTe  afl 
things  you  ever  did,"  she  exclaimed ;  "and  God  a 
his  mercy  grant  that  the  lock  of  the  family  n«J 
not  leave  us  with  the  blow  you  gave  him !  Too 
have  done  what  no  man  was  ever  known  to  do  and 
thrive ;  you  have  struck  the  blind.  If  it  does  d« 
end  in  his  death,— if  ^e  orphan's  not  killed,  roa 
ought  to  be  thankful.  Sweet  heaven,  he  is  oot 
recovering." 

The  man's  conscience,  not  naturally  hard'  ws 
seized  with  sudden  remorse  for  what  he  had  dooe. 
He  took  the  boy  in  his  arms,  and  bringing  hio 
over  to  the  rushlight  that  ^umed  in  the  woodea 
candlestick,  looked  in  his  fa^  with  symptoos « 
strong  feeling. 

"  Yes,  God  forgive  me,"  he  said,  "  I  hare  sttrwk 
the  fatherless  and  the  friendless,  and  what  rs  w>^ 
the  blind— the  poor  orphan  that  I  took  under  nnr 
roof  and  my  own  protection,  knowing  him  to « 
what  he  was." 

Hie  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke,  and  h^^ 
untying  his  cravat  he  wiped  away  the  blood  frw 
the  orphan's  face,  exclaiming — ^"  Poor,  miU  ctm- 
ture !  a  hard  life  he  led  with  us,  Ellen,  and  adaik 
lot  in  this  world  came  to  hts  share,  yet  who  erer 
heard  a  murmur  from  his  lips  V 

He  then  kissed  him,  and  the  big  tear*  roGed 
down  his  cheeks,  and  fell  upon  the  orphan's  fort 

The  boy,  however,  soon  recovered,  and  finduif 
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UDself  in  Philip's  arms,  instinctively  put  his  hand 

p  to  the  man*s  features,  and  on  feeling  that  he 

rept^  his  own  connteuance  brightened  with  a  smile 

f  happiness,  soch  as  he  had  not  for  many  ft  day 

eit  under  his  roof. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you  care  about  me — You  do 

are  something  about  me  after  all.     Don*t  cry. 

\a  DOW  glad  you  struck  me,  for  I  know  what  I 

idn't  know  before.     I  jj^ver  thought  any  body 

at  one  could  shed  a  tear  for  me.     I  wouldnH  care 

iow  I  was  treated  if  I  thought  there  was  a  little 

Bve  for  me/' 
A  mutual  glance  of  sorrow  and  regret  passed 

ctween  the  tesband  and  wife  at  the  melancholy 

rords  of  poor  John. 
*'  Well,  well,"  said  they,  Hkeep  your  heart  up, 

re  «riU  not  be  so  harsh  to  you  as  we  have  been.'* 

^  I  wouldn't  think  any  thing  of  the  harshness," 

iaid  the  boy,  *'  if  your  hearts  cared  ever  so  little 

bout  me,  and  I  didn't  mind  whether  you  showed 
t  or  not,  if  I  but  knew  it." 

**  Xo  wonder  for  yen  to  speak  as  yon  do,"  said 
be  ^i(e  ;  *^for,  God  help  you,  my  poor  child,  you 
lare  never  known  a  day's  happiness." 

*•  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  I'm  very  happy  night  and 
Lar :  I'm  happy,  and  that's  what  you  didnH  know." 

Another  glance  passed  between  the  husband  and 
life,  and  the  latter  burst  into  tears.  They  were 
^Dorant  of  the  source  oi  his  happiness,  and  when 
ontrasting  his  words  with  the  misery  they  had 
nowD  him  to  endure  under  their  own  roof,  they 
oald  not  avoid  being  melted  by  the  extraordinary 
zeekness  of  a  heart  which  could  belie  its  own  sor- 
9WS  in  order  to  win  upon  their  affections ;  for 
!ich  was  the  motive  to  which  they  attributed  what 
e  said. 

''  Ellen,"  said  the  husband,  '*  wash  his  head  and 
M  him  sleep,  it  will  serve  him ;  and  Willy,"  he 
dded,  "  don't  iret.  111  be  more  a  father  to  you  than 

have  ever  been  yet."  By  the  words  of  Philip 
owever  a  memory  had  been  awakened,  which  in- 
eed  hwk  seldom  slumbered.  The  boy  put  his  hand 
Q  the  man's  face,  who  had  but  just  before  struck 
im  so  heavily,  he  then  drew  it  down  his  breast, 
-eling  his  coat  and  his  buttons  as  he  went  along. 
[is  countenance,  as  he  did  this,  but  especially 
hen  he  had  finished,  wrought  with  these  convul- 
se emotions  of  the  facial  muscles  that  are  so  pe- 
liiar  to  the  blind.  At  length,  after  a  silence  of 
wae  minutes,  they  perceived,  for  the  first  time  in 
leir  lives,  that  tears  were  rolling  in  torrents  from 
8  sightless  eye-balls. 

Their  sjrmpathy  was  strongly  excited :  "  Willy," 
kid  the  woman,  **^  what  is  it  brings  the  tears  Irom 
F&9  that  J  have  never  seen  shed  them  before  ?  I 
^pe*  dear,  it's  not  any  pain  in  your  head  1" 

'*  It's  my  father,"  said  the  child,  "  and  my  mo- 
i«r~Ill  go  to  their  graves  in  the  morning.  I 
ish  I  was  with  them,  I  would  then  be  an  orphan 
3  longer,  aod  want  a  friend  no  more." 


The  good  wsman,  under  the  influence  of  repen- 
tance for  what  he  had  been  made  to  sifSer  through 
tkeir  means,  sat  down,  and  putting  her  apron  to  her 
eyes  wept  bitterly,  and  Philip,  himself  affected,  but 
anxious  to  end  a  scene  that  was  becoming  too  pain- 
ful, entreated  the  boy  to  go  to  rest. 

He  consented,  and  after  the  pain  and  exhaustion 
of  what  he  had  suffered,  meekly  laid  himself  down 
in  hit  own  cold  and  solitary  bed.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  they  passed  Ihe  place  where  he  lay,  aflfl 
putting  the  candle  near  his  face,  they  saw  thift  he 
was  asleep,  and  free,  at  least  until  another  day, 
from  the  early  sorrows  of  his  mehincholy  life. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  matters  lit*le  what  many  of  the  erroneous 
maxims  of  idle  philosophy  may  teach  us.  A  heart, 
acquainted  merely  with  the  miseries  of  life,  as 
they  are  termed,  can  never  be  altogether  unhappy, 
unless  it  be  also  tainted  with  its  crimes.  What 
signify  the  poverty  and  distress  which  the  poor  are 
doomed  to  suffer,  when  contrasted  with  the  re- 
morse of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  throes  of  a 
spirit  divided  between  a  fear  and  a  love  of  evil  ? 
In  how  many  thousand  instances  would  the  wealthy 
offender  against  law  and  religion  be  glad  to  secure 
a  pure  heart  at  the  hour  of  sickness  and  death,  by 
exchanging  his  wealth  for  the  humble  and  virtuous 
conscience  of  the  poor  man  ?  Let  not  the  reader, 
therefore,  conclude  that  because  our  orphans  suf- 
fered much,  they  were  therefore  unhappy.  That 
which  the  poor  possesses  in  their  purest  and  most 
dilightful  state,  the  affections,  are  after  all  the 
only  source  of  true  happiness  to  the  rich,  and  that 
too  in  pcoportion  as  they  approach  the  simplicity 
which  marks  them  in  the  lowly. 

The  next  morning,  Willy  Martley  rose  a  hap- 
pier boy,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  severity  on 
the  preceding' night.  It  taught  him,  that  however 
roughly  he  might  have  been  treated,  there  was 
still  a  feeling  of  strong  but  rude  compassion  in  his 
favor  !  and  to  a  heart  so  lonely,  and  to  which  kind 
words  had  been  so  few,  this  was  a  discovery  which 
filled  him  with  pleasure,  that  lightened  and  cheered 
his  spirit.  Light  as  a  gossamer  is  the  circum- 
stance which  can  bring  enjoyment  to  a  conscience 
which  is  not  its  own  accuser. 

The  next  morning  Willy,  on  awaking,  heafd 
Philip's  voice,  ere  the  man  got  up.  He,  however, 
dressed  himself,  and  approaching  the  bed,  caught 
his  hand  and  asked  permission  to  speak  to  him. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  he,  '*  if  I  have  ever  done 
any  thing  to  make  either  you  or  yours  angry  with 
me.  As  to  what  happened  last  night,  there  is  none 
to  speak  of  it  except  some  of  yourselves,  as  for 
me  I  will  never  breathe  it.  I'm  not  any  thing  the 
worse  at  all  events,  so  that  it's  not  worth  talking 
about.  I  want  to  ask  your  leave  to  speak  to  Tom 
Ellis  the  pensioner,  about  teaching  me  to  play  on 
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the  clarionet.  He  said  once  that  ^e  would  do  so, 
if  I  could  §6i  one.'* 

"Ay,  Willy,"  said  Thilip,  "but  how  wSI  y«u 
get  one  ?  that's  the  difficulty." 

The  boy  had  not  thought  of  this,  and  knowing 
his  own  poverty,  and  that  of  Philip,  hung  down 
his  head  and  was  silent. 

'*  At  all  eyents,"  continued  the  other,  "  see  him 
about  it,  perhaps  he  has  an  old  one  lying  bj  him 
tkmt  may  do  you  to  learn  «ii." 

With  his  little  stick  in  his  hand  Martley  then 
proceeded  towards  the  cottage  of  Ellis,  who  was 
a  pensioner.  Tom  was  within,  and  on  hearing  the 
bof^s  request,  which  was  modestly  and  feelingly 
urged,  he  at  once  consented  to  give  him  erery  in- 
struction in  his  power. 

"  But  what  will  you  do,"  said  he,  '*  for  a  cla- 
rionet ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  orphan, — ^^  Philip 
said  that  perhaps  you  might  haye  an  old  one  lying 
by  you  that  you  would  lend  me.  J  am  sorry  to  be 
as  I  am — a  burthen  and  a  great  trouble  to  him 
and  his  family.  If  I  knew  how  to  play  on  the 
clarionet,  I  would  make  my  bread  by  it^  and  may- 
be make  him  and  them  some  return  fo^  what 
they 'ye  done  for  a  blind,  helpless  orphan  as  I  am." 

"  I  haye  not  a  second  clarionet,  Willy,"  said  the 
good  pensioner ;  *'  but  neyer  mind,  we'll  see  what 
ean  be  done — ^perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  get  you  one 
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soon. 

The  boy  then  thanked  him,  and  rose  to  depart, 
but  lingered  for  a  moment,  and  appeared  by  his 
hesitation  to  haye  some  other  wish  to  proffer. 

^*  Will  you,"  said  he  at  length,  approaching  El- 
lis, '*giye  me  your  handl" 

'*  To  be  sure,"  replied  the  other,  extending  it. 

The  boy  then  took  it  in  his,  felt  it  for  some  time, 
after  which  he  asked  to  feel  his  features.  Gently 
and  with  a  kind  of  timid  pleasure  he  ran  his  fin- 
gers oyer  his  countenance  until  he  had  traced 
with  accuracy  all  its  lineaments — ^after  which, 
with  an  expression  of  satisfiEkction  he  said — 

**  I  knew  your  yoice  and  your  step  before,  but  I 
now  know  your  face.  Very  few  haye  been  kiad  to 
me,  but  when  any  one  is  I  am  restless  till  I  feel 
their  countenance." 

He  then  departed,  tnd  the  kind  pensioner  looked 
afler  him  for  some  time  with  a  deep  compassion 
for  the  situation  of  a  sightless  orphan,  whose 
meekness  and  affection  touched  all  hearts,  and 
whose  lonely  distresses  were  borne  with  a  melan- 
choly patience  that  rendered  the  harsh  path  of  his 
life  a  line  of  light  and  beauty. 

After  proceeding  a  short  distance  (rom  Ellis's 
house,  he  turned  to  the  left  and  entered  a  green 
paddock,  through  which  a  pathway  led  to  the 
churchyard.  Like  most  blind  persons,  assisted  by 
his  stick,  he  could  trayerse  with  little  or  no  dif- 
ftculty  all  the  paths  and  by-ways  about  the  yiUage. 
That,  boweyer,  which  he  now  txod  was  the  most 


familiar  of  them  all  to  the  feet  of  the  oiphu,  k 
it  broiight  him  to  his  parents^  gnve.  Uiriaf 
passed  oyer  the  flag-steps  which  projeeted  oaio: 
the  iMll  on  each  side,  he  soon  foand  himself  it  ik 
spot  on  which  he  had  for  many  a  day,  and  maDj  u 
hour,  lost  the  sense  of  his  bereayed  state^  to  tbe 
musings  of  a  heart  which  drew  from  their  meiBciT, 
the  ideal  solace  of  tenderness  which  kid  loci 
passed  away. 

On  coming  to  the  grave  he  sit  down  beskk  n, 
and  as  was  his  custom,  examined  by  toscfa  tii 
natural  grass  and  daisies  which  the  geaal  aeath 
of  May  produced  oyer  the  ashes  of  those  wbo  tlept 
below.  Long  did  he  sit  there,  btil  who  eu  teli 
either  the  hope  or  sorrow  which  hisbreodiiigfaBnr 
shaped  from  that  gpaye,  which  is  to  all  who  hre 
and  die  their  consolation  and  theiruliead. 

Our  blind  boy  was  ignorant  of  seDtimeDU  ssj 
hftd  neyer  heard  that  such  a  wofd  as  rmnaoce  rir 
isted ;  but  that  mattered  not  to  him.  In  dmsuf 
and  adorning  his  parents'  graye,  be  exhibited  tbt 
natural  feeling  from  which  sentiment  aod  naam 
are  drawn.  Uis  heart  melted  into  the  tenderca 
which  produces  in  its  effects  those  exhibitioris  of 
affection  that  furnish  poetry  with  iu  most  paifcnx 
images.  He  did  not  ornament  their  grave,  benue 
he  had  heard  it  was  a  custom  both  soleou  ud 
beautiful  to  do  so;  but  he  did  it  beeaosebe  i«> 
membered  them  with  sorrow,  and  loied  to  adon 
the  holy  spot  wbieh  to  him  their  ashes  had  mk 
sacred.  The  habits  of  artificial  life  foilov  U 
behind  the  impulses  of  nature,  and  Willy  Martin. 
in  keeping  the  grass  green  over  the  grafe  of  b 
parents,  presents  s  purer  and  fresher  emWea  « 
affection  than  does  the  duke  or  earl  who  ereetsbs 
marble  mausoleum,  with  an  indifferent  bearu  orff 
a  father  or  a  wife,  merely  because  he  kotnnt^ 
to  be  the  fashionable  and  usual  mode  of  expre^"^ 
sorrow  for  the  dead. 

It  is  most  likely  that  during  his  rewrie  thep^i 
and  the  future  were  blended  together  is  his  uosii- 
nation.  Youth,  for  once  that  it  locAs  back,  f x«i* 
to  re-enjoy  pleasure,  looks  forward  to  thepflffl** 
of  hope  a  thousand  times.  Hartley's  heart,  ^ 
fore,  forgot  the  spot  on  which  he  sai,  and  wnw 


to  the  orphan  girl,  whose  low  sweet  toi« 


\^ 


made  the  music  of  his  life  almost  since  his<*J^ 
hood.  Deeply  was  his  spirit  troubled.  Alth^t^^ 
she  had  never  yet  avowed  her  love,  he  fell  U 
even  if  ahe  did,  his  loss  of  sight  and  his  utier  in- 
capacity for  supporting  a  wife  were  insttiWHUtt' 
ble  obstructions  to  his  happiness.  He  t^  ^ 
membered  the  promise  of  Tom  Ellis-*""  '^* 
wiU  not  an  humble  and  almost  hepeless  heart  6|^S 
in  grasping  at  any  thing  that  may  possibly  ^^\ 
it  from  sinking!  To  the,  lowly  orphan,  qwckeo^i 

by  love  into  more  than  tbe  sanguine  ^^^^, 
youth,  that  promise  became  as  strong  s»  &»»•*" 
on  it  he  scrupled  not  to  buUd  the  airy  fsbrif  ^'  ^ 
future  happiness  with  Jane  Campbell.    Hi««« 
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rraied  his  humble  Bpeealation,  h9  tqmed,  vibra- 
Bg  between  love  and  sorrow,  to  the  grare  beside 
ibieh  be  sat,  and  having  once  more  ran  his  hands 
Ter  '\U  he  plucked  a  few  daisies,  and  forming  tbem 
iu>  a  small  booqoet,  placed  them  in  the  tattered 
oat  he  wore,  and  left  the  grave-yard. 
*'■  I  will  go,^  said  he,  "  and  tell  Jane  I  love  her; 
"m  snre  she  will  believe  me,  but  if  she  does  not ! 
.hy''  said  be,  *' who  knows  whether  ever  she  felt 
BT  thing  for  me  bat  kindness,  because  I  was 
iiDtl  and  an  orphan  like  herself  t  I  doubt,  I  doubt,'^ 
e  continued,  *'  that  she  could  never  think  of  lo- 
Log  a  blind  boy  like  me — but  I  will  go  to  her  and 

■ 

He  aroc0  with  the  intention  of  seeking  her  im- 
mediately, bat  a  power  stron^tr  than  love  changed 
is  parpose  for  the  present.  Hiuger — ^the  hunger 
f  the  ill- fed  and  the  poor,  craved  its  scanty  and 
leagre  dole  of  miserable  food.  The  boy  felt  its 
laviflgs  keenly,  and  turning  his  tottering  and 
ocertain  steps  homewards,  he  arrived  at  Philip's 
oaae  at  the  close  of  their  stinted  breakfast.  There 
e  was  received  with  more  kindness  than  usual, 
>r  the  scene  of  last  night  had  not  been  forgotten, 
fhe  good  woman,  by  the  direction  of  her  husband, 
lad  even  pat  past  for  him  on  a  wooden  -trencher, 
>  few  of  the  best  potatoes  and  some  salt,  a  mark 
f  attention  which,  though  alight  in  itself,  was 
[H)ked  upon  as  a  matter  of  deep  importance  by  a 
toy  who  had  never  known  a  friend. 

While  breakfasting,  he  related  the  conversatltn 
te  had  had  with  Tom  Ellis,  and  said,  **  something 
M  him  that  Tom  would  succeed  in  getting  the 
brionet." 

His  manner  was  calm  and  sweet,  and  less  tinged 
rith  the  habitual  air  of  melancholy  which  ever 
uarked  him -than  usual.  The  tones  of  his  voice 
rere  softer  and  more  affectionate  than  before,  and 
U^ether  his  heart  appeared  to  be  relieved  and 
heerful.  Poor  boy!  It  was  easy  to  fill  up  the 
neasure  of  his  enjoyments,  when  a  few  kind  words 
rom  Philip  and  bis  family,  the  hope  of  the  cla- 
lonet,  and  a  still  more  tender  impression  that  his 
fane  loved  him,  were  capable  of  renderiog  his 
lapptness  almost  complete.  But  woe  to  the  poor 
ind  distressed,  had  not  God  made  this  merciful 
irovision  for  their  state. 

When  his  frugal  meal  was  eaten,  he  took  his 
tick  and  saantered  out  to  seek  the  cabin  in  which 
fane  Canipbell  lived.  Jane  was  precisely  his  own 
tg:^,  tail,  pale,  and  plain.  With  no  possible  pre- 
eoeioa  to  beauty,  loosely  and  rather  ungracefully 
brmed,  she  was  nevertheless  the  centre  to  which 
he  humble  love  of  our  orphan  faithfully  turned. 
But  it  was  not  fur  personal  attractions,  which  he 
coold  not  see,  even  had  they  existed,  that  John 
loved  her.  She  it  was  who,  when  his  young  heart 
felt  oppressed  by  early  care,  pitied  and  consoled 
him.     Her  voice,  however,  was  soft  and  musical — 


pathy  conveyed  to  human  sorrow.  That  voice, 
associated  with  a  thousand  simple  expressions  of 
pity  for  the  little  cares  he  confided  to  heri  was 
perpetually  heard  in  his  imagination,  like  the  sweet- 
ness of  unknown  music  in  a  happy  dream.  To 
use  a  quotation  slightly  changed — 

"  She  loved  him  for  the  sufferingi  he  hid  passed, 
And  he  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them." 

There  was,  however,  m  better  cause  than  this. 
Their  sympathy  was  mutual,  for  so  were  their  af- 
fections. She  felt  an  echo  of  his  distresses  and 
neglect  in  her  own  bosom ;  and  the  compassion 
expressed  by  the  orphan  boy,  soon  rendered  her 
insensible  to  a  figure  and  countenance  still  more 
plain  than  her  own.  This  youthful  intercourse  of 
the  heart,  when  it  originates  from  the  pain  it 
soothes,  leads  to  the  most  creative  and  enduring  of 
all  attachments — it  produces  that  love  which  beau- 
tifies its  object,  however  homely,  investing  it  with 
graces  on  which  the  heart  and  not  the  eye  sits  in 
judgment. 

His  frequent  visits  to  the  cottage  where  she 
lived,  never  excited  surprise,  for  ever  since  their 
first  interview  they  had  been  almost  inseparable. 
Latterly,  His  true,  they  could  not  be  so  often  to- 
gether, for  Jane  was  now  forced  to  perform  a 
woman^s  task,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the  field. 
This  Martley  had  felt  to  the  diminution  of  his 
pleasure ;  and  during  those  periods,  when  he  could 
not  converse  with  her,  he  might  be  seen  wander- 
ing waywardly  through  the  fields,  sitting  under 
trees  and  on  green  knolls,  murmuring  short  half- 
uttered  sentences  to  himself,  or  pulling  tuf\s  of 
grass  or  nosegays  of  flowers  in  places  with  which 
he  was  familiar.  On  this  day,  she  was  in  the 
field  alone,  and  he  was  glad.  With  little  difficulty 
he  gained  the  path  which  led  to  it,  and  Jane  on 
seeing  him  approach,  laid  down  her  spade,  and 
running  over,  assisted  him  across  a  green  ditch, 
on  the  sunny  side  of  which  they  both  sat  d^n 
together. 

"  Why,  William,"  wd  she,  adverting  to  his  little 
bou<]|tiet,  *'  could  you  get  no  better  nosegay  than  a 
bunch  of  common  daisies  V* 

"They^re  not  eomieoD  daisies,  Jane,"  he  re- 
plied, ^  for  they  grew  on  my  father  and  mothei's 
grave.  I  put  them  in  my  breast  coming  to  you 
to-day,  because  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  what  Vm 
going  to  say  to  you  is  true.  Indeed,  I  may  say, 
Jane,  that  all  the  happiness  ever  you  and  I  had, 
grew  like  these  little  flowers  from  the  graves  of 
our  fathers.  It  was  their  deaths  brought  us  to- 
gether, and  I  have  long  thought  that  God  wishes 
we  should  never  part  through  life." 

A  blush  overspread  the  pale  face  of  the  girl  even 
before  he  had  concluded. 

"  But  youVe  said  one  thing,'*  said  she,  not  know- 
ing properly  now  to  reply  to  his  question,  '*  that  I 


odeed,  through  a  sweeter  vehicle  never  was  sym-  don't  understand :  how  could  these  flowers  make 
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yoa   speak  truth  now  more   than  at  any  other 
timet" 

*'  Because,"  said  he,  *'  my  fsther*s  last  advice 
to  me  before  he  died,  was  never  to  tell  a  lie ;  and 
these  flowers  will  keep  him  and  the  words  he  spoke 
in  my  heart." 

"  I  never  knew  you  to  tell  one." 

*'  Yes,  but  I  never  yet  spoke  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject Pve  just  mentioned,  and  they  say  it's  one  that 
many  girls  Tire  deceived  ]^,  because  they  believe 
every  thing  that^s  said  to  them." 

'*  But  I  wouldnH  expect  to  be  deceived  by  you, 
in  any  thing ;  if  you  would  deceive  me,  the  whole 
world  would,  for  I  believe  you  are  the  only  person 
in  it  that  cares  about  me.  I  mean  that  is,  and  al- 
ways was,  a  friend  to  me." 

'*  And  what  would  I  have  done,  and  how  could 
I  have  lived,  if  I  hadnH  your  heart  to  go  to  ?  You 
could  see  the  world,  and  the  sun,  and  the  sky,  and 
the  faces  of  the  people — ^the  light  too,  Jane.  Oh, 
Jane  dear,  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  was  open  to 
your  eyes,  and  these  things  would  take  away  your 
heart  from  much  that  you  suffered ;  but  I — ^the 
darkness  was  upon  me,  and  the  things  I  thought  of 
that  were  painful  to  me,  I  couldn't  turn  from. 
Think  then  what  happiness  I  felt  whenever  I  met 
you,  that  were  more  than  all  these  to  me.  Yes, 
Jane  dear ;  you  w«re  the  only  world  and  sun  that 
I  ever  had.  Although  my  eye  couldn't  rest  upon 
you,  I  have  this  many  a  day  felt  your  light  in  my 
heart,  and  if  that  was  taken  away  from  me,  then 
would  I  be  dark  indeed." 

He  had  seized  the  girl's  hand  in  his  as  he  spoke, 
and  by  the  exquisite  sense  of  touch  with  which 
the  blind  are  gifted,  felt  that  her  heart  was  fast 
melting  as  he  proceeded.  The  perception  of  this 
gave  a  peculiar  degree  of  tenderness  and  feeling 
to  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  quickened  that  mu- 
tual intelligence  which,  in  those  that  love,  passes 
through  the  hand,  from  one  heart  to  another. 

**  William,"  cried  the  girl  with  streaming  eyes, 
"  all  I  could  do,  was  to  cry  for  you — if  I  could  do 
more  I  would — even  now  it'a  all  I  can  do," 

*'  Jane,"  he  replied,  in  a  kind  of  tranquil  enthu- 
siasm, '*  I  would  not  be  grateful  to  God  if  I  didn't 
thank  him  for  the  state  he  placed  me  in ;  and  for 
all  Tve  suffered,  the  harshness  I  receive  soon 
passes  out  of  my  mind — ^but  you  and  the  thoughts 
of  you — ^your  joy  and  your  sorrow  with  me  and 
for  me  ! — oh,  the  happiness  and  delight  that  they 
give,  who  can  know  but  myself?  In  the  day  time, 
when  I'm  wandering  about  the  fields,  the  people 
say  that  the  poor  orphan  is  thinking  over  his  own 
hardships.  Oh  no !  no !  my  heart's  upon  you — 
upon  you,  Jane,  during  the  whole  length  of  tho 
summer's  day.  Ever,  ever,  ever  are  you  in  my 
thoughts  with  joy — sometimes  with  care  and  some- 
times with  fear,  that  sinks  me  down  lest  you  only 
pity  me  for  my  blindnees — and  because  I  am  so 
helpless,  and  have  not  a  friend  but  yourself.    At 


night,  too,  asleOp  or  awake,  your  voice  is  with  me, 
and  your  hands,  as  they  are  now,  potting  tender- 
ness and  love  that  I  can  scarcely  bear  ioto  m 
heart.  Jane,  Jane,  if  you  cannot  love  the  oypbu 
as  well  as  pity  him,  it  would  be  happy  for  blm  Wci 
the  flower  in  his  breast  were  growing  over  bis  (m 
grave  as  well  as  on  his  father's.  I  have  no  othe: 
hope,  no  other  happinesSf—^nd  if  yoa  take  Lfait 
away  from  me,  how  can  I  live  ?  and  what  lill  b^ 
oome  of  me  V 

As  he  held  her  trembling  hands  in  his,  the  fek 
his  big  tears  fall  fast  upon  them,  and  asw  tluM 
eyes  turned  the  fountains  of  sorrow,  which  codd 
never  become  the  fountains  of  light, 

^*  William,"  said  the  gentle  creatDrs,"!  uner 
felt  what  it  was  to  bave  a  breaking  heart  ull  :ius 
da]p~what  can  we  do,  and  we  so  yoong  ud  to 
friendless?  This — ^this  is  the  moat  sorrowfal  !»> 
ni^nt  ever  I  remember.  Oh,"  said  she,  her  tan 
flowing  fast,  "  I  never  knew  what  my  ownporertr 
is,  ancThow  much  I'm  depending  on  others,  l1 


now. 


i» 


^*  Jane,  if  your  heart  was  opon  me  and  m 
hope  with  me  yoa  would  not  fetH  the  sorrov  tk 
say.  But  I  doubt — ^I  doubt— yes— sorelT,  aoitij 
it  is  truO'-you  have  pitied  me  all  aloog,  ud  job 
don't  love  me — and  why  should  yoal  Am  I  Mt 
sightless  and  unseemly  t  and  indeed  oot  oMtks 
ought  to  expect  it  V^ 

**  William ^"  she  was  about  to  proceed  ^ 

CQKld  not.  His  tears  fell  fast,  and  he  nmraai^ 
something  lowly  and  distinctly  to  himself— uko 
taking  his  little  nosegay  from  his  breast,  he  fot  3 
in  his  bosom  next  his  heart. 

Slight  as  the  incident  appeared,  yet,  atthatpt'- 
ticular  moment,  it  had  something  in  it  so  ikhiIK- 
fully  hopeless,  that  his  companion,  mseh  aifecud. 
at  length  spoke  to  him — 

«  William,"  said  she,  "  do  not— and  oh,  its  ai'.^ 
— too  early  for  one  like  me,  placed  as  1  siL«» 
placed  as  you  are,  to  make  such  a  confesMoo. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  again  speaking  lowly  iflkjc- 
self,  "  why  did  I,  or  how  could  I  expect  it !  but  I 
wouldn't,  only  I  thought  her  heart  like  my  o«t- 
one  that  would  love  tho  poorest  thing  in  the  voii 
rather  than  hate  it.  Were  oot  her  words  kiwi  ssd 
her  tears  sweet  ?  did  not  her  voice  come  to  oe  v- 
ther  than  it  came  to  others!  I  knew  her  wi 
among  them  all.  Did  she  not,  when  I  w3s  i  po^ 
child,  lay  my  head  on  her  breast  when  1  wastiit^ 
by  the  heat  of  day  and  want  of  rest  at  night,  ell  1 
fell  asleep ;  and  then  sit  motionless  for  fear  of  dit- 
turbing  me  till  I  awoke  t  and  how  could  I  help  h^' 
ing  towards  her  as  I  did!  I  know  Aet^^ 
hasn't  a  friend  in  the  world;  bit  to  me-tt^nf' 
she's  either  life  or  death— my  joy  or  my  t«^^ 
for  ever." 

She  caught  his  hand— her  own  tremoloa*  wnb 
the  love  she  could  neither  conceal  nor  repress. 

«  Oh,  William,^  said  she, « it's  too  airiy  ttf  ^ 
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so  roun^  as  I  am  to  make  the  confession  you  wish 
to  get  from  me,  iMit  you  did  me  wrong  when  you 
ipoke  of  year  want  of  sight  as  hindering  me  to 
lore  yoo.  God  knows  I  am  as  blind  to  your  face 
as  you  are  to  mine ;  but — but  my  heart  is  used  to 
TOO,  aod  it  would  miss  you,  William,  for  we  never 
Ind  happiness  but  with  one  another ;  and  how 
coaid  we,  if  we  were  parted,  ever  have  a  happy 
day  agaia  ?  Where  could  we  look  for  it  \  or  to 
what  part  of  the  world  could  we  turn  to  make  up 
for  each  other^s  loss  ?  Who  cares  for  me  except 
TouTseir?  and  who  cares  for  you  but  your  own 
JaneV 

^he  laid  her  head  over  on  his  bosom  as  she  con- 
cbded.  Tbe  two  orphans  kissed  each  other^s  lips, 
ud  both  wept  from  an  ecstatic  impulse  which  in- 
ttantlj  changed  the  character  of  their  emotion. 

Poor  things !  when  we  consider  their  situation, 
ud  reflect  upon  the  history  of  their  almost  blighted 
yooth,  bow  coajd  it  be  otherwise  than  that  their 
Terr  loTe  should  be  mingled  with  sorrow  and  tears. 
^Ueo  the  fall  interchange  of  their  affection  had 
takeo  place,  they  communicated  to  each  other  their 
boflible  plans,  on  which  their  future  means  of  sup- 
port were  to  depend.     He  gave  his  history  of  the 
dariooet,  to  understand  which  instrument  he  had 
WW  a  motive,  dearer  than  his  own  life.     She  told 
him  that  an  offer  of  service  had  been  made  to  her 
i>;  a  neighboring  family,  which  she  had  been  per- 
mitted by  those  with  whom  she  lived  to  accept, 
^t  that  the  amount   of  wages  had  not  been  yet 
detennioed.    He  could  not  oppose  this,  though  a 
passing  shadow  came  over  his  brow,  on  reflecting 
^  be  most  in  that  case  meet  her  seldom.     His 
security  in  her  affection,  however^  consoled  him, 
udtbey  parted,  each  satisfied  with  what  the  other 
proposed  to  do. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Fr»m  this  time  forward  the  cares  of  life  lay 
li'hdy  00  their  hearts ;  Jane  went  to  her  service, 
^  MirUey  paid  daily  visiu  to  Tom  Ellis,  on 
fbose  good  graces  he  appeared  to  gain  rapidly. 
hepeDsioner,  a  warm-hearted  but  somewhat  in- 
olent  man,  was  stirred  into  activity  by  the  eager- 
^^  and  regularity  of  the  boy's  inquiries  about 
>c  clarionet.  At  length  he  actually  set  to  work, 
^  io  about  three  weeks  succeeded  in  collecting 
wi  tbe  neighbors  day  after  day,  a  sum  large 
i^Qgh,  reckoning  what  he  advanced  himself,  to 
'■y  a  second-hand  instrument,  quite  sufficient  for 
e  purposes  of  a  learner.  Nor  did  he  stop  here, 
the  course  of  about  a  week,  he  felt  such  an  at- 
;hment  for  his  pupil  that,  with  the  consent  of 
i  ^ife,  he  offered  him  his  house  as  an  asylum. 
"  1  have  no  children,  Willy,  as  you  know,  and 
e  little  to  do  to  fill  up  my  time.  Come  then  and 
e  with  us — ^you'll  get  plenty  to  eat  and  a  fair 
J  lo  lie  on.  Is  it  true  that  you've  nothing  but  a 
idle  of  straw  at  night,  with  Philip!" 

Vol.  VII— 63 


^  Ever  since  my  father's  bed  was  worn  out,  it 
is,"  replied  the  boy ;  "  but  they  can't  afford  me 
better.  I  get  the  run  of  the  house  in  food,  and 
of  late  they're  kinder  to  me  than  they  were " 

'*  Well,  but  will  you  leave  them  and  come  and 
live  with  us  ?  My  wife  Bess  consents." 

'*  I  cannot  say,"  said  Martley,  '*  till  I  mention 
it  to  them." 

"  But  which  would  you  prefer  yourself  1" 

'*  I  would'nt  like  to  be  a  burthen  on  them,"  said 
the  other ;  "  but  if  they  wished  it,  I  would  rather 
live  where  I  am.  I  cannot  but  love  them  that  I 
have  been  living  with  ail  my  life." 

*'Well,  but  if  they  would  rather  you  should 
leave  them  than  stay  with  them,  would  you  not 
comel" 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  his  pupil,  "  I  would  be 
glad  to  come." 

'*  Then,"  said  Ellis,  "  go  and  ask  them :  if  they 
let  you,  all's  right ;  and  harkee,  Willy,  any  time 
they  get  cross  to  you  and  treat  you  badly,  tell  them 
you  have  a  friend  and  a  friend's  roof  to  come  to 
where  you'll  be  better  treated  than  ever  you  were 
with  them." 

'*  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mr.  Ellis,"  said  the 
boy ;  **  but  don't  ask  me  to  speak  harshly  to  them, 
for  I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  Hear  what  they'll  say,  at  all  events,"  replied 
Ellis;  '*and  let  me  know  to-morrow." 

Perhaps  a  stronger  proof  of  our  orphan's  power 
of  conciliating  goodwill  could  not  be  given  than  the 
dialogue  which  took  place  between  him  and  hia 
foster-father's  family,  in  the  course  of  that  night. 
On  mentioning  the  offer  that  had  been  made  to 
him,  he  was  met  by  the  same  question  which  Ellis 
had  put  to  him. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  yourself?"  said  Philip ; 
"  answer  us  that." 

"  You  know,"  said  Martley,  "  that  I've  been  my 
whole  life  a  burthen  and  a  helpless  burthen  upon 
you  all,  and  it's  only  natural  you  should  like  to  be 
free  from  the  trouble  of  supporting  one  that  can 
make  you  no  return  for  it — but  still " 

He  paused,  for  he  feared  to  proceed,  thinking  of 
course  that  they  were  tired  of  him. 

*'  But  what  1"  said  Philip. 

"  If  I  thought,"  said  the  other,  and  paused  again. 

'*  Willy,  never  heed  what  we  might  think  at  all,'* 
said  the  wife;  "say  what  yourself  would  like — ^to 
go  or  stay." 

'*  Will  Philip  allow  me,"  said  the  boy,  *<  and  not 
be  angry!" 

'*  Yes,"  returned  Philip,  "  say  as  she  bids  you — 
I'll  not  be  angry." 

**  Then,"  said  William,  **  I'd  far  rather  stay ;  and 
will  stay,  if  you'll  let  me." 

'•  Poor  Willy,"  said  the  wife,  "  God  knows  you 
have  an  affectionate  heart,  and  so  far  as  my  con* 
sent  goes  you  may  stay  with  us." 

"  And  must,"  observed  Philip ;  "  we  took  you 
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when  no  other  would,  sod  as  weWe  kept  you  so 
long  we  won't  part  with  you  till  youVe  able  to  do 
something  for  yourself.  After  that  youVe  your 
own  master." 

The  poor  boy's  heart  was  deeply  sensible  to 
this  touch  of  feeling.  He  rose,  got  his  stick,  and 
asked  leave  to  go  out  in  the  summer  twilight. 

"Whenever  Tm  happy,"  said  he,  "and  my 
heart's  full,  I  like  to  take  a  walk  by  myself,  for 
then  I  feel  relief  and  my  mind  gets  lighter  and 
easier." 

He  accordingly  went  out  and  took  a  solitary 
stroll  through  a  green  field  which  stretched  behind 
the  house,  uttering,  as  was  his  custom,  those  in- 
distinct murmurs  which  unconsciously  escaped  from 
him  whenever  wayward  fancy,  whether  in  pain  or 
pleasure,  wrapped  his  imagination  in  the  visions 
that  arose  from  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  sufferings 
or  affections,  which  chequered  his  humble  life. 

Ellis,  on  hearing  the  determination  of  Philip's 
family  upon  the  subject  of  his  removal  from  them, 
was  somewhat  surprised,  for  he  expected  that  they 
would  have  felt  happy  at  an  opportunity  of  getting 
him  taken  off  their  hands ;  as  it  was,  he  had  no 
other  course  left  but  to  forward  the  boy's  progress  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  No  great  natural  talent  for 
music  did  our  orphan  possess,  although  he  was  far 
from  being  deficient  in  talent  of  a  higher  order, 
had  it  been  cultivated;  but  what  he  wanted  in 
natural  quickness  he  made  up  in  perseverance  and 
most  unremitting  attention.  His  interviews  with 
Jane  were  now  much  rarer,  but  then  they  were 
tender  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  them.  He  himself  was  glad,  that 
during  her  servitude  his  daily  attention  to  the  in- 
structions of  Tom  Ellis,  and  the  subsequent  ne- 
cessity for  practice,  engaged  his  mind,  and  won  it 
back  from  those  musings  which  her  absence  would 
have  made  painful  to  a  heart  so  much  accustomed 
to  her  society.  Bilt  he  felt  thankful  even  fur  this 
kind  dispensation  in  his  fate,  and  although  be  only 
had,  whh  few  exceptions,  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  on  Sundays,  yet  as  there  is  no  sabbath  in  the 
affections,  our  humble  pair,  when  they  met,  con- 
sidered Sunday  as  their  week  of  hearts,  and  ga- 
thered from  love  and  innocence  the  manna  on 
which  their  souls  fed  until  they  met  again. 

Time  thus  advanced,  and  for  a  season  brought 
nothing  to  disturb  either  the  tenor  of  their  lives  or 
their  confidence  in  each  other's  love.  But,  alas ! 
we  know  too  well  how  easily  this  world's  adver- 
sities break  the  promises  of  hearts  that  are  too 
eager  to  guarantee  their  own  happiness.  Poor 
Hartley's  love  mingled  in  all  his  pursuits.  The 
first  tune  he  enabled  himself  to  play  with  ease  was 
that  beautiful  one — Burns's  "  Bonnie  Jean."  He 
learned  it  more  eagerly  because  the  girl  was  in  his 
thoughts,  and  he  intended  to  surprise  her  with  this 
touching  proof  of  her  hold  upon  his  heart,  though 
removed  from  her  society.    At  this  time,  however, 


Tom  Ellis  removed  to  the  eonnty  tovn,  and 
Martley  was  then  left  to  make  the  beet  progress 
he  could  without  an  iostraeter.  StiD  be  hid  been 
taught  the  method  of  learniag,  and  made  op  b^ 
practice  for  the  want  of  a  master.  His  '^Boooie 
Jean"  was  heard  at  all  hoars,  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  village ;  for  to  the  simple  boy  even  this  alight 
memorial  of  ber  name  was  a  sweet,  sweet  aoiaee. 

In  this  way,  two  years  passed,  during  vhich 
time  he  improved  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  pbj 
by  ear  in  a  manner  safficieot  to  aatisfy  those  ob 
whom  his  humble  skill  was  in  future  to  be  exereiteii. 

These  were  two  happy  years.  Their  lore  grtv 
with  their  growth,  and  drew  their  beam  dij  br 
day  still  nearer  to  that  point  at  which  they  veie 
to  mingle  for  ever ;  it  was  now  known  too,  aod 
from  the  unity  of  their  fate,  and  the  peeoliaritrof 
their  situation,  excited  no  surprise.  One  wooM 
have  thought  that  there  could  be  little  to  din)iol<b 
the  happiness  or  love  of  two  creatures  so  hanible 
as  our  orphans.  But  wherever  the  homan  heait 
is,  there  also  will  be  all  the  bright  and  dark  that  s 
is  doomed  to  enjoy  or  soffer.  Martley  at  this  ii« 
accidentally  heard  that  Jane  was  wooed  by  asotber. 
Until  this  intelligenee  reached  him,  his  whole  \k 
might  be  said  to  have  been  one  calm  flow  of  hap- 
piness. The  idea  that  it  was  possible  that  ue 
might  cease  to  love  him,  and  become  attached  n 
another  was  utterly  insupportable.  Hcietosri 
upon  his  own  blindness  and  the  slender  primsoi 
he  was  enabled  to  promise  as  a  hn^And;  he 
thought  of  the  advantages  which  his  riral  F«- 
sessed  over  him  both  in  person  and  sitaaiioa,  fff 
he  was  her  fellow-servant  and  eoDtinaaliy  va^ 
her ;  he  was  not  ignorant  that  the  eye  fteqoetilT 
guides  the  heart,  and  that  personal  beaotj  oitfo 
takes  precedence  of  goodness  and  virtue;  fe' 
there  was  one  thought  heavier  and  more  hopel*^ 
than  aU  :  he  knew  that  in  becoming  his  vife,-^ 
must  stoop  to  the  lowest  depths  of  wretcbedoesJ 
and  shame,  and  consent  to  go  .with  him  bicd  n 
hand  through  life,  the  object  of  common  charitT 
This  train  of  reflection  arose  not  from  the  gl««s! 
creations  of  a  jealous  mind.  It  was  all  tree. » 
the  suspicions  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  reasM** 
ble.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  Martlet  fell  *»» 
the  arrow  of  death  was  in  his  heart.  The  chw?* 
which  came  over  him  was  marked  by  neither  «• 
hemence  nor  outrage,  but  it  spoke  of  despair.?**'* 
and  a  querulous  impatience  of  temper  which «" 
all  observers  as  unaccountable  in  one  whose  spsf 
had  been  hitherto  proverbially  meek  and  p"«^ 
From  this  moment,  his  clarionet,  whose  tones  mi 
breathed  night  and  day  of  his  "  Bonnie  l^ 
became  utterly  ailent,  or  gave  forth  nothing  bot^ 
steeped  in  hopelessness  and  soirow.  ^""^^  - 
love— his  trusting  and  happy  love— he  lofihio« 
in  those  delicious  broodings  over  his  own  aft?™ 
which  make  solitude  so  sweet  ind  holy  to" 
heart ;  but  now  it  was  that  he  soi«ht  it  »*• 
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eagerly  tban  he  had  erer  done,  and  felt  all  iater- 
eoarse  with  society  a  restraint  almost  too  painful 
to  be  borne.  Hour  by  hoar,  and  day  by  day,  his 
indistinct  murmarings  came  for^h,  while  slowly 
traversing  the  fields,  like  the  wail  of  the  ring-dove 
during  impatience  or  sorrow  for  its  absent  mate. 
Two  Sundays  had  elapsed  sioce  he  heard  the 
tidings  which  moved  him,  and  yet  she  had  not  come 
to  him  !  He  had  thought  of  going  to  demand  the 
truth,  and  having  heard  it,  to  take  a  long  and  last 
farewell  of  a  girl  whose  change  of  affection  he 
moamed,  but  could  not  blame.  At  home,  his  re- 
plies became  sharp,  and  his  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  those  who  supported  him  apparently  less 
grateful.  Some  small  losses  too,  unfavorable  to 
the  family,  had  occasioned  them  to  regret  prevent- 
ing him  from  accepting  Ellis's  offer.  There  was, 
therefore,  little  wanted  to  sever  the  very  feeble 
bond  which  held  them  together. 

^  Our  manner,^*  said  Philip,  "  has  been  changed 
towards  you  for  the  better  too — but  it  appears  that 
it  has  done  you  more  harm  than  good.  One  would 
think  by  the  sulks  you  eternally  get  into  of  late 
ihut  you  think  we've  a  right  to  keep  you — ^but  I 
teli  you  if  you  don't  lay  them  aside  that  you'll  find 
jourself  very  much  mistaken " 

**  I  care  little — I  care  little  about  that  or  any 
thing  else^^*  he  replied ;  "  no  one  now  can  make 
me  happy — no  one  now  can  make  me  more  ouser- 
able  than  I  am." 

^*  What  is  it  that  has  come  over  you  of  late  1" 
inquired  Philip's  wife ;  '*  your  temper's  dark,  and 
something  appears  to  trouble  you." 

"  As  to  what  darkens  my  temper,  111  not  be 
questioned  anything  about  it,"  he  replied — **  nor 
rii  not  be  pitied  either — I  want  no  consolation, — 
ud  111  have  none — why  should  I  care  about  any 
buman  being  ?  I  that  no  one  living  loves." 

"  You  won't  be  questioned,"  said  Philip — "  you ! 
^nd  ia  this  the  tone  you  speak  to  us  in  t" 

'*I  know  very  well  what  ails  him,"  said  the 
*ife.  *^  He  was  in  love  with  Jane  Campbell,  and 
low  he^s  jealous  that  she's  going  to  be  married 
o  another — ^why  surely  you  poor  blind  foolish  crca- 
tore  you  couldn't  be  so  mad  as  to  expect  that  she 
ifcoald   marry  you  and  become  a  beggar  for  life." 

"  You  won't  be  questioned,'*  repeated  Philip, 
dwelling  with  indignation  upon  words  which  he 
considered  to  imply  want  of  personal  respect. 

^  Xo,'*  said  WilUam;  "  and  if  I  thought  the  words 
^our  wife  has  just  said  to  me  were  ever  to  be  repeat- 
s<],  I'd  never  sleep  another  night  under  your  roof." 

"Do  you  mean  this  as  a  threat  1"  asked  the 
3iaQ,  laaghing  ironically — "surely  you  wouldn't 
^^sert  OB  now,  and  leave  us  to  sink  or  swim  with- 
^t  your  assistance  1  Becanse  an  ill-favored  awk- 
^^tk  girl  won't  marry  a  blind,  pock-pitted  booby 
tike  yoa,  we  are  to  be  deserted  ai>d  left  to  break 
^T  hearts  with  grief  after  you — ^ha — ^ha — ^ha — 
'^eU  that's  good." 


"  No,"  said  the  boy,  whilst  his  features  worked, 
and  his  breast  heaved,  and  his  blood  sped  through 
his  veins  with  such  force  that  the  pulses  of  his 
temples  stood  out  visibly — "  No— no,"  said  he, 
"  I'm  not  ungri^tefuK  but  you're  killing  me — ^I  can*t 
bear  this — ^you're  killing  me — and  I'm  not  provo- 
king you  to  it." 

**  The  best  way,  then,  to  avoid  killing  you,  and 
to  miss  being  hanged  ourselves,  is  to  give  you  a 
lodging  once  and  for  ever  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  house." 

He  caught  poor  Martley  before  the  close  of  his 
sentence  and  led  him  rudely  towards  the  door. 

"  Oh,  don't"  said  the  boy — "  don't.  I'll  overcome 
my  temper,  if  you  will  let  me  stay.  Philip,  don't 
put  me  out  on  the  world,  for  I  have  no  friend,  as 
you  know,  to  shelter  me,  and  after  all  I  could  live 
in  no  other  family  so  happily." 

No  further  remonstrance,  however,  would  be 
beard ;  his  staff  and  clarionet  were  placed  in  his 
hands ;  the  door  was  closed  against  him ;  and  in  this 
state  he  was  left  without  a  roof  to  cover  him. 

It  was  near  dusk  of  a  Saturday  evening  in  the 
early  part  of  autumn,  when  the  boy  passed  out  of 
the  cabin  in  which  he  had  spent  his  life.  The 
mournfully  desolating  tumult  in  his  heart,  and  the 
conviction  that  he  was  now  homeless,  both  united, so 
completely  distracted  him,  that  without  well  know- 
ing whither  he  went,  his  feet  turned  mechanically  to-' 
wards  his  parents'  grave,  on  which  he  lay  down  in 
the  apathy  of  a  mind  stunned  by  the  keenness  of 
pain  into  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  its  suffer- 
ings. For  some  nights  before,  he  had  slept  but 
little ;  and  as  the  accounts  which  reached  him  of 
the  attachment  that  subsisted  between  Jane  and 
her  fellow-servant,  had  been  detailed  with  painful 
minuteness  even  to  the  mention  of  time  and  place, 
he  wished,  when  placing  his  head  upon  the  grass 
under  which  they  slept,  that  his  repose  might  be 
as  sound  and  unbroken  as  their  own.  Yes,  he 
laid  down  his  head  upon  that  melancholy  pillow ; 
and  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  dead  hovered  over  their 
blind  deserted  orphan  and  soothed  him  in  his  mise- 
ry, he  felt  himself  sinking  by  degrees  into  forget- 
fulness, and  soon  was  asleep.  The  next  morning 
he  awoke  not  until  after  the  sun  had  risen ;  but  in 
addition  to  his  mental  malady,  he  felt  himself  in- 
clined to  indisposition,  although  for  that  day  it  af- 
fected him  but  slightly.  Grief  and  despair  were 
strongly  upon  him — and  again  as  usual  he  sought 
his  former  haunts  about  the  fields,  where  he  wan- 
dered from  place  to  place,  insensible  to  every  thing 
but  his  abandonment  by  the  girl  he  loved  with  such 
incredible  strength  and  tenderness.  Two  o'clock 
had  arrived,  and  he  sat  under  the  boughs  of  a 
blasted  elder,  occasionally  muttering  to  himself, 
and  sometimes  blowing  a  solitary  and  mournful 
note  on  his  clarionet,  when  all  at  once  the  noise  of 
footsteps  startled  him  into  deep  and  sudden  atten- 
tion.   An  ear  like  his  could  not  be  mistaken ;  the 
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tread  of  the  feet  which  approached  him  vibrated 
along  every  nerve  into  his  heart,  and  told  him  that 
his  '*  bonoie  Jean"  was  beside  him. 

For  a  minute  she  stood  with  her  hand  raised  as 
if  to  tap  him  on  the  shoulder ;  her  pale  face  elated 
with  more  than  usual  gladness ;  but  she  soon  per- 
ceived by  his  manner  that  his  heart  was  troubled 
with  more  than  usual  harshness — }ur  heart  partook 
of  his  distress,  and  melted  into  affection  and  pity. 

"  William  dear,"  said  she  softly,  **  you  must  be 
very  much  troubled  when  you  did  not  hear  the 
noise  of  your  own  Janets  feet." 

She  stooped  down  while  speaking,  and  caught 
him  tenderly  by  the  hand,  but,  to  her  utter  amaze- 
ment, he  repulsed  her,  and  returned  no  answer. 

*'  William,"  said  she  again,  with  evident  alarm, 
"what  ails  youl  are  you  sick?  or  who  has  been 
cruel  enough  to  injuro  youV* 

"  None,"  said  he,  "  none  but  one — nobody  but 
one  has  ever  injured  me — your  Jane  you  said — no — 
no — ^she  that  was  my  Jane,  has  broken  my  heart — 
why  did  you  come  this  day  to  me  1  for  you  only 
come  to  deceive  me — " 

"  To  deceive  you  I" 

"Yes  to  deceive  me — ^to  kill  me." 

"  Why  what  do  you  mean  ?  but  I  suppose  you 
are  angry  because  I  staid  away  from  you  the  last 
two  Sundays ;  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  come — it 
was,  indeed,  William,  anc)  I  came  as  soon  as  I  could." 

"  Leave  me,  Jane — Cleave  me.  Pm  tired  of 
everything  and  every  one — I  like  to  hear  no  voice-— 
my  heart's  full  of  grief  and  sorrow — There's  no 
one  now  that  I  can  trust — there's  no  one  now  that 
I  can  love — I'm  sitting  here  under  this  blasted 
tree — just  like  itself— I'm  sitting  here  as  you  see — 
it's  my  home,  Jane — it's  my  home,  for  I  have  no 
other  to  go  to — ^but  I  would  not  care  about  that  if 
I  was  as  I  used  to  be.  There  was  a  day  when  I 
had  a  home— ^-when  your  heart  was  my  home — it 
was  then  I  lived  and  was  happy,  but  now  in  every 
way  I  am  homeless ;  but  I  don't  c  irr,  I  dont't  care." 

Before  he  had  done,  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  the  faithful  and  affectionate  girl's  cheeks, 
who  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  the  strong 
passion  which  moved  him. 

"  You  needn't  cry,"  he  continued — "  I  don't  want 
you  to  be  sorry  for  what  you  have  done — It  was 
wrong  for  me  to  think  that  one  like  me — like  me — 
me — what  am  II  Oh  it  was  wrong  to  think  so, but 
I  was  young  when  I  thought  it  iGrst — it  was  folly — 
it  was  folly." 

•*  William,"  said  the  girl,  "  if  you  do  not  tell  me 
what  it  is  that  afflicts  you,  who  is  there  else  you 
can  tell  it  to,  or  who  has  such  a  right  to  know — 
who  can,  or  will  or  ought  to  feel  as  much  for  you 
as  poor  Jane.V 

"  I'll  have  nobody  to  feel  for  me— feel  for  me — 
no— I'll  not  be  pitied — there  was  too  much  of  that. 
Leave  me,  Jane," he  repeated  impatiently, — "leave 
me,  leave  me." 


"  Has  Philip  put  you  outt"  she  inquired. 

"  No,  no ;  poor  Philip  \  I'm  not  angry  with  him 
or  his." 

"  William,"  she  replied, "  you're  displeased  about 
something,  but  indeed,  indeed,  you  need  not  be  6o 
with  me.  I  feel  for  you  this  minute  as  much  as  I 
ever  did." 

"  This  minute — ay  for  this  minute  may  be  m 
pUy  me  as  much  as  you  ever  did ;  that  word  vodd 
break  a  thousand  hearts,  and  how  can  mioe  tud 
it  ?  And  so  you  pity  me !  go— go — ^I'U  speak  to 
you  no  more." 

"  You  know,  William,  I  love  you." 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  be  suddeDlVt'^aod 
sit  down  beside  me." 

She  accordingly  did  so,  and  placing  his  fingers 
upon  her  heart  he  felt  its  pulsations  beating  for 
some  time  in  silence. 

"  Is  not,"  said  he  abruptly,  "  is  not  George  Fin- 
lay  courting  you !" 

The  suddenness  of  the  question,  and  the  lisiii 
which  it  instantaneously  threw  upon  hiseoodoct; 
joined  to  her  consciousness  that  it  wa8trtte,sunieJ 
and  agitated  her  considerably.  The  polsitioBi 
quickened  and  got  stronger;  her  band,  too,n«nbied, 
and  a  blush,  could  he  have  seen  it,  ovei^iead  her 
face. 

"I  want  no  answer,"  he  continued.  **I  knowit  all 
From  this  minute,  I'll  never  speak  to  yoa  agaio." 

The  poor  girl  burst  into  fresh  grief,  and  implored 
him  to  hear  her,  but  he  would  Usten  to  oo  expla- 
nation. With  a  flushed  cheek  he  got  up,  and  £• 
lently  leaving  the  spot  where  he  sat,  walked  lovanb 
the  village.  In  vain  she  followed  him— in  ^lia 
she  wept,  and  besought  him  to  hear  her;  allw 
to  no  purpose ;  his  heart  appeared  to  be  immoTa- 
ble.  At  length  she  was  forced  to  discootiDBe  hfr 
solicitations ;  and  aftoT  drying  her  eyes,  which  w« 
red  with  weeping,  she  turned  by  a  short  catwwa« 
her  own  home,  unwilling  that  the  efidences  of 
grief  should  be  observed  by  her  acqoaintaDces^ 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Within  the  simplest  section  of  the  itq)^ 
blest  life,  what  an  extent  of  woe  and  suffering aa; 
lie.  Poor  Martley  was  a  proof  of  this  glujar 
truth  ;  for  lowly  as  the  reader  knows  himtola^f 
been,  yet  he  will  admit  the  difficulty  of  dcscnbiW 
the  heavy  load  of  misery  which  pressed  op<»  ^ 
heart. 

On  entering  the  village  he  met  the  very  per^Ja 
to  whose  home  he  was  then  directing  his  ^^ 
Feeling  that  his  exclusion  from  the  asylum  vhij 
had  hitherto  been  his  home,  was  final,  he  resdw 
to  ask  leave  from  this  jnan  to  sleep  in  his  bur. 
until  some  course  of  life  should  be  adopted. 

"  Why,"  said  the  man,  in  reply  to  his  re<;«* 
"  has  Philip  put  you  out  at  last  ?" 

•*  The  wonder  is,"  said  the  other,  miwillii^  » 
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It  hXi  ma  unfavorable  word  against  him,  **  the 

■ooder  is  that  he  kept  me  so  long,  and  he  so  poor 

■i  straggling  himself." 
"  True  enough,"  said  his  neighbor,  '*  and  indeed, 

WHtf  one  did  wonder  at  it." 

'  *  Philip's  way,"  said  the  boy,  "  is  worse  than 

Ki  heart ;  bat  I  hope  to  be  able  yet  to  offer  him 

.^B recompense  for  making  his  house  the  orphan's 

'What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  yourself  now  1" 

the  man. 
"To  play  on  my  clarionet  from  place  to  place," 
poor  William,  "  and  to  take  whatever  I  get. 
i'n  DO  other  way  of  life  before  me." 
"And  when  did  you  leave  Philip  ?" 
Yesterday  evening  before  dark." 
1^*1  And  who  kept  you  last  night?" 
"I  slept  in  the  churchyard,"  said  the  orphan, 
my  father  and  mother's  grave." 
Ob,  God  help  you,"  said  the  man.     "Yes — 
of  course  you  may  sleep  in  the  bam.    I  would 
I  you  a  better  bed  if  I  had  it.     There  are  straw 
sacks  enough.     But  come  in  and  eat  some- 
and  while  yon  stay  among  us  you'll  not 
your  bit  and  sup,  so  long  as  I  can  spare  it." 
I  i  have  DO  appetite,"  replied  the  orphan, "  thank- 
him.     ^  I  could  eat  nothing  now ;  my  mind  is 
I,  and  I  don't  feel  well.     I'll  go  back  to 
^ield  for  my  clarionet,  where  I  forgot  it;  it 
to  be  a  comfort  to  me — ^but  now,  neither  it 
thing  else  is." 

the  remainder  of  the  day,  he  occasionally 
walked  about  as  was  usual  with  him  when- 
miod  became  disturbed  by  the  dark  and 
ig  fancies  which  arose  from  his  imagi- 
During  all  this  time,  his  clarionet  was 
bat  as  the  shadows  of  evening  began  to 
I,  there  was  heard  trembling  upon  the  still- 
old  Irish  air,  called  the  "  Uligone  dhu  O," 
•ODg  of  sorrow,  so  deeply  and  exquisitely 
that  it  might  in  truth  be  well  said  to  pour 
last  breathings  of  a  broken  heart.     Many 
Tillagers  came  to  their  doors  to  listen,  and 
«oald  not  help  observing,  unskilled  in  music 
were,  that,  as  they  themselves,  said,  "  they 
heard  Willy  play  that  tune  so  sorrowfully 
In  a  little  time  afterwards  he  was  seen 
;biDg  slowly,  and  with  that  quiet  step  which 
contemplation  and  the  gloom  of  a  moody 
Oo  arriving  at  where  they  stood,  one  of 
asked  him  to  sit  on  a  bench  and  play  a  tune 

Willy,  here's  the  bench,"  said  the  man,  "  take 

and  play  us  your  favorite  tune  of  Bonnie 

I 

boy  stood  and  was  silent  fur  about  a  minute. 
[^  Don't  ask  me,"  said  he  at  length — ^*  don't  ask 
-111  try  any  other  that  you  wish,  but  as  for 
lie  Jean,  I'll  never  play  it  more." 
'  W«llt  whatever  yoo  please,"  said  the  man. 


He  put  the  clarionet  to  his  lips,  but  whether 
from  a  momentary  absence  of  mind  or  from  habit, 
the  first  notes  were  those  of  the  air  which  the  man 
asked  him  to  play.  He  stopped — laid  down  the 
clarionet,  and  placing  his  head  on  his  hands,  burst 
out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  sorrow. 

"  There  is  something  on  that  boy's  heart,"  ob- 
served a  woman  who  stood  by  with  a  child  in  her 
arms — "  and  if  it  be  what  I  fear,"  she  added,  "  God 
pity  him." 

*'  Poor  fellow,"  said  they  to  each  other,  "  he  has 
led  a  lonely  and  unhappy  life  all  along,  and  surely 
it's  no  wonder  he  should  feel  grief  now,  when  he 
hasn't  a  house  to  put  his  head  into, — Philip  has 
turned  him  away." 

"But  Harry  Lacey  has  taken  him  in,"  said 
others,  "  and  says  he'll  keep  him  as  long  as  he 
stays  in  the  neighborhood." 

They  then  proffered  him  whatever  comfort  they 
could  afford,  which  indeed  was  but  little.  Food 
he  would  not  taste,  and  the  care  that  oppressed  him 
they  were  unable  to  lessen. 

When  his  grief  had  subsided,  he  arose,  and  after 
acknowledging  their  friendly  offers,  turned  his 
steps  towards  Lacey's  house,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  kindness,  and  again  pressed  to  take 
some  food — this,  as  before,  he  declined — complain- 
ed of  not  feeling  well,  and  begged  Lacey  to  open 
the  barn  door  that  he  might  try,  as  he  said,  to  get 
some  rest.  The  man  did  so,  and  having  himself 
prepared  this  humblest  of  all  couches,  was  about  to 
bid  him  good  evening  when  the  boy,  seizing  his 
hand,  said — 

"  Do  you  know  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  this 
night  1" 

"  No,"  said  the  other ;  "  what  is  it  t" 

"  It  is  that  when  I  sleep  here  I  might  never 
awaken — I  would  be  glad  to  die." 

"  But,  Willy,  that  wish  is  sinful." 

"  Yes,  it's  true,"  replied  the  boy — "  I  did  not 
think  of  that,  but  if  it  was  the  will  of  God,  I  would 
be  glad  that  my  bed  was  the  one  where  my  father 
and  mother  are  this  night  sleeping." 

"  Don't  be  so  much  cast  down,"  said  the  man  ; 
"what  if  Philip  did  pot  you  out — we'll  all  keep 
you  time  about,  and  you  may  live  among  us  as 
long  as  you  wish.  All  we'll  ask  is  a  tune  on  your 
clarionet.  If  I  had  a  bed,  or  half  a  bed,  it's  not 
hero  I  would  put  you — but  I  have  not,  and  you 
must  take  the  will  for  the  deed  now ;  good  night, 
and  don't  let  your  spirits  sink  so  much — you're 
young  and  the  world's  all  before  you." 

He  then  left  him,  not  without  being  moved  by 
the  tone  of  melancholy  dejection  which  ran  through 
his  words  as  well  as  by  a  situation  in  itself  so  de- 
solate and  wretched. 

It  is  not  by  keeping  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  mo- 
ving mass  of  human  life  that  we  can  ever  learn 
that  noblest,  but  most  neglected  of  all  philosophy, 
affection  for  our  kind.     If  we  wish,  however,  to 
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train  our  first  tendencies  to  benevoleace,  we  mast 
imitate  those  who  study  the  habits  and  instincts  of 
the  inferior  animals.  Instead  of  permitting  our 
observations  to  become  distracted  by  too  great  a 
Tariety  of  objects,  we  ought  to  select  one ;  and  by 
minutely  watching  its  progress,  feelings  and  rela- 
tions, it  will  net  be  a  task  of  much  difficulty  to 
ascertain  the  history  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs. This  cannot  be  done  by  a  casual  or  a  cur> 
sory  glance,  which  is  too  often  all  that  is  bestowed 
upon  tlie  poor  man's  life  and  the  humble  incidents 
which  diversify  it.  Many  an  eye,  for  instance, 
made  dull  to  distress  and  suffering  by  the  apathy 
of  an  indolent  habit,  might  have  rested  upon  our 
unhappy  orphan  without  perceiving  more  than  a 
blind  boy  sleeping  in  a  bam,  because  he  had  no 
relations  with  whom  to  live.  Let  those  who  would 
cherish  and  extend  their  sympathies,  remember 
that  the  heart  of  the  lowly  man  is  a  world  to  its 
possessor,  and  that  circumstances  which  often  ap- 
pear unimportant  to  the  great,  may  constitute 
either  his  happiness  or  his  misery. 

On  that  night,  the  orphan  found  that  the  tumult 
in  his  mind  was  not  his  only  malady.  The  indis- 
position of  which  he  had  complained,  made  a  fear- 
ful progress — sleep  came  not  to  bis  eyes,  no  more 
than  light ;  and  he  lay  on  his  cold  straw,  racked 
with  severe  and  acute  bodily  suffering.  The  pain 
of  his  head,  back,  and  loins,  was  such  as  he 
could  scarcely  bear,  and  his  groans  at  times  rose 
into  cries  of  torture.  Vainly  were  they  uttered, 
for  what  ear  but  that  of  God  was  open  to  receive 
them !  It  would  touch  any  heart  to  hear  him  who 
had  been  heretofore  so  remarkable  for  his  meek 
and  patient  character,  now  crying  aloud  in  his 
agony,  and  beseeching  God  to  take  him  from  his 
sufferings  into  the  calmness  of  the  grave. 

The  next  morning,  Lacey  who  on  finding  that 
he  did  not  come  in  to  breakfast,  went  to  see  whether 
he  had  risen,  felt  alarmed  at  the  formidable  symp- 
toms he  witnessed,  and  the  excessive  pain  the  boy 
suffered. 

"  I  got  it,"  said  the  poor  patient,  speaking  of  his 
illness,  in  reply  to  the  kind-hearted  man — *'^  I  got 
it  the  night  I  fell  asleep  on  my  father's  grave  in 
the  churchyard.  I  felt  stiff  and  chilly  when  I  awoke, 
and  have  been  unwell  ever  since.  On  last  night, 
it  set  in  terribly,  but  if  it  goes  on  as  it  is  now,  I 
cannot  bear  it  long,  and  I  hope  I  will  not ;  the 
grave  that  gave  me  the  complaint  will  bring  the 
cure.  When  Fm  asleep  there  I'll  be  well — it's  my 
only  wish,  and  w  a  creature  so  helpless  as  I  am, 
it  ought  to  be  so.  I  have  been  a  burthen  and  a 
trouble  to  every  one  as  I  am  to  you  now — but  what 
could  I  do  ?  It  was  God  who  left  me  so,  and  I  had 
to  bear  it — ^I  trust  he  takes  pity  on  me  at  last." 

These  affecting  words  were  spoken  with  much 
difficulty,  and  after  the  lapse  of  short  intervals 
between  them.  In  the  mean  time,  Lacey  offered 
him  all  the  consolation  in  his  power.    The  bam 


being  under  the  same  roof  as  the  dwelling-hoose, 
the  distance  between  the  doors  was  of  coarse  bot 
a  few  yards.  He  pointed  this  out  to  the  boy,  and 
told  him  that  they  would  get  a  nurse-tender  to 
take  care  of  him,  and  that  until  then  some  of  bia 
own  family  or  of  the  neighbors  woald  look  to  his 
wants  and  be  constantly  about  him.  If  the  boy, 
even  in  his  pain,  had  but  one  solitary  link,  however 
slender,  to  bind  him  to  life — ^but  one  hope,  however 
farand  distant,  towards  which  he  next  nugbt  tarn— 
the  kind  words  of  Lacey  would  have  in  some  de- 
gree soothed  him.  But,  alas!  be  was  now  bke 
the  dead,  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  all  bamao 
sympathy ;  without  hope  or  fear — and  indiffeieit 
to  a  world  which,  should  he  recover,  could  be  lo 
him  no  more  than  a  shadow  or  a  name.  Dresdfiil 
must  the  situation  of  a  young  bean  be,  which  is 
the  freshness  of  youth,  finds  its  dreary  oonsolatioa 
in  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and  is  forced  U»  say  of 
life,  "  then  cans't  not  deprive  me  of  another  hope, 
thou  cans't  not  heap  on  me  another  misery.'*'  Such 
an  accusation,  however  true  it  may  be  for  the  ail- 
ment, is  always  unjust,  if  not  impious ;  we  know 
not  how  life  may  change,  and  reprove  oisr  impa- 
tience or  despair,  by  creating  for  us  enJojmeDts, 
that  may  render  the  memory  of  our  sofferiags 
sweet  and  fragrant. 

The  account  of  the  orphan's  illness  wms  spread 
through  the  village;  and  as  it  was  now  known  that 
he  had  been  deprived  of  the  particolar  care  sf 
Philip  and  his  family,  so  did  the  riilagers  consider 
it  a  more  pressing  duty  on  their  part  to  see  that  his 
wants  were  supplied.  Notwithstanding  tbe  stioag 
apprehension  which  is  felt  of  contagious  feTers. 
his  miserable  bed  was  seldom  without  some  of  the 
elder  persons  of  the  village,  who  procuved  him 
drink,  and  administered  such  remedies  as  they 
deemed  in  their  simple  skill  most  efficacious— «td 
was  the  situation  of  our  orphan  inexpreasiblT  deso- 
late. There  is  a  hardness  of  manner  in  the  aties- 
tions  prompted  by  common  humanity  or  a  sense  «€ 
duty  that  prevents  them  from  bringing  thai  coeso- 
lation  to  their  object  which  affection  never  fuls  xo 
bestow;  kindly  and  benevolently  are  they  freqeeotly 
performed,  but,  alas !  they  possess  not  the  charm 
which  personal  love  conveys  so  sweetly  to  the 
heart. 

After  the  first  two  days,  the  pain  of  MarUerV 
illness  became  less  acute,  althou^  the  lever  in- 
creased and  lay  on  him  with  a  burning  and  besTv 
poweri  which  promised  soon  to  realize  the  laas 
gloomy  wish  of  its  victim.  Little  coold  be  doee 
for  him  in  the  absence  of  medical  skill,  except  to 
give  him  whey  and  other  drinks  of  a  cooling  na- 
ture. The  seventh  day  found  him  delirioos,  audi 
as  far  as  the  judgment  of  those  who  attended  him 
went,  without  any  prospect  of  recovery. 

Sunday  now  arrived,  and  with  it  came  his  own 
Jane,  depressed  and  anxious  to  be  restored  to  the 
only  heaxt  she  had  ever  loved.    On  tffitfmehusg 
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the  Tillage,  her  eye,  as  usual,  sought  him  about 
the  accustomed  haaots ;  her  ear,  too,  listened  for 
the  music  of  his  clarionet,  and  every  moment  did 
she  hope  to  bear  streaming  across  the  fields  the 
sweet  melody  of  his  favorite  "  Bonny  Jean  -^  bat 
her  eye  saw  him  not,  and  the  clarionet  was  silent. 
Her  spirits,  already  low,  now  sank  more  and  more, 
ts  if  by  a  foreboding  that  all  was  not  right.  She 
immediately  directed  her  steps  to  Pbilip^s  house, 
for  she  knew  not  that  he  had  been  at  length  ex- 
pelled from  the  roof  that  so  long  and  so  coldly 
sheltered  him. 

Before  entering  the  cabin,  she  stood  a  moment, 
eager  to  hear  if  he  were  within,  and  to  know  by 
the  tones  of  his  Toice,  whether  he  was  melancholy 
or  otherwise.  At  length  she  went  in,  and  felt 
somewhat  like  alarm  on  perceiving  all  the  family 
sssembled,  but  our  orphan.  When  the  set  phrases 
of  greeting  were  over,  and  a  few  ordinary  obser- 
rations  made,  she  inquired  after  him  in  the  usual 
way. 
*^  How  is  William,  and  where  is  he  T' 
"•  WiUiam,''  said  PhiUp's  wife—''  poor  boy !  this 
vorid  Jane,  and  its  troubles  are  over  with  William 
Hartley ;  and  God  knows,'^  she  added  with  a  re- 
proving look  at  the  husband, ''  it's  well  for  him  that 
they  will  trouble  him  no  more.  Since  Sunday 
hst— heavens!  what  is  this!  Philip — ^Philip — help 
her,  she  is  falling — ^my  God,  what  ails  her  ?  Over 
to  the  door — bring  her  over  to  the  door  quickly, 
here's  the  stool  fur  her,  and  keep  her  up  till  I  get 
water  to  sprinkle  her  face.'' 

This  she  instantly  procured;  after  which  she 
igain  inquired, 

*'  What  can  ail  her,  Philip  1  what  can  ail  the 
?oorgirl  1" 

"Any  one  may  see  what  ails  her,"  replied 
'hiiip ;  *'  I  suspected  long  ago  that  these  orphans 
rere  fond  of  one  another.  They  were  always 
ogether — and  I  have  seen  him  lie  asleep,  when 
bey  were  both  but  young  creatures,  with  his  hand 
poD  ber  breast.  Ay,  and  she  would  throw  her 
ittle  ra^  of  apron  over  his  face  to  keep  off  the 
un ;  and  sit  with  her  arms  about  him  till  he  would 
iraken. " 

''  Philip,*'  said  the  wife,  *'  it  was  cruel  to  put  him 
ui  when  you  knew  he  had  nobody  on  earth  related 
:)  him,  and  no  roof  to  cover  him  but  ours — raise 
er  head  a  little.  God  keep  them,  poor  things!  if 
bey 're  fond  of  one  another ;  for  how  will  they  get 
broagh  life  even  if  he  should  recover,  which  he 
'on'u     '  Oh  don't,  don't,'  said  he,  as  you  were  put- 

0^  him  out  by  the  shoulder — and  1  can  never  think 
f  the  words  without  feeling  my  heart  cut." 

Jane  now  gave  symptoms  of  recovery,  and  in  a 

'^  minutes,  pale  and  with  parched  lips,  she  look- 
^  earnestly  into  the  woman's  face  and  said, — 

*'IsWiUiamdcad?'? 

•*  Dead,"  replied  the  other—"  dead— no  not  yet, 
^t  there's  no  hope  of  him.     Here,  Philip,  she's 


getting  weak  again — ^bring  ber  the  water ;  drink  a 
little,  Jane, — drink — swallow  a  little,  there's  no- 
thing better,  but  be  stout." 

She  drank  a  little,  but  trembled  so  excessively, 
that  the  woman  herself  was  obliged  to  hold  the 
water  to  her  lips. 

"  There's  no  hope,"  said  she,  "  no  hope ;"  and 
while  speaking,  torrents  of  tears  fell  from  her 
cheeks  without  any  extemal  appearance  of  emotion, 
except  the  ashy  paleness  of  her  face.  But  ere  the 
words  were  well  uttered,  her  grief  came,  and  lean- 
ing her  head  upon  the  bosom  of  Philip's  wife,  who 
supported  her,  she  wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Philip  began  to  remonstrate  with  and  soothe  her ; 
but  the  wife,  better  acquainted  with  the  workings 
of  woman's  affections,  said — 

'*  Let  her  alone,  it  will  lighten  her  heart  and 
serve  her.  Jane,"  she  added,  '^  I  see  how  it  is—* 
you  love  that  boy." 

'*  Love  him  V  she  replied,  with  a  ghastly  smile ; 
^  who  ever  had  he  to  love  him  but  myself,  and  who 
had  I  to  care  for  me  but  my  brother  orphan  ?  As  he 
said,  it  appeared  that  God  had  made  us  for  one 
another,  and  no  one  knows  the  happiness  he  was  to 
me  when  my  heart  was  nearly  broken  by  the  tasks 
I  had  to  do,  and  the  hard  usage  I  had  to  bear.  God 
knows,"  she  added,  "  if  he  was  dead  this  minute, 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  dead  with  him.  But  why  is 
he  not  here,"  said  she,  '^  and  where  is  he  1  Let 
him  be  where  he  may  I  will  not  leave  him  till  the 
will  of  God  says  either  life  or  death.  Where  is 
he,  for  I'll  go  to  him  1" 

"^e  is  lying  in  Harry  Lacey's  barn,"  said  Phi- 
lip, ^  ill  of  a  bad  fever,  and  it  will  be  dangerous  for 
one  at  yov  time  of  life  to  stay  with  him." 

"  Why,"  said  the  good  woman,  "  Philip  and  he 
had  a  dispute,  and  he  left  us." 

**  No,"  replied  the  girl,  still  weeping,  "  he  would 
never  have  left  you,  he  was  put  out.  He  loved  you 
all,  for  he  loved  them  that  didn't  love  him.  You 
gave  him  a  roof  to  shelter  him,  and  his  bit  to  eat,  and 
he  thought  of  that^  but  not  of  the  cruel  treatment 
he  got  along  with  it.  God  reward  you  for  the 
good,  and  God  forgive  you  for  the  evil  you  did  the 
orphan,  that  had  nobody  but  you  to  look  to.  Dan- 
ger! is  it  danger,  or  death  either,  that  would  keep 
me  away  from  him  ?  No,  no— you  know  little  of 
me,  if  you  think  I  would  desert  him  now." 

She  arose,  and  having  put  on  her  cloak,  went 
with  impatient  steps  to  the  poor  and  melancholy 
sick  bed  on  which  he  lay.  For  two  days  before 
tliis  his  delirium  had  increased,* and  at  present  it 
was  high,  and  full  of  that  feverish  energy  which 
ever  accompanies  the  disorder.  Ere  she  entered 
the  barn,  her  ear  was  startled  by  feeble  snatches  of 
'*  Bonnie  Jean"  intermingled  with  parts  of  the  last 
tune  he  played  before  his  illness,  "the  song  of  sor- 
row." At  that  moment,  Lacey's  wife  having  been 
also  alarmed  by  the  same  sounds,  met  Jane  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  door  and  both  entered  together. 
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the  latter  deeply  affected  by  what  she  heard,  weep- 
ing bitterly.  He  was  alone,  and  the  kindness  of 
the  neighbors  had  supplied  him  with  a  sheet  and 
blanket,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  bed  oa  which 
he  lay  was  better  than  he  had  slept  on  for  many 
years. 

Oh,  love,  pare  and  disinterested,  how  sweet,  how 
holy,  and  how  fearless  art  thou  I  stronger  than  the 
rock  which  beats  back  the  might  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  tenderer  than  the  youngest  blade  of  grass  that 
ever  bent  under  the  dew  of  heaven.  What  would 
life  be  without  thee,  thou  guardian  angel  of  the  af- 
fections !  What  is  it  that  makes  the*  cottage  of 
poverty  forget  its  misery  %  What  is  it  that  gently 
draws  affliction  into  happiness,  and  comes  with 
healing  on  its  wings  to  those  whom  the  world  ne- 
glects and  overlooks  1  Who  is  the  friend  immova- 
ble and  firm  of  the  poor  and  humble  ?  Who  is  it 
that  overlooketh  not  the  orphan  in  his  misery  ?  that 
giveth  light  to  the  heart  of  the  blind,  and  music  to 
the  heart  of  those  who  cannot  hear !  Spotless  and 
snow-white  dove,  emblem  of  purity  and  peace, 
brood  over  my  heart  and  cherish  by  thy  warmth, 
those  affections  which^  while  thou  ait  there,  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

The  poor  girl  looked  towards  the  corner  of  the 
bam  in  which  he  lay,  and  forgetting  every  thing 
but  the  love  she  bore  him,  rushed  to  the  spot  under 
the  influence  of  an  impulse  which  she  could  not 
restrain,  and  falling  on  her  knees,  bent  her  head 
and  fervently  kissed  those  lips  that  now  breathed 
hot  with  contagion.  She  wept  aloud,  called  upon 
his  name,  and,  taking  up  his  passive  hand,  ran  it 
over  her  features,  with  a  hope  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  recognise  her.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The 
delirious  attempt  to  play  his  favorite  tunes,  had 
utterly  exhausted  him ;  his  hand  had  lost  its  won- 
ted delicacy  of  touch,  and  all  that  remained  in  him 
appeared  to  be  mere  animal  life,  flickering  like 
dying  light  before  it  melted  into  darkness  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Lacey  perceiving  that  the  girl,  whilst  inca- 
pable of  relieving  him,  only  exposed  herself  to 
unnecessary  danger,  very  prudently  removed  her 
from  the  bed,  placing  the  clarionet  at  the  same  time 
beyond  his  reach,  assuring  her  that  should  he  be- 
come rational,  even  but  for  a  short  period,  the 
slightest  agitation  might  destroy  him. 

**  Jane,  go  home,'*  said  she ;  "  he  has  been  call- 
ing upon  your  name,  sometimes  praising,  and  at 
other  times  blaming  you. — Go  home,  dear ;  and  the 
minute  he's  able  to  speak  to  you,  we'll  send  for 
you.  It's  my  opinion  that  even  if  he  recovers, 
your  presence  would  be  too  much  for  him  till  he 
gets  a  good  deal  of  strength.  Never  did  I  know 
or  hear  of  a  heart  being  fixed  on  another  as  his  is 
on  you  and  George  Finlay.  Is  it  true  that  George 
is  courting  you  V 

"  It  is,"  replied  the  girl ;  "  but  it's  as  true  that 
I  never  loved  him,  and  above  all  men  I  ever  saw, 
he's  the  one  I  wouldn't  marry,  and  he  knows  as 


mneh.  It  was  my  intention,'^  she  added,  whilst 
her  tears  flowed  afresh,  *^  and  it  is  my  intention 
still,  if  he  should  recover,  to  take  my  lot  with  him 
that's  lying  in  the  miserable  state  before  us.  Oh, 
Mrs.  I^usey,  the  world  does  not  know  him  as  I  do; 
a  kinder  heart  and  a  sweeter  temper tlid  never  God 
give  to  mortal." 

The  good  woman  then  drew  her  gently  oat  of 
the  barn,  but  not  until  she  had  gone  over  again  and 
taken  his  hand  in  hers,  after  looking  upon  his  ivx 
at  the  same  time,  with  streaming  eyes  aod  a  break- 
ing heart. 

How  provident  and  considerate  is  affection,  aad 
how  quick  in  remembering  a  thousand  things  that 
tend  to  promote  the  welfare  of  what  il  Iotcs.  Ou 
simple  girl,  young  and  without  experience,  imme- 
diately sought  the  house  of  her  master  and  mis- 
tress, but  with  other  purpose  than  thai  suggested 
by  Lacey's  wife.  She  feared  that  the  bvy  mif  h: 
be  neglected,  or  whether  neglected  or  dch  that  his 
recovery,  which  was  nearly  hopeless,  would  be  ut- 
terly so,  if  medical  skill  were  not  provided ;  she 
accordingly  brought  her  master  and  mistress  asde, 
and  afler  tendering  her  humble  apology  for  the  ab- 
ruptne-ss  of  the  resolution  she  had  taken,  begged 
permission  to  leave  their  service,  and  to  draw  from 
their  hands  the  few  pounds  th^  had  been  kind 
enough  to  keep  for  her.  A  proposal,  so  stxaage 
and  unexpected,  naturally  excited  their  surprise 
and  curiosity,  but  the  maiden's  pure  heart  waseo&- 
scious  of  no  ill,  and  had  no  secrets' in  its  keepn^ 
for  which  she  might  feel  ashamed.  Her  story  vas 
accordingly  soon  told,  and  in  a  spirit  so  earnest  aad 
impressive  that  they  felt  themselves  anaUe  to  re- 
sist the  impression  she  had  made. 

'^  I  hope  that  what  I'm  doing,"  she  said,  ^  is  sot 
against  the  will  of  God;  and  if  the  world  ooBdeaa 
me  for  it,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  when  the  worid  vrss 
far  from  me,  he  was  all  I  had  in  it.  If  be  lires»  a 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think  that  I  did  it :  and 
if  he  dies,  I  cannot  blame  myself;  and,  besides,  12 
is  I  who  will  bury  him.  It's  only  a  mile  from  this  to 
where  the  doctor  lives.  I'll  go  there  and  bri^ 
him  with  me  to  see  him — and  now,"  she  cooiiBned, 
*'may  God  bless  you  both !  Except  from  him  and 
you,  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  receive  a  kind 
word.  I  was  an  orphan  and  received  orpbsas 
treatment ;  and  God  help  me,  I'm  likely  to  be  auae 
an  orphan  than  ever  if  be  leaves  me." 

Her  voice  failed  her;  so  having  received  the 
sum  due  to  her,  with  a  small  gratuity  as  a  proof  «f 
their  respect  for  her  character,  and  an  inviutioo  t« 
return  whenever  she  could,  the  devoted  giri  hsde 
them  farewell,  aod  with  a  troubled  heart,  soi^btthe 
residence  of  the  doctor. 

CHAPTER  VIL 
The  doctor  was  one  of  those  kind  men  and  eoii- 
nent  physicians,  whose  benevolence  was  eqaal  to 
his  skilly  and  whose  humane  visits  to  the  thresholds 
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of  the  poor  aod  neglected,  made  his  name  a  plea- 
ant  soand  in  their  ears.  He  was  at  home,  and 
when  Jane  entered,  saw  at  a  glance  by  her  agiliited 
featares  and  afflicted  manner,  that  some  claim  from 
ihe  destitate  was  about  to  be  made  on  his  humanity. 
A.fier  desiring*  her  to  sit  down,  he  inquired  in  a 
roice  whose  tones  were  gentle  and  benignant,  what 
t  wis  that  distressed  her.  '^  It  is  easy  to  see,^^ 
^d  he,  "  that  something,  my  poor  girl,  troubles 
:oa  much.     Is  there  any  one  belonging  to  you  ill  V 

With  difficulty  could  she  keep  her  voice  firm 
enough  to  speak ;  for  although  full  of  sorrow  before, 
he  kind  words  of  the  good  doctor  almost  over- 
powered ^er.  With  trembling  hands  she  pulled 
oat  her  little  purse,  and  with  a  doubtful  and  thnid 
look,  laid  down  a  guinea  on  the  table'. 

""I  don't  know,'*  ssCidi  shd,  "whether  that's 
eooflfh  or  not ;  I  never  heard  what  the  charge  is 
fnr  earing  a  fever.  But  if  it's  not  sufficient,  as  far 
as  all  I  can  give  may  go,  you  may  pay  yourself;'* 
ud  she  laid  down  the  little  purse  beside  the  guinea 
i;  she  spoke. 

7'he  doctor  smiled.  '*  But,  my  good  girl,  you 
iTJst  first  leli  me  who  is  sick.  What  is  your 
i3me,  and  who  are  year  parents  ?  And  tell  me  also 
'here  they  live,  for  perhaps  I  know  them." 

'^  I  h^ly  remember  my  parents,"  she  replied. 
'  I  am  an  orphan." 

The  doctor  immediately  thrust  back  the  money. 

*'  Well)  my  dear,  is  it  any  df  your  family  that  is 
ick  t" 

*'  I  hatvtf  liot  a  living  being  of  my  own  blood  that 

know  of  bat  myself,"  she  answered.     "  I  never 

IV  the  faee  of  a  relation,  nor  of  any  one  that 

ired  for  me  except  h'ua  that's  sick." 

Her  voice  quivered ;  but  she  soon  overcame  it  and 

roceeded, 

"^  He  is  an  orphan  like  myself,  and  has  no  friend 
sd  no  relation,  no  more  than  me.     I  am,"  said  she 
rth  hesitation,  "  the  only  friend  he  ever  had." 
Tbe  doietor  noticed  the  blush  with  which  this 
as  uttered,  and  began  to  perceive  that  the  orphans, 
)wever  hnmble,  were  dear  to  each  other. 
"*  VVell,  my  good  girl,  proceed,"  said  he. 
**  He  is  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am,"  she 
tntinued ;  **  for  he  has  been  blind,  sir,  from  the 
ne  he  was  six  months  old.     My  father  and  mo- 
er  had  no  child  but  me,  neither  bad  his  but  him, 
id  we  were  both  orphans  in  the  same  week,  when 
s  were  only  six  years  of  age,  but  then  he  was 
ind,  and  could  do  nothing  for  himself,  but  1  could 
>rk." 

"  Is  be  related  to  you  I" 
"  Not  by  blood,  sir." 
**  Is  be  by  marriage  V* 
*'  No,  sir ;  we  are  not  related  at  all." 
^' And  pray  how  does  it  comeHhat  you  feel  such 
I  interest  in  him  ?" 

"  111  Cell  yoQ  the  truth,-  sir ;  he  is  the  ordy  crea- 
rc  that  ever  loved  me,  or  felt  for  what  I  suffered. 


We  were  both  taken  in  by  two  families  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  and,  sir,  though  we  got  our  food  and  some 
clothing,  it  would  wring  your  heart  to  know  what 
we  had  to  bear.  Still  I  had  my  sight,  but  he — don't 
blame  me  for  crying,  sir.  We  were  always  to- 
gether, and  when  the  world  was  dark  to  us,  we  did 
not  care  so  long  as  we  had  one  another.  We  were 
very  poor,  sir,  and  suffered  much,  but  still  we  were 
happy — very  happy  ;  it's  now  I  feel,  sir,  that  we 
were — none  of  us  were  ever  sick  before." 

The  doctor,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  his 
hand,  rose  and  looked  out  of  the  window  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two ;  after  which  he  sat  down  and  cleared 
his  voice  before  he  resumed  the  conversation. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  of  yon  both. 
Do  you  not  live  in  the  village  of  D 1" 

"  We  do,  sir." 

''  He  plays  the  clarionet,  and  has  a  favorite  tune 
'  Bonnie  Jean !'  I  think  I  could  guess  why  that  is 
his  favorite,  and  I  think  if  I  missed  the  guess,  you 
could  set  me  right." 

"  I  could,  sir,"  said  the  artless  creature — ^**  I  am 
tbe  girt  h^  calls  his  borrnie  Jean." 

The  doctor  took  another  turn  or  two  across  the 
room ;  after  which  he  sat  down. 

''  That  is  enough,  my  dear  child — ^take  back  yoar 
money.  From  the  poor  orphan,  the  widow  or  the 
distressed,  it  is  my  rule  never  to  take  a  fee.  Put 
up  this  safely  in  your  pocket,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  shall  be  ready  to  accompany  yon." 

He  passed  out  of  the  room,  without  giving  her 
time  to  reply,  and  with  a  degree  of  interest  which 
he  had  seldom  felt,  prepared  such  medicine  as  he 
considered  best  adapted  to  relieve  the  orphan's  ill- 
ness. The  evening  was  advanced  when  they  reach- 
ed the  village.  Jane  felt  a  confident  hope  of  success, 
arising  more  from  tbe  d6ictor's  goodness  than  his 
skfil.  rier  hfeart  was  grateful  to  him;  for  in  cases 
of  that  nature  our  hopes  are  always  strongest  for 
those  to  whose  virtues  we  feel  attached ;  so  that, 
in  ^very  sense,  it  is  the  interest  of  medical  men  to 
be  benevolent  to  the  poor. 

Jane's  retutn  to  the  village,  accompanied  by  a 
physician  of  established  character,  appeared  in 
some  degree  unaccountable  to  those  who  had  not 
known  the  circumsta^nces  we  have  detailed  to  the 
reader.  One  good  effect  it  produced  in  her  own 
favor :-  all  hearts,  tutored  by  natural  feeling,  ac- 
knowledged this  beautiful  trait  of  attachment  to 
the  dying  orphan ;  and  when  she  expressed  her  un- 
alterable determination  to  abide  in  the  village  and 
tend  him,  when  her  attendance  might  be  necessary 
and  proper,  many  of  the  women  were  melted  even 
to  teaYs.  Lacey's  wife  insisted  that  she  should 
sleep  with  her  own  daughter ;  and  much  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  our  orphan  gitl,  this  arrangetnent  was 
decided  on,  not. only  with  the  consent  but  with  the 
express  desire  of  Lacey  himself. 

While  Jane  had  been  detailing  to  the  neijghbors 
the  resoluti<Ai  she  had  come  to  of  remaining  with 
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Martley  until  his  fate  should  be  known,  the  doctor, 
strode  by  the  extreme  misery  of  his  situation,  felt 
his  respect  heightened  for  the  considerate  girl,  who 
had  shown  such  an  instance  of  fearless  devotion, 
at  a  tune  when  the  timidity  of  youth  is  apt  to 
check  the  heart  by  a  fear  of  worldly  censure,  even 
when  its  wishes  are  on  the  side  of  virtue.  After 
examining  his  patient  he  found  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost  in  exercising  all  that  medical  skill  could 
accomplish  in  his  behalf.  The  boy's  chance  of 
recovery  was  but  slight,  and  indeed  it  would  have 
been  altogether  hopeless  had  the  docCor  been  called 
in  but  a  few  hours  later. 

Blood  letting  was  freely  and  copiously  resorted 
to  without  delay,  and  the  excellent  man,  with  his 
own  hands,  administered  the  medicine  which,  in 
anticipation  of  its  necessity,  he  had  brought  with 
him.  He  then  made  up  into  doses  that  which  he 
thought  necessary  in  his  absence,  with  strict  in- 
junctions that  it  should  be  administered  at  the 
proper  intervals,  and  concluded  by  giving  them 
particular  directions  as  to  his  general  treatment. 

**  I  shall,"  said  he,  **  send  more  suitable  medicine 
to  him  early  in  the  morning,  and  for  this  purpose 
some  of  you  must  be  with  me  about  seven  o^clock — 
not  later.  I  myself  will  call  to-morrow  at  two. 
And  now  let  me  beg  you  to  pay  every  necessary 
attention  to  this  poor  orphan — for  you  ought  to  re- 
member that  he  is  as  much  under  the  care  of  God 
as  any  of  yourselves.  I  do  not  wish  that  this  de- 
Yoted  and  admirable  creature,  humble  though  she 
be,  should  nurse-tend  him.  Get  one  or  two  old 
experienced  women  of  the  village  to  do  it — and 
say  that  I  will  pay  them  for  their  trouble — I  feel 
interested  in  this  utterly  friendless  boy's  recovery — 
and  if  be  does  recover,  he  will  owe  it,  under  the 
providence  of  God,  to  the  affectionate  girl  who 
made  me  acquainted  with  his  illness — another  day 
and  no  human  skill  could  have  saved  him ;  even 
DOW  his  recovery  is  not  certain.*^ 

"  Doctor,"  said  Lacey,  "  he's  in  good  hands,  for 
if  you  can't  bring  him  out  of  it,  who  canV 

"  Where  is  the  girl  V  inquired  the  doctor,  without 
noticing  the  compliment ;  *'  I  am  anxious  to  speak 
to  her." 

Upon  search  being  made,  Jane  could  not  be 
found ;  none  of  them  had  noticed  her  departure, 
nor  could  any  of  them  consequently  say  where 
she  might  be  sought  for. 

Twilight  was  now  near  closing  in ;  and  the  amia- 
ble doctor,  after  repeating  his  instructions  as  to 
their  care  and  treatment  of  poor  Martley,  rode  out 
of  this  poor  hamlet,  deeply  reflecting  upon  a  case 
that  had  brought  to  his  knowledge  a  history  of  two 
hearts,  which  so  strongly  justified  the  unparalleled 
beauty  of  God's  benevolence,  by  showing  that 
where  there  was  not  a  single  tie  arising  out  of  ar- 
tificial life  to  bind  those  beings  to  the  world,  the 
sweetness  of  sympathy  and  the  power  of  affection 
were  capable  of  producing  such  happiness  to  them- 


selves, as  wealth  and  rank,  knit  to  life  bj  &  thoa- 
sand  external  interests,  might  both  envy.  He  wu 
thus  proeeeding  in  a  strain  of  philosophy,  nracli 
too  tender  for  the  hardness  of  worldly  beam,  and 
had  repeated  the  poet's  beautiful  and  affecting 
sentiment — 

*'  bomo  sum 

£t  nihil  hamani  a  me  alienum  pulo  " 

when  a  female  figure,  which  he  inataotly  recog- 
nised to  be  that  of  Jane,  approached  him.  He  im- 
mediately slackened  his  pace,  and  io  a  voice  of 
kindness,  inquired  whither  she  had  been,  sddiDg 
also,  that  she  had  been  sooght  for. 

'^  I  left  them  to  meet  yon  on  the  way,"  sbe  re- 
plied ;  "  for  I  wished  to  hear  the  troth  aboot  Wil- 
liam. I  was  afraid,  and  I  am  afraid,  that  if  tky 
knew  he'd  die,  they'd  get  careless  aboot  him.  u 
few  people  wish  for  trouble  from  those  vbo  don't 
belong  to  them ;  a:nd  I  thought,  sir,  that  yoo,  on 
of  kindness  to  him,  maybe  told  then  that  he  W2s 
better  than  he  is ;  if  you  did,  sir,  oh,  let  me  bow 
the  truth  ;  for  indeed  my  heart  is  breakiog  vith 
the  doubt  that  is  on  my  mind  about  him." 

•*  Have  you  no  other  motive,  my  good  girl," 
inquired  the  doctor,  "  than  the  one  yoo  bate  jost 
given — I  mean  for  making  this  inqoiry  apait  frac 
the  villagers  t" 

Jn  fact,  the  good  man,  on  considering  a  nxxneot, 
could  not  avoid  thinking  the  question  somewfatt 
far-fetched, — a  surmise,  suggested  not  only  by  ite 
matter  of  it,  but  also  by  the  diffidence  and  hesita- 
tion with  which  she  spoke. 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  bat  corcied  hw 
face  with  both  hands,  and  sobbed  once  or  \^^ 
with  apparently  deep  and  almost  inepressible  gnef. 

**  Come,  come,"  said  the  doctor, "  this  is  weak- 
ness ;  coUect  yourself  and  be  calm." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  she  replied,  attempting  to  bf? 
herself  firm. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  other.  « if  there  is «! 
thing  that  weighs  down  your  spnits  independea'Jr 
of  this  boy's  illness,  you  may  safely  confide  it » 
me.  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  shall  at  least  keep  :t 
secret,  and  give  you  the  best  advice  in  my  po»^' 
or  send  you  to  those  who  may  be  better  qoalifie^^ 
dhrect  you.  Perhaps,'*  he  added,  after  reflect 
for  a  moment,  "ywi  had  better  pat  it  off  till  la- 
morrow,  when  you  can  see  my  wife,  to  whom  j*2 
may  speak  with  greater  ease  and  freedom. 

*'  There  is— there  is,"  she  replied.  "  Ob,tbfif 
is  one  thing,  sir,  on  my  mind— a  weight  thii  * 
never  felt  tiU  now — and  it's  crushing  my  ^^^""^ 
William,  dear  WiUiam,  I  now  see  that  I  negl^*J^ 
you  a  thousand  times  when  I  ought  not— a  t^*-* 
sand  times  when  I  might  have  been  kind  to  yoa^ 
and  what  makes  it  worse,  sir,  is,  that  I  havea  t  «je 
act  of  the  kind  to  bring  against  him." 

'*  Is  that  the  only  circumstance  tiwbles  yoo'- 
speak  candidly.^' 
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*'  I  will,  sir,'^  she  replied,  "  if  you  will  tell  me 
whether  he  is  likely  to  live  or  die." 

The  doctor  noticed  the  same  embarrassment  of 
manner  which  had  appeared  before,  and  felt  his 
mind  swayed  between  curiosity  and  concern. 

^'  I  shall  not  answer  that  question,"  he  returned, 
"  until  you  first  tell  me  why  you  put  it  with  such 
embarrassment  and  anxiety." 

**  If  I  thought  he  would  recover,"  said  she,  ab- 
stractedly, but  leaving  the  sentence  unfinished. 

"'  My  good  girl,"  observed  the  worthy  man,  "  this 
is  trifling." 

**  Then  I'U  tell  you  all,  sir,"  said  she ;  « I'll  tell 

TOO  all.     If  I  thought  he   couldn't  recover,  Td 

vi^ — I  wouldn^t  care,''  she  continued,  softening 

the  expression — ''  I  wouldn't  care  if  I  took  the 

sickness  from  him.     I  don't  wish  to  live   if  he 

goes ;  indeed  I'd  ratl^r  go  with ;  him  for  I  doubt, 

if  I  lived  for  twenty  years,  that  I'd  never  have  a 

happy  heart  more.     It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 

die,  too,  of  the  same  complaint  that  laid  my  poor 

boy  s  head  low ;  and  if  I  did-^and  if  I  do,  it  is  my 

iwish  to  sleep  with  him." 

"And  was  this,  my  poor  girl,"  said  the  doctor, 
^^  what  you  felt  so  anxious  to  communicate  to  me  V 
"  Xo,  sir,"  she  returned  ;  "  but  I  wished  to  know 
tie  truth — ^whether  he  can  recover  or  not :  if  I 
thought  he  would,  I'd  be  more  careful  of  myself; 
for  if  he  lives,  I  couldn't  bear  to  die." 

This  excellent  man's  eye  rested  on  her  with  an 
expression  of  benignant  enthusiasm  such  as  he  had 
leldom,  if  ever,  felt  to  such  excess  before. 

"  It  is  well  for  you,  my  girl,"  he  exclaimed, 
'  that  you  are  not  a  queen  ;  for  indeed  you  would 
ose  much — oh,  how  much  happiness  by  the  ex- 
rhange.  As  for  the  boy,  he  will  live.  The  God 
vho  has  placed  your  happiness  in  each  other,  and 
Qikes  it  to  flow  from  a  love  so  tender,  pure,  and 
leroted,  will  not  separate  you  so  soon." 

The   fervid    tone  which  marked  the  doctor's 
rords  brought  a  rapid  ecstacy  to  her  heart,  pro- 
onioned  to  the  depth  of  her  afiectioQ.     She  in- 
l-antly  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  with  clasped  hands 
Tid  upturned  eyes,  and  a  countenance  irradiated 
y  that  sudden  certainty  of  hope  which  binds  a 
leading  heart,  poured  forth  a  few  simple  words — 
OT  earnest  thanksgiving  to  God  ;  after  which  she 
>se,  and  pulling  the  little  purse  out  of  her  bosom, 
n«l  approaching  the  good  doctor,  placed  it  eagerly 
L  hid  hands. 
''Thanks  to  God  in  heaven,"  she  ejaculated  ; 
lie'U  live.     Keep  it,  sir — keep  it  all — I  may  have 
I  ore  for  you  before  I  die." 

Miviag  uttered  these  words  in  a  kind  of  grateful 
3.tisport,  she  literally  fled,  and  left  the  doctor  with 
i^  purse  in  his  hands  to  pursue  his  way  home- 
o-i-ds. 

**  There  is  a  lesson,"  said  the  worthy  physician, 

'^e  proceeded,  "  which  if  the  great  ones  of  the 

i^h  could  stoop  to  learn,  it  would  teach  them 


those  truths  by  which  their  pride  might  be  humbled, 
and  their  hearts  improved.     To  feel  convinced  that 
wealth  and  rank  are  but  poor  substitutes  for  virtue 
and  principle,  is  not  enough  for  those  who  think  of 
this :  virtue  and  principle  are  to  be  found  among 
the  high  as  well  as  the  humble ;  but  whilst  the 
great  look  down  upon  the  lowly  as  the  heirs  of 
wretchedness  and  misery,  and  find  upon  examina- 
tion that  those  whom  they  despise  are  happier  than 
themselves,  this — if  any  thing  can— ought  to  teach 
them  that  humility  which  proceeds  from  a  sense  of 
God's  goodness  in  equalizing  the  enjoyment  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions..    For  the  rich  to  know  this, 
is  to  know  that,  with  all  their  pomp,  the  poor  owe 
as  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the   Almighty  dis- 
penser as  themselves,  and  are  as  much  the  objects 
of  his  goodness  and  his  providence.     Woe  be  to 
the  great,  if  they  look  with  irreverent  contempt 
upon  those  who  hold  an  equal  place  in  the  affection 
and  bounty  of  their  common  father — thus  refusing 
to  acknowledge  that  they  are  brethren.     What, 
then,  after  all,  can  the  contempt  of  the  high  for  the 
low  be  called,  but  the  envy  of  life  against  the  jus- 
tice of  God,  and  the  malignant  rancor  of  hearts 
jealous  of  the  benignity  which  marks  his  dispensa- 
tions ?     The   same   truth,   alas !"    he  continued, 
'*  which  applies,  in  this  sense,  to  the  rich,  may  also 
apply  to  the  poor.     For  how  often  would  the  weal- 
thy wretch,  whom  the  poor  man  envies  in  his  equi- 
page, be  glad  to  change  hearts  and  hopes  with  the 
other  envious  being  who  covets  his  misery  because 
it  is  dazzling  and  splendid  V 

"  Pugh !"  said  he  aloud ;  **  how  is  it  that  this 
simple  girl  has  so  far  borne  me  away,  that  I  should 
forget  to  chide  her  for  the  crime  she  meditated,  by 
such  a  novel  species  of  suicide,  as  her  death  under 
such  circumstances  would  have  been  ?  Poor  thing ! 
had  she  known  it  to  be  a  crime,  I  feel  certain  she 
would  not  have  contemplated  it.  I  shall  point  it 
out  to  her,  however." 

Gentle  and  difiident,  but  calm  and  placid,  was 
the  deportment  of  the  messenger  who  came  for  the 
medicine  which  the  doctor  had  promised  to  send 
the  sick  orphan  on  the  following  morning.  Like 
Carmichael,  or  Kirby,  or  Marsh,  or  Graves,  or 
Stokes,  or  like  every  other  medical  man  of  emi- 
nence, he  had  been  long  up  before  she  made  her 
appearance. 

"  Well,  my  good  girl,"  said  he,  "  I  trust  you  are 
able  to  make  a  favorable  report  of  my  patient." 

"  I  can't  say,  sir,"  said  the  innocent  girl,  or  igno- 
rant if  you  will.  "  I  can't  indeed,  whether  he  is 
better  or  worse,  and  the  reason  is,  that  he  has  been 
asleep  almost  ever  since  he  took  the  medicine  you 
gave  him.  They  say  the  bleeding  did  much  for 
him." 

"  Keep  your  heart  up,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you 
have  brought  me  good  news  without  knowing  it. 
Here  is  the  medicine  I  promised  yesterday  to  send 
him— the  directions  are  on  it.     But  before  you  go. 
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let  P&3  tell  yoa  that — the — the  circamstance  yoa 
jnentioned  tp  me  yesterday  evening — I  mean  your 
striviog  U)  catch  the  fiever  that  you  might  die  with 
him— -was  the  deepest  crime  kpowQ  (o  religion/* 
The  girl  started  and  grew  pale. 
**  Yes,'*  said  he, "  you  may  start,  but  let  pie  ask 
foa  what  you  would  think  of  a  girl  who  would 
lake  poison  and  occasion  her  owja  death  V 
Jane  shuddered  and  said — 
"  But  why  do  you  mention  that  to  me,  sir  ?  sure 
I  had  no  thought  of  such  an  act  t" 

"Tis  the  same  crime,"  replied  the  doctor, 
'^  com^iitted  under  di^erent  circjimstances.  A  girl, 
suppose,  lays  violent  hsQds  op  herself;  another, 
like  you,  throws  herself  into  the  atmosphere  of  a 
cont^lous  fever,  with  the  intentioii  of  being  in- 
fected ;  and  if,  when  infected,  she  dies,  wha^  more 
did  the  other  do  by  cutting  her  throat  V* 

"I  see  it,  sir,"  said  she,  "I  see  it;  forgive  me, 
and  may  God  forgive  me; — but,  sir,  won't  you 
come  to  see  him,  for  he  may  get  worse  again  1  You, 
sir — Ob,  may  God  forgive  me  for  the  sin  I  was 
near  committing ;  but  indeed,  sir,  as  God  is  to 
judge  me,  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  light/* 

''  I  believe  you,  my  excellent  creature,*'  replied 
the  doctor ;  "  I  believe  you.  You  know  now  that 
to  do  such  a  thing  would  be  the  deepest  of  crimes ; 
and  that  I  am  certain  is  sufficient.** 

She  was  then  about  to  depart  with  the  utmost 
haste,  when  the  doctor  sai4 — 
*'  Not  so  fast — not  so  fast ;  here  is  your  purse.'* 
."  Ob,  siy,**  she  said— 

'*Girl,*'  said  the  doctor  perenjptorily,  "ypu 
MUST  take  back  your  purse,  otherwise  I  shall  de- 
cline seeing  your  patient  again;  and  think,'*  he 
added  with  a  smile,  "  what  you  would  do  then.** 

On  hearing  the  conditions,  her  hand  was  ear- 
nestly extended  for  it. 

'*  Oh,  sir,*'  said  she,  "  I*m  an  ignorant  girl,  but 

if  I  was  rich ** 

"Ay,  ay,'*  said  the  doctor,  "I  shoi^ld  nottl^en  com- 
plain of  my  fee ;  but  go  home,  I  will  see  your  patient 
soon.** 

It  has  been  said,  and  truly  too,  that  a  good  roan 
struggling  with  adversity  is  ^  sight  on  which  the 
gods  look  4own  with  approbation.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
an  object  of  much  dignity,  and  oflen  rises  to  that 
pitch  of  moral  grandeur  which  fills  the  whole  soul 
with  a  sense  of  his  greatness.  But  n^an  meets 
calamity  with  many  weapons;  woman  with  one 
only.  The  former  is  fortified  by  the  wisdom  of 
preceding  generations,  and  takes  in  as  his  allies 
ambition,  pride,  precept,  and  example,  and  that 
most  powerful  of  all,  the  nameless  principle  which 
resolves  the  contest  into  a  struggle  for  his  own 
good,  or  that  at  least  which  he  deems  to  be  so. 
But  woman,  her  sole  weapon  is  the  heart ;  her  sole 
aid,  its  affection.  Thus  suppqrted,  what  calamity 
will  she  not  overcome  ?  through  what  peril  will  sbe 
not  pass  1  what  sacrifice  will  she  not  make  \  Where 


is  there  such  humility,  such  meekness  and  purity 
as  she  presents  in  the  struggle?  or  when  the  da- 
racter  of  lier  auction  requires  it,  what  heroism 
and  magnanimity  flash  from  a  spirit  more  digoified 
and  invincible  than  that  of  a  thousand  wanionl 
The  heart  of  woman  alone  is  the  seat  of  true  cou- 
rage and  true  love ;  for  in  her  are  both  inseparable. 
And  what  is  there  in  roan  to  match  the  sorpissiBg 
loftiness  of  that  self-devotion  which  she  exhibits 
in  affliction,  or  to  rival  the  undying  beauty  of  tisst 
attachment  which  is  brighter  than  a  star  of  beafeo , 
for  no  cloud  can  for  a  moment  either  weakea  its 
lustre  or  pbscure  it  1  But,  alas,  many  a  bright  exam- 
ple of  all  that  they  cap  suffer  and  oTercome.paaes 
away   in  the  obscurity  of  their  humUe  lot ;  aBd 
many  a  Jane  lives  and  dies,  a  crown  to  the  giorr 
of  her  sex, — shedding  fragrance  like  ths  aosees 
flower  that  blushes  af^r  a^d  unknown  in  the  grcea 
vales  of  remote  life. 

The  good  doctor  paid  a  much  earlier  visit  to  he 
patient  than  he  had  promised,  and  foood,  that 
though  his  sleep  had  not  been  so  refreshing  as  be 
trusted  it  would  have  been,  yet  the  boy  was  never- 
theless somowbat  imprured  by  j^.  The  medicise 
he  hoped  would  operate  favorably,  and  altogether 
his  expectations  of  him  were  more  confident  tbaa 
before. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  at  any  leofth 
upon  the  painful  details  of  a  sick  bed.  Jane's  at- 
tention to  her  orphan-lover  was  close  and  affeetioe- 
ate  during  the  remainder  of  his  illness;  batfroa 
tl^e  moment  she  became  certain  of  his  recoTerj.it 
was  evident  that,  without  in  th^  slightest  degift 
abating  indispensable  care  and  tenderness,  sbe 
avoided  all  unnecessary  exposure  to  the  risk  of 
b^ng  smitten  by  the  contagion  of  his  maladr 
For  this,  the  reader  already  knows  the  beaeu^ 
affection  of  her  motive — ^*'  if  he  lived,  ^AecoaWa/. 
bear  to  die.'* 

He  did  live — a  week's  heavy  illness  passed  otn 
him  in  a  state  of  feverish  insensibility  to  ail  and  U) 
every  iVmg  about  him.  Often  had  he  in  the  r- 
vings  of  his  strong  disease  mentioned  Jane's  Bsoe. 
sometimes  under  the  influence  of  love,  and  at  ^ 
times  under  that  of  jealousy;  but  one  thing  *^ 
clear,  that  his  mind  clung  with  all  its  power  to  bf: 
imago,  whether  it  appeared  to  him  as  the  object  di 
hatred  or  affection.  The  doctor,  indeed.  vb@ff 
attendance  was  unremitting,  had  ordered  that  ^ 
two  nurses  whom  he  had  engaged  to  wateh  h^ 
should  prevent  Jane,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  povc> 
from  being  tpo  often  about  his  bed.  The  merce- 
nary spirit,  however,  is  never  faithful ;  and  tbe 
consequence  was,  that  until  his  obvious  and  daqi- 
fest  improvement,  she  was  his  anxious  and  onsiaB* 
bering  attendant.  When  the  calmness  of  tei^ 
returned  to  him,  Jane,  by  the  physician^s  expi^ 
commands,  was  restrained  from  appearing  beiore 
him  until  his  gathering  strength  might  enable  Lis 
with  safety  to  bear  ^e  agitation  of  her  being  io 
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lis  company.  At  len^h  the  period  arrived,  and 
the  doctor,  with  the  delicacy  of  a  man  who  under- 
stood the  human  heart,  desired  that  the  interview 
between  them  should  be  unattended  by  witnesses. 
Jine  accordingly  presented  herself  before  him  one 
morning,  when  his  reason  and  feeling  appeared 
capable  of  bearing  their  meeting  without  danger. 
Oo  hearing  her  voice,  the  hectic  of  a  moment 
passed  OTer  his  cheek — ^he  became  troubled,  and 
Ee  a  man  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  asked 
why  she  shonld  now  come  to  disturb  one  whose 
heart  she  had  been  the  means  of  breaking  1 

''I  hare  only  one  request,"  he  continued, '^  to 
make,  and  it  is,  that  if  you  can  ever  love  the  days 
ve  passed  together,  and  think  as  I  do  of  the  tears 
we  were  forced  to  sbed — and  they  were  sweet 
once— I  know  mine  were  so — oh,  if  you  can  re- 
member all,  you  will  never  come  near  me  again — 
if  joa  coold  feel  as  I  do,  you  would  understand 
me— hot  you  can't — ^you  can't." 

"William,"  said  the  girl,  "  what  is  your  opinion 
of  me!  It  must  be  bad  when  you  speak  as  you 
do." 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  '*  it  is  not ;  sometimes  I 
blame  you ;  but  then,  I  think  of  what  I  am,  and 
my  heart  gets  sore,    not   because  you  left  me, 

bat " 

l^t  paused  as  if  at  a  loss  for  words  to  complete 
the  sentence. 

**What  were  you  going  to  say  V  she  inquired. 

"  Not  because  you  left  me,  did  I  say  1  oh,  it  is — 
it  is;  my  heart  is  sore  and  crushed  on  that  account 
ooly,--you  were  all  to  me — for  from  the  time  I 
thooorht  you  loved  ma  until  I  found  that  you  could 
forsake  me,  there  was  nothing  to  trouble  me — every 
thing  about  me  was  happy.  It  was  then  I  used  to 
uiy  to  myself  when  going  to  you  and  coming  from 
fou— 'Iwant  to  know  nothing  more  now — Pve  got 
ny  si^ht — Fve  seen  the  sunJ*  I  thought  so  then, 
iwt  DOW  my  heart  is  darker  than  my  eyes,  for 
ibere's— there's  no  hope  in  it — no  hope." 

Nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  the  unbroken 
tttachmeot  which  she  had  always  borne  him,  could 
ure  kept  her  firm  under  this  pathetic  outpouring 
if  a  moomful  heart.  But  although  she  felt  that  a 
ew  minates  would  terminate  his  sorrow  on  her 
ccoont,  yet  with  the  ingenuity  of  woman's  ten- 
emess,  which  oflen  prolongs  a  lover's  sufferings 
^  the  contrast  of  unexpected  reconciliation  may 
roduce  at  once  a  fuller  vindication  and  a  greater 
leasure  of  happiness ;  we  say  with  this  view  she 
ermitted  him  to  go  on  in  the  melancholy  task  of 
."citing  his  own  despair. 

He  paused,  however,  for  weakness  prevented 
im  from  proceeding.     At  length  she  said — 
'*  Bat  why  do  you  blame  me,  William,  for  coming 
*  8oe  you  now  that  you  are  free  from  the  danger 
f  your  illness  1" 

*^0h,  Jane,  Jane,"  he  replied,  "how  much  does 
our  heart  differ  from  mine !    But  I  forget,"  he 


added,  "  I  always  speak  of  you  as  if  you  loved  me 
still.  If  you  were  sick — ^yes — in  plague  or  pesti- 
lence— ^I  would  be  at  your  bedside — now  that  I'm 
free  from  the  danger  of  my  illness  you  say,  but  not 
till  then.  Oh,  I  don't  know  how  you  could  be  what 
you  were  to  me  once  with  such  a  heart  as  I  fear 
you  have.  In  plague  or  pestilence,  I  would  nurse 
the  orphan  girl  through  all  her  sufferings  y  and  if 
she  died,  I  would  beg  of  God  to  take  me  rather  than 
that  my  lonely  heart  should  stay  here  behind  the 
young  creature  that  shared  with  me  all  the  good 
and  ill  of  an  unhappy  life.  Oh,  Jane,  all  that  and 
more  than  that  I  oould  do  for  you." 

Jane,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  speech,  had 
been  weeping ;  and  our  reader  will  at  once  see  that 
her  faithful  heart  was  touched  by  charges  which 
resulted  only  from  the  unconsciousness  of  the  in- 
valid's mind  during  his  illness. 

"  Ja^e,"  he  observed,  "  you  are  crying — but  do 
not ;  I  know  I  think  too  much,  and  too  oflen  of 
myself — and  of  all  I  feel  more  far  than  I  ought, — 
and  too  little  of  your  happiness ;  for  when  I  reflect 
upon  what  I  am,  surely  I  oughtn't  to  blame  you. 
It's  not  in  nature  for  you  or  any  other  to  love  one 
like  me — I  can  forgive  you  and  I  do ;  but,  as  I  said, 
all  I  ask  from  you  is,  never  to  come  near  me  more. 
If  you  ever  loved  me,  grant  me  this  ;  the  sound  of 
your  voice,  and  the  noise  of  your  foot,  and  the 
very  feeling  that  you  are  near  me,  fills  me  with 
grief,  and  weighs  down  my  heart  with  trouble  that 
I  can't  bear,  it's  an  humble  and,  God  knows,  a 
sorrowful  request  I  make  ;  but,  oh,  Jane,  promise 
never  to  come  near  me  again." 

**  Willy,"  she  replied,  "  I  cannot  promise  that ; 
but  ril  promise  never  to  leave  your  side  while  I  or 
you  have  life.  1  promise  to  go  step  by  step  with 
you  through  the  world,  and  to  stay  with  yon  and 
by  you  in  health  and  sickness — in  want  and  in  sor- 
row— ^in  all  that's  good  and  evil ;  your  own  Jane 
here  promises  never  to  leave  you  or  desert  you — 
and  when  I  fail  to  be  faithful  and  true  to  you,  may 
that  day  be  my  last." 

"What  is  this  1"  said  the  boy—"  What  does  it 
mean  ?   Don't  you  love  another  t" 

"  Never  for  a  moment,"  said  the  now  weeping 
girl,  "  was  my  heart  fixed  on  mortal  hut  yourself; 
my  fellow-servant  wanted  to  court  me,  but  I  told 
him  it  was  useless  to  think  of  it,  that  my  mind  waa 
made  up  in  favor  of  another ;  yet  still  he  persecuted 
me,  till  a  report  M^ent  abroad  that  we  were  court- 
ing— even  going  to  be  married." 

"  But  why  did  your  heart  beat  so  loudly  the 
Sunday  I  taxed  you  with  it  1" 

"It  was  alarm  that  came  over  me  when  I  saw 
that  you  had  heard  it,  and  I  was  frightened  at  the 
angry  temper  I  found  you  in.  No ;  as  God  is  to 
judge  me,  I  never — never  loved  mortal  being  but 
yourself." 

"  No,"  ho  murmured  to  himself,  "she  wouldn't 
tell  me  a  lie." 
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"  The  neighbors  all  know,'*  she  continued ,  "  that 
I  left  my  place  when  you  first  took  ill ;  and  al> 
though  you  had  two  nurses^  it  was  my  hands  that 
were  most  about  you — what  little  I  could  do  for 
you,  I  did — and  God  can  tell  that  it  was  with  a 
willing  and  a  heavy,  but  still,  Willy,  with  a  loving 
heart.  During  all  your  illness,  I  have  never  been 
from  you  till  these  two  days  that  the  doctor  wouldnH 
let  me  near  you — for  he  said  you  were  too  weak  to 
bear  it.  And  now,  Willy,"  said  she  affectionately, 
taking  his  hand^  "  do  you  think  you  ought  to  be 
still  angry  with  your  own  Janel" 

The  poor  youth  feebly  wafled  his  hand  as  one 
would  do  who  wished  to  enjoin  silence — then 
quietly  composing  himself  in  his  miserable  bed,  he 
remained  still  and  motionless  for  some  minutes. 
The  silence,  however,  was  too  painful  to  the  faith- 
ful girl  beside  him,  who  asked  in  tones  of  tender 
triumph  at  the  little  victory  she  had  gained  over 
him — 

"  William,  are  you  not  glad  t" 

She  had  scarcely  put  the  question,  however, 
when  a  quick  sense  of  something  undefined  and 
terrible  flashed  upon  her ;  she  looked  at  him,  but 
his  breathing  had  ceased,  his  pulse  was  gone.  A 
half-suppressed  shriek  escaped  from  her,  as  with 
pallid  face  and  trembling  hands  she  raised  him  a 
little  in  the  bed,  and  in  an  enthusiasm  of  frenzied 
affection  and  terror,  murmured  her  love,  called 
upon  his  name,  and  gave  way  to  language  that  fell 
little  short  of  distraction.  The  boy,  however, 
soon  recovered  from  the  insensibility  into  which 
such  an  unexpected  excess  of  happiness,  aided  by 
his  great  weakness,  had  thrown  him. 

**  This  is  you,  Jane  V  said  he  ;  ''  stop — is  it  true  1 
was  it  a  dream  1  Oh,  no — no,*'  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "  she  loves  me — ^she  loves  me." 

He  then  laid  his  head  over  on  her  bosom,  where 
without  uttering  either  word  or  exclamation,  *'  he 
wept — he  wept." 

Happy  pair  I  blessed  communion  of  hearts !  de- 
licious mingling  of  tears !  Away  with  embroidery 
and  pomp !  Away  with  the  fictions  of  life,  the  con- 
ventional hypocrisy  of  the  world  !  CouM  they  add 
to  such  a  scene  as  this  T  Or  do  the  uncorrupted 
hearts  of  our  humble  pair  feel  the  want  of  them, 
or  yearn  for  their  possession  1  No — ^there,  in  what 
will  be  termed  misery — ^in  a  position  of  life  beneath 
contempt,  they  want  nothing ;  their  happiness  is 
complete.  Weep  on,  then,  ye  happy  orphans,  weep 
on  ;  little  you  know,  and  it  is  better  that  you  should 
not,  how  much  those  who  despise  you,  might  envy 
you  the  tears  you  shed  and  the  transports  that  thrill 
your  hearts. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  Willy's  recovery 
was  rapid.  Youth  and  a  heart  at  ease  soon  re- 
stored him  to  his  health ;  and  once  more  was  the 
music  of  his  clarionet  heard,  and  again  did  the 
fiivorite  air  of  his "  Bonnie  Jean"  stream  across 
the  green  fields,  loading  the  twilight  air  with  its 


melody.  The  spirits  of  oar  happy  coaple  vera 
now  touched  with  a  sweet  serenity  that  won  the 
affections  of  all  who  approached  them.  Tk 
neighbors,  finding  that  the  lovers  had  appoioted  a 
day  for  the  solemnization  of  their  anion,  coDth- 
buted  every  thing  necessary  for  their  marriage 
dinner.  Jane's  little  purse,  in  which  she  foood  an 
additional  mark  of  the  doctor's  goodness  to  them, 
now  her  only  dower,  helped  to  famish  her  be> 
trothed  boy  with  the  first  new  soit  of  dotba  he 
had  ever  worn  since  his  infancy.  The  dita 
which  she  provided  for  herself  was  cheap  and  sim- 
ple as  his ;  for  she  knew  what  her  future  desHorio 
life  was  to  be,  and  that  the  plainest  apparel  vas 
that  which  suited  them  best.  In  six  weeks 
after  his  illness,  they  were  united  in  wedlock; 
in  other  words,  their  hands  only  were  jobed  by  the 
clergyman ;  as  for  the  union  of  their  hearts,  that 
had  taken  place  almost  as  far  back  as  their  nwoBO- 
ries  could  extend. 

The  wedding  was  held  in  the  inn,  or  rather  pub- 
lic hpuse  of  the  village,  where  the  neighbors  met 
as  a  testimony  of  their  respect  for  two  persons  who 
had  borne  their  hard  and  friendless  lot  with  sccb 
unostentatious  meekness  and  fortitude,  and  whose 
characters  were  so  pure,  inoffensive  and  irre- 
proachable in  the  eyes  of  those  that  knew  tbm 
best.  Their  wedding-dinner  was  plain,  hot  abtE- 
dant,  without  excess  or  unbecoming  indulgence  of 
any  kind.  Indeed  the  simplicity  of  virtue,  how 
little  soever  adorned  by  the  external  adrautagesof 
life,  or  the  embellishments  of  position,  aeTer  fell 
to  command  respect  from  all  who  approach  it 
Our  hero  and  heroine  felt  this  in  the  effect^  as  M 
their  guests  in  the  cause. 

A  happy  day  passed  ;  and  the  next  momisg  the 
orphan-bride  and  bridegroom,  unstained  bjcni* 
and  uncorrupted  by  the  pride  of  hfe,  awoke,  and  'A 
a  transport  of  innocent  spirits  found  their  lowij 
destinies  united.  Singular  indeed  was  this  uaioe 
of  our  young  and  solitary  couple,  and  severe  the 
prospects  which  life  presented  to  them;  buttker 
had  obtained  each  other ;  and  when  the  heart  is  ea- 
tisfied,  and  craves  hut  little,  it  is  an  easy  task  w 
reconcile  our  situation  and  our  wishes.  Is  ^«^ 
course  of  that  day,  taught  by  the  natural  iopdlse 
of  gratitude,  they  both  waited  upon  the  docta, 
whom  they  thanked  with  fervid  simplicity  for  ^'^ 
kindness  to  them  and  the  benevolent  interest  h* 
evinced  in  their  poor  condition.  They  thcosiitw 
their  plan  of  life,'  and  after  partaking  of  refi«*ii- 
roent,  and  experiencing  further  proofs  of  the  go^-y 
man's  bounty,  they  returned  to  the  village. 

The  conversation,  on  their  way  back,  was 
strongly  expressive  of  the  grave  and  contetnplitJ^« 
character  which  often  predominates  in  hearts  w 
strongly  imbued  with  the  enthusiasm  of  affe<^Ji<>''- 
The  tranquil  melancholy  of  William's  icmperaiBcaJ 
was,  indeed,  such  as  veils  dark  feeling  and  immou- 
ble  attachment.     Nor  did  hcr's  differ  much  fttw  Jt 
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Equally  clear,  yet  not  so  deep,  quite  as  resolved 
lod  firm,  bat  more  susceptible  of  that  lighter  play 
vhich  arises,  not  from  better  temper,  but  better 
spirits,  Jaoe  was  in  truth  possessed  of  every  quality 
calculated  to  sympathize  with  a  heart  so  finely 
moved  by  all  the  gentle  stirrings  of  our  nature. 
Perhaps  the  basis  of  their  temper  and  disposition 
had  been  originally  the  same,  though  in  after  life  the 
physical  darkness  of  the  boy  had  thrown  a  deeper 
shadow  over  his  spirit.  We  will,  however,  enter 
00  farther  into  this,  bat  detail  part  of  their  conver- 
sation while  retaming  to  their  native  hamlet. 

**  Jane,''  said  her  young  husband,  "  how  do  you 
feel  DOW  that  we're  leaving  the  place  where  we 
spent  all  our  life,  and  going  to  try  a  world  we  know 
BO  little  about  r* 

"I  feel  glad,"  she  replied,  "but  a  little  fear 
too— it  may  be  hard  with  us.  I'm  not  thinking  of 
myself  now,  but  of  you  ;  but  still  I'm  more  glad 
than  any  thing  else — for  go  where  I  may,  won't  I 
have  yoa  with  me  ?  I  can  do  more  for  you  now 
than  I  could  before  we  were  married." 

"  That's  true,  and  I  feel  glad  too  that  you'll  never 
leave  me ;  but  still,  Jane,  I  feel  sorry  almost,  yet 
it's  not  painful  what  I  feel,  nor  it's  not  unpleasant, 
hot  still  it's  like  sorrow." 
"  Bat  why  do  you  feel  so,  Willy  dear  1" 
"  Why,  I'm  thinking  that  I'm  going  away  from 
the  people  and  the  place  that  I  know,  and  my  heart 
turns  to  them  more  now  than  it  ever  did ;  even 
Philip,  I  like  better  now  than  I  ever  rememberi  and 
bis  wife  too,  and  all  of  them." 

**But  you  know,  Willy,  we  couldn't  stay  here." 
*^  I  know,  dear,  we  couldn't,  and  I  believe  that's 
principally  what  makes  me  sorry.  There's  places 
here,  Jane,  that  I  must  go  to,  till  I  walk  over  them, 
and  linger  about  them,  and  think,  Jane — and,  Jane 
dear,  will  you  not  ask  to  come  with  me  1  but  let 
roe  stroll  by  myself  from  one  place  to  another,  just 
at  my  leisure,  for  I  don't  know  how  it  ia,  but  when 
I  think  of  them,  especially  of  one  place,  my  heart 
U.  full." 

^  William,  did  you  ever  hate  any  thing  in  your 
life  ?" 

*'  Hate!  why  what  would  I  hate?  Let  me  see — 
[  did — I  hated — ^no — I  was  only  angry  witb  Philip's 
wrife  for  a  thing  she  tbrew  in  my  teeth  about  you ; 
ltkI  I  hated  yourself  I  believe — no — I  don't  think — 
ret  I  can't  say  I  did  hate  you,  Jane.  But  then  I 
o-ved  you  at  the  same  time  as  much  as  ever — 
octeed,  I  think  more." 
^  And  is  that  all !" 

^'  No,"  he  replied,  standing  still,  while  a  mo- 
:»^-otary  gloom  feel  upon  his  features.  "  1  hated 
'^<>jrge  Finlay — hated — ^that's  nothing — ^no,  no, 
}*^  n  second  thoughts,  I  never  haled  any  one  but 
*»^  ; — hated! — no,  no,  it's  well  for  him  now  that  I 
i  Av't  get  my  hands  into  his  heart.  Isn't  it  strange, 
a.cae,  that  though  I  hated  you  sometimes,  yet  it 
n^t  as  I  bated  him.    Although  1  hated  you,  I 


wasn't  nor  I  couldn't  be  angry  with  you,  for  what  I 
thought  you  did.  Well,  no  matter ;  now  it's  all 
gone,  and  J  neither  hate  him  or  like  him.  I'll 
never  like  him." 

"But  when  will  we  leave  this  place,  and  go, 
Willy  V 

"  Tve  fixed  upon  the  day  afler  to-morrow.     I'll 
take  leave  of  Philip,  and  the  rest,  then  walk  about 
the  places  I  like  for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
the  next  morning  we'll  go." 
"We'll  surely  do  well,  I  hope,  Willy  I" 
"  I  hope  so ;  but,  Jane  dear,  there's  a  tiling 
troubling  me,  that  I  didn't  tell  you  yet«" 
"And  what  is  it  1" 

"  I  won't  mention  it  now,  and  don't  ask  me — but 
whatever  it  is,  it  makes  my  heart — it — oh,  Jane,  I 
love  you  beyond  all  belief  when  I  think  of  it.  I'll 
tell  you  soon,  but  don't  ask  me  yet." 

Having  now  reached  the  village,  and  called  upon 
several'  of  their  neighbors,  the  day  drew  to  a  close, 
and  they  retired  to  their  apartment  in  the  small 
inn  of  the  hamlet.  Willy  the  next  morning  was 
more  silent  than  usual ;  and  his  sightless  counte- 
nance, placid  as  was  its  habitual  expression,  struck 
his  wife  as  if  shaded  by  that  mournful  serenity 
which  uniformly  marked  the  workings  •f  his  heart 
when  influenced  by  tenderness  and  sorrow.  Afler 
breakfast  he  begged  her  to  permit  him  for  a  little 
time  to  go  out,  after  which  they  could,  he  said, 
proceed  together  and  bid  their  friends  fanrewell. 
This,  of  course,  was  complied  with  unreluctantly  ; 
and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  he  returned 
again,  and  sat  silent  for  some  time,  stilj  evidently 
laboring  under  deep  but  suppressed  feeling. 

"  Jane,"  said  he,  "  I  could  never  think  it — ^but 
he  cried — he  cried — as  they  all  did  when  they 
found  that  I  was  about  leaving  them.  It'tf  true,  Jane, 
he  cried,  and  bitterly  too,  and  begged  my  pardon  for— ' 
but  no  matter^— they're  in  great  distress  now,  and  1 
can't  help  *.hem." 
"  Who,  dear ;  who  are  you  speaking  of  V 
"Philip,  Jane — Philip — can  I  forget  how  he 
distressed  himself  by  keeping  me  1  He  was  roughr, 
I  know,  but  then  his  heart  was  never  bad — and  it 
was  poverty,  Jane,  made  him  harsh  to  me." 

"  Poor  Philip,"  said  Jane,  the  tears  starting  to 
her  eyes ;  "  and  he  did  cry  when  he  found  you: 
were  going  at  last  1" 

"  They  kissed  me  all  when  I  was  leaving  them, 
even  PhiHp  himself,  and  I  felt  his  tears  upon  my 
cheeks — he  said  they  were  much  distressed  of  late, 
particularly  since  they  put  me  out,  and  begged  me 
to  bless  them  and  forgive  them  before  I'd  go.  I 
blessed  them — I  blessed  them — Jane,  ray  heart  is 
very  sorrowful — bless  them,  dear;  let  us  kneel 
down  and  bless  them  together." 

They  then  called  upon  the  villagers,  of  whom 
they  took  leave ;  after  which  William  desired  Jane 
to  bid  farewell  to  Philip's  family,  whilo  he  went  to 
mutter  his  wayward  fancies  among  those  indistinct 
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scenes  within  which  he  bad  hitherto  felt  the  lights 
and  shadows  which  flitted  over  his  happy  but  me- 
lancholy destiny. 

Slowly,  and  in  a  mood  of  deep  meditation,  did  he 
pass  over  scenes  wliich,  known  to  him  as  they 
were  only  through  the  dim  medium  of  a  limited 
sense,  were  not  the  less  calculated  to  touch  his 
heart  or  impress  his  fancy  by  the  mysterious  and 
visionary  character  which  his  blindness  imparted 
to  them.     He  stood  among  them,  or  passed  from 
one  wdl  known  spot  to  another  wHh  feelings,  sin- 
gular, not  so  much  by  their  own  nature,  ss  by  the 
position  in  which  his  darkness,  his  past  love,  and 
foregone  life  had  placed  him.     Mild,  and  tender, 
and  beautiful  were  ihe  emotions  which  came  over 
him  as  he  mused,  and  often  at  that  moment  did  the 
long  slumbering  desire  after  the  glorious  gifl  which 
had  been  denied  him,  move  his  soul  with  a  yearn- 
ing for  a  sight  of  the  fields,  and  streams,  and  glens 
with  which  he  had  hitherto  held  a  communion  as 
with  things  whose  beauty  was  veiled  in  darkness. 
But  the  dearest  association  of  all  was  that  arising 
from  his  love,     lliis,  hidecd,  wses  the  inward  light 
which  made  every  field,  and  bank  and  copse  about 
him  visible  to  his  heart ;  and  fair  and  serene  for 
him  they  sh^ne  in  a  radiance  more  lovely  than  the 
sun's.     His  young  bride's  voice — for  that  is  the 
personal  image  of  the  absent,  so  to  speak,  which 
is  ever  most  familiar  to. the  blind — its  soft  and  lute- 
like tones,  immediately  seemed  to  breathe  from 
every  spot ;  his  mind  became  lit ;  the  dream  of  his 
afifection  stole  over  him ;  its  history  returned ;  and 
as  she  was  the  spirit  which  the  light  of  his  vision 
surrounded,  so  did  the  ecstasy  increase,  until  he 
imagined  that  every  scene  around  him  murmured 
music,  and  that  music  the  voice  of  his  ''bonnie  Jean." 
But  this  passed  away  after  a  time;  for  he  remem- 
bered that  he  came  to  bid  them,  as  the  only  friends 
from  whom  he  had  derived  unmingled  pleasure,  a 
farewell,  which  a  mind  like  his,  tinged  with  natnral 
melancholy,  imagined  might  be   the    last.     His 
words,  on  passing  awdy  from  them,  were,  though 
simple,  extremely  affecting. 

'*  Farewell,'^  said  he,  "  your  orphan  boy  bids  you 
farewell ;  my  heart  is  sunk  when  I  think  that  I 
must  leave  you,  never  maybe,  to  come  among  you 
again— 

'For  we'll,  maybe,  retarn  to  Lochaber  no  more*.'  " 

There  was  now  btft  one  other  spot  he  had  lo 
visit,  and  to  this  he  slowly  directed  his  steps.  Our 
reafiers  will  easily  apprehend  that  we  mean  the 
last  bed  of  those  parents  whom  he  had  never  for- 
gotten. But  his  heart,  though  saddened  by  natural 
regret  at  leaving,  it  might  be  for  ever,  the  scenes 
of  his  youth,  was  yet  happy  even  to  overflowing- 
still  was  the  humble  grave  of  his  father  and  mother 
an  object  which  occupied  a  strong  hold  upon  his 
afifections ;  for  he  could  not  forget  how  often  the 
harshness  and  stem  treatment  he  received  had 


driven  him,  in  the  absence  of  other  firieods,  to  carry 
his  early  and  touching  Borrows  to  thit  belored 
place,  and  pour  forth  his  complaint,  u  it  wen,  to 
the  very  dost. 

Here  he  sat  for  some  time  in  silence ;  after  which 
he  gently  ran  his  hands  over  the  grave,  then  pused 
for  a  space,  and  again  repeated  the  former  aetioo. 
He  arose  and  proceeded,  still  with  a  dow  pace,  to 
the  public  house,  where  he  foand  bis  Jaoe  await- 
ing him. 

And  now  came  the  moment  when  our  friendles 
couple  were  to  commence  their  mdaocholj  itn?- 
gle  with  life ;  to  enter  upon  a  woild  in  which  (bej 
had  no  friend ;  and  from  which  they  could  eipeet 
no  sympathy.  Well  it  was  for  them  thai  thcii 
knowledge  of  it  was  limited,  otherwise  it  vooid 
have  been  an  era  in  their  existence  deeply  aid 
painfully  calamitous.  As  it  was,  howerer,  they 
felt  depressed;  but  this  proceeded  rather  from tbe 
remembrance  of  what  had  passed,  than  from  a  dis- 
tinct apprehension  of  that  which  lay  befuie  thea. 
With  respect  to  Jane,  this  was  paiticolariy  tne, 
for  we  must  admit  that  Willy,  as  the  reader  rjl 
presently  see,  caught  that  boding  preseotimeDi  of 
the  future  which,  under  the  circamstaoeesr  «ib  ^ 
be  naturally  expected  from  him,  independeotk  of 
a  temperament  so  melancholy.  Jaoe  awi  be  ti 
length  rose,  and  avoiding  the  street  of  their  oaQre 
hamlet,  passed  by  a  short  bridhe-waj  ool  to  tbfi 
road,  both  silent,  hand  in  hand,  and  Jane  io  tears. 

"  Jane,"  said  her  husband,  "what  makeayoo  err'" 

**  Isn't  it  natural,"  she  rephed,  "  when  I'm  leav- 
ing the  only  place  and  the  only  people  I  eter 
knew.    One  can't  help  it," 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  they  cannot  IH  phj  ^ 
tune  before  I  leave  them  altogether— my  hearts 
full,  too,  with  many  thoughts,  but  there's  of 
thing  troubles  mehs  BMre  thaai  leaviDg-*-alth<K# 
that  gives  me  an  aching  heart  too.**  He  thes  ^ 
down  on  the  green  ditch  that  enclosed  the  rod; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  inhabitants  of  thehain^ 
were  struck  by.  the  singnlar  pathos  which  » 
poured  into  the  mournful  and  sorrow-stnick  toiw 
of  "  Lochaber  no  more."  Jane  felt  the  full  fe« 
and  sad  propriety  of  the  air ;  and  with  tears  is  bff 
eyes  joined  him  in  a  single  line — 

"And  well,  maybe,  return  to  Lochaber  no  west 

For  a  longer  space  than  is  osoally  allowed » 
a  single  tune,  did  William  dwell  upon  this:it 
length  the  music  became  broken,  and  lesuoed' 
again  became  broken — and  finally,  with  an  expr^ 
sion  that  was  abrupt  and  troubled,  altogether  eea** 
The  poor  youth  called  his  wife  to  his  side,  W  •«• 
head  against  her,  and  tears,  which  he  seMoo  sbei 
fell  rapidly  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  roe  why  I  cry,  Jane,''  said  K 
before  she  had  time  to  inquire.  "I  havedonf* 
wrong  thing  to  you — a  thing  that  lies  heaTVOomy 
conscience  and  heart." 
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"  No,  indeed,  WiiUam,"  replied  his  wife,  "  you 
never  did ;  as  for  what  yoa  heard  and  suspected 
aboat  my  marriage  with  that 


"  Oh,  DO,  no,^*  he  returned ;  *'  not  that — not  that, 
hut  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  getting 
mj  bread  by  my  clarionet,  for  I*m  blind ;  but  when 
I  think  that  I  have  brought  you  to  beg  for  life,  and 
when  I  know  that  you  would — ^yes — ^yes,  be  a 
happy  woman  in  your  own  house,  and  now  all  I 
have  for  you  i»  beggary — beggary  !*' 

"  William,"  she  replied,"  **  that's  your  heart — 
ibe  goodness  of  your  heart,  I  know  it — but  listen 
to  me.    If  you  had  gone  upon  the  world  and  left  me 
behind  you,  I  donH  think  that  your  own  Jane  would 
ever  more  have  known  a  happy  day.    No,  William, 
I  took  my  choice,  and  that  choice  was  to  stay  by 
your  side  through  good  and  evil,  and  through  all 
the  trials  of  this  life  to  guide  you,  and  love  you, 
and  assist  you  in  whatever  your  poor  girl  could  do 
for  you;  and,  William,"  said  she,   placing  her 
cheek  against  his,  speaking  too  in  tones  that  ba- 
nished all  sorrow  from  his  heart,  ^'  I  am  happier  a 
thousand  times,  to  beg  by  your  side,  than  I  could 
ever  be  in  any  state  of  life,  where  you  would  not 
be  with  me." 

The  soul  of  the  blind  boy  was  once  more  filled 
^ith  light,  a  sense  of  full  and  unalloyed  happiness 
came  upon  him  and  his  young  wife.  They  arose, 
and  without  a  wish,  without  a  fear,  proceeded, 
'with  hearts  which  thousands  might  envy,  to  beg 
thtir  bread  through  that  world,  which  is  ever  harsh 
and  crael  to  the  unfortunate.  The  boy's  mind  was, 
however,  still  busy ;  again  he  tuned  his  clarionet, 
a.Qd  his  heart  burned  with  irrepressible  love  to  his 
faithful  bride.  As  they  proceeded,  he  again  put 
ihe  instrument  to  his  lips,  and  far  over  the  silent 
Sclds  about  them,  was  heard  that  sweetest  and 
uiost  sorrowful  of  all  melodies,  the  Irish  air  of 
''^  Shall  agra,"  or  "  Travel  with  me,  my  love;"  the 
c  iquisite  tones  of  which  were  also  heard  in  the 
6-iJiage,  until  they  died  away  in  the  distance. 
"Ttas  was  the  last  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
m^e  heard  of  the  orphans  during  a  lapse  of  years. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Never  within  the  whole  circle  of  literature  were 

k^ro  and  heroine  so  humble  as  ours ;  yet  such  as 

hiey  are,  have  we  conducted  them  to  that  state  of 

fe  where  little  is  left  for  description.     Our  rea- 

ers  now  begin,  we  imagine,  to  recognise  them. 

Tsmbly  and  unassumingly  did  they  pass  through 

very  town  of  note  in  the  kingdom — ^he  ever 

.>«3cfaed  with  melancholy,  playing  as  best  he  might 

fXm  his  clarionet,  and  she,  the  patient  partner  of 

^   sorrows,  always  at  his  side.     Alms  they  never 

!»^^ed,  for  such  had  been  the  resolution  come  to  by 

r>Vb  on  the  first  day  after  their  entering  upon  the 

orld. 

The  dress  in  which  William  had  been  joined  to 


his  modest  girl,  was  a  model,  without  variation,  of 
all  he  wore  during  the  thirty-five  years  they  lived 
together.  No  remonstrance  could  induce  him  to 
change  it. 

"  Don't  ask  me,"  he  would  reply,  when  about  to 
purchase  a  new  one.  **  There  is  only  one  dress  I 
like.  I  know  who  bought  it  for  me,  many  a  year 
ago,  and  I  know  why  I  like  it  now.  That  dress 
was  my  first,  and,  except  the  coffin,  it  will  be  my 
hist." 

It  was,  indeed,  very  simple,  and  very  well  known 
to  our  readers;  a  blue  coat,  red  waistcoat,  cordu- 
roy small  clothes,  and  blue  stockings,  to  which  if 
we  add  a  Scotch  bonnet,  the  apparel  of  our  hero  is 
complete.  We  said  just  now,  that  he  passed 
through  every  town  of  note  in  Ireland,  we  might 
also  add  Scotland,  and  the  north  of  England. 
Hand  in  hand  have  they  been  seen  to  go  together, 
but  in  no  instance,  as  we  have  said,  were  they 
ever  known  to  solicit  remuneration  for  their  rude 
and  simple  melody.  If  it  came  spontaneously  it 
was  accepted  with  gratitude.  So  striking  indeed 
and  so  uniform  was  their  appearance,  that  artists 
have  painted  them,  and  more  than  once  have  we 
ourselves  seen  their  characters  assumed  at  a  fancy 
ball,  where  their  meekness,  dress,  manner,  and  the 
husband's  style  of  playing,  were  successfully  imi- 
tated. 

The  long  lapse  of  their  married  life  resembled 
an  unbroken  strain  of  their  own  music,  or  like  the 
small  mountain  burn  which,  in  its  early  progress, 
is  opposed  by  rocks,  and  rifts,  and  projections,  un- 
til it  reaches  the  meadows  and  plains,  when  it 
glides  onwards  with  a  smooth  but  lonely  murmur, 
ever  making  melody  as  it  goes  along.  To  them, 
life,  indeed,  gave  all  they  expected  from  it ;  their 
wants  were  few  and  easily  gratified,  their  habits 
simple,  and  their  hearts  contented.  One  thing,  it 
is  true,  surprised  Jane  not  a  little,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  our  readers.  Her  husband*  expressed 
no  wish  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  early  life ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  urged  to  it  by  his  wife,  he 
mildly  declined,  assuring  her  that  he  had  a  dis- 
relish against  it  which  he  hoped  a  few  years  would 
enable  him  to  overcome.  Nor  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  hamlet  less  amazed  at  their  neglecting 
to  reappear  among  them.  Some  attributed  this  to 
shame,  and  others  to  a  recoUection  of  the  hard 
usage  they  had  received  while  young ;  but  none  of 
them  were  capable  of  tracing  their  absence  to  its 
proper  motive.  PhUip  could  not  at  all  compre- 
hend it,  for  as  he  and  the  orphan  parted  not  only 
with  affection,  but  as  the  reader  knows,  with  tears, 
so  he  could  not  imagine  that  any  cause  but  death 
alone  could  or  would  have  detained  him  away  so 
long.  This  poor  man  and  his  family  were  very 
liable  to  impressions  which,  in  minds  composed  of 
equal  good  and  evil,  may  not  be  improperly  termed 
the  superstition  of  humanity.  Humble  as  his  cir- 
cumstances were  during  the  orphan's  miserable  so- 
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journ  with  him,  yet  afler  the  boy*8  departure  they 
became  gradually  worse,  until  it  would  be  indeed 
difficult  to  find  a  more  pitiable  instance  of  naked- 
ness, famine,  and  general  destitution  than  they 
presented.  Persons,  however,  in  their  condition, 
and  with  minds  so  constituted,  are  always  disposed 
to  impute  their  distress  to  any  other  cause  than 
the  right  one.  In  this  ease  they  looked  upon  the 
woeful  decline  of  their  circumstances  as  a  judicial 
punishment,  inflicted  upon  them  in  consequence  of 
their  conduct  towards  the  poor  orphan.  This  opi- 
nion baring  gained  ground,  of  course  relaxed  their 
exertions,  and  caused  them  to  belieye  that  no  in* 
dustry  on  their  part  could  evade  the  fate  which 
had  fallen  upon  them.  Philip's  wife  was  a  living 
memento  of  his  offences  against  the  fatherless,  and 
a  daily  record  of  the  blow  he  bad  inflicted  on  the 
blind.  To  this  she  ascribed  all  they  had  suffered 
since  his  departure,  for  as  she  told  him — 

"  DidnH  I  say  at  the  time,  they  never  came  to 
good  that  raised  a  hand  or  struck  a  blow  against 
them  that  God  prevented  from  being  able  to  de- 
fend themselves?" 

''  I  know  it's  true,"  replied  Phflip ;  **  and  Pd 
give  the  world  it  had  never  happened — and  that 
we  bad  treated  him  with  more  kindness  :  but  we're 
suffering  for  it." 

"  Well,"  said  the  wife,  "  it's  better  to  suffer  in 
this  world  than  the  next." 

"  That's  true,"  observed  her  husband,— "though, 
God  knows,  I've  repented  for  the  blow  and  every 
thing  else  this  many  a  day.  Even  when  he  was 
leaving  us,  I  felt  cut  to  the  heart  on  thinking  of  it. 
If  we  could  only  see  him  and  get  his  forgiveness 
we  might  do  better  in  the  world.  If  I  knew  where 
he  was,  I  wouldn't  scruple  to  go  to  him;  it  might  be 
the  means  of  taking  the  curse  off  us." 

"  It's  hard  to  say  where  he  is  now,"  said  the 
vrife.  "  It's  my  opinion  he's  dead — and  if  he  is, 
God  help  us." 

*'I'm  afraid  he  is,  too,"  said  the  husband; 
'*  nothing  else  would  detain  him  from  the  place. 
I  know  how  he  loved  the  fields,  and  glens,  and  lit- 
tle green  spots  he  used  to  be  wandering  about.  I 
doubt  you're  right ;  nothing  but  death  would  keep 
him  away  so  long." 

Such  was  the  superstition— ^beautiful,  it  is  true, 
taken  as  a  simple  impression — under  which  these 
poor  people  suffered  their  minds  to  sink,  and  their 
energies  to  slumber.  Had  their  circumstances  in 
life  improved,  it  would  not  have  been  felt,  nor 
very  possibly  remembered  at  all;  but  in  proportion 
as  their  misery  increased,  that  weakness  of  mind 
which  is  ever  the  recipient  of  such  opinions,  dis- 
posed them  to  attribute  their  penury  to  a  cause 
which,  whilst  it  satisfied  themselves  to  know  it, 
palliated  their  own  want  of  industry. 

The  foregoing  conversation  took  place  better 
than  six  years  after  our  orphans'  departure  from 
the  hamlet,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 


Philip's  famDy,  considering  themselves  u  devoted, 
lay  like  drift  upon  a  riirer,  without  struggle  ot  ef- 
fort to  escape  from  misery,  until  they  found  tbem- 
selves  upon  the  point  of  actual  begguj. 

One  day  Philip  sat  among  them,  sad  and  gloomy: 
hunger  had  pinched  himself,  his  wife,  sad  chil- 
dren, even  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  hod- 
lord  had  that  morning  seized  upon  his  pig  and  such 
miserable  furniture  as  his  cottage  contained.  Wbit 
was  he  to  do  for  them  except  to  beg  «r  st^l  sr 
how  procure  them  a  morsel  of  food  1  After  &  loof 
silence  he  at  length  rose  up  in  a  dark  deteimiiMd 
mood,  and  exclaimed — 

'*  Have  patience,  all  of  you—have  patience,  yw 
will  have  enough  and  more  than  enongh  to  eat  be- 
fore midnight.  Come  what  may  I  can't  nor  I 
won't  see  you  starve  before  my  face— hare  pa- 
tience." 

The  wife,  feeble  and  staggering  for  vant  of 
food,  approached  him,  and  laying  her  band  opoo 
his  own,  exclaimed— 

"  Philip— Philip,  you  won't— let  us  die,  bot  let 
us  not  bring  shame  upon  ourselves.  Die!  do, 
Philip,  let  us  beg ;  better  peoide  have  been  hioBgto 
to  it — or  if  you  don't  like  it,  I  and  they  eaa  (^ 
out.  The  charity  of  the  neighbors  will  nnlf 
keep  life  in  us." 

Philip  flung  her  off.  "  Let  me  alone,"  said  ht- 
"  let  me  alone.  I'll  have  no  begging  for  this  day 
at  least ;  I  won't — ^I  can't  see  diem  die." 

The  wife  staggered  back,  but  caught  a  pn? 
which  supported  the  roof  of  the  hovel.  She  knew 
her  husband's  temper,  however,  and  vas  i^ 
After  a  little  time  she  arose,  and  taming  apt^ 
skirt  of  her  gown  as  a  cloak  over  her  bead  lad 
shoulders,  told  Philip  she  was  aboot  to  go  out 

Philip,  whom  distress  had  driven  to  extmonj. 
instantly  closed  and  barred  the  door. 

"  No,"  said  he,  «  there  must  be  none  of  tbiH 
111  have  no  going  out,  no  beggary." 

The  poor  woman  sat  down,  and  the  ootcrr  a 
her  children  caused  her  to  weep,  as  mtSi  vitb  tbA 
as  for  them. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  the  day  ootil  dost 
Philip  still  stern  and  resolute  in  the  gloomy  deter- 
mination  he  had  made.  Oflen  did  the  poorii^ 
attempt  to  remonstrate,  but  as  often  was  ^  c^ 
short  and  silenced  by  a  fierce  oath  aad  a  foii^ 
stamp  of  his  foot  upon  the  floor. 

Dusk  had  now  passed,  and  daikoess  set  a- 
Philip  in  silence,  at  which  they  all  tivM 
seized  his  hat,  and  was  in  the  set  of  proee^H 
out,  when  the  tones  of  a  clarionet  were  beaid  a 
the  distance,  and  the  next  momeat  he  and  bis  vi» 
recognised  the  long-remembered  and  wetUson 
air  of  **  Bonnie  Jean." 

The  man  paused,  and  his  wife,  utteiing  i  ^ 
scream,  said — 

"  Heaven  preserve  us.  Philip,  do  yw  ^ 
that?  oh,  eome  back— come  baek  and  ehaage.T«i 
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mind;  for  if  ever  a  warDing  came  to  mortal,  that 
eomes  toyoa!" 

"It's  very  odd,''  said  her  husband ;  '*  for  except 
it  happens  to  be  Willy  himself,  I  don't  know  how 
to  acoodiit  for  it;  liTing  or  dead  it's  he  that's  play- 
ing the  tone  we  bear." 

"Liring !"  exclaimed  the  wife,  whose  supersti- 
tioo  outnui  common  probability — **  living — good- 
ness me,"  she  added,  eagerly  catching  at  the  hope, 
"aod  why  not  living  !  It  is  himself — himself  and 
DO  ooe  else— and  it's  now  getting  nearer.  My 
stars!  whit  conld  put  any  thing  else  into  my  fool- 
ish head!  God  be  praised,  I'm  glad  he's  come; 
for  oow  after  getting  his  forgiveness  we  may  do 
better  in  the  world." 

The  music  of  the  clarionet  had  already  ceased ; 
for  ID  fact  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hood having  also  heard  and  recognized  the  tune, 
raa  oot  to  meet  their  old  acquaintance. 

'*It  has  stopped,  said  the  wife,  relapsing  into 
her  former  apprehension.  **  God  knows  what  it 
may  be— yet  whatever  it  is,  I  am  sure,  Philip,  it's 
a  warning  to  you." 

The  noise  of  approaching  feet,  and  the  cheerful 
tomult  of  many  voices,  among  which  those  of  our 
heroine  were  distiogruished,  now  satisfied  them  that 
the  masie  was  not  supernatural.     In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  two  orphans,  accompanied  by  many  of 
the  neighbors,  entered  the  naked  hovel,  and  were 
received  by  the  whole  family  with  an  affectionate 
exaltation  of  manner  for  which  neither  they  nor 
the  others  who  were  present  could  at  all  account. 
The  honse  was  literally  dark  when  they  entered, 
oor  was  there  even  a  seat  within  its  walls ;  their 
fire  consisted  of  a   miserable  spark  that  feebly 
clung  to  the  end  of  a  wet  peat  upon  the  hearth ;  a 
roshlight  and  tw^o  seats  were  considerately  brought 
ifl  by  a  neighbor,  and  after  the  orphans  had  sat 
down,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  witness  a  more 
appalling  spectacle  of  misery,  squalid  penury,  and 
wasting  famine,  than   this  unhappy  family  pre- 
Bented— some  stood,  and  others  from  physical  weak- 
ness lay  upon  the  damp  floor  of  their  cold  and 
desolate  hovel,  their  ghastly  faces  looking,  in  the 
dim  light  of  a  dipped  rush,  rather  like  spectres 
from  the  dead,  than  persons  belonging  to  a  world 
whose  inhabitants  are  composed  of  flesh  .and  blood. 
There  is  often  much  delicacy  among  the  lower 
classes—inore,  indeed,  than  those  who  never  asso- 
ciate them  with  any  other  idea  than  that  of  igno- 
rance ever  give  them  credit   for.     Nay,  there  is 
freqaently  much  delicate  feeling  among  those  who 
actually  are  both  rode  and  ignorant.     But,  in  spite 
of  all  that  philosophers  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
we  assert  that  feeling  is  knowledge,  and  often 
shapes  our  conduct  much  more  efi*ectually  in  many 
circumstances  than  knowledge  itself,  in  those  who 
have  hearts  that  cannot  feel.     The  neighbors, 
thoQgh  ignorant  of  the  straits  to  which  Philip's 
family  had  on  that  day  and  the  foregoing  been  put 


for  want  of  food,  yet  were  aware  of  his  position 
with  the  landlord,  and  knowing  that  a  disclosure  of 
their  difficulties  roust  necessarily  take  place,  they 
did  not  wish  to  embarrass  either  party  by  remain- 
ing to  hear  the  unhappy  pauper  acknowledge  the 
extremity  to  which  he  had  been  reduced.  They 
accordingly  one  by  one  took  a  short  leave  of  the 
orphans,  expressing  a  hope  that  they  would  remain 
for  some  time  among  them. 

When  they  were  gone,  a  silence,  oppressive  and 
painful  to  both  parties,  took  place ;  which,  how- 
ever, was  broken  by  the  orphan. 

"  Philip,"  said  be,  *'  you  must  get  Jane  and  me 
something  to  eat,  we  are  both  tired  and  hungry,  for 
we  travelled  far  to-day,  striving  to  reach  this  be- 
fore dark,  we  are  hungry." 

This  was  pulling  the  cord  which  at  that  moment 
cot  into  the  hearts  of  this  unhappy  family  tighter, 
at  the  words  food  and  hunger; — ^a  wild  and  wolfish 
howl  arose  among  the  famishing  brood  that  sar- 
rounded  them,  which  all  Philip's  authority  could 
scarcely  hush  into  silence. 

<*  Hold  your  tongues,"  said  he,  ''remember  what 
I  told  you  awhile  ago — it  roust  be  had,  let  what- 
ever may  happen.  Willy,"  he  added,  approaching 
him,  and  seixing  his  hand,  "  Willy ^" 

"  How  is  this  V  said  the  orphan,  *'  you  are  dis- 
turbed; Philip,  your  hand  trembles,  and  your  yoice 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Good  heavens!"  he 
exclaimed,  "  you  have  been  sick,  for  your  hand  is 
gone  to  skin  and  boi|^." 

''  Willy,"  said  the  repentant  and  unhappy  man, 
*'  the  world  has  gone  hard  with  us  ever  since  the 
unlucky  day  I  struck  you  that  cruel  blow — God,  I 
wouM  fain  hope,  sent  yon  to  us  that  I  might  get 
your,  blessing  and  your  pardon — after  that,  and  es- 
peciaUy  since  yon  left  the  place,  we  haven't  had  a 
day's  good  fortune — ^neither  I  nor  mine — ^will  you 
forgive  me  that  blow,  and  all  our  other  harshness 
and  we  may  yet  be  well ;  I  am  on  my  knees  be- 
fore yon,  and  if  you  would  forgive  us  and  pity  us 
all " 

PhUip  held  his  hand,  and  William  felt  the  hot 
tears  falling  fast  upon  it:  nor  was  this  all — ^the 
cry  of  the  wife  and  the  wail  of  the  children  was 
heart-rending. 

"  Oh,  forgive  him,"  said  the  poor  woman,  "  for- 
give him,  William,  for  many  a  time  it  has  cut  his 
heart  since.  You  don't  know  how  we've  been 
punished  for  it— night  and  day  the  world  has  gone 
against  us." 

''Oh,  forgive  my  father,"  said  the  children, 
flocking  about  him,  "  forgive  him,  or  we'll  die  for 
want  of  a  morsel  to  eat — forgive  him,  and  take  the 
curse  off  us,  and,  if  you  can,  bless  us  too." 

"Willy,"  said  the  miserable  man,"  we're  brought 
to  the  last  gasp — the  landlord  has  seized  and  ta^ 
ken  away  our  little  things ;  and  since  yesterday 
morning  neither  I  nor  obe  of  my  family  have  tasted 
food.    But  I  deserve  it  all,"  he  added—"  didn't  I 
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strike  the  fatherless  and  the  blind  1  I  tamed  yon 
out  too,  and  now  we  may  go  upon  the  world  our- 
selves, and  must,  for  there*s  neither  bed  nor  bed- 
ding, bit  nor  sup,  under  this  miserable  roof.*' 

Janets  tears  fell  fast  during  this  disclosure  of 
circumstances  so  calamitous,  and  which,  to  her 
who  saw  the  scene  about  her  in  all  its  horror,  was 
absolutely  frightful. 

**  William,  dear,"  she  said,  '^for  God's  sake,  put 
them  out  of  pain  at  once." 

"  Phflip,"  said  her  husband,  ^  I  thought  you  and 
your  wife  knew  me  better  than  to  suppose  that  I 
wouldn't  forgive  you — ^but  no  matter  now.  In  the 
presence  of  God  I  here  forgive  you  and  yours,  and 
I  beg  that  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  may  come 
down  and  remain  with  you  all." 

A  murmur  of  satisfaction  amounting  to  some- 
thing  that  might  be  termed  a  kind  of  melancholy 
ecstasy  ran  through  the  whole  family  after  he  had 
spoken. 

"  Come  nearer  me,  Philip,"  said  the  orphan. 
"  Come  nearer  me." 

He  then,  as  was  his  wont,  passed  his  hand  over 
his  gaunt  features,  after  which  he  felt  those  of  the 
wife  and  of  their  children. 

*'  Come,"  said  he,  "  don't  despair ;  what  if  you 
do  starve  !  Philip,  be  a  man — if  you  were  harsh 
to  the  orphan,  you  fed  and  kept  the  orphan. 
Harsh !  werenH  you  harsh  to  your  own  children  1 
You  think  of  your  harshness,  but  you  forget  that 
you  took  the  fatherless  cliild»  into  your  struggling 
family  when  no  one  else  would.  Give  me  that, 
Jane ;  you  know  what  I  mean." 

The  wife  placed  a  rag,  rolled  up  and  tied  with  a 
thread,  in  his  hands.  * 

"  Did  you  think,"  he  proceeded,  "  that.  I  didn't 
forgive  you  T  or  did  you  think  I  remembered  your 
failings,  and  forgot  your  goodness  1  I  never  for- 
got you.  Take  that  and  get  food — but  your  faces — 
your  faces — ^I'm  in  spirits,  Philip — ^I'm  in  spirits — 
and,  oh  God!  you  were  brought  to  this!  Jane, 
Jane — ^their  faces — " 

He  covered  his  sightless  eyes  with  his  two 
hands,  and  wept  longer  and  louder  than  even  Jane 
herself,  who  knew  that  he  seldom  shed  tears  at 
all,  had  ever  remembered  him  to  do  before. 

Philip,  on  receiving  the  unseemly  parcel,  went 
close  to  the  rush-light,  and  on  opening  it,  found  a 
small  paper,  within  which,  on  farther  inspection, 
was  contained  gold  to  the  amount  of  thirty  guineas, 
being  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  our  hero's  saving 
daring  the  preceding  seven  years. 

A  gleam  of  wild  light  flashed  from  his  hollow 
eyes. 

"  Betty,"  he  shouted,  •«  it  is  gold— it  is  go " 

He  staggered  towards  her  as  he  spoke  ;  but  ere 
he  reached  the  window  at  which  she  stood,  he 
fell,  bat  did  not  become  utterly  insensible ;  his 
face  got  even  paler  than  before,  and  his  lips  so 
dry  and  parched,  that  he  was  unable  for  a  short 


tiiM  to  speak.  In  the  meantime,  his  fall  and  ap- 
parent illness  occasioned  such  a  wild  cry  froin  his 
wife  and  children,  as  struck  William  with  terror 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  theirs.  Jane's  cool- 
ness and  good  sense,  however,  soon  made  all  pUi& 
and  intelligible.  A  draught  of  water,  brought  bj 
one  of  his  daughters,  relieved  him;  the  guioeu 
were  gathered  up,  for  the  paper  bad  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  to  their  utter  delight  they  foasd  that 
it  contained,  as  we  have  said,  thirty  guineas,  vhich 
William  declared  to  be  their  own. 

"  Weren't  we  right,"  said  the  wife, "  werea't 
we  right,  Philip — that  didnH  come  till  after  he  hid 
forgiven  and  blessed  us.  Now  we  may  hare  beut 
to  work,  and  will  have  heart  to  work." 

Philip  could  not  abed  a  tear;  on  the  eontnry,he 
trembl^  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  appeared  mbec 
like  a  man  detected  in  crime,  than  one  who  hid 
received  so  seasonable  and  providential  i  faTor. 
Nay,  he  was  incapable  of  reckoning  the  mosej 
now,  which  he  had  onlv  reckoned  a  moment  be- 
fore,  and  occasionally  stared  vacantly  about  him,  is 
if  he  c^uld  scarcely  comprehend  what  had  joit  ta- 
ken place. 

"Willy,"  said  he,  addressing  his  oirn  wife, 
"  Willy,  you  don't  know ^" 

"  Philip,  dear,"  said  the  wife,  "  be  calm,  jw 
don't  know  what  you're  doing  or  saying  either." 

"  Willy,"  he  continued  eagerly,  still  Mess- 
ing her,  "  you  don't  know — ^you  don't  know  whii 
you  have  saved  me  from — ^you  don't— yoo  don't— 
from  shame — ^from  shame— from  a  diagracefid 
death." 

William  and  his  wife  now  both  besought  hio  to 
be  calm  again,  they  gave  him  a  draught  of  water, 
and  by  soothing  and  mild  persuasion  soceeeded  io 
restoring  him  to  a  rational  perception  of  what  hid 
occurred.  William  also,  who  was  himaelf  no* 
calmer,  insisted  that  he  should  exercise  a  oaidj 
degree  of  firmness,  and  reminded  him  that  the 
pressing  wants  of  his  family  must  be  forthritb 
supplied.  The  wife,  as  being  the  cooler  of  the 
two,  undertook  this,  and  in  less  than  an  hoar  u 
abundant  meal  was  prepared  in  the  public  house, 
where  they  all  adjourned  to  partake  of  it. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  vivid  degree  oi 
vh&ppiness  produced  in  any  family  than  in  Philip  >< 
nor  by  means  more  affecting,  and  at  the  aune 
time  more  providential.  To  redeem  bis  fumitu« 
out  of  the  landlord's  hands,  and  disembarrass  him- 
self of  his  small  incumbrances,  was  Philip's  ^ 
act  on  the  succeeding  day.  In  addition  to  bis 
house  and  garden,  he  took  a  few  acres  of  Ia»< 
bought  a  cow,  and  ere  many  weeks  passed,  foaw 
himself  in  circumstances  of  comfort  and  indepeo' 
dence  such  as  he  had  never  known  before. 

The  observations  of  the  neighbors  now  took  » 
different  turn  from  those  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged so  long,  as  they  considered  Philip^  porwty 
and  sufferings  a  judgment. 
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**Well,  well,"  they  exclaimed,  "it  was  godA, 
after  all,  to  give  food  aad  shelter  to  the  orphan ; 
see  how  it  has  come  back  to  him  at  last.  To  be 
sQie  he  suffered  for  his  severity  to  him,  but  now 
he^s  rewarded  for  keeping  him." 

Daring  six  weeks  did  our  orphans  remain  in 
their  natire  place;  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  them  to  revisit  every  acquaintance  they 
had,  and  to  linger  hand  in  hand  about  scenes  which 
moved  their  affections  by  many  a  sweet  and  many 
a  painful  recollection.    Every  day  Jane  saw  those 
vho  had  protected  her,  and  was  able  to  make 
them  such  simple  presents  as  satisfied  them  of  her 
gradtude.    Their  circumstances,  indeed,  had  much 
improved  in  her  absence,  and  she  found  their  pros- 
perity advancing.     A  heart  so  affectionate  could 
not  be  insensible  of  this,  for  it  is  only  due  to  her 
to  tty,  that  the  apprehension  of  finding  them  in 
distress  had  filled  her  with  deep  concern.     Even 
for  Lacey's  family  they  had  small  presents;  and 
Dpoo  going  to  wait  upon  the  worthy  doctor,  they 
foosd  thai  the  history  of  their  generosity  to  Philip 
had  preceded  them.    Indeed,  it  made  no  little^oise 
in  the  village,  and  in  a  few  days  had  extended  to 
the  remotest  comer  of  their  native  parish. 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence 
vhen  imperfectly  known,  and  how  beautiful  when 
rightly  understood!  Who  could  have  ever  ima- 
gined that  the  gratitude  of  a  being  so  utterly  help- 
less as  o«zr  blind  boy,  would  have  returned  to  his 
cold  benefactor  at  a  crisis  so  distressing,  and  with 
a  fulness  of  bounty  that  rendered  him  independent, 
ami  more  than  repaid  him  for  kindness  so  grudgingly 
bestowed !  But  so  it  was ;  and  often  do  the  con- 
tingences  of  life  present  us  with  instances  quite  as 
striking  and  remarkable. 

At  length  the  finances  of  our  orphans  being 
nearly  expended,  they  deemed  it  full  time  to  re- 
turn once  more  to  their  usual  mode  of  life.  Having, 
therefore,  visited,  for  the  last  time,  every  spot  that 
was  dear  to  them,  not  excepting  the  churchyard 
w^bere  their  parents  lay,  they  bade  farewell  to  their 
friends  and  the  village,  which  saw  them  no  more 
ibr  a  time. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Time  passed,  under  whose  silent  progress  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age  lapse  into  each  other,  with- 
out ever  being  able  to  distinguish  the  visionary  line 
'vihicb  separates  them.     Years  grew  upon  our  or- 
phans, and  brought  with  them  infirmity  and  decay. 
The  constant  exposure  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  ^an'able  elimate  added  considerably  to  the  natu- 
re effects  of  age.    They  grew  feeble,  they  grew 
oid^  jiQd  la  proportion  as  they  wore  down,  so  did 
tbe^f  power  of  pleasing  become  gradually  less. 
J5ti%l,  however,  they  proceeded  side  by  side,  even 
"iVvey  had  always  been,  meek  and  melancholy, 
Y»Sam  alike  onder  sunshine  and  storm ;  a  touching 


example  of  attachment,  a  melancholy  history  of 
love  that  defies  time,  and  will  not  decay.  Free 
from  the  audacious  importunity  of  common  mendi- 
cancy, they  were  the  passive  recipients  of  benevo- 
lence, which,  if  it  came  to  them  at  all,  came  with- 
out solicitation.   «^ 

Still  did  they  fill  their  little  space  in  the  world, 
and  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  obscure  celebrity. 
Almost  every  one  knew  them  by  sight,  though  but 
few  were  acquainted  with  their  history.  Go  into 
what  company  you  may,  in  whatsoever  part  of  the 
kingdom  you  please,  and  upon  inquiring,  you  would 
find  that  our  humble  orphans  were  not  only  well 
known,  but  that  they  left  an  impression  of  enduring 
constancy  and  respect  upon  every  one  who  saw 
them.  So  pure,  indeed,  was  this  virtue  in  both, 
that  it  was  legible  in  their  persons  and  counte- 
nances even  to  the  simplest  observer:  in  other 
words,  their  modest  and  amiable  appearance  told 
the  history  of  their  hearts. 

But  now  must  we  approach  the  last  scene  of 
this  simple  and  uneventful  history ;  the  fiat  of  God 
had  passed ;  and  the  orphan  girl,  for  so  cannot  we 
forbear  calling  her,  must  be  left  alone. 

One  morning,  after  they  had  been  thirty-five 
years  together  without  the  intervention  of  a  single 
day^s  separation,  William  took  up  his  clarionet  and 
went  out  with  Jane,  to  play,  she  supposed,  for 
their  daily  food.  She  observed  that  he  was  more 
silent  than  usual,  but  in  a  little  while  she  per- 
ceived that  he  laborecT  under  either  depression  of 
spirits  or  positive  illness. 

"  Willy,  dear,^'  said  she,  '*  Pm  afraid  youVe  not 
well  th|^  morning.*' 

**  1  feel  no  sickness,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  long  to 
go  home** — ^for  so  they  termed  their  native  hamlet. 
"  You  remember,  Jane,"  he  proceeded,  "  how  the 
children,  when  we  were  young,  used  to  return 
home  tired  with  their  day*s  play,  and  glad  to  get 
leave  to  lie  down  and  sleep.** 

"  Sure  every  one  knows,  dear,  that  that*s  the 
case  with  all  children.'* 

"  It  is,**  »aid  he,  "  and  with  more  than  children. 
Jane,  it's  my  case  now,  and  it  will  be  yours.  I'm 
afraid  the  day  will  come,  and  that  before  long, 
when  you  will  feel  as  desirous  to  lay  down  your 
head  and  sleep  beside  me,  as  ever  a  tired  child  did 
on  its  mother's  breast.** 

''  Dear,  I  am  still  afraid,**  said  his  wife,  "  that 
you*re  unwell." 

"  I'm  not  sick,  he  repeated,  "but  my  heart,  Jane, 
is  heavy,  and  I  feel  that  either  it  or  something 
else  is  drawing  my  feet  towards  the  spot  where 
I'd  like  to  lie  down  and  sleep  at  last.  We  will  go 
to  it.     I  cannot  stay  away." 

"  We  wiU,"  said  Jane  ;  "but,  William,  dear,  tell 
me  if  any  thing  troubles  you." 

"  I  am  disturbed,  Jane,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  dis- 
turbed— not  sorrowful  on  my  own  account,  but  I 
am  on  yours.    Don't  inquire  now — ^not  now — I  will 
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tell  yoa  when  we  go  home ; — ^it^s  enoagh  to  say 
that  Vm  warned,  and  it's  best  to  be  prepared." 

**  William,'*  said  she,  anxious  to  cheer  and  en- 
courage him, — ^''  don't  be  alarmed,  you  know  your 
spirits  wf re  always  inclined  to  be  low,"  for  so  she 
termed  the  placid  melancholy  which  during  life 
ran  through  his  temperament. 

''  Yes,  but  since  our  marriage,  Jane,  they  were 
never  full  of  sorrow  till  now ;  my  heart  is  low,  and 
there  is  a  fear  over  me  that  I  never  had  before." 

''  Well,  dear,"  said  the  faithful  creature,  "  the 
day  is  dark  enough  to  put  any  one  into  bad  spirits. 
About  twelve  o'clock  the  sun  will  shine  out,  and 
you'll  get  brighter  and  pleasanter." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  touched  his  clarionet 
with  his  open  hand  in  evident  abstraction,  and  after 
murmuriug  something  which  she  could  not  hear, 
they  both  proceeded  in  silence. 

Their  journey  home  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
days — ^tbe  music  of  his  clarionet  still  appealing  to 
the  kind-hearted  for  their  support.  One  thing, 
however,  did  not  escape  Jane's  observation,  and 
that  was,  that  he  played  as  they  went  along 
scarcely  any  other  tune  than  his  favorite  '*  Bonnie 
Jean." 

*'  William,"  said  she,  "  why  don't  you  change 
the  tune  oftener,  you've  played  hardly  any  other 
tune  but  your  own ;"  for  so  he  always  calledit. 

He  stood,  on  hearing  this,  and  shook  his  head 
in  a  mournful  manner. 

'*  Is  that  true  V  he  inquired. 

*'  Indeed  it  is,"  she  returned,  "  you  have  hardly 
played  any  other." 

He  simply  answered — ^''I  didn't  know  it — I 
wasn't  aware  of  it;  the  heart — the  heaA,  Jane, 
will  have  its  way." 

They  had  now  arrived  near  their  birthplace,  and 
as  his  exhaustion  and  fatigue  were  greater  than  he 
had  for  some  time  felt,  they  both  entered  it  in  si- 
lence. Here,  as  every  where  else,  they  found  the 
vestiges  of  death  and  change — ^prosperity  and  de- 
cline. Philip,  the  doctor,  and  ahnost  all  the  se- 
niors of  the  hamlet  were  gone,  and  another  gene- 
ration in  their  place,  toiling  on  in  the  busy  struggle 
of  life.  Philip's  sons  and  grandsons  were  now 
in  their  own  houses,  each  and  all  of  them  comforta- 
ble and  prosperous.  The  orphan's  boon  appeared 
to  have  had  a  blessing,  for  from  the  day  on  which 
it  was  bestowed,  until  that  on  which  he  came 
among  them  for  the  last  time,  every  thing  went 
well  with  them  and  theirs. 

They  lodged  with  Philip's  youngest  son,  whose 
attentions  were  full  of  kindness  and  grateful  re- 
spect to  the  grey-haired  benefactor  of  his  family. 

Jane  now  imagined  that  rest  and  comfort  would 
recruit  the  strength  and  cheer  the  spirits  of  her 
husband.  During  a  week  or  so  her  hopes  were 
sanguine,  for  he  felt  no  particular  illness.  A  gra- 
dual decay  of  all  his  natural  functions  seemed  to 
have  absolutely  weighed  him  down ;  his  appetite 


itiled  him,  his  limbs  became  feeUe,  and  his  bean 
drooped  as  if  oppressed  by  a  sorrow  which,  as  be 
himself  said,  foreboded  death. 

One  evening  about  a  fortnight  aAer  his  letoni 
"  home,"  on  hearing  that  the  son  shone  wannlj 
and  calmly,  he  begged  to  sit  outside  the  door*  and 
desired  Jane  to  sit  with  him.  His  wish  was  com- 
plied with,  and  he  appeared  to  muse  for  some  time, 
occasionally  veafhng  his  hand  to  and  Iro  io  tbe 
light, 

**  I  will  know  it  yet,"  he  murmured — "■  I  will 
know  it  yet — I  will  see  it — ^I  will  see  it— and  wfaj 
should  I  be  sorry?  Oh,"  he  exclaimed  in  i  knr 
voice — ^it's  for  her — it's  for  her — ^how  wiM  she  lite 
alone.    Jane,"  said  he  aloud. 

"  I  am  here,"  said  she, ''  here  at  yoor  side.** 

**Ay,"  said  he,  '*  where  yoa  ever  were.  Wdl 
did  you  keep  the  vow  your  love  gave  tbe  fali^ 
boy — ^well  did  you  keep  it." 

"William,"  said  his  virife,  bursting  into  tean, 
'*  you're  thinking  of  nothing  but  death — and  it  nar 
not  be  so  near  as  you  suppose." 

"  It's  near  me,  Jane — my  *  Bonnie  Jean,'  ii' t 
near  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  I  know  it.    I  dreai&t 
the  night  before  the  morning  we  set  out  for  home 
that  I  was  in  some  place  that  I  didn't  know,  asd  1 1 
thought  I  heard  two  voices  saying  to  me — '  Wil- 
liam, your  bed  is  made,  come  and  lie  down.'    I 
felt  as  if  I  knew  the  voices,  although  I  can't  te2 
how — but  I  was  sure  they  were  my  &ther  and  mj  ; 
mother's.     I  thought  they  brought  me  over  io  the 
bed,  and  desired  me  to  feel  how  white  and  seit  a  \ 
was.     '  What  bed  is  this  V  I  inquired.    '  It*t  the ! 
bed  of  peace,'  said  they.     I  then  felt  it  with  my  ' 
hands,  and,  as  they  said,  it  was  soft  and  easy— bet  | 
something  softer  still  was  strewed  here  and  ib^re  \ 
over  it.    *  What  is  this  V  said  I,  lifting  one  of  ihea 
up.     '  Its  a  rose-leaf,'  they  answered — *  them  th&t 
have  loving  hearts  sleep  upon  them.'    I  th«i  pc; 
my  hand  down  to  feel  them  again,  bat  insteai!  uT 
either  the  rose-leaves  or  the  bed,  I  found  my  hand 
on  what  I  well  know — their  own  grave." 

'*  WeU,"  replied  Jane,  "  but  I  hope  that  ir&m 
isn't  for  death. 

"  Bring  me  now,"  said  he,  without  noticiiig  v^ai 
she  said — '*  bring  me  in  and  let  me  lie  a  vfaik  on 
the  bed." 

She  did  so,  and  after  about  half  an  hour  be  aid, 
*'  get  me  my  clarionet." 

'*  I  am  afraid  you  haven't  strength  to  j^j  i^"* 
she  observed ;  "  maybe  it  would  injure  yon  even  to 
make  the  trial." 

"  I  like  to  have  it — ^I  like  to  have  it  about  me,'* 
he  replied — "  except  yourself  and  it,  where  had  I  a 
friend  1" 

*'  William,  I  cannot  keep  my  tears  in,"  mi  tbe 
wife,  "  there's  something  in  the  sorrowful  way  voa 
speak  that  breaks  my  heart." 

*'  Jane,  we  lived  a  happy  life  together,  dear,  t^ 
that  should  prevent  your  sorrow;  bat  how  is  it  thai 
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my  beart  goes  back  in  spite  of  me  to  the  early 


n 


tiioe. 

**  I  donH  know,^^  said  she,  "  it^s  the  same  way 
with  mine.  I  remember  the  Sanday  you  thought 
I  deserted  you,  as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  I  think 
I  see  you  wandering  with  a  breaking  heart  about 
the  fields,  believing  that  your  own  Jane  was  faith* 
less  to  yon  because  you  were  blind/' 

'*  Yon  remember  too,''  said  he,  "  how  I  used  to 
faD  asleep  and  often  cry  myself  asleep  with  my 
head  upon  your  breast  when  I  was  a  boy.  And 
bow  is  it,  Jane,  that  we  don't  think  of  all  the  hard- 
ships we  suffered  then,  although  we  do  of  all  that 
l^ssed  when  we  first  loved  one  another  1" 

"Because,"  she  replied,  wiping  her  eyes,  the 
heart  won't  forget  any  thing  it  Iotos." 

'* Jane, yon  mustnH  cry,"  said  he,  "keep  your 
spirits  np.  I  am  not  low-spirited.  I  am  very 
happy.  As  long  as  you're  with  me  I'm  happy. 
Sure  it's  childish  to  cry  because  we  happen  to  be 
speaking  of  the  early  times.  I'll  sit  up  on  the  bed- 
gide;  give  me  year  hand — there — ^ITl  do — now 
hring  in  Philip." 

'' Philip,  dear,"  said  she,  with  surprise,  for  Philip 
had  no  son  of  that  name  living.  "Alick  you  mean." 
"  I  axD  Tery  well  able  to  play  yet,"  said  be,  not 
noticing  her — ^*  bring  in  PhUip  till  I  play  him  his 
&Torite  'the  Blackbird'  " — ^for  this,  indeed,  had 
beea  Philip's  favorite  tune. 

His  aflfectionate  wife's  heart  sank  at  this  obvious 
confusion  in  his  memoiy,  but  she  thought  it  better 
to  bring  Alick  and  permit  him  to  have  his  way. 
Iq  truth  the  poor  woman  could  deny  him  nothing. 
The  man  and  his  wife  were  accordingly  brought 
ioto  the  room,  having  first  been  cautioned  as  to  his 
lapse  of  memory.  He  smiled  on  hearing  them, 
like  a  man  very  much  gratified. 

"  Philip,"  said  he,  '*  I  want  to  play  you  *  The 
Blackbird.'  It's  a  sweet  tune,  and  has  many  a 
tear  in  it ;  no  wonder  you  like  it." 

He  then  commenced,  and  to  their  utter  surprise 
pUyed  ^Bonnie  Jean,"  without  at  all  appearing 
coDscioos  of  his  error. 

*'I  could  once  have  done  it  better,"  he  said, 
*'bat  I  am  not  so  strong  now  in  breath  as  I  used  to 
be — still  it's  sweet  and  goes  to  my  heart,  or  rather 
for  many  a  long  year  it  has  never  been  out  of  it. 
Jaac,"  said  he,"  Jane  r 

Bat  this  last  proof  of  his  undying  and  uncon- 
scious affection  had  utterly  overcome  her — she  sat 
weeping  beside  the  bed,  and  could  not  answer  him 
for  some  time. 

"You're  crying,  Jane,"  said  he,  "bat  yon 

mustn't  cry — dry  your  eyes — I  want  you  to  sing 

me  *  John  Anderson ;'  many  a  time  she  sung  it  for 

me,  Philip ;  and  little  yon  knew  then  how  happy  she 

^od  I  were — indeed  little  the  world  knew  it — but 

*'«  were,  and  that  was  enough;  Jane,  sing  'John 

^^Kleraoa/  and  when  you've  done,  I'll  sing  a  song 


Jane,  though  deeply  affected,  prepared  to  comply. 

"  Sit  beside  me,  dear,"  said  he, "  sit  beside  me— 
and,  Jane,  at  no  time  be  far  from  me— don't  sit  far 
away,  but  just  that  I  can  hear  your  breath." 

He  then  got  her  hand  in  his,  and  seldom,  indeed, 
were  these  beautiful  verses,  steeped  as  they  are  in 
domestic  tenderness,  ever  sung  with  deeper  pathos 
or  purer  feeling.    On  coming  to  the  last  two  lines. 


**  Now  we  maun  totter  dowD,  John,  but  hand  in  band  well  go, 
And  aleep  together  at  the  foot,  John  Anderson  my  jo !" 

she  failed,  and  instead  of  finishing  them,  wept  bit- 
terly. 

"  If  you  didn't  cry,"  said  he,  "  yon  could  sing 
them  out,  the  words  are  sorrowful  and  true — ^we 
will  sleep  together — ^my  bed's  made— don't — don't 
— Jane,  if  you  don't  cry,  I'll  go  out  to-morrow,  and 
we'll  both  stroll  together  where  we  often  were  be- 
fore— and  we'll  think  of  what  I  still  like,  the  early 
times — the  early  times.    I'll  sing  you  a  song. 

*  Vm  wearin'  awa,  Jean, 
Like  anaw  when  ita  thaw,  Jean, 
Vm  wearin'  awa,  Jean, 

To  the  land  of  the  leaL 

*  There's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There'a  neither  cauld  nor  eare,  JeiB, 
The  day 'a  aye  fair,  Jean, 

In  the  land  of  the  leal. 

'  Dry  your  glistening  e'e,  Jean, 
Hy  acnil  langa  to  be  free,  Jean, 
Angels  wait  on  me,  Jean, 

To  the  land  of  the  leaL 

*  YeVe  been  leal  and  tme,  Jean, 
You're  taak'a  near  done  now,  Jean, 
And  I'll  welcome  you,  Jean, 

To  the  land  of  the  leal.' 

Jane,"  he  proceeded,  **  you're  changed — ^you're 
changed-— don't  cry,  my  darling — if  you  are,  sure 
I  am  changed  too,  but  our  hearts  are  the  same. 
Let  me  feel  you,  dear — your  poor  face  has  indeed 
sorrow  on  it— but  you're  crying — were  they  bad  to 
you  at  home.  Philip  was  rough  to  me,  but  if  yon 
let  me  lay  my  head  upon  your  breast,  then  you 
may  cry  over  me  when  I  fall  asleep." 

All  present  were  shedding  tears;  but  the  last 
words,  by  which  his  wife  perceived  that  lus  heart, 
as  he  said,  wandered  back  to  the  early  times,  shook 
her  delicate  frame  with  such  an  intensity  of  mute 
affection  as  she  had  never  felt  before. 

He  lay  in  this  tender  and  affecting  position  for 
about  ten  minutes,  when  he  started  suddenly  from 
her  bosom,  and  said — 

"  I'm  going." 

"  What  is  it  you  say,  William,  dear !"  said  the 
wife. 

^<  'Twas  their  voices,"  said  he,  '*  their  voices. 
DidnH  you  hear  them  say, '  your  bed's  made,  and 
the  roses  spread  on  it—come  away  1'  "  He  then 
added,  in  a  voice  that  became  instantly  more  calm 
and  rational,  "  Jane,  whi^  have  I  been  saying — 
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was  it  a  dream  1  I  am  weak — let  me  lay  my  head 
on  your  breast  for  a  while.  There^s  something 
wrong  with  me.     What  is  this — ^what  is  this  P* 

Jane  kissed  his  cheek;  and  then,  hiying  his 
head  on  her  bosom,  felt  him  gi^e  a  slight  struggle, 
one  deep  sigh,  and  the  next  moment  he  who  had 
been  her  orphan  boy — ^her  orphan  lover,  had  passed 
away  to  that  life  where  there  are  neither  tears  nor 
sorrow. 

A  few  weeks  after  his  interment,  the  afflicted 
widow  found  that  her  heart  could  not  be  still. 
The  only  bequest  he  had  left  her  was  the  memory 
of  his  love  and  sorrows,  and  his  clarionet.  But, 
as  we  said,  her  heart  refused  to  be  quiet ;  it  could 
not  rest,  and  even  if  it  had,  the  man  whom  her 
busband^s  bounty  had  been  the  means  of  making 
independent,  did  not  offer  her  an  asylum.  It  was 
now  to  her  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  traverse  the 
scenes  over  which  they  had  for  so  long  a  period  of 
human  life  gone  hand  in  hand  together.  In  this 
way  she  now  passes  her  life,  as  well  from  inclina- 
tion as  necessity ;  and  still  does  the  same  touching 
delicacy  of  feeling,  the  same  unexampled  beauty 
of  abiding  attachment,  characterize  her.  Every 
week-day  in  some  part  of  the  metropolis  may  she 
be  seen  waking  slowly  along,  with  an  expression 
on  her  pale  features  and  person  inexpressibly  way- 
worn and  lonely.  She  solicits  nothing,  bat  merely 
displays  the  clarionet  bound  with  crape*-«n  affect- 
ing memorial  in  the  eyes  of  the  humane,  of  their 
humble  occupation,  and  of  the  unprecedented  at- 
tachment that  subsisted  between  this  orphan  couple. 

London^  June,  1841. 


THE  ORPHAN'S  REST. 

Break  not  the  viaions  mid  her  slumbers  gleaming, 
Leare  on  that  placid  face,  the  smile  of  sleep, 
Too  soon  will  pass  the  pleasure  she  is  dreaming, 
Rouse  not  the  sleeper  who  must  wake  to  weep ! 
It  may  be,  that  she  sees  her  mother's  eyes, 
Looking  upon  her  from  the  far  blue  skies ! 

Stay  not  that  hushed  forgetfulness  of  woea^ 
Which  only  comes  to  childhood's  quiet  rest ; 
Breathe  not  a  word  to  stir  the  deep  repose 
By  which  the  peaceful  sluroberer  is  blest ; 
Sleep  may  reknit  the  ties,  to  wake  must  sever, 
Leave  her  the  dream,  of  what  is  lost  forever ! 

Too  fair  for  grief  to  press,  seems  that  young  brow 
Bathed  in  its  aunny  waves  of  golden  hair ; 
Yet  the  bright  lip,  where  happy  smiles  should  glow 
Must  learn  to  lisp  the  weaxy  words  of  care. 
And  those  still  eyes  grow  dim  with  heavy  tears, 
And  silent  sorrowing  through  lonely  years ! 

For  times  will  be,  when  neither  wish  nor  grief 
Can  bid  the  visions  of  her  childhood  suy, 
When  no  sweet  sleep  will  bless  with  kind  relief, 
The  orphan's  desolate  and  dreary  day. 
And  that  soft  smile  shall  long  have  past  away 
From  lips  that  suffering  early  taught  to  pray. 


Leave  the  lone  sleeper  to  her  tianquil  rett« 
Tis  one  her  later  life  ran  neTer  know, 
For  woman's  destiny  so  sad  at  best. 
Its  darkest  shadows  on  ktr  path  will  throw, 
To  love,  to  hope,  to  comfort,  yet  to  weep. 
These  are  her  portion— let  the  dmmer  sleep' 
WatertowH,  Man.  l.  T. 


THE  MUSSULMAN'S  DEITY. 

I 

A  few  years  ago,  when  trarelling  in  Asia  Minor,  I  visi- 
ted the  town  of  Thyatira,  one  of  the  seven  caiuDestjds  of 
the  Apocalypse.  This  name  was  wriuen  TUathn,  u  I 
read  it  in  some  inscriptions.  At  the  Khm  or  anvicsmi 
where  1  lodged,  there  were  travellers  from  Tazioos  •!»»  ot 
Turkey.  Among  others,  was  a  DeniA  from  Coiiitb,  «m« 
there  is  an  extensive  ukiht  or  Monastery,  for  the  Meflen 
order  of  Dervishes. 

Osman-Zadeh  was  a  venerable  personage,  of  erartcca 
manners  and  skiHed  in  all  the  learning  of  tbe  Demib& 
Our  intimacy  increased  by  frequent  convemtioM.  &, 
finally,  as  an  evidence  of  his  friendship  and  eaaUcacc 
read  to  me  a  poem  written  by  himself  npoa  tb«  Beiof  ed 
attributes  of  God.  Time  did  not  alfew  me  to  hare  a  te^ 
of  it  made,  could  I  have  had  the  consent  of  OimtD-Zaki 
I  however  took  notes  at  the  moment,  as  the  poem  iopirw' 
me  sensibly  with  its  beauties.  From  tbose  notes,  I  bxr 
written  the  few  following  stanzas,  which  may  eoorrrsaec 
imperfect  idea  of  the  Dervish's  muse  sod  of  UossidMa 
theology.  ^-  »•  ■• 

Fbtoama,  Fa.,  Jii/y,  184L 

Nor  earth  nor  sky,  nor  time  nor  space, 

Confine  that  essence  bright, 
Ages  are  all,  and  every  place 

Illumined  by  hia  light 

Before  the  starry  worlds  did  shine 

In  order  round  his  throne, 
He  was,  in  miyesty  divine 

Creator,  He  alone. 

To  him,  in  Heaven,  no  forms  of  duaji, 

On  earth  below,  compare ; 
Darkly  unseen,  yet  from  him  spriags 

Light,  which  all  creatures  share. 

His  attributes,  perfection  ars, 

Allah  is  good  alone. 
All  Being's  nurtured  by  his  care. 

But  He  has  need  of  none. 

His  life  is  not  like  mortal  life. 

By  food  and  drink  upheld. 
He  feels  no  pain  of  passion's  strife, 

By  which  weak  man's  impelled. 

His  all-creating  power  and  migbt. 
Made  earth  and  aky  and  sea, 

Upsprung  the  universe  to  light, 
He  spake  but,  "  Let  it  be !" 

In  Him  who  over  all  presides, 

Fast  destined  t^  his  will. 
Knowledge  of  each  and  all  rssides, 

Man  acta  with  freedom  stiU. 

He  sees  the  past,  what  is  to  be. 

Of  what  has  been  or  is, 
in  time  and  in  eternity. 

Knowledge  abke  ia  hia. 
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He  looks  abroad,  creation  round, 

The  eaith,  the  starry  skies. 
He  sees,  as  well,  the  depths  profound, 

Bat  sees  not  with  our  eye». 

He  speaks  to  all,  above,  around, 

His  glorious  works  among, 
Bat  from  his  speech,  conies  ibrtb  no  sound 

Of  man,  or  creature's  Umgw. 

There  is  no  God,  but  Ood  alone. 
Whose  presence  fills  all  space. 

Him  we  adore,  and  at  his  throne 
HumMy  implore  his  grace. 


"REPAIR   TO  MARU."* 

BT  AKCHJBUS  OCCIDBMTALIS. 

On  a.  throne  of  glittering  gold,  dazzling  all  eyes 
with  rubies  and  sapphires,  emeralds,  diamonds,  and 
aJI  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  East,  twelve 
handred  princes,  or  sons  of  princes,  standing  before 
him  to  obey  his  slightest  behest,  sat  Alp  Arslan, 
the  Valiant  Lion,  the  greatest  of  the  Seljukian 
branch  of  the  Turkman  race.  And  this  was  his 
mightiest  boor.  Victorious  over  every  land,  from 
the  frontiers  of  China  to  the  Georgian  mountains, 
rich  beyond  count  with  the  spoils  of  fiHy  conquered 
pities,  the  foe  most  feared,  the  army  of  Romanus 
Diogenes,  whitening  amongst  the  hills  of  Trebi- 
tond ;  and  now  with  two  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
the  bravest  in  Asia,  across  the  Oxus,  on  the  way 
to  the  aloiost  certain  conquest  of  his  ancestral 
Farkestan,  this  potent  Sultan  seemed  one  with 
rhom  the  angel  of  death  could  have  no  reckoning, 
fie  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  beautiful  as  a 
»tar,  his  face  and  voice  and  air,  suclt  as  should  be- 
ong  to  high  majesty,  his  stature  more  exalted  than 
hat  of  any  of  the  proud  chiefs  who  surrounded  his 
hrone.  Never  had  the  earth  seen  a  more  majestic 
>eing  than  Alp  Arslan,  the  Turkman  King. 

The  deep  silence  which  pervaded  the  royal  tent 
raa  broken  by  the  Great  King  himself.  "  Nizam," 
le  said  to  the  illustrious  minister,  who,  for  thirty 
-ears,  directed  the  councils  of  Alp  Arslan,  and  his 
unoas  son,  Malek  Shah,  "  What  news  from  the 
Teat  rebel  t*' 

*'  Lord  of  the  Earth,*'  replied  the  minister,  with 
tie  usual  prostration ;  **  Joseph,  late  governor  of 
(erzem,  is  a  prisoner  at  the  door  of  the  royal  tent.*' 

'*  Bring  him  hither,"  said  the  Sultan  to  the  cap- 
iin  of  the  guard. 

At  his  command  they  brought  the  daring  rebel 
ito  the  presence  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  East- 
m  world.  Unabashed  by  the  splendors  of  a  scene 
>  ne^r,  nnawed  by  the  mighty  majesty  of  the  mo- 
irch  himself,  the  Carizmian  stood  coolly  bandying 
erce  looks  with  the  master  of  his  fate. 

**  Son  of  a  dog !  thou  hast  cost  me  thousands  of 
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my  bravest  warriors,"  was  the  first  word  of  the 
monarch. 

"Aha !  Would  I  had  had  the  scythe  of  Monkir 
to  have  left  the  Scythian  dog  without  a  spear  save 
his  oti^n."  And  the  rebel  intimated  by  a  fierce  ges- 
ture, what  he  would  have  done  then. 

*'  Monkir  will  I  be  to  thee  and  thine.  What 
hast  thou  to  say,  why  I  should  not  bid  thee  taste 
the  pangs  of  impalement  ?" 

**  To  do  so  were  worthy  the  descendant  of  a 
Turkman  goatherd,  the  meanness  of  whose  soul 
renders  him  incapable  of  estimating  the  valur  of  a 
noble  foe." 

"  That  is  not  true  valor  which  exposes  brave  men 
to  useless  peril.  What  could  thy  defence  avail 
against  the  armies  of  me,  thy  lord  V 

'^  Thou  never  wast  lord  of  mine.  The  Selju- 
kian goatherd  lord  of  Joseph  the  Carizmian  !  Pah." 

"  Proud  dog !  I  will  punish  thy  insolence,  by 
making  thee  know  death  in  its  most  torturing  form. 
To  four  stakes  thou  shalt  be  fastened  by  cords 
which  shall  stretch  thy  sinews  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  BO  shalt  thou  be  left  without  food  or  wa- 
ter to  close  thy  dog's  life." 

As  the  last  words  of  this  terrible  sentence 
reached  the  ears  of  the  fierce  mountain  chief,  he 
drew  from  his  bosom  a  concealed  dagger,  and 
rushed  headlong  towards  the  throne.  The  air  in- 
stantly gleamed  with  the  battle-axes  of  the  guards, 
but  Alp  Arslan  was  the  most  expert  archer  of  the 
age — he  was  proud  of  his  archery,  and  the  guards 
left  to  his  own  arm  the  grateful  task  of  self  defence. 
With  the  speed  of  lightning  he  drew  his  bow,  but 
his  foot  slipped,  the  arrow  glanced  aside  from  its 
object,  and  an  instant  after,  the  dagger  of  Joseph 
the  Carizmian  was  in  his  breast.  The  rebel  him- 
self was  immediately  cut  into  a  thousand  pieces  by 
the  enraged  soldiery. 

Stretched  on  a  couch  of  golden  tissue,  the  ban- 
ner waving  o'er  him  which  bad  been  borne  in  a 
hundred  victories,  surrounded  by  all  the  pageantry 
of  a  court,  and  that  court  Oriental,  by  awe-struck 
princes  and  weeping  omrahs,  lay  Alp  Arslan,  the 
Valiant  Lion,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  His  spirit 
was  still  untamed,  but  his  reason  was  awake  to  the 
folly  of  human  pride,  and  the  miserable  weakness 
and  dependence  of  the  mightiest  man  alive.  As 
he  gazed  around,  with  eyes  clouding  fast  with  the 
film  of  death,  he  spoke  thus,  and  history  has  trans- 
mitted this  as  his  dying  speech. 

"  In  my  youth,"  said  he, "  when  I  was  like  a 
wild  horse,  A  sage  said  to  me, '  Alp  Arslan,  humble 
thyself  before  God — distrust  thine  own  strength, 
and,  however  weak  and  contemptible  be  thy  foe, 
despise  him  not.'  I  have  neglected  the  saying  of 
the  wise  man,  and  behold  I  am  punished.  It  was 
but  yesterday  that  as  I  stood  surveying  my  camp, 
and  beheld  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  my 
armies,  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble  under  my  feet, 
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and  I  said  in  my  heart,  Alp  Anlan,  thoa  art  sorely 
the  King  of  the  world ;  of  all  warriors,  the  great- 
est and  most  inTincible.  These  armies  are  mine 
no  longer,  and  in  the  confidence  of  personal  strength 
I  die  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.'* 

The  remains  of  the  monarch  were  deposited  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  at  Maru.  Upon 
this  tomb  ages  after  might  be  read  the  following 
sublime  inscription.  "  OA,  ye,  who  have  beheld  the 
glory  of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens^  Re- 
pair TO  Maru,  and  you  will  behold  it  buried  in  the 
dust.'' 

Often  in  my  journey  through  Hfe,  I  haye  thought 
of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  Turkman 
monarch,  and  not  unfreqnently  made  application  of 
it  to  human  actions  and  pursuits.  As  I  hare  seen 
the  lovely  maiden  with  locks  of  gold  rolling  over 
her  fair  and  delicate  shoulders,  chasing  the  painted 
butterflies  of  youthful  folly  and  vanity ;  as  I  have 
seen  the  statesman  climbing  the  ladder  of  a  sateless 
ambition  to  the  destruction  of  the  best  interests  of 
his  country ;  as  I  have  seen  the  soldier,  like  his 
prototype  of  the  inscription,  glorying  like  Attila 
at  Chalons  in  the  "certaminis  gauda" — the  rapture 
of  the  strife,  I  have  exclaimed, "  Repair  to  Maru, 
and  behold  human  glory  buried  in  the  dust.'* 


MUSINGS, 

ON  KECKIVXNO  A  8FHIO  OP  LAUREL  PROM  MT  BIRTHPLACE. 

What  spell  is  thine,  thoa  beaateooa  wildling  plant, 
That  tbas,  thou  wak'at  from  year's  unbroken  sleep, 
The  images  of  bnried,  bng-lost  joys, 
And  dost  sweep  back  from  Mem*ry's  scroll,  the  dust 
Old  Time  hatb  scattered  on  its  records  fair? 


Ay !  as  I  tearful  gase  on  thee,  fast  croud 
The  tender  recollections  of  the  past ; 
And  on  thy  dew-kissed  leaves  I  lay  mine  ear, 
Heark'ning  the  words  thou  breath*st  y^ith  mournful  tone, 
Until  my  heart  o'erieaps  the  chasm  dark 
Stretching  between  me  and  the  far-off  yean 
Of  laughing  childhood — happy,  sunny  youth— 
And  I  forget  the  shadowy,  thorny  path, 
Hy  steps  have,  since,  with  trembling,  darkly  trod. 

Steered  by  sad  Memory,  whose  gentle  eyes 
Are  dimm'd  with  tears,  I  speed  me  o'er  the  waste 
Of  waters  deep,  the  Past,  th'  unyielding  Past 
WUl  ne'er  give  back,  to  lare  the  changing  sheen 
Of  an  untold  Futurity.    And  now. 
Where  smile  with  fre8h*ning  Terdure,  childhood's  isles 
I  pause  again  to  wander,  'neath  this  Heaven  of  light. 
Mid  flow'ry  mead,  and  shaded  glade,  where  peeps 
With  quivering  flash,  the  sunbeam's  golden  eye, 
Trickles  the  haunted  rill,  or  leaps  the  fount, 
Murmuring  perpetual,  low-voiced  song. 
Here  gleams  the  lily  by  the  water's  brim, 
Its  breast  unfolding  to  the  am'rous  day, 
Or  dipping  with  capricious,  restlesa  grace, 
Its  virgin  petals  in  the  wooing  tide. 
Here  too  the  harebell  droops  its  beauteous  head, 
And  violet  couches  on  its  mossy  bed, 


While  the  fragrant  woo<U>ine  weaves  its  t^wstry, 
And  the  wild  rose,  the  floating  breese  peifumet. 
Tis  here,  Ihtm  rear'st  thy  stately  queenly  head, 
Oh !  flower,  with  Mem'ry  linked !  Thro*  wooded  dell, 
Thou'st  shed  rich  store  of  leaf  and  bloom— and  dwek 
In  regal  state^where  compeer,  thoa  had'tt  none. 
And  wandere  here  the  charmed  stream,  o'er  wbose  gnea 

bank 
Thou'st  bowed  thy  blushing  blossoms,  till  they  kined  tlx  f^ 
As  if  thou  listening  wert,  to  that  swe^  mclodj, 
Forever  chanted  by  the  glancing,  toogned  bnok. 

Here  cireled  oft  a  band  of  beings  gay, 
O'er  whose  bright  heads  dull  care  had  smiliai  ptaied, 
As  if  he  could  not  brush  his  shadowy  wing, 
Athwart  their  beauteoua  group.    The  gleeful  Isagk, 
The  shout  of  frolic  mirth,  oft  blended  with 
The  minstrelsy  of  bird  and  bee;  while tu 
On  breezy  hill,  or  otoss-clad  cliff,  or  upland  brigbt, 
Floated  the  echoing  mirth  of  childhood's  voice,  m  itjmA 
Each  hounding  heart,  with  gush  of  joy,  bods  mo^  is  iby. 
Beside  the  silvery  brook  was  twined  the  wieith, 
Whose  diadem  of  bloom,  with  silken  touch. 
Rested  upon  the  clear,  fair  brow  of  Aer, 
The  sometime  qoeen  of  that  sweet,  youthfol  riag. 
And  here  amid  the  splash  of  tiring  water&ll. 
Was  launched  the  mimic  boat,  kMKled  with  gotgeoosfTeidt, 
From  feathery  blossom,  and  from  rustling  bmschej  csllfd 
And  as  with  fairy  grace  it  tossed,  and  danced  aloig 
Its  glittering  path,  forth  went  the  chime  of  roices  pj ; 
Each  carolling  a  wild  good-bye,  or  snatch  of  song, 
Or  breaking  fitfully  in  mirthful  glee. 
As  wond'ringly  they  deemed  some  Obeion, 
Might  guiding  be  his  fair  Tilania, 
Within  the  Elfin  Bark. 

Where  are  ye  fled, 
Creatures  of  youth's  glad  hour !  Undinim'd  and  inA 
Still  blows  each  flow'ret  in  that  islet  sweet ; 
But  ye,  no  more,  are  linked  to  them,  in  fair 
And  bright  companionship !  Soft  sig^  the  wiodi 
And  perfumed  gales,  and  from  each  greeawood  bcafk 
With  joyous  note,  the  wild4>iTd  wa^les  fiee— 
But  not  again  is  blent  with  Nature's  lay,  ' 

The  ringing  laugh  of  childhood's  lip— its  roioe  i 

So  full  of  life— of  grief,  so  careless  and  so  fiee !  | 

Unbound  and  riven  is  that  glowing  wmlh ; 
And  far  and  wide  has  strayed  each  leaf  and  tiod, 
That  formed  a  coronal — so  bright— so  fair ! 
E'en  as  your  blossoms,  proud  and  regal  fiower, 
Rent  from  the  mother  stem,  with  rothlcss  gns|H 
And  scattered  on  the  gleaming  streamlet  cooniog  tfi 
So,  on  the  hurrying  tide  of  life,  divided  are 
The  beings  of  that  household  garland !— 

The  dark-haired  boy,  whose  tall,  elastic  fons 
Was  firet  in  knightly  tilt,  where  flow'r  or  shell 
Or  treasure  of  the  pebbled  shore  was  to  be  vost 
Beneath  paternal  shades,  sprang  soon  to  lUa. 
The  glancing  eye  flashed  bright  with  untold  hopeS) 
And  on  the  smooth  expansive  brow,  deep  thoo^ 
Its  impress  set    A  high  and  gbrioos  fame 
To  fashion  for  himself,  with  maiden  sword. 
Was  now  his  noblest  sspintion — bat 
Th'  horiaon  of  the  Future's  sunny  sky  !— 
'Twas  but  a  passing  gleam— that  lair  boy's  hi^        I 
Where  south  winds  murmuring  steal  from  !«•»*«  "**'  j 
Where  rippling  waters  leap  to  kiss  the  shoie,  J 

He  yielded  back  his  breath  to  aiM  who  it  he^^ ' 
And  throwing  to  his  distant  home,  to  bar 
Who  fostered  his  young  years-who  watched  ha  po«a» 
One  yearning  look— one  lingering  farsveU, 
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He  pissed  f/om  Iife»  aad  all  its  restlect  cares, — 

Asd  oowhe sleeps  where  straoger*8  step,  and  stranger's  voice 

Aboe  inrade  his  peacefiil  rest ! — where  ever  sighs 

The  Uae  wares  ceaseless  diige — sad  nature's  moan. 

And  imile,  bat  rarely  weep,  the  sapphire  skies 

Whidt  esaopy  his  long,  last  home  ! — 

But,  lo ! 
Aoother  flower  of  that  fair  wreath  there  is, 
Wh(»e  head  by  showers  o'erbome,  by  rude  winds  bowed, 
NeVr  aon  shall  spring  to  meet  the  sun's  warm  kiss, 
Or  throw  on  scented  breexe,  its  fragrant  breath ! — 
Voira  of  mosie  hashed  in  death's  long  sleep, 
Hopes  shattered,  links  of  fond  affection  riven, 
Tltt  pictared  dreams  of  youth  o'ercast — destroyed — 
The  world's  cold  taunt  on  blighted  spirit  breathed ! 
Tkae  people  the  heart's  sanctuary — these 
Press  ihe  rain-drops  from  the  lowering  clouds. 
Darkening  the  fair  face  of  her  sky  !  And  now 
By  all  the  weariness  of  life  opprest, 
Sbe  turned  hath  her  gaze,  her  yearning  hopes, 
To  the  aniadiog  realm,  where  fevered  grief 
No  entrance  hath— -nor  care  doth  dare  invade  ; 
Bii  teaia  a  Father^e  love,  a  Father'e  hand  doth  dry ! 

Limaed  by  Mem'ry's  hand,  another  comes. 
Younger  and  fairer  from  the  picture-land, 
A  shadowless  remembrance  mirrors ! — 
She,  whose  radiant  cheek  wears  yet  the  flush 
And  soft  warm  rose  of  youth,  hath  ta'en  away 
Pram  old  ancestral  hall,  the  music  of  her  voice. 
IV  haonts  where  oft  her  childhood  spotted  free, 
No  more  may  echo  with  her  gladsome  laugh, 
Or  earolled  song,  or  bounding  foot  fall  light ! 
The  glowing  hearth  where  "  legendary  lore," 
Prowess  of  knight,  or  tale  of  ladye  fair, 
Winged  the  weary  hours,  at  witching  eventide, 
No  more  may  cast  its  flickering  changing  rays. 
Into  the  starlight  of  her  gentle  eyes ! 
Her  plice  is  vacant  at  the  merry,  board, 
Where  mirth  went  round,  and  festal  song  was  woke ! 
She  haih  parted  from  idl  such,  and  Unk'd  her 
To  another— A«,  whose  all  of  deathless  love 
DexKoded  hath,  on  her  young  heart.    Within 
Th'  abode  of  wedded  love,  she  owns  a  joy 
Purer  and  nobler  than  e'er  shone  around 
Her  girlhood's  sunny  day !  Beloved  one ! 
How  priceless  is  the  worth  of  thy  rich  love ! 
Hov  earnest  comes  the  hope  from  this  worn  heart, 
Tliat  life  may  ever  be  to  thee,  one  long. 
One  jojous  carnival— one  golden  holiday ! 

To  thee,  sweet  flow'ret  on  this  household  tree, 
That  bloaaomed  last,  I  turn  my  tearful  eye  I 
Sow  seems  the  world  to  thee,  my  beauteous  bad? — 
Bright,  cloudless,  fair?  with  incense  fraught! — ^And  comes 
Cpon  the  breesy  wing  of  Mom,  no  voice, 
Vo  whisperings  which  bow  with  half-bom  fears. 
The  buoyancy  of  thy  fresh  spirit's  hopes  7 
$tirs  there  no  slumbering  ripple  on  the  tide 
)f  thy  young  life's  calm  summer  sea  ?  Ah,  no ! 
^ike  burnished  dream,  like  atoned  pageant,  floats 
The  soft  rich  light  of  youth's  unsorrowing  spring ! 
Co  thee,  not  yet  has  come  its  cheerless  hours, 
^en  meek-eyed  Hope  with  folded  wings,  droops  desolate, 
^  Joy  ite  flight  bath  ta'en.    Still  in  the  sigh 
^  voiced  winds,  or  song  of  bright-winged  bird, 
)r  in  the  shiver  of  the  trembling  leaves, 
)r  gosh  of  glittering  rills,  thou  listenest 
^0  deep  strains  of  joy — and  in  rich  flushings 
)f  the  mocking  elouds,  thou  grssp'st  some  "rainbow  pro- 


And  shall  /  then,  sweet  sister,  dim  thine  eyes. 
Those  eyes  of  deep  and  beauteous  light,  and  call 
The  rose-leaf  hoe  from  off  thy  clear  young  cheek. 
And  bow  thy  shining  head  with  unknown  grief, 
By  shadowing  forth  for  thee,  a  clouded  fate  f 
No !  loved  and  lovely  being,  lietter  far 
That  thou  should'st  quaff  life's  sparkling,  brimming  cup, 
"  Ere  yet  the  dark  days  come,"  to  teach  their  own  deep 
troths! 

With  all  thy  feverish  cares,  oh !  Life,  thy  hopes, 
8o  psssionate  and  brief,  what  hast  thou  yet 
To  lure  the  wanderer  on  ?    An  immortaiity  ! 
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A  TALE  OF  OLDEN  TIME  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 

BT  OBOROE  8.  M^KIERirAN. 

But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs. 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage. — TVot^  mud  Creuidtu 

Not  long  ago,  I  accidentally  became,  for  a  few  hours,  the 
guest  of  an  old  lady,  who  resides  in  an  oddly  fsshioned,  but 
comfortable  looking  cottage,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  triba- 
tary  of  the  Ohio  River.  Although  she  is  more  than  four- 
score years  of  age,  her  mental  faculties  are  unimpaired  in 
the  slightest  degree.  Her  body  is  somewhat  bent  beneath 
the  weight  of  her  many  years ;  but  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
she  possessed,  at  one  period  of  her  life,  a  figure  of  digni- 
fied appearance  and  almost  faultless  proportions.  Her  face, 
too,  must  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful  Even 
now,  it  is  quite  attractive ;  and  when  a  smile  plays  upon  it, 
as  frequently  is  the  case,  it  appears  singularly  interesting. 

My  venerable  hostess  informed  me  that  she  became  a  resi- 
dent of  North- Western  Virginia  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
when  the  settlements  yet  were  sparse,  and  the  hostile  In- 
dians hovered  around  them,  and  committed  their  depreda- 
tions almost  with  impunity.  During  the  brief  time  I  pass- 
ed under  her  hospitable  roof,  she  entertained  me  with  seve- 
ral thrilling  narratives  of  early  border  perils ;  and  when  I 
was  about  to  depart,  she  placed  in  my  hands  an  old  manu- 
script, which  she  requestixi  me  to  take  with  me,  and  read 
at  my  leisure. 

"It is  a  little  history,"  she  remarked,  "of  events  which 
are  now  remembered  by  scarcely  any  one  but  myself.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  vouch  for  its  correctness,  because  I  was 
myself  a  prominent  participant  in  some  of  the  dangers  it 
delineates." 

1  glanced  my  eye  over  a  few  sentences  at  the  beginning 
of  the  manuscript,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  written  in 
the  first  person,  ventured  to  inquire  of  my  entertainer  the 
name  of  its  author.  This  question,  I  was  sony  to  perceive, 
brought  a  shade  of  melancholy  over  her  countenance. 

"It  is  from  the  pen  of  one,"^she  replied,  "who  has  long 
been  slumbering  bisneath  the  clods  of  the  valley.  Who  he 
was,  a  perosal  of  the  paper  will,  perhaps,  enable  you  to 
judge.  Take  it  with  you ;  and  after  you  shall  have  read 
it,  I  will  ask  you  to  return  it,  as  I  prise  it  very  highly." 

I  folded  up  the  paper ;  and,  after  promising  to  obey  the 
last  injunction  of  my  hostess,  took  my  leave.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  sheets  so  kindly  tendered  to  me,  I  found  them 
to  be  a  narrative  of  certain  events  on  the  border,  which 
must  have  transpired  at  a  period  towards  the  close  of  that 
sanguinary  strife  with  the  North- Western  Indians,  which 
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commenced  almost  simuluoeoasly  vrith  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  To  me  the  atoiy  wu  quite  interesting ;  and  I 
was  emboldened  to  take  a  copy,  which  I  hare  since  ob- 
tained permission  to  nse  at  my  discretion*  Thinking  it 
might  serve  to  entertain  a  portion  of  the  reading  publie,  I 
append  it  hereto. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  somewhat  disfigured 
the  manuscript  with  marginal  notes ;  but  1  was  tempted  to 
this  course  lest  some  one  might  chance  to  doubt  the  verity 
of  the  story,  notwithstanding  the  emphatic  endorsement  of 
its  heroine.  The  hazardous  vocation  of  Murty  0*HanIey, 
it  will  be  seen,  bears,  sometimes,  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  Harvey  Birch,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  "  Spy."  At  one 
time,  I  very  strongly  suspected  that  our  author  bad  borrowed 
the  character  from  the  distinguished  American  novelist, 
and  my  faith  in  the  correctness  of  the  stoiy  was,  in  con- 
aeqnence,  materially  weakened ;  but  upon  a  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  manuacript,  I  was  satisfied,  from  its  dingy  and 
decayed  edges,  its  old-fashioned  paper,  and  its  bedimmed 
chirography,  that  it  must  have  been  written  many  yean 
before  the  publication  of  the  Spy.    Here  follows 

THE  NARRATIVE. 

At  a  critical  stage  of  the  revolutionary  war,  I  was  a  tall 
stripling  lad  of  twenty  yeare  growth— hale  and  hearty  as 
the  pure  breezes  of  my  native  South  Branch  mountains 
could  make  me.  Like  most  other  young  men  of  the  time, 
I  was  aeised  with  a  strong  military  spirit,  which  prompted 
me  to  volunteer  my  services  as  a  soldier  in  the  Virginia 
Line,  in  one  of  the  oompaniea  then  commanded  by  my 
father.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  gave  me  a  atem  re- 
buke for  what  he  chose  to  term  my  want  of  ambition,  and 
roundly  declared  that  a  son  of  his  should  nsTer  enter  the 
army  as  a  private  soldier.  My  father  was  by  no  means 
noted  for  his  wealth ;  but  he  possessed  a  due  share  of  that 
family  pride  which  has  ever  been  a  characteristic  trait  of 
the  old  Virginians.  He  bade  me  content  myself  in  mana- 
ging his  farm,  and  conducing  his  home  affaire,  until  I 
ahould  arrive  at  yeara  of  manhood,  at  which  period,  he  said 
he  would  endeavor  to  procure  me  an  ensign's  commission 
in  his  company.  This  promise  pacified  me  ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  prepare  myself  for  the  duties  of  the  office  that  I 
supposed  awaited  me.  I  procured  a  copy  of  the  new 
"  Regulations  for  the  Order  and  Discipline  of  the  Troops 
of  the  United  Sutes,"  prepared  by  the  Baron  Steuben ; 
and  I  suspect  that  I  paid  more  attention  to  the  complicated 
manmuvres  therein  elucidated,  than  to  the  management  of 
the  farm.  To  unite  the  practice  to  the  theory  of  the  sci- 
ence, I  frequently  paraded  my  father's  negroes  in  the  barn- 
yard, and  practised  them,  several  boure  at  a  time,  in  divera 
difficult  evolutions,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  corn-fields 
and  potato  patches.  My  father's  visits  to  his  bomestead, 
happened  but  seldom ;  but  as  often  as  he  came,  he  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  his  farm  was  going  to  ruin— his  negroes 
becoming  lazy  and  impudent — and  bis  son  proving  himself 
an  indifferent  overseer.  Still,  he  never  failed  to  applaud 
my  improving  military  skill ;  and  onee  he  tickled  my  vanity 
by  saying  that  I  would,  one  day  or  other,  be  an  honor  to 
the  family. 

Near  the  time  of  my  coming  of  age,  my  father  suddenly 
returned  from  camp,  in  bad  humor. 

"  My  son,"  siud  he,  <*  1  am  now  going  to  advertise  the 
farm  and  all  our  effects  for  immediate  sale.  We  will  mi- 
grate to  the  new  country  in  the  west,  where  justice  is  ad- 
miniiitered  by  the  strong  ami,  if  it  cannot  be  obtained 
peaceably." 

*'  Pray,  father,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?"  I  inquired,  in 
astonishment. 

"  It  means  that  I  have  resigned  my  commission  in  dis- 
gust, at  having  a  junior  officer  promoted  over  me.  This  is 
all  the  explanation  that  is  necessaty."  1 


"  And  shsll  I  not  have  the  ensign's  cocomiasioB  V*  I  asked. 

"  Peyton !"  said  my  father,  harehly,  "  do  yoo  wast  to  ia- 
suit  me  ?  Would  you  attach  yourself  to  a  aerriee  in  wkick 
your  father  has  been  disgraced  T" 

The  stem  tone  of  voice  in  which  his  rejoiDder  was  spo- 
ken forbade  reply.  My  long  cherished  hope  of  jotaiag  the 
army  was  now  extinguished ;  and  I  tried  to  amocher  my 
disappointment,  by  carrying  my  mind  to  the  fu  bw^vRnds 
country,  where  warlike  conflicts  were  cooimoo-plaee  oc- 
currences. I  recollected,  that  a  few  yean  previoosiT,  sij 
only  uncle  had  removed  from  the  Sooth  Branch,  to  Ihe  Okio 
settlements.  Ellen  Ellis,  a  far-removed  cousin  of  nise, 
waa  a  member  of  my  uncle's  family.  She  was  a  Bwre 
child  of  tweive  or  thirteen  yeara  of  age  when  I  bade  ber 
farewell,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  for  the  west ;  bat  I 
retained  a  lively  remembrance  of  her  dark  fladiing  eyca, 
and  of  the  enchantment  that  was  wont  to  dwell  ia  Uv 
countenance. 

Ellen  and  I  had  been  playmates  from  inlaacy.  We 
roved  together  through  the  green  meadows — nuubled  sJcn^ 
the  apring  branch,  on  bright  sunny  days,  to  angle  fiv  min- 
nows—and mingled  our  boisterous  laughs,  and  jeraed  oar 
little  hands,  in  all  our  childish  amusenkenta.  In  later  ye&a 
I  learned  her  to  ride  the  aaucy  little  pony ;  and  masy  % 
time  we  galloped  together,  after  the  foz-hoonds,  trnx  Uk 
winding  mountain  roads,  and  through  the  ample  fields  akto^ 
the  banks  of  the  bright  river  that  flowed  before  my  fatker'i 
house.  Afler  the  departure  of  my  merry  little  eoiB|iamffi&, 
I  would  often  muse  for  houn  over  the  Uisslu]  years  vr 
had  passed  together ;  and  I  sometimes  fancied  that  1  eauid 
not  be  happy  until  I  should  have  her  at  my  aide  agaia. 

The  project  now  disclosed  by  my  father,  rendered  it  pos- 
aible  that  I  might  soon  have  the  satisfsction  of  onoe  m»re 
seeing  my  long  absent  playmate.  In  fart,  when  I  had  sd*- 
ficiently  gotten  through  with  my  reverie  to  speak,  my  isA 
worda  were  an  inquiry  whether  he  purposed  going  to  the 
neighborhood  in  which  Ellen  resided. 

"  Peyton !"  he  exclaimed,  "  it  grieves  me  to  find  thst  I 
have  a  son  who  courts  nothing  higher  than  the  grade  of  a 
private  soldier,  or  the  smiles  of  a  capriciooa  giri  On 
with  such  unmanly  thoughts ;  ami,  henceforth,  let  yoor  aia 
be,  as  mine  is,  to  carve  a  reputation  with  the  blade  of  ilis 
sword." 

"  Give  me  an  opportunity,  father,"  I  retorted,  with  soaie 
warmth,  "  and  you  shall  not  have  cause  to  blush  for  aar.* 

**  Well  spoken,  Peyton,  well  spoken?"  he  cried.  ** Op- 
portunity you  shall  have,  and  1  will  aee  the  uic  yoa  aaic 
of  it." 

He  then  left  me,  and  busied  himself  in  preparing  for  oar 
removal.  In  the  oouree  of  a  few  weeks  every  nccein7 
preliminary  for  our  departure  was  made. 

We  set  out  from  our  old  home,  on  a  fair  morning  ^  ^ 
spring  of  the  year,  taking  with  ua  a  amall  number  of  s^ 
groes,  together  with  some  portable  articles  of  boosekaid 
furniture,  and  a  few  farming  utensils.  We  riiaped  aa 
course  across  the  mountaina— encamping,  for  the  ao$t 
part,  in  the  open  air  over  night,  as  houses  of  eatntus- 
ment  were  then  almost  unknovm  on  our  route  of  tn««l 
Afler  a  journey  of  several  weeks,  we  reached  Eedatase, 
on  the  river  Monongahela,  at  which  place  we  were  ift- 
formed  that  danger  from  the  Indians  was  brewing  to  isi 
westward.  We  continued  on,  however,  without  say  sib- 
tary  escort — ^passing  Catfish  Camp,  and  striking  the  head 
waten  of  the  northern  fork  of  Whelan*  Creek,  withixt 
molestation.    Here  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  hanteis,  aas 

*The  orthography  here  employed  by  our  narrator  douta- 
less  is  well  adapted  to  ezpreas  the  primitive  woamd  of  tto 
name.  In  the  earliest  records  of  Ohio  county,  it »  wrttxra 
indifferently,  "Whelan,"  "Whelin."  and  "Whebft."  h 
is  now,  howerer,  corrupted  into  whedrng. 
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aceompaiiied  os  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  where  was 
erected  a  stout  itocluide  fort,  called  Port  Henry,  in  com* 
pliaent  to  the  first  governor  of  the  commonwealth.  My 
hiker,  slier  a  conrereation  with  some  gentlemen  here,  con- 
daded  to  place  his  family  and  effects  in  the'fipt,  until  he 
CDold  determine,  by  examining  the  sanpounding  country, 
where  to  fix  hie  permanent  abode. 

It  was  kjiowrn  to  us  that  my  uncle  IiTed  somewhere  near 
the  place  at  which  we  stopped.  One  of  my  father's  first 
objects,  therefore,  after  our  arrival,  was  to  inquire  the  pre- 
cise place  of  his  residence.  We  leaned  that  he  lived  on 
(be  waters  of  Buffalo  Creek,  something  short  of  twenty 
ffli]es  to  the  northward ;  and  my  father  expressed  his  de- 
tenainatioo  to  ride  there  on  the  coming  day.  Hearing  that 
EUen  was  then  on  a  riait  to  a  friend  at  Vanmetre's  Fort, 
some  twelve  miles  from  Fort  Henry,  it  was  arranged  that 
I  should,  at  the  same  time,  repair  to  that  place,  and  bring 
ber  down  to  see  our  fiunily. 

It  was  evident  that  considerable  fears  of  hostile  incur- 
tioas  from  the  Indians,  existed  along  the  frontier.  Great 
Tigilaaee  was  used  at  Fort  Henry ;  and  active  scouts  were 
cofistantly  in  service  in  the  woods,  to  give  notice  of  the 
fimt  approach  of  danger.  Our  arrangements  for  riding  on 
the  next  day  were,  in  consequence  of  this  alarming  state 
of  iffairs,  contingent  upon  the  news  which  the  scouts  might 
hnog  in  through  the  night. 

About  the  dawn  of  day,  several  of  the  scouts  returned, 
sad  reported  no  enemy  visible.  My  father,  thereupon,  im- 
■ediaSely  took  his  departure  for  the  rMidence  of  my  uncle. 
U  was  a  late  hour  before  I  was  ready  to  commence  my 
jmney — my  father  having  committed  some  business  to  my 
rnosaction,  which  occupied  my  time  until  the  sun  had 
passed  far  beyond  the  meridian.  I  obtained  from  an  old 
hunter  soch  information  in  regard  to  the  road  over  which  I 
aished  to  travel,  as  assured  me  that  I  would  experience  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  its  course.  My  rifle  hsd  previously 
underwent  a  thorough  overhauling;  and,  after  carefully 
kwdnig  it,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  cantered  up  the  sidling 
load  which  led  over  the  mountain  of  stone-coal,  immediately 
back  of  the  fort.  I  travelled  until  after  the  sun  had  dis- 
appeared on  the  far  side  of  the  hills  behind  me,  without 
aniving  at  the  desired  place.  Feeling  convinced  that  I 
had  went  more  than  the  distance  between  the  two  forts, 
it  was  plain  to  my  mind  that  I  had  missed  the  road  ;  and  I 
£rk  vexed  at  the  idea  of  losing  myself  in  the  woods  after 
nisht-fall.  1  urged  my  steed  onward,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
isk*  notne  human  habitation  at  which  I  might  pass  the  night, 
or  at  learnt  be  informed  how  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  my 
deitioation.  At  length,  I  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
tAck  diverged  in  several  directions.  While  I  was  en- 
gaged in  examining  which  of  them  seemed  the  most  beaten, 
M  voice  at  my  side  sddressed  me,  in  a  delicious  Irish 
bTogoe. 

''Misther  Stranger,  ye  saam  to  be  lost,  a  bit" 

The  individual  who  spoke  these  words  seemed  to  have 

•prang  from  the  earth  beneath  him,  for  although  I  had  been, 

the  moment  before,  looking  carefully  around  me,  I  failed  to 

xMtioe  hia  approach.    He  was  a  low,  chunky,  hardy  look- 

in^  peison,  of  middle  age,  with  sandy  hair,  and  thin  red 

whiskers.     His  beard,  to  all  appearances,  had  not  felt  the 

ed^  of  a  raxor  for  a  month,  and  his  long,  matted  locks 

overhung  the  back  of  a  red  flannel  worm-us,*  which  con- 

vtitQted  his  principle  outer  garment.     Surmounting  his 

H«id,  was  a  white  wool  hat,  bearing  the  marks  of  long  ser> 

^oe,  with  iu  erown  distended  to  a  convex  shape,  and  its 

rit^  banging  down  after  the  fashion  of  the  mouth  of  a  dinner 

*  I  am  not  sure  that  our  narrator  spells  this  word  oor- 
•T'^^nly.  Its  popular  pronunciation  is  wemmis.  The  gar- 
v^  «Qt  is  a  long,  loose  roundabout,  connecting  in  front  with 

ings,  and  is  much  wonii  even  at  the  present  time. 


horn.  His  countenance  was  pleasant,  albeit,  his  ponder- 
ous red  nose  was  no  particular  ornament  to  his  fsce.  He 
was  smoking  a  pipe,  with  a  stem  so  short  that  the  bowl  was 
necessarily  pressed  sgainst  one  side  of  his  nose. 

*'  Good  evening,  my  friend,"  I  replied  to  his  salutation. 
"  I  confess  I  know  not  which  of  these  roads  to  take." 

**  And  where  might  ye  be  thraveling  till  7" 

"  I  would  like  to  go  to  Vanmetre'a  fort" 

"  Till  Yanmeve^s  d'ye  say  ?  Fa*tb,  an  it's  good  luck  that 
sometimes  betides  Murty  0*Hanley !— Pm  thraveling  till 
that  same  place  myself;  an*  if  yer  honor  11  jist  whack  me 
up  a  hint  ye,  Pm  die  boy  that  'II  show  ye  the  track  till 
Vanmetre'a,  quick  enough,  jist" 

1  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Irishman,  as 
alnKWt  anything  seemed  preferable  to  wandering  about  in 
an  unknown  forest  after  night  He  placed  himself  behind 
my  ssddle ;  and,  under  his  guidance,  I  reached  the  fort  a 
short  time  after  dark.  1  offered  my  guide  a  small  tribute 
for  his  services ;  but  he  declined  taking  it,  saying  **  he  was 
the  one  himself  that  was  under  the  obleegement." 

I  had  already  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  I  would  present  myself  to  Miss  Ellis.  I  was  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  female  character  to  know  that  the 
unrestrained  familiarity  of  the  little  girl  is  generally  changed 
to  a  marked  reserve  in  the  grown  up  woman.  Ellen  was 
now  no  longer  a  little  girl ;  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
she  would  treat  me  with  nothing  more  than  due  politeness. 
I  had  a  spice  of  caprice  in  my  own  diaposition ;  and  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  introduce  myself  as  a  person  charged 
with  the  honor  of  escorting  her  to  Fort  Henry,  to  see  some 
friends,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  old  settlements. 

Murty  pointed  out  the  cabin  in  which  Miss  Ellis  was 
likely  to  be  found.  The  door  was  standing  open,  and  as  I 
crossed  the  threshold,  I  perceived  several  females  sitting 
around  a  brightly  biasing  fire  in  the  farther  extremity  of 
the  apartment.  They  rose  upon  my  entrance ;  and  one  of 
the  number,  whd  was  an  elderly  lady,  welcomed  me  to  the 
domicil,  and  politely  invited  me  to  occupy  a  chair  near  the 
fire.  I  made  only  a  silent  acknowledgment  of  her  kind- 
ness,  as  my  attention  was  fixed  upon  a  young  lady  who 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  speaker.  She  was  rather  above 
the  ordinary  height;  but  the  symmetrical  proportions  of 
her  person  gave  her  that  air  of  dignity  which  is  sure  to 
command  the  involuntary  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
beholder.  In  her  face,  which  was  illumined  by  the  blazing 
beech-wood  in  the  fire-place,  I  instantly  recognized  the  fea- 
tures of  my  youthful  plsyroate.  The  lapse  of  time,  it  is 
true,  had  effected  some  change  upon  them ;  but  the  identi- 
cal bewitchery,  that  was  accustomed  to  steal  over  me  when 
I  looked  upon  them  in  by -gone  days,  returned  upon  me  in 
full  force.  She  held  in  her  hand  an  open  book,  which  I 
suppose  she  had  been  reading  by  the  light  the  fire  afforded. 
IVidvanced  a  few  steps,  and  ventured  to  speak  to  her. 

**I  have  been  honored,"  I  said,  "with  the  privilege  of 
escorting  Miss  Ellis  to  Fort  Henry,  where  some  of  her 
friends,  who  have  just  arrived  from  the  eastward,  would  be 
happy  to  see  her."  Here  I  csroe  to  a  halt,  for  I  began  to 
find  myself  incompetent  to  play  the  part  of  a  dissembler. 

**  Oh !  who  are  they  ?"  exclaimed  the  young  lady  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight. 

*'  Captain  Gillespie,  and  his  fsmily.  Miss,  if  I  do  not 
mistake  the  name.  I  would  be  gratified  to  hear  whether  it 
will  suit  the  convenience  of  Miss  Ellis" 

If  my  memory  serves  me,  my  speech  was  interrupted  by 
Miss  Ellis,  at  this  point,  with  the  joyous  shout  of  "Cousin 
Peyton !"  My  senses,  I  acknowledge,  became  then  some- 
what confused,  i  know  that  we  bounded  towards  each 
other,  and  I  have  a  dreamy  recollection  of  our  lips  having 
come  together ;  but  of  the  latter  circumstance  I  cannot 
speak  positively. 

*<  Peyton,"  said  she,  after  I  hsd  preUy  well  recovered 
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my  tenses,  "you  ought  to  be  punished  for  your  ik>wnrigfat 
folly.    1  knew  yon  the  nx>aient  you  mentioned  your  fmtber's 


name. 
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**  It  was  only  a  little  freak  of  mine.  Miss  £Uis,"  I  replied. 

**  But  it  was  cruel  in  you,  Peyton,  to  play  such  a  freak, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  upon  me" 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  I  hope  Miss  EUis  will  pardon 
me." 

"Mias  Ellis!**  exclaimed  the  young  lady,  in  a  tone  of 
scorn ; — "  and  pray,  who  is  this  Miss  Ellis  that  occupies 
so  much  of  your  thoughts  T** 

Mortified,  and  smarting  under  the  effects  of  die  keen  re- 
proach her  words  conreyed,  I  muttered  an  incoherent  sen- 
tence by  way  of  apology. 

'*  Mias  Ellis,  indeed !"  she  continued  "  Time  was,  oou- 
siu  Peyton,  when  you  bestowed  upon  me  a  name  better 
suited  to  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other.  It 
was  a  melodious— a  sweet  sound  to  me,  for  your's  were 
the  only  lips  that  ever  called  me  *  Cousin  Ellen.'  *Twas 
music  then,  cousin  Peyton,  and  it  would  be  music  stilL 
But  it  is  wonderful  what  an  effect  time  and  absence  pro- 
duce upon  the  afiiections !  I  am  no  longer  your  cousin — no 
longer  the  thoughtless  little  creature  that  used  to  romp  and 
play  with  you,  and  make  every  desire  of  my  heart  accord 
with  your  own  wayward  fancies." 

"  Stop— stop  !**  I  cried.  '*  I  shall  never  offend  you  again 
by  calling  you  Miss  Ellis.  Your  rebuke,  cousin,  was  pro- 
per, and  I  honor  you  the  more  for  giving  it." 

To  change  the  unpleasant  buiden  of  our  discourse,  1 
related  all  the  leading  events  connected  with  our  family 
since  the  depaiture  of  Ellen  from  the  South  Branch,  and 
concluded  my  narrative  by  expressing  my  obligations  to 
Murty  0*Hanley  for  bringing  me  safely  out  of  the  woods. 
By  this  time,  we  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  cabin — ^its 
other  inmates  having  retired,  with  the  view,  perhaps,  of 
enabling  us  to  converse  without  restraint 

**  It  is  a  miracle,"  said  Ellen,  *'  that  you  were  not  be- 
trayed. This  Murty  O'Hanley,  of  whom  you  speak  in 
such  laudatoiy  terms,  is  the  veriest  knat e  on  the  border. 
He  now  stands  indicted  for  various  offences  committed 
against  the  peace  of  the  oommonwealth ;  and  he  will  be 
tried  in  a  few  days,  and  punished  for  his  toiyism,  of  which 
he  is  guilty  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt" 

"  Can  it  be  possible  f"  said  I. 

**  All  the  late  disturbances  upon  the  border,"  she  con- 
tinued, **can  be  traced  to  his  machinations.  Yet,  it  will 
surprise  you  to  hear  that  there  are  persons  among  ua  who 
still  repose  confidence  in  him.  His  trial  was  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  last  court ;  but  Murty  was  nowhere  to 
be  found,  and  Captain  Mitchell  succeeding  in  having  it 
put  off:" 

**  Captain  Mitchell,  then,  I  suppose,  is  one  of  your  law- 
yers T" 

"You  guess  wide  of  the  truth,  there,  cousin  Peyton. 
We  have  so  little  litigation,  that  none  of  the  legal  gentle- 
men have  yet  oome  among  us.  Captain  Mitchell  is  a  very 
worthy  officer,  in  command  of  the  company  which  is  sto- 
tioned  a  few  miles  distant" 

**  But  it  is  quite  unusual  for  military  officers  to  partici- 
pate in  the  proceedings  of  civil  courte."  •     . 

"  Our  people  are,  by  no  means,  punctilious  about  forms. 
They  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  resulu  which  seem  just, 
without  teking  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  particular 
manner  in  which  they  were  obtained.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  that  most  of  our  justices  on  the  bench  are  field  Officers : 
and  I  think  that  almost  every  person  serving  as  a  juror, 
might,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  pull  a  commission  of  cap- 
tain, or  some  grade  inferior  to  that,  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  Poor  Murty,  I  fear,  will  be  dealt  with  barshiy  by  such 
a  tribunal.  But,  really,  cousin  Ellen,  I  cannot  make  my- 
self believe  that  he  is  the  knave  you  nipreaent  him  to  be." 
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It  is  possible  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  opinjoa :  bat  I 
have  abundant  reasons  for  not  changing  it  There  tie 
atrong  grounds  for  believing  that  be  is  in  habitoal  iuer- 
course  with  the  Indians,  and  particoUrly  with  their  leader, 
Simon  Oirttr."* 

Just  at  tois  moment,  the  individual  of  whom  we  woe 
speaking,  unceremoniously  entered  the  cabin,  with  a  pioc 
flask  of  whiskey  in  his  hand. 

"Misther,"  said  he,  holding  his  flask  befiwe  me,  *'take  s 
drop  o*  the  critter^it  '11  be  good  fi>r  yer  borkor's  wbofesooK.** 

I  complied  with  Murty's  rsquest,  without  beaitatioa,  asd 
then  retomed  him  the  flask,  which  he  instantly  raised  ■ 
high  as  his  mouth. 

*'  I  jist  drapp'd  in,"  he  said,  '*  to  take  my  lesm  o'  je, 
seeing  as  I'm  about  to  take  a  bit  of  a  journey.  Hcr'i  vH 
yer  honor's  good  luck  till  the  day  of  reckoning,  and,  (aU, 
and  then  too !"  The  Irishman  took  a  hearty  ^nm,  Bsk  • 
respectful  bow,  and  retired. 

"Cousin  Ellen,"  I  obeerved,  " it  may  be  trae  that  \hi$ 
0*Hanley  is  a  dishonest  man,  after  alL  It  aeaBcd  to  s», 
a  moment  ago,  that  I  could  detect  the  dnpUd^  of  tbr 
rogue  in  his  countenaiuse.  Ten  to  one  if  he  basn\  fim 
me  a  dooe  of  poison,  instead  of  a  dram  of  whiskey.** 

"  You  must  have  oljserved  that  he  drank  after  yoa^  i^ 
replied,  "  and  you  should,  therefore,  feel  no  oaeasiaicsa. 
Besides,  he  could  have  had  no  inducement  to  injure  a  bob- 
combatant  like  my  gentle  cousin  Peyton." 

"  I  am  only  a  non-combatant  for  the  time  heiag "  I  re> 
torted  with  a  little  harshness,  for  nqr  pride  was  wounded  «: 
the  contemptuous  title  which  she  had,  though  pthmpi  ua- 
wittingly,  given  me. 

**I  meant  no  offence,  cousin,"  she  said,  kindly.  *^u  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  you  are  just  ss  fond  of  fight  as  as^  of 
the  war^lovtng  Gillespie  lamily.  But,  i^ile  1  think  of  tU 
I  may  as  well  caution  yousgainst  Murty.  He  iamafnifrtfty 
a  designing  person,  and  no  good  can  possibly  snse  fioa  a 
continuance  of  his  acquaintance." 

"How  does  it  happen,"  I  asked, "  that  die  v^abond  a 

c 

*  As  this  individual  cute  quite  a  conq>ienoas  figare  ia  i^ 
narrative,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  append  the  ktkm- 
ing  sketeh  of  his  character.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  T'maaj 
Flint's  Life  of  Colonel  Boone. 

Speaking  of  Simon  and  James  Girty,  a  ccrtaia  M*E«e, 
and  other  renegade  white  men,  the  author  says :  **  Wekate 
made  diligent  inquiry  touching  the  biography  of  these  nes. 
particularly  Simon  Girty,  a  wretch  of  most  iafamoas  bou* 
riety  in  those  times,  ss  a  more  aucceasfnl  iastagator  of'  !&• 
dian  assault  and  massacre,  than  any  name  oa  record. 
Scareely  a  tortured  captive  escaped  from  the  nofthpis  is* 
dians,  who  could  not  tell  the  share  which  this  vtUais  Aftl 
in  his  suffiehngs — no  burning  or  nmrder  of  prtaoscn.  at 
which  he  had  not  sssisted  by  his  presence  or  hii  oiuiiifti- 
These  refugees  from  our  white  settlements,  added  ^  oi- 
eolation  and  power  of  combining  of  the  whites  lo  tfae  la- 
stinctive  cuimiag  and  ferocity  of  the  savagea.  They  p(»- 
sessed  tbeinthirat  for  blood  without  their  active  or  pa»:T« 
courage-r-bleiiding'the  bad  pointe  <^  character  ia  tfaivhers 
and  Indians,  without  the  good  of  either.  The  av^fj  > 
the  Indians  had  some  show  of  palliating  ciroBiBSUP«*  ^ 
the  steady  encroachmente  of  the  whitaa  upon  theta.  Tbci-^'i 
waa  gratuitous,  cold-blooded*  and  without  visible  nOirt. 
except  that  they  appeared  to  .hate  the  race  more  iartit- 
rately  for  having  fled  from  k  Yet  Simon  Girty,  bu  li^t 
Indians  among  whom  he  livcA,  sometimes  took  the  6«ak  a' 
kindness,  nobody  could  divine  why,  and  heoooe  ori«v 
saved  an  unhappy  captive  from  being  roaaled  slife.* 

Girty  was  a  Virginian  by  birth.  He  was  one  of  aeoB- 
pany  of  spies  in  Dunmore's  expedition,  and  kr  seoe  m 
or  fancied  slight  went  over  to  the  enemy,  saosg  *^**  ^ 
flourished  for  many  years  as  a  ehiet 
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Mirrested  mgnetblj  to  the  directions  laid  down  bj  Steu- 
ben r 

**  What  particular  directions  do  yott  allude  to  7" 
"To  tkoae  oontained  in  chapter  twenty-two,  which  read, 
II  wrell  as  I  can  recollect,  to  this  effect :  *  If  a  suspicious 
peiaon  approach  firom  the  enemy,  he  must  be  stopped  and 
tent  to  head  quarters.*  " 

"1  beliere  you  quote  the  passage  rery  correctly,  Peyton ; 
i»yt  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  case  of  Murty,  who  is  em- 
ployed as  a  kind  of  scout  by  Captain  MitcheU.** 

**  Well,  the  Captain  is  behind  the  times,  at  any  rate.  He 
cannot  have  g^ren  much  study  to  Steuben's  tactics,  or  he 
would  act  differently." 

**  Peyton,  you  must  not  underrate  the  military  qualifica> 
liMss  of  Captain  Mitchell,  for  he  stands  deser? edly  among 
tbe  first  Indian  fighters  on  the  border.  Nor  is  he  ignorant 
either  of  yoar  favorite  system  of  exercises,  nor  unaware 
of  the  foct,  that  it  is  utterly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  men 
efltpkoyed  in  fighting  savages." 

^  Cousin,  the  system  of  Baron  Steuben  is  unquestionably 
tbe  perfection  of  military  science  ;  and  he  that  disregards 
the  book,  not  only  Tiolates  the  order  of  Congress,  directing 
it  to  be  tta«d  exclusively,  but  sinks  himself  low  in  the  es- 
unaiion  of  all  sound,  practical  military  men." 
**  Vott  must  allow  me  to  differ  with  you.    In  our  wild 
cQontiy  here,  our  soldiers  are  guided  by  an  admirable  sys- 
tem of  warfare,  borrowed  from  the  Indians  themselves,^  who 
bare  never  spent  much  of  their  time,  I  sospect,  in  poring 
Of er  the  pages  of  the  Baton's  book.    And  yet  omr  soldiers 
£;bt  well,  and  are  seldom  worsted  in  an  eqaal  contest." 

**  I  profesa,  EUen,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  Steuben's 
work.  1  studied  it  a  whole  year,  and  know  it  to  be  a  book 
of  nre  merit." 

**  And,  my  brave  brother  soldier,  I,  too,  have  studied  the 
BaiDn*a  system,  and  am  just  as  familiar  with  its  complicated 
Daaosavres,  as  many  a  proud  hero  who  marches  at  the 
bead  of  a  column,  with  a  long  swoid  at  his  side,  and  a  tall 
phime  in  his  cap." 

**  Surely,  eousin,  you  cannot  be  in  earnest?  What  on 
earth  could  have  indaced  you  to  turn  your  attention  to 
Mch  a  study  ?" 

**  Might  I  not  as  well  have  studied  military  tactics  as 
mischief?" 
**  But  it  is  odd— very  odd — to  hear  of  a  lady-tactician.'-' 
**  So  it  is ;  but  you  must  know  that  when  the  book  was 
lint  broo^t  to  our  country,  the  officers  threw  it  aside  as 
welesa.    I  had  compassion  upon  the  poor  volume,  and 
having  nothing  else  to  read,  took  it  up  and  studied  it  by 
vay  of  kiiling  time." 
**  U  must  have  been  a  dry  study  to  you !" 
^  Not  in  the  least.    It  led  me  into  the  grand  secret  of 
fighting  battles ;  and  to  amuse  myself,  I  have  often  drawn 
up  an  army  of  red  grains  of  corn  on  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  an  army  of  white  grains  on  the  other  end,  and  assumed 
the  generalship  of  both  the  belli^rant  hosts.    I  would  ma- 
iMsovre  the  various  regiments,  battalions,  companies  and 
platoons,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given 
tj  the  baron ;  make  close  calculations  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  each  army  by  the  supposed  charges  and  fires 
of  its  adreisary;  and,  after   getting  tired  of  fighting,  1 
would  sum  up  my  calculations,  and  give  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory to  the  host  which  had  the  lesser  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  captured  and  missing." 

I  listened,  in  mute  astonishment,  to  the  amasonian  dis- 
eourae  of  my  beautiful  companion.    It  was  apparent  that 
she  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  principles  of  militaiy  move- 
menis,  and  in  this  important  particular,  I  knew  that  i  was 
aadly  deficient.    "  I  surrender,"  I  said,  as  I  was  anxious 
V)  change  the  subject,  lest  a  further  pursuit  of  it  might  ex- 
pose my  own  ignorance. 
"Shall  1  get  the  book,  cousin?"  she  said.    "I  would 


like  to  point  out  some  of  ita  impracticable  movements  to 
you." 

"  Oh !  no ;  it  is  unnecessary,  EUen.  I  shall  have  to  set 
about  unlearning  all  I  have  learned.  And,  if  you  will  ac- 
cept the  dignity,  I  will  appoint  you  my  drill  sergeant,  to  in- 
struct me  in  the  backwoods  system  of  warfare." 

She  laughed  heartily  at  this  proposition,  and  said,  *'  No, 
cousin  Peyton,  that  will  never  do.  When  a  lady  governs 
one  of  the  other  sex,  she  becomes,  you  know,  very  unpopu- 
lar. I  must,  therefore,  decline  the  honor;  but, after  I  shall 
have  become  tired  of  your  company,  I  hope  you  may  have 
abundant  opportunities  of  learning  the  art  of  fighting  In- 
dians." Here  she  paused ;  and  I  knew  not  exactly  what 
to  say  in  return.  **  Cousin,"  she  added,  "I  trust  you  do 
not  look  upon  me  as  a  virago,  since  I  have  undertaken  to 
controvert  your  opinions  upon  military  subjects.  The 
truth  is,  I  was  led  into  the  study  of  these  odd  branches  of 
female  education— arms  and  the  law— more  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  my  leisure  hours,  than  from  honest 
inclination.  Perhaps  if  I  had  not  been  left  to  my  own  tu- 
torage, I  mi^t  have  devoted  my  time  to  the  study  of  things 
moro  useful  to  me,  and  more  befitting  my  sex."  Another 
awkward  pause  hen  took  place.  I  was  anxious  to  speak, 
but  it  puzxled  me  to  determine  whether  to  concur  or  differ 
with  her  in  what  she  had  expressed.  "  You  look  drowsy," 
she  continued ;  "  and  your  wearisome  journey,  to-day,  en- 
titles you  to  retire  to  your  rest  betimes.  We  will  commence 
our  journey  to  Fort  Henry  early  in  the  morning." 

I  assured  her  that  I  could  have  no  disposition  to  sleep 
so  long  as  I  was  entertained  so  pleasantly;  but  without 
yielding  any  attention  to  my  words,  she  lighted  an  old 
kitchen  lamp,  and  showed  me  the  way  to  the  foot  of  a  lad- 
der in  one  comer  of  the  room.  **  I  shall  make  no  apology," 
riie  said,  "  for  the  roughness  of  your  accommodations,  be- 
cause you  could  not  have  expected  anything  but  humble 
fare  in  the  backwoods.  Take  the  lamp ;  and  be  careful," 
she  added,  with  a  smile,  **  to  keep  your  head  clear  of  the 
roof,  as  the  chamber  you  will  occupy  is  very  low." 

I  ascended  the  ladder,  and  found  myself  in  a  spacious 
garret,  which  seemed  to  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  spin- 
ning-wheels, wash-tubs,  pitchforks,  shaving  horses,  and 
sundry  other  implements  of  domestic  industry.  Near  one 
end  'of  the  apartment  was  a  snug-looking  bed,  made  di- 
rectly upon  the  loose,  split-board  floor.  I  took  possession 
of  it,  and  endeavored  to  fall  asleep,  but  without  immediate 
success.  The  masculine  topics  of  conversation  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Ellen,  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
filled  me  with  something  skin  to  wonder  and  admiration, 
at  the  time  ;  and  this  mingled  sensation  remained  with  me 
long  after  I  had  retired.  Her  beautiful  face,  too,  which 
was  irrsdiated  with  the  most  bewitching  smiles,  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  evening,  had  played  the  mischief 
with  my  heart. 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  following  day,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  rapping  against  the  boards  beneath  my  head.  1 
hastily  drpased  myself;  and  groping  my  way  through  the 
dark,  descended  the  ladder  to  the  lower  apartment,  where 
I  found  Ellen  fully  equipped  for  travelling. 

"  We  are  early  risers,  Peyton,"  she  said.  "  Here  is 
your  toilet,  though  it  contains  neither  cosmetics  nor  mir- 
rors. I  am  now  going  to  take  leave  of  my  friends.  By 
the  time  of  my  return,  which  will  be  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
you  will  be  ready  to  ride." 

So  saying,  she  gracefully  tripped  out  of  the  door.  Find- 
ing  a  pail  of  fresh  spring-water  and  a  rough  tow  towel  on  a 
bench  at  my  side,  I  lost  no  time  in  applying  them  to  their 
intended  use ;  and  when  Ellen  re-appeared,  I  was  prepared 
for  our  journey.  The  light  of  day  had  barely  commenced 
stealing  over  the  face  of  nature,  when  we  mounted  our 
horses,  and  set  out  for  Fort  Henry.  As  the  light  increased, 
we  perceived  that  the  skies  wore  a  lowering  aspect    A 
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heavy  black  cloud  bang  across  the  eastern  horison ;  and  the 
unpleasant  effects  of  a  damp,  frigid  breese,  blowing  from 
that  qaajter,  caused  os  to  draw  our  outer  robes  closely 
around  us.  Ellen,  who  was  noted  for  her  equestrian  skill, 
soon  took  the  lead^cantering  over  the  illy-constructed 
roads,  and  leaping  the  numerous  gullies  that  lay  across  our 
path,  with  an  ease  that  set  my  own  self-vaunted  knowledge 
of  jockeyism  at  defiance.  After  something  more  than  an 
hour's  ride,  we  came  to  the  gorge  of  a  deep  ravine,  on  the 
left  bank  of  a  small,  shallow  creek,  where  our  ears  were 
saluted  with  the  noise  of  the  footsteps  of  a  horse,  rapidly 
approaching  us.  We  brought  our  own  nags  to  a  slow  walk. 
In  the  next  moment  a  horseman  was  in  sight ;  and  as  he 
came  near  us,  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  more  than  an  or- 
dinary character.  His  features,  though  rather  prominent, 
were,  in  the  general,  pleasing.  The  protuberance  and  pe- 
culiar conformation  of  his  under  lip  gave  his  countenance 
a  moderate  expression  of  soldierly  hauteur — a  quality  which 
seems  to  be  inherent  with  men,  and  particularly  with  mili- 
tary characters,  who  are  conscious  of  their  superiority  over 
those  around  them.  A  deep-blue  hunting  shirt,  ornamented 
with  a  flowing  fringe  of  a  paler  hue,  enveloped  his  body ; 
and  on  his  head  was  a  wild  fantastic  cap,  evidently  ol 
backwoods  manufacturs. 

"  That,"  said  my  companion,  in  a  low  voice,  "is  Captain 
MitcheU." 

"  He  is  an  admirable  horseman,  in  spite  of  his  ignorance 
of  Steuben's  tactics — I  must  say  that  much  in  his  favor. 
In  my  admiration  of  the  graceful  ease  with  which  the  horse- 
man managed  his  proud  charger,  1  forgot  that  I  had  with- 
drawn my  countenance  from  the  Baron's  fighting  manual." 

"  Your  compliment  amounts  to  but  little,"  returned  El- 
len, "in  a  country,  where  almost  every  one  is  a  skilful  horse- 
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man. 

I  was  about  to  compliment  Ellen  upon  her  own  skill 
with  the  reiir  and  maitingal,  when  the  close  approach  of 
the  new  comer  admonished  me  lo  remain  silent. 

"  Miss  Ellis  is  eaiiy  abroad  this  morning,"  said  he,  as 
he  rode  up  to  us,  and  tacitly  brought  us  all  to  a  simulta- 
neous halt 

"Not  more  so  than  younelf,"  replied  Ellen,  as  she 
twirled  her  riding  whip  in  her  hand.  '*  Captain  Mitchell, 
this  young  gentleman  is  my  cousin,  Peyton  Gillespie,  lately 
from  the  South  Branch,  who  has  come  among  us  to  learn 
the  art  and  mystery  of  fighting  our  red-faced  neighbon." 

"  And  I  doubt  not,"  remarked  the  Captain,  "  that  he  will 
soon  be  as  expert  in  piercing  their  hearts,  as  he  now  is  in 
piercing  the  heart  of  bis  red-cheeked  neighbor  at  his  side." 

I  felt  a  little  flustered  at  this  witticism  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  I  could  not  perceive  that  it  created  a  cor- 
responding effect  upon  Ellen. 

"  I  shall  not  permit  you,  Captain,"  she  replied  pleasantly, 
"  to  negotiate  for  me  in  affain  of  that  naturq.  You  mili- 
tary men  are  too  precipitate  to  manage  such  delicate  con- 
cerns." 

"  Excuse  me,  Ellen,"  he  replied ;  "  I  did  not  come  to 
discuss  that  subject,  but  to  inquire  what  could  have  brought 
you  out  of  the  fort  at  this  early  hour." 

"  I  am  going  with  my  cousin  to  Fort  Henry,"  she  said 
"  to  see  some  friends  who  have  arrived  from  over  the  moun- 
tains." 

"  I  suspected  as  much,"  answered  the  Captain.  "  1  had 
heard  of  their  arrival,  and  you  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
anxious  to  see  them :  but  as  the  skies  forebode  rain,  would 
it  not  be  well  to  return  to  the  fort,  and  take  another  day 
for  your  visit?" 

»"  I  think,"  said  I,  "that  we  can  reach  our  journey's  end 
before  the  rain  shall  fall." 

"  That  is  possible,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Gillespie ;  but  since 
the  probability  is  the  other  way,  would  it  not  be  advisable 
to  proceed  no  further,  to-day  ?" 
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I  shall  not  mind  a  little  drenching,"  ioteiposed  Elko, 
"when  I  am  to  have  the  gratification  of  teeim  my  k»g  ^ 
sent  friends.  And,  Captain,  to  be  frank  with  you,"  ite 
added,  "  you  will  not  be  able  to  dissuade  os  firoio  ow  par- 
pose." 

"  I  would  prefer  your  returning,"  said  he.   *'  Tbm  nj 
be  something  else  to  fear  besides  the  rain." 
Not  from  the  Indians  ?"  she  inquired. 
The  times  are  precariousr  Ellen.    Girtj*t  gui|  Dty  be 
in  our  midst  even  now." 

"  But  no  one  has  yet. seen  an  enemy.  Captain?  We  km 
nothing  but  vague  rumors,  on  which  no  depeodeaee  cu  be 
placed." 

"  The  tomahawk  buried  in  the  beads  of  the  eeolen  », 
you  know,  not  unfrequently  the  first  intimation  «e  Jure  of 
the  enemy's  presence." 

"  Do  you  really  believe.  Captain  Mitchell,  that  ve  will 
be  likely  to  encounter  hostile  Indians  if  we  proceed  <&  gv 
journey  ?"  I  asked ;  for  I  confess  1  began  to  think  hfbtly  «f 
the  Captain  for  his  apparent  eqnivocatioo. 

"  I  may  not  answer  affirmatively,  Mr.  GiUespie,"  be  nidi 
"  but  since  such  a  thing  is  within  the  pale  of  protainltty,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  against  expoaiaj  yooneli a 
unnecessarily." 

1  looked  at  Ellen,  who  appeared  to  be  ia  •  deep  stadj. 
Shall  we  go  T"  I  inquired  of  her. 
Most  surely,"  she  answered.    "I  hare  not  heuda 
whisper  of  an  Indian  being  on  our  side  of  the  riTcr:  udi 
half  believe  that  Captain  Mitchell  is  only  trying  to  in^ 
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"  You  mistake  me  very  much  Ellen,"  obsenrcd  ibc  Ca^ 
tain.  "  I  could  not  spoit  with  your  feelingi  on  so  oca- 
sion  like  this.  But,  as  you  seem  resolved  upon  pusi,! 
must,  at  least,  provide  as  well  as  I  can  for  your  Mieij.  t? 
sending  a  trusty  guide  with  yon." 

He  then  applied  a  small  metalie  instiuneat  to  bitsMt^ 
and  sounded  a  shrill  call.  Soon  after,  Moity  OHuk! 
was  added  to  our  group. 

"  Murty,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  want  yon  to  eoodoct  tki 
lady  and  gentleman  safely  to  Fort  Henry." 

"  There  might  be  a  bit  of  diflickulty  in  that,  Capdaa] 
remarked  the  son  of  Erin ;  "  but  I'am  ready  to  A)  mj  bea." 

**  Mr.  Gillespie,"  said  Captain  MitcheU, "  it  tffon  k- 
cessary  that  you  should  take  the  guide  behind  yoa-  i  *-?- 
pose  your  horse  will  submit  to  the  additioosl  baidesDpia 
his  back  ?" 

This  proposal  was  far  from  pleasing  me.  I  faid  kmi!! 
my  original  goodfeeUngs  (or  Murty,  aud,  atthatiuM,e«i;iil 
have  wished  the  graceless  wight  safely  haek  to  hai  on 
native  island. 

"  I  vrould  rather  not  take  him  with  us,"  I  obterrei 

"  I  shall  have  to  insist  upon  the  arrangeoeat.  Mi.  CJ- 
lespie,"  replied  the  Captain,  as  he  dismooated. 

"Take  him  along,  cousin  Peyton," said  Ellen.  •*!«■ 
convinced  that  our  friend  Capuin  Mitchell  wwiU  nrt'*^ 
upon  sending  him,  if  he  were  not  likely  lo  be  u»efol »« 

Without  allowing  me  Ume  to  protest  further,  the  t^ 
Uin  seised  the  Irishman  by  the  left  heel,  and  pitcbcd  iis 
on  my  horse  behind  me. 

"  Remember,  Murty,"  said  Captain Mitchefl,  -to eitoi 
your  absence  no  longer  than  four-and4weaty  boaiB> 

"  Aye,  aye,  yer  honor ;  I'll  mind  that,"  rewmed  OH»flJ^- 

"  And  now,  my  young  friends,"  resumed  the  dptt* 
"  proceed  with  all  speed  to  the  end  of  your  jouniey-<lw^ 
I  would  yet  mucJi  prefer  your  retracing  year  atejs- 

He  vaulted  upon  hia  saddle;  and  perceiriBj  ih^« 
were  bent  upon  continuing  our  ride,  waved  hi»  mm 
wards  us,  and  galloped  off,  up  the  nvise. 

As  we  lode  along,  my  mind  wss  engaged  ia  rtti^ 
over  the  ambiguous  expressions  of  impendingdanger, 

had  been  uttered  by  Captain  Mitchell.  dviH^  ^^  ^ 
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terriew.    it  seemed  to  me  that  if  oar  safety  were  likely,  in 

kis  optoion,  to  be  jeopardised,  he  shoald  have  told  us  so, 

fnnkly;  b«taa  he  failed  to  mention  any  circamstance  to 

rapport  his  apprehensions,  I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
ilarmed.  I  thought,  howerer,  that  I  would  address  a  few 
inquiries  to  Morty,  who  had  made  no  interruption  to  my 
i&usto|;s,  other  than  occasionally  whiffing  a  cloud  of  to- 
haoQD  smoke  against  the  side  of  my  face. 

''Mnrty ,**  said  I,  *«are  we  likely  to  meet  any  Indians,  to-day?" 

'*  Fa*th  ye're  too  hard  for  me,  there !"  replied  the  Irish- 
Dtn.    *'  Maybe  we  will,  and  maybe  noL" 

*'  In  case  we  should  encounter  any,  what  part  of  the 
p]ay  have  you  an  idea  of  acting  f " 

**  Sure,  Mr.  Gillespie,'*  he  answered,  *'  Td  do  my  duty 
bn^ely ;  and  never  let  the  red  scoundrels  seethe  hint  seam 
o(  Qiy  jacket." 

**  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  Murty,  you  are  personally  ac- 
qnaintfed  with  Simon  Girty,  their  outlaw  Ieader~besidee 
oiheri  of  less  note  aoHXig  them  ?" 

**  And  what  nukes  yer  honor  ax  that  question  ?" 

^  The  charge  is  notorious." 

**lf  Murty  0*Han]ey's  a  traitor  till  this  blessed  commom- 
vealth,  hell  be  made  to  answer  lor  his  bad  doings,  to-mor- 
nv— for  thea*s  the  time  of  his  trtal->tliat*s  all !" 

"  And  your  case,  I  fear,  is  desperate." 

"To  spaak  the  truth,  Mistber  Gillespie,  ye  think  wid 
mrself,  ye  do;  for  all  the  settlers — every  mother's  son  on 
'<«— (bating  Capthaia  Mitchell,  and  he's  a  gintleman,  every 
inch  of  a  gintleman  he  is) — traat  me  jist  as  dacent,  honest 
puple  traat  a  scape-galiows.  But  if  yer  honor  '11  be  clever 
moQgh  to  belave  a  poor  Irishman's  saying,  there  aren't  a 
thmer  friend  till  Amarica  braathing  than  this  same  Murty 
OHanley  that'll  now  spaakin  wid  ye." 

**  t  hope  you  may  be  able  to  prove  as  much  at  your  trial ; 
but,  Murty,  appearances  are  all  against  you.** 

*'  Ye're  right,  Misther  Gillespie,  that  I  must  say  it !  But, 
for  all  that,  ye  may  depend  on  me.  I'd  lose  twenty  lives, 
ypr  honor,  to  be  of  sarvice  till  yerself  and  this  lot ely  cra- 
Ukrr  that's  wid  ye--I  would!  Bad  luck  till  the  lout  tbat 
tot2kla*t  fight  fer  a  female  woman,  I  Say !" 

We  were  now  moving  siowfy  down  a  narrow  glen  formed 
(T  t^ra  parallel  ridges,  whose  height  and  boldness  increased 
«i  every  step  we  made.  In  the  deep  ravi  ne  through  which  we 
«ei«  passing,  flowed  a  rapid  little  stream  of  water— the  bed 
of  which  supplied  us  with  a  road  as  oden  as  the  close  ap- 
IHoximatioB  of  the  ridges  tendered  it  impracticable  for  us 
(0  ride  along  its  banks.  Our  road,  for  the  most  part,  was 
exceedingly  tedious  to  travel ;  and,  owing  to  its  provokingly 
(oitoons  eoorse,  and  the  continual  jutting  of  one  or  the 
ether  of  the  ridges,  it  was  seldom  that  we  could  see  alrave 
forty  or  fiAy  paces  ahead.  At  the  moment  that  Murty  made 
his  emphatic  declaration  of  regard  for  our  well-being,  we 
eame  in  sight  of  an  uhttsoally  bold  prdmontory,  which  cut 
off  further  view  of  the  road,  and  seemed  to  give  an  abrupt 
torn  to  the  stream.  The  place,  too,  had  a  dreary  aspect, 
for  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  run  was  clothed  with  a 
growth  of  tangled  thicket-brush,  while  a  dog-wood  tree, 
here  and  there,  was  covered  to  its  uppermost  branches  with 
*  labyrinth  of  grape-vines. 

"The  baasts,"  resumed  dur  guide,  "have  thraveled 
^«11— food  luck  till  'em ;  and,  by  rights,  yer  honor  Mhould 
now  drink  'em.  And  while  the  crathei^  are  doing  that 
Moe  thing,  I'll  take  my  foot  in  my  hand,  and  trudge  along 
'j/i  /  git  ahint  yon  ugiy  knob,  to  see  if  the  track  be  clear 
^Itead,  jist.**  As  he  pronounced  the  lait  Words  he  slid  from 
^«  is  seat,  and,  after  the  style  of  an  adept  in  the  business,  re- 
plenished his  pipe  with  tobacco. 

"Ifyou  find  all  right,"  said'I,**you  may  call  to  usto  come  on." 

^*17o,  fa*th,  yer  honor!  a  body  mustn't  hollow  in  the 
'*^<)odt  in  times  like  these.  As  soon  as  I  look  abont,  I'll  he 
miih«r  coming  back  till  ye ;  andi'll  ax  ye  to  plaase  yerselres 
w  veil- as  may  be,  till  then:" 
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Very  well,  Murty;  be  speedy,  and  do  not  detain  us  long." 

Our  guide  then  took  his  leave  of  us,  puffing  clouds  of  to- 
bacco smoke  to  his  right  and  left  as  he  proceeded  towards 
the  jut  The  density  of  the  forest  foliage  very  soon  made 
it  impossible  to  keep  our  eyes  upon  him.  We  remained  at 
the  stream,  awaiting  his  return,  until  our  patience  became 
almost  exhausted. 

'*  He  stays  very  long,"  remarked  Ellen. 

"  The  rascal  has  deserted  us,  without  doubt,"  I  responded. 

"  No ;  there  he  comes,  cousin  !"  exclaimed  my  compa- 
nion, ere  I  had  pronounced  the  final  word  of  ray  speech.  I 
looked  down  the  run,  and  oliserved  a  man  approaching  us ; 
but  I  saw,  at  the  first  glance,  that  he  was  not  0*HanIey. 

'*  It  is  a  different  person,"  said  I.  '*  We  will  wait  until 
he  comes  up.    Perhaps  he  may  be  of  service  to  us." 

"  I  fear  something  is  wrong,"  said  Ellen.  "  See  how  cau- 
tiously he  moves  along,  how  carefully  he  seems  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  woods  around  him;  aiul  yet  he  appeara  to  be  unarmed." 

These  remarks,  I  may  as  well  confess,  alarmed  me  a 
little.  I  saw  that  Ellen's  feara  were  aroused,  and  I  began 
to  think  that  we  were  wrong  in  not  following  the  good  ad- 
vice of  Captain  Mitchell.  The  person  who  w^ft  coming 
towards  us  was  shabbily  dressed,  and  had  the  appearance 
of  a  poverty-stricken  frontiereman.  His  hands  and  face 
were  much  tanned,  from,  as  I  conjecttared,  exposure  to  the 
sun ;  and  his  feet  were  encased  in  a  pair  of  fantastically 
trimmed  moccasins — forming  a  striking  contrasit  with  th^ 
limewora  plebeian  garments  which  hung  around  his  body. 
He  approached  within  a  few  feet  of  our  horses'  heads,  be- 
(ote  he  acftosted  us ;  and  when  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  keen 
eyes  upon  mine  with  an  impudent  stare  that  quite  discon- 
certed me. 

"You  are  well  fixed  for  wayfaring,"  spoke  the  stranger. 
"And,"  he  added,  *'  you  must  go  with  me." 

"Whither  would  you  take  usf"  I  inquired,  somewhat 
oflfended  at  his  insolent  style  of  address. 

"  To  a  land  as  fair  as  human  eyes  ever  beheld." 

"Andwheraisthat?" 

"  No  matter  I  you  will  know  when  you  see  it." 

"  Your  effrontery  is  insufferable !  Sir,  you  can  leave  us." 

"  Not  so  soon,  my  friend ;  f  ou  milfst  do  as  /  say !" 

"  Do  as  you  say  I"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  bunt  of  indignant 
rage ;  "  ind  pYay  who  are  you  that  presumes  to  use  such 
language  to  me  ?" 

"  Keep  your  temper,  young  man,"  said  the  stranger  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  ire.  "1  am  accustomed  to 
having  things  done  in  my  own  way,  and  there  is  no  use  in 
complaining." 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  he  seised  the  bridle  of  Ellen's 
horse,  and  cast  his  weather-worn  face,  on  which  I  observed 
a  ferocious  smile,  towards  hen.  The  blood  boiled  in  my 
veins  when  I  beheld  this  movement,  and  I  instinctively 
cocked  my  riHe,  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 

"Scoundrel,"  I  commanded,  "release  jrour hold  instantly!" 

"  You  talk  like  a  woman,"  said  he,  with  the  most  imper- 
turbable coolness.  "  Reserve  your  choler  for  a  more  befit- 
ting occasion." 

This  retort  enraged  me  beyond  eiulurance.  I  directed 
the  muzxle  of  my  firelock  towards  his  head ;  but  before  I 
could  pull  the  trigger,  he  dexterously  wrested  the  gun  from 
my  hands.  I  instantly  leaped  from  my  saddle,  drew  my 
knife,  and  rufehed  towards  the  highwayman,  with  the  view 
of  plunging  it  to  his  heart  He  anticipated  my  purpose 
however ;  quickly  dropping  ihe  rifle,  which  he  held  in  his 
left  hand,  he  gave  my  arm  a  blow  that  completely  paralysed 
it,  and  the  knife  fell  harmlessly  at  my  feet 

"  Ni>ha  pe-el-lo  !"*  exclaimed  my  successful  antagonist, 
in  a  scream  so  wild  and  unearthly,  that  I  shall  never  forget 

*Our  narrator  has  failed  to  ^ive  the  English  of  these 
words ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  inquiry  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Indian  languages,  that  tliey  signified 
"  Come  forth !" 
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the  effect  it  .produced  upon  me.  After  my  terror  had,  in 
some  measure,  subsided,  I  looked  upon  the  stranger,  and 
saw  that  bis  face  still  wore  its  usual  diabolical  smile. 

**  Young  man,*'  he  continued,  **  it  is  folly  to  contend 
with  me.  Reconcile  yourself  to  changing  your  route  of 
travel,  for  you  must  now  obey  my  instructions." 

"  Sirrah !"  said  I,  with  an  air  of  bravado  which  my  quiver- 
ing jaws  permitted  me  to  sustain  but  indifferently— "only 
with  my  life  will  I  submit  to  the  demands  of  a  dastardly 
freebooter!" 

"A  freebooter!  ha— ha!"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  and  he 
broke  into  a  laugh  that  made  him  look  tenfold  more  horrible 
than  ever.  "  Well,  by  my  conscience,  that  is  a  new  title 
for— but,"  he  added,  after  a  sober  pause,  "you  would  not 
be  pleased  to  bear  my  name.  But  do  not  be  alarmed,  I  will 
treat  you  well." 

"Your  name,"  said  Ellen,  "is  Simon  Girty.  I  have 
heard  of  your  tender  mercies  before  to-day." 

"  Ha !"  returned  the  stranger ;  "  the  name  of  Simon  Girty 
then  is  not  a  strange  sound  to  your  ears?— albeit  there  is  little 
melody  in  it  to  the  border  people.  But,  cheerup !  There  is 
as  much  comfort  and  good*  cheer  in  my  wigw«ro  at  San- 
dusky, a»  can  be  found  in  any  cabin  on  the  upper  Ohio." 

While  Girty  was  speaking,  I  mounted  my  horse ',  and 
when  he  had  concluded,  I  said,  "You  can  go  your  way,  sir. 
I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  by  your  threats,  nor  subdued  by 
your  assurances  of  Safety." 

"You  forget,  young  man,"  said  he,  "that  I  am  to  give  all 
directions— not  you." 
"  What  can  keep  Murty  ?"  observed  Ellen. 
"  He  is  provided  for — you  will  no  more  be  troubled  wiih 
him,"  responded  the  outlaw.    By  this  time  he  had  hold  of 
the  bridles  of  both  horses. 
"  Quit  your  hold,  and  let  us  go !"  I  exclaimed. 
"Are  you  mad  ?"  said  Girty.    "  Look  around  you !" 
I  complied  with  this  order,  and  saw.  at  once,  that  fur- 
ther opposition  would  be  useless.    On  every  side  we  were 
beset  by  Indian  warriors,  painted  in  a  frightful  manner,  and, 
to  judge  from  their  carnivorous  looks,  thirsting  fer  our  blood. 
"It  is  all  over  with  us,  EUen !"  said  L 
"I  see!"  she  replied.    "Let  us  submit  peaceably,  and 
we  may  perhaps  be  treated  with  the  greater  lenity." 

"That  you  shall,  fait  lady!"  responded  Girty;  where- 
upon he  made  a  motion  of  his  hands,  as  he  released  them 
f^m  our  bridles,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  some  score  of 
savages  were  at  his  side.  A  few  words  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage passed  between  Girty  and  an  old  warrior;  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  chief;  after  which,  the  former  selected 
about  half  the  party,  and  started  up  the  mvine  with  EUen. 
As  she  was  about  to  be  led  away,  she  turned  her  faoe  in 
the  direction  I  was  stand'mg,  and,  kissing  her  hand,  waved 
it  towards  me ;  and  then  I  fancied  that  she  burst  into  tears. 
I  kept  my  eyes  upon  her  as  she  rode  along,  until  they  filled 
with  moisture ;  I  wiped  them,  and  looked  for  her  again^  but 
she  was  no  longer  in  view. 

The  old  Indian  who  seemed  to  have  command  of  the  re- 
maining party,  made  signs  to  me  to  put  my  horse  in  motion ; 
and  as  we  moved  off,  he  shook  the  priming  out  of  my  gun,  and 
presented  it  to  me — whether  to  restore  me  my  property,  or 
to  compel  me  merely  to  carry  the  burden,  I  could  not  tell. 
We  then  set  out  in  the  same  direction  which  had  been 
taken  by  Girty's  party ;  but  upon  reaching  the  firat  place  at 
which  it  was  possible  to  leave  the  ravine,  we  changed  our 
course,  and  passed  over  the  western  ridge,  towards  the 
river.  The  Indians  kept  remarkably  quiet — scaroely  a 
word  passing  between  them,  during  our  whole  maroh. 

The  villainy  of  Murty  O'Hanley  was  now  apparent ;  to 
my  mind  it  was  established  beyond  dispute.  That  he  had 
betrayed  us  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  I  could  not  doubt ; 
and  1  regarded  the  remark  made  by  Girty,  that  he  had  "  pro- 
vided for  him,"  as  nothing  mote  than  a  generous  effort  of 
one  scoundrel  to  withdraw  suspicion  from  another.    I  felt 


j  wretched  when  I  thought  of  the  exposed  siUutiaa  of  Ellei, 
and  desperate  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was  toUlljoot 
of  my  power  io  do  any  thing  towards  rescoing  her  froa  ilic 
infamous  renegade  into  whose  merciless  hands  sbehad  falleo. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  we  finished  oar  $lov  ud 
toilsome  march.    Care  had  been  taken  by  the  ooadac:oi  of 
our  party  to  avoid  all  beaten  patUs ;  hence,  oar  irrete  wis 
through  the  trackless  forest,  and,  owing  to  the  nigjedMss 
and  steepness  of  the  hills,  of  difficult  passage.  We  stop- 
ped at  a  beautiful  spring  which  gushed  forth  from  tk  I* 
torn  of  an  abrupt  depression  in  one  of  the  ki|hest  bfGcbes 
of  land  we  had  ascended  during  our  route.   Here  the  In- 
dians, after  fastening  my  horse  to  a  tree  near  by,  ic  soch  a 
manner  as  allowed  him  to  graxe  upon  the  wild  grass  at  his 
feet,  built  a  fire,  around  which  they  disposed  iheoaelres  as 
well  as  the  broken  nature  of  the  ground  vocU  pnsit. 
Each  warrior  spread  his  blanket  upon  the  poand-opa - 
his  pouch  or  haversack,  and  partook  moderatdj  of  itscoa- 
tents,  which  consisted  of  jerked  venison  and  pareWtwa. 
They  treated  me  with  more  kindness  than  I  had  etpectcd- 
giving  me  as  much  of  their  humble  ita%  as  mj  appetite 
called  for,  and  one  of  them,  by  significant  aigai,  pwfftrtJ 
me  the  use  of  part  of  his  blanket    Hating  so  panirebi 
relish,  however,  for  placing  myself  closer  to  mj  Uwny  wa 
rades  than  was  absolutely  unavoidable,  I  declioed  kia  pto- 
posal,  and  laid  myself  upon  the  bare  groond.  Websdaa 
rested  a  great  while,  before  a  drizzling  lain  act  in.  Tie 
Indians  hastily  collected  n  pile  of  dry  sticks,  part  of  wic'i 
they  threw  upon  the  fire,  and  what  was  left  they  coreif - 
with  the  comers  of  their  blankets ;  at  the  aame  disc,  tbey 
wrapped  the  major  part  of  their  woollen  robes  awtad  ikr 
bodies.    At  every  moment,  the  wetness  of  the  wcatlw  is- 
creased,  until  at  last  the  fire  became  completely  ena 
guished.    When  this  took  place,  the  sarae«s  «pn"g  «r 
tUtering  a  few  gutteral  words— and  girded  their  WaakTJ 
around  their  waists.    Each  of  them  took  a  portion  of  t!« 
dry  sticks  under  his  blanket,  and  hastened  away,  is  t^ 
direction  of  the  top  of  the  hUL    The  old  chief,  oeaisib.^, 
tapped  roe  on  the  arm.    Supposing  he  wished  to  iniiD*» 
that  we  were  to  resume  our  travels,  I  stepped  townJs  bj 
horse  with  the  intention  of  mounting  him ;  hot  he  shook  t« 
head,  and  seising  my  arm,  signified,  by  a  motion  of  his  fert- 
that  I  was  to  walk.    Placing  myself  st  hia  dispoMl. « 
clambered  up  the  hUl ;  and,  when  near  its  aananii,  ewe  te 
a  large  projecting  rock,  at  which  we  made  another  hall.  >»• 
rejoined  the  Indians  who  had  preceded  us. 

I  was  struck  with  the  singular  appcarsnce  of  ihiiw^ 
mass  of  stone.  The  darkness  of  the  erening  prt*««« 
me  from  examining  it  as  minutely  as  I  could  haw  wirt* ; 
but  it  seemed  to  be  a  mighty  slab,  baring  a  diaoctet  ^^ 
about  fifteen  feet  either  way,  of  irregular  thiekaeo,^^ 
supported  in  the  mr  by  a  perpendicular  shaft  of  ifa»^-\ 
its  most  bulky  extremity.  The  downward  inclinaiMa  « 
the  ground  in  front  of  the  shaft,  afforded  v^^'^^^^f^ 
space  for  a  man  tostand  upright  under  the  slab^  **  •"  * 
of  its  greatest  elevation ;  and  I  think  there  might  kateW' 
ample  room  under  the  slab  to  give  twenty  peraoos  8»«f| 
from  the  peltings  of  the  elements.  Under  this  ""P^'^ 
shed  of  Nature*  ou^  party  now  enkindled  s  fiw-  «*'t*' 
which  we  seated  ourselves,  and  enjoyed  as  u0»^  ^^ 
as  the  coolness  of  the  air  and  the  dampness  of  on:  ^^^^ 
could  lead  us  to  expect.  The  Indians  soon  pot  ^  "^ 
teens  in  circulation,  and  it  was  not  J^^^^^Tfteidi 
boisterous  under  the  effects  of  the  liquor,  ^f  "^ 
grimaces  they  brandished  their  tomahawks  sad  kni«* 

♦  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  Ohio  r^  ^ 
is  now  a  rock  which,  beyond  qu^'io^  *  j°^?S(  ttf 
mentioned  by  ournarrator.  It  is  somewhji  «™"flj  ,^.. 
it  is  the  only  lock  for  miles  around,  ^^^J'^^f  .S^Ijtoo i^i 
face  of  the  earth.  The  slab  appear*  to  be  ^^^^  ., 
upon  a  comparatively  small  shaft :  but  ao  iniaefl^ 
wVight  that  it  hM  hitherto  defied  sU  humas  powr " 
turn  it    It  is  justly  rcgsrded  a  great  nawiai  eiincsity 
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ny  face—leading  me  to  beliere,  tX  eveiy  repetition  of  tbeir 

savage  nenaoes,  tKat  I  iru  doomed  to  fall  a  prey  to  their 

excited  passions.    The  old  Indian  chief,  who  Was  the  only 
•ober  man  among  them,  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining 

the  ftuy  of  his  men ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  keep 
them  in  snbjeetioo,  they  went  so  far  as  to  wound  me,  though 
only  slif fatly,  in  several  places.  To  proTide  for  my  safety, 
the  old  man,  at  last,  caught  me  by  the  collar,  and  conducted 
me  a  short  distance  from  the  rock,  to  the  side  of  a  tree, 
where  he  bound  my  hands  behind  me  with  stout  tugs  of 
deer-ckio,  and  then  passed  his  belt  between  my  wrists,  and 
tied  it  fimily  around  the  tree,  to  render  it  impossible  for  me 
to  escape.  My  situation  was  in  nowise  comfortable.  I 
oodd  sit  upon  the  ground  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  the 
tomsiorai  confinement  of  my  arms  pained  me  beyond  mea- 
sare.  My  Tenerable  protector,  to  enable  himself  to  keep 
his  eyeapon  bis  prisoner,  as  well  as  overlook  his  inebriated 
pag,  seated  himself  about  midway  between  myself  and 
the  rock,  on  a  piece  of  fallen  timber.  The  night  was  dark, 
bot  not  so  much  so  as  to  prerent  the  old  chief  from  observ- 
ics  any  motion  I  might  have  made,  however  slight.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  exceedingly^  vigilant ;  but  gradually  the  in- 
fluence of  sleep  seemed  to  steal  over  his  senses.  Occa- 
sionslly  he  would  nod  his  head,  which  was  muffled  in  his 
blanket  to  keep  off  the  rain ;  yet  he  managed  to  keep 
himself  from  being  entirely  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  slum- 
ber. While  I  was  watching  the  chief,  and  amusing  myself, 
despite  my  torments,  at  his  efforts  to  shake  off  his  drowsi- 
ness, I  was  startled  by  a  touch  from  behind  me. 

"Don't  bodge  a  peg,  nor  be  frightened,  Misther  Gillespie — 
sfrieDd  till  ye  I  am !"  was  then  spoken  in  a  whisper  from 
the  side  of  the  tree  at  'which  I  was  confined.  I  knew  the 
voice  to  be  that  of  Morty^s  ;  and  although  I  gave  but  little 
heed  to  his  renewed  assurance  of  friendly  regard  for  me,  I 
thooght  it  might  be  well  to  obey  his  injunction  so  far  as 'to 
moain  qoiet. 

"Tm  {Boing  to  cut  ye  loose,  i  am  !**  the  voice  continued, 
in  the  same  low  whisper ;  "  but  only  make  it  saam  as  if  ye 
hadn't  been  k>os'd  at  all,  to  kaap  up  the  desavement,  jist." 

Directly  1  felt  a  strange  hand  behind  me ;  and,  in  an  in- 
stant, my  arms  were  free. 

"  Kaap  jist  as  ye  be,  Misther  Gillespie,*'  resumed  Murty , 
^11 1  cnap  round  forenent  the  rock,  and  beckon  the  ould  mon 
till  me.  Thenll  be  your  honor's  time  to  git  away  from  the 
red  rapscallions.  Yer  erather  is  still  at  the  spring.  Sthrad- 
dle  hiffl  quick,  and  ride  for  yer  swaat  life ! — I'm  gone  jist." 

At  each  saccessive  renewal  of  our  intercourse,  the  cha- 
ncter  of  Marty  O'Hanley  alternated  from  good  to  bad,  or 
from  bad  to  good,  according  as  the  lights  before  me  permit- 
ted me  to  judge.  The  manner  in  which  Ellen  and  I  had 
been  captored,  afforded  good  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
Irishman  bad  a  hand  in  the  business ;  and  I  was  now  half 
disposed  to  think  that  he  had  no  good  intention  in  assuming 
the  character  of  a  friend.  But  upon  mature  reflection,  I 
asde  op  my  mind  to  follow  his  directions,  as  I  felt  sure  that 
^  eoold  not  place  me  in  a  situation  worse  than  that  in 
^hichl  was  at  the  time.  A  few  minutes  only  elapsed, 
^ten  I  heard  a  peculiar  whistle  from  nearly  the  direction 
of  the  rock.  The  old  chieftain  started  to  his  feet  at  the 
soosd,  with  the  alacrity  of  youth.  Casting  his  eyes  to- 
wards me,  and  appearing  satisfied  that  I  was  still  securely 
Iwand,  he  moved  towards  the  point  from  which  the  signal 
of  Moity  was  given.  In  pursuance  of  the  Irishman's  dircc- 
iJoas,  I  arose  from  the  ground,  and  retreated  with  all  possi- 
ble rapidity  consistent  with  due  caution  and  quiet,  to  the 
^ing,  where  I  found  my  horse.  Without  further  delay  I 
^aped  opon  the  rain-soaked  saddle,  and  started  off,  as  well 
M  1  cottid  conjecture,  in  the  direction  of  Vanmetre's  Fort. 

An  hoar's  ride,  which  must  have  carried  me  four  or  five 
Biles  from  the  rock,  brought  me,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  tole- 
rably well-beaten  road.  I  now  apprehended  no  further 
^n$er  of  being  overtaken,  as  1  felt  satisfied  that  I  had 


passed  beyond  the  probable  extent  of  the  Indian's  pursuit. 
To  go  in  search  of  Ellen  became  the  prominent  desire  of 
my  heart ;  and  I  brought  my  horae  to  a  stand,  to  enable  me 
the  better  to  mature  some  plan  that  liould  afford  a  likeli- 
hood of  rescuing  her  from  Girty.  The  night  had  grown 
excessively  dark,  and  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  place  at 
which  her  captors  might  be  found ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  even 
ignorant  of  the  place  I  occupied  myself.  My  only  weapon 
was  a  large  jack-knife — ^my  rifle  having  been  left  with  the 
Indians  from  whom  I  escaped,  and  my  hunting  knife  being 
in  possession  of  one  of  Girty's  men.  In  view  of  all  these 
untoward  circumstances,  I  concluded  that  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  find  Captain  Mitchell,  and  prevail  upon  him  to 
send  an  armed  party  in  search  of  Girty,  as  such  a  course 
seemed  most  likely  to  ensure  the  recovery  of  Ellen. 

Giving  op  the  reins  to  my  horse,  I  allowed  him  to  select 
the  road  for  himself.  He  wandered  through  the  woods,  at 
a  leisurely  pace,  until  the  appearance  of  daylight,  when  I 
descried  a  creek  a  short  distance  in  advance.  Judging  it 
to  be  the  same  stream  that  I  had  crossed  with  Ellen,  on  the 
previous  day,  I  rode  down  to  the  water,  and  turned  my 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  its  source.  I  had  not  gone 
far  up  the  shore  of  the  creek  before  1  was  brought  to  a  halt 
by  a  voice  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  calling  out,  vocife- 
rously,  "  Misther  Gillespie !  hallo,  Misther  Gillespie !"  In 
a  minute  afterwards,  that  mysterious  individual,  Murty 
O'Hanley,  was  with  me. 

**  Good  luck — big  good  luck  till  yer  honor !"  he  cried,  with 
eyes  glistening  like  a  pair  of  diamonds.  "  Fa'th,  and  didn't 
we  ehaat  the  rid  dogs  dacently,  jist,  Misther  Gillespie  ?" 
"The  thing  was  done  very  neatly,  I  must  acknowledge," 
said  I ;  "  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  remunerate  you  for 
your  kindness." 

"  Och,  Misther  Gflleapie,  say  no  more !  Seein*  ye  safe  out 
of  their  ugly  clutches  is  good  enough  racompense  for  me." 
"  You  are  very  kind,  Murty ;  but,  tell  me,  do  you  know 
any  thing  of  the  young  lady  ?" 

**  Shaint  Patherick  pour  his  blessings  on  the  swate  jewel ! 
She's  safe,  as  yit,  Misther  Gillespie ;  and  if  only  the  squires 
'U  be  clever  enough  not  to  coop  me  in  the  jail,  to-night.  111 
engage  to  put  the  bootiful  erather  in  yer  arms  afore  the 
rising  of  the  next  day's  sun,  I  will." 
"  But  where  is  she  ?"  I  asked,  impatiently. 
<'And  where  should  she  be,  but  wid  Goorty,  the  arrant 
scoundhrel,  that  I  must  call  him  7" 
«*  And  where  is  Girty?" 

"  Savin'  yer  honor's  faalings,  I  mustn't  tell  that." 
"  Not  tell  it  !•— why  not  7" 

*'  Beca'se  it's  a  small  matter  betwixt  me  and  the  Capthain." 
"Captain  who?" 

"  Sure,  and  who  should  I  maan  but  Capthain  Mitchell— 
and  a  better  offither,  or  a  dacenter  gintleman,  niver  was !" 
"  Then  it  is  a  secret  between  you  and  the  Captain  7 — 
Mount  behind  me,  Murty,  and  we  will  soon  be  with  him." 
••Thank  yer  honor,  kindly,"  said  the  Irishman,  as  he  quick- 
ly placed  himself  in  rear  of  my  saddle.  "  Fa'th ! "  he  contin- 
ued, "  the  baste  11  soon  begin  to  know  me  as  well  as  his  mas- 
ther,  seein'  as  I  ride  ahint  ye  so  often,  Misther  Gillespie." 

My  desire  to  be  informed  of  every  particular  respecting 
the  situation  of  Ellen,  prompted  mo  to  propound  a  vast 
number  of  interrogatories  to  O'Hanley,  as  we  journeyed 
along.  The  surprising  adroitness  with  which  he  evaded 
giving  a  fair  answer  to  any  question  which  would  tend 
to  indicate  the  .place  of  Girty's  camp,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  use  considerable  finesse  to  procure  the  information  1  de- 
sired.  I  learned  from  him  that  when,  on  the  preceding  day, 
he  left  us  to  examine  the  road  beyond  the  promontory,  he 
fell  in  with  Girty's  party,  who  forcibly  deUined  him  a 
prisoner.  He  had  witnessed  our  capture,  but  was,  at  the 
time,  in  charge  of  several  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
vented from  interceding,  as  he  said  he  desired  to  do,  with 
Girty  in  our  behalf.    After  the  departure  of  the  two  parties, 
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be  WM  eooducted  after  that  <^  Gii^,  whieh  he  joined  at 
the  place  of  their  encampmeDt  for  the  night  He  said  that 
£llen*a  comfort  waa  provided  for  aa  well  aa  Girty'a  ineana 
would  admit,  and  tAtat  the  outUw'a  intention  was  to  take 
her  to  Sanduskey,  and  make  her  bis  sqaaw.  Oirty  informed 
him  of  the  place  at  which  the  Indians  who  hadehaiige  of 
me  would  probably  pass  the  night ;  and  wiahing  to  oonuia- 
aicate  aome  orders  to  (he  chief  of  the  party,  be  despatched 
Murty  thither  aa  a  measenger.  In  addition  to  delivering  his 
measage,  he  planned  and  effected  my  eacape  in  the  manner 
already  described.  Being  familiar  with  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, he  detained  the  old  chief,  in  conTeraation,  from  his 
post,  until  be  judged  I  had  had  time  to  place  myself  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  savages.  When  my  escape  waa  diacover- 
ed,  the  old  man  became  furious,  and  summoned  hia  dronken 
followers  to  go  in  pursuit  of  me.  Murty  himself,  putting 
on  an  ap|)earance  of  great  seal  in  the  matter,  accompanied 
the  chief  in  his  search,  but  took  especial  care  to  mislead 
him.  After  a  long  toil,  the  Indiana  returned  to  the  rock, 
and  drowned  their  veiation  in  liberal  draughts  of  whiskey. 
Murty  then  left  them,  and  overtook  me  at  the  creek,  on  his 
way  to  aee  Captain  Mitchell.  By  the  time  he  had  im- 
parted thia  information,  he  stood  higher  in  my  good  opinion 
than  at  any  previous  stago  of  our  acquaintance. 

We  found  Captain  Mitchell  at  hia  residence.  I  related 
to  him,  as  brie6y  aa  poasible,  the  different  events  which 
had  transpired  since  our  interview  at  the  gorge  of  the  ra- 
vine, and  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  important  part  acted 
by  Murty  in  effecting  my  escape  from  the  Indians. 

**  It  was  an  admirable  affair,  Mr.  Gillespie,"  he  said,  at 
the  conclusion  of  ipy  narrative.  '*  And  if  you  can  content 
jooraelf  a  few  minutea  alone,  I  will  endeavor,  to  devise 
some  plan  to  recover  your  couain." 

He  then  left  the  apartment,  taking  Murty  with  him. 
When  they  returned  I  saw  in  the  Captain'a  ooantenance 
an  expression  of  deep  concern. 

"You  are  perhaps  aware,  Mr.  Gillespie,'*  he  said,  '*that 
our  friend  Murty  is  to  be  tried  in^court  to-day,  upon  a  se- 
rious charge  T** 

*'  And  it  is  possible,"  (  added,  "  that  the  testimony  I 
pou^d  give  respecting  the  good  part  he  sustained  in  the  af- 
fair of  my  escape,  might  be  useful.  But  would  the  teati- 
mony  be  adnaitted  V* 

**  I  think  it  would.  Our  courts  are  not  remarkable  for 
regularity  in  their  proceedinga." 

*'  Then  I  will  attend,  and  render  him  all  the  assistance  I 
can." 

**  You  are  to  understand,  Mr.  Gillespie,  that  the  personal 
liberty  of  O'Hanley  is  necessary  to  the  successful  issue  of 
any  plan  we  may  adopt,  having  for  its  object  the  safe  re- 
covery of  Miss  £Uis;  and  we  must  therefore  call  into 
requisition  every  honorable  expedient  to  effect  his  acquittal. 
There  are  no  limbs  of  the  law  in  thia  wild-wood  region, 
and  our  justices  seldom  permit  themselves  to  be  governed 
by  the  tedious  rules  of  the  old  courts  :  so  that  we  have 
many  chances  in  our  favor.  While  the  testimony  you  will 
be  able  to  give,  will  tend  to  show  Murty's  «eal  in  behslf  of 
our  people,  it  is  quite  certain  that  nothing  to  the  contrary 
can  be  actually  proved  against  him.  His  absolute  acquittal 
must  then  follow  as  a  consequence." 

"Spoken  like  a  lawyer!"  exclaimed  Murty,  who  had 
been  an  attentive  listener  to  the  conversation.  I  began  to 
feel  a  warm  interest  in  the  case  of  the  poor  creature  whose 
trial  waa  now  so  near  at  hand.  The  confidence  which 
Captain  Mitchell,  reposed  in  him,  I  could  not  help  observing, 
was  complete ;  and,  although  the  conduct  of  the  Irishman 
was,  to  me,  wrapped  up  in  a  strange  mystery,  he  had  rendered 
me  too  much  disinterested  service  to  appear  any  longer  a 
knave  in  my  estimation.  My  anxiety  to  see  him  acquitted 
was  moreover  materially  heightened  by  the  asseveration  of 
Captain  Mitchell  that  his  aid  would  be  requisite  to  cany 
out  any  scheme  to  rescue  Ellen  from  her  captors. 


At  aa  eariy  hour  we  repaired  to  the  ceoithiMue,  nkck 
was  built  on  a  handsome  eminence  at  Tametie'i  Foil* 
This  rude  temple  of  justice  was  aothiag  mon  iks  t 
goodly •sised  cabin,  eoostructed  of  round  kiga,  tad  Uviat  i 
low,  narrow  door  near  one  of  the  oomeis,  thiDO^  wUcfa  i 
Gomoon-sixed  man  could  not  pass  withont  sbwpiag.  Upoi 
entering  the  cabin,  we  found  the  crowd  of  ipediton  m 
denae  that  we  had  much  diffiodty  in  procarini  the  ead  of 
a  rough  bench  to  ait  upon.  Four  or  fire  retpcctible  look- 
ing men  occupied  the  juaticea'  beach  at  oae  tide  of  ik 
roonL  A  lank,  cadavermts  individual,  with  a  pbial  of  iak 
auspended  from  a  button  of  bis  coat,  sad  a  pen  itickiai  b* 
hind  his  right  ear,  was  aeated  bdiind  a  small  UbU  OBT^ 
nient  to  the  magistrates,  on  which  were  lying  a  few  ibcett 
of  paper  folded  together  in  the  form  of  a  book.  Tie  o|ipo- 
site  side  of  the  room  waa  furnished  with  a  fewloB{beoc^ 
for  the  use  of  such  of  the  people  as  mfjbi  ehooie  torittt 
the  courthouse;  and  a  slender  hickory  pole  tosaiag  kin> 
zontally  across  the  apartment,  at  the  height  of  i  jiid  fru 
the  floor,  designated  the  precise  portion  of  the  ixMoi 
which  waa  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  (he  poblir. 
At  the  end  of  the  juaticea*  bench  was  a  sdibD  pUtfim  « 
which  waa  aitting  a  grave  looking  man,  whoee  hudlsl  of 
folded  papers  indicated  his  office  to  be  that  of  ikenf  d 
the  county.  The  only  light  in  the  room  waa  iSoricdi? 
two  awkwardly  ahapedand  siikall  windows,  dvecUy  uitu 
of  the  bench  occupied  by  the  magistrate8.t 

The  aberiff,  at  length,  rose  in  his  seat,  and  cdkd  ibe 
court  to  order — adding  to  the  solemn  imploialioa  ^^ 
concludes  the  well-known  prodamatioD,  the  on]<06ticji 
phrase—**  Hats  off!"— ThU  admonition foond  halhvkUr 
vor  with  some  of  the  auditors,  who  persiatcd  in  Uepisi* 
their  hats,  until  the  command  was  reiterated  with  ioertur^ 
severity  of  voice.  Order  waa  at  last  obtained,  lad  tkt 
court  proceeded  to  business.  After  disposing;  of  a  BoaiA 
of  tedious  cases,  that  of  O'Hanley  was  reached,  a&d  ftjn? 
was  immediately  empannelled  and  sworn  lo  ir|  it  1V 
indictment  was  an  elaborate,  and,  in  sooie  paiti,  an  m> 
telligible  paper.  It  chained  O'Hanley  with  dtafecuor  is 
the  commonwealth ;  and  in  support  of  the  diaige,  cu 
divers  instances  in  which  he  was  suppoaed  to  ban  ^y 
intercourse  with  the  enemy.  The  accused  wu  lolensr 
called  upon  to  make  hia  plea. 

v"  Not  guilty,  may  it  plaase  yer  worships!"  replied  Motj, 
with  a  quaint  gravity  that  almost  made  nc  langk 

Several  witnesaea  on  behalf  of  the  oomiaoowealth  «« 
then  examined ;  but,  aa  had  been  anticipated  bf  C<i^ 
Mitchell,  they  were  unable  to  establish  sny  natcrid  chii? 
conuined  in  the  indictment  After  they  had  taken  i^ 
seats,  the  Captain  approached  the  justices,  and  after  soae 
conversation  with  them  in  an  nnder-Ume,  I  waa  deiiroi^ 
go  forward  to  the  clerk's  Uble,  and  be  sworn.  1  cooMo^ 
serte  that  the  mention  of  my  name  produced  a  ffsta* 
murmur  throughout  the  audience ;  and  when  I  tt\fitj  ^ 
the  jury  the  manner  in  which  Murty  had  liberated  oe  :>v« 
the  savages,  almost  every  eye  was  turned  in  oawfe* »-' 
miration  upon  the  poor  culprit  at  the  sberilTa  clbov.  ^^ 
isfied  that  the  chances  were  now  in  O'flaaley'iiiMor.I 

♦  This  fort,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  »^'.J 
gcther  with  the  courthouse,  stood  upon  a  poitioB  oi  .se 
ground  on  which  ia  built  the  village  of  Westlibc^^ 

t  The  portrait  here  drawn  seems  to  commaoi  siti  6f 
dc8cri{>tion  of  the  ancient    courthouse  of  Ohio  «o»Jr 
given  in  the  following  extract  from  the  proposals  (»«f 
early  in  1777)  for  building  it :  -,__^ 

'♦  A  DisoKkod  Comer'd  house  of  Dinentirtis  TW 
Two  by  Eighteen  feet  in  the  Clear;  one  StoiT  »»  ** 
half  high;  a  Floar  aliove  and  Below  of  i»»<l,<'rr"' 
plank  ;  Ten  Joice  in  the  upper  Floar;  a  CoarU  MW*  »^ 
Clarks  TaWc ;  Two  v^indows  of  Eight  lites  w^ii^^ftj 
Ten;  a  Pair  of  Stairs,  and  Cabhin  R»fe;  V^**!"  I^ 
and  Hinges  of  Iron ;  likewise  Plain  window  Shoaer*  •«- 
Iron  Hinges." 
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felt  happy  in  tbe  conscioosoen  of  having,  in  some  degreO) 
reconpeosed  him  for  his  kindness  to  me. 

*  Will  the  witness  plesae  to  state  whether  the  aceiued 
maboned  thst  he  bad,  at  any  time,  held  intexoonxse  with 
Giity,  or  aay  others  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  f ''  This 
qa€stioD  was  asked  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who,  from 
tandiy  tisppings  about  his  apparel,  seemed  to  be  a  military 
Dia.  I  was  oonfoonded  at  the  intenogatoiy,  and  hesitated 
Dakjag  an  answer. 

**I  Mk  the  coQit  whether  the  question  is  proper?"  said 
Captain  Mitchell.  "  Mr.  Gillespie  is  not  a  witness  for  the 
CDBiDonwealth.'' 

"The  qaestion  is  proper,"  replied  one  of  the  justices. 

"  But,  may  it  please  the  court,*'  returned  the  Captain, 
''the  amused  is  not  on  trial  for  offences  committed  since 
the  fiodiBf  of  the  indictment ;  and  if  the  question  really 
be-  proper,  it  should  have  its  proper  limits.  If  the  witness 
can  state  that  the  accused  confessed  to  him  an  intercourse 
with  the  enemy  at  any  period  prsTious  to  the  date  of  the 
iodictment,  the  evidence  ought  to  be  admitted ;  but  if  the 
intcrcoaise  was  subsequent  to  that  time,  the  testimony 
woqM  be  clearly  improper." 

The  JDstiees,  collecting  their  heads  into  the  smallest 
possible  compsss,  held  a  long  conversation  after  the  Cap- 
tain had  spoken.  There  speared  to  exist  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  them ;  for,  much  significant  shaking  of  heads 
took  place  during  the  conference. 

*' The  court  overrules  your  objection.  Captain  Mitchell/' 
laid  one  of  their  worshipe.  "  The  jury  may  ask  the  wit- 
r.en  any  questions  relative  to  the  accused*s  intercourse,  at 
an;  time,  with  the  enemy.** 

Captain  Mitchell  bit  his  lip  with  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment, when  he  heard  the  decision  of  the  court.  My 
own  feelings  were  perfectly  agonizing;  and  I  glanced  at 
Murty,  and  saw  in  his  face  a  look  of  utter  despair.  The 
foreman  of  the  jury  repeated  his  interrogatory,  and  I  made 
a  studied  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Question  after  ques- 
tioQ  followed,  until  I  was  compelled  to  relate  every  word 
of  the  account  which  Murty  had  given  me,  in  the  morning, 
of  bis  dealings  with  Oirty.  After  my  examination,  the 
jif7  rose,  and  filed  to  one  comer  of  the  cabin,  where,  one 
hy  one,  they  ascended  a  ladder  to  the  upper  story.  I  un- 
derstand they  had  some  difficulty  in  agreeing ;  and  it  was 
after  dark  when  they  returned  their  verdict  They  found 
the  prisoner  gwAy ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  few  months 
imprisonment  in  the  county  jail.  Thus,  by  the  novel  pro- 
cedare  of  trying  a  man  for  an  offence  without  a  special  in- 
dietffient,  was  the  poor  fellow  convicted,  and  that,  too, 
Qpoa  the  testimony  of  one  who  came  into  court  as  a  wit- 
n^  in  his  favor.-* 

Thenafortanate  result  of  the  trial  completely  annihilated 
^  (he  hopes  I  had  cherished  of  bringing  about  the  libera- 
tioB  of  Ellen.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  I  repaired  to  the 
ordinaiy,  hard  by,  and  went  to  bed,  to  endeavor  to  sleep 
a«sy  my  sorrows.  But  all  was  in  vain :  I  tumbled  about 
on  the  bed  several  hours,  when  finding  it  impossible  to  com- 
pose myself  to  slumber,  I  threw  on  my  clothes,  and  rushed 
out  of  doom,  without  inquiring  whither  I  was  going.  The 
skies  were  clear,  and  the  round  moon  rode  high  in  the 
heavena,  while  all  around  the  silvery  orb,  even  to  the  verge 

*Tbe  correctness  of  this  account  of  0*Hanloy*s  trial 
BUT  he  inferred  from  the  following  literal  extract  from  the 
irotr  book  of  Ohio  county  court : 

"The  Commonwealth  v.  Murty  ohanly.  for  Disaffection 
tjthw  State,  the  breach  of  a  penal,  and  for  the  punishment 
'f  Certain  offences,  the  Defendt.  being  Bouna  in  Recog- 
auance  to  this  Coart.  The  Deffendt.  came  in  to  Coart 
ttd  pleads  not  guilty;  then  came  a  Jury,  via:  [Here  the 
|f*<«  0/  the  jurors  are  given,']  who  Bring  a  verdict  for  the 
Ummonwealth :  Murtv  ohanly  to  Suffer  imprisonment  from 
°?*  ^  the  first  day  of  Septerobr.  next— then  to  pay  a  fine 
ru  u  °  poinds,  and  to  be  dischargd,  then  upon  taking  the 
IMh  of  fidelity,  or  giving  Security  fur  his  further  Behaveor.*' 


of  the  horiaon,  the  fironment  was  thickly  bestudded  with 
glittering  stars.  The  air,  too,  was  pure  and  refreahing ;  and 
my  spirits  became  somewhat  lighter  under  its  exhilarating 
influence.  Listlessly  I  strolled  down  llie  hill-side,  until 
the  little  stockade  fort  and  its  few  contiguous  cabins 
seemed  blended  in  a  single  shapeless  mass  of  darkneaa. 
In  the  margin  of  a  grove  of  scrubby  pawpaw  boshes,  I 
stretched  myself  at  length  upon  the  ground,  and  yielded  up 
my  mind  to  reflections  upon  the  various  exciting  scenes 
which  I  bad  witnessed  during  the  brief  period  I  had  been 
on  the  frontier.  I  had  not  long  thus  indulged  myself,  be- 
fore I  heard,  near  me,  two  or  three  sharp  clicking  sounds, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  cocking  of  guns. 
My  first  impulse  was  to  spring  up  and  fly ;  but,  upon  a  se- 
cond thought,  I  became  convinced  thai  if  I  were  beset  by 
Indians,  the  attempt  would  expose  me  to  certain  death, 
while,  if  I  remained  in  my  place,  there  was  a  possibility 
that  I  might  not  be  harmed.  In  the  next  minute,  however, 
my  apprehensions  were  removed,  for  a  quantity  of  tobacco- 
smoke  scented  the  air  about  my  nostrils,  and  satisfied  me 
that  Murty  O'Hanley  was  my  neighbor.  The  clicking  noise 
that  so  much  disconcerted  mc,  I  at  once  attributed  to  the  ope- 
ration of  striking  fire  with  a  steel  and  flint,  which  the  Irish- 
man constantly  carried  in  his  pocket.  How  he  could  have 
gotten  out  of  jail,  I  was  unable  to  conjecture ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit  to  the  place  of  my  retreat  was  an  equal 
mystery  to  me.  After  some  little  reflection,  I  concluded  to 
remain  quiet,  with  the  hope  that  something  might  transpire 
to  give  me  at  least  a  clew  to  solve  the  enigma  of  his  cha- 
racter. Very  shortly  I  heard  the  sound  of  approaching 
footsteps,  and  could  perceive  the  dim  outlines  of  a  human 
form  gliding  cautiously  towards  O'Hanley.  I  felt  anxious 
to  keep  my  eyes  upon  him  as  long  as  possible,  but  the  fear 
of  discovering  myself,  made  me  afraid  of  changing  the  po- 
sition of  my  head. 

**  You  find  me,  as  usual,  tnie  to  my  appointment,'*  said 
the  last  comer,  whoso  voice  I  recognised  as  that  of  Girty*8. 

"  Fa'th,  an'  ye  haven't  much  to  brag  on  'ither,  seein'as  I'm 
jist  as  thrue  till  the  tryst  as  yerself,"  replied  O'Hanley. 

The  interlocutors  conld  not  have  been  over  four  or  five 
paces  from  my  head>  when  they  spoke. 

"You  have  been  acquitted,  1  suppose ?"  observed  Girty. 

**  Yer  out  of  it  there  a  bit !  I  was  condemned  as  a  thraitor 
dog,  that  I  am,  fa'th!— and  locked  up  in  the  jail  in  the 
bargain !" 

**  How  did  you  manage  to  get  out  of  prison  ?" 

'*  Och,  an'  I've  a  way  of  my  own  in  sich  things,  I  have. 
But,  by  Shaint  Patherick,  it'll  be  bad  lock  till  n^e,  if  the 
white  paaple  catch  me  hereafther— for,  fa'th,  I  desarved 
worser  treatment  for  my  evil  doings,  than  I  resaved !" 

"  Come,  come,  O'Hanley— none  of  that !  You  are  a  better 
man  by  far  than  hundreds  of  those  who  hold  their  heads 
above  you.  Bear  in  mind  that  better  rewards  await  the 
faithful  subjects  of  King  George  than  any  of  these  rebellious 
colonies  can  bestow  upon  his  enemies.  But  what  news 
have  you  of  the  border  troops  T" 

"Not  much— barring  tliat  they're  all  gitting  ready  for  a 
rig'lar  skrimmagin'.'* 

"  Then  they  are  aware  of  my  being  on  the  lines  7" 

"  Not  to  my  knowin'.  They  only  belave  it's  l>ctter  to  kaap 
ready  for  fighting  than  to  fight  when  they're  not  ready,  jist." 

"  Good  thus  fur !  I  will  make  a  descent  upon  them  when 
they  little  expect  me.'* 

"And  that  same  thing  ye  can  dodaccntly,  jist !" 

"  You  may  as  well  go  with  me  to  nfiy  camp,  now,  since  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  linger  in  the  settlements  after  your 
breaking  jail.    You  shall  be  a  great  man  among  my  people.*' 

"  Ye  spaak  my  own  thinking,  ye  do !  But  afore  I  take  my 
last  leave -of  the  white  paaple,  I'll  jist  spy  around  their  sod- 
gers  a  bit,  for  aycr  own  convanience.  V\\  maat  you  lo-night, 
yit,  at  yer  camp,  savin*  ye  tell  me  where  that  same  is." 

Girty  supplied  O'Hanley  with  the  information  ho  desired, 
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but  I  could  not  exactly  catch  the 


of  hia  words.  A  puff 


of  tdbacco  amoke,  at  thia  moment,  from  Murty'a  pipe,  found 
ita  way  into  my  mouth,  and,  fn  apite  of  my  efforts  to  over- 
come ita  influenee,  caoaed  me  to  cough.  I  aprang  up  to 
make  good  my  retreat ;  and,  at  the  aame  time,  Oirty  uttered 
aome  worda  in  Indian  dialect,  but  in  auch  a  moderate  tone 
of  voice  aa  indicated  the  hiding  place  of  those  for  whom  the 
exclamation  was  intended,  to  be  near  at  hand.  I  had  hardly 
leaped  a  dozen  paces  from  my  position,  before  I  was  seised 
I^  three  or  four  Indians,  snd  confronted  by  Qitty  himself. 

"Aa  I  live,  the  same  fellow  that  eacaped  from  our  bravea 
last  night!"  said  the  outlaw. — "The  very  same,'*  I  replied. 

"  Speak  not  another  word,  or  your  head  shall  be  hewn 
into  roince-mcat!"  This  threat  waa  acoampanied  by  a  look  of 
fiendish  ferocity ;  and  I  aaw  that  I  was  under  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  the  ruffian's  pleasure.  Without  a  moment's 
delay,  my  hands  were  bound  together  with  one  end  of  a  rope 
of  aplieed  tugs  of  deer-skins ;  the  other  end  was  placed  in 
the  fist  of  a  atout  Indian,  who  stationed  himself  behind  me. 
A  boyish  savage  now  put  himself  in  motion ;  and  beckoning 
me  to  follow,  I  B»«pped  after  him  with  the  firmness  of  a  guilt- 
leas  hero  marching  to  the  place  of  hia  execution.  For  a 
time,  we  got  along  without  much  trouble ;  but  after  we 
reached  a  more  rugged  part  of  the  country,  it  waa  found 
that  I  greatly  retarded  the  march  of  the  party,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  irksome  confinement  of  my  arms,  which  ren- 
dered it  next  to  impossible  for  me  to  pass  any  difficult  places, 
such  as  fallen  timber  and  abrupt  declivities  ;  so,  after  hold- 
ing a  brief  consultation,  the  Indiana  released  my  hands,  and 
looped  the  end  of  the  rope  around  my  waist.  This  arrange- 
ment enabled  me  to  walk  with  greater  facility  to  the  place  of 
our  immediate  destination,  which  we  reached  after  a  re- 
markably hasty  march  of  three  hours,  or  thereabouts. 

I  now  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  party  which  had 
taken  Ellen  and  myaelf,  on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day. 

Their  camp  was  near  the  lower  extremity  of  a  small  dia- 
mond-shaped island  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Ohio 
river.*  Throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  it  was  covered 
with  tall  bushes,  with  occasionally  a  large  sycamore  tree, 
stretching  out  its  white,  naked  limbs  above  the  unbroken 
mass  of  green  foliage  ;  and  around  the  margin  of  the  island 
was  a  profusion  of  scnili-willows,  which,  aa  the  gentle 
breeze  played  along,  capriciously  buried  for  an  instant  the 
tips  of  their  long,  aweeping  branchea  into  the  boaom  of  the 
noble  river  whose  watera  nourished  their  roots.  The  moon, 
which  still  rode  in  brightness  in  the  clear  firmament,  im- 
parted a  ail  very  hue  to  the  placid  surface  of  all  the  surround- 
ing water,  except  a  narrow  space  contiguous  to  the  drooping 
wiHows  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  island ;  while  the  light  it 
furnished  disclosed  to  view  the  magnificent  scenery  around, 
in  glowing  colors.  I  think  I  never  beheld  such  a  combi- 
nation of  real  beauty. 

The  savages  into  whose  presence  I  was  ushered,  seemed 
to  be  in  a  bad  humor ;  and  several  of  those  from  whose  keep- 
ing  I  had  escaped  on  the  previous  night,  sprang  towards  me 
with  uplifted  tomahawks,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  vent- 
ing their  pent-up  malignity  in  making  instant  sacrifice  of  my 
life.  The  prompt  interference  of  two  or  three  Indiana  shel- 
tered me  from  the  wrath  that  was  about  to  fall  upon  me ;  and 
after  a  violent  quarrel,  in  which  nearly  every  one  present 
participated,  I  was  conducted  by  my  late  Indian-driver  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  island.  After  a  walk  of  some  50  or  60 
paces,  he  stopped  me,  and  with  a  good-natured  smile,  point- 
ed his  finger  before  him.  Through  a  narrow  viata  in  the 
bushes,  I  beheld  a  small  fire,  before  which,  with  a  joyous 
emotion,  I  perceived  the  beautiful  individual  for  whose  sake 
I  was  willing  to  lay  down  my  life,  at  any  time.  Turning 
my  face  towards  my  conductor,  I  made  a  motion  to  aignify 

♦  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  this  is  the 
island  which  lies  opposite  the  mouth  of  Glenn's  run,  a  small 
stream  emptying  in  the  Ohio  river  a  few  miles  above  the  city 
of  Wheeling,  the  site  of  Fort  Henry. 


I  my  wish  to  proceed.  I  expected  (o  be  thwaitcd  ia  07  de- 
sire, but  he  instantly  stepped  forward,  and  placed  nie  direct.^ 
at  her  side.  She  was  in  a  gentle  sloniber,  tittiog  apoQ  an 
outstretched  blanket,  and  resting  her  face  span  herbe^, 
which  were  tied  together,  and  placed  in  her  lip. 

With  the  exclamation  of  "  Ellen !"  I  softly  laid  mj  faaad 
upon  her  ahonlder.  She  started  at  Uie  tooeb,  tnd  psfi 
wildly  aroHnd  her,  before  ahe  looked  in  my  fact.  Wbea  1^ 
discovered  who  I  was,  the  harahaeu  that  ovei^xcad  Uf 
oonntenance  was  immediately  displaced  by  a  mile  d  in- 
efiTable  sweetness. 

"  Oh,  cousin  Peyton  !**  she  said, "  we  are  now  linked  to- 
gether in  misery." 

•*  True,"  I  observed,  "  in  misery  for  the  preient;  Irat-*' 
I  subjoined,  trying  to  be  a  little  pleasant, "  Iud  Bot«itb>N! 
hope  that  the  day  will  yet  come  when  we  any  be  hxti  to- 
gether in  happiness." 

"  1  do  not  know,"  she  said,  after  a  paose, "  tbtt  it  voo^ 
be  proper  to  express  my  concurrence  in  what  joa  iw« 
said,  however  much  I  might  secretly  desire  to  wiiacss  ,u 
fulfilment" 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  cousin  Ellen !  yoor  woids  ict  like  t 
balm  to  my  bunting  heart ;  your ^ 

"  No  more  of  thia,  at  a  time  like  tbe  preseat,  Prfas. 
When  danger  and  death  hang  over  us,  there  are  c^i  »^ 
jects  which  should  command  our  attentioa.  So,  a  tnm  to  1 
See,  we  have  a  third  participator  in  oar  wretchedaos '  U) 
you  not  know  him,  eouain  ?" 

I  looked  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire,  aad  mv  1  ott 
l3ring  at  length  upon  the  ground—apparently  aslnp.  EUra 
arose,  and  applying  her  mouth  to  the  ear  of  tbe  ile^.  ^ 
"  Uncle,  cousin  Peyton  is  with  ua !" 

The  peraon  to  whom  these  words  were  idditsaed,  kt- 
surely  raised  his  head  from  a  piUow  of  leare^  asd,  to  in 
surprise,  disclosed  the  well-known  feataiee  of  oy  tatkcf- 

"  Did  he  do  hia  duty  ?"  inquired  my  latber,  half  ai«% 
half  awake. 

"  He  is  here— here,  at  your  side,  uncle,''contin9ed  EBf^ 

At  this  last  addreas,  my  father  shook  off  his  djo«s«ft 
and  after  several  efforts,. placed  himself  upon  his  left. 

"  Peyton,"  he  said,  "  1  would  shake  bands  wiih  wM 
you  observe  these  unmannerly  red-skins  bare  booDd  ajt  c» 
behind  me,  as  a  consUble  would  secure  a  aheep^iaft  ! 
am  sorry,"  he  continued,  "  to  see  such  anatrtiTeyoca:  "3^ 
as  Peyton  Gillespie  a  prisoner  to  a  handful  of  UdiUH 

"  It  is  not  altogether  my  fault,  father." 

"And  pray,  whose  fault  else  can  it  be  ?  Why  didyoa  -* 
defend  yourself  like  a  man?  All  this  conw  of  ikifii^af 
more  of  the  women  than  of  your  fencing  eiertw* 

"  But  hear  my  story,  father,  and  I  am  saie  y«i  wU  ?^ 
that  I  acted  as  well  as  I  possibly  could,  oader  ibe  cuc«3^ 
stances." 

"Under  the  circumstances!  Ay e-eveiy fellow tbinw 

away  from  the  enemy  has  always  plenty  of  «»««**'"* 
to  plead  in  justification  of  his  condnct" 

"  Let  me  tell  my  story,  father." 

"Well— let  us  hear  it!" 

I  then  recounted  all  the  mishaps  which  faadbeitSav 
since  my  departure  from  Fort  Henry. 

"  Could  I  have  done  better?"  1  asked,  in  oondwoa 

"  You  make  yourself  out  a  greater  blockhead  ihAB  1 1» 
youtobe!"  saidmy father.    " Why didyounolkilH^'*;; 
scoundrel  that  commanded  the  party  at  the  rock  ?  "  •'^■ 
have  been  an  even  game,  as  the  drunken  Ta^"!^  ^ 
speak  of  could  not  have  interfered  in  it.    And  then.  '«y»^ 
Peyton !  why  didn't  you  dirk  a  couple  of  the  ffd  ^- ' 
before  you  surrendered  the  last  lime?  \(jwpo&^^' 
style,  you  will  be  a  hero  before  your  father,  yrt 

"  But  consider,  my  dear  sir, ** 

"When  I  encountered  the  knavish  rariets this nwrrpJ- 
he  continued,  paying  no  attention  to  me, "  1  iaiJ  *  *'" '' 
them  dead  at  oiy  fcc^  at  tlia  first  on»ei,and  «««« '=*" 
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mted  tbe  whole  gang  if  they  had  DOt  resorted  to  foul  play,  i 
While  I  was  hosily  contending  with  a  fourth  fellow,  a  squad 
ot'  ooatcmptible  lookers-on,  outflanked  me  by  making  a  cir- 
cuitous march  through  the  bushes,  and  then»  coward-like, 
siiacked  me  in  the  rear.    I  was  therefore  compelled  to 
nirrender,  bat  it  was  done  with  honor  to  myself.    Peyton, 
j  f>4r  TOO  do  not  often  look  into  Steuben  ?" 
**  Steuben's  system  is  not  in  use  here,  father." 
"  Not  used,  you  say !  That  accounts  then  for  the  long 
vara  that  desolate  this  country.    If  these  copper-colored 
doss  would  only  fight  fairly,  an  energetic  commander,  by 
pursuing  Steuben's  system,  could  exterminate  the  whole 
nee  oi  them  in  a  fortnight.    Steuben's  theory  is  founded  on 
^ely  scientific  principles ;  and — but  it  is  useless  to  preach 
Eonnd  military  doctrines  to  you,  as  you  are  determined,  I 
6sd,  not  to  profit  by  them.    We  are  now  prisoners  of  war — 
aasd^ified  like  spies  of  the  enemy,  and  deprived  by  these 
in»rant  ruffians  of  eren  the  privilege  of  parole." 

Murty  0*Hanley  at  this  moment  suddenly  appeared  be- 
forf  us. 
**  Misther  GUlespie,"  he  said,  "  I've  come  to  spaak  a  few 
Kords  till  all  of  ye,  and  I'll  do  that  same  in  plain  English, 
j5  aobody  here,  barring  our  four  selves,  can  undherstand  a 
r^  of  iu     If  ye*U  all  pkase  yerselves  a  short  bit  longer 
13  ye  be,  yell  be  put  safe  and  snug  into  the  hands  of  dacent 
i^i;«  people.    Ye  may  belave  me,  for,  fa'th  I'm  a  thrue 
hend  till  ye,  and  wish  ye  well,  I  do.    I'll  be  back  wid  ye  by 
^  time  the  moon  slides  ahint  the  peak  if  yon  hill,  jist." 
*'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  you  impudent  scoun- 
lrL>l  T^  demanded  my  father,  in  an  angry  voice. 
"  What  does  it  maan,  d'ye  az  ?  Fa'th,  and  it  maans  a 
:ood  deal,  1  should  say!  I'll  tell  you  more,  by-and-by." 
With  this  spicy  rejoinder,  the  Irishman  took  my  hands,  and 
HMJod  them  in  the  usual  way.    **  Now,  Misther  Gillespie," 
;£  continued,  addressing  me,  "  I've  tould  you  big  good  news ; 
0.1  if  I  don't  make  my  word  good,  you  may  scratch  Muity 
.Mianley's  name  out  of  the  book  of  yer  friendships." 

He  then  went  his  way,  leaving  us  in  charge  of  two  Indi- 
an, aimed  with  guns,  hatcheU  and  knives,  who  seated  them- 
*  Ives,  respectively,  at  convenient  places  near  my  father  and 
ly^eM,  and  gave  us  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  want  of 
.tc«ntion.     After  the  departure  of  Murty,  our  conversation 
Hft  Murkily  tamed  upon  the  subject  of  our  promised  liberation 
rrvm  the  Indians.    My  father  having  but  a  limited  know- 
t  <  J^e  of  OHanley ,  and  being  moreover  a  little  piqued  at  him, 
wing  to  the  bluntness  of  bis  address,  affected  to  place  no 
tUance  apon  his  assurance ;  but  Ellen,  who  had  been  made 
c<}usunte<l  with  the  Irishman's  doings  since  her  own  cap- 
ire,  confejved  that  he  had  some  good  qualities,  and  seemed 
imposed  to  believe  that  his  promise  would  be  fulfilled.    For 
iV  own  part,  I  was  not  prepared  to  make  up  an  opinion, 
'rve  volantary  acknowledgment  of  his  treason  made  by 
OHanley  toGirty  in  the  bushes  below  Vanmetr»'s  fort,  when 
e  had  no  saspicion  of  the  proximity  of  a  third  person,  and 
i>.'iMK)uendy  could  have  had  no  sinister  motive  in  so  ex- 
ressing  himself,  led  me  to  believe  that  he  was  an  evil  ge- 
lua,  and  that  he  meditated  no  good  by  his  visit  to  the  island. 
1  learned  from  my  father  that  he  was  taken  by  the  Indians, 
arly  in  the  morning,  while  on  his  return  from  Buffalo  creek. 
^  coosequence  of  the  dire  slaughter  be  made  in  the  party 
•^  waylaid  him,  his  captors  treated  him  very  harshly ; 
ltd  to  place  him  beyond  tbe  immediate  fury  of  the  revenge- 
il  saragies,  several  of  their  most  influential  warriors  took 
im  to  the  middle  of  the  island,  whew,  to  his  great  surprise, 
c  found  £llen.    The  great  body  of  the  Indians,  he  stated, 
^  been  qoarrelling  at  the  foot  of  the  island  daring  the 
'\jo\^  day,  without  doabt  about  the  expediency  of  forthwith 
i^^colating  him ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  doae  of  daylight, 
'  hexi  the  necessity,of  quietness  among  them  was  indispensa- 
''^-  k*  their  security,  that  their  passions  were  brought  under 
'^'^porary  subjection. 
>'c«on  alter  the  conclusion  of  my  father's  interesting  nar- 


rative, the  Indians,  in  a  body,  appeared  before  us.  'A  cou- 
ple of  fierce  looking  warriors,  sprang  towards  him,  and 
brandi&hing  their  savage  weapons  over  his  head,  were  about 
to  cleave  it  open,  when  the  old  chief  from  whom  I  had  es- 
caped on  the  previous  night,  intcrpo.^ed  his  authority,  and 
compelled  the  blood-thirsty  ruffians  to  fall  back.  A  severe 
contention  among  the  savages  ensued,  which  was  only 
quelled  by  the  appearance  of  Girty,  who  thundered  out  a 
few  commands,  and  then  conducted  the  entire  gang — save 
our  two  sentinels — from  our  sight.  Imnnediatt'ly  afterwards, 
the  sound  of  water  splashing,  announced  that  the  Indians 
were  crossing  to  the  Virginia  shore. 

The  lapse  of  several  minutes  brought  Murty  again  to  the 
fire.    He  looked  unusually  pleasant. 

"  Misther  Gillespie,"  said  be,  **  I  am  now  parmitted  to 
tell  ye  a  mighty  great  sacret  that  not  a  blessed  soul  knows, 
barring  Capthain  Mitchell  and  my  own  self.  Ye  see,  I've 
all  along  been  a  kind  of  ginteel  spy  for  the  Capthain ;  and, 
fa'th,  I  was  cute  enough  to  make  the  spalpeen,  Goorty,  be- 
lave that  I  was  a  friend  till  him,  and  not  till  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginy,  undher  whose  blessed  sod  I  hope  to  have 
my  ould  bones  laid  when  the  time  comes.  So,  ye  see,  I 
used  to  go  from  the  Capthain  till  Goorty,  and  from  Goorty 
till  the  Captain — always  taking  care  to  give  Goorty  a  scrap  of 
worthless  news,  jist  to  kaap  up  the  desavement  of  the 
thing." 
"  Can  all  this  be  trae !"  I  inquired. 
"  Fa'th,  an'  it  is !  and  Capthain  Mitchell  'II  tell^e  the 
self-eame  story,  if  so  be  ye  wont  belave  me." 

"  Go  on — go  on !"  said  my  father,  who  seemed  to  take  a 
deep  .interest  in  MuKy's  narrative. 

"  Sure,  an'  I  will,  may  it  plaase  yer  honor,"  replid  O'Han- 
Icy.    He  then  disclosed,  in  an  incoherent  discouree,  the 
nature  of  the  mysterious  business  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged.    It  appeared  that  he  had  pretended  to  enlist  him- 
self hi  the  cause  of  the  tories,  which  ensured  hiro,  at  all 
times,  free  access  to  Girty  and  all  the  hostile  Indians  about 
the  frontier,  by  whom  he  was  always  treated  with  respect, 
and  frequently  employed  to  procure  intelligence  of  the 
movements  of  the  border  troops.   Instead,  however,  of  con- 
veying any  valuable  information  to  tbe  Indians,  he  ma<^e  it 
bis  business  to  keep  Captain  Mitchell  constantly  advised 
of  their  operations.    The  services  of  Murty,  in  this  capa- 
city, were  highly  useful  to  Captain  Mitchell ;  but  as  the 
secret  of  his  reaJ  character  could  not  be  entrusted,  for  ob- 
Tious  reasons,  to  any  of  the  borderera,  they  regarded  him  as 
a  disaffected  person,  and  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth.    Hence,  the  poor  fellow  was  arraigned  be- 
fore the  bar  of  justiee  for  his  apparent  toryiam,  and,  without 
a  fair  trial,  thrown  into  jail,  from  which  he  was  relcaset*,  on 
the  fint  night  of  his  incareeration,  through  an  ingenious 
stratagem  of  Captain  Mitchell.    Girty 's  anxiety  for  the  ac- 
quitul  of  his  supposed  emissary,  induced  him,  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  when  the  two  were  together,  to  propose  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  result  of  the  trial  could  be  quickly 
ascertained^    By  this  plan,  Girty,  at  a  particular  time  in  thn 
evening  succeeding  the  trial,  was  to  repair  to  a  seoluded 
spot  near  the  courthouse,  where  Murty  was  to  meet  him, 
if  acquitted ;  and  in  case  of  his  failing  to  join  him,  the  re- 
negade was  to  understand  that  he  was  confined  in  prison. 
To  this  tiysting  place  I  had  myself  unwittingly  strolled,  a 
short  time  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  interview,  and 
was  there  captured  in  the  manner  heretofoie  stated.    At  the 
close  of  the  conference,  O'Hanley  was  informed  of  the  pre- 
cise place  of  Girty's  camp ;  and  this  intelligence  he  repor- 
ted to  Captain  Mitchell,  to  whom  he  repaired,  alone,  imme- 
diately after  my  departure.    The  Captain  lost  no  time  in 
arranging  a  plan  to  disperse  Girty's  party,  and  liberate  the 
prisonere  in  their  possession.    After  the  plan  had  been  fully 
matured,  the  Irishman  rejoined  Girty,  and  proceeded  with 
him  to  the  Indian  camp— imparting  during  the  journey,  ia 
order  to  keep  up  the  deception,  some  correct  informatioa 
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LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  * 

Seldom  has  the  public  sympathy  been  more 
keenly  excited  than  when  the  sudden  and  strange 
leath  of  "  L.  £.  L/^  was  annonnced  in  the  news- 
papers. The  details  of  the  event  were  given  in 
iie  English  journals,  and  were  transferred  to  our 
)VD.  It  will  be  remembered  that  she  was  found 
lyber  maid-servant,  just  as  the  last  embers  of  life 
rere  expiring.  She  was  extended  upon  the  floor, 
lad,  io  her  hand,  were  grasped  a  handkerchief  and 
i  small  phial,  labelled  *'  Hydrocyanic  acid/'  This 
leadly  poison,  commonly  known  as  Prussic  acid, 
^ould  have  been  used,  it  was  conjectured,  for  no 
)ther  purpose  than  as  a  quick  and  sure  means  of 
(eli'-destruction.  It  appeared,  however,  that  she 
lad  been  afflicted  with  a  severe,  nervous  alfection 
n  ihe  face — similar  to  neuralgia ;  and  hence  arose 
be  coDTictioQ  that  she  had  perished  in  couse- 
juence  of  an  injudicious  use  of  Prussic  acid 
IS  a  remedy.  This  conviction  has  been  subse- 
[Qenily  fortified  by  proof  of  so  positive  a  kind, 
hat  DO  doubt  can  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 
iVe  have  thought  it  best  to  state  this  fact  with  dis- 
ioctness,  as  preliminary  to  the  extracts  we  are 
J»ut  to  offer  from  the  memoir  of  her  life,  and  from 
ter  hitherto  unpublished  writings ;  because  we  de- 
ne to  remove  from  the  memory  of  the  reader,  a 
iisagreeable  impression  which  may  have  been  de- 
lved from  the  remarks  of  the  newspapers,  which 
ecnrded  the  fatal  termination  of  her  existence. 
l3  the  rites  of  sepulture  are  among  many  nations 
enied  to  the  suicide,  so  do  we  deny  all  place  of 
ind  respect  in  our  minds  to  one  who  has  violated 
tie  dirine  law,  and,  by  a  single,  wicked  act,  rushe'd 
Dannealed  into  the  presence  of  the  Creator.  It 
>  a  happy  relief  to  know  that  so  \iTetched  a  catas- 
rophe  did  not  conclude  the  history  of  the  young 
od  lovely  woman,  whose  genius  so  often  delighted 
^  and  whose  fame  was  cherished  in  our  country 
ith  hardly  less  fondness  than  in  het  native  Eng- 
ird. The  appearance  of  Mr.  Lam  art  Blanchard's 
^^  was  looked  for  with  great  interest,  because  it 
as  expected  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  darkened 
roand  her  remembrance ;  that  it  has  done  so,  the 
lir-jadging  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge. 
The  volumes  before  us  have  not  been  republished ; 
e  received  the  English  edition,  when  but  a  short 
ne  from  the  press  of  Cdlburn,  through  the  hands 

ao  attentive  correspondent  residing  in  London, 
*  whom  we  expect  to  be  indebted  for  many  similar 
•fors  in  future.  Indeed,  we  have  entered  into 
^ngements,  by  which  the  earliest  copies — if  not 
>e  proof  sheets — of  the  best  books  published  in 
'Wgland,  will  be  regularly  transmitted  to  us.  Of 
lese,  we  shall  give  sueh  criticisms,  and  make  such 
K  as  their  merits  will  authorise.    The  namber 

*l<iPE  AUD  LiTBRABY  REMAINS  of  L.  E.  L.,by  Laiiian 
'tancbard,  in  two  voltimea.  London ;  published  by  Henry 
'<'l^am.  Great  Marlborough  Street,  1841. 
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of  the  extracts  will  be  regulated  according  to  the 
interest,  which  they  may  be  thought  likely  to  in- 
spire among  the  readers  of  the  Messenger.  At  all 
events,  they  will  be  novel  and  entertaining,  and 
presented,  less  as  specimens  to  illustrate  critical 
reviews  than  articles  perfect  in  themselves,  and 
better  worthy  of  perusal  than  the  original  essays, 
tales  and  poems  which  form  the  staple  of  our  pe- 
riodical publications.  We  are  satisfied  to  com- 
mence the  series  with  so  interesting  a  work,  aa 
that  which  now  lies  in  the  beautiful  typography  of 
the  English  press  upon  our  table,  and  which  we 
are  about  to  ruthlessly  cut  in  pieces  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  those  intelligent  spirits,  by  whom  dis- 
plays of  real  talent  can  never  fail  to  be  appreiciated. 

The  life  of  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  was 
chequered  by  few  important  events.  The  current 
of  her  days  flowed  on,  with  no  uneven  motion,  to 
the  dark  gulf  in  which  it  was  lost  foreter.  True, 
there  was  here  a  ripple,  and  there  a  >^hir]pool ;  here 
an  eddy,  and  there  a  foam ;  herei  it  was  softened 
by  a  shadow,  and  there  it  was  blackened  by  a 
cloud — but  df  what  stream,  even  if  it  were  but  for 
a  little  way  on  this  earth,  cannot  the  same  be 
said  1  She  was  annoyed  by  envy — but  what  pos- 
sessor of  talents  is  not  ?  she  was  assailed  by  slan- 
der— but  who  is  not  ?  Had  she  been  as  pure  as  ice, 
as  chaste  as  snow,  she  could  not  have  escaped 
calumny ;  it  happens  that  there  is  very  little  ice 
or  snow  in  the  poetical  character,  and  we  suppose 
that  L.  E.  L.  must  plead  guilty  of  having  a  warm 
heart,  which  led  her  into  indiscretions,  but  not  into 
crime — not  into  the  wickedness  of  which  the  busy 
tongue  of  malice  accused  her.  Conscious  of  the 
parity  of  her  motives,  she  was  unguarded  in  her 
conduct ;  so  long  as  she  was  unreproved  by  her 
own  conscience,  she  recked  little  of  the  com- 
ment and  cavil  of  the  world.  Herein  was  her 
mistake — nay,  it  was  a  capital  error,  a  fault  of 
which  a  well-regulated  mind  could  never  be  guilty< 
It  is  foolishness  to  brave  the  opinion  of*  niatikind  j 
it  is  madness  to  violate  the  conventional  rules  of 
decorum.  Yet  Miss  Landon  did  both ;  she  was 
frank,  inconsiderate,  confiding,  gay  in  disposition, 
cordial  in  manners,  ardent  in  attachment.  The 
woman  who  obeys  impulse,  is  sure  to  become  its 
victim.  How  difierent  are  our  second  thoughts 
from  our  first ;  and  yet  how  seldom  dtf  the  im« 
pUlsive  stop  to  think  them !  If  they  did,  they  would 
cease  to  be  impulsive.  Miss  Landon  thought 
quickly,  and  acted  on  the  thought ;  she  was  a  crea- 
ture of  impulse — this  we  gather  from  many  traits 
of  character  developed  iii  ibis  memoir,  and  from 
her  letters ;  by  which  it  is  copiously  interspersed. 

She  paid  dearly  for  her  independence  on  public 
opinion ;  the  most  cruel  things  were  said  of  her — 
had  half  of  them  been  founded  in  truth,  her  name 
would  have  been  so  crusted  with  infamy,  that  its 
sound  from  the  lips  of  a  female  would  be  a  di8-< 
grace.    They  were  none  true — ^not  one ;  she  was 
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reBpectibg  the  movemeDto  of  the  whites,  bat  which  could  { 
be  of  no  essential  service  to  the  outlaw. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  Murty  fouod  it  necessary 
to  the  success  of  Captain  MitchelFs  plans,  to  have  the  In- 
dians transferred  from  tlie  island  to  the  Virginia  shore ;  and 
to  effect  this  desirable  object,  he  fomented  the  excitement 
^hioh  prevailed  among  them  against  my  father,  until  they 
came  very  near  taking  the  old  gentleman*s  life.  This  fur- 
nished O'Hanley  with  a  good  pretext  to  solicit  Girty  to  re- 
move the  Indians  from  the  island.  The  latter  individual 
instantly  complied  with  the  request.  Captaio  Mitchell  and 
his  party,  Murty  stated,  were,  at  the  moment  he  was  speak- 
ing, lying  concealed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Girty *s 
position,  and  intended  making  the  attack  at  the  moment  the 
moon  should  disappear  behind  the  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

We  learned  from  Marty  that  news  of  the  capture  of  £l- 
len  and  myself,  must  have  reached  Fort  Henry  shortly  after 
the  event  happened ;  for  early  on  that  evening,  when  Girty 
and  his  party,  with  Ellen,  were  encamped  opposite  the 
island,  a  ranner  came  in,  and  reported  that  a  number  of  In- 
dian hunters  were  coming  up  the  river  bottom-land.  Upon 
receiving  this  information,  Girty,  who  was  not  at  that  time 
desirous  of  engaging  in  trifling  rencounters,  determined  to 
baffle  the  movements  of  the  white  men ;  and  vrith  this  view, 
he  launched  his  canoes,  and  rowed  his  party  over  to  the 
island.  At  the  same  time,  a  trusty  Indian,  was  mounted 
upon  Ellen's  horse,  and  instructed  to  ride  a  few  miles  up 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  where  he 
was  to  swim  his  horse  over  the  larger  stream,  and  continue 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  Sanduskey  towns.  As  had  been 
expected,  this  stratagem  succeeded.  The  hunters  were  ob- 
served to  follow  the  trail  of  the  horse,  and,  when  last  seen, 
were  crossing  the  river  in  Uie  prosecution  of  their  chase. 

With  regard  to  ourselves,  it  was  Girty's  intention  to  start 
ua  all,  under  a  competent  guard,  towards  Sanduskey,  on  the 
coming  morning,  in  case  news  of  the  return  of  the  white 
banters  should  be  received  previously ;  as  he  did  not  wish 
to  expose  us  to  the  possibility  of  a  recapture. 

O'Uanley  informed  us  that  Girty's  present  party  was  on- 
ly a  corps  of  observation  of  a  considerable  army  of  Indians, 
they  lying  upon  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Muskingum,  awaiting 
orders  from  him  to  attack  one  of  the  chief  forts  on  the  upper 
Ohio. 

"  Fa'th !"  said  Murty,  after  he  had  finished  his  story,  "and 
Fm  right  down  sorry  that  I'm  now  obleeged  to  quit  my  ould 
trade  j  but  I  must  give  it  up,  beca'se  the  Capthain's  got  Xo 
show  good  cause  for  chaating  the  sheriff  out  of  his  prisoner. 
Besides  that,  Goorty's  a  mon  of  big  gumption,  and  hell  find 
out  my  evil  tricks  by  the  time  he  gits  lambasted  by  the  Cap- 
thain— success  till  him !— But,  hist !"  he  exclaimed,*  in  con- 
tinuation ;  "  a  canoe  is  coming  over  till  the  island !  If  Goorty 
fetches  his  ugly  face  here,  ye  must  all  saam  downhearted, 
to  kaap  up  the  desavement,  jist." 

Girty  soon  strode  into  our  presence,  and  giving  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  ligatures  around  our  wrists,  seemed  satisfied 
that  we  were  properly  secured. 

"  1  did  not  notice  your  canoe !"  he  observed  to  Murty. 

"  Nor  n'ither  ye  shouldn't,"  replied  the  Irishman,  "  for 
d'ye  think  I'd  laave  it  floating  about  in  the  open  water,  as 
the  fool  white  people  do  ?  No,  fa'th  !  I  hauled  it  in  the 
bashes  to  kaap  it  safe,  jist— Indian-like  !** 

"  Right,  Murty ;  but  the  precaution  was  unnecessary  on 
the  island.  See  well  to  the  prisoners,  particularly  to  the  old 
man." 

"Ay— Ay;  thrust  me  for  that!"  returned  O'Hanley  as 
Girty  departed^br  the  shore.  "  He  skeert  me,"  be  contin- 
ued, after  a  mindte  had  gone  by,  "  when  he  spoke  of  the 
canoe,  for  he  was  right  enough  in  obsarving  that  he  didn't 
tee  it.  Ye  see,  Mistber  Gillespie,  I  jist  agreed  wid  myself 
to  row  the  little  craft  to  the  apperp'int  of  the  island,  to  sarve 
«•  to  retnat  in  good  order  when  the  time  comes  on—and 


that's  a'moet  here,  for,  d'ye  see,  the  cxild  n»OD  is  now  tboii 
to  lay  himself  down  to  slaap !" 

This  last  observation  of  O^Hsnley,  aimoQncing  the  nrv- 
ness  of  the  time  of  our  expected  liberstioOf  filled  ttiii.tii 
emotions  of  joy — ^not  unmingled,  however,  with  those  iti^|« 
apprehensions  of  disappointment,  which,  on  nickoccisiuai 
are  sure  to  spring  into  existence.  Our  two  Indiaa  s«4Hicrk 
were  leaning  upon  their  elbows,  in  a  position  betveea  r.- 
ting  and  lying,  and  seldom  removed  their  eja  fma  a. 
Murty  C4tf«lessly  plaioed  himself  at  the  side  of  my  hiber, 
to  whom  he  gave  a  few  directions  respecting  the  mmsi  in 
which  he  was  to  act  when  the  collision  shodd  tike  pbce 
on  the  shore. 

Presently,  a  tremendous  yell  from  Giitj'i  vanion  re- 
echoed through  the  welkin,  and  gave  note  that  the  atticib; 
Captain  Mitchell  had  been  made.  Oir  seabneKtitix 
sound,  sprang  upon  the  fire  to  extinguish  it.  Wb je  tW 
were  doing  this,  Murty  artfully  reached  hia  bandbekadaT 
father's  back,  and  sundering  the  tags  that  con&Kdbnirc!, 
placed  a  knife  in  one  of  his  liberated  hands;  tbenieiij^^ 
his  tomahawk,  and  actively  leaping  forward,  he  boned  ft 
edge  into  the  back  part  of  the  bead  of  one  of  the  nr^n, 
who  immediately  fell  headlong  into  the  paitia%  qDenebnt 
fire.  The  other  Indian  uttered  a  pierciag  cij,  ud  en^ 
vored  to  make  his  escape  ;  but  my  father  roslied  k>«ii^ 
him,  and,  with  a  well-directed  tbmst,  drove  his  knife  \o  'cs 
hilt  in  his  back.  The  wounded  savage  toraed  aboct,  isd 
with  his  tomahawk  aimed  a  blow  at  the  head  of  kiioppe- 
nent.  The  latter,  however,  with  a  sudden  sweep  o(  lu 
muscular  arms,  frustrated  the  Indian's  design;  and,  tits* 
desperate  contest,' succeeded  in  throwing  him  at  fuu  'eri 
upon  the  ground.  Murty,  who  had  in  the  meantime  *<- 
patched  to  his  satisfaction  the  fiist  sentinel,  nov  vesi  & 
my  father's  assistance.  Uplifting  his  bwiabawk,  »bidi « 
covered  with  the  reeking  blood  of  his  victim,  be  kt»i* 
downward  with  all  his  remaining stitogth,  sad  b^oF^^e 
brain  of  the  prostrate  antagonist  of  my  fsther. 

Both  the  Indians  now  being  despatched,  OHaakjff'- 
ered  the  ligatures  which  bound  Ellen  and  nqfsdf ;  <t» 
Which  we  all  repaired,  without  a  rooBWDf*  delay  to  ibt  i?- 
per  point  of  the  island,  where  EUen  was  lifted  latoibea- 
noe,  and  Murty  poshed  otf  with  her  towaids  the  sboie. 

The  contest  between  the  commands  of  Captaia  Miuir- 
and  Girty,  was  conducted  wiihont  fire-snns;  bot  ibe  .oea- 
sant  yells  and  shoute  of  the  belligerent  parties,  i^'^ 
evident  that  it  was  no  less  fierce  on  ihst  acooont  "-< 
strife  was  of  short  duration.  The  yells  of  the  •»"?*  *^ 
subsided,  and  the  victorious  eheers  of  the  white  m»  »» 
were  heard.  In  the  intervals  between  these  sfcon*"* 
noise  of  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  water  feU  d])«>  <« 
ears,  indicating  that  the  defeated  Indians  were  wi^^ 
escape  across  the  river. 

During  the  time  we  were  awaiting  the  lelam  of  W' 
with  his  canoe,  we  heard  a  great  bustle  in  the  n*"***^ 
of  the  island.  A  portion  of  the  retreating  Indians,  ««' 
seem,  had  come  upon  it  to  carry  their  prisoneis  wiib  a* 
in  their  flight ;  and  discovering  that  we  had  left  tbs  fijji* 
killed  the  sentries,  they  set  about  sesrching  for  w-  *^ 
however,  reappeared,  and  rowed  us  scmss  to  tke»»c 
fore  they  reached  the  upper  point  of  the  island. 

The  Indians  sustained  a  very  trifling  bss  in  the  skiBB* 
ss  they  retreated  as  soon  as  they  discovswd  that  they««« 
attacked  by  superior  numbeis.  Captain  Mitchell^  "ca 
were  unscathed  in  the  conflict.  We  remainri  vp*^ 
ground  Until  after  daybreak,  when  no  enemy  being  diieert- 
able.  Captain  Mitchell  escorted  as  U  ssfciy  to  F«tH«fl 

Muity  O'Hanley  never  served  out  his  tens  of  vf^' 


tadoieiil!- 

el!  tHi: 


ment  in  the  county  jail.  £  am  unable  to  state, 
how  his  release  was  obtained;  but  I  latm  very  v 
the  border  people  were  so  enthasisslic  in  their  sdoini^ 
of  his  oonduot,  that  the  verdict  of  the  juiy  was  set »«»« -^ 
universal  consent. 
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LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON  * 

Seldom  has  the  public  sympathy  been  more 
keenly  ezeited  than  when  the  sudden  and  strange 
death  of  ^  L.  E.  L/*  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers.   The  details  of  the  event  were  given  in 
the  English  journals,  and  were  transferred  to  our 
ovn.    It  will  be  remembered  that  she  was  found 
by  ber  maid-servant,  just  as  the  last  embers  of  life 
were  expiring.     She  was  extended  upon  the  floor, 
tnd,  in  ber  hand,  were  grasped  a  handkerchief  and 
a  small  phial,  labelled  '*  Hydrocyanic  acid/'    This 
deadly  poison,  commonly  known  as  Prussic  acid, 
could  have  been  used,  it  was  conjectured,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a  quick  and  sure  means  of 
self-destraction.     It  appeared,  however,  that  she 
bad  been  afflicted  with  a  severe,  nervous  atfection 
Id  the  face — similar  to  neuralgia ;  and  hence  arose 
the  conviction  that  she  had  perished   in  conse- 
quence of  an    injudicious  use    of  Prussic  acid 
as  a  remedy.    This  conviction  has  been  subse- 
quently fortified  by  proof  of  so  positive  a  kind, 
that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 
We  have  thought  it  best  to  state  this  fact  with  dis- 
tinctness, as  p)-eliminary  to  the  extracts  we  are 
about  to  offer  from  the  memoir  of  her  life,  and  from 
ber  hitherto  unpublished  writings ;  because  we  de- 
sire to  remove  from  the  memory  of  the  reader,  a 
disagreeable  impression  which  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  remarks  of  the  newspapers,  which 
recorded  the  fatal   termination  of  her  eJtistence. 
As  the  rites  of  sepulture  are  among  many  nations 
denied  to  the  suicide,  so  do  we  deny  all  place  of 
bnd  respect  in  our  minds  to  one  who  has  violated 
tbe  divine  law,  and,  by  a  single,  wicked  act,  rushed 
mnnealed  into  the  presence  of  the  Creator.     It 
ia  a  happy  relief  to  know  that  so  wTetched  a  catas- 
trophe did  not  conclude  the  history  of  the  young 
lod  lorely  woman,  whose  genius  so  often  delighted 
^  and  whose  fame  was  cherished  in  our  country 
with  hardly  less  fondness  than  in  her  native  Eng- 
IvkI.    The  appearance  of  Mr.  Lamart  Blanchard's 
^k  was  looked  for  with  great  interest,  because  it 
vas  expected  to  dispel  the  doubts  which  darkened 
voand  her  remembrance ;  that  it  has  done  so,  the 
Tair-judging  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge. 

The  volumes  before  us  have  not  been  republished ; 
«e  received  the  English  edition,  when  but  a  short 
time  from  the  press  of  Cdlburn,  through  the  hands 
c>f  an  attentiTe  correspondent  residing  in  London, 
to  vhom  we  expect  to  be  indebted  for  many  similar 
^Tora  in  future.  Indeed,  we  have  entered  into 
irraQgements,  by  which  the  earliest  copies — if  not 
!he  proof  sheets—of  the  best  books  published  in 
England,  w^ill  be  regularly  transmitted  to  us.  Of 
^ese,  we  shall  give  such  criticisms,  and  make  such 
^  as  their  merits  will  authorise.    The  number 

*LiPE  A!iD  LiTSRASY  RsMAlifs  of  L.  E.  L.,  by  Laman 
BUnebaid,  in  two  volumes.  London ;  published  by  Heniy 
Mbin,  Great  Marlbofough  Street,  1641. 
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of  the  extracts  will  be  regulated  according  to  the 
interest,  which  they  may  be  thought  likely  to  in- 
spire among  the  readers  of  the  Messenger.  At  all 
events,  they  will  be  novel  and  entertaining,  and 
presented,  less  as  specimens  to  illustrate  critical 
reviews  than  articles  perfect  in  themselves,  and 
better  worthy  of  perusal  than  the  original  essays, 
tales  and  poems  which  form  the  staple  of  our  pe- 
riodical publications.  We  are  satisfied  to  com- 
mence the  series  with  so  interesting  a  work,  as 
that  which  now  lies  in  the  beautiful  typography  of 
the  English  press  upon  our  table,  and  which  we 
are  about  to  ruthlessly  cut  in  pieces  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  those  intelligent  spirits,  by  whom  dis- 
plays o{  real  talent  can  never  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

The  life  of  Lbtitia  Elizabeth  Landon  was 
chequered  by  few  important  events.  The  current 
of  her  days  flowed  on,  with  no  uneven  motion,  to 
the  dark  gulf  in  which  it  was  lost  forever.  True, 
there  was  here  a  ripple,  and  there  a  whirlpool ;  here 
an  eddy,  and  there  a  foam ;  here  it  was  softened 
by  a  shadow,  and  there  it  was  blackened  by  a 
cloud — but  of  what  stream,  even  if  it  were  but  for 
a  little  way  on  this  earth,  cannot  the  same  be 
said  ?  She  was  annoyed  by  envy — but  what  pos- 
sessor of  talents  is  not  ?  she  was  assailed  by  slan- 
der— but  who  is  not  ?  Had  she  been  as  pure  as  ice, 
as  chaste  as  snow,  she  could  not  have  escaped 
calumny ;  it  happens  that  there  is  very  little  ice 
or  snow  in  the  poetical  character,  and  we  suppose 
that  L.  E.  L.  must  plead  guilty  of  having  a  warm 
heart,  which  led  her  into  indiscretions,  but  not  into 
crime — not  into  the  wickedness  of  which  the  busy 
tongue  of  malice  accused  her.  Conscious  of  the 
purity  of  her  motives,  she  was  unguarded  in  her 
conduct ;  so  long  as  she  was  unreproved  by  her 
own  conscience,  she  recked  little  of  the  com- 
ment and  cavil  of  the  world.  Herein  was  her 
mistake — nay,  it  was  a  capital  error,  a  fault  of 
which  a  well-regulated  mind  could  never  be  guilty* 
It  is  foolishness  to  brave  the  opinion  of*  mutikind ) 
it  is  madness  to  violate  the  conventional  rules  of 
decorum.  Yet  Miss  Landon  did  both ;  she  was 
frank,  inconsiderate,  confiding,  gay  in  disposition, 
cordial  in  manners,  ardent  in  attachment.  The 
woman  who  obeys  impulse,  is  sure  to  become  ita 
victim.  How  different  are  our  second  thoughts 
from  our  first;  and  yet  how  seldom  dd  the  im* 
pUlsive  stop  to  think  them !  If  they  did,  they  would 
cease  to  be  impulsive.  Miss  Landon  thought 
quickly,  and  acted  on  the  thought ;  she  was  a  crea- 
ture of  impulse — this  we  gather  from  many  traits 
of  character  developed  irt  this  memofir,  and  from 
her  letters ;  by  which  it  is  copiously  interspersed. 

She  paid  dearly  for  her  independence  on  public 
opinion ;  the  most  cruel  things  were  said  of  her — 
had  lialf  of  them  been  founded  in  truth,  her  name 
would  have  been  so  crusted  with  infancy,  that  its 
sound  from  the  lips  of  a  female  would  be  a  diS'* 
grace.    They  were  none  true — ^not  one ;  she  wa» 
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gailtless  of  them  all.  But  ww  she  .free  from 
blame  1  Alas  !  she  gave  occasion  for  sach  things 
to  be  said.  A  woman^s  behavior  should  infuse 
into  her  character  a  fine  property,  like  ihat  which 
is  said  to  exist  in  the  far  of  the  ermine,  on  which 
no  dirt  or  soil  can  remain  for  a  moment.  She 
cannot  be  too  scnipulous,  too  exact.  Let  her  not 
fear  to  be  called  a  prude ;  let  her  submit  to  be 
called  anything ;  proud,  haughty,  cold,  stubborn, 
imperious — everything — rather  than  a  wanton. 
Nothing  causes  men  to  lose  their  respect  for 
women — and  not  only  respect,  but  esteem — ^so 
soon,  as  a  permission  of  those  "  innocent  liberties,^* 
which  they  are  eager  to  solicit,  but  sure  to  con- 
demn. Be  feminine,  be  gentle,  be  kind;  at  the 
same  time,  be  firm,  be  dignified,  be  self-possessed 
Grant  nothing,  yield  nothing,  till  you  yield  to  the 
pore  acknowledgments  of  mutual  love.  If  by 
these  precepts  your  conduct  be  governed,  no  won^ 
will  ever  be  spoken  to  you,  that  a  virtuous  woman 
should  not  incline  her  ear  to  hear ;  few  words  will  be 
spoken  (^out  you,  that  a  virtuous  woman  would 
shudder  to  learn.  Modesty  is  your  richest  jewel ; 
but  it  is  never  seen  to  advantage,  except  in  a  set- 
ting of  Discretion.  It  is  a  judgnffent,  to  which  we 
have  arrived  with  delay  and  reluctance — for  we 
hate  to  find  cause  for  censure  in  any  woman — but 
it  is  OUT  candid  judgment,  after  pondering  upon  the 
evidence  before  us,  that  the  hopeless  Miss  Landon 
could  accuse  no  one,  so  truly  as  herself,  of  being 
the  origin  of  the  base  slanders  which  were  propa- 
gated and  believed  concerning  her.  What  these 
were,  Mr.  Blanchard  has  thought  it  unnecessary 
or  indelicate  to  state ;  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
siderate than  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
the  vindication  of  her  character ;  we  give  to  it  our 
full  credence.* 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  was  bom  on  the  14th 
of  August,  1802.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Landon,  the  descendant  of  a  respectable  family  in 
Herefordshire,  and  Catharine  Jane  Bishop,  a  lady 
of  Welch  extraction.  She  was  the  eldest  of  three 
children^one  of  whom,  the  Rev.  Whittington 
Henry  Landon,  M.  A.,  now  survives.  The  chief 
portion  of  her  existence  was  passed  on  the  spot 
where  she  was  bom — Hans-place  in  London.  « 

**  L,  E.  L.  was  a  reader  almost  in  her  cradle,  and  a  writer, 
if  the  term  may  be  employed  when  the  mechanical  aids  to 
aulhonhip  w«ie  waniing,  before  she  had  been  many  years 

•  The  stories  told  about  Miss  Landon  in  England,  and 
reikeated  in  ihia  country  by  Englishmen,  connected  her 
name  dwhonorably  with  that  of  Mr.  Jerdan,  Editor  of  the 
Luemiy  Uaaette.  Thai  genUeman  was  her  eariiest  friend 
and  adriaer.  h  may  hav«  come  to  the  knowledge  of  some 
of  our  readers,  that  this  miserable  calumny  was  published 
M  fact  in  a  periodical  of  the  day— the  New-York  Mirror- 
in  which  It  was  told  with  circumstance  by  a  scribbler,  who 
dated  his  letters,  London.    The  Mirror  was  unmercifully 

•<«vvrjm  ^^nd  the  editor,  we  beliere,  had  the  grace  to  re- 
ewU  hia  repentance,  though  not  to  quash  the  slander  by 
«»^Mii^  the  contemptiblsaeas  of  iu  source. 


out  of  it.  Her  first  efforts  in  lesning  were  indie&tiTe  of 
acute  intellect ;  and  the  uses  to  which  she  invaiiaU;  turmd 
the  rewards  of  her  quickness  and  diligence  already  im'^lid 
the  presence  of  those  admirable  qualities,  vhicli  ^Tier- 
wards  characterised  her  prirale  life.     ♦     ♦      *      ♦ 

She  was  taught  to  read  by  an  invalid  friend  and  o'^i^ii- 
bor,  who  amused  herself  by  scattering  the  letters  of  liw 
alphabet  orer  the  carpet,  and  making  her  little  papil  pick 
them  up  as  they  were  named.  The  principle  of  rewards  vn 
adopted  solely,  and  these  rewards,  as  they  were  von, were 
as  regularly  brought  to  her  brother.  That  living  relative 
who  was  her  only  playmate  and  companion,  relites.  in  i 
letter  from  which  we  write, — "  if  she  came  home  viifaoot 
a  reward,  she  went  op  stairs  with  her  nurse,  of  »hoa  sbe 
was  particularly  fend,  to  be  comforted;  trot  wbee  iLe 
brought  her  reward  with  her,  she  never  failed  to  dupla*  it 
in  the  drawing  room,  and  then  share  it  with  me.  Shciwis:," 
he  adds,  "have  been  very  quick  at  that  earlj ag«, for k'» 
seldom  came  empty -handed,  and  I  soon- began  to  Vxkist 
the  hour  of  her  return,  for  which  1  had  such  very  pod 
reasons/* 

When  in  her  srxtb  year  she  was  sent  to  a  school  kept  by 
Miss  Rowden,  at  No.  22,  Hans-place,— the  houH  la  «iid 
she  afterwards  resided  for  several  yeafi  u  a  boarder,  b 
seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to  such  purposes  fim  i^ 
time  it  was  built ;  nor  was  L.  E.  L.  the  first  vho  dnak  K 
the  **  well  of  English"  within  iu  walls.  Miss  Mitford,  n 
believe,  was  educated  there,  and  Lady  Caroline  Uis&m 
an  inmate  for  a  time.  Here  the  little  pupil's  ponen  ««* 
so  highly  appreciated,  that  Miss  Rowden  presfsu<l  'r. 
with  a  frock  of  her  own  working ;  it  was  long  refarfeii » 
a  robe  of  grace.  One  only  complaint  of  miscoodcct  >s 
"  the  clever  little  child"  was  ever  made,  hat  ibis  ■»  a  i!^ 
quent  one,  and  the  fault  was  strikingly  charadensu 
Nothing  could  make  L.  E.  L.  waik  quietly  is  the  rah  m^ 
other  children.  The  family  residing  near,  sbe  vu  san  » 
espy  one  of  Uiem,  or  a  servant,  or  her  nane,  and  dart  mf 
she  would." 

"  Nothing  conld  make  L.  E.  L.  walk  qoieily  in 
tlfe  ranks  with  other  children.''  It  is  not  oer  in- 
tention to  preach  a  sermon  on  this  text ;  bat  «e 
give  it  peculiar  emphasis,  because  it  pres(»u  m 
instance  of  that  eccentricity  of  conduct,  whifli 
was  the  source  of  much  unhappiness  to  L.  E.  L 
io  afler  life.  Nothing  could  make  her  behiretiiie 
other  ladies.  Innocent  as  her  conduct  was,  it  v^ 
strange.  We  pray  our  young  female  rea^s"  i» 
guard  themselves  against  a  similar  fault.  It  '»^f^ 
to  be  common-place  and  conventional  thin  to » 
*Vthe  observed  of  all  observers."  Safety  sij«y 
be  coveted  by  a  female  far  more  than  notorietf. 

L.  E.  L.  had  an  exact  and  extraordinary oftDo- 
ry.  When  corrected  by  her  schoohnistre*' ^ 
was  generally  found  to  be  right.  She  rcaii  soof 
useful  works  of  biography  and  history  at  as  eiitj 
age ;  but  devoured  in  secret  forbidden  hooks,  nu^e 
by  those  scape-graces,  the  Poets  and  Notdisi*, » 
profuse  quantities.  If  parents  wisely  wish  to  gi« 
their  children  a  raving  appetite  for  such  dainw*- 
they  have  but  to  forbid  their  indalgeoee. 

A  distinguished  jurist  related  to  os  a  few  ^P 
since  an  amusing  anecdote  illustraiiw  of  liw*  »^ 
When  a  child,  he  resided  with  his  parenis  a » 
small  vUlage  in  the  northern  part  of  PenasykicJ*^ 
His  father  being  an  hnmble  farmer,  be  vis  ^ 
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quired  to  do  all  the  "  chores,^'  and  forbidden  to 
lead  anything  except  the  Bible  and  religious  tracts 
oo  Sundays.     Romances  were  in  the  strictest  man- 
ner mala  frohUnta.     Our  embryo  judge,  however, 
did  not  think  them  maia  in  se;  so  he  determined  to 
indulge  a  propensity  for  novel-reading  on  every 
opportunity,  convenient  or  inconvenient.    One  cold 
winter  he  alighted,  accidentally,  upon  Roderick 
Raodom.    What  a  treasure-trove !  How  to  read 
it  was  the  difficulty.     It  was  bitter  cold ;  out  of 
doors  blew  always  a   nipping  and  an  eager  air, 
which  bit  shrewdly;  to  approach  the  family  fireside 
was  a  risk  not  to  be  encountered.     But  what  dif- 
ficaity  will  youthful  genius  not  surmount?  At  last, 
he  hit  upon  the  following  method  to  keep  himself 
wann,  and  to  enjoy  a  fruition  of  his  hopes.     He 
betook  himself  to  the  barn,  mounted  the  hay-loft, 
jumped  into  the  mow,  packed  the  dried  and  fra- 
grant herbage  closely  around  him,  as  high  as  the 
necessity  for  employing  his  hands  would  allow — 
and,  thus  shielded,  read  through  the  precious  vo- 
lomes,  at  such  times  as  he  could  effect  escape  from 
the  watchful  eye  of  parental  authority. 

L.  E.  Lu,  though  a  passionate  lover  of  music, 
coald  never  learn  to  perform  on  any  instrument. 
Neither  could  she  acquire  the  art  of  penmanship  ; 
her  pothooks  were  always  the  uncouth  interpre- 
ters of  graceful  meanings.     She  was  fond,  like 
all  persons  of  an  imaginative  temperament,  of  re- 
citing poetry,  and  read  with  eagerness,  books  of 
travels,  as  well  as  books  of  stories.     Robinson 
Crusoe,  The  Arabian  Knights,  and  Cook^s  Voyages 
were  her  delight. 

L.  E.  L.  reminded  her  brother,  in  a  poem  addressed  to 
htm  in  after  years,  of  the  latter  work,  whose  hero  for  a 
time  eclipsed  every  other  hero.  Truth  seemed  indeed 
stranger  than  fiction  as  they  read  Cook's  Voyages : — 

*'It  was  ao  Aagost  evening,  with  sanset  in  the  trees, 
When  bome  you  brought  his  Voyages  who  found  the  fair 

Sooth  Seas ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

For  veeks  he  was  our  idol,  we  sailed  with  him  at  Sea, 
Aofj  the  poud  amid  the  willows  our  ocean  seemed  to  be ; 
The  water-lilies  growing  beneath  the  morning  smile, 
V^'^e  called  the  South  Sea  islands,  each  flower  a  different 

iaie. 
Within  that  lonely  garden  what  happy  hours  went  by, 
^'bile  w^e  fancied  that  around  us  spread  foreign  sea  and 

aky." 

VTe   pass  over  her  childish  days,  and  come  to 
hose,  when,  tasks  and  lessons  over,  her  studies 
ook  their  own  turn,  and  the  tastes  she  displayed 
rere   those  of  the  poetry,  and  the  romance,  that 
olored  all  her  visions,  waking  or  asleep.    Having 
eceived  some  delightful  commendation  for  her  at- 
empts  at  verse,  she  at  last  took  courage  to  sub- 
ait   some  "  fragments  of  romance,  snatches  of 
oiict^  *  fancies  and  good  nights,'  pieces  composed 
^'  th  as  much  art  as  a  young  bird  might  exhibit  in  its 
^t  chirpings'' — to  Mr.  Jordan,  Editor  of  the  Lite- 
&^^   Gazette.     He  appreciated  their  merit,  and 
u«ooraged  the  yoathAil  aathor.    Elated  by  such 


praise,  she  wrote  a  poem  entitled  "  The  Fate  of 
Adelaid."  It  was  a  Swiss  Romantic  Tale,  and 
was  published  in  1820,  in  a  small  volume.  This 
was  her  first  book,  given  to  the  world  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  young  lady,  eighteen  years  of  age. 

**  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  this  volume  she 
commenced,  in  ihe  *  Literary  Gazette,*  a  series  of  *  Poeti- 
cal Sketches,'  to  which  was  affixed  her  initials  only,~'L. 
E.  L.'  The  three  letters  very  speedily  became  a  signature 
of  magical  interest  and  curiosity.  Struck  by  the  evident 
youth  of  the  writer,  by  the  force  as  well  as  the  grace  of  her 
careless  and  hurried  notes,  by  the  impassioned  tenderness 
of  the  many  songs  and  sketches,  that,  week  after  week, 
without  intermission,  appeared  under  the  same  signature, 
the  public  unhesitatingly  recognized  these  contributions  as 
the  fresh  and  unstudied  outpourings  of  genius ;  and  they, 
by  whom  the  loftier  beauties  and  the  more  cultivated  grace 
of  the  living  masters  of  the  lyre  were  best  appreciated,  at 
once, '  with  open  arms  received  one  poet  more.'  Not  only 
was  the  whole  tribe  of  initialists  throughout  the  land 
eclipsed,  but  the  initials  became  a  natne. 

**  From  the  summer  of  1821,  to  that  of  1824,  these  contri- 
butions were  uninterruptedly  continued.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  profusion  in  which  they  were 
poured  forth.  Five  or  six  snatches  of  song  in  a  week,  few 
of  them  without  some  charm  of  tenderness  or  fancy,  or  a 
brief  tale  of  struggling  passion,  delineating  some  chival- 
rous character,  and  abounding  in  the  picturesque — these 
were  read  in  many  quarters  with  the  admiration  which 
glances  over  defects  and  dwells  on  the  result — the  general 
image  of  l)cauty  presented  to  the  mind.  It  was  thus  that 
the  young  initialist  *woke,  and  found  herself  funous.* 
Perhaps  the  L.  £.  L.  itself,  the  compromise  between  the 
anonymous  and  the  full  announcement,  the  partial  revela- 
tion, the  namelessness  of  the  name,  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating curiosity.  That  the  poet  was  a  *  young  lady  yet  in 
her  teens,*  as4he  editor  anawering  inquiries,  at  length  an- 
nounced, was  a  circumstance  that  did  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
detract  from  the  charm.  Old  poets  read,  and  younger  ones 
wrote  verses  to  her.  One  of  them,  Bernard  Barton,  thus 
closes  an  admiring  apostrophe,  published  in  February,  1822, 
some  months  before  the  object  of  it  had  attained  her  twen- 
tieth year: 

*  I  know  not  who,  or  what,  thou  art. 

Nor  do  I  seek  to  know  thee, 
Whilst  thou,  performing  thus  thy  part, 

Such  banquets  can  bestow  me. 
Then  be,  as  long  as  thou  shalt  list. 
My  viewless,  nameless  melodist.* 

And  this  she  was  to  thousands  beside  the  minstrcL  With 
the  young  she  at  once  became  a  favorite.  She  breathed  in 
rapturous  verse  their  own  fervent  and  wild  aspirations — 
she  unfolded  to  them  the  visions  of  their  morning ;  nor  did 
she  the  less  retain  this  hold  upon  them,  because  they  shrank 
with  a  sudden  chill ness  from  her  blank  and  dreary  pictures 
of  destiny,  and  her  sombre  predictions  wrung  from  them 
tears  of  needless  pity. 

"A  writer  of  the  first  literary  rank,  in  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  '  New  Monthly,*  for  the  year  1831,  has  referred  to 
the  '  sensation*  created  by  our  subject  on  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  pages  of  the  'Literary  Gazette.'  *We  were,' 
he  says, '  at  that  time,  more  capable  than  we  now  are  of 
poetic  enthusiasm ;  and  certainly  that  enthusiasm  we  not 
only  felt  ourselves,  but  we  shared  with  every  second  per- 
son we  then  met.  We  were  young,  and  at  college,  lavish- 
ing our  golden  yean,  not  so  much  on  the  Greek  verse  and 
mystic  character  to  which  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  bsen 
rigidly  devoted,  as 

'  Oar  heart  in  passion,  and  our  head  in  rhyme.* 
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At  that  time  poetry  was  not  yet  out  of  fashion,  at  least 
with  us  of  the  cloister;  and  there  was  always  in  the  read- 
ing-room of  the  Union  a  rush  every  Saturday  afternoon  ibr 
the  *  Literary  Gazette ;'  and  an  impatient  anxiety  to  hasten 
at  once  to  that  comer  of  the  sheet  which  contained  the 
three  magical  letters  *  L.  E.*L.'    And  all  of  as  praised  the 
Terse,  and  all  of  us  guessed  at  the  author.    We  soon 
learned  it  was  a  female,  and  our  admiration  was  doubled, 
and  our  conjectures  tripled.    Was  she  young  ?    Was  she 
pretty  ?    And — for  there  was  some  embryo  fortune-hunters 
among  us — was  she  rich  7    We  ourselves  who,  now  staid 
critics  and  sober  gentlemen,  are  about  coldly  to  measure  to 
a  prose  work  [virhat  is  here  quoted  is  introductory  to  a  re- 
view of  Romance  and  Reality,]  the  due  quantum  of  laud 
and  censure,  then  only  thought  of  homage,  and  in  verse 
only  we  condescended  to  yield  it.    But  the  other  day,  in 
looking  over  some  of  our  boyish  effusions,  we  found  a  paper 
superscribed  to  L.  E.  L.,  and  beginning  with  *Fair  spiritt** 
**  In  this  place,  perhaps,  it  may  be  fitting  to  glance  at  one 
important  characteristic  of  her  writings,  previous  to  the 
considers) ion  of  those  maturer  poems,  the  earliest  of  which, 
now  on  the  eve  of  appearance,  procured  for  her  such  de- 
served distinction.    In  the  poetry  of  L.  £.  L.,  even  at  this 
early  and  happy  period  of  her  career,  assuming  that  it  has 
now  in  reality  commenced,  we  detect,  not  unfrequenily, 
examples  of  that  which  afterwards  cast  a  gloom  over  so 
much  that  she  wrote,  and  was  so  justly  complained  of  by 
lh<)se  vho  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  hef 
lalents  and  reputation.    The  verses  even  of  her  gay  and 
f  ager  youth  abound  in  distrusting  views  of  life,  in  melan- 
choly forebodings,  and  images  of  weariness  and  despon- 
dency.    Whatever  the  subject  of  the  song,  baffled  hopes 
and  blighted  affections  would  evermore  thrust  themselves 
between  the  singer  and  the  light ;  and  if  they  were  pot  al- 
ways seised  upon  as  the  theme,  they  were  unfailingly  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  introduced  in  the  way  of  illustration 
or  analogy.    And  here  it  may  be  de.sirable  at  once  to  im- 
press upon  the  rcader^s  mind  the  fact,  that  there  was  not 
\\^  79motest  conneption  or  affinity,  nor  ipdeed  4  color  of 
Fesemblance,  between  her  every -day  life  or  habitual  feel- 
ings, and  the  shapes  they  were  made  to  assume  in  her 
poetry.    No  two  persons  could  be  less  like  each  other  in 
all  that  related  to  the  contemplation  of  the  actual  world, 
than  'L.  E.  L.'  and  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon.    People 
would  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  forgetting  one  of 
the  licenses  of  poetry,  identify  the  poet's  history  in  the 
poet's  subject  and  sentiments,  and  they  accordingly  in- 
sisted that,  because  the  strain  was  tender  and  mournful,  the 
heart  of  the  minstrel  was  breaking.    Certain  it  is,  that  L. 
£.  L.*s  naturally  sweet  and  cheerful  disposition  was  not, 
at  this  time,  soured  or  obscured  by  any  meditations  upon 
life  and  the  things  most  worth  living  for,  which  a  lavish 
and  rapturous  indulgence  of  the  poetic  mood  could  lead  her 
into ;  and  however  she  may  have  merited  admiration,  she 
had  no  original  claim  to  sympathy  as  a  victim  to  constitu- 
tional morbidness.    While  every  chord  of  her  lute  seemed 
to  awaken  a  thousand  plaintive  and  painful  memories,  she 
was  storing  up  just  as  many  lively  recollections ;  and  as 
the  melancholy  of  her  song  moved  numberless  hearts  to- 
wards her,  her  own  was  only  moved  by  the  same  process 
still  farther  than  ever  out  of  melancholy's  reach.    Her  ima- 
gination would  conjure  up  a  scene  in  which,  as  was  said  of 
the  Urn  Burial,  the  gayest  thing  you  should  see  would  be  a 
gilt  ooffin-nail ;  and  this  scene  she  would  fancifully  con- 
found for  the  time4)eing  with  human  life,  past,  present,  or 
to  come ;  but  the  pen  once  out  of  her  hand,  there  was  no 
more  sturdy  questioner,  not  to  say  repudiator,  of  her  own 
doctrines,  than  her  own  practice.    The  spectres  she  had 
conjured  up  vanished  as  the  wand  dropped  from  her  hand. 
Five  minutes  after  the  composition  of  some  poem  full  of 
passionate  sorrow,  or  bitter  disappointment  and  reprx)ach, 


she  v^ould  be  seen  again  in  the  very  oaood  out  of  whirb  tu 
had  been  carried  by  the  poetic  frenzy  that  had  leiied  hrr- 
a  state  of  mind  the  most  frank,  aflfectionate  and  enjojiBj- 
self-relying,  but  equally  willing  to  share  in  the  limpk 
amusements  that  might  be  presented,  or  to  employ  it*  o»b 
resources  for  the  entertainment  of  others. 

"A  letter,  which  most  have  been  written  tovuds  tke 
close  of  1820,  while  L.  1^.  L.  WM  yet  in  Gloucetteniuic, 
will  serve  to  show  how  early  she  was  accuilomed  to  pre 
her  thoughts  the  gloomiest  and  most  unreal  colortsg  wa. 
finding  expression  in  verse.    It  is  addressed  to  beriaoiW. 

**  *At  present,'  she  says,  '  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  1  do  so 
long  to  see  you  all,  that  1  like  my  aont  more  sad  Dorcih^ 
nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  my  visit  to  Caslle«ea(L  tal 
that  I  only  wish  yon  were  in  as  agreeable  a  place.  1  birt 
but  one  cause  of  complaint — I  so  seldom  bear  from  aoy  of 
you.  As  for  my  cousin,  if  |  did  not  know  her  loo  veil,  1 
should  take  it  for  granted  she  bad  forgotteo  me.  Yoocas- 
not  think'  how  delightful  a  letter  is— it  makes  loe  qnte 
happy  for  three  days.  The  following  lines  I  wrote  ba 
night — I  send  them,  as  they  are  addressed  to  yo^: 

*  1  will  not  say,  1  fear  your  absent  one 
Will  be  forgotten,  but  you  cannot  feel 
The  sickening  thoughts  that  o'er  the  spirit  steal 

When  I  remem^  /  om  quiU  alon*. 
That  mil  I  loved  mosffondiy,  ail  an  gone. 
To  you  that  deepest  sorrow  is  unknown ; 

Some  very  dear  onea  are  beside  you  nov; 
Bui  cold  to  me  each  9milt  that  meU$  my  ofm ; 

It  does  not  beam  upon  some  longrloved  brow. 

'Tis  vain  to  tell  me  we  again  shall  meet, 
That  thought  but  makes  the  weary  hours  depart 
More  slowly ;  hope  is  tedious  to  the  heart 

When  we  so  oft  its  acpenta  roust  repeat 
Absence  is  to  aflfection,  as  tite  hour 
Of  winter's  chilling  blight  upon  the  spring's  yoaosfbcn' 

"*I  have  now,'  proceeds  the  letter,  'entirely  lo<  cy 
former  passion  for  travelling.  If  I  am  so  tired  of  vlut  <h 
scarcely  be  called  a  long  journey,  what  should  1  do  u>  av 
intended  travels  through  Africa  f  I  have  not  writteo  to  no 
since  you  enclosed  Mr.  Jerdan's  note.  How  happri »»' 
it  so  far  surpasses  my  expectations,  convinced  nXm"^ 
a  kind  of  curse  hangs  over  us  all ;  it  seemed  too  delir!:r<L' 
to  happen  to  one  of  the  Cahets.  .  .  .  To  say  the  ird 
I  had  thought  so  much  about  the  poem,  that  1  had  |oi  <p:^ 
tired  of  it,  and  at  last  sent  it  in  a  fit  of  despair.  So  k- 
rorable  a  verdict  again  revived  the  spirit  of  exertifOt.  1 
had,  indeed,  compounded  a  miserable  essence  fomprc^ 
tion — it  might  have  been  styled  intrusion,  pretompiwr'.  *• 
to  sum  up  in  a  word,  it  might  have  been  good  for  t^^^ 
The  poem  !  took  with  me  »o  Clidon,  intending  U»  fin'*^  *^' 
I  quarrelled  with  and  burnt.  This  one  has  beeneBturSr 
written  since  I  waa  there,  and  is  now  compleul)  UW' 
nated. — *  My  task  is  ended  now.'  ....  Iharea*^ 
your  purse  scarlet.  I  think,  though,  they  say  green  » t'< 
color  of  hope ;  it  has  been  an  unlucky  color  to  os,  forbcv 
fond  we  all  were  of  it !  .  .  .  My  aunt  ys  iwliy  t  ^ 
lighiful  person — so  good-natured,  leU  roe  do  jnst  u  1  pJ*«*' 
I  dont  wonder  they  all  like  her  so  much.  When  dojoa 
Qmk  of  moving  ?  Once  together  again,  and  I  care  wX  k 
anything.  .  .  .  I  think  you  will  smile  when  1  tetl  j^J 
I  often  spend  an  evening  engaged  in  a  sober  ntb>r  ^ 
whist.' 

*'  The  contrast  hetween  the  tone  of  this  letter,  snd  '^^ 
the  lines  enclosed  in  it,  is  apparent  It  forms  the  disuac- 
tion  between  reality  and  romance.  In  prose,  the  *"^'^' 
only  wishes  her  noother  *  were  in  ss  agreeable  a  pUw;  ^a 
poetry,  she  is  *  consumed  by  sickening  thooghti'iiatife*' 
over  her  as  she  remembers  she  is  *  quite  alose.'  is » "**' 
ter  of  fact  she  at«tM,  th»(  her  •not,  whom  she  lik««  »*• 
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and  BDore,  is  'delijchtful  and  good-natured,  allowing  ^r  to 
do  ]ust  M  she  pleases  -/  but  as  a  matter  of  fiction  ahe  de- 
clares, tiiat '  dl  abe  loved  moat  fondly,  all  are  gone'-^that 
the  is  qoile  aolitaty  and  ever  sorrowful.    The  reality  as- 
serts *  that  nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  her  visit  to  Cas- 
tk-eiid,' sod  the  romaoce  insists  that  *cold  is  every  smile' 
ibich  meets  hen.    How  far  poetry  may  require  these  con- 
feoieot  sacrifices  of  fact,  is  a  question  it  would  be  idle  to 
discoss;  oor  is  it  here  maiouined  that  the  habit  was  at  all 
peculiar  to  L.  £.  L.    What  is  required  to  be  conceded,  is 
limplr,  that  the  habit  was  hers ;  that  she  less  frequently 
aimed  at  eipressing  in  her  poetry  her  own  actual  feelings 
and  opioions,  than  at  assuming  a  character  for  the  sake  of 
aceitaio  kind  of  effect,  and  throwing  her  thiekly-thronging 
ideas  together  with  the  most  passionate  force,  and  in  the 
most  picturesque  forms.     Sorrow  and  suspicion,  pining  re- 
pets  for  the  past,  anguiah  for  the  present,  and  morbid  pre- 
dictioM  for  the  future,  were,  in  L.  E.  L.,  not  moral  cha- 
neteristica,  but  merely  literary  resources.    The  wounded 
spirit  and  the  worm  that  never  dies  were  often  but  terms  of 
sruormeaos  to  an  end.     This  admitted,  there  ia  little  of 
coBtndietion  to  be  accounted  for,  and  few  mysteries  of  cha- 
ncier to  clear  up." 

This  extract  given  complete,  lets  the  reader 
foflyinto  L.  E.  L.'s  character  at  this  period  of 
b«r  life,  and  acquaints  us  with  the  manner  in  which 
her  early  reputation  was  fbrmed.  The  pieces, 
then  published,  were  copied  always  in  this  country, 
and  DO  doubt  figure  largely  in  the  scrap-bobks  of 
oor  fair  friends.  As  poetical  performances,  their 
merit  is  not  great,  though  there  are  an  ease  and 
gracefulness  in  the  rhythm,  and  a  melodious  fluency 
in  the  language  which  lull  the  senses  of  the  reader, 
and  waft  them  awa3r,  as  if  borne  in  the  silken  and 
levelled  barges  of  Cleopatra  on  tlte  waves  of  the 
Cydous.  If  they  could  be  read  and  forgotten,  as 
ve  kiget  an  exquisite  strain  of  mnsic,  heard  at 
iight,  and  mingled  with  our  dreams,  we  should 
)ffer  no  objection  to  their  influence.  But  their 
iffectire  melancholy,  their  morbid  sentiment  ope- 
*te  ODwholesomely  upon  the  minds  of  the  young, 
T  whom  only  they  are  received  as  indications  of 
eal  feeling.  The  old  know  better ;  we  that 
ave  grey  hairs,  and  "  sober,  secui)d  thoughts," 
now  that  the  exquisite  misery  of  susceptible  bo- 
oms is  coo  founded  nonsense ;  that  "  dying  of  a 
>se  in  aromatic  pain"  is  a  very  infrequent  oocur- 
-nce ;  that  hearts  do  not  shiver  like  the  aspin  at 
^ery  breeze  of  fancied  affliction,  and  that  people 
ill  eat  their  dinners  after  being  convulsed  with 
[guish  and  racked  with  torture  at  the  recounting 
the  story  of  some  wo-begone  Othello,  who 
"Doubts  yet  doats,  suspects  yet  strongly  loves." 
bere  is  a  want  of  truthfulness  in  L.  E.  L.'s  early 
giiite  efifusions  which  detract  from  their  per- 
cent value ;  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  remem- 
red,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  be  numbered 
iih  '*  things  lost  on  earth."  Error  is  short-lived, 
o«gh  clothed  in  the  richest  garments  of  poetical 
^Mm :  Truth  is  eternal,  though  it  be  presented 
the  common  garb  of  our  household  prose. 
In  July  1824,  "The  Improvisatrice  and  other 
em«,  by  L.  E.  L."  waa  published,    We  shall 


not  stop  to  criticise  the  volume ;  the  principal 
poem  exhibits  flashes  of  genius,  and  a  happy,  some- 
times a  fatal,  facility  of  versification.     It  is  full  of 
blemishes,  and  runs  over  with  superfluities.     It 
wants  distillation.     Its  character  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  conversation  which  takes  place  between  Dick 
Swiveller  and  "  the  Marchioness,"  in  Roy's  Old 
Curiosity  Shop.     Not  to  quote  the  scene  at  length, 
it  is  8ufl5cient  to  remember  that  "the  Marchioness" 
tells  the  immortal  Richard,  that  by  putting  bits  of 
orange-peel  in  water,  and  "  making  believe,"  she 
thinks  it  is  pretty  good  wine.     That  is  when  she 
is  thirsty  ;  but  when  she  is  not  thirsty,  she  has  to 
put  in  more  orange-peel,  and  "make  believe  very 
hard,^^  before  she  can  convince  herself  that  her 
beverage  is  anything  better  than  orange-peel  and 
water.     Perhaps  we  have  botched  the  force  of  the 
idea ;  but  it  is  perfectly  applicable  as  an  illustra- 
tion in  this  instance.     Unless  you  are  very  thirsty, 
indeed,  for  draughts  from  Helicon,  you  have  to 
make  believe  very  hardj  before  you  can  convince 
yourself  that  many  of  L.  E.  L.'s  verses  in  the  Im- 
provisatrice, flowed  from  the  true  fountain. 

L.  E.  L's.  next  book,  was  "The  Troubadour," 
to  which  were  added  "  Poetical  Sketches  of  Mo- 
dern Pictures  and  Historical  Sketches."  This  work 
was  more  successful  than  that  by  which  it  was 
preceded,  and  more  deservedly  so.  Mr.  Blan- 
chard,  aAer  describing  these  poems,  goes  into  a 
history  of  the  slanders  which  were  at  this  period 
circulated ;  our  comments  have  already  been  made, 
and  we  will  simply  quote,  as  confirmatory  of  our 
account  of  their  origin,  a  page  to  the  concluding 
passages  of  which,  we  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader. 


**  Nobody  can  make  many  friends  without  making  some 
enemies.  L.  £.  L.'s  foes  comprised  perhaps  various  per- 
sons who,  dispraised  in  the  journal  to  which  she  was  so 
valued  and  constant  a  contributor,  associated  the  critic^a 
opiniona  with  hers ;  while  others  might  as  erroneously  as- 
sign  to  her  influence  the  rejection  of  their  communications. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  third  class,  not  a  numerous,  but 
a  very  active  one,  who  never  forgive  success.  Hence  the 
first  motive  for  detraction,  which  broke  outlh  hitter  ridicule 
of  her  writings,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  vilest  misrepre- 
sentation of  her  conduct.  What  malignity  begins,  ignorant, 
idle,  sometimes  even  well-meaning  gossip,  finishes.  Those 
who  professed  to  know  nothing  about  her,  aided  by  their 
silly  curiosity  the  insidious  objects  of  those  who  might 
falsely  pretend  to  know.  Unfortunately,  the  very  unguard- 
edness  of  her  innocence  served  to  arm  even  the  feeblest 
malice  with  powerful  stings;  the  openness  of  her  nature, 
and  the  frankness  of  her  manners,  furnished  the  silly  or 
the  ill-natured  with  abundant  materials  for  gossip.  She 
was  always  as  careless  as  a  child  of  act  forms  and  rules  for 
conduct.  She  had  no  thought,  no  concern  about  the  inter- 
pretation that  was  likely  to  be  put  upon  her  words,  by  at 
least  one  out  of  a  score  of  listeners— it  was  enough  for  her 
that  she  meant  no  harm,  and  that  the  friends  she  most 
valued  knew  this — perhaps  she  found  a  wilful  and  roost 
dangerous  pleasure,  sometimes,  in  making  the  starers  stare 
yet  more  widely.  She  defied  suspicion.  But  to  induce  her 
to  condescend  to  Ije  on  her  guard,  to  put  the  slightest  re- 
straint upon  her  speech,  correspondence,  or  actions,  simply 
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because  self-interest  demanded  it  to  save  her  conduct  from 
misrepresentation,  was  a  task  which,  so  far  from  any  one 
being  able  to  accomplish,  few  would,  without  deliberation, 
▼enture  to  attempt ;  so  quick  were  her  feelings,  so  lofty  her 
woman's  pride,  and  so  keen  and  all-sufficing  her  conscious- 
ness of  right." 

"  The  Golden  Violet  with  ito  tales  of  Chivalry 
and  Romance,"  socceeded  "The  Troubadour." 
It  was  published  by  Longihan  &  Co.  (Mr.  Blan- 
chard  does  not  write  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown  and  Longman,)  and  comprised  some  of  L. 
E.  L.^s  best  and  most  finished  earlier  compositions. 
Her  next  published  volume  was  "  The  Venetian 
Bracelet,  the  Lost  Pleiad,  the  History  of  the 
Lyre,  and  other  poems,"  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers, in  October,  1839. 

**  Writing  yenes  was  to  her  but  a  labor  of  love,  if  labor 
in  any  sense  it  could  be  called ;  it  was  far  less  irksome  to 
her  to  compose  a  poem  than  to  sit  idle  ;  and  as  she  rarely 
looked  about  for  choice  subjects,  but  seized  on  those  that 
first  occurred  to  her,  so  she  never  waited  for  the  "poetic 
fit,*'  the  "  happy  moment,"  but  sat  down  to  her  desk  in  any 
mood,  careless  or  solemn.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
she  was  continually  repeating  to  herself  stanzaa  on  memory 
and  hope,  and  lore  and  disappointment ;  nor  is  it  strange, 
considering  the  activity,  or  rather  the  restlessness  of  her 
imagination,  if  the  volumes  which,  up  to  this  time,  we  ba%'e 
seen  published  in  her  name,  formed  but  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  what  she  aetually  wrote.  To  the  **  Literary 
Gazette**  she  still  continued  a  frequent  contriliutor  of  poeti- 
cal fragments ;  but  her  writings  were  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  those  columns  in  which  the  initials  of  the  poet 
were  regularly  sought.  In  the  lighter  departments  of  cri- 
ticism, she  was,  week  by  week,  a  devoted  laborer ;  and 
many  ara  the  authors,  young  and  old,  poets,  novelists,  dra- 
matists, travellers,  and  reminiscence-naongers,  who  owe  the 
first  generous  words  of  encouragement,  or  the  cordial  re- 
newal of  former  welcomes,  to  her  glowing  and  versatile  pen. 
Written  generally  to  suit  the  occasion  merely,  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  make  reference  to  these  criticisms 
in  detail ;  but  it  is  due  to  L.  E.  L.  to  say,  that  were  her 
opinions  upon  books  and  authors,  whether  expressed  in  this 
or  any  other  publication,  impartially  extracted,  and  collected 
in  volumes,  there  would  be  seen  in  them  the  results  of  great 
miscellaneoos  reading,  research  in  more  than  one  ibreign 
language,  acuteness  and  brilliancy  of  remark— with,  it  is 
true,  much  hastiness  of  judgment,  many  prejudiced  and  in- 
conclusive views,  frequent  wildness  of  assertion— but  with- 
out one  ungenerous  or  vindictive  sentiment,  one  trace  of 
an  unkindly  or  interested  feeling.  She  has  often  gone  far 
out  of  her  way  to  recommend  to  the  public  the  productions 
of  rivals  who  abused  her ;  and  assuredly,  towards  those  by 
whom  she  conceived  herself  obliged  though  in  the  slightest 
degree,  she  was  ever  ready  to  play  the  friend  where  she 
should  have  been  the  critic  only,  and  to  repay  with  a  column 
of  praise  the  favor  of  a  kind  word — for  the  smallest  service 
she  always  remembered  and  always  over-rated.  But  here 
bersinnings  against  "impartial  judgment"  end.  Her  fail- 
ings as  a  critic  leaned  to  virtue^s  side ;  and  the  young  wri- 
ter, with  but  a  spark  of  the  poetic  fire  in  his  lines,  was  as 
sure  of  a  gentle  sentence,  of  appreciation  and  sympathy, 
as  the  established  favorite  was  of  a  grateful  welcome,  and 
an  honoring  tribute. 

"  In  addition  to  these  continued  tssks,  should  be  noticed 
her  contributions  to  the  "  Annuals."  From  their  commence- 
ment, a  few  years  before,  there  was  scarcely  one  (although 
every  season  produced  its  new  ones)  that  did  not  secure 
tk9  attraction  of  her  imtials.    From  several  of  these,  such 


as  the  "Literary  Souvenir,"  the  ** Forget  me-not," &e^ske 
derived  sums  considerable  enongh  to  show  thai  ii  «al  do 
immutable  decree  of  fate  by  which  poetry  sod  porrrty  had 
been  made  inseparable  companions,  snd  tkst  in  the  jodf- 
ment  of  experienced  publishers,  herwritinp  retained  tbcir 
charm  over  the  gentle  purchaser,  in  spite  of  Uieirprafeica. 
"  Yet  L.  E.  L.  did  not,  therefore,  beeome  rirh ;  tboo;k 
much  of  her  literary  labor  wis  productive,  dw  neter  knev 
how  to  board ;  and  those  she  loved  and  respected  alviji 
shared  in  her  good  fortnna — it  was  in  her  tirwUet  ooly  :bt 
she  allowed  no  one,  if  she  could  help  it,  to  be  i  paitieipnor." 

We  now  present  some  very  interesting  piges, 
descriptive  of  L.  £.  L.  and  her  maoDer  of  life 
from  1830  to  1834. 

"She  pursued  her  literary  tasks  with  mabaledspini: 
and  though  precluded,  by  her  unprotected  poaition,  free 
going  into  society  to  the  extent  of  tbe  facilitiea  ciealfd  k 
her,  she  was  yet  enabled  so  far  to  extend  the  cirdeof  ixr 
friends  as  to  secure,  by  a  short  visit  here  and  there,  aad^ 
literary  acqaaintanoeehtp,  a  fair  shire  of  relief  &ob  the 
monotony  of  her  pursuits. 

"  Nobody  who  might  happen  to  see  her  for  the  ib«  tiae 
about  thia  period,  enjoying  the  liule  quiet  dance  (of  vbicii 
she  was  fond),  or  the  snog  comer  of  the  room  »b««  \it 
little  lively  discussion  (which  she  liked  itill  'mn)  tis 
going  on,  could  possibly  have  -traced  in  her,  one  f«atof«« 
the  Sentimentalist  which  pi^olar  error  rejwted bet »»• 
The  listener  might  only  beer  her  ruDaiDgoafroainli«^t« 
subject,  and  lighting  up  each  with  a  wit  nerer  iiVviictti 
andoden  brilliant— scattering  quoUtions  u  thick  as  bJ- 
opinioBS  as  wild  as  the  winds— defying  fair  «?i»«*^ 
keep  pace  with  her,  and  fairly  ulking  heiself  ootof  brtia 
He  would  most  probably  hear  from  her  bps  maoy  a  poi^ 
and  sparkling  aphorism,  the  wiuiest  thioga of  the  ui»,^> 
who  might  be  around  her— he  would  be  saipriaed.  pi**''-  • 
but  his  heroine  of  song,  as  painted  byanlicipatioo.bew^-'* 
be  unable  to  discover.  He  would  see  her  lookiap  tw^H 
than  she  really  was ;  and  perhaps,  struck  by  ber  vnvi^ 
air,  her  expressive  face,  and  her  slight  bat  elegaot  fiT'C- 
his  impression  would  at  once  find  utterance  in  tbe  tv'j&' 
tion  which  a  year  or  two  afterwards  escaped  fiwo  ^  ¥ 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  on  being  fim  pr«K»»l^  *** 
whose  romantic  fancies  had  often  ehanoed  bits  to  tx«- 
mountains— "  Hey  ?  but  1  did  na  think  ye'd  beeo  vxH 
nie !"— staring  at  the  same  time  with  all  a  foei'itaptfj 
of  eye. 

*'  Without  attempting  an  el^mrate  deecriplionof  dtepcf; 
sonal  appearance  of  L.  E.  L.,  we  cite  ibia  expre»>«  " 
surprise  as  some  indication  that  she  was  farprett!':'"^ 
report  allowed  her  to  be,  at  the  period  we  are  iprtke?* 
and  never  perhaps  did  she  look  better  thss  about  i^*^^ 
Her  easy  carriage  and  careless  rooveoeots  soolii»e«a  * 
imply  an  insensibility  to  the  feminine  pagaioBfor  <i'<^- 
yet  she  had  a  proper  sense  of  it,  and  never  disto"*^  '^ 
foreign  aid  of  ornament,  always  provided  »t  «>  *|^  '' 
quiet,  and  becoming.  Her  hair  was  "dazily  bw"-  "^^ 
soft  and  beautiful,  and  always  tastefully  arraoc^i  »r 
figure,  as  before  remarked,  slight,  hot  wdl  f**^  **; 
graceful;  her  feel  small,  bother  hands «pecul!y*=-«^ 
faultlessly  white  and  finely  shaped;  her  6ngert  w'l^  ;»^^ 
fingers ;  her  ears,  also,  were  observably  litile  H^yj-^ 
though  not  regular  in  "  every  feature,"  bectine  '**^|j' 'J 
expression ;  every  flash  of  thought,  every  chaB|f  »w  ^ 
of  feeling,  lightened  over  it  as  she  spoke,  ^^^^  ^. 
earnestly.  The  forehesd  wss  not  high,  hot  bfoaJ  at. 
the  eyes  had  no  overpowering  hrillianry,  butthejrfw^ 
tellectual  light  penetrated  by  its  exquisite  w^^**^''^ 
mouth  was  not  less  marked  by  character,  tod,  ^'^^ 
glorious  faculty  of  uttering  the  pearl*  and  diaaioBdiar*-^ 
and  wit,  knew  how  to  express  scorn,  or  iof^i  ^  ^ 
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veil  as  it  knew  how  to  smile  winningly,  or  to  poar  forth 
tbosC  short,  quieki  rioging  laughs,  which,  not  excepting 
even  her  bon'mals  and  aphorisms,  were  the  most  delightful 
thiols  that  issued  from  it. 

To  jodge  of  her  powers  of  coDTeraation,  it  is  oecessarjr 
to  consider,  not  only  the  qualities  already  referred  to,  but 
iff  extraordiQaiy  memory,  and  the  stores  of  information 
tad  anecdote  which  an  unwearied  and  diversified  course  of 
resdiog,  daring  many  years,  had  placed  at  her  command. 
We  have  leeo  nothing  of  the  progress  of  L.  E.  L.*s  ac« 
q'lirtments  since  her  childish  pursuits  came  to  an  end,  and 
i:e  iuailj  left  Trevor-park ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  no 
tvr  lAsik  to  trace  her  studies  in  regular  order,  or  to  point 
out  the  sources  of  her  extensive  and  varied  knowledge. 
She  often  exhibited  an  acquaintance  with  books  which 
orald  bardJj  by  accident  (k  would  appear)  have  been  thrown 
m  her  way ;  and  how  ahe  acquired,  so  early  in  life  as  she 
ti<l,  an  insight  into  those  subjects  of  foreign  lore  which  she 
kJi^maids  displayed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with,  was  Ut- 
ile short  of  a  mystery.  At  the  period  to  which  we  have 
Mv  arrired  she  was  w^ell  read  in  French,  and  almost 
aqially  well  in  Italian,  literature.  She  had,  in  truth,  been 
Lo  iodefstigaljle  reader ;  and  while  triflers  in  society  listen- 
^.  expecting  that  her  tal  k  would  be  of  moonlight  and  roses, 
\»y  were  often  surprised  to  hear  her—unless  mirth  hap- 
''ced  to  be  her  object*  and  satire  or  mystification  her 
^otce— discosaing  the  character  of  a  distant  age,  or  the 
Im  of  a  great  nation ;  the  influence  of  a  mighty  genius 
poo  bis  contemporaries  ;  the  value  of  a  creed  outworn  ;  or 
Moe  historical  event,  a  judgment  of  which  demanded— 
hat  she  would  not  fail  to  exhibit  if  she  spoke  at  all— an 
>.«uht  into  the  actors,  tlie  policy,  and  the  manners  of  the 
Die  to  which  it  related.  Her  studies,  in  short,  put  her  in 
Maession  of  great  advantages,  which  her  excellent  memory 
ubied  her  to  torn  readily  to  account. 
With  this  picture — most  imperfect  as  it  is — before  us,  a 
!ep  into  the  **  boudoir*' of  L.  E.  L.  may  be  acceptable. 
)  an  amiable  female  friend  of  hers,  who  writes  with  all 
«  ler?or  of  youth,  we  have  been  favored  with  some  im- 
ctsioQs  to  which  we  shall  recur  hereafter  -,  in  this  place 
ty  k  introduced  her  recollections  of  the  scene  amidst 
!>icb  the  inspiratiof^of  poetry  had  birth ; — the  description 
** graphic.''  "  Genius,"  says  our  accomplished  informant, 
allows  every  place  where  it  pours  forth  its  inspirations. 
•I  bow  strongly  contrasted,  sometimes,  is  the  outward 
^ity  around  the  poet,  with  the  visions  of  his  inward 
H'  Is  it  not  D'Israeli,  in  his  *  Curiosities  of  Literature,' 
ernnj  to  this  frequent  incongruity,  who  mentions,  among 
«r  fscts,  that  Moore  composed  his  *  Lalla  Rookh'  in  a 
ge  bam  ?  L.  E.  L.  remarks  on  this  subject,  *  A  history  of 
W  and  vohert  works  of  imagintuion  liave  been  produced, 
i^'d  often  be  ooore  extraordinary  than  the  works  them- 
^es-'  Her  own  case  is,  in  some  degree,  an  illustration 
perfect  independence  of  mind  over  all  external  circum- 
^^i.  Perhaps,  to  the  L.  E.  L.  of  whom  so  many  non- 
-^icdl  things  have  been  said — as  '  that  she  should  write 
^  a  crystal  pen  dipped  in  dew  upon  silver  paper,  and  use 
pounce  the  dust  of  a  butterfly's  wing,*  a  ddettanie  of  lite- 
re  would  assign,  for  the  scene  of  her  aothoiship,  a  fairy- 
boudoir,  with  rose-colored  and  silver  hangings,  fitted 
)  all  the  luxuries  of  a  fastidious  taste.  How  did  the 
ity  agree  with  this  fancy  sketch  7  Miss  Landon's  draw- 
nram,  indeed,  wrss  prettily  furnished,  but  it  was  her  in- 
iiiile  habit  to  write  in  her  bed-room.  I  see  it  now,  that 
ely-looking,  oloiost  uncomfortable  room,  fronting  the 
^t,  and  barely  furxushed — with  a  simple  white  bed,  at 
foot  of  which  was  a  smsM,  old,  oblong-shaped  tort  of 
*»:ng-tahle,  quite  covered  with  a  common  worn  writing- 
heaped  with  papers,  while  some  strewed  the  ground, 
'•ibie  being  too  small  for  aught  besides  the  desk ;  a  little 
-backed  cone-chsir  which  gave  you  any  idea  rather  ibao 


that  of  comfort— a  few  books  scattered  about  completed  the 
author's  puraphernalia.** 

Another  interesting  extract — 

"  It  was  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  in  Sloane-street,  that 
L.  E.  L.  first  met 

"  The  prince  of  the  bards  of  his  time," — 

Wordsworth.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Barry 
Cornwall,  Allan  Cunningham,  Michael  Thomas  Sadler, 
and  many  others  then  and  since  distinguished  were  present. 
L.  E.  L.  was  delighted  with  her  evening;  but  with  a  pretty 
playfulness  of  feminine  humor,  the  first  thing  she  thought 
of  the  next  morning,  when  noting  down  her  impressions  of 
the  brilliant  literary  party,  was  Mrs.  Hall's  velvet  dress. 
In  her  note  she  says,  *'  You  never  looked  better;  pray  be 
as  careful  of  that  black  velvet  dress  as  if  it  were  a  fairy's 
gift,  and  the  loss  would  entail  all  sorts  of  misfortune.  I 
never  saw  anything  become  you  so  much."  And  then  for 
her  own  particular  comfort,  she  proceeds  to  express  **  a 
little  of  her  liking  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  as  one  of  the  very  few 
that  she  quite  longs  to  meet  again."  Of  that  accomplished 
writer  she  says  at  another  timer  '*I  should  think  Mrs. 
Jameson  must  be  a  delightful  woman.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  fiiscinated  I  was  with  her  'Diary  of  on  Ennuy6e.'" 
Of  Wordsworth,  too,  who  is  alluded  to  in  the  subjoined 
passage,  she  has  elsewhere  written,  in  a  spirit  of  lofty  ap- 
preciation and  admiring  regard.  *'  There  is  a  story  in  Plu- 
tarch, I  think  (I  never  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  my  clas* 
sics),  that  the  day  after  the  festival  complained  bitterly, 
that  its  predecessor  had  left  nothing  for  its  portion  but  wea« 
riness  and  lassitude.  1  have  no  such  complaint  to  make. 
I  am  so  well  to-day  that  I  really  think  I  must  hare  been  s 
little  la  nuUade  imaginaire.  Amusement  is  mighty  good  for 
most  complaints — I  found  it  very  beneficial  for  mine.  By 
the  by,  you  never  duly  stated  what  a  handsome  young  man 

Mr. is ;  being  a  genius.  I  took  it  for  granted  be  must 

be  a  fright.  There  is  something  very  impressive  in  Words- 
worth — something  rugged  and  mountainous.  He  gave  ne 
the  idea  that  the  statuary  suggested  to  Alexander  the 
Great— Mount  Athos  cut  into  a  collossal  statue  of  hu- 
manity. What  a  pretty  creature  Miss  Geroldine  Jewsbury 
is !  You  will  have  to  answer  for  a  revived  taste  for  dissipa- 
tion. I  really  gave  myself  credit  for  being  grown  quite 
reclase  and  philosophical,  but  I  have  found  my  first  party  so 
delightful  that  I  am  now  longing  to  go  to  another.  I  dare 
say  my  next  will  cure  me  ;  one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
summer,  and  a  pleasure-party  is  a  rarity," 

In  1831,  acppeared  L.  E.  L.*8  first  novel,  '*  Ro- 
mance and  Reality.**  In  the  same  year  was  pub- 
lished the  first  yolame  of  "  Fisher^s  Drawing-room 
Scrap-Book**>-illu8trated  by  L.  £.  L.  In  1833, 
in  addition  to  various  poetical  contributions  to  the 
"Annuals,**  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  and  a 
series  of  poems  for  the  **  Drawing-Room  Scrap- 
Book.*^  She  produced  twelve  accompaniments  to 
some  engravings,  in  a  book,  the  title  of  which  was 
''  The  Eastern  GiA,  a  Religious  Offering.**  These 
sacred  poems  were,  in  every  way,  w<Hrthy  of  the 
feeling  with  which  they  were  introduced.  ''  They 
were  written,**  she  says,  **  In  a  spirit  of  the  deep- 
est humility,  but  whose  fear  is  not  of  this  world.** 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  Mi8»  Landon,  visited 
Paris,  in  company  with  Sir  A,  Farquhar  and  his 
daughter.  To  an  intimate  and  valued  friend,  she 
writes  an  accoant  of  her  Parisian  experiences — 

"  What  a  waste  of  time  it  is  ever  to  make  a  resolutioa : 
my  most  decided  intention,  on  leaving  England,  was  to 
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keep  a  joamal.  I  might  just  as  well  have  decided  on  keep* 
ing  a  troop  of  horse.  The  first  fortnight  might  be  compre- 
hended in  two  words,  or,  rather  four — feeling  very  ill,  and 
feeling  very  tired  ;  and,  1  may  add,  very  unhappy  ;  every- 
thing seemed  strange,  and  I  so  completely  alone.  Our  lodg- 
ing is  pleasant  enough  (it  was  in  the  Rue  Taitbout,  Chaus- 
86e  d'Antin,  No.  30).  Fancy  yourself  ascending  a  stair- 
case twice  the  height  of  Miss  Lance*s  ;  you  will  then  ar- 
rive at  a  huge  door.  You  enter  through  a  little  ante-cham- 
ber, hang  with  dark-brown  paper,  with  an  orange  border,  a 
piano  and  some  chairs  being  all  the  furniture.  This  leads 
on  one  side  to  my  room  ;  on  the  other  to  the  colon,  which  is 
hung  with  blue  paper,  or  rather  purple,  and  has  a  balcony 
Idoking  down  on  a  delightful  garden.  If  you  furnish  thi« 
room  with  a  sofa,  whose  cushions  are  stuffed  with  hay, 
equally  hard  and  sweet,  chairs  covered  with  blue  velvet,  a 
marble  table,  a  secretaire,  two  vases  filled  with  flowers,  ano- 
ther table  covered  with  books,  and  myself  writing  to  you, 
you  will  have  an  exact  idea  of  my  present  position. 

**I  have  seen  a  good  many  strangers,  and  it  would  take  a 
quire  of  paper  to  detail  all  the  little  agonies  1  have  suffered 
from  them,  all  the  little  *  states'  that  1  have  been  in. 
Though  all  my  life  I  have  lived  in  society,  and  had  to  make 
my  own  way,  I  never  get  accustomed  to  doing  it.  I  am  un- 
conquerably irresolute  and  shy.  The  utmost  that  I  can  do, 
And  that  by  force  of  long  habit,  is  to  conceal  my  embarrass- 
ment, and  to  feel  it,  for  that  very  concealment,  all  the  more. 
What  hesitation  and  difliculty  does  it  always  cost  me  to 
enjoy !  .  .  .  .  I  cannot  tell  yon  half  the  flattering 
kindness  I  have  met  with.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  appears  to 
be  about  thirty  ;  has  the  most  kind,  gentle,  and  encouraging 
manners  J  and,  perhaps,  of  all  I  have  seen  here,  is  the  one 
to  whf»ffl  I  would  apply  the  term  gentlemanlike.  He  is,  you 
know,  a  most  distinguished  person ;  and,  you  do  not  know, 
has  beautiful  blue  eyes.  He  went  with  us,  yesterday,  to 
the  Pantheon  ;  without  an  exception,  the  finest  building  I 
ever  saw.    We  ascended  some  thousands  of  steps  to  the 

top Then  we  went  to  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 

History.  Such  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes !  If  imitation  be 
the  most  graceful  of  flatteries,  this  building  is  a  delicate 
attention  to  Noah*s  ark.  It  contains  a  specimen  of  every- 
thing on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air The  person  whom 

I  think  the  most  interesting  is  a  Monsieur  Fontaney,  a 

young  poet  of  about  four-and-twenty,  or  less 

He  answers  very  well  to  my  idea  of  a  French  genius — pale, 
dark,  sombre,  and  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of  which  we 
have  no  idea  in  England.  .  .  .  He  joined  our  party  at 
the  theatre,  or,  rather,  came  into  the  next  box.  His  con- 
versation is  very  intellectual,  and  very  spirited — or  let  me 
use  the  French  word, '  tjpiritud.*  The  opera  was  the  Temp- 
tation  of  Saint  AnHtonyy  which  said  temptation  is  the  being 
made  love  to  by  a  very  beautiful  woman,  created  by  his 
Satanic  Majesty  for  that  very  worthy  purpose.  Miranda 
(Mdlle.  Duvemay)  danced  like  an  angel,  if  angels  dance, 
which,  I  take  it,  is  rather  a  debateable  point  Going  to  the 
theatre  made  me  very  melancholy,  I  kept  thinking  so  much 
of  the  Victoria !  Talk  of  French  vivacity !  I  don't  know  in 
what  it  consists.  All  that  I  have  met  are  peculiarly  quiet. 
Oh,  the  number  of  pretty  things  that  there  are  in  the  shops  ! 
One  could  spend  a  fortune  in  a  week.  I  shall  come  back 
with  all  sorts  of  new  ideas.  You,  however,  most  be  con- 
tented with  some  old  ones." 

To  the  same  friend  she  describes  hei' impressions  on 
the  perusal  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  Lucretia  Borgia,"  which  she 
had  been  recommended  to  read. 

"  What  a  terrible  pleasure  I  owe  yoo,  that  •  Lucretia 
Borgia'  has  struck  me  deeply !  What  a  scene  that  is  be- 
tween her  and  her  husband,  where  she  attempts  to  make 
him  forget  his  vengeance  by  filling  his  mind  with  the  first 
fascination  of  her  beauty,  which,  to  be  turned  upon  him  for 
a  naoment,  was  such  sweet  flattery.    I  like  Gennaro'e  love 


for  hie  unknown  parent.  The  deepest  feelingi  of  the  !»• 
man  heart  are  those  given  to  the  onatiaiDdile  ud  ibe  mji- 
terious.  Love  for  the  known  and  the  possesind  takes  v» 
mere  endurable  (is  it  not  so  ?)  bat  leas  poetinl  fonn  of  if- 
fection.  The  dmouemnd  is  dreadfol.  So  troe  I  for  it  ii 
curious  to  note  how  constantly  vice  is  paoished  tfaroqii 
some  Last  touch  of  hngering  goodness.   Thss 

*  Soon  or  late  it  is  its  own  srenger.' 

Some  kindly  feeling,  some  dearest  sympsthy,  that  vocid 
have  been  happiness  to  the  innocent,  becomes  tortaie  ia  ia 
worst  shape  to  the  g^iilty." 

Afler  her  return  to  England,  the  old  slander  aboat 
her  was  revived.  She  was  at  this  time  contacted 
to  be  married  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  the 
was  said  to  maintain  a  less  honorable  alliance.  She 
broke  ofif  her  engagement,  and  sacrificed  her  li% 
piness — ^lest  it  should  be  thought  that  maniage  tu 
a  wreath  of  necessity — a  cover  for  shame!  Coald 
a  more  woeful  absurdity  be  imagined  1  The  woaao, 
who  would  not  consent  to  connect  her  exterud  de- 
portment in  obedience  to  the  opinion  of  the  vqiU< 
immolates  her  heart  on  the  altar  of  that  rert 
opinion !  The  letter  to  Mr.  Jerdan,  the  painfol  let- 
ter, which  is  introduced  in  the  following  eilnci.  b 
unquestionably  genuine.  In  our  minds,  it  vook 
be,  of  itself,  enough  to  establish  the  fact  of  hex  is- 
nocence.  The  comments  which  follow  it,  from  iLe 
pen  of  her  partial  biographer,  are  eminenilT  jast. 

"The  severity  of  the  shock  she  underwent.  «od  ll«  f^ 
tent  of  the  self-sacrifice  she  deemed  hciself  rdW  apw-^ 
duty  to  make,  may  be  inferred  fiom  the  foUowinjIenefK^ 
dressed  to  him,  with  whom  the  contemplated  aoion  bad  m». 
she  felt,  become  impossible.  The  handwriting  giT»i»B- 
ful  evidenre  of  the  agitation  of  mind  snd  weakofo  of  Wy 
amidst  which  it  was  composed.  Its  inseitioQ  is  ^m^ 
here,  at  the  request  of  her  surviving  reUiite,  *sAd*^ 
writer  to  whom  she  confided  the  trust  of  doing  }o*iee» 
her  memory.  It  must  be  received  as  the  only  eipJtf*'* 
that  can  be  offered  of  the  feelings  by  which  she  w«  te* 
ted,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  she  decided. 

•'  I  have  already  written  to  you  two  notes  which  I  fe"  J* 
could  scarcely  read  or  understand.  I  am  t<Hfey  s^w*^ 
for  an  hour,  and  though  strictly  foibidden  to  wriie.  i- "^ 
be  the  least  evil.  I  wish  I  could  send  you  mj  ino*'** 
to  read,  for  i  feel  at  this  moment  the  tftterpowetl«n«»= 
words.  I  have  suffered  for  the  last  three  dayi »  de^wt^ 
torture  that  made  Dr.  Thomson  say,  *yoo  hi«  «■  *^^ 
what  the  rack  is  now,'  It  was  nothing  to  wh**  •  «*" 
from  my  own  feelings.  I  lookbackonmy  whoielife-I«" 
find  nothing  to  justify  my  being  the  object  of  wchp*'"''  ^ 
this  is  not  what  I  meant  to  say.  Again  I  lepesi,  tU  I  »- 
not  allow  you  to  consider  yourself  bound  In  mt  hf "!  P* 
sible  lie.  To  any  friend  to  whom  yoo  ms;  haw  it«d  i^ 
engagement,  1  cannot  object  to  your  sialim  the  with.  I 
every  justice  to  your  own  kind  and  generous  ooodort-  ^ 
placed  in  a  most  cniel  and  difficult  positioa.  Gi«  &'^ 
satisfaction  of,  as  far  as  rests  with  myself,  hsring  vmj^ 
reproach  myself  with.  The  more  I  think,  the  ««*«i  '«^^^ 
ought  not— I  cannot— allow  you— to  aniio  yocneli  « 
one  accused  of— I  cannot  write  it  The  aieie  vsi^^ 
dreadful  as  death.  Were  it  stated  as  a  fee*.  *»«  ""J** 
disproved ;  were  it  a  difficulty  of  any  other  kisd;  I «« 
say,  look  back  at  every  acuon  of  my  Ufe-aJt  c^fT  t''^* 
I  have- but  what  answer  can  I  give,  or  what  ■*^"^**" 
against  the  assertion  of  a  man's  vanity,  or  the  ■*'t"  .^ 
Vtilgar  woman's  tongue  ?  I  feel  that  to  gi«  np  »U  id«« 
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near  tod  deir  oonnectioD,  is  as  much  my  duty  to  myself  as 
to  yoa.  Wby  should  you  be  exposed  to  the  annoyance— 
the  mortification  of  baring  the  name  of  the  woman  you 
honor  with  your  regard,  coupled  with  insolent  insinuation? 
yoa  never  would  bear  it. 
•^  I  hare  jusl  received  your  notes.  God  bless  you — but — 
"  After  Monday  I  shall,  I  hope,  be  visible ;  at  present  it 
is  impoMible.  My  complaint  is  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
and  I  am  ordered  complete  repose,  as  if  that  were  possible  ! 
Can  yoa  read  this  ?  Under  any  circumstances,  the 

**  Most  grateful  and  affectionate  of 
your  friends, 
**  L.  E.  Lanoon." 

The  conduct  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  letter  was 
addmted,  was  throughout,  and  in  erery  respect,  worthy  of 
i&e  hoDoraUe appreciation  it  obtained,  and  of  her  who  could 
Iho*  feel  and  act  towards  him. 

While  forming  this  resolution  upon  principle,  L.  £.  L. 
did  not  foresee  that  the  impossibility  of  explaining  her  con- 
dact  to  all  who  might  hear  of  the  dissolution  of  an  engage- 
mcQi  generally  presumed  to  exist,  was  likely  to  expose  her 
to  the  most  mortifying  and  fatal  misconception.    The  know- 
led^  of  the  effect  could  csrry  with  it  no  possible  revelation 
of  (be  caose.    All  that  could  be  known  beyond  the  email 
circle  of  her  confidential  friends  was,  that  a  correspondence 
bad  taken  pUce  with   a  view  to  the  discovery  of  her  tradu- 
cer.  and  that  it  had  terminated  in  the  sudden  breaking  off  of 
a  connection  of  which  the  permanence  seemed  assured, 
and  to  which  the  marriage-seal  was  about  to  be  affixed. 
Toe  inference  was  much  too  fair  for  spite  and  ill-nature  to 
oiin.   The  highmind«dness  of  her  decision,  and  the  dignity 
«f  her  whole  conduct  at  this  most  trying  and  painful  crisis 
oi  ber  life,  could  be  judged  of  but  by  a  few,  while  her 
^^niiDgly  nnvindicated  name  might  be  a  subject  of  scorn 
or  of  pity  in  every  circle  of  gossips.    That  "  very  bitter 
Mttse  of  innocence  and  injury"  which  we  have  seen  her 
entertaining,  could  arail  her  nothing  againnt  the  presump- 
lion  of  the  cold-hearted  or  the  malicious,  that  "  there  might 
P<»«ibly  be  something  in  it  after  all,'*  as  the  inquiry  had 
fitiAxA  in  a  broken  contract,  a  doubly  embittered  spirit,  and 
a  situation  more  lonely  than  before. 

Ail  this  was  what  her  experience  told  her,  on  reflection, 
>be  had  too  much  reason  to  fear,  and  her  judgment  warned 
her  at  the  same  time  of  her  utter  helplessness,  and  the  im- 
poMibiiiiy  of  gnardiox  herself  against  such  terrible  miscon- 
ceptions.   She  undoubtedly  imagined  the  evil  to  be  greater 
tban  it  really  was.    But  it  must  be  owned  that  her  own  in- 
indieiousness  still  exposed  her  to  attacks ;  and  that  to  per- 
^'^"^  of  an  irritable  or  over-credulous  temper,  she  might 
^lir  become  an  object  of  suspicion  and  aversion,  espe- 
riaily  to  her  own  sex.    Her  warmth  of  heart,  her  exube- 
ance  of  gratitude,  even  on  trivial  occasions  of  service,  her 
'ooyant  spirits,  her  recklessness  as  to  consequences,  and 
«r  stubborn  indifference  to  opinion,  were  still,  as  before, 
<-r  ^reat  enemies  that  created  enemies ;  and  when  writing 
>  authors,  whom  she  had  known  and  confided  in  for  years, 
nd  in  whom  differences  of  age  and  the  long-worn  honors 
f  the  married  lot,  might  have  sufficed  to  guard  her  from  all 
isapprehension,  she  was  sometimes  apt  to  lay  aaide  the 
•muiliiies  of  respect  doe  to  middle-aged  husbands,  and  the 
vercone  that  belongs  to  the  father  of  a  numerous  family. 
She  soon  benefitted  by  the  roost  kind  and  skilful  medical 
eatment,  and  the  affectionate  attention  of  her  friends,  so 
to  enjoy  society  again,  and  indulge  to  some  extent  ifa 
bat  she  designated  "  the  superfelicity  of  talking.** 
It  was  before  tbe  feeling  alluded  to,  and  before  the  dread 
being  misapprehended  where  her  conduct  could  only  be 
itially  known  or  guessed  at,  had  quite  worn  away,  that 
s  met  Mr.  George  Maclean  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  ac- 
amtance  at  Hampstead.    This  was  about  October,  1896. 


This  gentleman  became  her  husband,  and,  with 
him,  she  subsequently  went  to  Cape  Coast,  a  Bri- 
tish possession  in  Africa — where,  before  the  lapse 
of  many  weeks,  she  died.  Mr.  Maclean's  con- 
duct, from  first  to  last,  was  highly  honorable.  He 
scoffied  at  the  slanders  which  were  thrown  upon 
her  fair  fame,  and  married  her  in  a  full  confidence 
of  her  purity  and  goodness.  He  was  himself  a 
target,  against  which  the  shafts  of  calumny  were 
freely  hurled.  He  was  accused  of  having  another 
wife  in  Africa ;  and  the  discovery  of  this  fact  was, 
afterwards,  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the  exciting 
causes  of  that  mental  anguish  which  led  to  his 
wife's  death.  There  appears  to  be  no  truth  in  this 
statement ;  both  after  and .  before  marriage  Mr. 
Maclean  exhibited  no  trait  of  character  to  alienate 
the  affections  of  his  wife. 

At  this  period,  1836,  L.  E.  L.  was  engaged  in 
various  literary  enterprises.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  Sanders  and  Otiey  published  *'The 
Vow  of  the  Peacock,  and  other  poems."  The 
principal  poem  was  written  in  consequence  of  the 
awakening  of  her  interest  and  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  Maclise's  picture — The  Vow  of  the  Pea- 
cock. 

L.  E.  L.  had,  previous  to  the  publication  of 
these  poems,  illustrated  poetically  a  volttie  of  the 
*'  Flowers  of  Loveliness^'  for  Mr.  Ackermann,  and 
had,  moreover,  edited  and  enriched  a  **  Book  of 
Beauty''  for  Mr.  Charles  Heath.  Besides  her 
share  in  the  origin  of  these  annuals,  she  continued 
to  contribute  largely  to  others.  The  '' Literary 
Gazette"  still  derived  occasional  advantage  from 
her  pen,  and  in  tbe  **  Court  Journal"  she  wrote  un- 
interruptedly verse  or  prose,  for  about  three  years. 
The  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  however,  of  all 
periodicals,  obtained  by  far  the  most  finished  of  her 
poetical  efforts.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to  omit  the 
various  graceful  tributes  to  great  names,  with 
which,  from  the  year  1836,  she  annually  added  to 
tbe  beauty  of  Mr.  Schloss'  "  Fairy  Almanac ;"  or 
her  "  Birth-day  Tribute  to  the  Princess  Victoria," 
which  appeared  in  May,  1837. 

The  following  are  L.  E.  L.'s  opinions  of  these 
great  poets,  written  at  this  period : 

'•SouTHEY.  There  is  something  in  Southey*s  genius 
that  always  giyes  me  the  idea  of  the  Alhambra— there  is 
the  great  proportion,  and  the  fantastic  ornament.  The  Bet- 
ting of  his  verses  is  like  a  rich  arabesque.  Jt  is  fretted 
gold ;  the  oriental  magnificence  of  his  longer  poems— such 
as  Thalaba— is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  quaint  sim- 
plicity of  his  minor  poems ;  they  give  the  idea  of  innocent, 
yet  intelligent  children— yet  almost  startling  you  with  the 
depth  of  knowledge  that  a  simple  truth  may  convey. 

"  Wordsworth  is  a  poet  that  even  Plato  might  have 
admitted  into  his  republic.  He  is  tbe  most  passionless  of 
writers.  Like  the  noblest  creations  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
the  divinity  is  shown  by  divine  repose.  But  if  bis  sympa- 
thy with  humanity  be  still, it  is  also  dee]) ;  the  'heaven  that 
lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,  he  would  fain  extend  even  to 
the  tomb.  He  brings  •  Faith,  the  solemn  comforter,*  and 
tbe  belief  that  even  in  things  evil  exists  the  soul  of  good. 
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"  Of  all  poeU  Shellvt  is  the  most  poetical : 

*  Love  was  born  with  him,  in  him,  so  intense, 
It  was  his  very  being,  not  a  sense.' — 

The  defect  of  his  imagination  was  a  want  of  being  suffi- 
ciently balanced  with  the  real ;  every  thing  speared  to  him 
through  an  exaggerated  medium.  He  reasoned  with  his 
feelings ;  now  feelings  are  the  worst  possible  reasoners — 
they  excite,  and  they  mislead.  He  saw  evil  and  sorrow, 
and  belicTed  too  easily  in  redress :  be  was  too  yo«Bg  to 
make  allowance — that  first  step  in  true  philosophy — and 
fancied  that  to  defy  a  sjrstem  was  to  destroy  it.  It  was  a 
boy*s  error,  who  believes  he  is  judging  when  he  is  only 
learning.  Shelley's  Tersification  has  a  melody  peculiarly 
its  own.  It  can  only  be  described  by  similitudes.  It  sug- 
gests the  notes  of  some  old  favorite  song— the  sound  offall- 
ing  waters,  or  the  murmuis  of  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
There  is  a  nameless  fascination  in  some  sweet  human 
▼oices,  and  there  is  the  same  in  many  of  the  shorter  poems 
of  Shelley. 

**  Scott  is  the  epic  poet  of  chivalry.  His  rerses,  read 
aloud,  have  the  same  effect  as  that  splendid  compeeitien  in 
the  Pnritam,  'Sana  la  Tromba:  They  awaken  aU  that  is 
active  and  martial  in  your  nature.  His  narrative  never 
flags ;  it  is  like  a  horse  at  full  gallop— you  have  all  the  ex- 
citement of  exercise.  Take  the  combat  between  Roderick 
Dho  and  Fitzjames — ^you  do  not  read  it,  you  see  it — you 
watch  the  warriors,  and  hold  your  breath — you  are  yourself 
inclined 

'  To  falter  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life. 
Redeemed  onboped  from  d^perate  strife.*  ^ 

Under  the  title  of  ♦*  Traits  and  Trials  of  Early 
Life/^  Mr.  Colbom  published  in  1836  a  small  to- 
lume  of  prose  stories  for  chfldren  by  L.  E.  L. 
The  pretty  poem,  which  foUows,  now  appears  for 
the  first  time.  It  was  written  at  the  prospect  of 
leaving  place  and  friends,  endeared  to  youthful  re- 
collections: 

HAPPY  HOURS. 

Where  are  they — those  happy  hours> 

Littk*d  with  every  thing  I  see, 
With  the  color  of  the  flowers. 

With  the  shadow  of  the  tree ! 
Still  the  golden  light  is  falling , 

As  when  first  I  saw  the  place ; 
I  can  hear  the  sweet  birds  calling 

To  their  young  and  callow  race. 

Still  the  graceful  trees  are  bending,. 

Heavy  with  the  weight  of  bloom^ 
Lilac  and  laburnum  blending 

With  the  still  more  golden  broom ;. 
Still  the  rosy  May  hath  bowers 

With  her  paler  sister  made ; 
Where,  where  are  the  happy  boons 

1  have  pass'd  beneath  their  shade  T 

Ah !  those  honrs  are  tum'd  to  treasure* 

Hidden  deep  the  heart  within ; 
That  heart  has  no  deeper  pleasures 

Than  the  thought  of  what  has  been. 
Every  pleasure  in  remembrance, 

Is  like  coined  gold,  whose  claim 
Rises  from  the  stamp'd  xvsemblance 

Which  bestows  a  worth  and  name. 

Still  doth  memoiy  inherit 

All  that  once  was  sweet  and  fair, 
Like  a  soil  and  viewless  spirit 

Bearing  perfume  through  the  air ; 


Not  a  green  leaf,  doom'd  to  wither, 
But  has  link*d  some  chain  of  ikoof^tt— 

Not  a  flower  by  spring  brought  hither. 
But  has  some  emotion  brooi^t. 

Let  the  lovely  ones  then  perish. 

They  have  left  enoogh  behind, 
In  the  feelings  that  we  eherish, 

Thoughts  that  linkM  them  with  the  mind. 
Summer  haunts  of  summer  weather, 

Almost  is  it  sweet  to  part ; 
For  ye  leave  the  friends  together, 

To  whom  first  ye  Unk'd  my  heart. 

L.  E.  L/s  next  prose  pablieatioa  was  *"  Ethel 
Churchill^ — the  work  in  which  her  powets,ut 
novelist,  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  It 
lives  in  our  remembrance  on  aeeoant  of  the  vm- 
derful  beauty  of  many  of  the  poetical  pamigeiit 
the  heads  of  the  chapters.  These  are  all  giren  in 
Mr.  Blanchard's  publication,  and  we  shall  aooa  cite 
a  few  specimens : 

"  Upon  the  completion  of  *  Ethel  CharebtTI,'  L  E  L 
devoted  herself  to  another  work  in  proae,  one  vfaicit  she 
had  long  meAtated,  and  for  which  she  had  great  ifqca'»: 
that  series  of  descriptive  and  critical  essayi  on  the  feiuW 
characters  of  Soott,  which  appears  in  these  folaoies.  Tvo 
or  three  of  them  were  printed  separately,  o  thfj  wat 
written,  in  the  *  New  Monthly  Magazine,*  (they  hive  %s£t 
been  revised,)  and  an  arrangement  was  then  nsde  with  Mr. 
Charles  Heath  to  publish  these  sketches  in  a  Tolome.tote 
illustrated  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Thlid^ 
sign,  in  which  she  took  so  deep  an  interest,  poisii.Ej  a 
steadily  to  the  last,  she  did  not  live  to  complete;  but  vto 
the  work  would  have  been  may  be  judged  of  fnMo  die  uniy- 
ses  of  passion,  tnith,  and  beauty,  now  sobmined  lo  tbe 
public." 

L.  £.  L.  now  employed  herself  upon  a  laakioif 
cherished  and  dear  to  her  heart— the  writing  of  s 
tragedy.  She  completed  it,  and  was  anxioos  to 
have  it  produced  upon  the  stage.  We  have  rcjd 
the  play,  as  it  is  published  in  the  secoiid  volttioeof 
the  work  before  us,  and  we  see  plainly  enough  v^j 
her  wish  could  never  be  gratified.  "Ca8ttict«> 
Castracam"  is  a  story  of  deep  inleiesl,  awl  ^ 
plot  is  simple  and  well  managed ;  hot  it  is  eotiieir 
unsuited  to  the  modern  theatre.  There  are  non- 
plosions  in  it;  no  outbreaks  of  stern  passion:  it 
affords  no  opportunity  for  raviog  and  raotiog  vA 
tearing  and  bellowing,  even  as  a  mad  ball  bel)<>«^ 
when  stung  by  a  gad-fly.  It  is  USiai^^' 
feeling,  deep  emotion,  noble  thooghta,  beautiful 
poetry — ^but  what  are  all  these  for  the  eaia  of  ii« 
groundlings,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  ^)a^^ 
with  nothing  bat  inexplicable  domb  sbov  iw 
noise !  The  drama  is  too  long  for  tranaference  to 
the  pages  of  thb  magazine,  tboogh  worthy  of  the 
space  it  would  occupy.  Yet  we  hope  to  see »' 
laid  before  the  better  portion  of  our  ^"""^ 
public,  and  we  have  solicited  this  favor  of  our  frie*!. 
the  Editor  of  the  New  World.  It  wifl  not  be  the 
first  dramatic  performance  of  superior  merit,  w^J^J 
that  best  of  aU  our  weekly  journals  has  prcseflte<i 
to  its  hosts  of  subscribers. 
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We  now  present  L.  E.  L's.  poetical  farewell  on 
eaTing  England  for  Cape  Coast — addressed  to  the 
^nerous  lady  whose  maternal  kindness  gave  her  a 
tappy  !iome,  during  the  trying  months  of  her  later 
life.  "  No  farewell,"  says  her  biographer,  "  ever 
came  more  fondly  from  the  heart,  and  poetry  was 
nefer  more  entirely  the  organ  of  truth  than  here." 


TO  MRS. 


My  own  kind  friend,  long  yean  may  pass 

Ere  thou  and  1  shall  meet. 
Long  years  may  pass  ere  I  again 

ShaJl  sit  beside  thy  feet. 

My  favorite  place ! — I  coald  look  up, 

And  meet  in  weal  or  woe 
The  kindest  looks  I  ever  knew — 

That  1  shall  ever  know. 

How  many  hours  have  pass'd  away 

In  that  accustom 'd  place. 
Thy  answer  lighting  ere  it  came. 

That  kind  and  thoughtful  face. 

How  many  sorrows,  many  cares. 

Have  sought  thee  like  a  shrine  ! 
Thoughts  that  have  shunn'd  all  other  thoughts, 

Were  trusted  safe  to  thine. 

How  patient,  and  how  kind  thou  wert ! 

How  fentle  in  thy  words ! 
Never  a  harsh  one  came  to  mar 

The  spirit's  tender  chords. 

In  hours  of  bitter  suffering. 

Thy  low,  sweet  voice  was  near ; 
And  every  day  it  grew  more  kind. 

And  every  day  more  dear. 

The  bitter  feelings  were  assuaged, 

The  angry  were  subdued, 
Ever  thy  gentle  influence 

Caird  back  my  better  mood. 

Am  I  too  happy  now  ? — I  feel 

Sometimes  as  if  I  were ; 
The  future  that  before  me  lies. 

Has  many  an  unknown  care. 

I  ^uinot  choose  but  marvel  too, 

That  this  new  love  can  be 
More  powerful  within  my  heart. 

Than  what  I  feci  for  thee. 

Didst  thou,  thyself,  once  feel  such  love 

So  strong  within  the  mind, 
T*hat  for  its  sake  thou  wert  content 

To  leave  all  else  behind  ? 

And  yet  I  do  not  love  thee  less — 

I  even  love  thee  more  ; 
J  ask  thy  blessing,  ere  I  go 

Far  from  my  native  shore ! 

How  often  shall  1  think  of  thee. 

In  many  a  future  scene  ! 
How  can  affection  ever  be 

To  me,  what  thine  has  been. 

How  many  words,  scsrce  noticed  now, 

Will  rise  upon  my  heart, 
T*ouch*d  with  a  deeper  tenderness, 

When  we  are  far  apart ! 

I  do  not  say,  forget  me  not. 

For  thou  wilt  not  forget ; 
fior  do  I  say,  regret  me  not, 

I  know  thou  wilt  regret. 


And  bitterly  shall  I  regret 

The  friend  I  leave  behind, 
I  shall  not  find  another  friend 

So  careful  and  so  kind. 

I  met  thee  when  my  childish  thoughts 
Were  fresh  from  childhood's  hours. 

That  pleasant  April  time  of  life, 
Half  fancies  and  half  flowers. 

Since  then  how  many  a  change  and  shade, 

In  life's  web  have  been  wrought ! 
Change  has  in  every  feeling  been. 

And  change  in  every  thought. 

But  there  has  been  no  change  in  thee. 

Since  to  thy  feet  I  came. 
In  joy  or  sorrow's  confidence. 

And  still  thou  wert  the  same. 

Farewell,  my  own  bebved  friend ! 

A  few  years  soon  pass  by  ; 
And  the  heart  makes  its  own  sweet  home 

Beneath  a  stranger  sky. 

A  home  of  old  remembrances 

Where  old  affections  dwell ; 
While  Hope,  that  looks  to  other  days. 

Soothes  even  this  farewell. 

Strong  is  the  omen  at  my  heart. 

That  we  again  shall  meet ; 
God  bless  thee,  till  I  take,  once  more. 

My  own  place  at  thy  feet ! 

As  we  draw  nigh  to  the  "  last  scene  of  all,  which 
ends  this  strange,  eventful  history,*'  we  would  fain 
linger  over  the  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  this 
lovely  and  accomplished  woman.  We  have  already 
stated,  in  brief,  the  grounds  of  our  conviction  that 
she  perished,  not  by  her  own  voluntary  act.  The 
act  was  involuntary ;  the  poison  that  caused  her 
death,  was  applied  as  an  antidote  to  pain.  *'  Would 
to  God!"  may  her  surviving  friends  exclaim, 
^*  would  to  God  that  her  perilous  strait  had  been 
discovered,  before  speech  and  sense  had  departed ! 
Would  to  God  that  it  could  not  be  said  of  her, 
*  she  died  and  made  no  sign !' " 

Protracted  as  this  article  already  is,  we  cannot 
close  our  remarks  and  present  to  our  readers  fresh 
coming  evidences  of  the  extraordinary  genius  thus 
commemorated,  without  pausing  on  the  threshold 
of  our  labor,  and  paying  a  tribute  to  one  to  whom 
we  now  bid  a  solemn  farewell.  *'  She  sleeps  in 
the  barren  sands  of  Africa,  and  the  mournful  music 
of  the  billows,  to  which  she  listened  in  her  solitary 
sea-girt  dwelling,  is  now  the  dirge  that  resounds 
over  her  distant  grave."  Yes !  beautiful  and  in- 
jured lady  i  thy  repose  is  by  the  sounding  sea.  The 
wave  mourns  for  thee ;  but  the  wail  of  the  waters 
breaketh  not  thy  eternal  slumber.  The  clouds 
spread  a  pall  aboTe  thee ;  but  thou  seest  not  their 
vast  shadow.  Thou  art  gone  where  the  voice  of 
reproach  can  never  reach  thee  more.  Thy  faults 
are  forgotten ;  thy  virtues  are  all  that  remain.  The 
gentle  hand  of  friendship  has  dashed  the  last  stain 
from  thy  memory,  and  we,  who  are  strangers  to  all 
but  thy  genius,  deplore  thee  as  a  star  sunk  from 
the  fiimament  to  which  our  eyes  were  turned  in 
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admiration.  Sleep  on — sleep,  till  sea  and  shore 
shall  render  up  their  dead.  Thy  ever-waking  spi- 
rit wanders  and  revels  in  those  happy  realms  that 
were  pictured  in  thy  visions  \  and  around  thee  flows 
the  perpetual  sunlight  of  peace ! 

From  the  Female  Portrait  Gallery,  here  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  we  choose  "  Diana  Ver- 
non,** '*  Jeannie  Deans,"  "  Effie  Deans,**  "  Lucy 
Ashton,**  ''  Rebecca,*'  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,** 
and  *'  Catherine  Seyton  :**— These  we  shall  present 
to  our  readers  in  the  next  number  of  the  Messenger. 
From  her  *'  Miscellaneous  Poems,**  we  select  **  Stan- 
zas on  the  Death  of  Mrs.  Hemans.**  From  the  frag- 
ments, which  appeared  originally  as  mottoes  to  the 
Chapters  of  Ethel  Churchill,  we  take  "  The  Poet*s 
Lot,'* "  Love's  FoUowers,*' "  Resolves,** "  Life  Sur- 
veyed,*' "Love's  Ending,"  "Self-Reproach,**  "False 
Appearances,**  and  "  The  Poets  Past.'*  From  the 
Fugitive  Poems  of  an  earlier  dato,  we  present 
"  The  Last  Look,'*  and  "  The  Old  Times.**  We 
spread  this  banquet  before  our  readers,  and  invite 
them  to  partake  of  it,  with  the  confident  assurance 
that  they  will  derive  from  it,  heartfelt  satisfaction 
and  enjoyment. 

STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  HEMANS. 

Bring  flowen  to  crown  the  eup  and  Inte, 

Bring  flowen,-^e  bride  \m  near ; 
Bring  flowen  to  soothe  the  captire's  cell, 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  the  bier ! 
Bring  flowen !  thns  said  the  lovely  song ; 

And  shall  they  not  be  brought 
To  her  who  linked  the  offering 

With  feeling  and  with  thought  T 

Bring  flowen, — the  perfumed  and  the  pure, — 

Those  with  the  morning  dew, 
A  sigh  in  ereiy  fragrant  leaf, 

A  tear  on  every  hue. 
So  pure,  so  sweet  thy  life  has  been* 

So  filling  earth  and  air 
With  odon  and  with  loveliness. 

Till  common  scenes  grew  fair. 

Thy  song  around  our  daily  path 

Flung  beauty  bom  of  dreams. 
And  scattered  o*er  the  actual  world 

The  spirit's  sunny  gleams. 
Mysterious  influence,  that  to  earth 

Brings  down  the  heaven  above, 
And  fills  the  ani  venal  heart 

With  univeruil  love. 

Such  gifts  were  thine,— as  from  the  block. 

The  unformed  and  the  cold. 
The  sculptor  calls  to  breathing  life 

Some  shape  of  perfect  mould, 
So  thou  from  common  thoughts  and  things 

Didst  call  a  charmed  song, 
Which  on  a  sweet  and  swelling  tide 

Bore  the  full  soul  along. 

And  thou  from  far  and  foreign  lands 

Didst  bring  back  many  a  tone. 
And  giving  such  new  music  still, 

A  music  of  thine  own. 


A  lofty  strain  of  generous  thoughts, 

And  yet  subdued  and  sweet,— 
An  angel's  song,  who  sings  on  esAh, 

Whose  cares  are  at  his  feet 

And  yet  thy  song  is  sorrowful, 

Its  beauty  is  not  bloom ; 
The  hopes  of  whleh  it  breathes,  are  hopes 

That  look  beyond  the  lomb. 
Thy  song  is  sorrowful  as  winds 

That  wander  o'er  the  plain. 
And  ask  for  summer's  vanish'd  flowen, 

And  ask  for  them  in  vain. 

Ah !  deariy  purchased  is  the  gift. 

The  gift  of  song  like  thine ; 
A  fated  doom  is  ber's  who  stands 

The  priestess  of  the  shrine. 
The  crowd — they  only  see  the  crown. 

They  only  hear  the  hymn  ;— 
They  mark  not  that  the  cheek  is  psie. 

And  that  the  eye  is  dim. 

Wound  to  a  pitch  too  exquisite. 

The  soul's  fine  chords  are  wning; 
With  misery  and  melody 

They  are  too  highly  strong. 
The  heart  is  made  too  sensitive 

Life's  daily  pain  to  bear ; 
It  bests  in  music,  but  it  beats 

Beneath  a  deep  despair. 

It  never  meets  the  love  it  paints, 

The  love  for  which  it  pines ; 
Too  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  faith 

That  such  a  heart  enshrines. 
The  meteor-wreath  the  poet  wears 

Must  make  a  lonely  lot ; 
It  dazzles,  only  to  divide 

From  those  who  wear  it  not. 

Didst  thou  not  tremble  at  thy  fame. 

And  loathe  its  hitter  prise. 
While  what  to  others  triumph  seemed, 

To  thee  was  sacrifice  ? 
Oh,  Flower  brought  from  Paradise 

To  this  cold  world  of  core. 
Shadows  of  beauty  such  as  thine 

Recall  thy  native  bowers. 

Let  othen  thank  thee — 'twas  for  them 

Thy  soft  leaves  thou  didst  wresthe ; 
The  red  rose  wastes  itself  in  sighs 

Whose  sweetness  othen  breathe  I 
And  they  have  thanked  thee — many  a  lip 

Has  asked  of  thine  for  words, 
When  thoughts,  life's  finer  thooghls,  bave  toocM 

The  spirit's  inmost  chords. 

How  many  loved  and  honored  thee 

Who  only  knew  thy  name ; 
Which  o'er  the  weary  working  woild 

Like  starry  music  came ! 
With  what  still  houn  of  calm  delight 

Thy  songs  and  image  blend ; 
I  cannot  choose  but  think  thou  wert 

An  old  familiar  friend. 

The  charm  that  dwelt  in  songs  of  thine 

My  inmost  spirit  moved ; 
And  yet  I  feel  as  thou  hadst  been 

Not  half  enough  beloved. 
They  say  that  thou  wert  ftunt,  and  worn 

With  suffering  and  with  care ; 
What  muaic  must  have  filled  the  eonl 

That  had  so  much  to  spare ! 
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Oh,  wetiy  One !  tince  thoa  art  l«id 

Within  tbj  moUier's  breast — 
The  green,  the  quiet  mother-earth-^ 

Thrice  blessed  be  thy  rest ! 
Thj  betrt  is  left  within  our  hearts* 

Although  life's  pang  is  o'er ; 
But  the  quick  tears  are  in  my  eyes, 

And  I  can  write  no  more. 

THE  POJET'S  LOT. 

The  poet's  lovely  faith  creates 

The  beauty  he  believes ; 
The  lif  ht  which  on  his  footsteps  waits. 

He  from  himself  receives. 

His  lot  may  be  a  weaiy  lot ; 

His  thrall  a  heavy  thrall ; 
And  cares  and  griefs  the  crowd  knows  not, 

His  hesrt  may  know  them  all : 

Bnt  still  he  hath  a  mighty  dower, 

The  loveliness  that  throws 
Over  the  common  thought  and  hour 

The  beauty  of  the  rose. 

LOVE'S  FOLLOWERS. 
There  was  an  evil  in  Pandora's  box 
Beyond  all  other  ones,  yet  it  came  forth 
In  guise  so  lovely,  that  men  crowded  round 
And  sought  it  as  the  dearest  of  all  treasure. 
Then  were  they  stang  with  madness  and  despair ; 
High  minds  were  bowed  in  abject  misery. 
The  hero  trampled  on  his  laurell'd  crown, 
Wnile  genius  broke  the  lute  it  waked  no  more. 
Youag  maidens,  with  pale  cheeks,  and  faded  eyes, 
^ept  till  they  died.    Then  there  were  broken  hearts- 
Insanitj— and  Jealousy,  that  feeds 
Unto  satiety,  yet  loathes  iu  food ; 
Suicide  digging  its  own  grave ;  and  Hate, 
I  nqtienchable  and  deadly ;  and  Remorse — 
The  vulture  feeding  on  its  own  life-blood. 
The  evil's  name  was  Love — these  curses  seem 
Ha  folbweis  for  ever. 

RESOLVES. 
^Hat  mockeries  are  our  most  firm  resolves ; 
To  will  is  ours,  but  not  to  execute. 
We  map  oar  future  like  some  unknown  coast, 
And  say, "  Here  is  an  harbor,  here  a  rock— 
The  one  we  will  attain,  the  other  shun :" 
Aiui  we  do  neither.     Some  chance  gale  springs  up 
Ami  bean  ns  far  o'er  some  unfathom'd  sea. 
Our  efforts  are  all  vain ;  at  length  we  yield 
To  winds  and  waves  that  laugh  at  man's  control. 

LIFE  SURVEYED. 
Not  in  a  close  and  bounded  atmosphere 
^>oe8  life  put  forth  its  noblest  and  its  best ; 
Tis  from  the  mountain's  top  that  we  look  forth, 
A»d  see  how  small  the  world  is  at  our  feet. 
Thfre  the  free  winds  sweep  with  unfettered  wing ; 
Taeit  the  sun  rises  first,  and  flings  the  last. 
The  purple  glories  of  the  summer  eve  ; 
Thfre  does  the  eagle  build  his  mighty  nest ; 
And  there  the  snow  stains  not  its  purity. 
V^hen  we  descend,  the  vapor  gathere  round. 
And  the  path  narrows :  small  and  worthless  things 
OUtroct  our  way :  and,  in  ourselves,  we  feel 
»ne  strong  compulsion  of  their  influence, 
^e  grow  like  those  with  whom  we  daily  blend : 
To  yield  is  to  resemble. 


LOVE'S  ENDING. 

And  this,  then,  is  love's  ending.    It  is  like 

The  history  of  some  fair  southern  clime  : 

Hot  fires  are  in  the  hoaom  of  the  earth. 

And  the  wanned  soil  puts  forth  its  thousand  flowers. 

Its  fruits  of  gold — summer's  regality ; 

And  sleep  and  odon  float  upon  the  air, 

Making  it  heavy  with  its  own  delight. 

At  length  the  subterraneaa  element 

Bursts  from  its  secret  solitude,  and  lays 

All  wsste  before  it.    The  red  lava  stream 

Sweeps  like  a  pestilence ;  and  that  which  was 

A  garden  for  some  fairy  tale's  young  queen 

Is  one  wild  desert,  lost  in  burning  sand. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  heajt.    Love  lights  it  up 

With  one  rich  flush  of  beauty.    Mark  the  end : 

Hopes,  that  have  quarrelled  even  with  themselves. 

And  joys  that  make  a  bitter  memory ; 

While  the  heart,  scorehed  and  wiiiiered,  and  o'erwhelmed 

By  passion's  earthquake,  loathes  the  name  of  love, 

THE  LAST  LOOK. 

The  shade  of  the  willow  feU  dark  on  the  tide, 
When  the  maid  left  her  pillow  to  stand  by  its  side ; 
The  wind,  like  a  sweet  voice,  was  heard  in  the  tree, 
And  a  soft  lulling  music  swept  in  from  the  sea. 

The  land  was  io  darkness,  for  mountain  and  tower 
Flung  before  them  the  shadows  of  night's  deepest  hour; 
The  moonlight  unbroken  lay  white  on  the  wave. 
Till  the  wide  sea  was  clear  as  the  shield  of  the  brave. 

She  flung  from  her  forehead  its  curls  of  bright  hair, — 
Ere  those  ringlets  fell  round  her  another  was  there ; 
Red  flushed  her  cheek's  crimson,  and  dark  drooped  her  eye, 
A  stranger  had  known  'twas  her  lover  stood  by. 

One  note  on  his  sea-call,  the  signal  he  gave, 

And  a  boat  like  a  plaything,  danced  light  on  the  wave ; 

Her  head  on  his  shoulder,  her  hand  in  his  hand, 

Yet  the  maiden  looked  back  as  they  rowed  from  the  strand. 

She  wept  not  for  parents,  she  wept  not  for  friends. 
Yet  fast  the  bright  rain  from  her  dark  eye  descends ; 
The  portionless  orphan  left  nothing  behind 
But  the  green  leaves — the  wild  flowers  sown  by  the  wind. 

But  how  the  heart  clings  to  that  earliest  love, 
Which  haunts  the  lone  garden,  and  hallows  the  grove ; 
Which  makes  the  old  oak-tree  and  primrose-bank  fair. 
With  the  memories  of  childhood  whose  playtime  was  there. 

'TIS  our  spirits  which  fling  round  the  joy  which  they  take ; 
The  best  of  our  pleasures  are  those  which  we  make : 
We  look  to  the  past,  and  remember  the  while. 
Our  own  buoyant  step  and  our  own  sunny  smile. 

A  pathway  of  silver  was  tracked  on  the  wave, 
The  oara  left  behind  them  the  light  which  they  gave. 
And  the  slight  boat  flew  over  the  moonlighted  brine, 
Till  the  coast  afar-off  was  one  shadowy  line. 

They  reached  the  proud  ship,  and  the  silken  sails  spread, 
And  the  gallant  flag  shone  like  a  meteor  blood  red; 
And  forth  from  the  scabbard  flashed  out  each  bright  sword, 
In  fealty  to  her  the  young  bride  of  their  lord. 

From  a  cup  of  pale  gold  then  she  sipped  the  clear  wine; 
And  clasped  on  her  arm  the  green  emerald's  shine ; 
The  silver  lamps  swinging  with  perfume  were  fed, 
And  the  rich  fur  beneath  her  light  fooUtep  was  spread. 

Prom  the  small  cabin  window  she  looked  to  the  shore, 
Lost  in  night  she  could  see  its  dim  outline  no  more : 
She  sighed  as  she  thought  of  her  earlier  houn, 
"  Ah,  who  will  now  watch  o'er  my  favorite  flowen !" 
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THE  OLD  TIMES. 
Do  you  recall  what  now  is  living  ooly 

Amid  the  memories  garnered  at  the  heart  ? — 
The  quiet  garden,  quiet  and  so  lonelj. 

Where  fruit  and  flowers  had  each  an  equal  part  f 
When  we  had  gathered  cowslips  in  the  meadow 

We  used  to  bear  them  to  the  ancient  seat, 
Moss-grown,  beneath  the  apple-tree's  soft  shadow, 
Which  flung  its  rosy  blossoms  at  our  feet, 

In  the  old,  old  times. 
The  dear  old  times. 

Near  was  the  well  o*er  whose  damp  walls  were  weeping 

Stoneerop,  and  gronnsel,  and  pale  yellow  flowers, 
While  o'er  the  banks  the  strawberry  plants  were  creeping 

In  the  white  beauty  of  June's  earliest  hours. 
The  currant-bush  and  lilac  grew  together ;  * 

The  bean's  sweet  breath  was  blended  with  the  rose ; 
Alike  rejoicing  in  the  pleasant  weather 

That  brought  the  bloom  to  these,  the  friiit  to  those, 

In  the  old,  old  times, 
The  dear  old  times. 


There  was  no  fountain  orer  maible  falling ; 

But  the  bees  murmur'd  one  perpetual  song, 
Like  soothing  waters,  and  the  birds  were  calling 

Amid  the  fruit-tree  blossoms  ail  day  long ; 
Upon  the  sunny  grass-plot  stood  the  dial. 

Whose  measured  time  strange  contrast  with  ours  made : 
Ah!  was  it  omen  of  life's  after  trial, 

That  even  then  the  hours  were  told  in  shade. 

In  the  old,  old  times. 
The  dear  old  times? 

But  little  recked  we  then  of  those  sick  fancies 

To  which  in  after  life  the  spirit  yields : 
Our  world  was  of  the  fairies  and  mmanees 

With  which  we  wandered  o'er  the  summer  fields ; 
Then  did  we  question  of  the  down-balls  blowing 

To  know  if  some  slight  wish  would  come  to  pass ; 
If  showers  we  feared,  Vfe  sought  where  there  was  growing 

Some  weather-flower,  which  was  our  weather-glass : 

In  the  old,  old  times, 
The  dear  old  times. 

Yet  my  heart  warms  at  these  fond  recollections. 

Breaking  the  heavy  shadow  on  my  day. 
Ah !  who  hath  C4ired  for  all  the  deep  affections— 

The  love,  the  kindness  I  hare  thrown  away  f 
The  dear  old  garden  !  There  is  now  remaining 

As  little  of  its  bloom  as  rests  with  me. 
The  only  memory  is  this  sad  complaining. 

Mourning  that  never  more  for  us  can  be 

The  old,  old  times. 
The  dear  old  times. 

SELF-REPROACH. 

Deep  in  the  heart  is  an  avenging  power. 
Conscious  of  right  and  wrong.    There  is  no  sh^pe 
Reproach  can  take,  one  half  so  terrible 
As  when  that  shape  is  given  by  ourselves. 
Justice  hath  needful  punishment,  and  crime 
Is  a  predestined  thing  to  punishment. 
Or  soon,  or  late,  there  will  be  no  escape 
From  the  stem  consequence  of  its  own  act. 
But  in  ourself  is  Fate's  worst  minister : 
There  is  no  wretchedness  like  self-reproach. 

FALSE  APPEARANCES. 

Who,  that  had  looked  on  her  that  mom, 
Could  dream  of  all  her  heart  had  borne  f 
Her  cheek  was  red,  but  who  could  know 
T  was  flushing  with  the  strife  below  T 


Her  eye  was  bright,  but  who  could  tell 
It  shone  with  tears  she  strove  to  qnell  ? 
Her  voice  was  gay,  her  step  was  light. 
And  beaming,  beantifiil,  and  bri^ : 
It  was  as  if  life  could  eoofer 
Nothing  but  happiness  on  her. 
Ah !  who  could  think  that  all  so  lair 
Was  semblance,  and  but  misery  there ! 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW-YORK 

2}:ATI0NAL  medical  SCHOOL. 

Some  Indians  who  went  to  Washington  City  list 
year,  forthe  purpose  of  getting  froni  the  Presdeit 
a  supply  of  blankets  and  rum,  tamed  into  the  first 
apothecary's  shop  tiiey  saw;  natuially  inferring, 
that  the  gaudy  colors  exhibited  by  the  bottles  a 
the  window — the  blues,  and  yellows,  and  leds,  ud 
greens — ^betokened  that  something  comfortable  to 
the  body  was  to  be  had  within.  OnrselTes,  hip- 
pening  to  be  in  New-Tork  a  few  weeks  ago,  stray* 
ing  along  the  streets,  came  upon  a  magnifirei: 
Gothic  edifice,  with  battlements  and  toweia.  (hr 
thoughts  ran  back  to  the  Abbejrs  of  Englaod.  the 
cathedrals  of  Westminster  and  Lincolni—the  tioes 
of  monasteries  and  church  magnificence,  and  tbe 
well-stock6d  larders  of  sleek  and  orthodox  aU)eK&. 
Our  aboriginal  friends  were  not  more  surprised,  ii 
the  result  of  their  Washington  adrentore,  thac  ve 
at  ours  of  New- York, — we  had  haj^oed  opoQ  a 
nest  of  Doctors, — ^were  in  the  land  of  Calomel  ani 
Jalap,  in  the  very  region  and  shadow  of  pesdcs. 
and  pill-boxes,  and  purging.  We  had  lighted  opca 
the  University,  in  the  act  of  organiaing  an  extes* 
sive  Medical  School. 

The  doctors  are  a  curious  and  also  a  reiy  vc-r* 
thy  race.  Apart  from  their  more  serioos  task  of 
watching  the  approaches  of  sickness,  it  is  tbrj 
office  to  disguise  the  effluvia  of  nauaeoos  dru^ 
with  the  odors  of  India,  and  give  to  the  draogiit  t<t 
epeom  salts,  the  coloring  of  the  rose.  The  i^ 
object  of  their  lives  is  to  give  pleasure  to  the  i 
neighbors, — Whence,  whatever  can  gratify  the  ere. 
the  smell,  the  taste,  or  any  of  the  senses,— vhi:- 
ever  can  abate  sorrow,  or  take  away  pain,  or  bne^^ 
delight  out  of  affliction,  is  to  them  a  legilimaie  ab- 
ject of  study.  It  is,  therefore,  as  little  as  ve  o- 
professional  people  can  do,  to  express  our  coosnis- 
lations  when  any  piece  of  good  fortune  ha|iptf 
to  the  fraternity. 

A  step  has  been  taken  by  one  of  the  leadiof  b* 
stitutions  of  learning  in  the  North — the  UniTeisrr 
of  New- York — which  appears  to  us  to  cooatitBt 
an  epoch  in  the  cause  of  medical  edacaiioB  ia  iV 
United  States.  First  rate  medical  schw^eaBa:^ 
exist  in  little  villages ;  but  in  a  city  like  New- York. 
which  with  its  environs,  contains  almost  a  h^  ^ 
million  of  souls ;  where  hom  its  extensire  eooBC* 
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ial  relations,  men  from  all  countries  are  found ; 
here  all  the  conditions  of  life,  from  the  most 
rincelj  affluence  to  the  most  squalid  poverty,  and 
i:3eases  of  all  tjrpes  and  every  character,  are  to  be 
let  with  daily,  and  hospitals  are  crowded  on  each 
tber,  a  great  medical  institution  may  go  into  efiec- 
ive  action.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  strong  temptation 
rhere  local  means  thus  abound,  to  surround  these 
istitotions  with  local  ties.  But  the  genius  of  our 
eople  JB  impatient  of  such  restraints ;  it  demands 
( oar  overgrown  Atlantic  towns,  to  throw  open 
heir  advantages  for  the  good  of  the  distant  coun- 
rj;  it  demands  that  the  control,  and  401  honors, 
jid  emoluments  of  institutions,  which  thus  by  ac- 
ideDt  possess  superiority,  shall  neither  be  confined 
lor  local,  bat  free  and  open  to  deserving  men  of 
irery  state,  even  the  most  distant.  We  are  glad 
0  see  that  New- York  has  stood  forward  in  this 
natter,  and  has  laid  the  foundations  not  of  a  State, 
iQt  of  a  National  Institution. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit,  of  which  we  have 
«eo  speaking,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  pre- 
«nt  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
he  University.  The  ceremonial  was  at  once  sim- 
k  aod  imposing.  After  a  beautiful  and  appro- 
»nate  prayer  had  been  made  by  Dr.  Mason,  the 
?Tofes8or  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,— Ge- 
(ERAL  Tallhadoe,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
ipeoed  the  business  of  the  evening  with  an  ad- 
Iress,  in  which  he  detailed  the  origin  and  progress 
)f  the  University ;  the  relations  of  the  Legislature 
0  it,  and  its  present  prosperous  condition.  Sub- 
icriptions  to  the  amount  of  almost  $200,000  have 
)t:en  made  for  it.  It  enjoys  in  addition,  an  annual 
rnnt  of  $6000  from  the  State.  Some  of  its  pro- 
essor&hips  have  been  endowed.  Within  the  last 
vo  years,  the  number  of  its  students  has  increased 
ilmost  seven-fold ;  and  in  its  preparatory  school, 
ikere  are  about  four  hundred  boys. 

After  the  act  of  inauguration,  and  the  introduc- 
ion  of  the  Medical  Faculty  to  the  other  Faculties 
>f  the  University, — an  imposing  ceremony, — all 
^e  professional  corps  being  in  their  academical 
'fcsses ;— an  elaborate  and  eloquent  address  was 
toa'ie  by  Dr.  Granville  S.  Patlison,  the  Professor 
>1  Anatomy.  He  showed  that  the  constitution  of 
iiis  department  of  the  University,  was  formed  upon 
principles  which  placed  the  Faculty  in  a  free  and 
infetlered  condition,— that  the  Council  had,  wilh- 
>at  reserve,  conunitted  the  entire  management  and 
ontrol  into  the  hands  of  the  Faculty,— a  piece  of 
nfonnatioQ  which  elicited  warm  appbiuse  from  the 
wdience,  many  of  whom  were  medical  men ;  ahd 
pJjysicians  delight  to  see  the  dignity  of  their  own 
?iofession  asserted.  He  also  dwelt  on  the  advan- 
tiges  of  New- York,  as  a  locality  for  such  a  school ; 
showing  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the 
expenses  incident  on  education  there,  are  less  than 
in  most  other  cities.  Excellent  boarding  for  exam- 
ple may  be  had,  as  low  as  $2.60  per  week.     He 


exhibited  the  physical  means  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear,  for  the  purposes  of  instruction ;  the  exten- 
sive museums,  &q«,  that  had  been  already  collected. 
Founded  on  principles  of  the  broadest  liberality, 
and  holding  forth  to  the  whole  profession  all  the 
advantages  it  possesses,  he  appealed  for  its  support, 
not  alone  to  the  State  of  New- York,  but  to  all  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

The  University  Edifice  is,  probably,  the  finest 
structure  of  the  kind  on  this  continent.  **  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  carefully  selected,  with  a 
view  to  durability.  Its  front  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet,  and  the  sides  one  hundred  feet  each. 
Through  its  whole  length,  and  in  all  the  stories,  it 
is  divided  by  a  passage  way  eight  feet  wide, — a 
tesselated  or  chequered  pavement  of  alternate 
squares  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  great 
door  of  entrance,  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  opens 
into  a  hall  twenty-eight  feet  high,  paved  also  with 
marble,  and  having  a  broad  flight  of  marble  stepsy 
up  to  the  second  story.'' 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
rising  from  the  ceUing  of  the  second  story  to  the 
top,  and  running  through  from  front  to  rear,  is  the 
Gothic  Chapel.  As  a  work  of  art,  this  room  is 
far  in  advance  of  any 'other  in  our  country,  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  painted  architecture  of  the  age  of 
Henry  YII,  the  golden  age  of  that  style.  It  is 
florid  but  not  gaudy,  rich  but  not  overwrought. 
All  the  parts  are  bold,  prominent,  and  dignified. 
It  carries  the  spectator  back  three  or  four  centuries ; 
and  nothing  reminds  him  of  the  present,  but  the 
arms  of  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the  city,  displayed 
on  the  flat  of  the  ceiling.  The  great  window  in 
the  west  end,  is  twenty-four  by  fifty  feet,  glazed 
with  painted  and  stained  glass.  The  centre  of  the 
head  of  this  window,  is  filled  with  a  subject,  on 
which  three  of  the  greatest  painters  have  proved 
their  skill, — ^the  Archangel  Michael  binding  Satan. 
West  painted  this  subject  fur  the  chapel  of  King** 
College — this  is  copied  from  Guido.'* 

In  this  noble  chapel,  the  public  ceremonials  of 
the  University  take  place ;  it  was  here  that  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  was  inaugurated.  A  youth, 
from  one  of  our  distant  states,  who  shall  hereafter 
repair  to  this  great  institution,  and  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  Council  his  physician^s  degree,  will 
find  himself  transported  back  to  the  realities  of 
times,  which  elsewhere  among  us  he  will  see  pic- 
tured only  in  the  scenery  of  romances,  or  among 
the  records  of  history.  And,  surely,  there  are 
few  things  that  tend  so  much  to  cultivate  and  adorn 
the  heart,  as  remembrances  such  as  these ;  the 
days  of  the  Middle  Aobs,  are  to  us  the  days  of 
Love,  and  Chivalry,  and  Honor ;  they  bring  back 
to  us  the  occupations  and  deeds  of  our  forefathers ; 
the  tournament  and  the  tilt-match,  the  vows  of  the 
Crusader,  and  the  victories  of  the  Black  Prince. 
It  was  in  temples  such  as  this,  with  its  fretted 
aisles,  its  party-colored  sunrays  stealing  through 
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the  painted  windows ;  its  distant  ceiling  returning 
the  deep-toned  music  of  the  organ,  that  our  ances- 
tors marked  off  the  distincti^  epochs  of  their 
lives,  and  commenced  their  professional,  their  pub- 
lic or  private  career. 

The  University  Edifice  and  its  appliances,  have 
already  cost  considerably  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  dollars.  Besides  its  own  library,  it 
contains  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society, 
which  is  rich  in  works  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  of  the  kind  in  America.  For  the 
Medical  Department,  a  separate  building  has  been 
provided,  close  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  Broadway, 
and  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  city ;  the 
cost  of  its  erection  was  over  $100,000.  It  ex- 
poses a  noble  front  of  gray  granite,  with  pillars  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  In  this  building,  every 
thing  is  provided  for  carrying  on  medical  educa- 
tion on  an  effective  and  extensive  scale ;  it  has  two 
theatres  for  the  use  of  the  lecturers ;  in  one,  the 
seats  are  arranged  in  semicircles,  and  accomoda^ 
tions  afforded  for  almost  one  thousand  persons; 
the  other  is  arranged  in  an  octagonal  form.  The 
dissecting  rooms  are  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  usual  accom- 
paniments of  rooms  for  museums,  collections  of 
philosophical  instruments,  &c.,  which  are  fast 
filling  up ;  among  these  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
the  museum  of  one  of  the  Professors,  Dr.  Mott, 
remarkable  for  being  mainly  a  collection  from  the 
operations  performed  by  that  distinguished  surgeon ; 
a  museum,  therefore,  of  which  all  Americans  should 
be  proad. 

With  advantages  of  this  kind,  not  in  prospect 
but  in  actual  possession — equipped  therefore  com- 
pletely— so  far  as  physical  materiel  goes,  this  in- 
stitution passes  in  a  few  weeks  into  operation. 
Now  there  are  some  points  in  its  constitution, 
which  commend  it  at  once  to  the  good-will  of  the 
profession  throughout  the  Union;  there  are  no 
narrow  local  feelings  about  it.  A  vacancy  in  any 
of  its  Professorships,  cannot  be  filled  except  after 
giving  three  months  notice  in  the  newspapers,  in 
order  that  Physicians  residing  in  the  distant  states 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  come  forward  as  can- 
didates; from  among  these,  the  Faculty,  whose 
whole  prospects  are  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prize,  and  whose  self-interest,  therefore,  impels 
them  to  select  that  man  who  can  best  discharge  the 
duties  required,  nominate  one,  and  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  University  rests  the  appointing  power. 

The  Council  of  the  University,  in  thus  tho- 
roughly identifying  the  interests  of  the  school  with 
the  self-interests  of  its  professors,  and  making  each 
depend  on  the  other,  have  acted  with  great  wisdom. 
To  the  Faculty  is  committed  entirely,  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  affairs,  both  pecuniary  and 
otherwise ;  if  the  enterprize  fails,  it  is  their  fault ; 
if  it  succeeds  it  is  their  gain.     They  are  not  fet- 


tered by  a  solitary  restriction ;  nor  is  the  muage- 
ment  of  affairs  left,  as  is  too  often  the  cue  in  the 
colleges  of  our  country,  to  a  board  of  geDtlemeo 
coming  together  once  or  twice  a  year,  knowing  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  the  institution  of  which  they  bie 
charge. 

There  can  he  no  better  guarantee  of  the  blxnl 
principles  which  have  presided  at  the  ohcio  of 
this  institution,  and  which  are  to  guide  its  de^Ofiiej 
hereafter,  than  is  presented  to  ub  in  the  list  of  its 
first  Faculty.  We  there  recognize  the  duqb  of 
men  wl^^^ve  taught  in  the  leading  scbooij  of 
Americ^Sh  Europe, — not  alone  in  New- York. 
but  some  in  South  Carolina,  or  in  onrown  Virpjua, 
or  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  loi- 
versity  of  London ;  natives  of  all  puts  of  tbe 
Union,  and  from  foreign  countries;  a  Connci]  lesd- 
ing  to  France,  to  hasten  home  the  most  distia- 
guished  surgeon  that  America  has  e? er  piDdncedt 
to  take  a  part  in  this  national  eoterpriie;  tk« 
things  are  to  us  a  sufiicient  guarantee,  that  do  nig- 
gard principles  are  likely  to  have  svaj;  and  tliii 
this  University  is  not  intended  alone  for  the  City  or 
the  State  of  New- York,  but  throws  open  at  ooce  all 
its  advantages  to  every  part  of  the  Union. 

There  are  advantages  which  a  yooih  from  tfce 
country  may  obtain  by  a  residence  of  a  fcwmoBtfes 
in  that  city.  There  alone  does  he  witness  s&J 
become  familiar  with  the  habits  of  men  vbo  an 
crowded  together  in  dense  masses,— men  of  sB 
countries,  and  colors,  and  conditions,— be  seft 
the  workings  of  commerce  on  the  great  sfal«- 
slips  crowded  with  fleets  of  mcrchantmea,-^^ 
streets  of  banking  houses.  Each  week  the  seaai- 
ship  bringing  across  the  Atlantic,  the  news&w 
Europe  and  Asia  .—-he  learns  bow  civiliic^i  ^ 
and  nations  are  bound  up  together,  how  iDsignificM' 
events  in  foreign  parts  exhibit  reactions  here;  v^ 
how  events  which  he  would  have  passed  lign^y 
over  here,  bring  about  striking  results  abioni.  la 
the  midst  of  an  almost  mfinity  of  meretniik  ^ 
fairs  that  are  going  on  in  this  market-hoose  cf  tbe 
Union,  he  witnesses  aU  the  bitterness  of  polifi* 
strifes, — all  the  energy  of  partisanship,  sod  ^  ^' 
mosities  of  hatred.  In  the  bostle  of  poiitid  a^ 
mercantile  affairs  in  this  City  of  Adfentorers,  be 
sees  the  gloamings  of  the  better  part  of  oaio- 
ture, — religious  institutions  of  all  kinds,-«horf ^ 
on  which  millions  have  been  spent  in  decorawos." 
charitable  institutions,— and  the  wealth  thai  ^ 
been  gained  by  individual  enterprise,  dedicaad 
to  the  uses  of  public  charity  and  dcroiioc-io' 
nTow- York  is  as  well  the  focus  of  our  religio«&^ 
of  our  business  operations,— it  is  not  aloa* 
hand,  it  is  also  the  heart  of  the  Union.  Aad^ 
this  is  knowledge  of  that  practical  kind,  that  i^« 
to  expand  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  brinpPP*^ 
into  connexion  with,  and  laying  open  »  ^ 
interior  machinery  of  society,-thc  neiw^^ 
which  an  overgrown  city  operates  os  the  di3» 
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conunanities,  and  the  infloences  it  exerts  whether 
for  good  or  eril,  on  society  at  large. 

When  ve  remember  the  control  which  is  ex- 
erted by  physicians  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
reside,  it  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable  importance, 
that  OQ  ail  these  topics  they  should  be  well  in- 
formed. It  were  indeed  no  small  advantage,  were 
tbey  able  not  only  to  avert  the  results  of  individual 
calamity,  bat  also  to  give  an  enlightened  counsel 
to  public  opinion  on  public  affairs. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  that  we  regard  with  plea- 
sore  the  foandation  of  this  new  InstitMlKi.  Speak- 
ing as  mere  literary  men,  its  fine  Vudings  and 
splendid  apartments,  are  the  least  part  of  its  ad- 
TiQtages;— it  is  true,  that  the  instruction  and  in- 
formatioa  which  these  doctors  will  give,  like  the 
pills  they  sometimes  prescribe,  will  be  none  the  less 
effectual  in  their  operation,  because  they  are  gilded. 
Bot  with  commanding  professional  advantages  of 
a  local  character,  and  an  able  body  of  instructors, 
«e  perceive  that  there  is  beyond  all  this  an  inci- 
dental benefit,  which  is  of  general  interest  to  our 
coantry  at  large.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Faculty  ; 

Hon.  Theodore  Freh'nghuysen,  Chancdhr  of  the  Unhersity. 
Valentine  Mott,  If.  D.  Ptofnnr  of  Surgtry. 
GiuriUe  Sharp  Pattison,  M.  D.  Pnfe»nrof  Anatmty. 
John  ReTcre,  M.  D.  Jt*rof.  of  Theory  mnd  PraeOeo  of  Medicine, 
Martyo  Payne,  M.  D.  Prof,  of  InstituUe  and  Materia  Medico. 
Oaoning  S.  Bedford,  M.  D.  Profeeeor  of  ObtUtrice. 
John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.  Profueor  of  Chemistry  f  and  Secretary 
to  the  Faetdty. 

The  School  opens  during  the  last  week  in  Octo- 
ber next.  With  extensive  hospital  arrangements;  the 
means  of  giving  chemical  instruction  efficiently, — 
aniscoms,— chemical  apparatus, — access  to  public 
libraries,— all  the  materiel  of  a  well  appointed  Medi- 
cal School  amply  provided, — a  faculty  carefully  se- 
lected from  all  parts  of  the  world, — arrangements 
made  for  boarding  several  hundred  students,  at 
r^tes  less  than  could  have  been  supposed ;  the  fees 
for  the  courses  of  lectures  low, — ^the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  superfluity  beyond  example.  Added  to  all 
^iSf  the  allurements  of  that  great  city,— its  re- 
sources for  mental  recreation  and  improvement, — 
it3  Lyceums  and  learned  societies, — ^its  mercantile 
uid  political  relations, — its  ships, — ^Its  manufac- 
toes,— the  intense  activity  that  pervades  its  socie- 
y,— -the  broad  ocean,  that  field  of  enterprise  and 
wealth ;  with  all  the  novel  scenes  it  brings  before 
hose  who  come  from  remote  inland  places, — ^must 
nake  this,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  an  insti- 
Qtion  of  favorite  resort,  for  young  physicians. 
So  much  for  our  Northern  adventure.  Now  let 
IS  draw  a  few  remarks  from  it.  Any  of  our 
eadeis  will  perceive  that  we  hail  the  progress  of 
cience  in  whatever  part  of  the  Union  it  may  take 
•lace ;  but  though  we  delight  to  see  the  North  or  the 
V  est  advancing  in  these  things,  we  love  our  own 
'i^Giwik  more!  In  the  City  of  New-York,  we 
ave  sketched  an  institution  of  overwhelming  in- 
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fluence  springing  up,  under  the  direct  patronage  of 
the  Legislature,  and  carried  into  operation  by  the 
wealth  and  pow6r  of  that  cityi— «n  institution  which 
will  assuredly  assume  the  aspect  of  a  National 
one.  Now,  let  us  look  at  home.  Have  we  no  insti- 
tutions which  might  be  brought  forward  in  generous 
emulation  of  this  \  Are  there  no  Medical  Schools 
in  Virginia  1*^is  there  none  in  this  City  which 
might  receive  the  fostering  care  of  our  own  Legis- 
lature 1  How  is  it  with  our  Colleges  f  Are  there 
none  that  deserve  that  the  government  should  carry 
them  through  their  difficulties,  and  place  them 
safe  from  the  calamities  of  disastrous  times  ?  We 
have  seen  what  Now- York  has  done, — ^it  becomes 
Virginia  to  imitate  her  example. 


WYOMING  VALLEY. 

The  Sosquehannab— bcidents  of  Travel— The  Lost  Tra- 
veller— The  Captive  Maid. 

BY    ERASTU6     BROOKS. 

The  American  tourist,  fond  of  the  beautiful  it 
scenery,  the  wonderful  in  creation,  and  the  interest- 
ing in  history,  may  find  enough  to  gratity  his  eyes, 
and  occupy  his  attention  for  the  brief  life  allotted 
to  him,  without  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
marvels  of  beauty,  skill,  or  romance.  More  is 
known  of  the  antiquity  of  the  old  world  than  of  the 
new,  and  yet  our  countrymen  seek  to  know  more 
of  other  lands  than  of  their  own.  We  seek  oat 
new  lands  with  an  earnestness  bordering  open  en- 
thusiasm, forgetting  that  if  books  hate  not  guided 
the  footsteps  of  the  American  traveller  to  the  new 
and  beautiful  in  our  midst,  that  they  are  still  here. 
We  are  not  sure  that  more  of  our  countrymen,  who 
travel  for  pleasure  merely,  have  not  seen  the  clas- 
sic vale  of  Thessaly  than  the  far  more  extended 
and  much  more  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming.  Our 
poets  look  to  the  Thracian  bards  and  Thracian  land 
for  the  fathers  of  Poetry  and  the  home  of  poets. 
A  little  tract  of  land  in  Greece  lives  forever  in  the 
memory  of  the  people,  preserving  its  locality  and 
its  history,  because  the  tomb  of  Orpheus  is  there, 
and  minstrels  of  every  age  and  clime  choose  to 
render  homage  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  The 
country  of  Boetia,  enclosed  by  the  familiar  moun- 
tains of  Helicon,  Parnassus,  and  Citheron,  with  a 
history  not  unlike  that  of  the  valley  of  blood  and 
beauty  in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  is  oflener  vi- 
sited by  us,  than  a  spot  within  our  almost  daily 
reach,  far  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  every  way 
more  interesting  to  be  remembered.  Why,-— we 
speak  to  our  poets, — should  Helicon  be  sacred  to 
Apollo,  and  not  the  mountains  that  stretch  all  along 
our  land  ?  The  grove  of  the  muses  is  at  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  fountain  sacred  to 
the  muses  flows  at  its  base,  and  there  were  they 
placed,  because  of  the  purity  of  the  mountain  air, 
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the  fertility  of  the  yalley  beneath,  the  plenty  of  its 
waters,  and  the  abundance  of  its  shades.  Poets, 
too,  have  peopled  Pamassas  with  Aities,  and  given 
them  water  irom  the  Castalian  fount,  oracular 
priests  to  be  consulted,  spirits  to  be  refreshed,  ca- 
Tems  for  nymphs  to  dwell  in.  And  why  should  not 
story  and  song, — ^we  need  no  mere  romance, — for 
we  have  history  without  it, — bring  to  life  and  re- 
membrance things  dead  or  forgotten  among  us. 
Enclosed  on  all  sides  like  the  Boetian  country  is 
the  Tale  of  Wyoming.  The  Valley  itself,  as  you 
look  down  upon  it  from  the  elcTations  on  either 
side  of  the  majestic  and  graceful  Susquehannah, 
which  flows  through  its  centre,  realizes  the  de- 
scription of  that  river  large,  ^*  Southward  through 
which  Eden  went,"  watering  the  garden  with  many 
a  rill.  I  was  at  Wyoming  upon  a  Sabbath  day  in 
the  present  month  of  June.  A  Sabbath  day  still- 
ness reigned  in  the  Valley.  A  quiet  tranquillity 
rested  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  stillness 
upon  the  waters.  There  was  beauty  every  where 
for  the  stranger^s  eye.  I  stood  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  and  sat  upon  the  borders  of  the  river,  and 
truly  was  each  place  **  a  happy  rural  seat  of  vari- 
ous view."    Boon  nature 

"  Poar'd  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain. 
Both  where  the  morning  san  first  warmly  smote 
The  open  field,  and  where  the  nnpierced  shade 
Imbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers," 

her  flowers,  and  groves,  and  trees,  and  fruits,  and 
every  thing  beautiful  to  the  sense  of  sight  or  smell. 

In  the  few  journeyings  I  have  taken  through  my 
own  land,  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  the  most  attractive  spot  I  have  visited. 
Of  scenery  there  is  every  conceivable  variety,  from 
the  rugged  mountain  and  lofty  forest,  still  inhabited 
by  the  wolf  and  the  deer  and  the  bear,  to  the  peace- 
ful valley  wliich  sleeps  below,  seemingly  like  the 
dead  to  know  no  waking  here,  or  like  the  noble 
stream  that  flows  onward,  waking,  it  would  seem, 
at  the  dawn  of  creation,  to  rest  no  more  until  chaos 
comes  again  in  the  destruction  of  the  world.  There 
is  mountain  and  river,  valley  and  hill-side,  and  all 
is  hallowed  ground.  The  red  man  and  the  white 
man  have  here  fought  foot  to  foot,  and  men  of  one 
form  and  faith  and  baptism  have  been  armed,  the 
one  against  the  other,  in  civil  and  deadly  strife. 

The  valley  is  indeed  a  great  sepulchre, — a  grave- 
yard watered  with  tears,  and  sprinkled  with  blood. 
The  bones  of  some  of  the  victims  there  sacrificed 
are  yet  seen,  gathered  up  by  the  surviving  chil- 
dren, and  exhibited  as  the  precious  relics  of  a  no- 
ble parentage.  Of  the  history  of  Wyoming,  vo- 
lumes have  been,  and  may  yet  be  written,  of  interest 
to  any  reader.  It  was  the  scene  of  strife  and  blood 
between  the  settlers  of  Connecticut  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  it  was  the  hallowed  spot  of  missionary  en- 
terprise and  devotion;  the  Moravians  and  the 
United  Brethren  were  here  engaged  in  the  ardu- 


ous but  pious  labor  of  making  known  the  anknova 
God,  whom  the  Aborigines  of  the  land  ignoraotij 
worshipped.  The  spirit  of  Loyalism  prevailed  here 
as  it  prevailed  no  where  else  in  the  ColoDies— and 
with  the  shouts  that  often  went  up  for  *'  George 
the  Third,"  ascended  prayers  that  the  British  lioa 
might  be  brought  to  cower  beneath  the  young  £t- 
gle  of  the  New  World.  No  place  suffered  » 
much  as  Wyoming  did  before,  sabeeqneot,  at  dar- 
ing the  Revolution.  The  troops  which  west  forth 
to  do  service  in  the  struggles  for  indepeodeoce 
were  the  bju^t  of  the  brave ;  at  home,  ahrad, 
wherever  tHf  were,  and  they  were  whenTet  duty 
called  them,  they  fell  like  leaves  in  October.  Ro- 
mance, or  reality,  or  both,  has  made  Wyominf  tie 
spot  where  Catharioe  Montoor  or  Qneen  Esiki 
played  the  Hecate  of  the  night  in  a  scene  Uoodkr 
than  that  wherein  '*  Glamis  murdered  sleep,  w) 
Cawder  slept  no  more.*^ 

The  sleeping  and  the  dead  were  oftea  pietioes. 
The  eye  of  childhood,  that  "  feared  a  {oi^  devil 
in  the  savage,"  found  the  q>ear  deep-laid  is  the 
bosom  of  a  father,  and  the  transfixed  arrow  vhicii 
had  wounded  or  killed  as  dear  a  friead.  Tbe  his- 
tory of  Wyoming  is  indeed  a  tale  of  blood,  thmsh- 
out.  Incident  foUows  incident,  in  quick  nceessiin. 
To-day  there  is  a  peaceful  settlement  in  a  qatettnl 
beautiful  valley,  shut  out  by  nature  ilroffl  aH  tk 
world  beside, — ^the  earth  is  made  rich  in  its  pr^ 
ducts  by  the  labor  of  the  Pioneer,  who  there  aefb 
his  new  home.  To-morrow  comes,  and  whco  ibfl 
grain  is  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  the  reapers  befj 
their  harvest,  death  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witci 
stalks  in.  The  song  of  the  bird  ia  changed  for  (he 
yell  of  the  savage, — ^the  ploughshare  and  the  p- 
ning  hook  become  again  the  sword  and  the  spar; 
the  belt  of  wampum  and  the  cahunet  of  poc^* 
emblems  of  sworn  friendship,  have  lost  their  pov^^ 
and  the  council  now  is  the  council  for  wu.  A 
massacre  succeeds,  and  blood  will  hare  Uood,^ 
men  civilized  as  with  men  barbarian. 

Thus  fell  at  Wyoming  the  brave  chieftain  Tee- 
dyuscung,  a  victim  to  the  white  man's  lieacheiy; 
and  dearly  was  his  life  paid  for.  Agsioi  X^  ^ 
Wyoming  the  scene  of  an  insurgent  anny.  ^ 
white  men  acting  like  demons,  and  instigated  « 
the  devil,  it  would  seem,  to  destroy  all  who  ctf? 
within  their  reach.  It  is,  at  another  lime,  tl« sta^e 
for  acting  the  darkest  drama  of  religioos  i^ 
cism — at  another,  the  spot  where  Yankees  fna 
Connecticut  are  found  besieging  Pennsylwuiiaj' 
claiming  the  same  soil,  and  where  again  Peoosr'' 
vanians  are  seen  skirmishing  with  Yankees,  t» 


having  their  forts,  commanders,  ammanitioov 
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that  belonged  to  civil  warfare  and  murder.  MJsy 
and  interesting  are  the  tales  of  olden  time,  7^^ 
you  by  the  few  survivors  who  took  part  »  |p^ 
early  struggles.  In  some  instances,  particuUnT  12 
the  last  great  sacrifice  of  1778,  whole  fainfli»'^ 
cut  down.     Every  man  in  that  terrible  carB»g« 
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rushed  with  eagerness  to  the  field,  bat  alas !  few 
letaned.  Widows  and  orphans  were  made  in  scores. 
The  son  that  rose  upon  a  large  and  happy  fiuonily, 
siiok  to  rest  with  not  one  left  to  tell  the  tale  of 
death.  Five  sons  and  sons-in-law  there,  went 
into  the  field  buoyant  with  hope,  and  not  one  re- 
turoed  aiire.  Five  brothers  and  two  brothers-in- 
law  obeyed  the  same  snmmons,  and  fought  like  the 
Spartans  at  the  pass,  until  all  save  one  were  dead. 
Fiction  here  can  add  nothing  to  truth,  for  truth  re- 
reals  a  record  which  almost  startles  belief.  The 
fuDoaa  Mohawk  Brandt  was  here,  and  whether  or 
not  a  leader  in  the  last  and  bloodie«l^«ngagement, 
is  yet  a  matter  of  controTersy, — though  probably 
he  was  not  there.  Campbell,  however,  placed  him 
there,— 

M —  The  foe,  the  monster  Brandt, 

With  all  his  howling,  desolating  band." 

I  will  do  no  such  Tiolence  to  the  good  taste  and 
jadgment  of  my  readers,  as  to  reject  the  tale  of 
massacre  and  love  so  beautifully  told  in  the  "  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming."  The  "Happy  Valley"  of 
Rasselas,  is  a  story  of  fiction,  into  which  Johnson, 
with  his  charming  power  of  description,  has  breath- 
ed, as  it  were,  the  breath  of  life.  It  will  live  as 
loog  as  Wyoming  lives, — as  long  as  books  are  read, 
or  the  mind  exists ; — but  it  is  after  all  a  tale  of  fic- 
tion, to  be  seen  only  in  the  mind's  eye,  while  the 
Valley  upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  re- 
mains to  be  seen  and  admired  by  every  passing 
traveller.  There  is  real  beauty  there,— that  speak- 
ing poetry  of  Nature  that  puts  **  tongues  in  trees," 
and  "sermons  in  stones,"  and  "books  in  the  run- 
ning brooks," — that  awakens  the  latent  fire  within, 
and  again  quenches  by  its  subdued  pathos,  the  spi- 
rit that  sometimes  burns  like  a  consuming  flame. 
The  Hesperian  fables  are  here  made  true,  in  groves 
which  have 

**  Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  dovms  and  flocks 

Grazing  the  tender  herb. 

Or  pahny  hillock,  or  the  flowing  lamp 

Where  some  irriguous  valley,  spreads  her  store ; 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn,  the  rose." 

The  river  is  as  beautiful  as  the  lake  described  by 
MiltoD,  whose  murmuring  waters  fell  down  into  the 
^st  garden  from  the  slope  lulls  to  "  the  fringed 
hank,  with  m3rrtle  crowned."    Here,  as  there, 

**  The  birds  their  choir  apply  ;  airs,  vefaal  airs. 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attnne 
The  trembling  leaves." 

I  have  said  enough,  perhaps,  to  make  Wy.oming 
mteresting  to  the  reader,  who  has  forgotten  or  ne- 
ver looked  into  its  history,  or  never  seen  its  beau- 
ties. It  is,  as  Campbell  hath  painted  it,  though  he 
nerer  saw  it,  "  fair  Wyoming,"  and  "  delightful 
Wyoming."  The  poet  of  another  land,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  strong  imagination,  has  hardly  equalled 
the  reality  of  this  beautiful  spot,  where  once,  as  he 
has  song, 


u, 


beneath  its  skies 


The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do, 
Bat  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities. 
Or  skim,  perchance,  the  lake  with  light  canoe, 
From  mom  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew, 
With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  forests  brown, 
Her  comely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew." 

When,  I  ask,  by  our  own  poets,  may  this  spot, 
which  should  be  the  home  of  the  American  muses, 
become  hallowed  and  inspired  1  When  next  the 
story  of  Wyoming  is  told,  and  its  beauties  written 
in  verse,  let  it  be  by  an  American,  and  not  an  Eng- 
lish, poet.  It  is  not  exclusive,  but  it  is  holy  ground; 
and  a  countryman  cannot  but  be  mortified  that  it 
lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  rather  for  what 
the  stranger  has  said  than  for  what  has  been  said 
or  done  by  those  bound  to  keep  its  incidents  for 
ever  alive.  The  traveller  who  may  not  lisp  in 
numbers,  or  speak  the  written  language  of  poetry, 
but  who  can  feel  deep  laid  in  the  heart  the  impres- 
sions of  beauties  to  which  his  tongue  refuses  utter- 
ance, may  find  here  all  that  is  interesting  in  histo- 
rical remembrance,  or  beautiful  in  charming  scenery. 

It  is  but  a  short  week  since,  looking  down  upon 
the  river  at  evening  time,  I  saw  before  me,  and  to 
the  life,  the  scene  which  the  poet  of  Wyoming  had 
painted,— 


<4 


the  solitary  star 


Flashed  in  the  darkening  firmament  of  June, 
When  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour  full  soon, 
Ineffable,  which  I  may  not  portray." 

Ambitious  of  no  other  fame  than,  as  a  poor  pio- 
neer, to  lead  the  way  where  others  may  travel  with 
more  honor  to  themselves  and  profit  to  their  coun- 
try, let  US  go  to  the  Susquehannah,  leaving  to  them 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  its  story  and  its  beauties, 
the  fair  plain  and  the  blue  mountains  that  skirt  it 
on  all  sides. 

The  useful  is  happily  blended  with  the  beautiful 
in  the  whole  Valley  of  this  river.  The  hills  and 
mountains  that  tower  aloft  along  the  borders  of 
the  stream,  yield  of  that  rich  abundance  found 
beneath,  as  well  as  upon,  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  face  of  nature,  too,  is  not  only  fair  to  the  eye, 
but  fruitful  to  the  husbandman.  To  crown  all,  a 
dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  next  to  the  valley,  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon,  is  scattered  here  and  there,  not 
only  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  all  along 
the  State.  The  trees  of  America !  A  true  poet 
would  make  nature  melody  itself  in  singing  to  their 
praise.  They  tell  you  of  trees  in  the  old  world, 
but  what  are  they?  We  have  more  in  our  forests, 
than  there  is  in  all  the  world  beside  us,— ^ast  of 
the  Mississippi  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
digenous to  our  soil,  and  which  grow  more  than 
thirty  feet  in  height.  In  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland,  there  is  not  a  score  of  forest  trees, 
and  not  forty  altogether;  while  New- York  and 
Pennsylvania  furnish  many — more  than  half  of 
them  ranking  as  forest  trees,  including  almost 
every  thing  that  grows  in  that  beautiful  country 
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which  lies  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  North 
Sea,  with  Germany  and  Switzerland,  there,  more 
famed  for  what  is  grand  and  fair  in  nature  than  in 
art.  There  are  not  as  many  native  trees  there  as 
yon  may  find  in  a  day^s  ramble  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Sasquehannah.  The  stateliness  and 
beauty  of  the  European  oaks  haye  been  often 
written  of,  but  they  are  as  shrubs  compared  with 
the  oaks  in  our  American  forests.  Not  only  have 
we  the  greater  Tariety  of  trees,  but  nobler  trees  by 
far :  all  from  the  prettier  and  more  delicate  to  the 
more  expansive,  and  every  way  more  noble.  Our 
Cyprus  trees  are  sui  generis, — so  that,  all  in  all, 
sweetest  of  trees,  the  magnolia, — so  the  locust, 
the  catalpa,the  sasafras;  and  so  the  tulip  tree  "  its 
golden  chalice  oft  triumphantly  displays.*'  And 
there  are  others,  too,  which  for  lack  of  knowledge 
I  may  not  name.  Not  among  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons,  even  with  MTingal  and  Ossian  to  re- 
cord the  beauty  there,  would  the  school  of  the 
Druids  have  been  found  had  our  land  been  known 
in  olden  time.  The  forests  here  would  have  been 
a  more  fitting  place  for  the  Druidical  sacrifice,  and 
for  imbibing  the  mysteries  of  that  stem  school — 
the  teachers  of  which  shut  themselves  from  the 
world  known,  to  hold  closer  communion  with  the 
world  unknown. 

From  one  of  the  mountain  sides  that  look  down 
upon  that  sweet  land,  which  gives  beauty  to  the 
shore  and  valley,  you  may  behold  a  scene  like  that 
where  the  Greek  poets  placed  their  forest  deities. 
As  I  gased  from  the  traveller's  rock  there,  with  a 
friend  or  two, — one  admiring  the  scene  because 
*'  home,  sweet  home"  was  there,  and  another,  be- 
cause it  realized  a  bright  anticipation,  which  had 
grown,  as  mine  had,  for  years,  ever  since  I  had 
read  the  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  I  could  not  but  re- 
member of  the  deities  of  the  forest,  which,  fable  tells 
us,  preside  throughout  the  world  over  all  that  is  rural 
in  nature.  The  mountains  near  the  valley,  once, 
it  would  seem,  were  haunted,  not  with  mountain 
nymphs,  it  is  true,  hut  with  those  tangible  ghosts — 
savage  men — so  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
ethereal  spirits  of  the  imagination.  The  Dale  and 
Mead  Nymphs  might  well  have  peopled  the  vaUey 
below;  and  the  bright  and  sparkling  river,  with  the 
trees  of  every  form  and  hue,  from  the  infant  locust 
in  bloom  and  beauty,  to  the  old  oak  that  stretched 
its  limbs  far  upward,  would  have  given  a  congenial 
home  to  the  nymphs  of  the  water  and  the  trees. 
The  Arcadian  God  who  dwelt  upon  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  as  the  Lord  of  the  Forest,  leaning  upon 
his  pastoral  reed,  and  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts, 
might  have  found  here  a  temple  not  made  vrith 
hands,  for  himself  and  his  thousand  attendants. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  bountiful  soil  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  region  of  the  valley—- of  her 
mineral  wealth,  richer,  in  coal  and  iron,  than  mines 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  of  the  charming  scenery  of 
the  Valley.    I  have  added  a  word  now  in  praise 


of  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Susqaehaonsh  riTsr.  WiW 
barre,  a  village  named  from  two  noted  poUtieisQi. 
is  the  centre  of  all  these  attraetions.  It  lin  in  tbe 
bosom  of  the  Valley,  upon  the  borden  of  the  lirer, 
is  a  growing  village,  whose  very  nature  has  bees 
changed  by  the  improvements  which  act  sometiiDe) 
as  innovations  as  well  upon  quiet  natnre,  u  apon 
refined  and  quiet  society.  The  coDtrart  of  a  bhef 
year  or  two,  in  and  about  this  village,  would  be 
painful  to  the  recluse.  Before  the  moantaini  vere 
opened,  to  bring  forth  the  coal  imbedded  wnhia 
them,  or  the  lorest  thinned  by  a  thoosaiid  tvan, 
levelling  the  trees,  and  bearing  them  away  to  ibe 
mills  near  by,  or  tumbling  them  ioto  the  mer.or 
the  canals  dug,  which  made  not  only  States,  bet 
**  broad  armed  ports," — ^seeking  a  muket  in  Balti- 
more, in  Philadelphia,  in  New- York,  on  the  Ohio, 
and  anon  on  Lake  Erie,— the  Valley  was  as  qaiet 
a  dwelling-place  almost  as  the  garden  of  oar  first 
parents. 

The  quiet  there  was  the  peace  of  neariy  the 
whole  half  century  which  succeeded  between  the 
settlement  of  differences  between  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  people  of  Conneeticot,  vto 
made  Wyoming  their  home.  All  is  bosioesa  tod 
bustle  now,  with  no  hope  that  Wyoming  wiH  b« 
again  the  "  lone  valley,"  or  its  "  Indian  hilI»''tlB 
"  Wyoming  of  war  and  crime." 

But,  I  must  leave  the  valley.  They  who  vwH 
see  a  rich  drawing  of  some  of  its  scenery,  ad 
read  a  tale  of  the  early  settlers  thcTC,— half  ficiioB, 
half  truth, — a  story  of  plain,  homespun  life,  of 
strong  character,— of  startling  incident  and  India 
warfare, — may  find  it  in  the  story  of  Mair  Dcr* 
went,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  gifted  «na- 
try-women.  The  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  too, 
will  be  read  with  more  pleasure  than  erer,  liw 
Wyoming  itself  is  visited,  and  its  real  histwr 
known. 

I  left  the  Valley  for  Harrisburg,  on  the  cinal. 
which  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  State,— ro* 
ning  its  whole  distance  along  the  banksof  the  ^<is- 
quehannah,  and  in  no  place  between  town  »w 
town,  a  half  mile  from  the  river.  The  distance  ii 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  scenery  is  ^ 
so  very  beautifiil,— not  equalled,  if  I  may  speak  or 
own  opinion,  by  our  own  beautiful  Hodsoo,-^ 
confession,  which  as  a  New-Yorker,  I  ns^"  ^' 
pected  to  make — never  expecting,  however,  to  see 
river  scenery  more  stupendous  or  more  enchanto?. 
than  that  between  New-Toik  and  Alhtny.  I  «f>^ 
of  beauty  only.  As  a  great  arteiy  of  tiade  md 
commerce,  there  is  bat  one  river  east  of  the  Fsuff 
of  Waters— our  own  Hudson. 

From  the  top  of  the  mountains,  to  the  verge* 
the  river,  there  are  trees,  and  shnihbeiy,  »wi  *^*^ 
and  rocks  hanging  from  the  peaks  abore.  The 
river  has  a  serpentine  course,  and  as  the  etm 
lows  along  its  banks,  in  one  place,— tad  it  is »  W 
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spot  to  look  opoD  &Te  miles  below  Wilkeebarre, — 
the  water  rooB  ioto  the  rirer  and  makes  part  of  the 
greit  highway  to  the  towns  below.  In  many  places 
the  sceoe  appears  like  the  Highlands  of  the  Hud- 
800.  To  relieve  the  frequent  moantain  passes, 
there  are  islands  and  grass-grown  fields,  and  other 
lands  ia  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  For  miles  the 
lirer  is  upon  one  side  of  the  canal  and  the  high 
road  opon  the  other,  with  mountains  above  yon 
npoQ  the  right  and  an  interval  of  land  upon  the 
opposita  shore.  There  are  but  few  settlements 
eren  in  a  half  day*s  journey,  and  none  are  needed 
to  gire  interest  to  the  scenery  or  interest  to  the 
tnvel  The  borders  of  the  river  abound  in  inci- 
deot  as  thrilling  almost  as  that  of  the  border  wars 
of  Scotland. 

The  first  town  of  note  is  Danville, — destined 
ajioQ  to  be  a  great  and  thriving  place,  and  famed 
already  for  its  beds  of  iron,  its  iron  works,  and  for 
rorkiog  iron  with  its  anthracite  furnaces.  We 
stopped  long  enough  to  look  upon  some  of  the 
S0Q8  of  Vulcan  there, — to  peep  into  its  workshops 
ud  gather  a  specimen  or  two  of  iron  from  a  rein 
ost  opened,  purer  and  richer  than  any  before  found, 
ud  yielding  about  seventy  per  cent., — as  plenty 
100,  and  as  accessible  as  rocks  upon  the  rock-bound 
:oast  of  New-England. 

Some  twenty  miles  below  Danville  is  Northum- 
lerlaod,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
owns  of  the  State.  The  marks  of  antiquity  are 
egibly  written  there  upon  the  works  of  nature,  on 
he  moantain  along  the  river,  and  much  more  than 
egibly  upon  the  grave-yards,  the  churches,  and 
he  dwellings.  It  is  a  place  worth  a  day's  obser- 
ation^for  its  scenery  and  for  its  history.  The 
labitation,  the  church,  the  grave  of  Dr.  Priestly, 
ire  there.  I  visited  them  all,  and  loving  as  I  do 
be  grave-yard  inscriptions,  which  tell  so  suroma- 
ily,  io  a  short  epitaph,  of  the  brevity  and  incidents 
f  life,  I  sat  long  enough  upon  the  tomb  of  the  di- 
ioe,  respected  and  beloved  yet  by  so  many  of  his 
isciples,  to  remember  the  record  of  the  tomb- 
tooe.    It  is  of  plain  marble,  erected 

"To  the  memory  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Priestly, 
Vho  departed  this  life  on  the  6th  of  February,  1804. 
Anno  i£tati8,  LXXI.'* 

Beneath  is  written  a  simple,  but  pious  record, 
hich  says : 

"  Aetom  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  I>ord  hath 
'aU  boantifnlly  with  thee.  I  will  lay  roe  down  in  peace, 
id  sleep  until  1  awake  on  the  morning  of  my  resurrection.'* 

Beside  the  husband,  in  the  close  affinity  of  kin- 
red  sonls,  rests  the  body  of  the  wife,  who  died  in 
eptember,  1796.  The  record  there  told  is  that 
ntten  in  the  good  book,  which  says : 

"God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes,  and 
^re  ihall  be  no  more  death,  neither  ahall  there  be  any 
ore  pain,  for  the  fonner  things  have  passed  away.** 


Priestly,  his  family  and  their  followers  of  the 
same  faith,  alone,  I  believe,  sleep  in  the  same 
grave-yard.  The  dwelling  places  of  the  dead 
seemed  as  many  as  the  public  places  of  worship. 
The  impression  left  was  rather  a  painful  than  a 
pleasant  one.  Why  must  sects  and  parties,  men 
of  differing  creeds  alive,  be  walled  in,  the  one  from 
the  other,  when  death  has  given  them  but  that 
common  receptacle — ^the  grave, — which  knows  no 
change  till  the  spirit  leaving  its  dusty  element  be- 
low flees  away  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  or  none 
but  that  quicker  crumbling  of  the  body  to  the  dust 
and  ashes  of  earth  which  comes  from  the  quicker 
decay  of  a  more  destroying  disease.  Northumber- 
land has  this  distinction,  and  it  has  grown  up  with 
the  settlement  of  the  town.  I  looked  into  two  of 
these  grave-yards,  and  in  that  one  where  Priestly 
was  buried  found  the  graves  strewed  with  flowers. 
The  graves  of  the  more  aged  and  young  were  all 
bedecked  with  roses,  and  their  bloom  and  beauty, 
life  and  freshness,  spoke  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
moss-covered  grave-stones  and  the  mouldering  re-> 
mains  beneath  them. 

"  The  rainbow  comes  and  goes, 
And  lovely  is  the  rose, 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth, 
But  yet  I  know  where'er  I  go 
That  there  hath  past  away  a  gloiy  from  the  earth.** 

The  visit  here,  like  that  to  the  fair  Valley,  well 
repays  the  weariness  of  the  traveller.  I  had  now 
passed  along  the  river,  and  in  contrast  to  this  had 
seen  many  a  spot  where,  like  Wordsworth^s  Wan- 
derer, ''  I  saw  as  I  felt,"  and  like  the  pale  repluse, 
could  sing 

" Praise  to  the  sturdy  plough 

And  patient  spade,  and  shepherd's  simple  crook, 
And  ponderous  loome, — resounding  while  it  holds 
Body  and  mind  in  one  captivity.** 

But  here,  not  to  be  sure,  fenced  round  with  glitter- 
ing laurel,  but  with  thick  wall  and  moated  gate, 
were  those  authentic  epitaphs  where  one 

'*  may  learn 
To  prize  the  breath  we  share  with  human  care 
And  look  upon  the  dust  of  men  with  awe.** 

Not  far  distant  from  the  village  graves  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  views,  which  it  seemed  to  me, 
the  eye  of  man  ever  fell  upon. 

The  juncture  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Susque- 
hannah  is  here,  and  here  the  clear  transparent  wa- 
ters of  a  hundred  miles  and  more  to  the  West,  and 
many  more  to  the  North  and  East,  reflecting  the 
beauty  of  the  heavens  and  every  fair  thing  of  earth, 
npon  their  borders,  mingle  together  like  harmo- 
nizing spirits.  The  scene  is  indeed  lovely,  with 
the  islands,  cultivated  lands,  meadows,  mountains 
and  river,  the  quiet  village,  the  hum  of  industry, 
the  ingenuity  of  art  and  the  patience  of  labor,  all 
in  view.  With  Wordsworth  in  hand  for  a  guide 
book,  and  one  would  think  he  had  been  bodily  pre- 
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■entf^-oertainly  in  the  spirit  of  a  magnetized  will, 

80  true  is  the  likeness  giren, — ^yon  may  see  that 

picture  for  the  liying  so  beautifully  painted  by  the 

poet. 

"Yoa  behold 
High  on  the  breut  of  a  dark  mountain,-* 
With  stony  barrenneM,  a  shining  speck 
Bright  as  a  sunbeam  sleeping*  till  a  shower 
Brush  it  away,  or  cloud  pass  over  it." 

From  this  lofly  site,  you  see  a  picture  of  life 
and  beauty  which  long  years  will  hardly  efface 
from  the  memory.  I  may  not  say  more  of  what  is 
beautiful  there.  A  poet  and  a  painter  both  have 
put  their  stamp  upon  it,  and  made  the  impression 
deep  enough  to  last. 

An  incident  or  two  of  my  little  journey  and  I 
shall  haye  done. 

The  story  of  the  lost  traveller  in  Texas,  told  a 
year  or  two  since,  must  have  left  its  impression 
upon  the  mind  ^f  every  reader.  He  was  upon  the 
prairies  there, — the  tall  rank  grass  above  his  head, — 
the  sight  as  boundless  and  beautiful,  as  the  green 
and  rolling  ocean.  Save  the  blue  sky  above  him, 
and  the  green  sward  beneath  him, — all  was  va- 
cancy. Nor  man,  nor  beast,  not  even  a  bird  or 
any  of  the  creeping  things  of  earth  were  there. 
All  was  vacancy, — loneliness, — ^the  solitude  of 
day, — ^a  solitude  that  weighs  heavier  upon  the 
heart  of  man  than  the  loneliness  of  night,  because 
the  moon  and  stars  to  the  traveller  are  as  speaking 
companions  telling  in  a  busy  imagination  of  worlds 
unknown,  until  the  eyes  grow  weary  with  gazing, 
and  drowsiness  and  slumber  give  way  to  solitude. 
Such  a  traveller  there  was,  who,  wandering  far 
away  in  pursuit  of  pleasure,  had  lost  his  way. 
WiUi  the  sun  to  guide  his  footsteps,  afler  a  re- 
freshing sleep,  he  recommenced  his  journey, — 
walked  patiently  and  hopefully  onward  hour  upon 
hour,  like  the  poor  prince  of  the  CaravaDsera  we 
read  of,  ever  in  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  never 
grasping  it  more  than  the  shadow  of  the  reality. 
No  dwelling — ^no  footsteps — for  a  time  appeared. 
At  length,  unknown  to  himself,  his  journey  is  end- 
ing where  it  begun.  His  heavy  heart  beats  lighter 
as  he  sees  before  him  the  foot-prints  of  another 
traveller.  They,  his  hopes  told  him,  will  lead  him 
from  the  chambers  of  his  Cretan  labyrinth.  Re- 
animated and  revived  only  in  the  strength  of  re- 
newed hope,  again  he  moves  on;  and  his  guide 
now  unconsciously  are  his  own  footsteps,  which 
hours  before  had  led  him  astray.  But  eagerly  he 
pursues  his  way.  The  circle  is  again  passed,  and 
the  journey  ends  where  it  before  begun.  Hope 
whispers  to  him  for  a  brief  moment  that  two  tra- 
vellers have  pursued  the  track  before  him ;  but  the 
delusion  lasts  only  for  a  moment,  and  in  some  object 
before  observed  and  near  him,  he  finds  that  in 
reality  he  has  pursued  something  more  visionary 
than  even  his  own  shadow. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  not  far' 


from  the  two  beautiful  islaadB,  ibove  the  spot 
where  the  two  branches  of  the  river  mnte— t  tuxj 
like  this  is  told  with  every  evidence  of  anthenti- 
city.  It  relates  to  the  early  Mttlement  of  tbe 
country,  and  to  those  dark  and  bloody  fends  bf- 
tween  the  red  men,  who  claimed  the  land  all  arooDil 
as  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  theirs  by  ioberi- 
tance,  and  who  regarded  every  pale  face  who  came 
there  as  an  intruder.  No  man  then  mored  from 
home  under  cover  of  the  night,  or  daring  the  boon 
of  the  day,  unless  armed  to  the  teeth  with  his  in- 
struments of  death.  The  Indian  went  foith  vith 
his  bended  bow  and  belt  and  quiver  M  of  faubed 
arrows.  The  stone  hatchet  and  the  guo,  too,  were 
his  constant  and  his  speaking  companioos.  ItvL< 
in  one  of  those  times  when  the  Six  Nations  ud 
the  Dela wares  were  at  war  with  the  whites,  u^ 
one  another,  that  a  man  and  Ids  wife,  in  the  tri- 
light  of  an  Autumn  evening,  set  oat  npon  aaeren- 
ing  journey  to  their  home  upon  the  banb  of  the 
river,  some  few  miles  distant  Night  aod  op* 
tivity  overtook  them.  The  Indian  hooten  of  tht 
forest,  like  blood-hounds,  had  snnfbd  their  pt«y  is 
the  breeze,  and  as  night  spread  oat  her  dark  oir- 
tains,  the  pursuit  was  eager;  wife  aod  boshud 
were  soon  stopped  in  their  homeward  joamer, 
thrown  from  their  horses,  and  as  pfriaooers,  botse 
away  to  the  Indian  encampment.  The  hosbssd 
was  bound  hand  and  foot,  the  wife  was  soflertd  \a 
be  led  to  the  night  lodge  without  pioioos.  The 
night  brought  repose  to  her  captors,  bat  oone  id 
her.  Her  husband  was  afar  oflf— murdered  per- 
haps— and  she  alone  in  the  banda  of  aarage  mei 
But  the  spirit  of  a  woman  was  with  her,  aod  hosf 
was  before  her.  Noieelessly,  she  left  the  caaj. 
and  fied  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It  was  BJgte 
time,  and  darkness  reigned  aionnd  her.  V^'- 
strength  she  had  she  exerted  to  the  aneracet 
That  mysterious  Providence  which  **  tempers  ibe 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  and  watches  eren  ifee 
sparrow  that  falls  to  the  ground,  was  aa  a  wiU  «• 
fire  round  about  her.  The  timid  spirit  of  the  hmi 
that  better  becomes  the  woman  than  tbecoaragi 
of  the  lion,  had  taken  possession  of  her,  bodj  afii 
soul,  it  would  seem— for  after  nearly  a  whok  u^ 
of  wandering,  and  her  home  not  many  miles  a 
she  too,  unconsciously  had  returned,  and  ere  mxt- 
ing  dawned  within  a  half  mile  of  the  lair  0/  li« 
lion,  from  which  she  had  escaped.  "  Tired  nit^ 
could  endure  no  more ;  and  in  that "  aweet  resuj?'?- 
balmy  sleep,"  danger  and  fatigue  were  forpo^j 
Morning  came ;  and  day,  almost  before  the  forsrf- 
fulness  of  sleep,  was  changed  to  the  P*"'^'^'** 
membrance  of  the  scenes  of  the  part  night  The 
Indians  now,  as  before,  had  left  their  night's  w- 
campment ;  but  during  the  night  had  not  left  ^^ 
couch  in  pursuit  of  their  prisoner;  and  if  thet » 
hours  of  wandering  would  have  brought  thea, -*« 
the  poor  traveller,  in  the  distant  prairie,  back  to 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  had  made  tb^v  «<" 
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nigftt  habitation.  The  woman  slept,  bat  slept  as 
Qpoo  a  precipice,  to  partake,  howeyer ,  of  that  greater 
eojorment  which  comes  from  the  hair-breadth  es- 
cape rathci  than  from  tho  lighter  difficulty  more 
easDj  oTcicome.  We  value  our  blessings  by  their 
cost. 

This  story  is  no  fiction;  such  escapes  were 
cooimon  in  the  early  settlements  of  the  country. 
I  will  relate  one  other,  familiar  perhaps  to  the 
reader,  aod  then  have  done.  The  heart  of  Wyo- 
ming Valley  was  the  scene  of  the  erent. 

The  family  was  that  of  the  Slocumbs, — a  name 
ideotified  with  the  Valley  in  its  earlier  and  severer 
suferiogs.    Briefly  told,  it  was  during  the  early 
partof  thererolutionary  war — just  upon  the  eve  of 
it— of  a  mid-day  in  Autumn,  that  a  party  of  Dela- 
vaies,  who  long  had  wandered  about  the  Valley 
like  wolrea  upon  tho  watch  for  plunder,  rushed 
upon  the  dwelUng  of  a  peaceable  Quaker  family 
living  in  the  Valley.     A  mother  and  four  children 
were  the  inmates,  and  not  far  off  was  a  young  man 
piodmg  his  knife  and  quietly  pursuing  the  labors 
of  the  day.    A  yell  was  heard  like  the  scream  of 
death,  and  death  and  its  sunomons  came  together. 
Quick  as  the  beating  of  a  pulse  the  young  man 
v^  snmmoned  to  tho  world  of  spirits.      The 
iQother  few  to  the  wood  near  by,— observing  all, 
^t  aeen  of  none.     Her  little  daughter  Frances, 
bflt  ^Te  years  old,  the  youngest  of  her  female  chil- 
dren, secreted  herself  behind  the  staircase  of  the 
oow  deserted  dweUing.     While  her  little  heart 
belt  quicker  in  an  agony  of  feeling,  she  was  hunted 
from  her  hiding-place,  taken  from  the  dwelling, 
and  in  the  presence  of  her  mother,  not  far  distant, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  savage  crew,  as  their 
young  captive.     The  sight  was  too  much  for  a 
nother,  and  rushing  from  her  hiding-place  she  fell 
ipon  her  knees,  and  with  maternal  eloquence  plead 
or  the  relief  of  her  offspring.     It  was  the  appeal 
»f  the  lamb  to  the  wolf,  and  tears  were  less  im- 
^ressive  there,  where  the  fire  and  fiint  do  their 
^ork,  than  water  gushing  from  the  rock.     Their 
earts  were  flint,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  mother 
nnces  was  borne  away.     And  more  than  a  half 
eotury  since,  the  mother  and  family,  a  sister  and 
ro  brothers,  were  left,  but  the  Valley  was  a 
^e  place  and  a  wilderness  without  her,  who,  in 
le  first  bndding  of  childhood  had  been  taken  as  a 
>ttn^  bird  upon  the  wing,  snatched  in  mid  air  and 
itombed  in  the  nest  of  a  stern  and  craven  foe. 
he  mother  for  years,  was  like  Rachel,  mourning 
r  her  children,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  because 
?y  were  not.    The  beautiful  Valley  often  smiled 
d  was  glad  in  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  plenty. 
}e  sword  was  sheathed,  the  arrows  were  in  their 
i^ers,  and  war  was  no  more  known, — but  the 
art  of  the  mother,— rand  what  heart  is  like  a 
•tber*8, — always  young  and  fresh  even  in  a  green 
I  age, — ^was  weighed  down  in  sorrow.    The  days 
her  years  were  numbered,  and  when  like  the 


good  pilgrim,  she  had  one  by  one  called  her  chil- 
dren around  her,  and  bid  them  the  farewell  of  death, 
and  given  the  mother's  benediction,  the  lost  child 
was  the  only  vision  that  dimmed  the  bright  view 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Her  dying  injunction 
was  to  seek  out  the  long  lost  wanderer ;  and  true 
to  it,  the  brothers  never  rested  from  their  labors 
until  lake  and  river,  forest  and  hill  side,  mountain 
and  valley, — every  nook  and  comer,  indeed,  from 
the  far-off  Canadas  and  the  wild  west,  to  the  syl- 
van spot  upon  the  Susquehannah,  whence  she  had 
been  stolen,  were  searched.  She  yet  lived,  but 
was  dead  except  in  that  loved  remembrance  of 
blood  and  friendship  which  never  die. 

Accident— Providence  I  should  say— lirought 
the  lost  sister  to  the  memory  of  her  loved  and 
loving  brothers,  but  not  nntil  a  separation  of  more 
than  threescore  years.  She  was  found  in  1635  by 
a  traveller,  and  to  him  told  for  the  first  time  the 
story  of  her  captivity  and  subsequent  trials,  of  the 
sufferings  of  sixty  winters  and  summers,  of  her 
resting-place  in  a  mountain  cave  upon  the  night  of 
her  captivity,  and  in  view  of  the  parental  dwelling; 
of  the  impression  which  that  night  had  made  upon 
her  heart ;  how  her  captors  became  her  benefiu;- 
tors;  of  the  life  she  had  led;  of  her  connection 
with  the  Miamis  of  the  West ;  of  her  husband,  a 
chief  in  the  tribe ;  of  children  bom  who  had  gone 
to  the  Great  Spirit ;  and  of  the  few  moons  more, 
when  she  should  join  in  the  world  above,  the  che« 
rished  offspring  who  had  preceded  her  in  the  com- 
mon journey  which  first  goes  down  to  the  grave. 
Two  years  more  passed  away  before  the  destined 
meeting  of  the  Indian  wife  and  mother.  They  met 
but  four  years  since  at  the  Miami  lodge,  in  the 
Deaf  Man's  Village,  nine  miles  from  Pern,  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  It  was  the  home  of  the  captive 
girl  of  Wyoming.  But  oh !  what  ^'  a  change  had 
come  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dreams." 

Frances,  the  young,  the  beautiful,  the  timid,  and 
favorite  child  of  sixty  years  since,  had  become, 
though  of  the  same  blood,  almost  the  enemy  of  the 
pale-faces.  Her  ears  had  been  poisoned  with  pre* 
judice,  and  her  eyes  had  seen  something  of  the 
cruelty  and  avarice  and  falsehood  of  men  who* 
called  themselves  Christians.  The  two  brothers,, 
and  the  elder  sister  who  had  made  her  escape, 
were  all  gratitude,  enthusiasm,  hope  and  love  in 
their  fraternal  meeting,  but  the  cold  stoicism  of  the 
Indian  race  had  grown  up  with  the  woman  captive. 
Marble  might  have  wept  at  such  a  meeting,  for  re- 
membrance and  recognition  with  all  were  perfect, — 
but  there  were  no  tears  with  her  who  had  been  so 
long  sought  for  as  the  lost  child  of  the  Valley. 

Petitions  were  put  up  that  the  sister  would  re- 
turn to  the  home  of  her  childhood,  but  the  appeal 
has  been  vain.  Once  and  twice,  too,  she  has  been 
visited  in  her  lodge,  and  every  inducement  has 
been  offered,  which  might  lead  the  sister  to  change 
her  home  and  habits  of  life ;  but  her  resolution  is 
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fixed  as  firm  as  fate  ;  and  the  Frances  Slocumb, — 
with  a  story,  the  fact  of  which,  in  its  thrilling  in- 
cident, might  fill  a  volume, — yet  lives  at  the  Deaf 
Man^s  Village, — ignorant  of  her  own  native  lan- 
guage, and  remembering  only  that  of  the  Miamis 
and  her  captors,  who  had  stolen  her  from  her 
father^s  house.  Her  daughters,  two  of  whom  yet 
live,  are  the  pride  and  princesses  of  the  lodge, — 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  race,  and  dead,  like  the  mother,  to  all  the 
world  beside.  With  enough  of  story  left  for 
another  chapter  in  other  incidents  of  travel,  seen, 
picked  up  and  related  along  the  Susquehannah,  I 
close, — ^begging  pardon  of  the  reader,  too,  whose 
patience  must  have  been  tired,  in  seeing  so  long  a 
yarn  spun  out  in  a  hot  day  of  Jane.  * 
New-York  City,  June  1841. 


LIEUT.  M.  F.  MAURY, 

OF  THE  U.  8.  NATT. 

There  is  an  energy  early  manifested  by  some 
tnen  which  gives  the  best  assurances  of  future  use- 
fulness to  society.  Characterized  by  indefatigable 
industry,  it  permits  no  means  of  improvement  to 
be  neglected.  Restless  under  its  own  active  im- 
pulses, no  obstacle  appears  too  great  to  be  encoun- 
tered; no  danger  too  difficult  to  be  surmounted. 
Never  depressed,  its  strength  is  never  weakened 
by  the  delusiveness  of  hope.  Prompt,  intuitive, 
ardent,  of  bold  decision,  and  unquenchable  zeal, 
before  it  impediments  recede,  and  the  magnitude 
of  opposition  serves  but  to  arouse  its  greatest 
power.  It  discovers  new  incentives  to  exertion, 
afibrds  instruction,  the  means  of  selecting  new 
images  in  administering  its  lessons,  and  by  the  ac- 
complishment of  noble  deeds,  and  an  exhibition  of 
all  the  charms  of  virtuous  dispositions,  it  contrives 
to  ally  the  mind  to  what  is  great  and  generous  in 
sentiment,  correct  and  praiseworthy  in  action ; 
thereby  producing  a  conviction  of  the  heinousness 
of  inactivity,  and  of  the  true  honor  which  awaits 
all  who,  from  proper  motives,  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, struggle  for  a  moral  and  an  intellectual  preemi- 
nence. The  subject  of  this  sketch  has  given  proofs 
of  his  possession  of  no  ordinary  share  of  this  invalu- 
able endowment. 

Lieut.  Maurt  is  a  native  of  Virginia.  When 
quite  young,  he  was  taken,  by  his  parente,  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was  taught  the  ru- 
diments of  a  liberal  education,  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Otey.  He  continued  under  the  skil- 
ful management  of  this  excellent  instructor  of 
youth  until  the  year  1825,  when  he  was  appointed 
a  Midshipman  of  our  Navy.  Never  did  a  young 
man  undertake  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office 
with  greater  zeal,  or  with  a  more  fixed  determina- 


tion to  render  himself  useful  to  his  coontij.  His 
naval  service  commenced  on  board  of  the  fhgite 
Brandywine,  at  the  time  she  wu  ordered  to 
land  our  national  guest,  Genera)  LiFiTiTrE,  in 
France,  and  then  to  oruise  in  the  MediteincesB 
Sea.  The  young  Midshipman^  behaviBr  dori^ 
this  voyage  attracted  much  attention,  and  won  for 
him  the  esteem  of  all  on  board  the  frigate.  He 
evinced  that  kind  of  moral  courage  which  is  so 
indispensably  requisite  to  all  who  would  reader 
themselves  useful  in  times  of  danger  and  diffinhj 
The  Brandywine  having  encountered  a  dreadfi 
storm  in  her  passage  across  the  Atlantic  Oeeu, 
a  great  and  general  alarm  existed  for  her  nietj: 
but,  amidst  this  scene  of  tenor  and  danger,  Toong 
Maurt  retained  his  self-possession,  and,  wbea  Bot 
otherwise  usefully  employed,  devoted  himself,  eren 
during  the  fiercest  period  of  the  atorm,  to  tbe 
study  of  Mathematics.  Shortly  afier  the  Bnodr- 
wine  reached  the  Mediterranean,  ahe  vas  orked 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  hroad  peoiiut 
of  that  worthy  veteran,  Commodore  Jacoi  Jons, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

During  these  two  cruises  in  this  ship,  our  yffciij 
Midshipman  applied  himself  with  unwaverugctiii- 
gence  to  the  prosecution  of  bis  naval  studies,  soi 
the  performance  of  his  various  profeasionil  dctis 
and  after  two  and  a-half  years,  thns  profiiiyy 
spent,  he  was,  while  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  trus- 
ferred,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  8loop-of•wlr^I^ 
cennes,  then  on  the  eve  of  crossing  that  great  ccfia 
to  the  East-Indies. 

This  cruise  was  one  of  great  interest  to  Mr. 
Maury.  He  neglected  no  means  of  improncj 
himself.  He  visited  various  South  Sea  Islaads,  slss 
China,  Manilla,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St. 
Helena,  overlooking  nothing  that  coold  mi^^ 
gratification  to  a  laudable  curiosity,  or  9M  ay 
thing  to  the  stock  of  useful  information.  Thesis- 
cennes  reached  New- York  in  June  183^,  aftfr  ;a 
absence  of  about  foirr  yeaTS.  Daring  this  km?  ^^ 
useful  cruise,  Mr.  Maubv  arranged  the  mawi*^ 
for  his  valuable  work  on  Navigation;  awlflfflefi 
the  greatest  usefulness  to  the  yoong  men  of  «r 
Navy,  and  of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  h  s 
hardly  possible  for  students  on  the  land,  to  esti- 
mate accurately  the  merit  of  Miurt's  exertiaasa 
^he  preparation  of  this  work :  for  the  q«iet  i^ 
leisure  so  essential  to  deep  study  are  aeldom  cif^ 
rienced  on  a  man-of-war. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  TinwDDW,  ^Lsi- 
shipman  Maurt  was  examined  for  proootioB.  tf- 
after  spending  a  few  weeks  with  his  fri^oo*'  ■ 
sailed,  once  more,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, » ^ 
sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  as  Acting  Bfaster.  n^ 
great  usefulness  as  an  officer,  and  his  high  nscua- 
attainments,  soon  procured  from  his  discen^ 
commander,  the  appointment  of  Acting  Licotcfls-'* 

After  two  years  and  upwards  of  acti«  ser^ 
in  this  ship,  he  was,  while  vet  in  the  Pa^tn''^ 
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ferred  by  Commodore  Downbs  as  First  Lieuten- 
ant to  the  Dolphin ;  and  from  her  to  his  own  ship, 
the  frigate  Potomac ;  on  board  of  whichlte  served, 
(as  Acting  Lieutenant,)  till  she  returned  to  the 
United  States.    Her  return  completed  Maury^s 
third  cruise,  which  was  one  of  nearly  three  and 
s-half  Tears  duration.     During  it,  he  stored  his 
mind  with  much  useful  and  interesting  information, 
formed  ralaable  nautical  tables,  and  gleaned  im- 
portant marine  statistics,  from  the  journals  of  in- 
telligent and  experienced  navigators  whom  he  met 
in  the  Pacific.    His  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and 
his  powers  of  accurate  observation,  led  his  mind  to 
conceiye  a  mode  of  correcting  the  observed  dis- 
tance between  the  sun  and  moon,  and  between  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  to  get  the  true  distance,  by 
means  of  an  instrument ;  the  model  of  which  he 
completed  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  the  expense 
of  constructing  it  with  suitable  materials  being  too 
^reat  for  his  own  resources,  he  applied   to  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  for  aid ;  which  ap- 
plication, unfortunately,  failed. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Maurt  received  his  commission  as 
LicQtenant  in  the  Navy.  Soon  afterwards,  on  the 
organization  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  under 
Commodore  Th  :  Ap  Catesbv  Jones,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Astronomer  and  Assistant  Hydrographer  to 
it ;  which  appointment,  on  the  final  organization  of 
the  expedition,  he  resigned.  About  this  time,  he 
*rote,  foi  Professor  Silliman's  Journal,  an  ad- 
mirable and  instructive  essay  on  the  doubling  of 
Cape  Horn,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  next  production  of  Lieut.  Maurt,  which  at- 
tracted great  attention,  was  an  article  on  *^  Southern 
Commeree;^^  in  which  he  manifested  a  knowledge 
as  rare  as  it  was  surprising,  of  commerce,  its  pro- 
gress and  effects.  He  demonstrated,  by  an  impo- 
sing array  of  facts,  that  the  unparalleled  growth  of 
New- York  is  to  be  attributed,  mainly,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  packet  ships.  This  great 
scheme,  which,  added  to  her  other  resources,  gave 
New- York  conunercial  advantages,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  she  has  prospered,  and  is  every  day 
growing  stronger,  more  wealthy  and  great,  was  the 
M  and  grand  conception  of  one  unpretending 
man— a  Quaker  of  New- York.  And  Lieut.  Maurt 
mints  to  commercial  advantages  possessed  by  the 
$0Qth,  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  practi- 
cability of  navigating  the  Atlantic  with  steam,  are 
Qoh  as  to  enable  Southern  enterprise  to  encounter 
vith  the  North,  an#U>  draw  of  a  large  portion  of 
be  trade  monopolized  there.  The  essay  is  a  clear 
nd  polished  one,  containing  a  variety  of  new  and 
r)teresting  facts.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Southern 
iiterary  Messenger,  of  Jan.  1839. 
The  next  professional  duty  in  which  Mr.  Maurt 
raa  employed,  was  in  command  of  a  steamer  for 
he  purpose  of  suiYeying  some  of  our  Southern 
^orts.    As  soon  as  the  sickly  season  came  on^tie 
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and  his  party  were  competed  to  return  to  the 
North,  with  the  view  of  resuming  their  labors, 
when  the  season  would  admit  of  it.     He  availed 
himself  of  this  interval  to  visit  his  aged  parents  at 
their  residence  in  Tennessee,  with  the  pious  and 
filial  intention  of  removing  themr,  by  the  most  easy 
route,  to  his  own  home  in  Virginia,  that  they  might 
there  pass  the  remnant  of  their  days.     Circum- 
stances occurring  to  prevent  their  immediate  re- 
moval, and  an  unexpected  and  peremptory  order 
reaching  him,  requiring  him  to  resume  his  survey, 
he  started  forthwith  and  alone,  for  the  purpose  of 
rejoining  his  vessel :  but,  unfortunately,  the  stage- 
coach in  which  he  was  travelling  through  Ohio 
overturned,  and  he  received  from  that  accident  an 
injury  which  confined  him  for  many  months. 

As  soon  as  his  health  and  strength  allowed  him 
to  resume  his  studies,  he  commenced  those  mas- 
terly productions,  the  **  Scraps  from  the  Lucky- 
Bag,"  which  have  turned  the  attention  of  the  whole 
nation  towards  the  Navy,  and  have  won  for  their 
author  an  enviable  and  a  lasting  reputation.  All 
the  numbers  of  these  productions  contained  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information.  Of  great  literary 
merit,  they  abound  in  sound  suggestions,  wonderful 
developments,  and  in  innumerable  evidences  of 
great  ability  and  patriotism.  A  variety  of  subjects 
were  discussed,  which  were  not  only  interesting  to 
the  sailor,  but  also  to  every  reader.  The  most  im- 
portant portions  of  these  essays,  however,  were 
those  which  pointed  out  the  defects  of  our  Navy, 
and  the  evUs  which  will  ever  be  incident  to  the 
system  under  which  it  is,  at  present,  managed. 
Facts  were  brought  before  the  public,  connected 
with  the  abuses  of  our  Navy,  which  produced  uni- 
versal astonishment.  Indisputable  proofs  were 
given  of  an  intolerable  extravagance,  which,  while 
it  burdened  the  people,  enervated  the  strength  of 
their  Navy.  A  multitude  of  examples  were  pro- 
duced of  the  waste  of  the  public  money,  which 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  unprejudiced  per- 
sons, that  the  system  under  which  it  was  expended, 
was  such  as  to  fix  responsibility  upon  no  one.  It 
costs  twice  as  much  to  repair  ordnance  and  stores 
for  a  ship,  as  it  takes  to  buy  them ; — the  same  ar- 
ticles for  one  ship,  cost  four  or  five  tinfes  as  much 
as  their  duplicates  for  another; — vessels  are  re- 
paired at  twice  as  much  as  it  takes  to  build  them ; 
and  are  built  at  twice  the  sum  they  ought  to  cost : 
many  such  facts  as  these  were  brought,  by  fideut. 
MAukT,  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  Eveiy  branch 
of  the  naval  service  was  examined,  and  systemati- 
cal abuses  detected  every  Where.  Lieut.  Maurt 
proposed  remedies  for  all  these  evjis.  His  plan, 
as  developed  in  these  essays,  for  reorganizing  the 
Navy,  bottomed  upon  a  searching  scrutiny  into, 
and  exposure  of  the  abuses  and  disadvantages  of, 
the  existing  system,  gained  an  abundance  of  praise 
in  and  out  of  the  Navy.  Many  of  his  brother  offi- 
cers came  forward  and  encouraged  him  in  his 
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great  andertaking ;  and  many,  both  m  and  out  of 
the  Navy,  arged  the  appointing  power,  to  promote 
him  to  the  head  of  the  Nary  Department.  His 
^^  Scraps  from  the  Lucky-Bag*^  produced  an  enthu- 
siasm throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
which  has  not  subsided,  and  will  not  subside  until 
the  whole  Navy  is  reorganized.  These  ^^ Scraps*^ 
will,  in  the  end,  save  millions  to  the  country,  and 
give  an  efficiency  to  the  Navy  that  will  be  a  guar- 
antee to  it  of  a  future  renown,  like  that  which  it 
won  in  the  days  of  its  glory.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  "Scraps  from  the  Lucky-Bagy^  and  not 
be  reminded  of  the  invaluable  services  which  Lord 
St.  Vincent  rendered  to  the  English  people,  not 
merely  by  the  splendor  of  his  Naval  achievements, 
but  also  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
economical  administration  for  the  Navy,  which 
soon  extended  to  all  the  departments  of  the  State. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Lieut.  Maury  would 
not  meet  with  opposition  in  his  fixed  determination 
to  wage  a  relentless  war  against  the  internal  foes 
of  his  country,  by  his  vigor  as  a  reformer,  his  irre- 
concilable enmity  to  all  abuses,  and  his  resistless 
energy  in  attempting  to  put  them  down.  Accord- 
ingly, a  call  having  been  made  upon  the  Navy  De- 
partment for  information,  "  in  relation  to  the  cost 
of  building  and  repairing  certain  vessels^^"*  a  Re- 
port was  made  through  the  late  Secretary,  from 
the  Navy  Commissioners  themselves-,  conveying 
statements  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
somewhat  in  conflict  with  those  contained  in  the 
^*  Scraps  from  the  Lucky- Bag, ^^  This  Report  was 
the  cause  of  the  extraction  of  "  more  Scraps  from 
the  Lucky-Bag"  This  last  production  of  Lieut. 
Maury,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  essays  ever 
written  in  this  country.  Rich  with  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  important  suggestions,  it  establishes 
the  truthof  all  the  statements,  made  in  the  ''Scraps," 
concerning  the  Navy,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Navy 
Commissioners  themselves;  and  makoa  another  as- 
sault upon  existing  abuses,  which  seems  to  have 
silenced  nearly  all  opposition.  No  attack  is  made 
upon  individuals.  Maury  has  wrestled  with  errors 
like  a  giant.  The  conflict  has  been  severe :  but 
the  victory  will  be  glorious.  The  eloquence  of  the 
orator  may  be  rewarded  with  louder  shouts  of 
praise ; — ^the  intrigues  of  the  statesman  may  secure 
to  him  the  possession  of  greater  power; — ^the 
achievements  of  the  warrior,  whose  sword  has 
spil^ivers  of  blood,  may  be  more  dazzling : — but  all 
these  things  may  be  valueless  to  the  country,  when 
compared  to  the  works  of  him»  by  whose  eflforts 
economy  has  been  Abstituted  for  extravagance, 
strength  for  weakness, — the  means  of  perpetuating 
the  national  honor,  for  those  which  would  have  en- 
tailed disgrace  upon  the  nation,  corrupted  the 
sources  of  its  greatness,  and  the  purity  of  its  cha- 
racter. And  it  is  not  more  true,  that  he  who 
knows  of  a  design  of  others  to  commit  crime,  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  prevent  it,  is  guilty  of  it  him- 


self, than  that  he  who  knows  of  the  abuses  of  pub- 
lic trusts,  and  does  not  expose  them,  is  deficient  in 
patriotisiil  Lieut.  Maury  is  no  paxtizsn,bat  is 
liberal  and  free  in  his  political  sentimenU;  and 
beiag  devotedly  attached  to  the  Constitution,  u 
well  as  the  glory  and  honor  of  his  coantiy,  is  not 
afraid  of  giving  offence  to  existing  rulers,  by  the 
unrestrained  openness  of  his  opinions  upon  public 
affairs. 

He  has  ever  been  the  bold  champion  of  hie 
Corps.  On  one  occasion,  when  it  was  assaiy  by 
a  writer  in  one  of  the  political  papers,  he  exerteti 
all  of  his  abilities  in  defending  it. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Maury^s  great  talents  and 
untiring  industry,  he  possesses  those  qualities  of 
the  heart  which  eminently  fit  him  to  exercise,  is 
every  emergency,  a  powerful  and  a  salutary  ros- 
trol  over  the  Navy  of  his  Country.  An  enure 
stranger  to  all  those  feelings  by  which  inferior  k- 
tures  are  swayed,  and  with  a  heart  which  bats 
only  to  i\0  measures  of  generosity  aad  jusc^. 
Mauby  is  ef  er  ready  to  furnish,  to  kindred  geoius. 
the  means  of  eclipsing  his  own  fame,  if  his  u«i: 
exertions  can  possibly  be  useful  towards  soch  an 
end.  He  would  scorn  to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  brave  and  able  rival,  but  would  ann  huii 
for  any  undertaking  which  patriotism  warnutt^:. 
and  consider  his  success  as  the  triumph  of  evm 
patriot.  This  is  the  virtue  which  gives  energy  ui 
masses  of  men ;  the  secret  of  their  great  noder- 
takings ;  the  cause  of  their  mighty  exploits. 

Although  Lieut.  Maury  is  yet  a  young  officer. 
such  have  been  his  eflforts  to  render  himself  an  ia- 
telligent  and  aUe  one,  that  his  nantical  ^ill » 
great;  his  talents  are  matured  by  as  expencoct 
which,  though  short,  to  him  has  been  ample,  20^ 
his  judgment  has  been  made  sound,  by  the  rulun- 
tion  of  the  habit  of  never  disdaining  the  mf^ 
trifling  details,  and  never  holding  any  thing  tnrix 
connected  with  an  important  subject  He  is  proop^ 
and  correct  in  determining,  and  great  in  acuoo- 
Possessed  of  all  those  qualities  which  make  cooi- 
sel  good,  and  worthy  of  reliance,  he  lacks  none  01 
those  which  render  execution  saceessful.  He 
shrinks  from  no  intellectual  eflfort,  no  matter  ^ 
difficult,  by  which  any  good  is  to  be  obuioed.  h 
the  midst  of  extreme  perils,  he  has  that  8elf-p<^ 
sesQion  and  calmness  which  enable  him  to  coomaDo 
every  faculty  of  his  soul,  and  to  avail  hinwelf  <'» 
every  resource  of  safety.  Where  coura^  'i»  oeedw. 
his  active  valor  will  lead  him  to  brave  every  du 
ger ; — and  if  to  tha^atural  diggers  of  the  sea,  tb« 
terrors  of  the  conflict  of  human  passions,  i^ejodires 
and  ambition  shall  be  added  again,  Maurt  vill  ^ 
ready  to  shore  the  victories  of  those  who  triocf* 
in  their  country's  cause,  or  to  mingle  his  W*" 
with  those  who  die  in  defending  its  honor.  SboaiJ 
the  winds  and  the  waves  be  the  only  obsucies  tu 
the  ceas^ess  floating  of  the  star-^i*Bgle<i  bv.oer 
u|fti  every  sea,  his  active  genius  and  bis  patiKX  b 
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bean  will  do  much  to  alleviate  the  sufferiDgs  of  the 
shipwrecked  manner,  and  to  erect  the  beacon  of 
hope  amidst  the  darkest  pavilioas  of  the  waters. 

A  BROTHBR  OFFICER. 


DESTINY. 


BT    T.    B.    BEAD. 


Ai  Time  mores  on  with  long  gigantic  strides, 
Wben  future  ye&rs  are  numbered  with  the  past ; 

As  Summer,  link'd  with  Autumn,  swiftly  glides 
Wiihin  stem  Winter's  icy  arms  at  last; 

So  we  who  tread  this  habitable  globe, 
And  call  ourselres  the  masters  of  its  face, 

Mint  how  before  grim  Death's  unsparing  probe, 
And  seek  in  earth  at  last  a  resting-place. 

And  i»e  who  boast  as  Monarchs  of  this  soil, 
The  rolling  sea,  the  nouatains,  and  the  plain, 

Seigs  o'er  the  earth,  yei  live  by  sweat  and  toil. 
Like  crawling  things,  return  to  dust  again. 

But  something  speaks  within  each  breast  of  ours — 
Yea,  something  tells  us  through  each  clear,  blue  sky — 

Tb«  fields,  the  hills,  the  plains,  and  op'ning  flowers ; 
Ail  nature  says,  •*  thb  soul  shall  nbvbr  die  !" 

^'tm.Y»k,  June  164L 


PAINTINGS  IN  PROFILE. 

BY  PAUL  ORANALD. 

THE  BUBBLE^PRING  BRAN-DANCE. 

City  life  can  boast  of  no  such  characters  as  Mr. 
Peter  Brown ;  modesty  and  gas-light  seem  to  be 
antagonistic  priociples  in  nature;   but  city  life 
has  many  such  as  Mr.  William  Parsons,  though, 
they  may  appear  under  a  form  wholly  different. 
Mr.  Parsons  is  a  fop,  and  consequently,  Mr.  Par- 
sons is  a  bean :  Mr.  Parsons  has  a  high  opinion  of 
himself,  and  consequently  again,  a  low  opinion  of 
others.    There  is  nothing  strange  in  this,  says  the 
city  reader — we  can  point  you  to  a  dozen  such, 
sunning  themselves  before  the  door  of  a  hotel  any 
day  in  the  week.     Admitted ;  but  foppishness  and 
seif-loTe  are  only  influencing  motives,  and  notwith- 
standing the  old  dictum  which  attributes  similar 
effects  to  like  causes,  we  will,  from  our  own  know- 
ledge, declare,  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  they 
arc  as  opposite  as  the  poles.     Insult  a  city  exqui- 
site, and  he  will  raise  his  glass  to  his  eye  and  drawl 
forth  a  sentence,  the  whole  meaning  of  which,  will 
depend  upon  the  emphasis  he  give^  to  the  word 
"fellow."    Insult  Mr.  Parsons  and  we  can  easily 
imagine  the  answer — "  Curse  me,  stranger,  what 
do  yen  mean  V  and  if  you  did  not  define  your  po- 
sition in  rather  more  concise  terms  than  tire  gene- 
nliy  used  by  political  aspirants,  he  would  repeat 
the  question,  not  with  a  note  of  interrogation,  but 
with  a  full  stop— that  is,  he  would  knock  you 


down.  Were  w^^lo^  say  Mr.  Parsons  unites  the 
bully  with  his  other  qualifications,  we  should  be  as 
far  wrong  as  a  half-dollar  in  a  beggar^s  pocket,  with 
that  most  tantalizing  announcement,  c  pluribus 
umtm.  He  is  no  bully.  By  dint  of  reasoning,  or 
by  intuition,  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
one  man  owes  a  certain  degree  of  respect  to  ano- 
ther, and  if  he  does  not  pay  it  up,  as  punctually  as 
he  would  his  note  in  bank,  it  is  the  unalienable  right, 
nay,  duty  of  the  creditor  to  "  wallop  him."  A 
bully  will  dun  you  for  disrespect  and,  usually,  for 
more  than  his  just  claims.  Mr.  Parsons  never 
duns,  and  so  great  is  his  self-esteem,  he  often  re- 
ceives a  counterfeit  coin  in  payment.  Let  us  ex- 
plain this  ;  for  we  have  a  most  abominable  habit  of 
speaking  metaphorically.  Tell  a  modest  man  that 
he  is  the  perfection  of  his  race,  and  he  will  be  apt 
to  suspect  a  hoax — vulgo,  a  quiz.  Say  this  to 
Mr.  William  Parsons,  and  so  far  from  suspecting 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  he  will  give  you  credit  on  the 
ledger  of  his  conscience  for  the  interest  on  a  debt 
which  has  just  become  due.  Metaphor  again, — but 
we  imagine  we  are  understood. 

In  dress,  and  all  of  those  little  outward  ornaments 
wherewith  man  has  delighted  to  deck  himself  ever 
since  Adam  cut  a  figure  in  fig-leaves,  or  since  he 
(man,)  first  rose  above  the  level  of  a  monkey, 
which,  according  to  Lord  Monboddo,  he  on^e  was, 
and  according  to  others,  now  is,  Mr.  Parsons 
differs  utterly  from  his  city  namesake.  Baau  Par- 
sons thinks  the  silks  of  a  Persian,  or  the  ^eepskin 
of  a  Tartar,  equally  capable  of  adorning  his  per- 
son, or,  rather,  his  person  capable  of  adding  beau- 
ties to  either ;  it  being  a  favorite  theory  of  his, 
that  it  is  not  the  dress,  but  the  rakish,  devil-may- 
cure  air  which  can  give  a  man  any  claim  to  distinc- 
tion. This  theory  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  to 
practice  with  wonderful  fidelity.  In  conversation 
he  usually  stands  with  his  lower  members  in  the 
form  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  earth  is  the  base 
and  his  legs  the  other  two  sides.  His  left  hand  is 
thrust  under  the  tail  of  his  coat  which,  ever  and 
anon,  is  made  to  rise  and  fall  with  a  grace  which 
to  see  is  to  admire,  but,  unfortunately,  no  simile 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  show  it  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  our  readers.  In  his  right 
cheek  he  wears  (as  regularly  as  his  coat)  a  quid  of 
tobacco ;  and  whenever  he  attempts  to  refute  an 
argument,  he  first  discharges  the  accumulated  fluid, 
part  of  which  impinging  upon  his  antagonist,  never 
fails  to  confuse  him,  and  thereby  give  Mr.  Parsons 
a  great  advantage  in  the  dispute.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  this  is  designedly  done — he  would  scorn  to 
spit  in  any  man's  face  unless  insulted,  and  he  is  so 
far  reasonable  as  not  to  consider  a  difiference  of 
opinion  on  one  point,  a  reflection  on  his  understand- 
ing in  general. 

Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  a  description  of  Mr.  Parsons*  per- 
son, and  then,  should  any  of  our  readers  be  the 
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disciples  of  Lavater,  they  wili  have  an  opportunity 
of  drawing  a  parallel  between  his  body  and  mind. 

We  have  seen  it  stated,  somewhere,  that  all 
Virginians  have  long  legs  and  large  months.  We 
do  not  go  this  far ;  but,  on  counting  over  our  ac- 
quaintances upon  our  fingers,  we  find  long  legs  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  and  big  mouths  in  seven 
out  of  the  same  number.  Mr.  Parsons  can  form 
an  exception  to  neither :  his  legs  are  long,  inor- 
dinately so ;  his  mouth  wide,  voluminously  so. 
His  teeth  are  broad,  strong,  and  of  a^iiut-brown 
color — ^the  last  being  an  efifect,  probably,  of  the 
continued  use  of  his  favorite  weed.  But  the  ears 
of  Will  Parsons  are  well  calculated  to  strike  the 
beholder  with  astonishment.  They  are  as  shape- 
less as  an  elephant*8,  and  present  an  extent  of  sur- 
face— ^we  ^e  very  much  inclined  to  say,  as  large 
as  that  animars,  but  this  wont  do — ^truly  wonderful, 
and,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  Mr.  Parsons  thinks 
his  ears,  as  well  as  every  other  feature,  superior  to 
those  of  all  other  persons  whatever.  Our  portrait 
is  complete,  when  we  say  our  worthy  has  a  hooked, 
sensual-looking  nose,  and  an  eye  whose  color  ap- 
proximates, very  nearly,  to  the  appearance  of  the 
sky  in  the  East  about  the  break  of  day.  The  ma- 
terials of  his  dress,  as  we  have  before  said,  he 
considers  of  little  importance,  but  the  manner  of 
wearing  them  of  some  moment.  We  are  sorry 
that  we  cannot  point  the  reader  to  the  window  of 
some  tailor^s  shop  for  a  pictorial  example  which 
might  preclude  the  necessity  of  description.  This 
is  impossible,  and  is  an  introduction  to  our  heroes 
toilette— the  only  method  left  us  of  satisfying  his 
curiosity. 

In  the  morning,  so  soon  as  Mr.  Parsons  finds 
himself  awake,  he  throws  his  arms  around  the  posts 
at  the  head  of  his  bed  ;  places  his  feet  against  the 
foot-board,  and  thus  stretches  himself  with  great 
unction.  This  delightful  method  of  ascertaining 
his  existence  being  finished,  he  reaches  forth  his 
arm  and  grasps  his  coat,  which  hangs  dangling  most 
gracefully  from  the  back  of  a  chair  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. This  is  not  done,  as  our  modest  feminine 
readers  might  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  coating 
himself,  and  this  in  bed,  but  merely  to  get  a  quid  of 
tobacco,  without  which  he  is  incapable  of  livingan 
hour.  He  now  remains  in  a  state  of  dreamy  lan- 
guor until  his  weed  is  reduced  to  the  consistency  of 
paste,  and,  then,  with  a  loud  "ah!^'  he  springs 
from  his  couch  ;  spits  in  the  direction  his  face  may 
happen  to  point ;  seizes  his  stockings,  and,  after 
many  inoflfectual  attempts  to  balance  himself  on 
one  leg,  he  gets  them  on.  His  feet  are  now  thrust 
into  his  boots  after  the  same  manner.  To  perform 
these  operations  he  has  never  dreamed  of  seating 
himself,  but,  such  is  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  ani- 
mal, no  sooner  does  it  become  necessary  for  liim 
to  encase  his  legs  in  his  pants,  than  he  does  sit 
down.  Let  us  pause  here  to  answer  a  question 
which  we  think  some  gentlewoman  is  asking  us. 


"  Do  those  dirty  creatures,  the  men,  pat  on  their 
boots  before  their  bre-breeehes  V 

They  do,  dear  lady,  they  do !  It  saves  a  woild  of 
trouble.  Ever  since  that  era  in  tailoriam,  the  in- 
vention of  ''straps,**  perhaps  the  most  difficnlt 
thing  on  earth  is  to  button  a  pair  of  rather  shoit 
pants  under  your  boots.  We  have  seen  peisoss 
rash  enough  to  attempt  it,  but  never  without  du- 
ger  of  breaking  a  blood-vessel.  Pat  yooi  boots 
on  first,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  making  fast 
these  buttons  but  once,  and  then  it  may  be  done 
without  going  into  convulsions.  Another  adTanlage 
may  be  mentioned — ^your  "inexpressibles"  are  wjti 
"  rumpled**  half  as  much.  The  consequence  of 
getting  a  little  dirt  and  blacking  oa  the  inside  is 
nothing — since  it  is  unperceivable.  Hating  es- 
tablished the  wisdom  of  this  process,  we  retnn. 

Mr.  Parsons  seats  himself  to  put  oo  bis  pta& 
**Why,"  says  the  same  inquisitive  Udy, '*bowifl 
the  name  of  all  that  is  absurd,  does  he  nunigeto 
*  pull  them  up  V  " 

Dear,  dear  inquisitor,  Beau  Parsons  does  ndhing 
like  an  ordinary  man.  Bill  is  lazy,  and  luy  toen 
often  take  the  most  diflicult  way  of  accomplisbiiig 
their  object.  Mr.  Parsons  leans  his  head  on  tiie 
back  of  his  chair ;  stretches  his  feet  as  fu  oot  u 
he  can  get  them,  and  his  head  here,  and  bis  feet 
there,  acting  as  levers,  of  which  the  chair  and  the 
floor  are  the  respective  fulcrums,  he  manages  to 
upheave  his  body,  and,  then,  the  rest  i»  easily,  il 
not  gracefully  done.  Neither  is  this  so  absord,  if 
we  call  to  mind  the  object — ^in  addition  to  bis  Isii- 
ness — which  Beau  has  in  view.  He  wisbea  lo«e 
his  legs ;  to  admire  the  Hogarthian  lines  of  beaoty 
which  they  exhibit  to  his  enraptured  sight;  tolotk 
npon  the  graceful  curves,  and  feel  an  inward  con- 
viction of  the  falsity  of  that  philosophical  adage 
which  says,  a  straight  stick  is  the  strongest  one, 
other  things  being  equal.  What  other  met^  » 
so  well  designed  to  give  a  lengthened  view  of  tk 
human  frame  1 — None,  absolutely  none! 

Billy  Parsons  now  begins  to  think  of  shariig. 
This  he  accomplishes  like  a  reasonable  mortal,  aiKi 
although  a  fop,  he  sports  neither  whisker,  impeiul* 
nor  mustache.  To  wash  is  the  next  requisite,  aid 
the  ordy  variation  from  the  ordinary  method  « 
performing  our  morning  ablution  is,  to  dip  i^ 
whole  head  in  the  water.  The  city  fop  w«W 
never  do  this,  as  it  deprives  the  hair  o(  that  gtos 
which  he  thinks  preferable  to  a  clear  brain.  Be« 
learned  it  in  childhood,  from  his  mother,  andhe  al- 
heres  to  it  in  his  manhood.  It  has  its  disadnn- 
tages — especially  in  winter.  Combing  icidesfrflo 
your  locks  is  a  species  of  torture  which  reqnirea  i 
well-balanced  mind  to  bear  with  patience,  oai 
Mr.  Parsons  donU  bear  it  with  patieaee.  He 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  dip  his  head  into  the  water,  ifi 
matter  how  cold  the  weather ;  but,  then,  h»  tbiak* 
it  his  privilege  to  swear  at  the  ice,  or  imprecate  the 
comb,  as  much  as  he  pleases.    Duty  and  Friw^  • 
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the  sum  total  of  haman  obligations!  to  perform  the 
ooe  and  enjoy  the  other !  More  persona  than  Bean 
Parsoos  confoand  the  two. 

Mr.  Williain  Parsons  now  adjusts  his  neck  to  his 
stock—we  have  placed  the  words  right,  reader-^ 
inserts  his  arms  through  his  waistcoat ;  carefully 
fastens  the  top  and  bottom  buttons ;  draws  his  shirt 
bosom  gently  through  the  interstice  ;  then  puts  on 
his  coat;  buttons  the  lower  button  of  this;  thrusts 
his  handkerchief  between  it  and  the  vest,  and  he 
is  ready  for  conquest ! 

It  was  bat  a  short  time  ago  that  Mr.  William 
Parsons,  afler  robing  himself  precisely  after  the 
DUflner  we  hare  given  aboTO,  appeared  at  the 
breakfast  table  of  his  father,  who— to  describe  him 
io  a  few  words — ^is  the  express  opposite  of  the 
son,  and  was  greeted  by  the  old  man,  exdahning; 

"  Billy,  Billy,  you  are  a  cussed  fool !" 

To  this  polite  intimation  of  his  father^s  opinion. 
Beau  replied,  by  ejecting  the  tobacco  juice  from 
one  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  smiling  slightly  from, 
in,  or  on,  the  other. 

"  You  are  a  cussed  fool,  Billy,  or  ef  you  haint, 
why  does  you  wear  a  rag  called  a  pockethaLukeT- 
cher  in  your  bosom  V 

""^Spose,  dad,  yoa  leave  the  pocket  out— donH 
yoQ  think  it  would  express  the  same  idea — a  nose 
wiper  1  Or,  dad,  I  can  give  you  an  argument.  Say 
that  I  should  carry  it  in  my  hand,  because  it  is 
(*alled  a  handkerchief.  Let  us  go  farther,  dad :  A 
handkerchief  reversed,  may  be  read  chief-of-my- 
hand.  My  thumb  is  the  chief  member  of  my  hand, 
therefore  my  thumb  and  handkerchief  are  the  same 
things— hay,  dad,  carry  my  thumb  in  ray  pocket  1" 

"  Well,  Billy,  that  hargument  must  be  wrong, 
canse  it  proves  what  haint  so,  (this  method  of 
esting  the  somidness  of  a  reason  would  demolish 
Rinhop  Berkley,)  an*  I  hangs  on  still,  that  you  are 
I  fool." 

"  Dad !" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  1" 
''  Oh,  nothing,  nothing !  If  you  don^t  understand 
^^  there  is  no  use  of  my  wasting  any  more  wit 

ipon  yon !'' 

"The  cussed  young  scamp  means  somethin*,'^ 
'iiiioqnized  the  old  gentleman,  **  but  blow  me  ef  I 

PP3  it !" 

''Billy,"  he  resumed,  *'I  told  the  hands  to  put 
^ur  ridin'  bea^t  in  the  plough,  this  momin\'* 

'^Solheaid.'' 

"An' what  did  you  do  V 

"  Told  them  to  take  him  out  again.** 

"  Billy,  m  disinherit  you  ef  you  don*t  mind ;  I 
ill— the  lar  crloos  it,  an'  I'll  do  it." 

"  But,  dad,  I  have  two  arguments  against  my 
>r8e  ploughing,  to-day." 

"Out  with  »em." 

"The  first  is,  I  don't  want ." 

'^  Don't  is  no  hargument,  Billy,  cuss  me  ef  dont's 
I  hargument !" 


"  Look  here,  dad,  you  belong  to  the  church,  I 
think  ?" 

**  I  do— an'  what  then !" 

'*  IVe  heard  you  swear  several  times  this  morn- 
ing." 

"  That's  a  d lie !" 

"  Oh,  I  am  mistaken— doubtless  I  am,"  was  the 
sarcastic  response  of  Will  Parsons.  As  for  the 
old  man — whose  name,  by  the  way,  is  Isham,  alias, 
Ike — ^he  was  as  unconscious  as  the  babe  unborn  of 
his  last  expletive ;  and  as  for  his  word  "  cuss,"  he 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  he  had  long 
since  ceased  to  regard  it  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  oaths. 

*'  But  you  have  not  heard  my  other  argument, 
dad,  about  the  horse." 

"  No— I  hope  it's  better  than  the  last." 

"  Not  a  whit,  if  you  had  suffered  me  to  finish. 
The  second  is,  I  wish  to  ride  to  the  barbecue  at 
Bubble-Spring." 

"  Well,  Billy,  wish  is  an  hargument,  seein'  I  in- 
tend to  go  myself." 

•*  You ! — ^you  are  too  old  to  go  to  such  places.'* 

"  Too  old  !  How  old  do  you  think  I  em  1" 

"  Why,  I  am  forty-five,  (when  !  Billy  Parsons, 
what  a  thumper !)  and  yon  roust  be  at  least  twenty 
years  older." 

"  Lie  on.  Bill ;  lie  as  much  as  you  please,  but  I 
can  out  dance  you  and" — ^here  Isham  gave  a  panto- 
mimic representation  of  drinking  a  glass  of  liquor — 
"to  boot." 

Let  no  one  suppose  from  this  somewhat  coarse 
dialogue,  that  Isham  Parsons  and  his  hopeful  child 
and  heir  do  not  entertain  that  affection  for  each 
other,  which  is  due  from  father  to  son,  and  from 
son  to  father.  All  the  love  which  Billy  Parsons 
does  not  lavish  upon  himself,  he  bestows  upon  his 
parent ;  but,  for  his  soul,  he  could  not  resist  any 
occasion  given  him  of — to  use  his  own  phrase- 
quizzing  the  old  cock.  As  for  Isham  Parsons,  he 
is  a  two-legged  curiosity — a  locomotive  enigma. 
He  has  a  heart  overflowing  with  good  will  to  all  of 
his  fellow-creatures ;  but,  though  a  member  of  the 
church,  or,  rather,  a  church,  he  will  oflen  utter  im- 
precations which  would  make  the  blood  of  a  quaker 
run  cold.  Of  this  he  is  perfectly  unconscious  at 
the  time ;  and  when  he  discovers  he  has  violated  the 
commandment,  he  repents  most  sincerely.  Beau 
Parsons  is  guilty,  very  often  so,  of  swearing,  but 
he  justifies  himself  aAer  a  manner  worthy  of 
Sterne.  He  thinks  if  the  oath  comes  from  the 
lips,  and  not  from  the  heart,  it  is  a  folly,  but  never 
a  sin.  The  elder  Parsons  has  another  peculiarity, 
which  he  who  has  attended  closely  to  the  dialogue 
cannot  have  failed  to  notice.  He  is  passionately 
fond  of  an  argument — a  term  he  uses  somewhat 
indiscriminately — and  when  a  retreat  becomes  ne- 
cessary, he  always  manages  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  victory,  by  calling  his  antagonist  a  cussed 
fool.     He  would  be  greatly  grieved,  were  any  one 
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to  receiTe  this  as  an  intentiooal  insalt.  He  means 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  only  intends  to  convey  the 
idea,  that  compared  with  him,  hia  opponent  must 
be  content  to  rank  second.  His  son  humors  this 
love  of  disquisition  more,  perhaps,  to  have  a  8ub> 
ject  on  which  he  may  exercise  his  wit,  than  to 
gratify  his  parent.  His  invectives  he  does  not  at 
all  regard,  or  only  looks  upon  them  as  evidences 
of  his  prowess.  When  Beau  arose  from  the  table 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  very  witty,  and 
Isham  was  content  to  think  victory  had  perched 
upon  his  standard.  For  a  half  hour  afterwards  he 
might  be  heard  muttering  to  himself,  *'  dont^s  no 
hargument,  Billy,  cuss  me  ef  dont's  a  hargument !'' 

That  Virginian  Saturnalia — a  Barbecue — ^has 
been  so  often  described,  that  we  despair  of  doing 
any  sort  of  justice  to  the  scene  at  Bubble-Spring ; 
and,  indeed,  our  object  is  not  so  much  to  attempt 
this,  as  to  portray  the  different  characters  who  may 
take  a  part  therein,  and,  more  especially,  to  make 
the  reader  better  acquainted  with  Messrs.  Isham 
and  William  Parsons. 

Beau  Parsons  mounted  his  horse,  and  having 
reined  him  in  tightly,  he  thrust  his  spurs  into  his 
sides  to  ascertain  his  capability  of  doing  justice  to 
his  master^s  person  when  he  should  appear  before 
the  company  at  the  Spring,  and  then  rode  on  at  a 
rapid  pace,  perfectly  convinced  that  Mr.  William 
Parsons  had  not  his  equal  on  earth.  Isham,  after 
looking  at  his  son's  equestrian  demonstrations  for 
some  time,  and  murmuring  something  about  spurs 
being  an  argument  for  a  horse,  mounted  a  sober- 
looking  nag,  and  set  forth,  thinking  earth  an  Eden, 
mankind  Angels,  and  both  capable  of  proof,  he,  Ike 
Parsons,  being  first  wrangler. 

Isham  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  discovered  his 
son  seated  on  the  side  of  the  road  and  his  horse 
quietly  picking  the  grass  a  hundred  or  two  yards 
distant. 

"  Hurt,  Billy  1"  inquired  the  old  man,  for  it  was 
evident  from  the  chagrined  appearance  of  Beau, 
that  he  had  been  thrown — "  I  thought  you  could 
ride  any  beast,  no  matter  how  wild." 

Billy  made  no  answer  to  the  query,  but  asked  his 
father,  somewhat  bitterly,  if  he  thought  he  could 
prove  that  a  man  might  keep  his  seat  when  the 
girth  breaks  and  the  saddle  falls  off;  pointing  to 
his  harness  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

"  Why,  Billy,  I  don't  think  I  can — but  why  don't 
you  catch  your  horse  1" 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  can  do  every  thing  V  asked 
Beau,  "  1  can  run — ^there  is  no  doubt  of  that — ^but 
my  vanity  will  not  allow  me  to  say  I  can  beat 
Spanker." 

"  I  can  prove,  Billy,  that  we  need'n't  oilers  run 
arter  a  herse  te  git  him/' 

"  Oh,  d — n  it  {  catch  the  horse — ^that  is  the  best 
way  of  proving  you  are  able  to  do  so." 

"  Cuss  my  soul,  Billy — ^how  often  must  I  tell 
you  erbout  cussin'  ?" 


**  Yon  set  me  such  a  fine  example,  dad— bat  ve 
won't  quarrel.  Ride  up  to  Spanker— be  may  let 
you  get  near  enough  to  seize  the  bridle." 

Ike  obeyed  his  son's  request,  crying  ohboy,  rr<. 
boyt  carboy ^  as  he  approached  the  runaway.  The 
horse,  at  first,  raised  his  head,  bat  booo  again  com- 
menced toying  with  the  grass.  No  soooei,  how- 
ever, had  Isham  come  within  kicking  disuoce, 
than  he  braced  his  fore-legs  and  let  fly,  making  bis 
heels  ring  against  the  old  fellows  stirrap-m 
Ike's  foot  was  terribly  shaken,  and  hesplatteiedGut 
a  volume  of  oaths  which  almost  conyulsed  his  sod 
with  laughter.  Beau  had  considered  his  fall  a  kiod 
of  disgrace,  but,  when  he  ascertained  that  bis  fi- 
ther  was  not  much  injured,  his  own  mishap  to 
completely  forgotten,  and  he  poared  foithashover 
of  his  peculiar  wit  upon  the  head  of  his  parent. 
He  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  could  prove  tbeie 
were  more  ways  of  catching  a  horse  than  mm% 
after  him — ^then  he  told  him  he  ahoald  hbioe  ihe 
stirrup  and  not  Spanker's  heel--that  had  Bd 
touched  liim .  He  next  launched  out  into  a  disseru- 
tion  upon  first  and  second  causes,  and  proyed  b^ 
yond  cavil,  that  upon  the  girth  rested  the  whole  rp- 
sponsibility — if  that  had  not  broken  all  would  hire 
been  well,  and,  finally,  he  worked  Isham  m  v 
raging  ill-humor  by  telling  him,  he  fimly  believeil 
the  devil  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  hosiiie^ 

The  old  man  dismounted,  and  after  limping  ib>v. 
for  some  time,  swearing  like  a  trooper  at  eTm 
step,  suddenly  became  conscious  that  he  wis  i^ 
acting  as  a  Christian  should  act. 

"  Billy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  BiUy,  don't  plagoe  a* 
now — I  know  I'll  do  wrong  ef  you  do,  an'  I  ^'^ 
wanter." 

"  You  do  wrong,  my  dear  sirl  Impossible!  YfC 
face  at  this  moment  is  as  placid  as  an  infant's,  u<^ 
you  have  not  uttered  an  improper  expression  ^^■ 
the  accident — I  shall  never  forget  yonr  cjsfflpl*  • 
and  hereafter,  will  bear  aU  of  my  misfortuuej  ^^ 
patience  and  resignation." 

"  Oh,  d— n  me,  Billy,  this  is  too  had-sto?,  ef 
you  please,  stop !" 

"  Stop  1  to  be  sure  I  wiU,  if  yon  dcsirfi  it,  1^-^^ 
hope,  on  some  future  occasion,  you  will  permit  ib« 
to  express  my  admiration  of  your  heroic  behavie: 
What  have  you  in  your  saddle-bags !" 

"Corn,  Billy,  com,  an'  onerly  lhink-p»rt ^^ •' 
waster  feed  that  infarnal  horse  of  youm'' 

"  Corn  is  an  argument  to  catch  a  horse,  «w^ 
why  did  you  not  think  of  this  before  t" 

"  Stay,  Billy,  stay— corn  can't  be  called  m  fer 
gument  to  catch  a  horse.  We  oilers  drife  villi  n 
hargument — ^that  is,  ef  it's  good  for  any  tbiaf" 
but  never  persuade  except  with— what  do  *t  pc- 
suade  with,  Billy  1" 

"Com,  I  hope,"  said  Billy,  "for  othenn??,' 
com  turns  out  an  argument,  and  yourdisiiwtJi^J' 
just,  my  horse  will  run  like  the  def  il.  T^  ^ ''-° 
with  this  nubbin,  be  the  event  what  it  may- 
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"  Wait  a  moment,  Billy,  until  we  settle  this  lit- 
tle squabble  of  oarn.  I  says  we  driTO  with  an 
har^ment.'^ 

"And  I  say,  if  we  do,  my  horse  will  run." 

"  Why,  Billy,  you  are  a  cassed  fool— didn't  I 
teQyoa  coro  waD*t  an  hargument  to  catch  a  horse  V 

"  That  remains  to  be  proved,"  intermpted  Beau, 
and,  by  means  of  his  bait,  his  horse  was  soon  se- 
cured and  harnessed,  minus  a  girth. 

''  YouVe  cotched  him,  Bill ;  but  all  the  newspa- 
pers OD  the  face  of  the  globe  shouldnH  conyince 
me  coro^s  an  hargument,  when  I  sees  you  catch  a 
horse  with  it,  an^  hears  yon  read  in'  erbout  driyin' 
coDTictions  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  The  horse, 
»  you  said,  ooghter  have  run,  ef  it  had  been  one ; 
ourrhm't  he.  Bill  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes !  and  I  will  run,  too,  if  you  don't 
stop— you  have  contradicted  yourself  a  dozen,  or 
more,  times." 

"  Bill,  yon  are  my  son,  but  you  are  a  monstrous 
liar." 

^  In  stating  an  effect,  dad,  you  have,  perhaps, 
ID  wittingly  given  the  cause.  But,  good  morning. 
I  hope  the  throes  of  your  brain  will  cure  the  sores 
•f  your  heel,  before  you  reach  the  Spring ;"  and, 
has  saying,  off  gallopped  Beau  Parsons. 
*^  Thar  be  goes,"  exclaimed  Ike,  "  arfler  havin' 
aid  somethin^  that  do  omary  man  can  make  heads 
I  tails  outer." 

Lest  some  one,  relying  upon  the  misnomers  of 
imerican  nomenclature,  should  take  it  upon  him- 
'if  to  assert  that  there  is  no  spring  at  Bubble- 
pring,  we  here  assure  all  who  feel  at  all  interested 
I  the  matter,  that,  there  is  not  only  a  spring,  but  one 
the  clearest,  deepest,  brightest  springs,  which  the 
iountains  of  Virginia  may  boast.  Bubble-Spring  is 
e  scene  of  many  of  our  schoolboy  freaks.  Hard 
'»  under  the  shade  of  a  noble  oak — a  mildew 
k^t  the  Vandal  who  has  since  "belted"  it! — 
lods  a  queer-looking  building  of  unhewn  logs,  in 
dich,  many  years  ago,  we  learned  the  mysteries 
the  alphabet,  and  experienced  the  tender  mer- 
-s  of  the  birch — we  should  say,  the  dog-wood. 
er  this  spring  have  we  bent  with  some  fair- 
iied  schoolmate,  and  besought  her  with  all  of 
r  youthful  eloquence,  to  give  us  a  kiss,  that  we 
ght  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  shadows  kiss 
ow  I  Many  a  time  has  our  request  been  granted, 
)  whilst  our  laughter-loving  inamorata  was  vainly 
iearoring  to  look  down  into  the  waters,  we,  as 
nly,  were  trying  to  read  the  mysteries  of  the 
nan  heart  by  gazing  into  the  depths  of  her  own 
k  blue  eyes.  £gad  !  it  almost  makes  us  weep 
think  of  it !  "  Mr.  Birchrod,"  would  exclaim 
le  mean-hearted  boy — "  Mr.  Birchrod,  Paul  and 
en  have  been  kissing  again,"  and,  forthwith, 
il  and  Ellen  were  summoned  from  the  ranks  of 
;iing  children,  to  answer  the  charge.  It  was 
ain  I  declared  we  were  studying  the  laws  of 
iows — the  mysterious  rules  which  govern  re- 


flection and  refraction.  The  excuse  was  not  ad- 
mitted, and  Ellen  was  ordered  to  stretch  forth  her 
hand  to  receive  the  thwacks  of  the  ferule.  I  then 
changed  my  ground  and  swore  by  all  the  gods  in 
Tooke's  Pantheon,  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — I 
had  committed  a  rape  on  her  lips.  It  would  not 
do— she  was  punished,  and  I  received  a  double 
quantity  of  dog- wood  for  what  the  pedagogue  called, 
my  impertinence.  Many  an  inward  vow  did  I  re- 
gister, should  ever  I  arrive  at  a  height  of  five  feet, 
to  beat  him  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  I  have 
since  thought  better,  and  whilst  I  am  thinking,  I 
had  as  well  resume  my  narrative. 

Before  the  door  of  the  school-house  at  Bubble- 
Spring,  on  every  occasion  of  rustic  festivity,  is 
erected  an  arbor,  made  of  the  branches  of  a  gre- 
nadier-looking grove  of  oaks  not  a  hundred  yards 
off.  The  ground  being  levelled  and  beaten  per- 
fectly hard,  is  covered  with  a  bushel  or  two  of 
bran,  and  makes  as  comfortable  a  dancing  room  as 
ever  a  "  sovereign"  shook  his  heel  above.  From 
hence  is  derived  a  phrase  which,  we  fear,  a  large 
part  of  our  readers  have  never  yet  beard,  to  wit : 
a  bran-dance.  Let  no  city  lady  turn  up  her  nose 
at  the  idea  of  performing  a  pirouette  on  such  a 
floor,  and  in  broad  daylight.  We  have  seen  the 
eyes  of  those  who  might  do  the  honors  of  a  palace, 
sparkle  with  pleasure  as  they  dashed  the  bran  from 
under  their  feet,  to  the  music  of  a  negro's  violin. 
Here,  however,  we  shall  have,  principally,  to  por- 
tray the  ignorant ;  for  our  object  is  originality,  but 
rest  assured,  it  is  not  the  ignorant  alone,  who  enjoy 
a  bran-dance. 

Mr.  William  Parsons  tied  his  steed  so  soon  as 
he  arrived  within  a  hundred  yards  of  Bubble-Spring, 
for  he  doubted  his  power  of  displaying  his  horse- 
manship, without  a  girth  to  his  saddle.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  last  button — we  might  say, 
lower  button — on  his  coat  was  perfectly  fast,  he 
took  his  hat  in  his  hand,  in  defiance  of  sunshine, 
and,  with  a  rakish  air,  walked  up  to  greet  the  as- 
sembled company.  Bill,  be  it  known,  has  one  lan- 
guage for  the  men  and  another  for  the  ladie».  The 
first  is  comprehensible  by  ordinary  mortab;  the 
last,  unless  a  Daniel  or  a  Joseph  shall  again  appear 
on  earth,  must  ever  remain  a  little  enigmatical. 
Whether  this  be  complimentary  to  the  fair  sex,  be 
it  far  from  us  to  determine ;  though  it  certainly 
looks  so,  to  address  them  in  a  patois  which  others 
may  barely  understand.  Let  those  who  may,  moot 
the  question. 

"  Ned  Woodville,  how  are  you  1 — Miss  Wood- 
ville,  I  greet  thee,"  was  his  salutation,  on  appearing 
before  a  brother  and  sister. 

"Where  is  uncle  Ikel"  was  chornssed  by  a 
half-a-dozen  voices.  Isham,  like  old  King  Cole, 
was  a  jolly  old  soul,  and,  of  course,  a  favorite. 

"Gents,  I  left  him  behind — ladies,  he  rideth 
hither,"  was  the  reply. 

"Billy,"    whispered    the  aforementioned  Ned 
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Woodville,  ^'  do  talk  like  a  sensible  man  for  one 
day  in  your  life/^ 

*'  Ned,  blast  your  eyes,  I  think  you  might  under- 
stand what  I  said  to  you  without  tasking  your  brain 
too  severely,  but  the  ladies — blessings  on  them-— 
are  not  to  be  spoken  to  as  yonr  common  clay — ^por- 
celain, Ned,  porcelain.  Ladies,''  he  continued, 
fronting  a  bery  of  six  or  eight  girls,—"  a  toast  to 
you,  fair  maidens,  and  in  Nature's  unadulterated 
wine  will  I  drink  it.  On  this  day  we  asserted  our 
independence  of  British  authority,  and  this  day  we 
will  ever  commemorate  by  acknowledging  our  de- 
pendence on  yours." 

"  Ned,"  said  he,  leading  his  coony  off  by  the 
arm,  "  Ned,  that  was  fine,  and  I  hope  yoa  will  not 
blab,  when  I  declare  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for 
an  hour.  Come,  I  will  drink  your  health,  and, 
hang  it.  Nature's  wine  shall  be  adulterated  this 
time ;"  and  in  brandy-toddy  he  gave,  "  a  better  ac- 
quaintance, as  the  boy  said  to  his  daddy." 

Isham  Parsons  now  arrived,  and  most  cordially 
was  the  old  fellow  greeted  by  the  whole  assembly. 
His  reputation  as  a  saint— -not  much  worsted  by 
his  known  fondness  for  expletives — ^backed  by  his 
popularity  as  a  man,  and  his  age  as  a  patriarch, 
procured  him  more  kisses — Ike  loves  kisses — ^from 
the  coral  lips  of  the  girls,  than  would  have  caused 
his  son  to  go  raving  mad  with  joy ;  and  we  shall  do 
Beau  nothing  but  justice,  when  we  say,  if  he  could 
have  looked  into  the  hearts  of  the  ladies,  he  would 
have  found  the  salutes  given  the  father,  were, 
sometimes,  intended  as  proxies  for  the  son. 

"  I've  two  harguments  why  you  oughter  to  kiss 
me,  Lucy,"  said  he,  to  a  coy  damsel,  who  appeared 
desirous  of  avoiding  his  salute. 

"  You  can't  win  kisses  by  arguments,  uncle  Ike ; 
but  let's  hear  them." 

"  The  first  is,  I'm  old." 

"A  very  good  reason  for  not  kissing  you." 

"And  the  other  is,  I  won't  bite." 

"  Won't  bite  is  no  argument,"  exclaimed  Billy 
Parsons,  who  had  been  watching  the  old  man,  ho- 
ping, or  rather  knowing,  something  would  turn  up, 
whereon  he  might  electrify  the  ladies  with  his  bril- 
liant wit.  He  knew  Isham  well ;  for  no  sooner  did 
he  hear  one  of  his  "  harguments,"  as  he  chose  to 
call  his  reasons,  impeached,  than  he  wheeled  around, 
and  the  fair  lady  was  utterly  forgotten  in  his  en- 
deavors to  prove  "  won't  bite"  an  argument.  Ike's 
peculiarity  was  also  known  to  the  whole  crowd, 
and  he  soon  had  a  dense  and  laughing  audience 
listening  to  his  lucid  illustrations.  Our  character 
is  a  rare  one,  but  he  may  have  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name. 

"  Gents,  I  erpeals  to  you — haint  kissin'  inercent 
in  itself?" 

"  It  is,  it  is!"  responded  the  whole  throng,  with 
the  exception  of  Billy.  The  Socratic  method  of 
reasoning  was  a  thing  he  did  not  like — especially 
when  employed  against  himself.    He  attempted  to 


say  something  about  kissing  being  one  of  tbe 
devil's  weapens,  hot  was  forced  to  jieU  to  the 
overwhelming  majority  which  decLared  it  u  m^- 
cent  recreation. 

"There's  a  charity  which  is ^ inexhanstibk, 
gents — what  is  it  1" 

This  question  was  answered  by  the  crowd 
thrusting  their  hands  into  their  pockets. 

"  Haint  it  to  give  thater  which  makes  qs  n 
poorer,  an'  the  receiver  richer  V 

**  Just  so,  just  so,"  was  the  response,  ml  tbe 
hands  were  withdrawn  from  the  pockets. 

"  But  you  have  lost  sight  of  *  won*t  bite,'''  in- 
terposed Beau. 

"  No  I  haint,  tho',"  and  Ike's  eyes 
with  excitement. 

"  Ef  Lucy  gives  me  a  kiss,  is  she  any  poner^^ 

"  No !  no !"  responded  the  audience. 

"An' haint  I  richer?"  • 

The  answer  to  this  did  not,  at  first,  seem  seob. 
vious,  but  the  old  man,  finally,  carried  tbe  (iiT, 
and  was  assured  that  he  would  be  infinite)  j  rkhcT' 

"  There  can  be  but  one  reason,  then,  jsiosi  her 
doin'  so,  an'  thater  is  the  fear  of  a  bite.  I  nei  I 
'  won't  bite,'  an'  now  I  asks"— here  Isham  rm 
upon  his  feet,  like  Henry  when  he  uttered  liii  cele- 
brated warning  to  George  the  Third— "efwim^ 
bite  haint  an  hargument  for  kissin'  V 

"  You  have  carried  the  day— give  np,  Beic" 
exclaimed  the  assembly ;  and  Billy  finding  the  rir- 
rent  of  popular  opinion  so  strongly  against  his, 
retired  without  attempting  an  answer,  and  levo- 
ged  himself  by  whispering  in  the  cars  of  the  ladies- 
"  I  won't  bite."  Thus,  though  his  feiher  ehuK^ 
the  victory  in  the  argument,  the  reputation  of  Boe- 
as  a  wit,  was  considerably  increased ! 

Isham>  and  some  of  the  old  men,  now  though* '^ 
high  time  to  "  wet  their  whistles;"  and  a  i^ 
under  the  oak  tree  we  have  before  mentioned,  P'f 
them  ample  means  of  doing  so.  Ike  wsscaDe<i<)fl 
for  a  toast,  and  gave—"  harguments  and  tbe  gafe- 
the  one  will  win  the  tother."  Politics,  thai  *w? 
qua  non  of  American  chit-chat,  was  then  ion^ 
ced.  Lawyers,  doctors,  pastors,  editors ;  Te»lfi» 
of  plausibilities,  pills,  prayers,  and  pua^npl* 
might  all  have  learned  something  fiom  the  ssr- 
gestions  here  thrown  out.  One  thought  a  cm 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  would  certainly '^ 
hance  the  value  of  granite  in  Ncw-HiBpsks^ 
Another  declared,  without  a  veto  on  the  Bank  »| 
the  United  Slates— the  monster^-no  herrings  ««^ 
again  appear  off  the  coast  of  North-Carolina:  s^ 
yet  another  swore,  that  since  the  introdoctiofl « 
the  Tariff,  the  Hessian  fly  had  destroyed  v^ 
grain  than  would  suffice  to  feed  half  the  pwp^' 
of  Europe.  War,  and  aU  of  its  horrors,  wet«  ««' 
brought  upon  the  tapis.  The  Americans  ve»« 
roundly  asserted  to  be  the  greatest  people  ooeaitS' 
and  the  Virginians  the  very  persons  ill"d«  ^ 
when  it  was  said,  the  children  of  this  woHd  »^ 
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wiser  in  their  generation,  than  the  children  of  light. 
The  rifle  of  the  western  pioneer  was  declared  an 
iodoitely  superior  weapon  to  a  British  ninety-six 
poander ;  and  it  was  seriously  mooted,  whether  or 
Dot,  a  Chinese  cracker  in  the  hands  of  an  Ameri- 
can schoolboy,  was  more  effective  than  one  of 
their  congrere  rockets.  Isham  Parsons,  as  those 
who  have  attentively  studied  his  character  will  sup- 
pose, was  first  and  foremost  in  these  disquisitions, 
aod  be  was  in  the  very  act  of  giving  his  reasons 
in  favor  of  the  boy  and  cracker,  when  the  negro 
fiddler  was  heard  to  strike  his  bow  across  the  back 
of  his  instrument,  as  a  signal  for  the  dancing  to 
begin.  Ike — to  use  his  own  simile — was  off  like 
a  shot  from  a  hot  shovel,  and,  with  the  prettiest 
girl  present,  tsas  the  first  man  upon  the  floor,  pre- 
pared to  exhibit  the  agility,  if  not  the  graces,  of 
his  person. 

Had  we  the  pencil  of  a  Cruikshank  (Pheebus, 
what  a  name !)  and  the  pen  of  a  Dickens,  we  should 
despair  of  doing  any  sort  of  justice  to  the  scene 
which  now  arose.  To  dancing,  as  to  every  thing 
else,  each  man  seemed  to  think  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  applied ;  and,  of  course,  the  steps, 
taroiags,  windings,  kickings,  jumpings  of  one,  were 
wholly  independent  of  another.  One  fellow  ap- 
peared to  think  the  Graces  always  walked  side- 
ways— ^accordingly,  ke  walked  sideways.  Another 
thoaght  backwards,  still  more  graceful — he  walked 
backwards — another  thought  a  slide  superior  to  a 
jump,  and  yet  another,  a  jump  superior  to  a  slide — 
their  movements  were  regulated  to  suit  these  fan- 
cies. One  genius  supported  himself  on  his  left 
leg,  whilst  the  right  was  made  to  gyrate  around  its 
stand-still  neighbor — he  was  a  patronizer  of  astral 
dancing ;  the  left  leg  being  the  sun,  and  the  right 
typefying  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  ladies  had  grace  enough,  but,  of  course,  their 
steps  had  to  be  regulated  by  those  of  their  part- 
ners. The  astral  dancer  kept  a  laughing  girl 
wheeling  around  him  in  an  orbit  as  eccentric  as 
that  of  any  comet  that  ever  alarmed  the  world. 
More,  her  beau  would  not ;  until  he  had  ground  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  and,  then,  a  jump  gave  him  a 
stable  foundation  on  which  he  might  recommence 
the  same  manoeuvre.  The  partner  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  forte  was  a  jump,  had  a  still  more  dif- 
ficolt  task,  and  would,  willingly,  have  exchanged 
with  the  one  who  was  compelled  to  play  planet  to 
the  brilliant  orb  we  have  mentioned — a  Venus  to 
bis  Phcebos ! 

"  Faster,  darky,  faster  !^*  exclaimed  Ike,  to  the 
ebony  fiddler — ^'*  cuss  me  boys,"  he  continued, "  ef 
rm  osin  to  sich  slow  movements,"  and  the  old  fel- 
low's shrnnken  shanks,  twinkled  like  a  swiftly  re- 
volving wheel  in  the  sunshine. 

Mr.  William  Parsons  was  all  animation ;  and  his 
wii  became  absolutely  dazzling. 

**  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  a  gentleman  to  dance  with  a 


lady,  a  just  regard  for  the  safety  of  that  lady  de- 
clares that  he  should  not  throw  his  legs  too  far," 
was  the  parody  which  he  addressed  to  a  red-headed 
specimen  of  the  human  race,  whose  lower  limbs 
seemed  every  moment  abontto  give  his  companion 
the  greeting  which  the  windmill  gave  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha.  To  another,  who  had  lost  his  part- 
ner, he  gave  a  similar  parody;  asking  him  to  '*  make 
known  the  causes  which  impelled  him  to  a  separa- 
tion"^all  of  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause, the  Declaration  of  Independence  being,  as 
it  should  be,  at  the  finger-ends  of  every  one. 

*'  Your  heel  is  well,  I  see,  dad,"  said  Beau,  as 
he  passed  Isham  in  the  mazes  (emphatically  so)  of 
the  dance. 

The  old  man  saw  that  the  tale  of  the  morning's 
mishap  would  soon  be  told  by  his  son,  and  his  love 
of  fun  determined  his  course  at  once. 

**  Billy  had  a  fall  this  morin*,"  he  said  to  hi^ 
partner.  ^ 

**  You  don't  say  so !"  exclaimed  the  partner — 
and  the  speakers  were  off,  in  different  directions, 
before  an  answer  could  be  given  or  received. 

"  Yes  he  did,"  said  Ike,  when  they  again  met. 

"  How?"  cried  Miss,  and,  again  they  were  forced 
to  part. 

**  Horse !"  exclaimed  Ike,  when  for  the  third 
time  they  were  vis-a-vis, 

"  Ob,  do — do  stop  and  tell,"  requested  the  inqui- 
sitive lady,  and  Isham,  nothing  loth,  gave  an  ac- 
count, something  like  the  following,  of  the  morn- 
ing's adventure : 

He  said  that  Billy,  when  he  started  from  home, 
made  his  horse  rear  and  pitch  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary manner,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  his  (Ike's) 
admiration  of  his  horsemanship.  That  he  (Ike) 
had  told  him,  after  a  rise  there  was  always  a  fall, 
and  bis  son  had  laughed  him  to  scorn.  But  the 
event  proved  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  Billy 
had  not  gone  more  th^  a  half  mile  before  he  was 
thrown,  and  his  vanity,  if  not  his  person,  griev  only 
wounded.  Ike  said,  farther,  that  he  had  overtaken 
him  and  offered  the  use  of  his  steed  to  gain  pos- 
session of  his  son's  runaway.  Bp-au  accepted  the 
offer,  but  only  to  increase  the  number  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. He  (Beau)  mounted  and  pursued,  but  the 
recreant  steed  saluted  his  stirrup-iron  with  a  kick 
so  severe  as  to  lame  him  very  considerably,  for  the 
time  being.  Mr.  Isham  Parsons,  moreover,  assert- 
ed that  it  was  at  the  earnest  request  of  Billy,  that 
he  had  not  before  told  the  tale,  but  Beau  had  just 
made  an  insinuation  which  induced  him  (Ike)  to 
declare  the  whole  business.  By  way  of  clincher 
to  this  string  of  falsehoods,  he  added,  that  he  had 
never  heard  a  man  curse  and  swear  as  Billy  did, 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life — that  he  was  greatly 
mortified,  and  gave  him  a  lecture  both  on  the  im- 
policy and  iniquity  of  profane  language ;  but,  final- 
ly, admitted  that  the  kick  of  a  horse  would,  if  any 
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thing  could,  justify  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
modes  of  expression. 

Now,  let  no  one,  in  disdain,  cast  our  worthy  old 
Ishara  aside.  He  is  not  only  honest  and  charita- 
ble, but,  if  we  judge  a  man  by  his  intentions,  he  is 
good.  So  far  as  these  were  concerned,  his  tale 
was  no  breach  of  sound  morality.  Isham  Parsons 
is  a  genius,  and  must  not  be  judged  by  rules  appli- 
cable to  ordinary  men.  He  saw  that  the  enemy 
was  about  to  enter  his  own  territory,  and,  like 
another  Scipio,  he  determined  to  carry  the  war  into 
Africa — to  occupy  the  very  fortress  from  which  his 
foe  intended  to  make  his  hostile  demonstrations — 
'Twas  for  fun,  reader,  fun,  and  the  father  of  lies 
never  yet  told  one,  designed  to  give  pleasure,  with- 
out inflicting  injury  upon  mankind. 

'*  How's  your  foot,  Beau  !"  asked  a  dancer. 

"  Excellent,''  said  Beau,  cutting  the  back-shuffle 
to  prove  it. 

"  How's  your  hiel,  Beau  ?"  asked  another. 

Beau  again  declared  that  it  was  "  excellent,"  but 
seemed  a  little  surprised  at  the  frequency  of  the 
question.  At  last  he  appeared  to  have  made  a  dis- 
covery, and  uttering  an  anathema  against  his  wor- 
thy parent,  which  did  him  but  little  honor,  and 
would  redound  still  less  to  our  credit  to  repeat,  he 
walked  up  to  a  young  lady  and  requested  the  plea- 
sure of  conducting  her  to  the  table,  when  the  im- 
portant hour  of  dinner  should  arrive.  The  lady 
said  she  would  look  over  her  engagements  and  see 
whether  this  pleasure  might  be  granted  without 
diminishing  that  of  some  one  else,  and  she  took  a 
slate  of  one  of  the  school-children,  which  hung 
dangling  from  a  bough  of  the  arbor,  and  began  to 
read  her  '*  engagements"  with  as  much  complacen- 
cy as  a  banker  would  scan  his  "  notes  due."  Beau 
saw  from  the  slate — which,  doubtless,  she  never 
intended  him  to  see — that  her  promises  were  many, 
but  how  did  his  heart  dance  with  joy,  and  how  did 
his  vanity  rise,  when  he  beheld  her,  with  the  great- 
est nonchalance,  place  her  delicate  fore-finger  upon 
her  tongue,  and  having  slightly  moistened  it,  pro- 
ceed  to  rub  out  a  name  and  substitute  that  of  Mr. 
William  Parsons.  He  bowed  ;  she  smiled,  and  the 
affair  was  settled,  though  the  hopes  of  some  biped 
were  blasted  in  so  doing. 

Dinner,  we  would  apostrophize  thee !  and  more 
particularly  that  variety  of  thy  fair  form,  yclept  a 
barbecue !  We  have  lost  none  of  the  reverence 
wherewith  we  were  wont  to  regard  thee  in  years 
bygone,  but  we  cannot  consent  to  do  penance  by 
thinking  over  past  joys;  and  that  we  do  think 
when  we  write,  must  be  evident  to  every  one. 
Some  of  these  days  we  may  embalm  thee  in  verse 
as  musical  as  the  spluttering  of  thy  gravy  upon  the 
glowing  coals,  but  now — no,  we  cannot  I 

The  ladies  have  eaten — for  that  ladies  do  eat, 
the  ghosts  which  haunt  the  ben-roost,  the  barn- 
yard, and  the  pig- sty,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bubble- 
Spring,  could  they  speak,  would  declare,  notwith- 


standing the  many  bards  who  have  eadeaTored  to 
write  the  world  into  a  contraiy  opinion—and  now 
the  gentlemen  having  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
these  fiaiir,  bat  not  quite  ethereal  beings,  ue  quaff- 
ing libations  (pouring  libatioDS  has  gone  oat  of 
fashion)  to  the  Goddess  of  Freedom,  in  whalefer 
land  she  may  be  found.  Wine  brightens  wit,  and 
whiskey,  gin,  brandy,  and  all  the  other  adultera- 
tions of  alcohol,  are  apt  to  do  the  same  thing.  All 
varieties  of  table-talk,  were  to  be  heard  at  Bubble- 
Spring.  Sentiment  mingled  with  common-place: 
the  profound  with  the  shallow ;  the  high  with  the 
low ;  the  deep  with  the  lofty,  and— it  is  with  re- 
gret we  say  it — the  stamroeriog  enaoeiatioo  of 
some  of  the  speakers  showed  too  plainlj,  tbat, 
though  wine  may  elevate  our  ideas,  iv^ot  too  oftea, 
injures  our  power  of  expressing  them. 

*'  There  is  two  things,"  quoth  Isham  futm, 
rising  from  his  seat,  glass  in  hand,  **  which  ie 
oughter  to  do  on  the  4th  of  July-^tmenj  aod- 
and— " 

"  Curse  the  British,"  supplied  a  fellow  close  k 

"  Ay,  ay,  cuss  the  British — and  K^^Jwalli^  es- 
pecially,"  said  Ike. 

"  By  the  way,"  interposed  one, "  IVe  bean  aj 
we  were  descendants  of  these  same  Britishen-it 
is  all  a  lie,  and  the  man  who  says  Fve  a  diap  of 
their  blood  in  my  veins.  Til  wallop  him.  I  hadi 
long  slipe  ruther  be  kin  to  a  nigger.'* 

"Kin  to  'em,  indeed!"  exclaimed  fte/ffbr 
Kerlumbus  diskivered  Ameriky,  and  ereiy  bodj 
knows  he  was  a — a — " 

"  Frenchman,"  added  Beau,  grarely. 

"  Yes,  a  Frenchman,  as  I  was  guinc  to  ay." 
lied  Isham. 

Beau  saw  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  few  knoviof 
ones,  and  this  was  ample  encooragemeot  to  m 
Mr.  Parsons,  the  elder,  into  a  maie  of  contiadie- 
tions.  After  having  made  bis  too  credoloMpw- 
genitor  assert,  that  Columbus  was  the  citiieo  if 
half  a  dozen  nations — Ike  taking  care,  after  rrflT 
acknowledgment,  to  blame  the  treachery  of  ^ 
memory — he  astonished  the  old  fellow,  as  mwlns 
his  son  could  astonish  him,  by  roundly  deDjiofi^ 
any  such  person  had  ever  existed,  and, »  bsbjL 
called  on  him  to  prove  it.  Ike  happened  to  be  si- 
ting next  the  schoolmaster,  and  he  ga^e  hioi  i 
signal  to  come  to  his  assiatance.  Mr.  Thwackeia  i 
waa  not  a  mind  which  could  bring  its  energies  u 
bear  in  a  moment,  hot  his  intimate  aeqasuitai>e< 
with  Peter  Parley,  saved  his  credit.  He  whimper- 
ed in  Ike's  ear, 

"  Columbus  waa  a  sailor  braTe, 
That  first  did  cross  the  Atlantic  ware." 

Ike  pretended  to  be  in  a  deep  study  for  i  oj 
ment,  as  if  collecting  his  logical  weapons?  aw, 
after  having  suffered  a  sufficient  time  to  ^^*P*^ '^ 
give  what  he  should  aay  an  air  of  oiigiBality- °^ 
exclaimed — 
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"ProTe  it!  sairtioly  I  will — Ike  Parsons  haint 
the  man  to  say  a  thing  withouter  clinchio*  it/* 

"KerlambuB  was  a  satliog  ware. 

That  first  did  cross  the  Atlantic  brave." 

""Ha !  ha!  ha !  ho !  ho !  ho !  haw !  haw  I  haw!'' 
barst  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  William  Parsons,  like 
explosions  from  the  mouth  of  Cochran's  repeating 
cannon.  A  hearty  langh  is  always  contagious, 
and  never  did  a  company  of  bacchanals  give  ut- 
terance to  louder  peals  of  glee — though  half  of 
them  knew  not  what  they  were  laughing  at — than 
were  to  be  heard  around  the  table  at  Bubble-Spring. 

"Ho!  ho !  ho! — Kerlumbus  was ika — ^ha !  ha! — 
Kerlumbus  was  a  saihng  wa — ^he !  he !  Kerlumbus 
was  a  sailing  wave — Oh,  Lord !"  continued  Beau, 
"  do  make  that  old  gent  take  his  eyes  off  of  me,  or 
I  shall  die  with  laughter  !'* 

The  "  old  gent"  alluded  to,  was,  of  course,  Isham 
Parsons.  He  sat  and  glared  first  upon  his  son,  and 
then  00  the  schoolmaster — one  moment  he  was  pale, 
and  then  he  turned  red — 

"  Like  ashes  first,  and  then  like  fire ;" 

aod  Thwackem,  though  he  felt  the  most  profound 
contempt  for  a  man  who  could  so  mar  a  quotation, 
at  once  classical  and  appropriate,  seemed  by  no 
means  to  relish  the  flashing  eye  and  quick-heaving 
breast  which  indicated  an  assault  upon  his  sacred 
peraon. 

"  How  I  do  lore  poetry,"  exclaimed  Billy,  when 
he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  weakening 
effect  of  his  cachinations — "  give  us  those  lines 
again,  dad — ^they  are  beautiful — come,  I'll  prompt 
you— 

"Kei— 

"  Why  don't  yon  repeat  after  me  1 
"Kerlum— 

''Assist  him,  Thwackem, 

"Kerlumbus  was  a  sailing  ware.** 

Laoghing,  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  like  most 
good  things,  must  have  an  end,  and  these  being  the 
component  parts  of  a  Bubble-Spring  bran-dance, 
it  must  have  an  end  likewise.  To  declare  the  way 
Ishain  Parsons  brushed  these  critical  hornets  from 
his  jacket,  would  only  be  anticipating  the  judgment 
3f  the  reader.  That  he  swore,  they  may  rest  as- 
sured. A  thousand  times  was  Beau  made  to  un- 
icrsiand  he  was  the  greatest  fool  living,  and  the 
housandth  reiteration  found  his  temper  as  placid 
IS  a  waveless  lake.  For  the  present,  we  bid  them 
wth  a  hearty  farewell.  In  the  course  of  our  '*Paint- 
ngs  in  Profile,"  they  may  chance  again  to  appear 
'Q  the  canvass,  but  now  a  character  quite  as  origi- 
nal demands  oar  attention. 


There  is  no  man,  however  affluent,  but  by  extravagance, 
nd  morals  lax,  may  fall  from  his  high  estate,  and  close  his 
■y»  in  penury  and  wc^KmekerbodUr. 


LINES, 

ON  REAOINO  TBS  LIFE  AND  LAST  WRITINOS  OP  L.  E.  L. 

Lady  !  the  echo  of  thy  sweet,  sad  singing, 
Is  lingering  round  znc,  though  the  strain  be  past, 

Though  from  the  chords  so  long  and  proudly  ringing, 
The  gushing  melody  hath  fled  at  last. 

Thy  verse  so  wildly,  passionately  thrilling, 
Hath  died  in  this,  its  deep  departing  swell, 

Aod  tears  of  sorrowing,  young  eyes  are  filling, 
That  prised  thy  song  of  tenderness  so  well. 

All  that  the  world's  most  true  and  kind  admiring 
Gould  give  of  happiness,  had  long  been  thine, 

And  thou  did*st  win  thy  spirit's  fond  desiring. 
Ere  one  bright  hope  bad  past  to  its  decline. 

No  grief  for  thee  !  thy  destiny  was  blest, 
Thus  in  the  Summer  flush  of  fame  to  die. 

Ere  Time  had  brought  repining  to  thy  rest. 
Or  taught  thine  earthly  love,  the  tear  and  sigh. 

Thine  might  have  been  the  lot,  the  warm,  true  heart 
Meets  often  in  its  deep  and  fervent  trust — 

The  fate  to  mark  its  loveliest  ties  depart — 
Its  worshipped  idols  prove  to  be  but  dust. 

Thou  hast  been  spared  the  burning  tear's  quick  springing, 
As  one  by  one  youth's  treasured  aims  decay ; 

And  all  the  shadowy  fears  old  times  are  flinging. 
Far  o'er  the  future,  as  they  glide  away. 

And  happier  still,  thou  hast  escaped  the  testing. 
Of  that  new  tenderness  around  thee  wove ; 

That  thought  so  oAen  on  the  full  heart  resting — 
I  never  shall  be  loved,  as  I  could  love  ! 

Thou  hast  been  taken  from  tha  weary  yearning, 
For  all  that  life  might  nernr  know  again ; 

From  lovely  dreaminga,  from  warm  love  returning, 
Chill  on  the  heart  that  sent  it  forth  in  vain. 

And  thanks  to  him,  v,ho  to  our  thoughts  hath  spoken, 
This  kind  recording  of  thy  vanished  days ; 

Thanks  to  the  touch,  that  from  the  lyre,  though  broken, 
Hath  waked  one  strain  of  farewell  and  of  praise ! 

Watertoumt  Mast,  JANE  T.  LOMAZ. 


CAPT.  MARRYATT. 

Mb.T.  W.  White: 

In  the  March  No.  of  your  "JtfetMiiger,"  there  is  an  arti- 
cle, covering  more  than  twenty  pages  of  that  journal,  upon 
**  Capt.  Marryatt  and  his  Diary."  It  is  certainly  written 
in  the  spirit  of  an  American,  and  wiih  great  ability.  But 
I  confess  I  am  mortified  that  so  much  good  writing  should 
be  wasted  upon  so  mean  a  subject,  and  that  any  American 
should  think  Capt.  Marryatt  and  his  Diary  worthy  of  so  la- 
bored a  notice.  This  itinerant  scribbler,  this  literary  ped- 
ler  of  small  wares,  who  travels  to  write,  and  writes  to  sell, 
is  well  known  to  have  neither  the  manners,  conversation, 
or  principles  of  a  gentleman.  Gentlemen  of  this  city  who 
were  thrown  into  his  society,  which  rarely  happened,  spesk 
with  disgust  of  the  shocking  obscenity  of  his  conversation : 
his  language  was  often  too  gross  for  repetiton,  and  such  as 
is  never  heard  from  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to  the 
education  or  character  of  a  gentleman.  Should  the  opi- 
nions or  the  ribaldry  of  such  a  witness  be  regarded  ?  In 
addition  to  his  moral  disqualifications,  we  must  also  ivmem- 
ber,  that  he  writes  for  the  English  market;  and  in  that 
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nothing  conceroing  this  country  will  sell,  unless  it  labors 
to  show  to  the  liege  subjects  of  her  Majesty,  that  our  popa> 
lar  institutions  arc  destructive  of  morals,  manners,  religion, 
knowledge  and  government— in  short,  of  every  thing  thai 
gives  dignity  to  man,  refinement  to  society,  and  seoority  in 
the  law.  Mr.  Walsh,  in  his  last  letter  from  Paris,  truly 
says :  ''Your  republicanism  is  odious  and  fearful  to  all  mo- 
narchies." 

Capt.  Marryatt  received  very  little  attention  in  the 
United  States,  with  one  very  silly  exception  in  a  Western 
city.  Here  he  was  almost  entirely  neglected;  the  bad 
odor  of  hiv  reputation  in  his  own  country  preceded  his  ad- 
vent to  this ;  and  the  admiration  we  bad  for  some  of  his 
writings,  was  not  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  bestowing 
our  attentions  upon  their  vulgar  and  unworthy  author.  We 
may  derive  pleasure  or  benefit  from  the  excretions  of  an 
unclean  animal,  but  are  not  therefore  bound  to  take  him 
into  our  houses.  This  neglect  galled  the  natural  acerbity 
of  his  temper,  and  sharpened  the  edge  of  his  invective. 
But  the  great  and  leading  excitement  to  his  scurrilous  li- 
bels, and  unblushing  falsehoods  against  this  country,  is  the 
same  which  has  gfvemed  all  his  predecessors,  from  Feaxon 
to  Trollop,  who  came  here  to  gather  materials  to  be  worked 
up  for  sale  in  the  English  market ;  a  mere  money-making 
job.  To  take  truth  about  the  United  States  as  an  article 
of  trade  to  England,  would  be  more  absurd  than  the  tale  of 
a  shipment  of  warming-pans  to  the  West  Indies;  they  were 
turned  to  a  good  use ;  but  a  true  and  candid  representation  of 
the  happiness  and  pro^fierily  of  republican  America,  could 
do  nothing  but  mischief  among  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy. 

You  seem  to  be  so  abundantly  supplied  with  good  matter 
for  your  excellent  journal,  that  1  regret  so  much  of  it  should 
have  been  employed  u^ion  **  Capt.  Marryatt  and  his  Diary." 

PhUadelpkia,  AyrU  17,  1841.  X. 


THREE  SATURDAY  NIGHTS. 

Chaos  had  been  moulded  into  form.  Light  had 
begun  ao  smile  on  the  face  of  new-born  earth. 
Ocean  had  pealed  its  first  thunder-^hymn.  The 
Bun  and  moon  wheeled  along  their  yet  untravelled 
orbits,  and  good  angels  hung  out  their  lamps  of 
stars.  More  wonderful  and  complex  in  his  organi- 
zation than  all,  Man  was  last  created,  and  the  seal 
of  superiority  stamped  on  his  forehead.  *'And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  was  the  sixth  day."  The 
whole  universe  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  ex- 
istence. The  birds  were  trying  their  throats  in 
the  groves  of  Eden :  insects  of  a  thousand  dyes 
sported  in  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  and  the 
continuous  hum  from  the  whole  animate  creation 
rose,  an  acceptable  anthem  in  the  ear  of  their  great 
Creator.     It  was  towards  evening,— 

Blessed  that  eve ! 
The  Sabbath's  harbinger,  when,  all  complete,  . 
In  freshest  beauty  from  JehovaVs  hand, 
Creation  bloomed ;  when  Eden^s  twilight  face 
Smiled  like  a  sleeping  babe.    The  voice  divine 
A  holy  calm  breathed  o'er  the  goodly  work ; 
Mildly  the  sun,  upon  the  loftiest  trees, 
Shed  mellowly  a  sloping  beam.    Peace  reign*d. 
And  love,  and  gratitude  ;  the  human  pair 
Their  orisons  pour*d  forth ;  love,  concord  reign'd ; 


Silence  was  o*er  the  deep ;  the  noiseless  surge, 
The  last  subsiding  wave, — of  that  dread  tumolt 
Which  raged,  when  ocean,  at  the  mute  commtod, 
RushM  furiously  into  his  new-cleft  bed,— 
Was  gently  rippling  on  the  pebbled  shxHe; 
While,  on  the  swell,  the  sea-bird  with  her  head 
Wing-veil 'd,  slept  tranquilly.— GraAsau. 

At  such  an  hour  walked  Adam  and  his  eonMit 
hand  in  hand,  till,  as  the  sun  went  down  in  the 
West,  they  sought  a  place  of  repose— fiiihfolly  de- 
lineated by  Milton, — and  thus,  so  peacefully,  cooa- 
menced  the  world^s  first  Saturday  Night. 

About  four^housand  years  have  gone  from  tli« 
calendar  of  Tune.  Paradise  has  become  a  desert. 
Man  has  spread  over  the  earth,  bat  in  all  his  vu- 
derings  Sin  and  Sorrow  have  kept  him  com|afly. 
He  has  moistened  the  soil  given  him  to  tOl,  wtth 
his  brother^s  blood.  But  the  shelteriDg  baod  of 
Heaven  has  been  over  him,  and,  at  last,  a  reiDoaflt 
of  the  race  are  dwelling  together  in  a  proioised 
land.  Their  enemies  have  been  sobdueJ— their 
city  sits  on  her  three  hills,  "  beautiful  as  TimL 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banoers."  The  nosi 
spoken  by  seers  of  old  has  been  fulfilled.  Belhl^ 
hem  of  J  odea  has  witnessed  the  iocamauon  of 
Deity.  The  sick,  the  blind,  and  the  oppress?<l. 
have  been  comforted,  and  the  dead  raised  to  li)V 
But  the  fatal  hour  is  at  hand.  Jerusalem  \a»  bees 
wept  over  in  vain.  The  blood  of  prophets  ad 
priests  is  in  her  skirts,  and  one  deed  alooe  renaiB^^ 
to  fill  up  the  cup  of  her  crime. 

The  city  is  in  an  uproar !  There  is  a  procesaa 
sweeping  like  a  sea  from  the  western  gate.  Pa- 
sfots,  soldiery,  scribes,  and  lordly  Pharisees  w5. 
along,  an  unnumbered  multitude.  There  is  ose 
countenance  nnlike  all  others.  No  trace  of  pas- 
sion mars  it :  butTuT  that  eye  there  is  paiicc:*, 
peace,  and  heaven,  amid  all  the  tamult.  Thej«? 
on  the  hill  called  Calvary.  What  a  aileucc!  The 
mob  are  ignorant  and  heedless  of  the  heart  ihn  » 
now  bursting  for  them.  They  wag  their  hea<li 
and  rail  on  him.  But  hark  I  ''It  is  finished  r  a^ 
He  gives  up  the  ghost.  The  sky  has  put  on  sic\- 
cloth ;  Moriah,  Acre,  and  Sioni  tremble.  Therocli- 
barred  sepulchres  are  open,  and  men,  hat  ^ 
buried,  are  walking  about  in  their  windiog-sheea 
Oh,  Jerusalem !  proud  even  in  thy  day  of  doom, « 
this  very  time  the  eagle  of  Titos  is  plamin?  Jt-' 
wing^  to  sweep  eastward.  The  crowmng  >^'* '• 
committed— the  week  is  ended— and  to  an  in's"^' 
ated  nation  has  come,  at  last,  ito  Saturday  W^ 

Century  upon  century  has  rolled  awar. 


sun,  the  moon,  and  her  glittering  sisters, 


still  kc?? 


sentinel  as  they  did  of  old  over  Eden,  Ob  iW 
soil  once  pressed  by  hallowed  feet,  the  desccsda^u 
of  the  chosen  people  are  now  gathered  fiftm  t-' 
four  winds  of  heaven.  Their  temple  so  ofj^nj*- 
stroyed  by  the  idolater  now  stands  in  newstTeBg*^ 
and  its  burnished  turrets  pointing  skywanit «®"" 
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them  of  ihe  Hand  which  hivB  brought  them  back  to 
the  home  of  their  ancestors.  Other  nations  have 
ilso  sprang  into  being.  Civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity have  stretched  out  their  arms  oyer  land  and 
sea.  The  sceptres  of  Superstition  have  crumbled 
like  ashes.  The  idolater  has  thrown  away  his 
gods,  and  the  savage  has  come  running  from  his 
satire  woods  to  welcome  the  triumphant  progress 
of  buoian  redemption. 

The  long-expected  day — the  day  to  which  there 
is  DO  morrow — ^has  at  length  come.  There  are 
nnnatoTal  sights  in  the  sky.  Old  men  leaning  on 
their  staves,  wipe  their  dim  eyes  and  wonder. 
Strange  shapes  flit  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  sepul- 
chral voices  whisper  along  the  hills.  Frightened 
birds  sweep  through  the  air ;  and  animals  regar#- 
less  of  their  food,  stand  amazed,  and  look  up.  The 
blue  heavens  wither — the  sun  grows  pale — ^the 
moon  disappears — ^the  stars  fall  from  their  towers 
like  drunken  men.  The  long  week — the  last  day — 
the  last  hour  is  ended  :  the  last  sand  has  dropped, 
and  ushered  in  the  Saturday  Night  of  Time. 

Clinton^  N.  Y.,  Jday,  1641.  a.  d.  e. 


LINES, 

TO  AMELIA;  OF  LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY. 

BT  ME8.  ILIZABBTH  J.  BAMB8. 

"  I  woald  give  the  worid  to  melt  one  heart, 
As  thou  bast  melted  mine." 

I  know  ibee  not,  mine  eye  hath  ne'er  beheld  thy  form,  or 

face, 
Tis  only  throngh  thy  Lyre's  endeavor,  that  I  thine  image 

tnce; 
Methioks  thine  own  "Melodia,"  ia^m^h  should  sit  for  thee, 
Or  thj  "  Fair  Friend  of  Seventeen,"  might  well  a  likeness 

be. 
I  know  not— yet  to  me  thou  art,  (altho'  a  thing  of  air) 
All  that  is  purely  beautiful,  and  gloriously  fair. 

Often,  aod  blandly  o'er  me  steals  the  witchery  of  thy  lay ; 
Strange  might  hath  its  soft  music,  to  bear  my  thoughts  away 
Far  to  my  native  hills,  and  streams  ;  to  the  lovely  green- 

«^ood  glade ; 
To  all  ibe  sunny  nooks,  and  haunts,  wherein  my  childhood 

played : 
^'1  plabsani,  and  all  hi^py  things ;  each  pure  joy-fount  of 

yore, 
That  1  delighted  so  to  drink,  thou  giv'st  me  back  once  more. 

('el  tboQ  bring'st  no  proad  old  tale  of  hall,  and  princely  re- 
vel gay, 

)f  glitti>ring  shrines,  and  palaces,  of  ruins  dim,  and  gray ; 

^0  proud  romance  of  Beauty  bright,  no  gorgeous  scene  of 
ait; 

*hete  bear  too  much  of  worldliness,  to  touch  my  world- 
worn  heart — 

'Or  yet  those  sentimental  lays,  by  affectation  taught, 

ior  hackney'd  themes,  of  broken  hearts,  is  in  thy  numbers 
wrought. 

ell  me  then.  Spirit  of  Delight!  sweet  minstrel  of  the  heart — 
Hicncp  is  the  magic  skill  that  wakes,  my  spirit's  gentler 
part? 


That  seemeth  with  soft  links  to  draw,  and  softer  spells  to 

bind 
My  heart,  whose  inmost  thoughts  in  thee,  a  general  echo 

find? 
While  every  warbling  air  that  sweeps  across  thy  tuneful 

strings. 
To  me  a  different,  yet  sweeter,  snd  tenderer  cadence  brings. 

Methinks  it  is  because  thy  Lyre  by  nature  tuned,  and  taught. 
Is  eitf^  as  the   wild-bird's  note,  yet  rich  with  gushing 

thought : 
Blade,  blossom,  leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower,  hill,  valley,  wood, 

and  stream. 
The  sky,  th%  clouds,  the  whispering  breeze,  have  wak'd  thy 

musing  dream. 
The  bee,  the  bird,  the  butterfly,  the  lamb,  the  fawn  at  play — 
The  mother,  and  her  fair  young  child,  all  sanctify  thy  lay. 

Yes,  thou  art  Nature's  Poetess !  'tis  there  the  secret  lies, 
The  world  out  in  the  open  air,  is  loveliest  in  thine  eyes — 
All  fairy  things  that  in  it  dwell,  are  fairer  made  by  thee. 
And  while  I  read  I  fed  tbatfrvfA,  blends  with  pure  poesy. — 
Glowing,  yet  natural,  it  lends,  to  our  daily  paths  a  grace ; 
For  the  Beauty  bom  of  thy  musings,  thou  hast  learnt  on 
nature's  face. 

Meanwhile,  I  owe  thee  much,  and  could  the  stranger-min- 

Mtrel,  move 
Some  angel-face,  amid  the  skies,  her  gratefulness  to  prove — 
Sure  thou  should'st  read  thereon' of  giAs  henceforward 

given  to  thee. 
Forever  flinging  o'er  thy  dreams,  sunlight,  and  melody. 
And  for  thy  Fame,  could  but  my  note,  ever  win  aught  ijrom 

thine, 
THme  would  not  throw  my  verse  away,  nor  eoon  his  charge 

resign. 
Eamee'e  Place,  June  1841. 


MR.  JEFFERSON: 

BI8  INTBRPRVTATION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

A  writer  in  the  last  April  namber  of  the  Mes- 
senger, under  the  signature  of  '*  A  Native  of  Vir- 
ginia,'' cites  two  passages  from  Tucker's  Life  of 
Jefferson,  respecting  that  statesman's  construction 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  as  plainly  contradictory, 
and  one  of  which  he  considers  to  be  grossly  unjust 
to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

As  the  biographer's  attention  has  been  repeatedly 
called  to  these  passages,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, he  feels  himself  constrained  no  longer  to 
withhold  the  explanation  sought,  and  to  state  in 
more  precise  language,  his  understanding  of  this 
important  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  constitutional 
doctrines. 

That  the  two  passages,  according  to  their  obvious 
import,  are  repugnant  and  irreconcilable,  the  bio- 
grapher readily  admits.  When  they  were  first 
brought  to  his  notice,  near  four  years  ago,  by  a 
gentleman  from  North-Carolina,  he  said  then  what 
he  now  repeats,  that,  after  having  pronounced  Mr. 
Jefferson's  construction  of  the  Constitution  to  be 
"  strict  or  liberal  according  as  he  conceived  the  na- 
tional good  would  he  best  promoted  by  it,"  he  could 
not  consistently  say,  that  "  Mr.  Jefferson  always 
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faTored  a  strict  coostructioo,"  without  limitiDg  the 
terms  to  some  particular  parts  of  that  instrument. 
He  cannot  therefore,  in  fairnessi  ayail  himself  of 
the  ingenious  attempt  of  the  Editor  of  the  Mes- 
senger to  reconcile  the  two  passages,  by  laying  a 
stress  on  the  word  "  favored  ;'*  but  must  frankly  ad- 
mit this  to  be  one  of  those  cases  of  inadvertence, 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  in  a  work  of  great 
length.  Happy  would  he  be,  if  he  could  believe 
this  Were  the  only  instance. 

In  extenuation  of  his  fault,  the  biognipher  must 
add  that  the  limitation  which  he  failed  to  express, 
he  distinctly  had  in  his  mind.  He  was  speaking 
of  a  question  of  power  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  Governments — ^that  of  con- 
structing roads — and  it  was  in  reference  to  this 
class  of  questions,  that  he  meant  his  remark  to  ap- 
ply. Believing  as  Mr.  Jefferson  did,  that  the 
grant  of  power  to  the  General  Government  was  as 
liberal  as  was  consistent  with  civil  liberty  and  pub- 
lic safety,  and  that  its  tendency  was  to  enlarge  its 
own  pviMrs,  he,  in  all  questions  between  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  General  and  State  Governments, 
inclined  to  a  strict  construction  of  the  former. 

With  this  qualification  of  the  last  passage,  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  first ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  that  first  passage,  which  says  he  was 
occasionally  liberal,  as  well  as  strict,  in  construing 
the  Constitution,  does  him  injustice.  On  this  ques- 
tion, without  referring  to  Mr.  Jefferson^s  official 
acts  to  discover  his  rule  of  interpretation,  we  for- 
tunately have  the  direct  evidence  of  his  own  ex- 
press declaration.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sparks  of 
Feb.  4,  1824,  (Jeff.  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  page 
391,)  and  which  is  quoted  in  the  Biography,  as  the 
foundation  for  the  obnoxious  remark ;  he  says,  in 
ipeaking  of  colonizing  people  of  color,  an  object 
always  near  his  heart,  "  I  am  aware  that  this  sub- 
ject involves  some  constitutional  scruples.  But  a 
liberal  construction^  justified  by  the  object,  may  go 
far,  and  an  'amendment  of  the  Constitution,  the 
whole  length  necessary.*'  This  passage  is  conclu- 
sive to  show  that  he  thought  we  were  justified  in 
giving  a  more  or  less  liberal  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  according  to  the  utility  of  the  object ; 
for  he  thought,  no  doubt,  that  the  same  considera- 
tion of  the  national  good  which  sanctioned  a  strict 
construction  in  one  class  of  questions,  equally  sanc- 
tioned a  liberal  construction  in  another. 

In  this  course  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  singular. 
He  acted  in  conformity  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  which  in  the  interpretation  of  every  law 
and  rule  of  actions,  is  obliged,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  language  and  the  impossibility  of  foreseeing 
every  case  that  may  arise  under  the  law,  sometimes 
to  narrow,  and  sometimes  enlarge  the  meaning  of  its 
words,  so  as  best  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  framers. 

In  the  use  of  these  terms,  *'  strictness,**  and 
'Miberality**  of  construction,  there  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  of  thought.    The  two  are  so  far 


from  being  incompatible,  as  some  seem  to  suppose, 
that,  in  many  cases,  the  existence  of  the  one  ne- 
cessarily implies  the  existence  of  the  other.    Thos. 
where  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  and 
of  the  State'  Governments  discharge  the  sane 
functions,  and  consequently,  are  more  or  less  in 
conflict,  those  whose  political  principles  incline 
them  to  construe  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Go- 
vernment with  strictness  will,  on  that  very  accoont, 
construe  the  powers  of  the  State  Governments  with 
liberality.    We  see,  for  instance,  that  many  of  tbe 
professed  advocates  for  strict  constructioa,  vbo 
deny  to  the  General  Government  the  power  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Bank,  under  a  liberal  coostnK- 
tion  of  the  power  to  coin  money  and  determine  tbe 
value  thereof,  or  that  of  regulating  commereejeel 
no  scruple  in  allowing  the  States  to  establish  State 
Banks,  and  thus  by  these  institutions  indireedj 
emit  bills  of  credit,  which  they  are  forbiddefi  h^ 
the  Constitution  to  do  directly.     Nor  have  we  seen 
many  examples  of  a  more  liberal  coostruccioD  tbu 
has  been  given  to  the  clause,  which  prohibiti  States 
from  passing  laws  that  impair  the   obligation  of 
contracts,  by  men  calling  themselves  strict  coostrac- 
tionists.     These  terms,  therefore,  which  are  so  of- 
ten used  in  an  absolute  sense,  are  altogether  rela- 
tive ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found  that  he  vbo,  in 
relation  to  the  power  distributed  between  these  tru 
parts  of  our  divided  sovereignty,  estimates  tbe  por- 
tion granted  to  one  part  with  strictness,  is  sure  tn  es- 
timate the  part  granted  to  the  other,  with  liberality. 
But  some  who  regard  strictness  of  coosmetjon 
as  an  end — ^as  something  good  in  itself,  and  not  as 
a  means  of  good — not  able  to  reconcile  sooe  of 
Mr.  Jefferson*s  official  acts,  such  as  his  rati&ratioB 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  with  such  strictness  of 
construction,  end^par  to  defend  his  political  pe> 
rity,  according  to  their  own  arbitrary  staodaixl,  irr 
the  plea  of  necessity.     They  urge  that  vlule  be 
would  not  allow  himself,  in  any  case,  to  give  a  nee 
exposition  of  the  Constitution,  he  might,  in  cases 
of  extreme  urgency,  disregard  it  altogether.   To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  question  of  ^iCt 
or  liberal  construction  is  of  little  moment,  if  ti» 
Constitution  may  be  violated  on  the  gronod  of  moru 
necessity  ;  of  which  the  agent  is  to  be  the  JQ<is« 
that  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  a  written  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  oaths  to  support  it,  i&  to  ex- 
clude this,  the  tyrant'*s  plea ;  that  the  alleged  ne- 
cessity of  the   Louisiana  purchase  amounted  ox't 
to  strong  inducements,  about  which  the  nuod?  u< 
men  were  then  much  divided  ;  and  that  what  .^tf• 
Wilson  Nicholas  and  others  confessedly  did  vitb* 
out  purposely  violating  their  oaths,  Mr.  Jefier^oa 
might  be  supposed  to  have  done,  without  tioUij^ 
his :  And  lastljs  that  if  the  necessity  bad  been  of 
such  a  palpable  and  resistless  character  as  to  ex- 
cuse the  overleaping  all  Constitutional  restraints  c 
that  case,  the  same  plea  could  not  be  urged  in  de- 
fence of  several  other  acts  and  opinioas  of  Mr 
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JeflersoD.  It  osbld  not  defend  him  for  assenting 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary  Law,  enacted  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  predecessor's  term,  by  which 
Confess,  which  was  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tioQ  from  lessening  the  salaries  of  the  judges,  lest 
it  shoald  impair  their  independence,  was  allowed  to 
take  them  away  altogether.  No  such  necessity 
could  be  alleged  in  favor  of  the  Cumberland  Road, 
by  which,  a  power  otherwise  unconstitutional,  he 
thought  might  be  lawfully  exerted  by  Congress, 
vith  the  assent  of  three  States.  Nor  would  the  plea 
aTail  to  justify  his  plan  suggested  to  Mr.  Eppes  of 
illowing  the  General  Government  to  carry  on  the 
banking  business  in  each  State,  whenever  it  could 
obtain  the  assent  of  such  State,  separately  and 
iodiTidually. 

These  and  other  instances  of  liberal  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  were 
JQijtified  by  Mr.  Jefferson  on  precisely  the  same 
ground  as  he  justified  other  cases  of  strict  con- 
struction,— giving  to  the  Constitution  that  interpre- 
tation which,  in  his  eyes,  would  best  promote  the 
public  good,  and  fulfil  the  purposes  of  that  instru- 
ment. He  knew  that  both  strictness  and  liberality 
of  constraction  were  equally  deviations  from  the 
obvious  and  ordinary  acceptations  of  language,  and 
that  the  same  considerations  which  authorized  one, 
equally  authorized  the  other.  This  rule  of  inter- 
pretation conforms  to  the  common  sense  and  com- 
mon practice  of  all  mankind,  except  technical  law- 
yers; and  any  other  rule,  from  the  impossibility  of 
foreseeing,  in  the  infinite  combinations  of  human 
concerns,  every  cajse  that  may  arise,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  providing  for  them  in  language  that  all 
men  would  understand  alike,  even  if  they  were 
foreseen,  must  sometimes  convert  the  wisest  con- 
stitutional provisions  into  absurdities,  and  what 
vere  meant  as  wholesome  restraints  into  fetters 
that  sooner  or  later  would  be  too  galling  to  be  borne. 
In  conclnsion,  the  biographer  returns  his  thanks 
for  the  very  kind  and  courteous  remarks  with  which 
these  strictures  were  qualified,  and  which  were 
Dot  the  less  felt  because  they  were  not  sooner 
icknowiedged.  T. 

July,  10,  1841. 


THOUGHTS  OF  DEATH. 

>i  hearng  a  young  lady  obterve :  **  The  thoughta  vf  DfocA 

ha»  alway§  temirtfor  nu.** 
in  youth's  bright  hour,  when  the  pure  soul  is  warm, 
And  every  object  wears  a  borrowed  charm 

Unto  the  eye, — 
When  not  one  hope  has  ever  yet  deceived, 
And  all  its  promises  are  still  believed  ; 
The  guilelessi  heart  from  all  suspicion  (zee, 
That  what  is  fair,  could  ever  faithless  be ; 
Resti  all  secure  where'er  it  sees  a  smile, 
And  deems  it  treason  e'en  to  think  there's  guile, — 
So  bright  those  hours,  no  free  from  every  care, 
Tlio'  innocence  like  this  bath  nought  to  fear, — 

We  dread  to  die. 


When  round  the  heart  lovers  tendrils  close  entwine, 
'f he  ptighted  faith  just  sealed  at  Hymen's  shrine, 

And  bliss  seems  nigh — 
When  all  around  is  gaiety  and  ease. 
And  pleasure's  self  seems  all  intent  to  please— 
Or  when  Ambition  bids  us  look  on  high, 
To  Fame's  proud  Temple  tow'hng  to  the  sky — 
When  worldly  gloi^  fills  the  aspiring  soul, 
A  tyrant  stem,  whose  sway  defies  control— 

Tis  Death  to  die. 

But  when  bright  hope  has  set  in  black  despair, 
And  stripp'd  of  comfort,  gnawed  by  galling  care, 

We  heave  the  sigh — 
When  the  true  friend  of  ail  on  earth  most  dear. 
The  friend  in  joy  or  grief,  in  gloom  or  cheer- 
Resigns  his  breath,  and  leaves  us  but  to  mourn 
The  sacred  tie  of  friendship,  rudely  tom-~ 
When  stem  reality  bursts  on  the  sight, 
Shows  the  vain  world,  to  ignorance  so  bright, 
A  rayless  gloom,  the  grave  of  every  joy, 
The  home  of  phantoms  busy  to  annoy— 

Who  would  not  die  ? 

GEO*.  W.  TURNER. 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT : 

ITS  USE  IN  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  CHILDREN. 

Law,  I  take  it,  is  essential  to  the  welfare, — nay, 
even  to  the  existence  of  society.  Law,  Blackstone 
defines  *'  a  rule  of  action  prescribed  by  the  Su- 
preme Power  in  the  State,  commanding  what  is 
right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong. ^  And  he 
adds,  that  to  law — there  must  be  a  penalty  or  sanc- 
tion annexed.  Without  this  it  is  a  mere  caput 
mortuum,  brutum  ftdmen ; — for,  it  is  Tain  to  com- 
mand or  prohibit,  unless  you  have  in  your  hands 
the  means  of  enforcing  your  authority.  ♦ 

Corporal  punishment  acts  chiefly  on  the  body. 
Now  children  as  they  are  less  capahle  than  adults 
of  being  governed  by  reason,  must  be  the  more 
governed  by  bodily  punishment.  Wlien  the  child 
becomes  a  youth,  perhaps  confiopment  and  reproof 
will  answer,  and  when  the  youth  comes  to  manhood 
you  may  rely  on  argument  alone. 

It  is  objected,  that  whipping  is  degrading.  But 
great  men,  heroes,  conquerors  and  philosophers 
have  been  whipped.  It  is  an  ancient  and  approved 
practice.  Milton,  one  of  the  proudest  spirits  that 
ever  lived,  was  whipped  at  school.  The  mother 
of  Bonaparte,  when  asked  if  she  ever  found  it 
necessary  to  whip  the  young  Napoleon,  replied, 
'^  yes,  I  oAen  switched  him  soundly.'*  Lord  Byron 
was  subject  to  the  like  discipline  both  at  home  and 
at  school. 

As  the  mind  is  superior  to  the  body,  so  the 
punishment  of  mind  is  more  degrading,  than  the 
punishment  of  the  body. 

Besides,  flagellation  is  compendious  and  economi- 
cal of  time.  It  is  refreshing — composes  the  wan- 
dering thoughts,  brightens  the  wits,  quickens  the 
animal  spirits  and  braces  the  nerves.    It  is  a  sort 
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of  Animal  Magnetism,  a  galvanic  battery, — a  thun- 
derstufm  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere.  Medi- 
cinally it  acts  as  stimulant,  sudorific,  tonic  and 
Jlogisiic, 

The  spectacle  of  flagellation   is  imposing;  it 
operates  in  terrorem, — ^from  the  first  outbreak  of 
terror  threngh  the  whole  series  of  lamentations, 
until  it  dies  away  in  the  faint  sob,  the  fitful,  stoc- 
cato  suspiration.     Nor,  after  all,  is  it  so  bad.     It 
was  painful,  it  is  true ;  but  it  is  soon  over.     Per- 
haps the  culprit  is  now  conscious  that  it  was  de- 
served.    At  any  rate,  it  is  now  over ;  the  balance 
is  struck  and  settled.     His  feelings  are  elastic ; 
the  ^air  soon  blows  over — and  "  sweet  is  pleasure 
after  pain, — and  it  may  be  he  will  now  find  some  su- 
gar in  the  cane.  His  tears  are  dried  up ;  and  his  face 
emerges  cool  and  serene,  like  the  blue  sky  after  a 
storm,  bright  wreathed  in  smiles ;  it  is  not  so  bad; — 
boys  have  been  whipped  before  and  girls  too ; — "  for- 
tes, fuere  ante  Agamemnona ;" — there  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun.  And  others  will  be  whipped 
hereafter ; — the  aflfair  will  soon  blow  over  and  be  for- 
gotten ; — a  raree  show  will  come  to  town ;  a  house 
will  be  burnt  down,  there  will  be  a  mob  or  a  murder, 
or  something  or  other  to  divert  attention.     Time  re- 
volves ; — soon  the  whippet  too  perhaps  will  be  a 
parent,  and  will  find  it  necessary  to  employ  pun- 
ishment in  the  discipline  of  his  children,  and  turn 
whipper.     So  it  is  all  fair  and  equal  in  the  long  run. 
Punishment  is  necessary ;  and  it  is  quite  impossi- 
ble to  punish,  without  hurting.     A  quaker  once  was 
stopped  by  a  highwayman,  who  clapped  a  pistol  to 
his  head  and  demanded  his  money.     The  quaker 
drew  out  his  purse  from  his  pocket  and  tossed  it 
into  a  creek  running  hard  by.     The  robber  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  it,  the  quaker  dismounted  to  show 
him  where  it  lay.     The  quaker  pointed  to  a  place 
where  the  water  looked  pretty  deep ;  the  robber 
stooped  to  pick  it  up ;  the  quaker  thereupon  seized 
him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  thrusting  his  head 
under  water,  said,  *'  Friend,  I  will  neither  kUl  thee 
nor  hurt  thee,  but  V\\  hold  thee  very  uneasy  till 
thee  departs  this  life." 

When  I  hear  one  arguing  with  uncommon  ability 
against  corporal  punishment,  I  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing, that  for  much  of  his  eloquence,  logic  and  in- 
genuity, he  may  be  indebted  to  the  very  discipline 
he  now  denounces. 

Order  is  Heaven^s  first  law ; — it  regulates  the 
hierarchies  of  angels ;  it  is  exhibited  in  the  varied 
works  of  nature ;  it  sustains  the  planets  in  their 
harmonious  orbits.  But  there  can  be  no  order  with- 
out law,  and  no  law  without  punishment,  and  no 
punishment  without  pain. 

We  cannot  however  but  respect  the  tender  sen- 
sibilities and  the  spirit  of  universal  benevolence, 
of  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. They  are  sensitive  plants,  that  shrink  from 
the  infliction  of  pain.  Such  philanthropy,  howev- 
er, is  like  that  of  Don  Quixotte,  a  perfect  pattern 


of  virtue,  indeed  a  person  of  exquisite  feelings, 
but  deficient  in  plain  common  sense,  voA  iDcapable 
of  a  practical  view  of  things  as  they  ue  u  this 
world  ;  and  carried  away  by  a  romaotic  idea,  full 
of  hope  and  promise,  but  destined  to  perpetual 
disappointments.  We  may  regret  that  these  de- 
lightful Utopian  theories  cannot  be  realized;  but 
when  we.  leave  the  beaten  road  of  experience,  for 
the  flowery  paths  of  experiment,  we  are  aooa  com- 
pelled to  retrace  our  devious  steps,  aod  are  £ua  to 
pursue  the  olden,  less  pleasing,  bat  safe  traek. 

How  beautiful  the  discipline  of  a  well-regolated 
school!  "a  little  moral  empire!"  as  it  las  been 
called,— an  intellectual  Orrery.  But  deprire  discip- 
line of  punishment,  and  it  will  fall  to  decay. 

Should  it  be  the  destiny  of  this  Republic,  like 
others  that  have  preceded  it,  to  suffer  a  domiall 
the  future  traveller,  when  he  shall  wauder  aoliiaiy 
and  pensive  amid  the  prostrate  marbles  of  the  a?i- 
tol,  may  have  to  attribute  the  desolation  of  this 
great  fabric  of  human  liberty,  to  the  decay  of 
discipline  and  the  fatal  spirit  of  anarchy  Jffil 
insubordination.  ^'  ^' 

Petersburg^  Va, 


ODE  TO  THE  ALPS. 
I. 
Ye  Alps !  whose  hoary  sammtts  rise, 

Crowned  with  eternal  snow ; 
That  catch  the  tints  of  morning  skies, 

Or  with  the  gleam  of  evening  glow! 
Yet  not  thus  always,  clear  and  high, 

Ye  mountains !  tower  ye  so  serene ; 
Not  when  the  storm  is  clustering  nigbt 
And  thondermasses  round  thee  He, 

And  blackness  shrouds  the  scene ! 
Then  wake  thy  echoes  in  each  lonely  glcft- 

Wild  is  the  reVeliy  !  and,  tempest^riTea, 
The  clouds  are  swept,  o'er  cliff,  and  cng, «» 
grown  den,  _^ 

And  pinnacles  by  lightning  riven !        [*^**T 
Load  is  the  revelry  !  the  roar  of  wateis  sod  rf  «» 

Ruin,  with  a  ruthless  tread, 
O'er  the  steep,  and  mid  the  crash 
Of  fragments— as  they  wildly  dssh 
Through  darkness — or  the  flash 
Whose  lurid  ray 
Lights  up  each  lonely  moantain*way ! 

II. 
Nor  yet  the  elements  alone 

Have  o'er  thee  felt  the  conflict  ride. 
Bat  war  has  breathed  iu  fiercest  tone, 

And  swept  thee,  with  its  crimson  tide. 
What  time  when  he  that  led  Niunidis's  !»*» 

Before  him  tower'd  thy  rocks  in  vain! 
He  came  from  Afric*s  burning  coast, 

The  victor  of  Saguntum's  plain. 
High  he  soared,  that  heart  of  steel ! 

And  as  they  scaled  each  snowy  height, 
He  bade  his  swarthy  warriors  feel 
The  charm  that  glory  can  reveal— 

And  dare  each  danger  with  deligbt! 
Up !  he  bade  them  still  aspire. 
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Where  the  eagles  lonely  brood ; 

Aod,  as  lie  there  triumphant  stood, 
He  lit  the  fire 

High  in  that  savage  solitadd ; 
A  faneral  pyre, — 

"Pilose  smoke-wreathed  flame 

Gleamed  ruin  o*er  the  Roman  name ! 

HI. 

But  helm,  and  plume,  and  steed,  are  gone  ! 

Time  dimly  shows  that  distant  scene 
Where  once  the  warrior-blade  was  drawn, 

By  him  of  Thrasymene. 
Yet  'mid  thy  rocks  the  rose  doth  bfoom ! 

And  ye  /  ye  Alps  !  abide  the  same, 
Uncfaaoging  mid  the  changing  doom ! 
Still  nature  triumphs  o'er  the  tomb ! 

Ye  saw  a  hero  pass  to  deathless  fame  ! 
And  then  a  mightier  on  the  pale  horse  daxAe  ! 

O'er  thy  beetling  cliffs  he  rode. 
And  broke  upon  the  sight, 

As  ii'  some  passing  meteor  glowed-^ 
With  fearful  light! 

Rottnd  him  wild  the  war-clouds  roll 
High  in  air ! 

His  master-apirit  swaya  the  whole. 
While  mid  their  bright  and  dazsling  glare 
The  storm  lay  deeply  brooding  there. 

It  paused  awhile — then  burst  amain, — 
And,  as  it  swept  through  gorge  and  dell. 
It  strewed,  as  fierce  the  conflict  feH, 

Marengo  with  its  slain ! 

IV. 

Oh&e/  and  Ae  atone, 

Was  monarch  formed  for  thee ! 
And  ye  were  but  the  fitting  throne. 

For  him  so  lofty  and  so  protfd-^ 
To  whom  the  haughty  bent  the  knee. 

And  £urope  bowed ! 
Ye  mighty  spirits !  do  ye  linger  there  ? 

Amidst  those  icy  balls, 

Where  as  the  moonbeam  fuMs 
^hh  hneleas  glare, 

Those  mountain-summits  seem 
The  palacea  of  death  ! 

Lit  by  that  mystic,  lonely  gleam — 
In  alienee  wrapt— unbroken  by  a  breath ! 

Tis  there  ye  wander  at  the  midnight  hour ; 
TU  Ihefe  ye  ponder  what  was  here  below — 

That  flitting  dream  of  idle  pomp  and  power ! 
Then  turn  to  thoughts  above,  where  glow 

The  planets — as  they  throng 

That  deep  £tcmity,  to  which  ye  now  belong ! 

HURON. 
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Sweet  Bird,  that  warblest  many  a  tune, 

In  the  deep  shade  of  yonder  grove ; 
Whose  life  is  one  unchanging  June, 

Of  gladness,  melody  and  love  ; 
Thou,  when  rode  Winter's  freezing  breath. 

Hath  withered  thy  bright  bowers,  nmy'st  iff 
From  howling  waste  and  dismal  heath, 

To  a  green  world  and  gentler  sky. 

Bot,  when  tim«f  change  and  woe  have  left. 
The  scene  of  Man's  too  fleeting  youths 

Leafless  and  lone—of  all  bereft. 
Its  fticnds,  its  promise,  and  its  truth  ; 
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Oh !  where  from  feeling's  broken  shrine. 
From  Love's  forever  blighted  iwwers, 

May  the  poor  Heart  take  wing  and  seek. 
O'er  Life's  dull  waste,  fresh  fields  of  flowers ! 


THE  DRUNKARD'S  WIFE. 

BT  BLIBU  BCBBITT,^THB  LEARNED  BLACKSMITH. 

There  are  new  developments  of  human  charac- 
ter, which,  like  the  light  of  distant  stars,  are  yet 
to  visit  the  eye  of  man  and  operate  upon  human 
society.  Evet  since  the  image  of  the  Godhead 
Was  first  sketched  in  Eden,  its  great  Aufhor  and 
angels  have  been  painting  upon  it ;  men  have  tried 
their  hands  upon  it ;  influences  like  the  incessant 
breath  of  heaven,  have  left  each  its  line  upon  the 
canvass ;  still  the  finishing  stroke  of  the  pencil 
will  not  be  accomplished  until  the  last,  lingering 
stmrivor  of  "  the  vnetk  of  matter  and  the  crush  of 
worlds'*  "is  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye/* 

The  hemisphere  of  the  present  age  is  studded 
sill  over  with  such  pearls  "  and  patines  of  bright 
gold,!'  as  never  shone  before  in  the  heavens  of  the 
human  soul.  In  these  latter  days,  the  waves  of 
time  have  washed  up  from  depths  that  angels  never 
fathomed,  "  gems  of  purer  light  serene*'  than  were 
ever  worn  before  in  the  crown  of  man.  We  are 
now  but  half  way  advanced  in  a  new  cycle  of 
human  history.  The  race  is  but  just  emerging 
from  the  long-reaching  shadows  of  an  iron  age, 
and  coming  out  into  the  starlight  and  sunlight  of 
new  influences.  If,  as  we  are  assured,  scores  of 
new  stars  have  taken  rank  with  the  heavenly  hosts, 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  stars  brighter  than 
they,  have,  in  the  same  period,  kindled  up  new 
lights  in  the  moral  firmament.  Among  these  new 
stars,  one,  a  little  lower  than  that  of  Bethlehem,  has 
just  appeared  above  the  horizott.  It  is  the  Star  of 
of  Woman's  Influence.  Irffluential  Woman  is  a 
beinrg  of  scarcely  two  centuries :  up  to  that  period, 
and  almost  hitherto,  her  influences  have  fallen  upon 
human  character  and  society,  like  the  feeble  rays 
of  a  rising  winter's  sun  upon  polar  fields  of  ice. 
But  her  sun  is  reaching  upward.  There  is  a  glo- 
rious-  meridian  to  wMch  she  shall  as  surely  come 
as  to-morrow's  rising  sun  shall  reach  his  in  our 
natural  heavens.  What  man  will  be,  when  she 
eball  sditie  upon  him  then  and  thence,  we  are  una- 
ble to  divine ;  but  we  can  found  an  anticipation  from 
the  influences  of  her  dawning  rays.  Her  morning 
light  has  gilded  the  visions  of  human  hope,  and 
silvered  over  the  night  shadows  of  human  sorrow. 
There  has  been  no  depth  of  human  misery  beyond 
the  reach  of  her  ameliorating  influence,  nbr  any 
height  of  human  happiness  whiclr  she  has  not 
raised  still  higher.  Whoever  has  touched  at  either 
of  these  extremities,  or  at  any  of  their  interve- 
ning points,  could  attest  that  "  neither  height  nor 
depth,  nor  princi)palities  nor  powers,  nor  things 
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preBent  or  to  come,'^  could  dirert  or  vitiate  the  ac- 
cents and  anodynes  of  ber  love.  Whether  we  trace 
the  lineaments  of  her  character  in  the  mild  twilight 
of  her  morning  sun,  or  in  the  living  beams  of  her  ri- 
sen day,  we  find  that  she  has  Urached  human  society 
like  an  angel.  It  would  be  irreverent  to  her  worth 
to  say,  in  what  walks  of  life  she  has  walked  most 
like  an  angel  of  light  and  love ;  m  what  vicissi- 
tudes, in  what  joys  or  sorrows,  in  what  situations 
or  circumstances,  she  has  most  signally  discharged 
the  heavenly  ministrations  of  her  mission ;  what 
ordeals  have  best  brought  out  the  radiance  of  her 
hidden  jewels;  what  fruitions  of  earthly  bliss,  or 
furnaces  of  affliction,  have  best  declared  the  fine- 
ness of  her  gold.  Still  there  is  a  scene,  which 
has  escaped  "  the  vulturous  eye,"  and  almost  every 
other  eye,  where  she  has  cast  forth  her  costliest 
pearls,  and  shown  such  qualities  of  her  native  cha- 
racter as  almost  merit  our  adoration.  This  scene 
has  been  allotted  to  the  drunkard's  wife.  How 
the  has  filled  this  most  desperate  outpost  of  hu- 
manity, will  be  revealed  when  the  secrets  of  human 
life  shall  be  disclosed  *'  to  more  worlds  than  this." 
When  the  history  of  hovels,  and  of  murky  garrets 
shall  be  given  in ;  when  the  career  of  the  enslaved 
inebriate  shall  be  told,  from  the  first  to  the  lowest 
degree  of  his  degradation, — there  will  be  a  memo- 
rial made  of  woman,  worthy  of  being  told  and 
heard  in  heaven.  From  the  first  moment  she  gave 
up  her  young  and  hoping  heart,  and  all  its  trea- 
sares  into  the  hands  of  him  she  loved,  to  the  luck- 
less hour  when  the  charmer,  wine,  fastened  around 
that  loved  one,  all  the  serpent  spells  of  its  sor- 
cery,— down  through  all  the  crushing  of  her  young- 
born  hopes, — ^through  years  of  estrangement  and 
strange  insanity, — when  harsh  unkindness  bit  at 
her  heartstrings  with  an  adder^s  tooth, — ^thence 
down  through  each  successive  depth  of  disgrace 
and  misery,  until  she  bent  over  the  dmnkard*s 
grave ;— through  all  these  scenes,  a  halo  of  divini- 
ty has  gathered  around  her,  and  stirred  her  to 
angel-deeds  of  love.  When  the  maddened  victim 
tried  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  sympathy  and 
society  of  God  and  man,  she  has  clung  to  him, 
and  held  him  to  her  heart  '*  with  hooks  of  steel." 
And  when  he  was  cast  out,  all  defiled  with  his  lep- 
rous pollution, — when  he  was  reduced  to  such  a 
thing  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  would  bellow  at, — 
there  was  one  who  still  kept  him  throned  in  her 
heart  of  hearts ;  who  could  say  over  the  fallen, 
drivelling  creature :  **  Although  you  are  nothing 
to  the  vxMrldy  you  are  all  the  world  to  me."  When 
that  awful  insanity  of  the  drunkaid  set  in  upon 
him,  with  all  its  fiendish  shapes  of  torture;  while 
he  lay  writhing  beneath  the  scorpion  stings  of  the 
fiery  phantasies  and  furies  of  delirium  tremens,^ 
there  was  woman  by  his  side,  enslaved  with  all  the 
attributes  of  her  loveliness.  There  was  her  tear- 
ful, love-beaming  eye,  that  never  dimmed  but  with 
tears  when  the  black  spirits  were  at  him.    There 


she  stood  alone,  and  in  lone  boon  of  night,  to 
watch  his  breathings,  with  her  heait  braced  up 
with  the  omnipotence  of  her  love.  No !  bnte  u 
he  was,  not  a  tie  which  her  yoang  heart  had  throvn 
around  him  in  his  bright  days,  had  erer  given  awaj, 
but  had  grown  stronger  as  he  approached  the  oadir 
of  his  degradation.  And  if  he  sank  into  tht 
dark,  hopeless  grave,  she  enswathed  him  in  ber 
broken  heart,  and  laid  it  in  his  coffin ;  or  if  ane 
mighty  angers  arm  or  voice  brooght  him  vp  from 
the  grave  of  drunkenness,  the  deepest  erer  dog  for 
man,  he  came  forth  Lazarus-like,boand  fast  and  for- 
ever within  the  cerements  of  her  deathless  afleeuoo. 

Such  is  her  sceptre ;  such  are  the  cords  vidch 
she  throws  around  the  wayward  and  wuderiBf, 
and  leads  him  back  to  virtue  and  to  beareD,  »t- 
ing,  as  she  gives  him  in :  '*  Here  am  I  aikt 
whom  thou  gamest  sne." 

Worcester^  Mass.  July  3, 1841. 


THE  EXCHANGE  HOTEL 

We  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  annouaciDg  to  our 
readers,  that  since  we  issned  the  last  immbet  d 
the  Messenger,  we  have  been,  hyinTitatioo,o«eof 
a  party  who  assembled  to  dedicate  the  Excbai^ 
Hotel  to  the  purposes  for  which  its  liberal  projec- 
tors had  designed  it — an  annooocemeDt  vhich  viii 
be  received  with  no  ordinary  delight  by  nch  of 
our  Southern  friends,  who,  in  past  times,  b^e 
sighed  for  some  hospitable  resting  place  io  ^ 
Metropolis  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

No  longer  will  they  lament  a  detentkn  in  o^ 
city,  nor  congratulate  themsehea  that  they  bive 
escaped  from  the  portak  of  a  comfortless  boul. 

Its  architectural  beanty  has  already  eonstitotej 
it  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and  the  splendid  w 
liberal  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  most,  a? 
long,  render  it  an  object  of  pride  to  its  emm- 

The  following  extract  from  the  Yioas^  *>^^ 
present  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  its  claim  to  the  )s^ 
rank  among  American  Hotels : 

•<  It  is  a  lofty  straetore,  with  the  appevues  of  ^  r** 
nite  ;  the  roof  white— uid  •nniioaotcd  by  tvo  *»«  * 
different  elevations,  commandiDg  one  of  the  most  eite*-* 
and  picturesque  protpeds  of  the  city,  nTw  snd  ^"^'2' 
which  ever  aolicited  the  pencil  of  the  Piuoran*  *« 
cannot  undertake  to  enter  into  all  the  dctuls  of  tb  >=; 
menae  and  eoperfo  eatabliahment— with  its  mi«  ^  '■' 
rcMHna^ezcluBive  of  the  basement,  in  which  tmrtf  *^ 
offices,  the  Post  Office  is  now  kept-with  iB  1«? '^* 
airy  paasages  and  halla— the  lower  floor  snd  ^-^^'^ 
ered  with  squares  of  maihle — iu  dining  nwfti  f*t*"* 
dining  400  persona— its  lady's  ordinary.  taA  ibe  Wy'»^' 
tiful  drawing-room,  fitted  out  in  the  moat  etep*  'J"^* 
lodging  rooms,  arranged  for  comfort  and  eaa»— •!»  "^  ■ 
nilure.  which  coat  more  than  $40,0(»-wiik  '^^^^ 
change  and  Reading  Room  and  Ball  Roon.  ob  die  sKt^ 
aide  of  the  aqoare—with  the  alores  which  vt  '*"*^ 
of  the  hasementon  theaooth  and  weat-widiitt  •'•''•■^ 
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whh  its  noble  kitchen,  equipped  with  eTejy  new  invention 
nhicb  ia  calctilftted  for  culinary  purpoees. 

**  The  whole  est^lishment  haa  been  fitted  up  in  the  best 
stjle,  by  s  very  enterprising  companj,  viho  have  apared 
neither  money  nor  time,  nor  taste,  to  make  it  equal  to  the 
fint  Hotela  in  the  North.  It  ia  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Boyden,  from  New- York — ^whose  experience  enablea 
him  to  condoct  it  in  a  style  equal  to  the  Aator  or  the  Trc- 
immt  House." 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  <^xiiBg  dinner  was  one  of  wliich  much 
vill  be  told  in  times  to  come  :  the  richness  of  the 
Tiaods — the  choiceness  of  the  wines — the  racy  wit, 
the  general  hilarity  and  good-feeling  which  pre- 
sided at  the  board,  will  establish  it  hereafter  *'  a 
green  spot  in  Memory's  waste."  It  would  give  us 
pleasure  to  introduce  the  proprietor  of  this  splen- 
did establishment  to  our  readers,  hot  we  fear  we 
should  fail  to  do  him  justice,  and  must  therefore  urge 
them  to  give  him  a  call,  when  they  will  find  him  the 
best  of  iamdlords — a  rare  caterer  and  an  urbane 
gentleman. 


HENRY  NORMAN  AND  MARY  NEVILLE. 

BT  J.  C.  M^CABB. 

The  departed !  the  departed ! 
They  viait  us  in  dreams ; 
And  they  glide  above  our  memories, 
Like  ahadowa  ower  streams — 

#        *        *        « 

The  melody  of  Summer  waves, 

The  thrilling  notes  of  birds, 

Can  never  be  so  dear  to  me, 

As  their  remembered  words. — Park  Benjamin. 

Twas  a  Summer  evening — bright — balmy  and 
beautiful.  Prodigal  of  birds,  green  leaves  and 
Bweet  flowers — ^a  period  when  all  the  softer  and 
more  tender  sympathies  of  our  spirits  harmonizing 
with  the  surrounding  beauties  of  sweet  nature, 
make  us  feel  our  heavenly  parentage ;  and  imagi- 
nation, catching  its  colorings  from  the  beautiful 
present,  pictures  the  bright  and  hallowed  inheri- 
ance  of  the  spirit,  when,  freed  from  the  imperfec- 
ions  of  humanity,  it  shall  rise  to  the  enjoyment  of 
he  Saint^s  everlasting  rest. 

Two  young  beings  stood  beside  a  murmuring 
itream,  that  wound  its  way  through  a  valley,  over- 
mng  and  surrounded  with  the  rich  foliage  of 
Dingled  trees  and  vines.  One  was  of  a  tall  manly 
orm ;  his  lofty  brow  wore  the  marks  which  nature 
tad  there  enstamped  to  challenge  admiration.  In- 
ellect  beamed  from  his  dark  expressive  eye ;  and 
s  his  firm  but  musical  voice  was  heard  above  the 
ippling  of  the  stream,  it  required  no  diviner  of 
systeries  to  tell  that  his  mind  was  of  that  order, 
^'hich,  however  few  may  equal,  all  are  bound  to 
dnuie. 


The  other  was  a  pale  young  girl  of  about  seven- 
teen ;  and  while  her  long  black  hair  fell  in  cluster- 
ing ringlets  over  her  neck  in  beautiful  profusion, 
and  her  taper  white  fingers  rested  tremblingly  upon 
the  arm  of  her  companion,  and  her  large  black  eye 
was  raised  meaningly  up  to  Jiis  face,  a  strange  pro- 
phecy might  have  stirred  the  spirit  of  the  gazer,  to 
mourn  that  one  so  spiritually  lovely  was  destinA 
so  soon  to  he  down  and  make  her  cold  bed  amid 
the  green  graves  of  the  churchyard,  whose  white 
spire  might  be  seen  modestly  rising  amid  a  distant 
cluster  of  trees. 

The  youth  seemed  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  fair  being  who  leaned  upon 
his  arm,  and  the  following  sentences  might  have 
been  caught  by  the  listener : 

"  Yes,  Mary,"  said  he  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
tion proposed  by  the  fair  listener, "  the  road  to 
fame  is  now  fairly  open  before  me,  and  in  a  short 
time,  with  the  blessings  of  kind  heaven,  I  shall 
clasp  you  to  my  breast  as  the  brightest  jewel  it 
could  wear.  Nay,  nay,  do  not  look  upon  me  so 
sadly,  or  you  will  make  me  suppose  you  do  not 
ieel  dial  interest  in  my  advancement  I  thought  you 
did." 

The  latter  part  of  his  speech  was  uttered  half 
playfully,  half  seriously,  as  he  put  back  a  stray 
ringlet  that  had  wandered  over  her  forehead,  and 
kissed  her  pale  brow  with  a  delicate  fervor. 

"  You  wrong  me,  Henry ;  I  do  wish  you  suc- 
cess," she  replied.  "Ah,  truly  do  I ;  but  a  selfish 
thought  crossed  my  mind  while  you  were  speaking. 
I  thought  the  day  will  arrive  when  my  Henry  will 
have  won  his  laurel, — ^when  the  proud  and  the 
great  and  the  noble  will  listen  to  his  words  of 
wisdom  and  his  tones  of  deep  eloquence ;  but  poor 
Mary  wiU  not  be  with  him  to  share  lus  triumph. 
The  cold,  cold  grave,  Henry,  will  ere  then  be 
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mine. 

''  Oh  God!"  replied  the  youth,  "  do  not  madden 
me  with  such  a  thought.  Has  not  the  hope  that 
you  would  one  day  be  mine,  cheered  me  in  my 
darkest  hours  of  gloom  and  despondency  ?  Have 
I  not  toiled  over  the  pages  of  almost  obsolete  vo- 
lumes, gleaning  knowledge  from  their  mouldering 
leaves  1 — have  I  not  risen  with  the  dawn,  still 
striving  to  strengthen  the  foundations  of  mind ! — 
have  I  not  left  the  heartless  crowd,  where  folly 
held  immortal  spirits  enthralled,  in  order  to  master 
science,  knowing  that  the  day  would  come  with  its 
rich  reward  for  patient  toil  1 — and  all,  all  this  that 
I  might  reap  a  competency,  with  which  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  bosom,  whose  idol  even  from 
childhood  you  have  been  1" 

"  I  know  it  all,  Henry ;  and  could  my  disease 
be  arrested,^-could  those  cold  feelings  which  some- 
times, even  in  my  happiest  moods,  cluster  around 
my  heart  be  removed,^-could  even  **  Hope,  the 
charmer,"  whisper  one  consolatory  sentence,  I 
might  express  myself  otherwise :  but  I  do  not  wish 
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to  deeeiye  yon.  It  seems  hard,  I  know,  that  one 
80  young  as  I,  should  be  summoned  to  prepare  for 
that  dark  journey  so  early ;  when  all  around  seem 
to  woo  and  win  the  spirit  back  to  earth ;  when  the 
birds  sing  so  sweetly — and  the  flowers  bloom  in 
their  rich  beaaty — and  the  skies  smile  so  blandly — 
and  the  green  leaves  wave  and  rustle  so  inyitingly 
in  the  cool  breezes  of  evening — I  know  it  seems 
hard,  very  hard  to  give  them  up ;  to  close  the  eye 
to  their  beaaties, — and  more  than  all  this,  yea  infi- 
nitely more,  to  be  compelled  to  part  from  the  first 
beloved  onei  so  gifted,  so  noble,  so  brave,  so  gen- 
Hb — it  is  hard,  hard,  hard  I  Yet,  Heavenly  Father, 
I  bow  to  thy  will  !'* 

Henry  Norman  bent  his  manly  head  upon  his 
U)9om  and  wept.  He  had  dreaded  the  confession 
to  his  own  soul,  that  disease  was  wasting  the  lovely 
flower  before  him;  but  now  that  tha  truth  came 
upon  him,  not  hurriedly,  nor  passionately,  but 
calmly  from  the  victim  herself,  the  cherished  hop^s 
of  his  bosom  withered  beneath  the  torture  of  the  dis- 
closure, and  the  agonizing  vision  of  the  dying  Mary 
"  Came  o*er  him,  and  he  wept,  he  wept !" 

The  sun  slowly  sank  behind  the  hills,  as  Henry 
Norman  and  Mary  Neville  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  dwelling  of  Mrs.  Neville,  the  mother  of  Mary; 
where  silently  kissing  her  almost  bloodless  cheek, 
IS  he  handed  her  in  the  door- way,  he  turned  to 
seek  in  the  unbroken  solitude  of  his  chamber,  that 
relief  in  prayer — aye!  and  tears  too,  which  his 
tortured  spirit  needed. 

Henry  Norman  was  the  orphan  of  an  English 
gentleman,  who  early  emigrating  to  *'  this  western 
world,"  had  id^ntified  himself  with  its  rise  and  ra- 
pid improvemepts ;  and  falling  in  love  with  the 
republican  institutions  of  our  country,  he  became 
soop  a  prominent  citizen  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

He  was  united  to  an  amiable  lady,  who  died  in 
giving  birth  to  her  child — a  son. 

By  an  unlucky  turn  in  his  aflfairs,  Mr.  Norman 
was  reduced  from  a  state  of  almost  affluence,  to 
one  of  comparative  poverty ;  aqd  at  his  death,  after 
his  administrator  had  closed  his  affairs,  and  m^e  a 
settlement  with  his  creditors,  there  was  found  just 
enough  to  continue  and  finish  the  education  of  his 
son — who  was  then  a  pupil  of  the  celebn^ted  Pr. 
•••••  Qf  New- York,  who  afterwards  received  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Uni- 
versity of . 

With  a  rapidity  that  astonished  the  Professors 
themselves,  he  mastered  every  science  that  pre- 
sented itself;  and  when  he  left  the  University,  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  which  was  conferred  upon  him, 
was  never  more  honorably  won,  or  more  cordially 
bestowed. 

It  was  during  the  earlier  period  of  his  entrance 
into  the  College,  that  I  became  acquainted  with 
him ;  for  although  a  resident  of  the  same  village, 
yet  he  had  been  at  school  for  years — ^returning 
home  only  at  vacations.    He  became  at  College  a 


general  favorite,  and  among  none  more  ao  than  with 
the  Professors.  One  of  these  gendemen,  io  par- 
ticular, took  a  wonderful  fancy  to  yoang  Nonun, 
and,  as  often  as  consistent  with  his  dati»,  would 
seek  the  cool  shade,  together  with  his  popii ;  aod 
dropping  the  sternness  of  the  preceptor,  ia  tbe 
bland  and  familiar  conversation  of  Uie  fiiend  ud 
companion,  he  would  enlist  the  atteDtion  and  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  his  young  associate  foi  \ma 
together. 

This  gentleman  was  Mr.  Nevilla,  of  French 
parentage ;  but  his  father  driven  ioto  ezHe  by  tlie 
petty  freaks  of  a  haughty  and  imperioos  laoinitli, 
found  means,  with  his  son,  to  escape  to  Amerki- 
where,  bestowing  upon  him  a  superior  edocauoc, 
which  was  afterwards  finished  ia  one  of  th«  iiisi 
Universities  of  Europe,  the  father  died,  beqceatit- 
ing  to  his  son  "  naught  but  an  honest  name.'' 

He  soon  obtained  a  valuable  professorship  Id  ooe 
of  the  most  popular  Colleges  then  in  oar  coobuj, 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  was  united  to  abeaatifol 
and  accomplished  woman,  by  whom  he  had  ooe 
daughter — whom,  I  need  not  iiifbrm  the  reader, 
was  the  lovely,  hat  drooping  flower,  Mary  Nerile. 

Upon  leaving  the  University,  Norman  had  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  practice  of  the  law :  he  bid 
obtained  the  requisite  admission  to  the  bar,  aod 
had  abready  signalised  himself  ia  his  maiden  speech 
of  great  power  and  beauty.  It  was  at  this  pened 
that  the  kind-hearted  and  amiable  Nerille,  w 
suddenly  called  from  this  to  a  better  st&te  of  eiis- 
tence,  leaving  to  his  afllicted  wife  the  task  of  iw- 
ing  the  one  pledge  of  their  mntaal  love— the  aafel 
Mary. 

From  the  intimacy  which  had  existed  betweea 
Mr.  Neville  and  his  pupil,  and  the  kind  Rpi 
with  which  be  was  received  into  the  fiunily  of  ito 
gentleman  as  a  guest,  Norman  becune  &  cowtat 
visiter  at  Mrs.  Neville's^-and  hissdmirationoitiK 
little  girl,  grew  into  intense  love  for  the  beaaofcl 
and  delicate  woman.  And  when  on  ooe  \(f^^J 
evening  as  they  wandered  forth  upon  the  hilb  •»■ 
gether,  he  breathed  his  love  into  willing  «*• 
Mary  Neville  consented  to  become  the  biide  oi 
Henry  Norman. 

The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Neville-to  »»d>« 
had  died  ^o  suddenly  when  he  was  a  child-feR 
a  vivid  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  cbW .  u^ 
with  alarm  her  mother  and  friends  beheU  ^ 
stealthy  step  of  consumption,  as  revealed  in  ^ 
broken  slumbers  and  her  bloodless  cheek. 

Henry  Norman  was  rising  in  his  profesao:; 
and  after  a  most  signal  triumph  at  the  bar  o«J 
one  of  the  ablest  counsellors  of  the  dij-^f 
lawyers  had  predicted  in  his  heariag  tbat  hi* 'at- 
tune was  sure— he  hastened,  proud  of  his  socce* 
to  seek  Mary  NeviUe.  He  stroOed  with  her  fli« 
towards  their  usual  haunt;  and  it  was  on  thaoeci- 
sion  that  our  story  opens. 

How  hard  it  is  for  us  tQ  realise  the  ap»w»a»<« 
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death  towards  those  we  love  !  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  fell  destroyer  will  visit  our  dwelling,  though 
his  pestilential  wing  broods  with  desolating  power 
aroood  the  hearthstone  of  out  next  neighbor. 

We  enshrine  our  loved-ones  as  household  deities, 
and  fondly  dream  that  though  the  tempest  and  the 
Btonn  be  abroad,  they  will  stand  unscathed  and 
beaatifol  amid  the  strife ! 

How  many  a  heart  that  now  beats  above  the 
gnTe  of  buried  love,  calling  in  its  agony  upon  the 
lepalchre  to  yield  its  vietim,  and  the  worm  to  nn- 
looae  its  slimy  folds,  might  adopt  the  language  of 
Wolfe: 

"Iff  had  thought  thou  couldst  have  died, 

1  might  not  weep  for  thee  ; 
Bol  I  foigot  while  by  thy  side, 

That  thou  couldat  mortid  be. 
It  nerer  through  my  miod  had  past, 

That  time  would  e*er  be  o*er 
When  /  on  thee  should  look  my  last. 

And  ikou  shouldst  tmiU  no  more.'* 

Henry  Norman  returned  to  his  home  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  man.     He  retired  to  his  couch,  but 

"  Tired  Nature 's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 

came  not  to  his  eyelids — the  genius  of  slumber 
boTered  not  around  his  pillow.  Well  did  the  poet 
exclaim, 

"  He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visits  jiays 
Wbere  fortune  smiles ;  the  wretched  he  forsakes, 
SwiA  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  tooe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear.'* 

Wlien  Norman  arose  the  next  morning  unre- 
freshed  (rom  his  bed,  he  determined  to  hurry  his 
marriage  to  a  consummation,  that  he  might  have 
the  privilege,  if  the  destroyer  should  indeed  come, 
of  watching  beside  the  death-couch  of  his  beloved 
Mary, 

Mrs.  Neville  opposed  no  bar  to  his  views,  and 
an  early  day  waa  named  for  the  wedding. 

The  morning  of  the  bridal  J  day  dawned  most 

auspiciously  upon  the  beautiful  village  of ; 

and  as  the  lengthened  shadows  of  evening  began  to 
eteal  along  the  hills,  the  little  cavalcade  of  friends 
niight  be  seen  wending  their  way  to  the  church, 
to  witness  the  nnion  of  two  congenial  spirits. 

The  bride  was  habited  in  a  plain  white  dress, 
without  ornament.  She  wore  no  wreath  upon  her 
brow — a  simple  rose,  white  as  her  own  pale  cheek, 
was  placed  in  her  hair :  and  in  her  calm  black  eye, 
^ou  might  have  read  the  fixed  devotion  of  woman^s 
ieep  love. 

The  little  party  gathered  around  the  altar,  and 
be  grey-haired  minister  commenced  that  touching 
ind  solemn  service  of  our  church,  which  in  uniting 
^  two  willing  hearts  in  one,"  assures  us  that  it  *'  is 
lot  by  any  to  be  entered  into  unadvisedly  or  lightly; 
•ut  reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and 
3  the  fear  of  God  ;'* — and  when  with  a  firm  voice 
^e  venerable  man  exclaimed,  '*  Those  whom  God 
ath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  the 


amen  of  the  spirit  seemed  to  come  forth  from  every 
eye.  The  ceremony  was  over;  and  the  pleasant 
sunshine  of  a  Summer  evening's  setting  sun,  stole 
obliquely  through  the  antique  windows  of  the  church, 
and  bathed  the  chancel  and  the  crowd  with  a  bap- 
tism of  efifulgence.  The  little  party  turned  to  leave 
the  sacred  spot,  but  paused  a  moment  to  wait  for 
the  beantiful  bride,  who  at  the  close  of  the  service 
had  gently  fallen  on  her  knees,  as  if  to  invoke  the 
direction  and  counsel  of  Heaven,  now  that  she 
was  a  wife.  The  bridegroom  hung  over  his  kneel- 
ing loved  one  with  the  chastened  rapture  of  pure 
devotion,  awaiting  the  moment  for  her  to  arise  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  her  friends. 

A  minute,  and  another,  elapsed — and  she  stirred 
not,— yet  another,  and  another  still,  and  she  moved 
not.  A  vague  feeling  of  fear  shot  through  the 
bosom  of  Henry  Norman,  as  he  whispered  into  her 
ear, — ^^'Rise,  dearest,  we  are  ready  to  depart!" 
Still  she  answered  not.  He  leaned  over  her, 
gently  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  in  passing  his 
right  arm  around  her  waist  to  assist  her  in  rising, 
his  hand  for  an  instant  rested  upon  her  heart. 
The  blight  of  years  seemed  to  gather  upon  his 
features,  as  with  a  convulsive,  guttural  whisper, 
be  exclaimed — ^^She  is  dead  /" 

The  effulgence  which  had  rested  on  the  chancel, 
and  the  priest,  and  the  bridal  train,  slowly  faded  in 
the  West— the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  had  fulfilled 
its  mission,  and  another  voice  had  united  its  song 
of  rapture  with  the  beatific  choirs !  The  friends 
of  the  bride  assisted  in  raising  her  up :  but  the 
form  which  rested  so  heavily  upon  the  arms  that 
were  around  it,  was  only  a  statue  of  beautiful 
clay; — ^the  spirit  was  with  its  God ! 

The  mother  of  Mary  Neville  had  swooned  at  the 
first  annunciation  of  the  event,  and  was  carried  in- 
sensible from  the  church.  Henry  Norman  wept 
not — ^nay,  he  even  assisted  in  removing  the  body 
to  a  bier,  which  the  sexton  brought  in  to  convey 
the  corpse  home  to  Mrs.  Neville's. 

All  night  did  he  watch  beside  the  body — ^the  two 
succeeding  days  it  hailed  and  stormed  incessantly ; 
and  as  the  weather  prevented  them  from  burying 
the  corpse,  and,  indeed,  from  its  cool  state  did  not 
make  it  imperative  upon  them  to  do  so,  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  third  day,  being  the  Sabbath,  her 
funeral  should  take  place  at  the  church.  At  an 
early  hour  the  house  was  crowded  to  overflowing ; 
a  largo  portion  of  the  humbler  classes  occupying 
temporary  seats  along  the  aisles.  A  low  sobbing, 
which  ran  through  the  vast  assemblage,  told  that 
the  funeral  train  was  entering  the  church ;  and  as 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  placed  the  coffin  upon 
the  communion  table,  there  was  a  general  burst  of 
sorrow  throughout  the  multitude. 

The  poor  were  there !  The  name  of  Mary  Ne- 
ville had  become  a  household  thought  of  beauty 
with  the  cottagers,  and  the  sick  and  afflicted  for 
miles  around  had  learned  to  grow  less  sorrowful 
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when  her  heautiful  face  woald  bend  over  their  bed 
of  disease,  and  her  soft  white  hand  administer  to 
their  wants.  It  was  a  touching  sight  to  behold  the 
little  Sabbath  School  children  gathered  around  the 
altar,  weeping  the  loss  of  their  teacher !  Poor  little 
orphans — they  had  indeed  lost  a  jewel  when  Mary 
Neville  died. 

The  service  for  the  dead — ^that  lofty  ritual — com- 
menced ;  and  the  aged  man  who  but  three  days 
before  had  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony, 
Henry  Norman  and  Mary  Neville,  at  that  very 
altar,  now  read  with  a  tearful  eye  and  a  faltering 
lip,  aboYO  her  clay-cold  corpse — "  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life,  saith  the  Lord ;  He  that  be- 
lieyeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live :  and  whosoever  liveth  and  beliereth  in  me 
shall  never  die.'* 

The  minister's  address  was  extemporaneous,  and 
his  feelings  were  too  acute  to  indulge  long  in  speak- 
ing. He  spoke,  it  is  true,  of  her  gentleness,  her 
meekness  and  her  piety  ^  and  it  was  indeed  an 
affecting  moment,  when,  bending  over  from  the 
desk,  he  exclaimed,  "Farewell,  beautiful  spirit! 
Child  of  God,  farewell !  Thy  dust  we  will  commit 
to  the  embrace  of  its  mother  earth,  but  Heaven  is 
now  thy  habitation,  Mary  Norman.  The  little 
children, — ^those  whom  she  had  so  patiently  taught 
in  the  Sabbath  School — were  bowing  their  little 
heads  around  her  coffin,  and  weeping  most  bitterly, 
as  the  friends  of  the  deceased  prepared  to  remove 
it  from  the  chancel  to  the  yard. 

They  lowered  the  cofiin  down  into  the  grave; 

and,  as  the  minister  repeated, "  earth  to  earth,  dust 

to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes,''  a  groan  so  hopeless,  so 

startling,  so  sorrowful,  broke  from  the  lips  of  Henry 

Norman,  that  an  involuntary  exclamation  of  pity 

ran  through  the  assemblage — the  turf  was  heaped 

up  above  her  remains,  the  crowd  slowly  retired,  and 

Henry  Norman  stood  once  more  beside  his  own 

hearthstone,  a  broken-hearted  man.     The  next  day 

he  left  the  village  ;  whither  none  knew,  nor  was  a 

£lne  given  by  whieh  he  might  be  found.    It  was 

understood  he  bad  transferred  his  law  business  to 

another  member  of  the  bar. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ten  years  had  run  their  eventful  rounds, — ^Time 
the  consoler  had  started,  and  assuaged,  the  tears  of 
many  a  regret — "  the  young  were  old,  the  old  were 
in  the  grave ;"  and  although  the  moss  had  grown 
a  darker  green,  and  the  trees  wore  a  thicker  fo- 
liage in  the  little  churchyard  of ,  its  Sabbath 

bell  still  rang  out  its  hallowed  strain  upon  the  sweet 
cool  winds  of  the  Summer  Sabbath  mom.  The 
old  minister  had  been  gathered  to  his  "  rude  fore- 
father's" burial  place — or  rather,  slumbered  beneath 
that  chance],  above  which  he  had  so  often  wept 
over  the  errors  of  his  fellow-man.  The  village 
had  increased  its  population,  and  its  boundaries; 
and  the  distant  rail-road  car  might  be  heard  thun- 
dsring  amid  the  hills,  whose  solitude  ten  years  be- 


fore had  only  been  invaded  by  tbehoater's  rifle,  or 
the  woodman's  axe.  Time,  which  liters  by  its 
scythe  the  form  and  fashion  of  nature,  spares  sot 
man — and  it  \a  not  surprising  that  he  whgse  ktvi 
has  withered  beneath  the  blight  of  sorrow,  shook! 
bear  upon  his  brow  the  snows  of  thit  icy  storm, 
whose  chill  has  frozen  the  warm  current  of  his 
hopes  forever. 

A  stranger  had  entered  the  village  ose  Sttoi^y 
afternoon,  and  gone  directly  to  the  panouge- 
now  occupied  by  a  young  minister,  who  bad  bees 
but  a  few  weeks  installed  as  Pastor  in  the  pbee  of 
the  deceased  friend  and  counsellor,  the  Teaerabk 
man  who  was  now  sleeping  m  calmly  aear  t^ 
spot  of  his  former  labors.  The  yousg  minister  hid 
entered  upon  his  duties  under  many  dindTsntiges, 
inasmuch  as  his  predecessor  had  been  soeh  a  fii* 
vorite,  that  It  was  difficult  to  please,  when  coo- 
parisons  were  going  on  in  the  minds  of  his  audi- 
tors, between  the  departed  and  his  suecewr. 
However,  his  amiable  deportment,  his  luassaffliBi 
manners,  his  affectionate  earnestness,  had  vod 
upon  the  majority  of  his  congregation ;  many  af 
whom  were  heard  to  declare,  that  thoogh  tfaej 
would  rather  hear  their  old  preacher  than  m 
other,  yet  as  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  take  his 
from  his  labors,  they  knew  none  who  coold  fill  his 
place  so  worthily  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Villais. 

I  said  a  stranger  arrived  in  the  village;  novvc 
all  know  what  a  sensation  an  arrival  makes  is  a 
small  community.  The  young  and  the  oM,  the  dog 
and  his  master,  the  grandam  and  the  nrchio,are  ail 
on  tiptoe  to  know  who  the  traveUer  is,  and  rAai  ii 
his  business. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Villars  was  aware  of  this  pew- 
liarity  of  our  race ;  however  thai  may  be,  about 
two  hours  afterwards,  a  notice  appeared  on  ti« 
courthouse  door,  and  a  similar  one  oo  the  liule 
markethouse,  that  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  Norman,  Mt- 
sionary,  recently  arrived  from  Buimah,  wm-** 
preach  on  the  morrow  at  the  chnich.'* 

Curiosity  to  see  the  man  who  had  visited  that 
empire,  and  held  communion  with  the  inhawoa'* 
of  a  country  abounding  with  the  valuable  metalj 
and  precious  stones,  drew  together  great  nuinbeRi, 
though  for  the  honor  of  human  nstoie  it  is  hopN 
there  were  many  prompted  that  morning  to  go  » 
church  from  worthier  motives.  ^ 

The  service  was  read  by  Mr.  Villais,  vA  a.- 
though  the  stranger  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  ^f*- 
yet,  owing  to  the  manner  of  its  coDStmclion.  notic- 
ing but  the  top  of  his  head— which  was  as  white  as 
snow — could  be  seen. 

The  voice  of  the  stranger  could  be  heard  ocfi- 
sionally  in  the  responses,  and  to  many  i^ 
seemed  not  unfamiliar. 

At  length  the  service  through,  the  stranger  i«f 
to  address  the  congregation.  What  was  my^* 
ishment  to  behold  in  the  clergyman,  the  long  vi»  • 
nearly  forgotten  Henry  Nonnan!  M^*^  *' 
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altered .'  His  head  was  prematarely  white,  and  his 
face  though  calm,  told,  in  the  beautiful  words  of 

Chapin,  that 

'Death  was  at  work  in  his  manhood's  hoar.' 

Yet  was  the  minister  composed.    His  discoarse  was 

chaste  and  beautiful,  and  occasionally  impassioned. 

I  know  not  why  /,  should  have  entertained  such 

a  thought,  but  I  did,  that  the  churchyard  of 

was  to  be  the  resting  place  of  Henry  Norman.     / 

had,  when  wandering  from  the  spot  of  my  birth, 

and  the  haants  of  my  boyhood's  hours,  prayed  that 

/might  die  among  the  friends  of  my  youthy  and  be 

baried  amid  the  scenes  of  my  happier  hours.    I 

hare  wept  oAen   oyer  those    touching  lines  of 

Goldsmith, 

'  In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care ; 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hour  to  crown, 
Amid  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down. 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past. 
Here  to  retarn— and  die  at  home  at  last.* 

And  I  thought  at  that  moment,  poor  Norman,  you  too 
hare  felt  that  same  feeling ;  and  you  have  returned 
to  reap  the  fruition  of  your  hopes. 

I  saw  he  avoided,  when  the  congregation  were 
dispersing,  leaving  the  church  by  the  altar  gate ; 
so  harrying  round  to  the  door  of  the  vestry  room, 
1  met  him,  and  reminded  him  that  we  had  been 
schoolboys  together ;  and  that  asked  or  not,  I  in- 
tended to  dine  with  him  at  the  Parsonage.  He 
pressed  me  to  do  so,  and  locking  arms  with  him- 
self and  Mr.  Yillars,  I  accompanied  them  home. 

He  seemed  communicative ;  spoke  of  many  per- 
^ns  he  had  known,  and  inquired  afler  them.  At 
length  he  asked,  and  I  saw  his  lip  quiver  as  he  did, 
after  Mrs.  Neville — I  told  him  she  had  gone  to  re- 
side with  a  brother  in  another  State.  He  said 
nothing  more  on  the  subject,  and  in  an  hour  or  so  I 

retired. 

•  •  #  • 

Twas  midnight,  and  Heaven  was  eloquent  with 

stars.    In  the  soft  and  subduing  words  of  Mrs. 

3!rawford,  they  seemed  to  be  telling 

* Many  a  touching  story, 

Of  friends  long  past  to  the  kingdom  of  love, 
Where  the  soul  wears  its  mantle  of  glory.' 

^he  winds  whispered  among  the  drooping  flowers, 
od  seemed  hymning  a  sad  sweet  roundelay  amid 
3e  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  I  could  not  sleep ; 
arose  and  looked  from  my  window.  Night, 
iemed,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  our  own 
lellen 

'  Bending  from  her  throne  of  beaoty  down, 
With  still  stars  burning  on  her  azure  crown — 
Intense,  and  eloquently  bright.' 

I  dressed  myself,  and  walked  forth.  Tt  was  an 
rar  calculated  to  awaken  the  soul  to  the  beauty 
Nature,  and  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator ! 
td  unconsciously  I  uttered,  as  I  gazed  up  in  to 
?  deep  blue  heavens,  at  the  far-off  glories  that 


shed  their  lustre  upon  me,  the  words  of  Lorenzo 

to  his  Jessica  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

**  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdest, 
But  in  his  motion,  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quivering  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims, 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  groesly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.** 

I  found  myself,  ere  I  was  aware  of  it,  entering  the 
gate  of  the  churchyard.  Perhaps,  under  other 
feelings,  or  on  any  other  night,  I  would  have  chosen 
some  other  promenade — ^bot  the  dead  I  feared  not — 
and  a  Sabbath  stillness  rested  upon  the  tombs.  I 
had  not  advanced  very  far  before  I  was  startled  by 
a  groan.  At  first  I  gave  way  to  a  thrill  of  supersti- 
tious feeling ;  but  quickly  banishing  the  impression, 
I  followed  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  before 
me,  at  some  little  ^stance,  discovered  a  black  mass 
upon  a  grave  I  The  truth  flashed  upon  my  mind 
in  an  instant — It  was  the  grave  of  Mary  NevUhf 
and  Henry  Norman  was  there  ! 

I  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  took  hold  of  him.  As  I 
raised  him  up  I  felt  a  warm  fluid  flowing  copionsly 
over  my  hands !  Oh  God !  he  had  broken  a  blood 
vessel  in  his  agony,  and  was  bleeding  to  death  !  I 
called  for  help,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  sexton  and  his  son  with  their 
lanterns  approaching. 

Norman  spoke  to  them,  and  to  me— ^e  told  me 
not  to  remove  him  as  he  was  dying  fast,  and 
wished  to  die  where  he  was. 

"I  have  prayed,"  said  he,  "  for  this  hour !  Whenr 
far,  far  away  from  my  boyhood^s  home,  I  have  been 
laid  upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  wrestling  with  a 
giant-energy  against  disease,  and  when  a  single 
plank  has  been  between  the  dark  waters  of  the 
ocean  and  me,  and  hopeless  wretches  around  me 
were  buffeting  the  wild  billows,  shrieking  in  their 
itgony,  I  have  gathered  superhuman  energy,  and, 
breasting  the  waves,  I  have  fastened  myself  to  a 
spar,  and  been  saved.  I  feared  not  death — it  had 
long  since  lost  its  sting — ^but  oh,  I  wished  to  be 
laid  beside  my  Mary.  You  wiU  find  my  will  in 
my  trunk.  Oh  I  see,  said  he,  as  his  voice  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  beautiful  past  come  on  iik 
panoramic  beauty — the  birds  are  singing — ^the  green 
leaves  and  the  sweet  flowers  are  rustling  in  the 
breeze,  and  I  am  again  standing  beside  the  mur- 
muring stream  where  our  young  vows  were  first 
plighted.  God  bless  you,  let  me  sleep  here  beside 
my  Mary — we  loved,  we"-^his  voice  faUed — he 
was  dead  ! 

I  will  not  dwell — the  body  was  interred  in  due 

time  by  the  side  of  his  Virgin  Bride,  and  above 

their  grave  a  stone  was  reared,  which  recording 

their  birth  and  death,  bore  upon  it  that  touching 

inscription  from  the  word  of  God — 

"  Lovely  and  pleasant  were  they  in  life. 
And  in  death  they  were  not  divided." 
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On  opening  the  will  it  was  found  that  he  had  bat 
little  of  this  world^s  goods — a  few  thousand  dollars, 
and  this  was  divided  between  the  Bible  Society 
and  Mrs.  Neville. 

In  a  few  months  after  Norman's  decease,  Mrs. 
Neville  herself  paid  the  debt  to  nature,  and  was 
placed  near  the  grave  of  her  loved  ones. 

I  left  the  village  4boai  a  jear  after  the  event. 
But  I  can  never  forget  the  past.  I  often  think  of 
Henry  Norman  and  Mary  Neville — and  when  I 
behold,  with  the  eye  of  Memory,  the  church  spire 
and  the  white  tombs,  I  sigh  at  the  recollection  of 
the  sad  destinies  of  Henry  Norman  and  his  bride. 
Yet  why  should  I  sigh  ?  Why  should  I  pronounce 
theirs  a  sad  destiny ! 

TTuy  dread  no  atorm  that  lowers. 
No  perished  joys  be  wail ; 
T^iey  pluck  no  thom-olad  flowers, 
Nor  drink  of  streams  that  fail ; 
There  is  no  tear-drop  in  their  eye, 
Nor  change  upon  thik  brow ; 
Tktir  placid  bosoms  heave  no  sigh. 
Though  all  earth's  idols  bow."* 

*  Mrs.  Sigoumey. 
Petersburg^  Va.  1841. 


STANZAS. 

TO  A  LONOSEPARATED  FRIEND. 

BT  MBS.  B.  J.  BAMBS. 

Art  thmij  too,  of  the  number,  of  those  who  turn  aside 

When  fortune's  bark  no  longer  floats  on  a  prosperous  tide  ? 

Art  thou  smong  those  summer  friends,  who  throng  when  life 
is  fair, 

But  shun  the  scene  when  darken'd  by  adre^ty  and  care  ? 

Who  cannot  see  us  through  the  clouds,  that  o'er  our  path- 
way lower, 

Kor  stand  the  mildew  damps  that  dim  misfortune's  troubled 
hour. 

Kast  thaut  too,  tum*d  aside  I  say,  thou-,  friend  of  my  young 

yeei» — 
Boother,  and  sharer,  once  of  all  my  joys,  and  hopes,  and 

fears? 
Thtm  the  uncbang'd  and  faithful  still  thro'  years'  vicissitudes. 
Art  thou,  too,  following  in  the  track  of  eWI  multitoder? 
They  ssy  'tis  so — yet  only  from  thine  eva  iipff  will  I  take 
The  atuwer  that  'tween  thee,  and  me,  a  difference  can  make ! 

1  know  that  twice  fire  years  hsTs  sped,  since  thou  and  I 

last  met — 
I  know  thou  hast  forgotten,  could  nets  scenes  bid  thee  forget ; 
For  thou  hast  wander'd  far  and  wide,  thro*  lands  of  charms 

divine, 
Thou  hast  tasted  many  a  sparkling  cup,  and  knelt  at  many 

a  shrine — 
And  well  I  know  how  time  doth  change  the  things  that  once 

we  knew ; 
HowprospeeU  alter,  and  the  heart,  loseth  iu  first  fresh  hue. 

I  know  all  this,  yet  I  can-  scarce  believe  thy  heart  estrang'd, 
Tho'  fallen  are  my  fortunes  since,  while  thine  wmain  un- 
changed— 
Goae  are  the  kindling  hopes  that  lit  my  heart  with  dreams 
of  fame. 


While  borne  upon  the  lip,  and  pen  is  fAy  own  gifted 
Yet  golden-hued  was  once  the  thread  that  wove  m;  b(^ 

with  thine. 
And  fair  the  wreath  in  Learning's  bower  we  did  XagAix 

twine. 

And  canst  thou  with  this  memory,  now  ton  thy  Mep  aide, 
Becaose  mvy  path  is  dark,  and  drear,  and  Oom  ii  om  «( 

pride? 
Thou  hgdet  a  noble,  generous  heart,  and  I  will  not  beliert 
That  thou  so  coldly  hast  resolr'd  those  old  tieato  Qii«m< ; 
I  bethink  me  of  the  candor,  and  faith,  that  mark'dtbjryoBlk, 
The  open  brow,  the  trusting  smile,  and  I  di  aal  M(% 

Tr^k! 

Then  come,  and  tell  me  thou  ait  not  of  those  giy  faotterlM, 
Who  flutter  round,  while  they  csn  bssk  is  the  vtntktf 

sunny  skies ; 
Gome  tell  me  thom  art  still  the  same,  and  best  not  qsheiBiiit 
The  early  friendship  that  we  row'd,  era  sonow  ciw'd  sj 

lot; 
The  pleasant  memories  of  our  youth  throng  roond  ihiibevt 

of  mine. 
And  by  those  memories,  dear  friend,  I  tnst  tbt  heut  of 

thine. 
JSomet^  PUue,  /Wy  1641. 


SIR  WALTER  RALEGH. 

From  Oldy's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegb  pidbedto  'H# 
legh's  History  of  the  WorkL' 

"  Her  majesty  [Quee^  Elizabeth,]  meetiog  («;» 
my  author*)i  with  a  plashy  place,  made  aooie  kiq- 
pie  to  go  on,  when  Ralegh  (dreesM  io  the  gay  u^ 
genteel  habits  of  these  times)  preseotly  cut  of 
and  spread  his  new  plush  cloak  on  the  gnui 
whereon  the  Queen  trod  gently  oTer,  lewaidiB; 
him  afterwards  with  many  suits,  for  his  so  free  t" 
seasonable  tender  of  so  fair  a  foot-deith.** 

Sir  Walter,  when  he  was  hoping  for  prtferaoi 
at  the  hand  of  the  Qoeen^  wrote  on  t  gii^ 
window, 

"  Pain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall" 

The  Qaeen  shortly  after,  wrote, 

"  If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  cUmb  not  st  all  * 
•  •  •  * 

"  Being  at  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  soon  ifter,  * 
Ralph  Thoresby  the  antiquary,  died  Adoo  \'^ 
I  saw  his  Moseom,  and  in  it  among  his  odier  itn- 
ties  what  himself  haa  pubUckly  eallM  (in  the  eaif 
logue  thereof  annexM  to  his  antiquities  of  tW 
towR)  Sir  Walter  Ralegh's  tobacco-box:  *""» 
the  best  of  my  memory,  I  can  resemble  U'e  ^ 
ward  appearance  to  nothing  more  neirly»  w** 
of  our  modern  Muflf-cases ;  about  the  fiuw  ^^ 
and  width  covered  with  red  leather  vA  ope»'<l  ^ 
top  (but  with  a  hinge  I  think)  hke  one  of  tho* 
In  the  inside  there  was  a  cavity,  for  »  reccimd 
glass  or  metal,  which  might  hold  half  tjwwiw 
a  pound  of  tobacco,  and  from  ths  edge  of  ibe^ 
ceiver  at  top  to  the  edge  of  the  boi,»ci'^"* 

♦  Fuller's  Woithiss. 
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stay  or  coUar,  with  holes  in  it  to  plant  the  tobacco 

aboQt  with  six  or  eight  pipes  to  smoke  it  in.     This 

tiavelliog  box  with  the  MSS,  Medals  and  other 

rarities  in  it's  company  descending  to  a  young  cler- 

gjmao,  the  son  of  the  deceased  was  soon  after 

reported  to  hare  been  transferred  to  London.'* 
•  •  •  • 

^  As  for  the  picture  at  Compton,  said  by  Prince, 
to  be  drawn  for  Sir  H.  Gilbert ;  if  his  author  Sir 
W.  Pole,  is  no  truer  in  his  assertions  of  the  Queen^s 
hariDg  given  Sir  Humphrey  the  gold  chain,  repre- 
sented aboat  the  neck  thereof,  than  he  was  in  her 
fasTtng  knighted  him,  and  there  are  no  other  signs- 
tares  besides  that  chain  and  the  inscription  of  Ktr- 
gvMA  on  the  globe  with  the  verses  under  it  relating 
thereto ;  I  see  not  but  the  picture  is  to  be  doubted, 
IS  meant  for  his  brother  Ralegh,  who  was  honored 
with  a  golden  chain  by  the  queen,  and  whose  title 
to  that  inscription  on  the  globe,  was  beyond  any 
man's  in  the  world." 

C.  C. 


ThoQ  art  rain'd,  old  Fane !  yes,  the  arrow  hath  sped, 

And  the  iron  hath  enter'd,  indeed  \ 
Yet  thousands,  yea,  thousands  have  risen  in  thy  stead. 
Thy  glory  is  Tsnish'd,  but  thy  spirit  not  fled, 

For  *'  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  seed."* 

mroATOB. 


THE  OLD  CHURCH. 

Thrre  it  slaade,  the  Old  Church,  on  the  eoomon,  alone, 

Wiih  the  ososs  and  the  lichen  grown  gray ; 
\\A  roof  is  all  sunken,  its  doors  are  broke  down, 
And  in  *•  windowM  raggedness"  dark  seems  its  frown 

On  each  mortal,  who  chanceth  this  way. 

Like  a  skeleton  bare,  in  the  moon^s  silver  ray. 
That  old  building  stands  out  *oiongst  the  dead ; 

And  tbe  trav*!ler  in  passing,  stops  short  on  his  way, 

Gazing  up  at  that  picture  of  ghastly  decay — 
Wkence  eTery  thing  living  hath  fled. 

Then*  was  joy  in  Heaven,  and  rejoicing  on  earth, 

^Iten  the  stone  of  that  comer  was  laid  ; 
"  Tbe  wilderness  bloom'd  like  the  rose  at  its  birth,** 
It  brought  tbe  **  glad  tidings  of  peace"  to  each  hearth— 

For  it  gathered  the  flock  which  had  stray'd. 

Let  OS  enter  that  Ruin  and  stroll  down  its  aisle, 

Let  OS  rouse  on  its  glory  o*erthrown — 
See,  the  walls  aro  distainM  by  the  scrawls  of  the  Tile, 
And  hands  sacrilegious,  have  plundered  the  pile— 

And  its  paveoMot  with  grass  is  o'ergrown. 

Yet  once,  tt  was  glorious ; — its  aspect  was  grand — 

And  as  smooth  as  the  velvet,  its  green, 
Which  waa  trod  by  the  great  and  the  gay  of  this  land. 
Whose  gravestones  in  ruins  around  it  now  stand, 

Like  their  spectres,  still  haunting  the  scene. 

It  was  here  that  in  giandeor  and  wealth  they  once  roll'd, 

And  that  Beauty,  enchaated  tbe  eye, 
When  bedeck*d  with  her  jewels  and  glitt'ring  with  gold, 
She  stepp*d  (rom  her  chariot,  all  bright  to  behold, 

And  her  bosom  with  pride,  beating  high. 

What  a  change  since  that  time ! — how  their  riches'  have  flown; 

Scarce  a  name  on  their  tombs  can  be  found ; 
For  old  Time  hath  unchiseird  the  letters  of  stone. 
And  the  slabs  are  all  green  with  the  moss  overgrown. 

And  half  buried  they  lie  in  the  ground. 


DEATH  THE  SUPPORT  OF  LIFE. 

"  There  is  neither  waste  nor  ruin  in  Nature  ?" 
for  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  in  the  vast  uni- 
verse around  us,  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number 
of  atoms  which  can  never  be  destroyed,  but  being 
uirited  with  other  atoms  constitute  a  new  combi- 
nation.    One  plant  decays,  soatters  its  seed,  and 
another  springs  up  perhaps  more  beautiful  in  the 
place  which  it  ocoapied.     Even  that  which  we 
look  upon  with  disgust  and  horror,  is  "  a  step  in  the 
progress  of  life."    The  tiniest  thing  that  moves — 
we  behold  decay  nK>ving  through  its  veins,  and  its 
corruption,  unconscious  to  itself,  engenders  new 
tribes  of  life.    There  is  not  such  a  thing  as  beauty, 
there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  life,  that  does  not 
generate  from  its  corruption,  "  a  loathsome  life  for 
others."    Tbe  dust  which  we  trod  under  foot,  has 
become  a  beauteous  rosebud,  filling  the  air  with  its 
fragrance ;  or  a  lofty  oak,  imparting  its  shade  to 
every  thing  around.     It  may  have  formed  a  part 
of  the  winged   eagle,  who  hovers  in  regions  of 
space,  or  the  gigantic  elephant,  who  treads  the 
earth  with  majesty.     It  may  have  tended  to  the 
formation  of  the  human  frame.     How  strange  that 
the  dast  of  the  earth  should  give  to  the  lip  of  love- 
liness its  richest  glow !  to  the  ear  its  innumerable 
and  exquisitely  minute  cavities!  and  to  the  eye 
its  floating  humors  and  brilliant  colorings!    How 
strange  that  it  should  form  the  enclosure  to  the 
"  divine  itself" — the  soul !  That  it  should  form  the 
tenement  of  the  earthly  fancy,  that  loves  to  soar  in 
unknown  regions.    The  memory,  that  treasurer  of 
the  soul ! — the  reason,  that  weighs  and  balances, 
that  guides  and  determines,  and  proves !  Changes 
are  continually  going  on  among  all  living  bodies. 
The  drop  of  water  that  to-day  sparkles  in  the 
diamond,  and  to-morrow  gives  its  calm  quiet  beauty 
to  the  pearl,  soon  becomes  the  fleecy,  heavy  cloud, 
floating  in  the  blue  sky,  and  again  descending, 
gives  freshness   and  health  to  the  humble  night 
flower,  or  the  burning  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the 
early  rose. 

"The  snow  flake  of  winter  revives  when  the 
sunbeams  are  yellow  and  warm,"  and  forms  a  gem 
for  the  spotless  cup  of  the  lily,  or  is  restored  in  the 
blossom  of  the  jessamine.  Although  change  and 
decay  are  stamped  upon  all  animated  nature — al- 
though the  flower  which  buds  and  blossoms  in  the 
morning,  in  the  evening  lies  withered  and  dead — 

*  The  blood  of  tbe  Martyrs,  is  said  to  be  the  seed  of  the 
Church. 
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although  the  frame  of  youth  with  its  health  and 
stiength  and  beauty,  repose  in  the  cold  dark  sepul- 
chre— ^yet  there  is  one  thing  earthly,  which  mocks 
death  and  decay — the  never-dying  soul :  that  which 
alone  attests  man's  divine  origin — alone  renders 
him  superior  to  the  brute  creation.  The  soul  is 
immortal,  eternal.  It  undergoes  no  change,  suf- 
fers no  decomposition ;  but  when  decay  has  fixed 
its  signet  upon  the  human  frame,  it  rises,  like  a 
brilliant  Phoenix,  from  the  funeral  pile.  Free  and 
unveiled,  it  embraces  its  divine  destiny.  The 
torch  of  death  renews  its  youth. 


A  HYMN  FOR  SPRING. 

BY  O.  F.  BAR8T0W. 

Pnise  the  Lotd !  for  Spring  is  coming, 

Filling  Earth  with  lovely  thing* ; 
O'er  the  flowers  bright  insects  bumming, 

Spread  their  man]MK>lored  wings. 
From  the  trees  the  birds  are  sending 

Their  sweet  notes  of  joyous  glee, 
And  their  happy  songs  are  blending 

With  the  wild  wind's  melody. 

The  creative  word  is  spoken, 

Newborn  Spring  makes  glad  the  sight ; 
Winter's  icy  chain  is  broken. 

And  the  waters  leap  in  light. 
On  the  banks  sweet  flowers  are  springing. 

All  in  loveliness  arrayed, 
In  the  wind  the  branches  swinging. 

Cast  a  cool,  refreshing  shade. 

Nature's  voice  our  souls  is  cheering, 

As  she  speaks  in  accents  mild. 
Worldly  cares  no  longer  fearing, 

Let  us  listen  as  a  child. 
Let  our  hopes  as  binis  untiring 

Point  to  heaven  their  joyful  way. 
To  the  highest  bliss  aspiring, 

Guided  by  a  heavenly  ray. 

As  the  buds  that  open  round  us. 

Daily  grow  more  fresh  and  fair, 
Till  the  full-blown  flowers  surround  us 

With  a  sweetly  perfumed  air ; 
Let  our  souls  and  hearts  unfolding 

Spread  around  us  joy  and  love, 
Each,  a  holy  censer,  holding 

Incense  lighted  from  above. 

Praise  the  Lord !  for  Spring's  sweet  pleasures, 

For  the  rapture  it  bestows, 
For  the  flowers'  uncounted  treasures, 

For*the  stream  that  softly  flows. 
For  the  birds  whose  merry  singing 

Makes  the  soul  forget  its  woe, 
For  the  joys  around  us  bringing 

Hope  to  hearts  oppressed  and  low. 

Joy  is  in  scenes  without  vis. 

And  the  world  within  is  gay ; 
Flowers  are  blossoming  about  as, 

Hopes  are  budding  into  day. 
Though  aflliction,  care  and  sorrow 

Bind  as  with  an  icy  chain, 
Hope  points  out  a  joyful  morrow, 

Spring  puts  fo^h  her  flowers  again. 


BISHOPS— DEFORMITY. 

Mr,  Messenger^ — 

I  was  latdy  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  Spec- 
tator ;  and  in  several  nambere  I  find  the  talented 
and  jadicious  author,  lashes  with  a  delicate  Teiii  d 
irony,  some  of  the  excesses  of  the  female  sex  io 
his  day,  on  the  subject  of  dress.  We  are  ever 
prone  to  mn  into  extremes,  ^d  I  soi^Kiee  all  ages 
have  home  witness  to  our  caprice  in  this  paztica- 
lar.  I  consider  Mr.  Addison  was  a  mao  of  tnu 
gallantry ;  that  is,  he  was  a  fhend,  as  well  u  ad- 
mirer of  the  weaker  part  of  crealioo;  wbea  ke 
touches  their  foibles,  it  is  with  a  geatle  band,  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  he  desires  theii  iDlplOT^ 
ment,  and  not  to  ridicule  and  lower  their  pos- 
tion  in  society,  &b  some  other  aathoTsdo;  (vhoto 
show  their  wit,  betray  qualities  moch  leas  admin- 
ble ;)  but  Ac  at  all  times  endeavois  to  elerate  tbn 
in  society,  by  making  them  more  worthy  tlie  es- 
teem and  admiration  of  all.  Such  a  irieDd,  Mi. 
Messenger,  do  we  Virginia  ladies  take  j«i  to  he; 
you  have  in  various  ways  shown  your  respect  fer 
our  sex,  and  I  could  not  help  thinkiog  u  I  ie»i 
the  above  mentioned  pages,  that  the  preacat  gw- 
ration  stood  much  in  need  of  a  Spectelor,— why 
should  not  we  look  up  to  such  a  ceosor,  or  latber 
mentor  in  our  Southern  ftjpssenger?  heiseqnillf 
a  friend,  and  we  have  no  doubt  as  wannly  desires 
the  improvement  of  his  countrywomen  ai  uy 
Englishman  could  his.  Perhaps  yoa  arc  thiak- 
ing—"  well,  to  what  point  will  all  this  tend?"  Wefi, 
I  will  let  you  know,  and  if  you  do  not  think  tha 
beneath  your  notice,  you  can  publish  it  with  ihiitf 
or  two  in  your  paper. 

You  must  know  I  am  a  plain  counliy  lady.K^ 
in  a  retired  nook  of  Old  Virginia,  my  time  beiag 
entirely  engrossed  in  my  domestic  concerns,  i» 
in  cultivating  the  dawning  intellects  of  oy  chil- 
dren. I  am  fond  of  reading,  and  I  generally^ 
vote  some  portion  of  the  day  to  aome  good  inibff, 
Hie  better  to  qualify  me  to  instruct  my  children 
whom  I  cannot  entrust  to  other  hands  while  ywwi' 
believing  that,  as  no  one  feels  the  warm  iatwesi 
of  a  mother,  so  will  none  take  the  same  pfti«» 
convey  to  their  tender  minds,  the  explanaiioosi  ^' 
swer  their  interrogatories;  and,  more  than  »fl. Ja- 
press  moral  instruction,  and  the  deep  sense  of  la- 
titude, virtue  and  religion  upon  their  waetp^ 
hearts,  as  a  mother.  This  duty,  (for  it  » h&Ci 
my  duty  and  pleasure,)  and  attending  to  myj^- 
den,  superintending  my  servants,  with  the  naow- 
less  trifles  that  enter  into  our  department,  jenMn 
the  life  of  a  Virginia  lady  no  idle  one.  I  ^ 
quently  devote  very  little  time  to  ^J«^»**?^  ' 
way  of  recreation,  I  accompanied  my  ^°*~^ 
your  city  some  weeks  ago,  for  a  few  "^' 
wa»  gratified  with  my  visit  in  many  i*^*^  -^ 
beautiful  scenery,  and  romantic  sitnation  of  Kic^ 
mond,  must  ever  render  it  an  ol^«  ©^  »o"^ 
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tnyellen.    I  fikewise  saw  many  lovely,  happy  | 
faces,  among  my  own  sex ;  and  I  should  have  sar- 
nyed  them  with  great  pleasure,  but  I  was  greatly 
distressed  to  observe  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  uni- 
renal  deformity.    Is  there  any  thing,  thought  I, 
io  the  pure  air  of  this  sweet  place  that  can  injure 
the  spine  1  Why  is  it  that  I  see  every  otherwise 
beautiful  form  disfigured  with  a  hump  t    I  suffered 
some  time  in  silent  sympathy  with  the  supposed 
QDfortunates ;  but,  upon  inquiry,  found  out  I  might 
hare  spared  my  regrets,  as  what  I  had  supposed 
an  affliction  was  only  a  fashionable  protuberance, 
worn  for  ornament!!     Shade  of  Addison,  shall  I 
inroke  thee  to  join  the  admirers  of  the  bishop,  and 
p2 J  obeisance  to  our  hump-backed  Venuses  1 — or 
rather,  wilt  thou  aid  our  Messenger  in  his  endea- 
vors to  consign  this  odious  excrescence  of  bran, 
wool  or  cotton,  to  oblivion — to  the  Lethe  of  the 
party-colored  hoods  and  immense  head-dresses  of 
yoar  own  day  !    Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Messen- 
ger, that  we  republicans  ought  to  show  ourselves 
independent  in  small  as  well  as  great  matters  1 
Why  should  we  imitate  a  ridiculous  fashion,  intro- 
duced by  some  deformed  Parisian  no  doubt,  who, 
to  hide  her  own  deformity,  endeavored  to  pass  it 
for  a  beauty ;  and,  more  successful  than  the  fox  in 
the  fable  who  had  lost  his  tail,  succeeded  in  the  ri- 
diculous imposition  1     Should  we  not  be  indepen- 
dent enough  at  least  to  reject  whatever  is  unnatu- 
ral, indelicate,  or  preposterous  ?    I  hope  you  will 
not  consider  this  matter  too  trifling  to  be  noticed. 
A  good  author  has  said,  that  *'  nothing  is  beneath 
the  notice  of  a  great  man.^'  And  surely  the  follies 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live  call  upon  us  to  lift  our 
roice  against  them.     And  I  know  you  will  unite 
with  me  in  ardently  hoping,  that  if  nature,  purity, 
and  simplicity  should  be  banished  from  all  the 
world  beside,  they  may  ever  find  an  abiding  place 
smong  the  females  of  our  own  Virginia. 

Your  constant  reader, 

Eliza  ••*••. 


CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR. 

A  pleasing  land  of  Drowsyhead  it  was 
Of  dreams  that  wave  ttefore  the  half-shut  eye, 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass, 
Forerer  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. — Tlionuon. 

In  yonder  clouds  by  sunset  gilt, 

I,  mimic  castles  see ; 
How  like  the  castles  that  were  built 

In  air — by  me,  by  me. 

For  soon  they  fade  and  puss  away, 

Bereft,  bright  sun !  of  thee ; 
And  mine,  alas,  how  toppled  they ! 

Crumbling — round  me,  round  me. 

On  bank  re^lin'd,  with  half-shut  eyes, 

I'd  set  my  fancy  free, 
And  by  my  magic  wand  would  rise. 

Bright  domes,— like  ye !  like  ye  ! 


What  wanted  I  with  those  bright  domeef 
And  who  their  Queen  should  be  f 

For  whom  rose  up  those  sparkling  homes  ? 
Lov*d  one ! — for  thee,  for  thee. 

A  king  I  reign*d  in  fairy  land, 

'Midst  revelry  and  glee, — 
Who  strunk  the  sceptre  from  my  hand 
The  loy*d ! — 'twas  she,  'twas  she. 

She  broke  the  magic  wand  I  own'd ; 

Disdain'd  my  Queen  to  be ; 
And  ever  since,  there  sits  enthron'd 

Despair — in  me,  in  me. 

Rich  sunsets !  now,  it  wakes  a  pang — 

Deep  pang,  to  gaze  on  ye — 
Your  gorgeousness  but  serves  to  hang 

Dark  clouds — o'er  me,  o'er  me. 

The  lights  that  lighted  up  my  domes, 
Dark  eyes  that  flashed  on  me, 

Are  turn'd  away,  and  oh  sweet  homes ! 
Farewell ! — to  ye,  to  ye ! 


Notftes  of  N^  WovfiB. 

Tab  Works  of  Lord  Bolinobrokb.  With  a  Life  pre- 
pared expressly  for  this  edition,  containing  additional  in- 
formation relative  to  his  Personal  and  Public  Character. 
Philadelphia:  Carey  6l  Hart— 4  vols.  8vo;  1841. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  is  one  of  those  characters  on  whom  it 
is  difficult  to  pass  a  right  judgment,  because  their  lives  ad- 
dress the  imagination  rather  than  the  reason,  and,  carrying 
the  fancy  by  storm,  stifle  to  some  extent  that  still  small 
voice,  which  deals  out  its  silent  condemnation  on  all  talent 
which  is  prostituted  to  unholy  purposes,  and  all  greatness 
which  is  reared  on  selfishness  and  crime.  He  belongs  to 
that  class  of  men, 

"  Whose  breath  is  agitation,  and  whose  life 
A  storm  whereon  they  ride." 

It  is  diflScult  to  seize  the  ruling  principles  of  his  conduct, 
or  to  describe  him  in  any  other  way  than  by  antithesis. 
His  character,  when  tested  by  any  high  atandard  of  mo- 
rality, falls  at  once  to  the  dust  He  was  singularly  defi- 
cient in  those  qualities  which  generally  inspire  respect  and 
esteem,  and  unfitted  for  any  duties  which  required  patience, 
prudence  and  virtue,  rather  than  impulsive  action.  And 
yet  there  is  probably  no  man  of  his  time  who  creates  for 
himself  a  stronger  personal  interest,  or  whose  name  fills  a 
larger  space  in  the  political  and  literary  history  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  His  name,  indeed,  is  a  spell  which 
calls  up  every  thing  which  adorned,  as  well  as  every  thing 
which  rendered  infamous,  the  Augustan  age  of  English 
literature,  and  the  no  less  Augustan  age  of  English  politics. 
As  the  patron,  friend,  and  correspondent  of  Pope  and 
Swift,  he  would  be  ever  familiar  to  our  memories,  even  if 
his  own  writings  did  not  form  so  important  a  portion  of  the 
literature  of  his  country,  and  his  name  occupy  so  painful  a 
preeminence  in  its  political  history.  His  reputation  has 
not  increased  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  he  appears  to  be 
one  of  those  men  whom  both  moralist  and  historian  are  de- 
termined never  to  forgive,  and  whose  frailties  are  ever  to 
be  dragged  from  their  dread  abode,  when  any  illustration  is 
needed  of  the  troth,  that  brilliant  talents,  accompanied  by 
tyrant  passions,  and  unrestrained  by  moral  principle,  but 
serve  to  make  misconduct  more  glaring,  and  cast  but  a  fe- 
verish halo  around  an  immoral  life. 
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A  key  to  BoUngbnik«'a  conduct  may  b«  found  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  defects  of 
hia  early  education.  His  family  was  of  great  wealth,  high 
rank  and  noble  name ;  and  he  appears  on  the  first  glance  to 
have  possessed  every  advantage  for  improvement,  and  every 
inducement  to  right  action,  which  wealth,  rank  and  enno- 
bling recollections  of  ancestry,  could  confer.  He  wss  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  a  mind  of  great  and  various  powers, 
and  a  person  of  uncommon  grace  and  beauty.  But  with  all 
the  qualities  which  adorn  humanity,  he  had  all  the  vices 
which  degrade  it.  Hia  paaaiona  were  fierce  and  turbulent, 
and  early  panted  for  gratification ;  were  unrestrained  either 
by  proper  parental  care  or  religioua  principle ;  and  in  their 
uncontrolled  indulgence,  swept  away  every  moral  restraint, 
and  passed  every  moral  barrier.  When  very  young  he 
plunged  into  all  kinds  of  criminal  vice,  with  a  vehemence 
which  partook  of  frenzy.  His  great  physical  energies,  thus 
early  perverted,  became  curses  rather  than  blessings.  They 
ever  conferred  upon  his  acts  a  character  of  brilliant  and 
reckless  daring,  but  they  produced  in  him  that  restlessness 
of  spirit,  and  impatience  of  obstacles,  which  unfitted  him 
for  the  course  he  afterwards  pursued.  In  the  grati6cation 
of  his  passions,  however,  he  did  not  forget  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind,  but  acquired  large  stores  of  knowledge,  which 
a  tenacious  memory  ever  enabled  him  to  retain — and  early 
manifested  great  depth,  and  subtlety  of  thought,  power  of 
observation,  and  fineness  of  fancy.  After  completing  his 
education,  he  began  at  once  a  career  of  profligacy.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  imbued  with  an  ambition  to  excel  hia  asao- 
ciates  in  every  thing  which  then  betokened  the  man  of 
spirit.  The  same  thirst  for  distinction,  which  led  him  af- 
terwards into  political  life  to  wia  fame  aiul  power,  now  im- 
pelled him  into  a  coorae  of  libertinism  to  procure  the  praise 
of  the  brainless  and  godless  profligates,  who  constituted 
the  genteel  society  of  his  time. 

The  age  in  which  Bolin^roke  lived,  was  in  erery  way 
uncalculated  to  rear  character  on  any  noble  foundation. 
It  was  a  selfish  and  corrupt  age,  deficient  in  faith,  and  al- 
most destitute  of  enthusiasm.  The  moral  pestilence  gene- 
rated in  the  court  of  the  second  Cbarlea— a  pestilence  more 
deadly  and  lasting  in  its  influence  than  the  plague  which 
desolated  his  capital — did  not  diaappear  with  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  but  swept  far  and  wide  into  succeeding 
reigns.  Public  and  private  moials  continued  at  a  low  ebb. 
It  was  a  time  when  the  spotless  ermine  of  too  many  judges 
was  but  an  inapt  type  of  the  venal  hearts  which  beat  be- 
neath it;  when  profligate  politicians  were  impelled  to  action 
by  every  motive  but  that  of  patriotism,  and  wboae  motto 
was,  '*  nile  or  ruin  ;*'  when  the  priests  of  religion  too  often 
disgraced  their  stations  by  nneanness,  insincerity,  and  base 
servility  to  power;  and  when  authors  gloated  over  impure 
ideas,  and  pandered  to  licentious  appetite.  In  the  fashion- 
able literature  of  the  reign  of  Anne  and  George  I,  although 
there  are  honorable  exceptions,  we  find  mental  power  in  an 
unholy  league  with  brutal  passion,  or  accompanied  with  the 
vilest  grossness  of  thought  and  expression.  The  pure  spirit 
of  poesy  is  reflected  from  the  writings  of  many  of  the  first 
bards  of  the  time,  as  we  sometimes  see  the  glorious  stars 
and  blue  vault  of  Heaven  mirrored  in  a  muddy  pool 
Some  who  have  taken  the  name  of  poets,  were  absolutely 
beastly  in  their  coarseness,  and  among  these  we  are  afraid 
we  must  rank  Swift.  In  this  society  Bolingbroke  lived, 
and  moved,  and  had  his  being.  It  is  his  high  praise  that  he 
added  not  to  its  licentious  literature.  In  the  polities  of  the 
time  he  took  a  prominent  part,  and  was  raised  to  a  high 
station  in  the  government.  Of  his  conduct  while  in  power, 
and  the  dark  suspicions  which  rest  upon  his  politioal  life, 
we  shall  say  but  little.  He  staked  life,  fortune,  and  repu- 
tation on  the  hazard  of  the  political  die,  in  one  of  the 
stormiest  periods  of  English  politics,  with  the  axe  gleaming, 
before  his  eyes,  and  hunted  step  by  step  in  his  oouiae  by 


a  vindictive  opposition.  His  political  pstkwM  ittttiattrf 
by  the  flashes  of  an  eloquence  which  has  never  been  ci* 
celled  for  the  union  of  brilliancy,  force,  and  tebeaie&t  pv- 
sion.  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  ^  there  aiay  kan  bea 
more  measure  and  matured  power  in  Pitt— ome  ire  la  6e 
ocoaaional  buwti  of  Chatham  mow  aabridlsd  vriMawpce-' 
more  intense  reasoning  in  Fox— BMxe  dsap4oaed  6edui> 
tion  in  pasaagea  of  Sheridan— nnore  leaiacd  iangeir  ii 
Burke — more  wit  and  humor  in  Canaing;— bat,aiavbo!fT 
and  taking  in  all  rhetorical  gifts,  and  all  the  orator's  leeoo- 
plishments,  no  one,  peihsps  haidly  tiie  unioa  of  serenlof 
them,  can  match  what  we  are  uvghl  by  tradition  lo  idaiR 
in  Bolingbroke*a  apdken  eloquence,  and  vbtf  tbe  itidy  of 
his  works  makes  ut  easily  believe  to  bs  tiac."  £«ciy  qm 
is  aware  that  Bolingbroke*s  political  life  ended  iaddcut, 
attainder  and  disgrace,  and  that  the  latter  ponioB  of  b 
days  was  passed  in  retirement. 

Bolingbroke's  writings  take  a  deservedly  hi^nak  io  tk 
classical  literature  of  England,  and  the  appeanan  wnA 
oa  of  a  beautiful  edition  of  hia  works,  is  tobe  kiiMaia 
sign  of  an  improvement  in  public  taste.  We  tnist  tbi  ikr; 
will  meet  with  an  extensive  circulation,  sod  oiany  mdm. 
The  intellectual  wealth  everywhere  lavished  thiwjiioa 
Bolingbroke'a  works,  makes  then  an  iovaloable  iliidr  la 
the  scholar.  The  rare  excellence  of  his  style  txaA  \*  too 
much  commended.  Direct,  nervous,  banaoaioai,  boniic 
with  energy,  and  overflowing  with  all  the  rbanai  of  ite- 
toric,  it  imparU  intereat  to  every  thing  it  toucbn,  lod  f^i- 
dom  fiftila  to  give  delight.  Bolingbroke  ever  expreist*  -J 
ideas  with  clearness  and  force.  His  thoagbu  ippw  ^ 
flow  from  his  mind  as  easily  as  rays  of  li^t  fraa  the  n& 
He  speaks  right  to  the  reader's  soul,  ssd  iafisMi  itfohs 
the  feelings  which  animate  his  own  breaA  We  «<4U 
recommend  his  writings  to  all  who  wish  toobiais  anas»T 
over  tbe  resourcea  of  our  language,  and  to  write  in  wcki 
way  aa  to  make  others  feel  that  they  are  in  euneA 

Powhatan  ;  A  Metrical  Romance,  ih  Siviir  Ca»t» 
By  Seba  Smith.  New- York :  Harper  &  Bfotben;  l^i 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seba  Smith  are  well-known  toooritxim. 
the  former  by  his  Jack  Downing  lettera,  aad  the  Unrr'^ 
numerous  graceful  productions,  both  in  pn»e  vA  »«»<«- 
The  April  number  of  the  Messenger  contained  a  IwrtAI 
specimen  of  the  lady*a  poetical  abilities,  eatitW '  tl* 
Acorn,*'  which  has  deservedly  attracted  tbe  f*wi*«- 
tice  of  the  preaa.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  author  of  lennl  pft 
lar  lyrica,  which  are  to  be  found  in  more  thsn  w>ecollfrt>a 
of  American  poetry.  He  also  with  justice  cliio*  the  bowr 
of  being  the  original  Jack  Downing,  wboae  cbuid'r^ 
comments  on  men  and  things  created  no  little  mw**^ 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  other  s»aecJ 
the  Atlantic.  The  amiable  qualiUes  and  moral  «ct!<Kf 
which  diatinguish  these  writers  in  private  life,iBdtk»' 
ful  and  pure  nature  of  their  productioos,  reader  theai:»« 
William  and  Mary  Howitl,  in  England,  lnilj«l«^'f; 
bers  of  the  literary  corps.  In  the  present  eliboni*  «^ 
of  Seba  Smith,  we  are  happy  to  recognise  »**"^^ 
ness  of  purpose  and  benevolent  spirit,  which  belooi  bw 
the  man  and  the  author.  He  dedicates  hit  wwk »» » 
young  people  of  the  United  States— and  eipTe«i«. « 
preface,  a  deaire  to  be  read  and  appreciated  bj  ««*■ 
readera.  In  accordance  with  theae  feelings  •*  ■"  f^ 
trayed  the  character  and  life  of  Powhatao.  a  J«W 
marked  by  aimplieity  and  clearness.  He  eslk  his  pnxa^ 
tion,  very  properly,  a  Metrical  Roosnce.  The  m^  ^ 
one  of  the  roost  interesting  in  the  annals  ^^^T^ 
is  emphatically  a  national  theme.  Mr.  Siw»*  *^ 
great  credit  for  having  hddly  seised  a  local  »<*'^J^^" 
miliar  tradition.  It  was  Ibn-ign  to  his  V^'^V^^ 
such  a  story  with  high-wrought  diction  and  «P*"r 
geiy.    He  has  adhered  rather  with  an  hiiior»»Ti  Meu . 
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£kl  Th«  simple  eircnmsUoce  of  the  arrival  of  the  Eagliah 
on  the  siwiM  of  Yiitiiua— their  atrugglea  with  the  abohgi- 
Btt-'ihe  heroic  tenderoesa  of  Pocahoataa — the  giadoal 
orerthfow  of  the  ibieet-king; — theae,  and  the  attendant 
icenes,  bsre  in  themselTee  a  rcMnantic  intereat  which  no 
ait  ctn  lif aL  Powhatan  oonaidered  aa  a  piece  of  Teiaified 
ONopoiiUoo,  if  reiaarkably  well  auatained.  The  author'a 
plu  it  loecenfully  earned  oat.  To  thoae  who  aympathise 
in  iiii  porpoee,  the  Tolume  will  prove  very  attractive.  It 
is  not  a  style  ralcolated  lo  please  all  tastea.  Perfaapa  it 
voqM  hire  been  more  generally  admired  some  yeus  ago, 
wbeo  timpiicity  in  literature  was  nx>re  in  vogue.  We 
tmi  it  will  be  attentively  peniaed  with  reference  to  ita 
iotnniic  merits.  The  reader  cannot  then  fail  to  admire 
Buy  pissages  of  harmonioos  diction,  felicitoua  deacription, 
lad  winning  narrative.  Parents  who  would  initiate  their 
cfaildmi  into  a  striking  portion  of  oar  colonial  hiatory,  set 
forth  is  masieal  vene,  and  yet  in  language  perfectly  intel- 
iiipUe,  woaM  do  well  to  pot  into  their  hands  a  copy  of 
Powhatan.  We  predict  it  will  hold  the  youngsters  from 
their  play,  aooording  to  the  aathor*a  motto.  We  annex  a 
few  specimens  of  the  work,  which  is  very  bandaomely  eze- 
euted.  and  moet  cordially  wish  Mr.  Smith  in  thia  and  every 
eoterprise,  the  success  he  so  richly  deserves. 

lo  a  future  namber  of  the  Messenger,  we  design  giving  a 
more  full  and  elaborate  notice  of  Powhatan,  than  we  could 
lind  room  for  in  the  present  issue. 

The  change  wrought  in  the  wilderness  by  the  early  set- 
tlen,is  thus  described: 

"Now  crack'd  the  woodman*s  axe  full  loud. 

And  fast  the  sturdy  forest  bowed : 

Tall  trees,  that  waved  like  fielda  of  grain, 

Came  crackling,  crashing  to  the  plain ; 

Their  green  leaves  faded  in  the  aun. 

And  flashing  firea  across  them  run ; 

And  openings  spread,  and  fields  were  cleared 

And  rustic  huts  and  cabina  reared. 

A  picket  fort  by  the  river  side 

The  battle-axe  and  bow  defied  ; 

And  the  mingled  hum  of  the  busy  throng 

Echoed  the  hills  and  woods  along, 

And  joyous  shoutings,  wild  and  free. 

Rose  from  the  infant  colony." 

Here  is  a  charming  glimpse  of  the  heroine : 

"Forth  in  her  airy  summer  dress, 

With  footsteps  light  and  echolesa, 

All-unperceived  ahe  left  the  cell. 

By  servant,  sire,  or  sentinel. 

In  sncb  divine  apparel  seemed 

That  lovely  night,  you  would  have  deemed 

It  bad  its  bridid  vesture  on 

To  wait  and  wed  the  doming  dawn. 

Its  moonlight  robe  fiow'd  rich  and  free. 

Thick  set  with  star-embroidery. 

And  round  the  earth  and  o*er  the  sky 

Hung  like  a  garb  of  Deity. 

The  pageant  of  that  glorioua  night 

Might  well  be  gaaed  on  with  delight. 

But  still  the  loveliest  object  there 

Was  that  lone  maiden,  young  and  fair, 

Gliding  abroad  at  such  an  hour 

By  forest  tree  and  aummer  bower." 

An  interview  between  Powhatan  and  his  daughter  is 
:il  drawn : 

"  '  Come  hither,  child,  the  monarch,  said, 
And  set  thee  down  by  me, 
And  ril  tell  thee  of  thy  mother  dead. 
Fair  sprout  of  that  parent  tree. 


Twelve  suns  ago  she  fell  asleep, 

And  she  never  woke  again ; 

And  thou  waat  then  too  young  to  weep, 

Or  to  share  thy  father*s  pain. 

But  wouIBst  thou  know  thy  mother's  look, 

When  her  form  was  young  and  fair, 

Look  down  upon  the  tranquil  brook. 

And  thouHt  see  her  picture  there. 

For  her  own  bright  locks  of  flowing  jet 

Are  over  thy  shoulders  hung ; 

In  thy  face  her  loving  eyes  are  set. 

And  her  music  is  on  thy  tongue. 

•  •  •  *  ^ 

And  1  am  an  aged  aapless  tree, 
That  soon  must  fall  to  the  plain ; 
And  then  ahall  my  spirit,  light  and  free, 
Rejoin  thy  mother  again. 
'And  thou,  my  child' — But  here  a  sigh 
Had  reached  the  aged  chieftain's  ear ; 
He  tum'd,  and  lo,  hia  daughter'a  eye 
Was  beaming  through  a  trembling  tear. 
And  ahe  waa  looking  in  his  face 
With  such  a  tender,  earnest  grace. 
The  monarch  clasp'd  her  to  his  side, 
And  thus  her  childish  lips  replied. 

'  Oh,  do  not  say  thou  must  be  gone. 

And  leave  thy  daughter  here  alone. 

Like  some  poor  solitary  bird, 

To  live  unseen  and  nx>urn  unheard. 

Who  will  be  led  for  me  to  love? 

And  who  will  lead  me  through  the  grove  T 

And  when  sweet,  fresh-blown  flowers  I  find, 

Around  whose  brow  shall  they  be  twined? 

And  who,  when  evening  comes  along. 

Will  sit  and  hear  my  evening  song, 

And  smile,  and  praise  the  simple  strain, 

And  kiss  my  cheek  and  smile  again  ? 

The  sun  would  never  more  be  bright. 

Joyless  would  pasa  the  darksome  night. 

The  merry  groves  and  murmuring  stream 

Would  all  so  sad  and  lonely  aeem, 

That  I  could  here  no  longer  stay. 

And  thou  in  the  spirit-land  away.'  **• 

Incidknts  of  Travkl  in  Central  Ambrxca,  Chiapas, 
AND  Yucatan.  By  John  L.  Stephens,  Author  of  *  Inci- 
dents  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  Arabia  Petrsaa,  snd  the  Holy 
Land.*  In  two  volumes,  pp.  896.  New-York :  Harper 
6l  Brothers— 1841. 

*'  Incidents  of  Travel*'  in  theae  countries,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  new  volumes  by  Mr.  Stephens,  just  published 
by  Harper  dc  Brothers ;  and  glorious  volumes  they  are. 
,ln  his  first  work,  Mr.  Stephens  had  only  in  part  the  advan- 
tage of  breaking  new  ground ;  in  this,  his  ground  is  alto- 
gether new :  and  while  the  materisla  it  afforded  him  were 
as  rich  and  various  as  Egypt  or  Arabia  could  yield,  he  ez- 
hibita  in  his  use  of  them,  the  same  adventurous  spirit,  and 
the  same  originality  and  racinesa  of  style,  that  placed  him, 
on  his  first  sppearance  before  the  public,  at  once  high  upon 
the  list  of  popular  writers.  Whether  in  narrating  his  per- 
sonal adventurea,  depicting  the  mannera  and  customs  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  journeyed,  describing  the  re- 
markable volcanoes  and  other  natural  wonders  of  the  coun- 
try, or  presenting  in  all  their  strange  details  the  extraordi- 
nary ruins  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  so  few  to  visit ; 
and  the  vague  accounts  of  which,  that  have  before  reached 
us,  have  so  strongly  aroused  our  curiosity,  he  exhibits  in 
their  highest  perfection  the  attributea  of  the  auccysaful  and 
akilful  tourist — close  observation,  judicious  comosent,  ad- 
mirable deacriptive  powers,  and  withal  a  most  delightful 
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Tein  of  quaint  but  quiet  humor.  The  engimrings  with  which 
his  work  it  illustrated — some  eighty  or  niuety  in  number- 
are  superb ;  wonderfully  beautiful  in  subject,  and  perfect  in 
execution.  We  Tenture  to  say,  that  such  a  book  of  traTcls 
has  nerer  before  issued  from  the  press  in  this  countiy, — 
and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  our  readen. 

Tbb  Proorbss  of  Dbvockact;  illustrated  in  the  His- 
tory of  Gaul  and  France.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Trans- 
lated by  an  American.  New-York :  J.  dc  H.  O.  Lang- 
ley  ;  1841. 

This  is  a  remarkable  book.  Its  author— one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  of  contemporary  French  writers — is  a 
thorough-going  republican ;  and  he  has  written  this  work  to 
illastrate  and  recommend  bis  own  political  views. 

Foi  this  purpose,  be  has  taken  up  the  histoiy  of  his  na- 
tire  country,  from  its  irst  settlement  under  Csesar,  B.  C. 
51,  down  to  the  accession  of  Philip  de  Valois  in  1328 ;  and 
in  transcribing  and  adapting  to  his  purpose  so  much  of  his 
country's  annals,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  historians  of  the  day.  Indeed,  we  do 
not  believe  that  any  other  history  can  be  named,  which  in 
a  brief  compass  conveys  so  much  information  in  so  pleasing 
a  style.  The  narrative  is  direct,  methodical  and  dramatic ; 
as  much  so  as  if  the  facts  were  invented  for  the  occasion ; 
and  the  copious  foot-notes,  while  they  verify  the  correct- 
ness of  the  details,  evince  the  author's  great  research  and 
discrimination.  These  notes,  in  fact,  are  a  sort  of  **  Ele- 
gant Extracts"  from  the  old  writers,  and  in  themselves 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work. 

We  were  very  much  struck  with  the  felicitous  adap- 
tion of  the  historical  facts  to  the  writer's  political  theory : 
and,  indeed,  the  coincidence  between  the  two  is  so  perfect 
and  so  uniform — the  theory  grows  so  naturally  from  the 
facts,  and  the  facts  so  perfectly  sustain  the  theory — that, 
without  the  aid  of  argument,  Dumas'  positions  are  demon- 
strated and  established.  We  have  never  before  seen  a  case 
more  perfectly  made  out,  and  the  author  may  well  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  rare  achievement  of  having  advocated 
his  political  principles  in  a  work  which  is  wmnawenMx. 

In  the  last  portion  of  the  book  (which  Dumas  himself 
calls  the  Epilogm,  but  which  the  translator  designates  as 
the  conclusion,)  the  writer  sums  up  the  precedent  history, 
takes  a  rapid  glance  of  the  country  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  states  his  conviction  that  Louis  Philippe  will 
prove  the  lau  King.  We  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  his 
predictiom,  though  they  may  very  possibly  happen  to  be  pro- 
phetic ;  and  although  we  are  satisfied  that  his  theory  as  to 
patt  events  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  unanswerably 
established :  but  we  may  safely  say  of  this  *'  Conclusion," 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of  argument, 
both  as  to  logic  and  style,  that  we  have  ever  met  with  in 
any  language. 

We  regard  "The  Progress  of  Democracy**  in  its  English 
dress,  as  a  great  and  valuable  accession  to  our  literature. 
As  a  history  it  is  unrivalled,  for  it  conveys  the  essential 
names,  dates  and  facts  in  such  a  form,  that  the  reader  rmut 
remember  them ;  and  that  can  be  pre«licated  of  very  few  his- 
tories that  we  have  ever  seen.  As  an  exposition  of  the 
political  rights  and  duties  of  Ihe  people,  it  is  unrivalled  for 
its  clearness  of  reasoning  and  aptness  of  illustration ;  every 
body  will  understand  it,  and  every  body  will  be  convinced 
by  it.  As  a  whole,  therefore,  it  should  find  a  place  in 
every  private  and  public  library,  and  a  reader  in  every 
fiimily,  throughout  the  land. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view, "  The  Progress  of  Democracy** 
is  a  msjterly  production.  It  abounds  with  striking  com- 
ments, profound  reflections,  and  matchless  imagery.  We 
regard  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
book  (where  the  author  considers  the  alleged  dismefliber- 


ment  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne)  as  one  of  the 
brilliant  passages  ever  penned.  It  has  already  been  extea- 
sively  quoted,  and  is  itself  worth  the  price  charged  for  the 
volume.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  translatioo,  we  but  echo 
the  opinions  of  the  whole  preas,  in  prooooncing  it  a  won 
finished  perfermsnce.  It  piesenU  with  singuhtf  fidebiy, 
the  very  spirit  and  tone  of  the  author,  in '  English  aade- 
filed.* 

"Pahtoloot,  ob  a  Ststbhatic  Subtbt  or  HcmAK 
Knowlbdob;  Propoaing  a  Classificatiou  of  all  its 
Branches,  and  Illustrating  their  History.  Hdatioiii.  Uses, 
and  Objects ;  with  a  Synopsis  of  their  Leading  Farts  sad 
Principles,  and  a  Select  Catalogue  of  Books  on  ail  Sab- 
jects,  suitabCe  for  a  Cabinet  Library ;  the  whole  deaip«d 
as  a  Guide  to  Study  for  Advanced  Students,  in  CoUefcfi. 
Academies,  and  Schools ;  and  aa  a  Popular  Directory  ia 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts.  By  Roswell  Pvk, 
A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosc^by  and  QkraiitrT 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  mad  Mem.  Am.  P^ 
Society."  PbiladelphU:  Hogan  and  ThompKm,  34  N«tk 
Fourth  Street— 1841. 

We  welcome  a  work  covering  the  grouad  embraeed  m  dii 
title,  as  a  desideratum  in  our  Literature.  We  have  auj 
Encyclopedias,  and  books  of  a  similar  chancier,  bat  noae 
which  gives  a  systematic  classification  of  homaa  kBo«- 
ledge,  and  at  the  aame  time  applies  it  piactically  to  the  is- 
formation  which  it  classifies.  Even  those  works  vhkh 
profess  to  give  a  complete  view  of  this  universal  sab*«et, 
have  in  most  eases,  a  long  train  of  miscellanies,  tihira 
might,  with  doe  atudy,  be  referred  to  their  proper  places  :3 
the  system.  We  want  a  thorough  synopsis  of  human  kiw- 
ledge,  on  a  plan  so  simple  that  every  weU  informed  rradrr 
may  be  able  to  profit  by  it  in  arranging  and  digestinf  tbt 
information  which  he  seeks,  or  possesses.  The  spmt  of 
the  present  age  tends  to  difftisiveness  and  oniversahsv; 
and  the  fanner  at  his  plough,  or  the  mechanic  in  his  i»ofi- 
shop,  enjoys  reflections  and  spculati<ms  which  the  sBaest 
philosophers  might  have  been  proud  to  entertain.  It  is  t^ 
that  our  self-governing  citizens,  who  contn^  the  desttBHS 
of  a  great  nation,  should  think  for  themselves,  snd  extesd 
their  thoughts  beyond  the  every-day  concerns  of  life ;  tbeo^ 
these,  of  course,  are  not  to  be  ne^ected.  It  is  well  t^ 
they  should  survey  the  wide  field  of  human  researrk,  «a) 
study  the  relations  of  mind  and  matter,  the  laws  of  te 
spiritual  and  material  world.  Many  there  are,  howrrer, 
who  have  made  but  little  progress  in  this  instructive  r^- 
vey,  for  the  want  of  proper  guides  and  assistance,  ia  a  re- 
gion so  extensive,  which  they  have  never  be«  tsngte  (a 
explore.  To  auch  readers  especially,  and  to  all  «ho  bin 
not  become  familiar  with  the  great  outlines  of  kaowk^fffT 
this  work  will  be  of  essential  service,  in  directiai  6e.r 
course,  and  heightening  the  pleasure  of  their  intellrct^ 
excursions.  Its  plan,  is  first  to  explain  the  objects,  soorcet, 
and  best  classification  of  human  knowledge ;  and  ihec  to 
take  op  the  branches  in  succession,  and  give  aoch  kadir; 
ideas  of  each  one,  as  will  be  serviceable  to  those  «bo  ut 
unable  to  study  it  more  thoroughly,  while  they  will  form  c 
easy  introduction  tn  the  subject  for  those  whodesi^  to  pb> 
sue  it  more  extensively.  The  collocation  of  the  braB^i». 
will,  in  most  cases,  show  their  relations  and  depeodear  t?. 
and  thua  aerve  an  important  purpose ;  while  the  sole  ad- 
vantage of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  is  supplied  by  a  fi^l 
alphabetical  index,  at  the  close  oi  the  work.  The  tdIow 
is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  engravings ;  and  the  froau*- 
piece  presents  the  whole  clsssification  in  the' form  of  a  mt- 
the  branches  of  which  are  inscribed  with  the  nanm  g(  ^* 
branches  of  knowledge.  Wa  are  pleased  with  the  i^w* 
metrical  distribution  of  the  various  subjects  of  Literauut. 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  into  four  great  provinces,  sixteen 
departments,  and  about  eighty  bcanehes,— an  anai%tBiar 
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10  etsily  remembered,— specially  aa  it  seems  to  reeult  from 
aaruni,  practicali  and  well  recognized  divisions  of  the  sol>> 
jeets,  without  doing  Tiolenoe  to  establish  riews  of  the  ge- 
oeaJojy  of  the  sciences.  The  Tslae  of  the  woik  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  select  list  of  books  on  e?ery  subject  of 
homaa  knowledge,  embmcing  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
voiis,  of  the  choicest  literature,  arranged  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  as  the  branches  are  in  the  preceding  parts  of  the 
lolame. 

LvriODUCTION  TO  THK  LlTXRATURB  OF  EUKOPI  IN  THE 
FlTTEENTH,  SiXTXKNTH,  AND  SiVBNTXENTH  CSNTU- 

BiKs.    By  Henry  Hallam,  F.  R.  S.  A.    New-19»rk: 
Hvpen  and  Brothers ;  1641. 

Tdu  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  able  woik.  Mr. 
Hallam,  indeed,  ia  so  well  known  as  an  elegant  and  pro- 
foojid  writer,  that  little  need  be  said  to  recommend  a  pro- 
duction from  his  pen.  His  View  of  the  State  ^  Evnpe  dit- 
riag  the  MtddU  Agea,  has  probably  been  more  eztensively 
read  than  any  other  recent  work  of  a  high  literary  character ; 
aor  is  the  work  before  us  at  all  inferior  to  it.  It  is  distin- 
guished by  the  same  depth  of  thought,  the  same  extent  of 
l^arniDg,  the  same  elegance  of  style,  and  the  same  profound 
umI  original  views.  In  noticing  the  various  literary  and 
Kieniific  productions  of  the  three  centuries  that  followed  the 
ret iral  of  learning,  the  causes  which  accelerated  or  retarded 
iu  progress,  &e.,  Mr.  Hallam  haa  presented  us  with  a 
complete  history  of  the  human  mind  during  that  most  in- 
teresting period.  The  value  of  such  a  work  will  be  fully 
ippreciated,  if  we  consider,  that  it  is  increase  of  knowledge 
which  has  given  an  impulse  to  all  the  movements  of  society, 
and  hu  acted,  and  is  destined  to  act,  with  more  power  than 
every  thing  else  upon  all  its  institutions.  These  volumes 
cannot  fail  of  interesting  every  class  of  readers,  as  there  is 
no  intelligent  person  but  must  be  gratified  to  trace  the  pro- 
gresa  of  the  human  mind  through  its  successive  stages  of 
adfancemeot 

The  Martyrs  of  Scirncr,  or  thi  Lives  or  Galileo, 
TfcHO  Beaky  and  Kkplbr.  By  Sir  David  Brewster, 
F.  R.  S.  A.  voL  130  Family  Library;  1641. 

The  publication  of  a  book  in  the  Messrs.  Harpers'  Fami- 
ly Library,  is  no  ansatisfactory  evidence,  of  itself,  that  the 
hook  ia  a  good  one.  Oreat  care  is  evidently  taken,  in  ma- 
iio^  their  selections  for  this  object.  These  Lives  of  the 
three  distinguished  men  who  were  the  founders  of  modem 
i»tronomical  science,  we  have  read  with  great  interest 
Strange  to  say,  they  were  persecuted  and  abused  for  pre- 
raming  to  make  known  the  true  system  of  the  universe — 
tuch  was  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  the  times  in  which 
hey  lived.  This  work  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  la- 
bors and  discoveries  of  these  great  men ;  it  is  full  of  inci- 
lent,  beautifully  written,  and  no  less  entertaining  than 
natractive. 

iXTHOif's  Classical  Dictionary.     New-York— Har- 
per and  Brothers ;  1841. 

Perhaps  no  scholar  of  the  present  day  has  done  so  much 
tr  the  promotion  of  classical  learning  as  Dr.  Anthon.  He 
as  studied  the  great  authors  of  antiquity  with  profound  at- 
^Dtion,  and  to  bis  fsmiliarity  with  their  writings,  he  unites 
delicate  taste,  and  an  accurate  and  discriminating  judg- 
«nt.  He  is  animated,  too,  by  a  rare  enthusiasm  in  this 
is  chosen  field  of  literature,  and  possesses  that  persever- 
tg  application  without  which  nothing  great  can  be  accom- 
li«hed.  That  he  is  a  most  laborious  student  we  have 
>undant  eviden<;e ;  and  that  his  erudition  and  talents  are 
liy  appreciated  al>road  as  well  as  at  home,  is  shown  by  the 
ct,  that  his  elementary  books  for  classical  study  are  in- 


troduced into  many  of  the  best  schools  of  Great  Britain ; 
while  in  this  country  they  promise  to  supersede  all  others. 
A  Classical  Dictionary,  more  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate than  that  of  Lempriere,  and  that  should  be  free  from 
the  defects  generally  of  that  work,  has  been  greatly  needed ; 
nor  could  its  preparation  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
This  new  work  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  clastical  stu- 
dent, from  the  many  improvements  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  it,  and  from  the  vast  amount  of  additional  infor- 
mation it  contains,  derived  from  the  ample  stores  of  Ger- 
man Literature,  and  the  reports  of  modem  travellers.  The 
leamed  author  has,  indeed,  shown  astonishing  industry  in 
the  collection  of  facts ;  he  has  lei>  nothing  unexplored,  and 
his  pages  may  be  said  to  furnish  a  complete  picture  of  the 
Ancient  World,  in  regard  to  its  geography,  history,  arts, 
manners  and  customs,  dec.  dec.  It  is  not  our  design  to  en- 
ter into  a  critical  examination  of  this  great  work.  It  has 
been  extensively  noticed  by  the  press,  snd  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  A  very  substantial  evidence  of  its  merits 
is,  that  though  but  a  few  weeks  have  elapsed  since  its  pub- 
lication, a  second  edition  is  already  called  for. 

The  Fobtrt  and  History  or  Wyomino.    New- York 
and  London — Wiley  and  Putnam — 1841. 

This  is  an  elegant  volume,  illustrsted  with  several  cuts, 
and  printed  in  very  neat  style.  It  contains  Campbeirs  cele- 
brated poem — Gertrade  of  Wyoming ;  a  memoir  of  the  au- 
thor, by  Washington  Irving,  and  a  History  of  Wyoming  by 
William  L.  Stone.  To  the  latter  gentleman  the  reading 
public  are  under  large  obligations  for  having  rescued  from 
oblivion  so  valuable  a  portion  of  American  aboriginal  his- 
tory. In  the  present  instance,  he  has  given  us  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  celebrated  valley  of  Wyoming,  corrected 
many  fabe  impressions,  particularly  as  regards  the  charac- 
ter of  Brandt,  derived  from  CampbelPs  poem,  and  furnished 
a  complete  historical  sketch  of  Wyoming  from  its  discovery 
to  the  present  century.  Of  the  importance  of  such  contri- 
butions to  our  literature,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  and  the 
names  of  the  authors  on  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  are 
guarantees  of  its  excellence  in  point  of  style  and  influence. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— Com- 
plete— vols  1  and 2.  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart — vol.  1.  New-York— Charles  S.  Francis ; 
1841. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  most  desirable  edition  of 
the  Waverley  Novels,  published  in  this  country,  is  that  is- 
sued by  Samuel  H.  Parker,  of  Boston,  at  the  cheap  rate  of 
twenty -five  cents  a  volume.  In  point  of  typography,  paper 
and  correctness,  these  books  have  received  the  warm  enco- 
miums of  the  press  and  the  large  patronage  of  the  public. 
We  may  add  that  the  neat  paper-binding  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, is  another  recommendation.  It  renders  the  volumes 
convenient  for  immediate  use,  and  enables  the  purchaser  to 
renew  the  covers,  in  a  more  substantial  form,  according  to 
his  taste.  This  method  is  very  common  on  the  continent, 
and  is  there  universally  approved.  We  are  happy  to  per- 
ceive that  C.  S.  Francis  of  New- York,  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  Sir  Waller  Scott's  Poems  and  the  Life,  by 
Lockhart — in  a  style  corresponding  with  Parker's  edition  of 
the  novels.  This  will  supply  the  community  with  a  com- 
plete series  of  Scott's  works,  including  the  admirable  me- 
moir by  his  son-in-law,  at  an  economical  rate,  and  in  a 
most  conveoient  form.  It  ia  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
the  merits  of  the  volumes  mentioned  above.  They  rank 
among  the  standard  productions  of  modem  literature.  Our 
object  has  been  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Francis,  and  to  counsel  those  who  do  not 
possess  all  the  works  of  the  Oreat  Unknown,  to  supply 
themselves  with  this  beautiful,  cheap,  and  complete  edition. 
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Moorb'b  EncuHXAir.    New-York— C.  S.  Fnmcift— 1841. 

This  delightful  tale,  by  Thomas  Moore,  has  been  long  out 
of  print  in  this  country.  The  present  edition  supplies  a 
want  long  felt  by  the  reading  public,  and  is  executed  with 
much  elegance.  The  price,  also,  is  very  reasonable.  The 
same  publisher  has  just  issued  Alda,  the  Captive^  a  Ule  of 
the  Early  Christians,  by  Agnu  StriMand.  He  has  in  press, 
*  Scenes  in  Jadea/  by  the  authdr  of  Letters  from  Palmyra. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

^mong  the  works  announced  as  in  preparation,  we  ob- 
serve "The  Pobts  awd  Pobtrt  or  Amsrica,"  by  Rufos 
W.  Griswold.  It  will  be  published  in  the  ensuing  autumn, 
by  Carey  &  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  probably  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  typography  ever  is- 
sued by  that  well-known  house.  It  is  to  make  one  large 
octavo  volume,  in  the  style  of  Murray's  last  London  edition 
of  the  writings  of  Byron.  Its  contents  will  consist  of  se- 
lections from  some  fifty  or  sixty  authors,  with  biographical 
and  critical  notices  by  Mr.  Griswold,  whose  fine  taste  and 
unequalled  knowledge  of  every  thing  relating  to  American 
literature,  peculiarly  qualify  him  for  the  task. 

It  is  an  erroneous  belief  that  there  is  in  America  a  dearth 
of  materiel  for  a  book  of  this  description,  that  shall  be  emi- 
nently honorable  to  our  literary  character.     Though  we 
have  no  particular  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  we  ven- 
ture to  give  the  names  of  a  few  poets,  of  whom  any  nation 
might  well  be  proud.    In  the  North  are  Bryant,  Dana,  Per- 
cival,  Longfellow,  Sprague,  Holmes,  Pierpont,  Henry  Ware, 
Halleck,  Benjamin,  Street,  Whittier,  Willis,  Hoffman,  Pea- 
body,  McLellen,  Sargent,  Seba  Smith,  Mrs.   Sigoumey, 
Mia.  Seba  Smith,  Miss  Gould,  *  Maria  del  Occidente'  and 
otheia,  who  are  yet  living,  and  the  departed  Brainard, 
Sands,  Drake,  Wilcox,  Clarke,   Brooks  and  Hillhouse. 
In  the  South  and  West  we  have  Wilde,  Simms,  Pike, 
Gallagher,  Prentice,  Dinnies,  Welby,  (the  "Amelia"  of 
the  Louisville  Journal,)  Flint,  Thomas,  and  the  late  Pinck- 
ney,  Harney,  and  a  great  number  beside ;  all  of  whom 
have  written  enduring  poetry.    We  have  mentioned  these 
few  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred  to  us,  and 
with  no  intention  to  arrange  them  according  to  their  rank. 
We  might  easily  add  many  to  the  list,  whose  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  genuine  poets  none  will  deny ;  but  we  have 
given  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Griswold  cannot  for  want  of 
materiel  fail  to  produce  a  work  that  shall  be  creditable  to 
the  nt^iunnl  character.    From  our  knowledge  of  his  abili- 
ties„we  are  confident  that  the  labor  could  not  have  been  as- 
signed to  more  competent  hands.    We  shall  look  with 
anxiety  for  the  appearance  of  the  volume. 

We  perceive  that  Hxciurd  H.  Dana,  of  Boston,  is  pre- 
paring for  the  press  a  new  edition  of  his  Poems  and  Prose 
Writings.  Few  Americans  stand  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  the  literary  world,  than  the  author  of  "  The  Buccaneers.** 
The  forthcoming  edition  of  his  works  will,  it  Is  understood, 
be  in  two  octavo  volumes. 

PRorKssoR  Longfellow,  whose  admirable  "Voices  of 
the  Night,"  have  passed  to  a  sixth  edition  within  a  year 
and  a-half,  has  nearly  ready  for  the  press  a  tragedy,  founded 
on  an  incident  in  the  history  of  Spain.  We  presume  it. 
wilt  be  produced  at  one  of  the  principal  theatres  before  it  is 
published. 

Mr.  PRBSOOTT,  the  author  of"  Ferdinand  and  Isabena,** 
the  first  historical  work  yet  written  by  an  ||^rican,  has 
been  for  about  two  years  engaged  in  writing  i^  History  of 
the  Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Mexico."  The  completion 
of  the  work  has  been  retarded  by  the  author's  blindness, 
which  has  made  necessary  the  tedious  and  unsatisfactory 
•ervice  of  an  amanuensis.  It  is  probable  that  it  will  be 
published  in  1842.    It  will  make  thi«e  large  octavo  volumes. ' 


WiLLiAii  L.  Stohb,  Editor  of  the  New-Yofk  Gammer- 
cial  Advertiser,  has  in  press  a  Life  of  Red  Jacket,  the 
celebrated  Indian  Chief.  Mr.  Stone's  Life  of  Tbajeada- 
nega,  or  Joseph  Brandt,  won  for  htm  an  enviable  rrpnta- 
tion  in  the  historical  department  of  Americaa  lilerainre. 
The  Life  of  Red  Jacket  will  be  no  lees  difltiaguished  fer 
i«seafch,  ability  and  interest.  It  will  appear  in  Me  Urge 
ocuvo  ▼oloine,  with  ilbittiations,  in  the  eaily  part  of  aa- 

tumn. 

Mr.  Espy,  th^  well  known  meteorologist,  is  soperistead- 
ing  at  Boston  the  publication  of  a  large  work  on  his  Theory 
of  Storms,  in  which,  among  other  matters,  vrill  be  ineoip©- 
raldd  a  report  on  the  aubject  read  before  the  Instoate  d 
France. 

Hon.  JosKPH  Story  is  preparing  for  ti&e  press  CoouDeD- 
taries  on  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

Oeoror  Bancroft  is  industriously  engaged  oa  a  cao- 
linuation  of  his  History  of  the  United  Stales.  His  imilk 
volume  will  be  published  in  the  antumo  of  next  year. 

Mr.  Greknk,  our  Consol  at  Rome,  baa  nearly  ooo^ifewd 
his  History  of  Italy. 

The  Poets  of  Ahbrica.   Edited  by  John  Keese.   We 
take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  a  second  aeries  of  this 
splendid  work.    It  will  appear  very  soon,  aad  whea  •« 
say  that  it  outrivals  the  first  volume,  our  readers  may  isb- 
cipate  a  rare  treat  both  for  the  eye,  the  intellect  and  the 
heart.    The  first  specimen  of  "  The  Poets  of  America  il- 
lustrated by  one  of  her  Painters,"  has  met  with  a  degree  of 
encouragement,  unanticipated  by  the  most  saognine  irieads 
of  the  enterprise.    To  supply  tho  public  demaad.  it  was 
soon  found  necessary  to  increase  the  second  edition,  amii 
the  issues  amounted  to  five  thousand  copies.    Wbea  w« 
consider  the  state  of  the  times  and  the  expend  necesaarilj 
attending  such  a  publication,  this  is  a  remarkable  eridwsc* 
of  the  growing  taste  among  us  for  works  of  an  ifeganl  and 
highly  intellectual  character.     Several  hundred  copies  wwv 
sold  in  London,  where  the  typographical  and  artistical  ajct- 
ita  of  tho  volume,  as  well  as  its  poetical  beaotita,  »erc  cor- 
dially appreciated.     We  have  in  theae  (acta  a  sirikuf  to- 
stance  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  naipa  of  Ifie- 
raiy  sympathy  with  business  tact  on  the  part  of  a  pobliAK 
Mr.  Keese  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  trad* 
in  N ew-York.    He  is  a  warm  lover  of  poetry  aad  poeia,  vd 
the  peiaonal  friend  of  moat  of  our  diaUBgoisM  b«i». 
Under  the  influence  of  aoch  feeliiigs,  be  uadeitook  to  ^ 
play  the  gems  of  our  poetical  literature  in  a  style  woitiiy  d 
their  claims.    An  intelligent  and  enteipriaing  spirit,  asJ  a 
native  taste  for  the  art,  enabled  him  sueceaafoUy  lo  acoffi* 
plish  his  design.    The  volume  proved  highly  eiediiabk  to 
his  discrimination  as  a  compiler,  aad  his  akdl  as  a  pub- 
lisher ;  and  he  has  been  induced  to  repeat  the  expcriiBai. 
As  a  aelection,  the  new  volume  will  befooad  fuUjA|u!^ 
if  not  superior,  to  its  predecessor.  The  poena  adniiabi;  it- 
present  the  characteristics  of  their  several  authois.   T&c«e 
who  were  but  slightly  represented  before*  for  a«nt  of  i^act, 
here  shine  in  their  just  proportions  ;  while  masj,  acci^- 
tally  omitted,  now  receive  justice.    The  illostiatioai  yj 
Chapman  and  Croome  are  truly  beautiful.    There  ia  ■  &- 
perior  delicacy  and  grace  about  them,  and  the  whole  arrsagt- 
ment  will  be  found  a  decided  improvement    We  had  tk 
pleasure,  a  few  days  since,  of  iitspectiog  some  speciinrt* 
of  these  charming  designs ;  and  among  them,  w«e  ^J 
delighted  with  those  intended  to  illastraie  «The  Foastia.' 
one  of  Bryant's  finest  efforts ;  a  sonnet  to  *  Spring  I?  ^  - 
Hill ;  Miss  Lucy  Hooper's  spirited  poem  of  •  OseoJa ;'  Mrs. 
Embury's  <*  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Reitchstad ;"  Oarict 
Sprague'a  "  Brotheia,'*  d(e.    This  volame  will,  mde^- 
edly,  Uke  the  lead  of  the  Annuals  for  1842,  aad  ooastitota 
a  permanent  ornament  of  the  centre-table  and  the  frvoritr 
fireside  companion,  in  every  American  dwelhag,  where  the 
love  of  the  beautiful  is  eheriaod. 
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We  have  looked  for  this  publication  with  the  in- 
terest of  one  who  anticipates  the  arrival  of  a  vene- 
rated  friend,  long  absent,  but  about  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  laden  with  riches  and  honor.    When 
we  knew  Franklin,  we  were  a  schoolboy.     He 
was  the  companion  of  our  scholastic  hours,  and 
lightened  their  toil  by  his  counsels  of  wisdom. 
His  exterior  was  as  unadorned,  as  Humility  her- 
self could  desire.     He  was  in  very  truth, "  An  old 
book— stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding."  .  But, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  his  craft,  he  now  comes 
to  us,  according  to  bis  own  prophecy,  '^  in  a  new, 
and  more  elegant  edition."    Long  has  he  been  ab- 
sent—the friend,  the  guide,  the  benefactor — ^the 
Socrates  of  the  schoolboy.     Banished  from  the 
groves  of  Academas ;  condemned  to  death  by  the 
patrons  of  an  educational  system  that  is  fast  deba- 
sing our  National  character ;  he  has  at  length  burst 
the  cerements  of  prejudice,  and  stands  forth  to  re- 
iterate the  story  of  the  times  that  were — to  vindi- 
cate the  past,  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  present. 

Never  did  we  stand  in  greater  need  of  the  home- 
ly teachings  of  Benjamin  Franklin — ^printer !  Our 
couDtry,  great  in  its  strength,  inexhaustible  in  its 
resources,  presents  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a 
spent  and  prostrate  giant.    Descended  as  we  are, 
from  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy — 
men,  who  found  our  land  as  it  sprang  from  the 
hand  of  God-— men,  to  whom  the  outcasts.  Reli- 
gion and  Liberty,  were  consigned  for  destruction, 
but  who  cradled  them  in  the  far-off  wilderness ; 
nourished  them  ns  the  pelican  nourishes  her  young 
and  dying,  left  them,  in  charge,  to  us— descended 
from  sQch  men — blessed  with  such  a  heritage — we 
have,  nevertheless,  put  away  from  us  the  names, 
the  memory  of  our  fathers,  and,  like  the  prodigal, 
prayed  the  God  of  nations  to  divide  unto  us  our 
portion.    We  hare  wasted  our  substance.     We 
have  rejoiced  in  the  noonday,  forgetting  the  ap- 
proach of  darkness.     But  yet,  the  wild  specula- 
tions that  have  been  our  curse — the  craving  desire 
^r  the  horn  of  abundance— the  burning  passion 
for  sudden  acquisitions— the  fierce  contentions — 
the  wolfish  jealousies — all,  all  haye  ended  but  as 
the  miserable  pastime, 
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**  Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty 

And  growing  old  by  drawing  nothing  up." 

•The  Works  of  BsiriAHiN  FaAMKi.i]r;  containing 
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iiilherto  pablisl^ ;  with  notes,  and  a  life  of  the  author. 
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The  evils  that  mark  our  times  are  mistaken  by 
the  common  observer.  The  volcanic  blaze,  that 
now  darts  over  our  country  like  a  mock  sunbeam, 
and  then  leaves  us  buried  beneath  a  waste  of  lava, 
has  its  cause  in  the  very  womb  of  our  social  sys- 
tem. It  is  folly  to  charge  it  upon  this  or  that  ac- 
tion of  government.  The  whirlwind  reaped  in 
manhood;  is  sown  in  the  cradle.  Born  with  a  love 
of  money,  we  are  from  our  infancy  educated  to 
idleness.  We  are  taught,  that  to  live  without  labor 
is  the  maximum  of  felicity.  Our  fathers  toil,  and 
for  whati  To  enable  our  lives  to  rust  away  in 
sloth !  They  forget  the  doom  of  our  race.  He 
who  pronounced  on  our  first  parents,  the  rainbow- 
curse — the  cloudy  blessing — that  by  the  sweat  of 
the  brow  they  should  eat  bread  ;  at  the  very  mo- 
ment transformed  this  rolling  sphere  into  an  eter- 
nal treadmill,  and  fixed  a  destiny  of  labor  as  ada- 
mantine as  the  walls  of  heaven.  No  fanciful 
labor,  either !  but  hard,  close,  unwearied  grapplings 
with  the  beggarlj  realities  of  our  dusty  life. 
Whether  the  theatre  of  our  efforts  be  the  field,  the 
workshop,  or  the  world ;  whether  our  toil  be  to 
break  up  the  clods  of  the  valley  or  to  reclaim  the 
wastes  of  the  mind  ;  whether  our  life  be  spent  at 
the  bench  of  the  artisan  or  in  the  cloister  of  the 
student — ^in  the  solitude  of  nature  or  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  crowd — labor,  universal  labor,  is  our 
common  solace  and  our  common  doom !  It  equalises 
the  blessings  of  God  to  the  human  family.  What 
the  poor  man  (falsely  so  called)  lacks  of  the  abun- 
dance of  vanities,  labor  makes  up  to  him  in  the 
luxuries  of  a  sound  body  and  a  peaceful  mind.  To 
the  threadbare  student  who  hungers  after  his  daily 
bread  more  vainly  than  after  the  bread  of  know- 
ledge, it  teaches  that  the  impalpable  glories  and 
glittering  revelations  of  the  spiritual  world  far 
sur{)ass  the  gems  of  the  Equator,  Or  the  glory  of 
Solomon.  It  knits  up  'the  ravelled  sleeve  of 
care* — it  makes  teeming  the  womb  of  our  mother 
earth.  Its  necessities  and  its  rewards  are  alike 
on  man  and  brute.  It  gives  the  fox,  his  hole ;  the 
bird  of  the  air,  its  nest ;  and  man,  where  to  lay 
his  head.  Of  all  Agrarians,  it  is  the  only  true,  the 
only  peaceable,  the  only  just. 

Honored  be  those  who  have  honored  labor,  and 
made  it  honorable !  They  are  the  patriots  who 
have  made  the  great  globe  their  common  country. 
They  are  the  Christians  who  have  exemplified  the 
Godhead  in  humanity.  They  are  the  men  who 
have  been  married  to  virtue — who  have  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  heavenly  maiden — whose 
bodies  have  been  fit  temples  for  the  holy  spirit. 
Have  they  ploughed  through  life  in  homely  gar- 
ments ;  wrestling  with  hourly  dangers  and  hourly 
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besetments?  Be  sore,  that  though  cast  down  thej 
were  not  conquered ;  that  thoogh  weak  they  were 
ever  strong ;  that  though  their  graves  may  be  un- 
marbled,  their  names  are  written  on  a  tablet  more 
durable  than  Time.  But  were  iheii  workings,  of 
the  mind  t  Was  their  sweat,  of  the  souPs  agony  ? 
Were  their  voices  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  hu- 
man error ;  and  did  Genius  hover  about  them,  say- 
ing, These  are  my  beloved  sons !  Be  sure,  that 
wherever  they  lived — ^wherever  they  died — ^their 
own  works  are  their  cenotaphs;  the  domes  of 
thought  are  their  sepulchres ;  and  their  lingering 
spirits  through  the  lofly  vaults,  still  whisper  to  the 
gazer,  **  Si  monumentum  quaeris,  cireumspice." 

Let  the  memory  of  such,  live  forever  I  And  if 
the  wisdom  of  the  Preacher  is  to  be  the  experience 
of  all  ages ;  if  the  thing  that  hath  been  is  that 
which  shall  be,  and  that  which  is  to  be  has  already 
been — if  there  is,  indeed,  to  be  nothing  new  under 
the  sun — ^then,  in  God^s  name,  let  us  perpetuate  of 
the  past,  those  things  that  are  worthy  of  perpe- 
tuity. In  the  hoary  locks  of  the  eternity  that  has 
gone  by,  there  are  both  wisdom  and  warning. 
There  are  hairs  gray  with  the  frosts  of  time,  and 
every  one,  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  There 
are,  too,  hairs  ^'  gray,  but  not  with  years" — ^mil- 
dewed with  vice,  mouldy  with  iniquity.  But  from 
the  mighty  tomb  of  buried  ages,  let  us  exhume  the 
memorable,  the  ancient,  the  holy ;  and  present  them 
as  a  glass  for  the  fashion  of  our  fallen  times.  Yet, 
alas,  that  the  spirit  of  Humanity  should  be  com- 
pelled to  look  backward  and  point  to  the  past,  alone, 
in  vindication  of  her  Godborn  greatness!  That 
in  our  day  the  meaning  of  the  poet  should  be  so 
sadly  altered,  and  men  need  to  be  studied  more  as 
a  warning  than  as  an  example  ! 

Would  to  God  that  our  conscience  could  accuse 
us  of  misanthropy  !  Would  that  in  speaking  thus 
of  our  generation,  we  could  feel  some  fancied  in- 
jury— some  venomous  prejudice-— some  lurking  bit- 
terness, turning  our  honey  into  gall.  The  con- 
demnation, in  which  we  include  ourselves,  should 
gladly  be  heaped  upon  ourselves  alone.  But  how 
is  it  1  Is  there  a  father  among  us  striving  to  instil 
into  a  son,  the  principles  of  a  lofty  independence, 
manly  decision,  pure  patriotism,  *  chastity  of  honor,* 
and  the  scarcely  more  exalted  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  ?  To  what  man  of  our  time  will  that 
father  point  as  an  exemplar  1  Where  are  our  Mil- 
Ions,  and  where  our  Hampdens  1  Not  Milton,  the 
poet,  and  Hampden,  the  patriot ;  but  Milton,  the 
man ;  and  Hampden,  the  man !  Where  are  our 
Washingtons,  and  where  our  Franklins?  Not 
Washington,  the  Father  of  his  Country;  and  Frank- 
lin, the  sage  ;  but  Washington,  the  private  citizen, 
and  Franklin,  the  printer  !  Do  we  find  them  among 
those  who  wear  out  their  vigor  in  drudgery — whose 
loftiest  ambition  is  for  an  old  age  of  luxury,  and 
the  accumulation  of  rust  for  their  children  1  Do 
we  find  them  among  those  who  live  in  daily  dis- 


gust of  their  honest  callings,  and  wbo  force  tbeii 
sons  into  the  learned  profeasioDB,  umply  to  nuke 
them  gentlemen  ?  Must  we  seek  them  in  the  gaies 
of  our  public  ofiices — amid  the  mongrels  of  bn- 
manity,  who  whine  beneath  the  table  of  Bome  nc- 
cessful  politician ;  or  the  thousands  thai  besiege  ibe 
doors  of  some  miraculous  postmaster,  who  mij, 
by  chance,  have  ^re  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  to 
distribute  to  the  multitude!  There  was  a  tiioe 
when  it  was  the  climax  of  public  virtue,  neither  to 
seek  nor  to  decline  an  office.  There  was  a  time 
when  patriotism  was  like  honesty--«mall  credit  to 
have  it,  but  felony  to  have  it  not. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  led  to  judge  oor  times  i 
little  harshly,  by  a  perusal  of  the  work  ander  cos- 
sideration.  We  are  fresh  from  the  well  of  patri- 
otism, undefiled.  W^e  have  been  tnaspoited  to 
the  Adam  and  Eve  days  of  our  Repohlic.  We 
have  been  in  the  society  of  men,  wbo  coootol 
their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  acred  boooi, 
as  all  bound  up  in  the  regeneration  of  homanitj. 
We  have  seen  them  making  the  most  painful  a- 
crifices  to  succeed  in  what  even  the  boldest  ofteo 
thought  a  desperate  hazard.  We  have  seea  their 
blood  flow  like  water.  We  have  seen  eorj  afniJ 
to  lift  its  head — hatred  and  matice,  ashamed  to 
look  upon  their  own  shadows.  We  admit,  thii  ve 
have  been  pained  by  the  contrast  of  our  own 
times ;  yet  we  feel  assured,  that  there  is  a  spirit  i& 
our  countrymen  prompting  them  to  strire  sfto  i 
true  greatness.  We  believe  that  maaj,  veiy  mssj* 
see  and  deplore  the  evils  we  have  partiallj  depietei 
Many  of  our  public  teachers  are  devoting  Iheoselfef 
to  the  lofty  work  of  National  Regenetatioii,aDdwe 
rejoice  to  say,  their  warnings  are  not  noheedei 
Let  the  American  people  once  become  propeily 
awakened — ^let  them  once  cease  to  measore  theai- 
selves  by  the  dwarfishness  of  trass-Atlantie  des- 
potisms— ^let  them  once  have  a  becoming  sense  oi 
their  own  exalted  destiny — and  their  gioxjwibe 
a  sun  to  the  political  universe. 

But  to  this  end,  we  cannot  too  often  leren  to 
those  exalted' worthies,  above  whom,  the  stsrs  of 
our  Republic  first  sang  together.  Fowier  Bust 
they  remain  the  world^s  noblest  example  of  "vkit 
constitutes  a  State."  Of  these,  it  is  probsUe  » 
one  is  more  fitted  to  exert  a  happier  inflaence  ihw 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Skilled,  not  so  much  in  i^ 
arts  of  war  as  of  peace — ^his  memory  is  peculiarfy 
adapted  to  impress  us  with  the  chtracten8tie><i<  ^ 
good  citizen.  In  dwelling  somewhat  opoo  bis  hie, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail,  minutelji  its  Tano«» 
incidents,' 6k  to  give  a  catalogue  of  those  di^ew- 
fied  labors  Viat  are  stamped  with  the  greataess  of 
his  character.  We  take  him  as  we  find  him-* 
man,  whose  life  was  such,  as  that  his  death  cm 
two  nations  in  mourning ;  a  man,  for  whom,  (H  m» 
been  said,)  the  history  of  science  and  the  history 
of  empires  contend  with  each  other.  Tiking  hi» 
as  such ;  and  finding,  moreover,  thai  he  owed  bo- 
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thing  to  a  distingaiBhed  ancestry  or  hereditary 
wealth,  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the  secret  of 
his  success ;  and  to  illustrate  thereby,  that  fatality 
of  greatness  which  attends  the  right  use  of  talents. 
We  shall  insist,  that  he  who  loves  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  loves  his  fellow-men,  circumnavigates 
the  sphere  of  moral  duty ;  and  that  he  is  the  skil- 
ful manner,  who  guides  his  bark  solely  by  the  one 
star  in  the  heavens.  We  shall  endeavor  to  educe 
from  the  life  of  Franklin  a  simple,  yet  lofl'y  lee-, 
soa— to  show  that  the  ambition  to  be  good,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  practicable  of  human  aspirations ; 
and  if  in  a  single  heart,  we  should  cause  to  spring 
op  two  blades  of  virtue  where  but  one  now  flour- 
ishes, we  shall  have  labored  not  in  vain. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1723,  a  stripling  of  some 
seTeoteen  years  was  seen  wandering  through  the 
i^treets  of  Philadelphia.  His  appearance  was  of 
the  commonest  order.  His  pockets  were  stuffed 
with  minor  articles  of  clothing.  He  was  friend- 
less and  homeless.  He  had  but  a  single  dollar  in 
his  pocket.  Three  rolls  of  bread,  one  under  each 
arm  and  one  in  his  hand,  were  his  only  visible 
means  of  subsistence.  The  worthy  Quakers  eyed 
him  askance,  as  a  runaway  apprentice;  and  the 
Jostice  Oldmixons  of  the  town,  were  disposed  to 


-pat  him  in  the  parish-stocks,  for  a  vagrant.*' 


A  young  lady,  (afterwards  his  wife,)  standing  in 
her  father's  door,  smiled  at  his  ludicrous  and  awk- 
ward appearance.  He  wandered  down  by  the 
river;  gave  his  supernumerary  rolls  to  a  hungry 
woman  and  her  child  ;  returned  into  the  city ; 
joined  some  persons  who  were  entering  a  Quaker 
meeting-house ;  fell  asleep  in  the  church  and  was 
aroused  by  some  kind-hearted  Friend,  who  told  the 
weary  stranger,  that  the  congregation  was  disper- 
sing. This  forlorn  and  destitute  stranger,  was 
Benjamin  Franklin !  At  that  early  age  he  had 
thrown  himself  upon  his  own  resources,  and  pic- 
tured out  a  pathway  of  renown.  His  heart  was 
full  of  determined  energy.  His  mind  was  stored, 
not  with  the  lumber  of  Latin  and^Oreek,  but  with 
a  fund  of  vaiuable  and  practical  information.  Not- 
withstanding his  almost  constant  occupations  about 
the  bttsiness  of  his  father  and  the  duties  of  an  ap- 
prentice, he  had  been  a  student  from  his  infancy. 
He  had  committed  many  a  felony  upon  sleep,  for 
his  mental  aggrandizement.  His  inquiring  mind, 
hungering  after  truth,  had  settled  upon  every. tree 
it  met,  in  hope  of  culling  some  nutritious  fruit. 
The  black-letter  of  polemic  theology — ^the  hastily 
snatched  history — ^the  dearly  loved  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress— in  short,  everything  in  print,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  that  he  could  either  beg,  borrow  or  buy, 
had  furnished  him  with  food  for  reflection.  Having 
felt  the  necessity  of  using  his  pen,  he  had  care- 
fully framed  his  style  after  the  best  models  of  the 
Queen  Anne  school.  Having  been  in  the  frequent 
discussions  of  abstruse  points  with  his  young  com- 


panions, he  had  acquired  considerable  adroitness 
in  the  Socratic  method  of  reasoning,  and  already 
could  confound  the  inexperienced  and  puzzle  the 
wise.  Above  all,  he  had  a  valuable  trade,  by 
which,  even  at  that  early  age,  he  could  earn  a 
man^s  wages  with  the  labor  of  his  hands.  But  in 
this  outset  of  his  career,  the  starting  point  of  his 
greatness, — was  he  more  than  any  mechanic's  son 
of  the  same  age  might  now  be  ?  So  far  from  it, 
there  is  hardly  a  boy  in  our  country,  at  this  day, 
bat  has  equal,  and  the  vast  majority,  superior  ad- 
vantages. •  Books  are  now  as  cheap  and  plenty,  as 
they  were  then  rare  and  costly.  Such  is  the  sim- 
plification of  the  arts  and  the  improvement  of  ma- 
chinery, that  any  young  mind  of  ordinary  curiosity, 
with  far  less  observation,  might  be  much  more  ex- 
perienced in  the  mysteries  of  the  various  crafts. 
The  same  models  of  style  and  reasoning  exist  now, 
as  then ;  and,  throughout,  the  advantage  is  deci- 
dedly with  our  generation. 

Let  us  change  the  scene  to  an  extensive  printing- 
estabUshment  in  London.  A  young  American  is 
there,  astonishing  his  fellow-workmen  by  the  amount 
of  his  labor.  They  steady  their  nerves  by  copious 
drafts  of  hearty  old  English  ale  :  the  young  Ame- 
rican drinks  nothing  but  cold  water,  yet  he  per- 
forms twice  the  labor  of  Us  fellows.  See  them, 
gathering  around  him  in  wonder,  to  know  how  the 
tfa/er-American,  as  they  call  him,  can  be  stronger 
than  they  who  drink  strong  beer.  Listen  to  him, 
philosophising  on  the  subject  to  his  curious  inqui- 
rers !  Hear  him,  explaining  the  difference  between 
the  nutriment  derived  from  a  quart  of  beer  and  a 
penny  worth  of  bread ;  and  persuading  several  to 
save  their  threepences  by  following  his  example. 
See  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Behold  the  work- 
men, stronger  and  more  clear-headed.  See  the 
happiness  of  their  wives  and  children,  whose  addi- 
tional comforts  give  a  new  charm  to  their  humble 
circles.  What  homespun  philosopher,  what  prac- 
tical philanthropist  has  caused  this  increase  of  hu- 
man felicity?  The  toa/er-American  is  no  other 
than  Benjamin  Franklin!  Since  we  left  him  he 
has  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  discouragement, 
yet  only  the  more  purified.  Flattered  by  the  no- 
tice of  a  Provincial  Governor — ^induced  by  him  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  mother  country,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  press  and  materials — ^promised  by 
this  dignitary  with  a  supply  of  funds  when  he 
should  arrive  at  the  termination  of  his  voyage — 
furnished  by  him  with  pretended  letters  of  credit 
and  introduction — he  found  himself  deceived ;  be- 
trayed by  this  faithless  and  creditless  patron ;  again 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land ;  again  destitute.  But 
he  betook  himself  to  his  honest  calling.  Boy  as 
he  was,  he  was  a  match  for  misfortune.  He  en- 
riched himself  by  that  jewel  with  which  adversity 
endows  her  children.  Throughout  his  limited  cir- 
cle, he  scattered  the  seeds  of  a  good  example. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  happiness  of  his  com- 
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ndes  during  his  aojouro  with  them ;  and  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  age,  retomed  to  the  city  of 
his  residence — ^a  debtor,  after  all,  to  the  perfidy  of 
his  false  fridnd. 

Here  he  recommenced  his  labors  as  a  joumey- 
man  printer.  Scorning  to  take  advantage  of  the 
caardessneas  and  ignorance  of  his  employer ;  taxing 
his  ingenuity  to  supply  the  deficiences  of'amisera* 
bly  furnished  office;  bearing  with  the  yezatious- 
neas  of  his  unskilful  assistants,  and  striving  to  im- 
part to  them  a  share  of  his  own  technical  know- 
ledge— he  exemplified  his  grand  maxim,  that  Truth, 
Sincerity  and  Integrity,  in  dealings  between  man 
and  man,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  feli- 
city of  life.  Intent  upon  usefulness,  he  founded 
his  fiunoos  Junto,  for  the  mutual  improvement  of 
himself  and  his  associates.  He  also  established  a 
newspaper.  This  was  in  his  twenty-third  year.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  vindicated  his  professional 
independence  by  the  well-known  dinner  of  saw- 
dust pudding,  and  startled  bis  dictatorial  friends 
by  the  memorable  declaration — **  My  friends,  any 
man  who  can  subsist  on  sawdust  pudding  and  water, 
as  I  can,  needs  no  man^s  patronage !'' 

In  his  twenty-fiflh  year,  Franklin  originated  the 
Philadelphia  Library.  Books  were  exceedingly 
scarce,  there  being  no  good  establishment  for  their 
sale,  south  of  Boston.  Almanacs,  ballads  and  com- 
mon schoolbooks  formed  the  sole  stock  of  the  sta- 
tioners in  New- York  and  Philadelphia.  Reading 
men  were  obliged  to  send  to  England  for  their  sup- 
plies. But  the  members  of  the  Junto  having  each 
a  few  books,  it  was  agreed  between  them  to  de- 
posit all  in  the  club-room,  fat  the  common  advan- 
tage. Finding  the  benefit  of  this,  Franklin  pro- 
posed to  increase  it  by  commencing  a  public  sub- 
scription library.  This  was  done.  About  fifty 
persons,  mostly,  young  tradesmen^  paid  down  forty 
shillings  each  (a  large  sum  for  those  times,)  and 
agreed  to  give  ten  shillings  annually.  The  books 
were  imported.  The  library  was  opened  once  a 
week  to  subscribers,  each  binding  himself,  in  wri- 
ting, at  each  borrowing,  to  pay  double  the  value  of 
the  book,  if  not  returned.  The  example  was  imi- 
tated in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  Society 
flourished  beyond  the  e^tectations  of  its  founders  * 
and  in  1743,  received  a  charier  of  incorporation. 
Before  the  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  a  spacious  and 
handsome  edifice  was  erected  for  its  acconmioda- 
tion.  A  niche  in  front  of  the  building  is  occupied 
by  a  marble  statue  of  Franklin,  execated  in  Italy, 
and  presented  to  the  Library  Company,  by  Mr. 
William  Bingham. 

But  in  the  prosecution  of  this  and  other  useful 
efibrts,  Franklin  was  not  exempt  from  the  envy  felt 
by  contracted  minds  toward  those  who  are  likely  to 
raise  their  reputations,  by  the  projection  and  accom- 
plishment of  useful  plans.     On  this  point,  he  says : 

<*  1  therefore  pot  myself  as  much  as  I  eoald  oat  of  sight, 
sad  suted  it  sa  a  scheme  of  a  numhtr  ^frimtdt,  who  had 


reqacated  me  to  go  about  and  proposa  it  to  fsek  u  ikej 
thought  lovers  of  reading.  la  this  vaj,  mj  tfisir  weoios 
more  smoothly,  and  1  ever  after  practised  it  on  toch  Deci- 
sions ;  and,  from  my  frequent  successes,  csn  keanilj  ra- 
commend  it.  The  present  little  sacrifice  of  yosr  rtnitj 
will  afterwafda  be  amply  repaid.  If  it  remsiBB  tiriiile  at- 
eertain  to  whom  the  merit  belongs,  soos  one  aoit  vu 
than  youiself  may  be  encoorsged  to  claim  it,  and  Utea  eatj 
will  be  disposed  to  do  you  justice,  bj  plockioc  tboie » 
somed  feathers,  and  restoring  them  to  their  rigbt  ovdct.*' 

The  habits  of  Franklin  at  this  time  of  life ;  his 
steadiness ;  his  economy ;  his  iodostry ;  hiszeil  to 
acquire  knowledge — cannot  be  illastntedmoie  f(W' 
cibly  than  by  his  own  language ; 

**  This  library  afforded  me  the  means  of  impioresKBi  It 
constant  study,  for  which  I  set  apart  sa  boor  or  two  mi 
day :  and  thus  repaired,  in  some  degree,  the  Ion  of  tte 
learned  education  my  father  onoe  intended  for  stt.  Bod- 
ing was  the  only  amosemtnt  I  allowed  BTself.  I  ^M» 
time  in  taverns,  games,  or  frolic;*  of  any  kind ;  sad  ajr  n- 
dustry  in  my  buaioesa  continued  as  indefatigable  as  d  m 
necessary.  I  was  indebted  for  my  printing  boase;  I  badi 
young  family  coming  on,  to  be  edoeated,  and  I  bd  fe 
compositors  to  contend  with  for  business,  who  wen  eM^ 
lished  in  the  place  before  me.  My  C!reoBisusces,ho«eTer, 
grew  daily  easier.  My  original  habits  of  froga%a»un- 
ing ;  and  my  father  baring,  among  his  inainictions  lo  fx 
when  a  boy,  frequently  repeated  a  proveib  of  Sdocwt, 
"  Seetl  thou  a  man  dtU^ftm  in  hia  eaOmg,  he  shtU  ttmd  brfin 
kmgt,  he  akaU  nat  aimnd  befbn  mmn  sm,"  t  tfaeon  ew 
sidered  industry  as  a  means  of  obtaining  wealth  lad  ds- 
tinction,  which  encouraged  me ;  though  I  did  not  tlkink,ibi 
I  ahould  ever  literally  aiand  be/an  Ungh  which,  bo«e«0. 
haa  since  happened  ;  fori  have  stood  befoft/acaaderei 
had  the  honor  of  sitting  down  vrith  one,  the  Kug  of  Dee- 
mark,  to  dinner. 

<*  We  have  an  English  proveib,  which  asyi,  "Bt&d 
wouU  rtnve,  rntcvt  mIc  Am  wi/c."  It  was  lucky  for  cae  tbi  I 
had  one  as  much  disposed  to  industry  snd  fniplity.ttar 
self.  She  assisted  me  cheerfully  at  my  boiineas,  fciilaj 
and  stitching  pamphleto,  tending  shop,  parchasioc  <^  lo^ 
rags  for  the  paper-makers,  fltc.  We  kept  no  idle  semnJi. 
our  table  waa  plain  and  simple ;  our  foraimraof  the  rt«?" 
est  For  instance,  my  breakfast  wss,  for  a  k«g  lioie,  ^ 
and  milk,  (no  tea,)  and  1  ate  it  out  of  a  two  penoj  cart^ 
porringer,  with  a  pewter  spoon.  But  owrk  how  lun/j  •■3 
enter  families,  and  make  a  progress,  in  apile  of  pnocye; 
being  called  one  morning  to  breakfast,  \  ibosdit  'mdM 
bowl,  with  a  spoon  of  silver !  They  had  been  booghi  fer  ae 
without  my  knowledge,  by  my  wife,  and  had  ooit  ber  the 
enormous  sum  of  three  and  twenty  shilliogi ;  for  «m  i» 
had  no  other  exciue,  or  apology  to  nske,  hot  tbit  s^ 
thought  her  husband  deaerred  a  ailrer  spoon  aad  CbJ» 
bowl  as  well  as  any  of  his  neighbors.  Thia  wai  thefc* 
appearance  of  plate  and  china  in  our  house;  which  mt- 
waida,  in  a  course  of  yeara,  as  our  weshh  iaefeaw,  ang- 
mented  gradually  to  several  hundred  pooad*  in  nbK." 

In  1739,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seres,  Fnflkiii 
published  his  first  number  of  Poor  Riehanl^s  Al- 
manac. Of  this  work,  aad  ito  popol»  in*"«^ 
it  is  difficult,  now,  to  speak  wiihool  theappetniiM 
of  exaggeration.  Biu  something  mart  be  aUo«« 
to  the  scarcity  of  books  in  those  days,  ud  to  tfai« 
fact  that  Almanacs  had  long  been  the  naii  cbaiel 
of  popular  information.  Many  people  booi" 
scarcely  any  thing  else  in  the  shape  of  liimiM«j 
and  therefore  FrankUn,  with  his  usotl  deihe  to  ud 
the  progress  of  human  advaooeneiit,  iM  ^ 
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mouth  of  Poor  Richard  ^ith  those  piqaant  conden- 
sations of  wit  and  wisdonk,  that  have,  in  all  ages, 
commended  themaelves,  eTen  to  the  roost  antu- 
tored  minds.  This  Almanac  was  remarkably  sue- 
eeaafiil.  Franklin  tells  as  that  scarcely  a  neigh- 
borhood in  the  ProTince  was  without  it,  and  that 
he  vended  annually  near  ten  thousand.  The  ha- 
rangue of  the  old  man  to  the  people  attending 
auction,  will  be  eztensirely  remembered.  In  our 
boyhood,  it  trareraed  yearly  its  newspaper  orbit,  as 
regularly  as  the  earth  went  aronnd  the  sun.  In  its 
day,  it  was  copied  throoghoot  the  colonies;  re- 
printed handsomely  in  England,  as  a  household 
ornament ;  translated  into  the  French  language  and 
distributed  by  the  clergy  among  their  poor  parish- 
ioners and  tenants.  Since  then,  it  has  also  been 
translated  into  the  Spanish  and  modem  Greek. 

Franklin  also  made  his  newspaper  a  yehiole  of 
sound  morals  and  useful  knowledge.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  autobiography,  cannot  be  dwelt 
upon  too  often : 

"  lo  the  conduct  of  my  newspaper,  I  carefully  excluded 
all  libelling  and  personal  abuse,  which  is  of  late  years  be- 
come 80  disgraceful  to  our  country.  Whenever  I  was  soli- 
cited to  insert  any  thing  of  that  kind,  and  the  wiitera  plead- 
ed, as  they  generally  did,  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  that 
t  newifMper  was  like  a  stage-coach,  in  which  any  one  who 
would  pay,  had  a  right  to  a  place ;  my  answer  was,  that  I 
wotiM  piint  the  piece  separately  if  desired,  and  the  author 
ought  have  as  many  copies  aa  he  pleased  to  distribute  him- 
•elf ;  bat  that  I  would  not  take  it  upon  me  to  spread  his  de- 
tnetion ;  and  that,  having  contracted  with  my  subscribers  to 
fornish  then  with  what  might  be  either  useful  or  entertain- 
iog,  I  coold  not  fill  their  papers  with  private  altercations,  in 
which  they  had  no  concern,  without  doing  them  manifest 
iojostice.  Now,  many  of  our  printers  make  no  scruple  of 
gratifying  the  nudioe  of  individuals,  by  false  accusations  of 
the  fairest  eharafiters  among  ourselves,  augmenting  animosi- 
ty evea  to  the  producing  of  duels  *,  and  are,  moreover,  so 
ioducreet  as  to  print  scurrilous  reflectiona  on  the  govem- 
meot  of  nei^boring  atates,  and  even  on  the  conduct  of  our 
bett  national  allies,  which  nuiy  be  attended  with  the  most 
pemicioQt  consequences.  These  things  I  mention  as  a 
caation  to  young  printers,  and  that  they  may  be  encouraged 
Bot  to  pollute  their  presses,  and  disgrace  their  profeasion, 
hy  toch  infamous  practice*,  but  refuae  ateadily ;  as  they 
maj  see  by  mjr  example,  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  will 
not  OD  the  whole,  be  injurious  to  their  interests." 

FranUin^s  public  spirit  extended  to  the  other 
cobnies.  A  printer  being  needed  in  South-Caro- 
lioa,  he  sent  thither  one  of  his  journeymen ;  fur- 
nished him  with  a  press  and  materials,  and  agreed 
to  bear  one  third  of  the  current  expenses  of  the 
office,  for  a  return  of  one  third  of  the  profits.  He 
Rode  various  other  establishments  on  the  same 
tenns,  and  arranged  the  preliminary  articles  with 
soeh  care,  that  all  these  operations  terminated 
most  amicably,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of 
Franklin^B  partners,  who  generally  bought  oat  their 
respective  offices  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
^0  partner  in  Charleston  died ;  but  we  are  told 
ibat  his  wife,  who  had  been  bred  in  Holland,  carried 
OQ  the  business  with  such  success,  that  she  not 


only  reared  reputably  a  family  of  children,  but  in 
time  purchased  the  establishment.  Franklin  takes 
occasion,  therefrom,  to  remark  the  advantage  of  a 
business  education  to  young  women,  particularly 
in  case  of  widowhood.  We  advert  to  the  circum- 
stanee  for  the  purpose  of  making  honorable  men- 
tion of  a  somewhat  simUar  instance,  of  recent 
occurrence. 

Franklin's  first  promotion  was  in  1736,  when  he 
was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly.  In 
1737,  he  was  made  deputy  Postmaster  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  says  he  now  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  public  affairs,  beginning  however  with  small 
matters.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  abuses  of 
the  city  watch  ;  to  the  inequality  of  the  city  taxa- 
tion ;  devoted  a  few  articles  in  his  paper  to  the 
preyention  of  fires ;  formed  a  fire  company,  which 
we  believe  still  exists ;  and  in  various  other  ways 
exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  the  public  welfare. 
In  this  way,  Franklin  continued  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  a  good  citizen.  His  business  had  augment- 
ed ;  his  circumstances  had  grown  easier ;  in  short, 
industry  and  economy  had  done  for  him,  what  they 
do  for  every  man. 

In  a  paper  dated  May  14th,  1743,  Franklin  first 
broached  the  idea  of  an  American  Philosophical 
Society.  In  this  paper,  he  explains  largely  the 
advantages  of  such  an  association.  He  alludes  to 
the  obstacles  to  a  free  communication  among  such 
of  the  colonists  as  were  devoted  to  philosophical 
inquiries,  and  proposes  as  a  remedy,  to  form  a  so- 
ciety of  **  tfiritMsij  or  ingenious  men,*'  to  be  called 
The  American  Philosophical  Society.  In  the  same 
paper,  he  details  very  fully  subjects  that  might  be 
proper  for  its  consideration.  Copies  of  this  paper 
were  circulated  throughout  the  country ;  and  a  few 
months  afterward  a  society  was  formed — as  ap- 
pears by  a  letter  to  Cadwallader  Colden,  dated 
April  5th,  1744.  Thomas  Hopkinson  was  elected 
President;  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  Secretary. 
The  society  languished.  Nothing  is  known  of  its 
transactions.  In  a  few  years  its  regular  meetings 
were  discontinued.  But  in  November  1767,  it 
was  revived,  and  in  1769,  became  united  with  The 
American  Society.  The  latter  was  of  more  recent 
origin.  At  the  Union,  Franklin  was  absent  in  Eng- 
land, but  was  chosen  President.  He  filled  this  office 
from  that  time  until  his  death. 

In  1744,  the  difficulties  between  Ghreat  Britain 
and  Spain  and  France,  threatening  to  involve  the 
Colonies,  Franklin  was  active  in  promoting  mea- 
sures for  the  public  defence.  By  the  arersion  of 
the  Quakers  to  military  projects,  he  was  occasion- 
ally subjected  to  embarrassment.  These  worthy 
people  composed  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and 
had  been  known  at  times  to  be  very  nice  in  their 
casuistry.  They  would  never  appropriate  money 
to  the  carrying  on  of  war,  hut  had  no  hesitation  to 
appropriate  it  to  the  King's  use — asking  no  ques- 
tions for  conscience'  sake.    They  would  not  grant 
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money  to  buy  powder,  but  voted  an  aid  to  New- 
England  for  the  parehase  of  bread,  floor,  wheat, 
and  other  grain.  The  last  claose  was  understood ; 
^npowder  was  bou^t ;  and  every  one  perfectly 
resigned.  Franklin  wished  to  employ  some  money 
belonging  to  the  Jonto,  in  procuring  a  cannon. 
But  fearing  to  startle  the  scruples  of  the  members 
belonging  to  this  worthy  sect,  he  remarked  to  a 
friend  that  he  would  more  the  purchase  of  a  fire- 
engine  (for  surely  the  Quakers  could  not  object  to 
that),  adding  at  the  same  time ;  If  you  nominate  me 
and  I  you,  as  a  conmiittee  for  the  purpose,  we  will 
buy  a  great  gun,  which  is  certainly  a  fire-engine. 
But  the  public  danger  happily  subsided. 

In  1749,  Franklin  made  a  highly  successful  at- 
tempt to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  In  his 
Proposals  on  the  subject,  he  stated  the  plan,  not  as 
his  own,  but  as  that  of  some  public-spirUed  gentle- 
men — ^*  avoiding,**  he  says,  **  as  much  as  I  could, 
according  to  my  usual  rule,  the  presenting  myself 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  any  scheme  for  their 
tilnefit.**  A  building  had  been  erected  some  ten 
years  before*,  more  particularly  for  Mr.  Whitefield, 
but  was  vested  in  trustees,  expressly  for  the  use  of 
any  preacher  of  any  religious  persuasion^  who 
might  have  any  thing  to  say  to  the  good  people  of 
Philadelphia.  These  trustees  had  been  chosen, 
one  from  each  of  the  various  denominations  in  the 
city.  But  sectarian  difficulties  having  arisen  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  vacancy,  Franklin  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  body,  simply  because  he 
was  ^  merely  an  honest  man,  of  no  sect  at  all." 
Availing  himself  of  his  position,  he  now  procured 
the  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school. 
The  house  needed  many  alterations,  which  Frank- 
lin cheerfully  superintended. 

He  was  now  forty-four  years  old;  and  having 
acquired  a  '*  sufficient,  though  moderate  fortune," 
was  disposed  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
philosophical  pursuits.  He  therefore  purchased 
the  apparatus  of  a  public  lecturer  in  the  city,  and 
proceeded  with  his  experiments.  But  he  found  it 
difficult  to  enjoy  his  fancied  retirement.  Looked 
upon  as  a  man  of  leisure,  he  was  laid  hold  of  for 
various  civil  purposes.  A  Commissioner  of  the 
Peace — a  seat  in  the  Common  Council — ^in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen — ^in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly— waited  upon  him  in  quick  succession.  He 
considered  these  offices  only  as  enlargements  of 

his  facilities  to  do  good  ;  but  says : 

'*  I  would  not  however  insinumte,  that  my  ambitioa  wu 
aot  flattered  by  ail  these  promotions;  it  certainly  was,  for, 
considering  my  low  beginning,  they  were  great  things  to 
me ;  and  they  were  still  more  pleasing,  as  being  so  many 
spontaneous  testimonies  of  the  public  good  opinion,  and  by 
me  entirety  unsolicited.** 

This  highly  laudable  feeling  was  stiU  farther 
gratified  by  his  yearly  election  to  the  Assembly  for 
ten  years,  and  that  too  without  his  ever  asking  for 
a  vote,  or  signifying,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
desire  for  the  honor. 


The  public  consideration  of  FranUin,  at  this 
time,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  nngk 
incident.  In  1751,  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  aputicBhr 
friend  of  his,  attempted  to  establish  a  hospital  Id 
Philadelphia.  The  project  was  new,  and  met  with 
little  favor.  Those  whom  he  invited  to  sobsenbe, 
would  ask.  Have  you  amsuUtd  FranUin  on  tkii 
business  f  And  what  does  he  think  of  ill  He  w 
compelled  to  tell  them  that  he  had  aoppond  t 
medical  project  to  be  rather  out  of  Franklin's  line, 
and  therefisre  had  not  consulted  him.  The  peo- 
ple would  shake  their  heads,  decline  an  imnete 
subscription,  and  promise  to  think  aboat  it  At 
length  Dr.  Bond  went  to  Franklin  with  the  dii- 
culty,  and  told  him  there  was  no  sneh  dung  ts  ev- 
rjring  a  public-spirited  project  throagh,  without  his 
being  concerned  in  it.  Franklin  mqoired  into  the 
utility  of  the  scheme;  satisfied  himself  on  the 
point ;  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  by  etHing 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, through  the  newspaper ;  was  higUy  SQceess- 
ful  in  obtaining  subscriptions ;  procored  aid  iimi 
the  Assembly ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  HospUdm 
established. 

Various  other  matters  of  a  public  natsie  e«* 
tinned  to  engage  his  attention.  He  fonned  and 
executed  a  plan  to  keep  clean,  pave  and  light  the 
streets  of  the  city ;  he  was  made  Postmaster 
General  of  the  Colonies ;  and  increased  the  leTeooe 
of  his  department  until,  from  being  a  bardea  to  the 
Crown,  it  yielded  three  times  as  moeh  u  the  Poil* 
office  of  Ireland.  He  took  a  joniaey  to  New-Eng- 
land on  official  business,  and  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  Ear? ard  UniTentty. 
The  years  of  his  life  immediately  soeceeding,  ve 
are  compelled  to  pass  over  very  hastily.  Difnof 
their  progress,  he  is  actively  prosecutiog  a  Tirietj 
of  useful  and  benevolent  designs.  He  reodeis  im- 
portant services  to  General  Braddock;  eDgae«s 
vigorously  in  measures  of  military  defence;  aadis 
chosen  Colonel  of  a  Regiment.  Without  solinta- 
tion,  and  with  a  dispensation  of  the  usual  fees,  heis 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  hy  which 
he  is  also  presented  with  the  medal  of  Sir  George 
Copley  for  the  year  1753 ;  and  receires  on  the  oc- 
casion  a  very  handsome  message  firom  the  presi- 
dent. But  a  wider  field  awaits  him.  Newrm- 
ces  command  his  energy.  An  important  daty 
summoned  him  to  England— and  landing  oa  her 
shores,  the  outcast  boy,  the  jonmeymaR  pri«ttf' 
the  upright  citizen,  finds 

**  A  kingdom  for  a  stage ;  princes  to  tc» ;  ^ 
And  monarchs»  to  behold  the  iweUing  tcca^  1** 
The  remainder  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  ^ 
country ;  and  we  might  well  leave  him  where  be  Ittf 
left  himself— bearing  bravely  up  those  honorabhr 
burdens,  that  are  ever  laid  on  the  shoddcr?  of 
merit. 

What  a  noble  lesson  docs  he  teach,  fm  tb< 
threshold  of  his  elevation !  His  aweat  htf  ^ 
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so  gradual,  that  every  step  of  the  way  is  most 
clearly  marked,  and,  a  benevolent  pilgrim,  he  has 
erected  guide-boards  for  future  travellers.  His 
disiinctioD  has  no  intricate  rationale,  that  can  ap- 
ply to  only  one  in  ten  thoosand.  It  is  clouded  with 
00  mystery.  He  has  not  ascended  the  tower  of 
his  greatness  by  a  winding  flight,  to  which  nothing 
imt  subtlety  can  find  a  clue.  He  has  been  the  par- 
taker of  no  intrigues.  He  has  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  Glory!  The  Goddess  of  Fame  has 
made  his  life  a  perpetual  leap-year,  and  continually 
courted  his  embraces.  She  is  herself  a  servant. 
A  fflenial  in  the  train  of  Virtue,  she  offers  man- 
dnkes  to  the  suitors  of  her  Mistress.  If  she  won 
Fraoklin,  it  was  by  no  conmion  blandishments.  If 
he  was  not  insensible  to  the  applause  of  his  fellow- 
meD,mach  more  did  he  prize  the  witnessing  of  his 
ovo  conscience.  He  did  justly ;  he  loved  mercy ; 
he  walked  humbly.  He  was  a  good  man, — and  the 
pyramid  of  his  renown  is  a  lasting  monument  of 
the  truth  of  God. 

Bat)  apart  from  our  disposition  to  do  justice  to 
the  labors  of  the  present  Editor,  we  cannot  well 
resist  the  impulse  to  follow  Franklin  through  the 
remainder  of  his  useful  and  glorious  career.     To 
explaiu  the  object  of  his  present  mission,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  dissensions 
existing  at  the  time  between  the  Governors  and 
the  Assemblies  of  Pennsylvania.     They  grew  out 
3f  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  government  and 
ihe  manner  of  its  administration.     The  system  was 
)riginally  excellent^  and  framed  with  a  due  regard 
0  the  political  rights  of  the  subject.    The  freedom 
>f  coQscieuce  was  respected,  and  the  people  were 
0  partake  largely  in  legislation.     These  features 
f  polity  bear  witness  to  the  liberality  of  Penn,  and 
»ere  the  result  of  his  maxim  :  '*  That  freedom  can 
list  only  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are 
arties  in  making  those  laws.'* 
Bat  after  all,  there  were  defects,  that  admitted  of 
0  remedy.    The  Royal  Charter  imposed  restraints 
lually  binding  upon  the  Proprietor  and  the  inhabi- 
uits.     The   freedom  of  the  people,   also,  was 
bndged  by  certain  reservations  to  the  Proprietor 
ad  his  descendants.    These  defects  were  so  pecu- 
irly  embarrassing  even  during  the  life  of  Penn, 
lat  at  one  time  he  thought  of  surrendering  the 
)Ternment  to  the  Crown.    When  his  sons  suc- 
ieded  himythe  difficulties  were  greatly  increased. 
bey  fettered  their  deputy-governors  by  peremp- 
ry  and  pointed  instructions,  which  precluded  a 
'nformity  to  varying  circumstances,  or  a  regard 
the  popular  wishes.    Hence  these  governors 
»e  compelled  to  refuse  their  sanction  to  laws 
at  were  regarded  by  the  Assemblies  as  of  vital 
iportance.      In  addition,  the  Charter  itself  was 
t  preserved  inviolate.     The  King,  contrary  to  its 
ivisions,  which  allowed  all  laws  to  take  effect 
»m  their  passage,  made  the  royal  sanction  pre- 
jQisite.    The  Proprietaries  also  began  to  exhibit 


a  farther  disregard  of  the  popular  interest,  by  stri- 
ving to  enlarge,  not  only  their  political  powers,  but 
their  pecuniary  concerns.  They  insisted  that  their 
lands,  which  were  of  the  choicest  value,  should  be 
exempt  from  taxation,  and  so  instructed  their  gov- 
ernors. This,  in  times  of  peace,  was  no  inconve- 
nience; but  when  the  defence  of  the  Province  made  a 
land-tax  necessary,  the  Assembly  strenuously  urged 
that  the  domains  of  the  Proprietaries  should  be 
subject  to  the  common  impost. 

At  length  it  was  determined  to  send  an  agent  to 
England  with  a  remonstrance  to  the  Proprietaries, 
and,  should  this  prove  ineffectual,  with  a  petition  to 
the  King.  Franklin  was  considered  the  most  suita- 
ble person  for  this  important  mission.  He  was  to 
have  in  view  the  general  concerns  of  the  Colony, 
but  his  principal  duty  was  to  protest  against  the 
refusal  of  the  Proprietaries  to  share  in  the  public 
burdens.  He  waited  upon  them  with  his  instruc- 
tions ;  but  they  chose  to  insist  upon  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  Charter,  and  to  indulge  in  recrimi- 
nations. Their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  public 
prints ;  and  the  journals  of  the  day  assailed  the 
Pennsylvanians  in  general,  and  the  Quakers  in  par- 
ticular, by  all  the  arts  of  detraction  and  falsehood. 
Franklin,  finding  that  numerous  obstacles  were 
thus  raised  to  even  the  preliminaries  of  his  mis- 
sion, published,  in  the  name  of  his  son,  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  constituents.  He  stated  succinctly,  in 
answer  to  the  various  charges,  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nians had  not  been  backward  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
fend the  frontier ;  that  the  Quakers  had  p(ien  with- 
drawn from  the  Assembly,  when  their  peculiar  prin- 
ciples stood  in  danger  of  being  compromised  ;  that 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  appropriated 
to  measures  of  defence,  and  that  signal  successes 
had  attended  the  arms  of  the  Colonists.  He  urged 
that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  public  prosperity, 
but  the  gross  injustice  of  the  Proprietaries. 

But  such  was  the  delay  connected  with  all  affairs 
of  this  kind,  that  more  than  a  year  elapsed  without 
any  perceptible  progress.  In  the  meantime,  ap- 
peared the  famous  Historical  Review  of  PermsyU 
vamia.  Its  professed  object  was  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Assembly  and  people  against  the  in- 
justice of  the  Proprietaries.  It  contains  a  sketch 
of  the  pditical  history  of  the  Province  from  its  set- 
tlement ;  animadverts  severely  upon  the  transact 
tions  of  both  William  Penn  and  his  descendants; 
and,  as  a  composition,  is  marked  by  extraordinary 
vigor  and  eloquence  of  detail.  Franklin  was  the 
reputed  author,  and,  as  such,  received  the  most  vi- 
rulent abuse.  Until  recently  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  suspicion  vras  well  founded.  But  an  origi- 
nal letter  from  Franklin  to  David  Hume,  dated 
shortly  after  its  publication,  has  been  lately  ob- 
tained, in  which  he  disavows  the  authorship,  and 
states  that  no  part  of  the  work  was  written  by 
himself,  except  the  remarks  on  the  Proprietors*  es- 
timate of  his  estate,  and  some  of  the  inserted  Mes- 
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.Mes  and  Reporu  of  the  AsaemMy.  The  work, 
towever,  w«  unquertionrfrfy  wriuea  ""der  »u»  di- 
recUon.  Ind  he  w«  oerer  di.po.ed  to  •»««*  fr^ 
iu  re.pon.ibUity.  It  i.  »«PP<-«»,  ^y  ""-y.' *^ 
preMntday.  to  be  the  work  of  R»»P\»"7f  ^'^''- 
L'.  early  awooiateih  at  that  time  iu  Londou,  and  a 
writer  of  no  mean  abUity. 

Franklin,  bewde  devoting  hm»elf  in«|«ly  »»  *P" 
bu.ine«  of  hi.  agency,  wa.  not  i»«"«»»^«  ^  »J^ 
general  poliuc  of  the  nation.  In  P«^««^' J^^ 
Svi*Hi  ^e  co»que«  of  Canada,  and  h«  «>heme 
waa^opted  by  the  ministry.  In  1760,  hi.  mu«on 
wa.  «.cce«f«Uy  terminated,  and  the  (P^J^ 
pie.  for  which  he  bad  been  contending  were  ertab- 
Lied.  The  warte  land,  only  of  the  PropnetMie. 
were  lefk  exempt  from  taxation,  and  then  abw- 
lute 


Which,  he  «y^  were  f^^^^^fj^.  ^  felicity 
Bnt  the  m«n  ch«m.  of  th»  aprf«««^  ^  ^ 

the  nigral  ;-*U  Ae«»  'Z^^'^.t^^^^r^ 

to  PhiWelphia.    Hi.po|«^y^^^^^ 
crea«dbyhi.rf»ence.    ^o  •"?  ^^ J^  •^'J^j^ 

him«df  in  the  "-^S^^'u  v^JTi^iS-en*^ 
that  he  received  a  vo«  of  U»nk.  ft«^  ^^^ 
blv.  and  a  compenMUon  of  three  tiKMMma  I"-^—" 
He  ^  been  ^»l7  elected  u»  that  body  Au^'^ 
hi.  rf«ence,  .ad  now  took  l""^"  *  "f" 
He  w«i  prominent  in  the  c««^e^  S^»T 
behalf  of  popular  right.,  w.d  by  ^^."^^  •"T*"^ 
wa,  an  <Sect  of;p«ticolax  «er..«.  t-*-^ 


led  exempt  from  taxation,  and  their  "^  P^  "  3"  th«/^rent..    New  «*rt«»|« 
control  of   the,  r'^"  r.^lS^l^S:;'  'jT'TtproprietarieaatiUr^^^ 


lute  conwui  ui    »m»  hv-^— —   -  -  _j   u  * 

Frmnklin  now  turned  his  thoughts  homewaid.  but 

befoie  leaving,  wrote  a  tract  on  ^J'^  «|f  ^'^^'^  .^f 
Canada,  and  took  a  tour  through  HoUand  and  the 
North  of  England.  , 

His  hrief  residence  in  Great  Britain  was  one  of 
pecuUar  pleasure.  His  fame  as  a  philosopher  and 
apoiiucal  writer  had  preceded  him,  and  prepared 
aUunpfejudiced  minds  to  give  him  a  cordial  recep- 
tioa.  He  was  an  honored  guest  in  every  circle. 
The  universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh  and 
0&foid«  conlerred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
ef  Law*.      He  took  a  tour  into   Scotland,  sad 


JT^f  thi  pnbll  harden.    -^ ^l^f^^^ 

z%z:Tu.''b^  ::s  rUf.  to  ^ 

u^  a  complete  tr««fer  of  .heG«T«.«-^»o^ 
r  mwn     Franklin  was  accompanied  to  0»  place 

and  when  new.  of  hi.  wfe  amvri  wa.  i«««*. 


ana  wncu  u«w«» '-»  —  - 

the  welkin  rang  ^^K'^^^^;^^.   T*e 
But  a  darker  penod  was  now  appiwawR 

pett,  tyrannie.  of  pro^i-i-^P-Sj^  "lil 


rf  Uw*.  He  took  a  tour  into  Scotland,  and  P*^  ty'^Tflood  of  royal  e^wachmenf.  The 
S«eJ  tbe  .cH«»«i«tuKe  of  nearly  aU  her  di.tm-  loet  »»^  «"«^^^^^of  A«t«  to.lIi«her 
~T\ ViA  Lorf  Kamea.  Dr.  Robert«)n  odiou.  «**«P-«f> *"  T.™"  „uj«,  with  .  e«- 


mt^wa  Biea.  With  Loid  Karnes,  Dr.  Robertson 
Mi  Mr.  Hu«e>  he  maintained  fwr  a  long  time  af- 
HKwaxd*  a  Kriendly  correspondence.  He  passed 
««T«r»l  dAT«  at  uie  mansion  of  the  former,  and 

>  >^  ^ au^   11:^1  a   *kA  4*»1a. 


^  M<jNk  as  if  Ihwi  the  Bible,  the  ccle- 


W»s^  r*-*.H.V  *o«**l  Pers€€Mtum,  Lord  Karnes 
mTS»  pfrcm,  jaiv  si«ck  with  it,  and  some  time  after 
«tv>t<  w  rtaVkUa  for  a  copy,  which  he  published 
i«  u«<  ^rs«  ^.ix^of  his  -  Sketches  of  the  History 
M*  >Ia»."  H<^  accompanies  it  vrith  the  following 
^^Ur&x»a  .  "^  It  »-as  c^Miimanicated  to  me  by  Dr. 
|>*y  v:,«  of  l^;lsdel|>hia,  a  man  who  makes  a  great 
m  iW  VvanK^  world,  and  who  would  still 


ro«^".:^;::::-«i"erodofMro.^^-- 

grierancea.  The  Tarion.  aaaembh«^wj*^^«^ 
mon  moderation  but  a  common  fi™^  *«^. 
it  a.  iniqoitoun  and  oppreawve.  iMy  •f™^ 
edged  tie  juat  authority  of  the  B^  G^ 
Zt.  but  were  not  .fr«d  to  draw  the  l»eto^ 

king,  and  tyranta.  The  people  were  mm*  TMrte* 
STei,  reintment.  "  By  riotiH  moK ««-««» 
effigy,  threat,  and  violent  aaaadt.,  they  eocpeiw 
everr  rtamp  officer  in  the  conntiy  to  r«gn  W 
^I^ion;  and  to  declare  publicly,  that  ho  wonU 
not  act  in  hia  office.  The  people'.  wiaA  waaain- 
dled  againat  the   .tamped  paper,  aa  tf  it  wwe 


;,..«.  a.  ».^  Wd.  and  who  wo^Mill  Je^^.^^ 

»a»  »  *T*««  «j?»re  fo.  beMTol«M»  and  candor,  fr»ught  witn  "^~~V.^f^  ,he  Aioerkaa 

and,  when  it  arrived,  the  governors  sod  otker  p» 
cipal  officers  were  forced  to  keep  it  on  b«rd«in«^ 

veseeb  in  the  harbor,  tiU  it  was  finally  sD  aeit 
b«5k  to  England"— p.  898.  v;.*a«b 

In  the  meantime,  the  Marquis  of  K«*""^ 
had  succeeded  Mr.  Grenville.  The  new  mutf^ 
were  awskened  by  these  violent  commotww.  i"" 
petitions  of  the  Colonies  on  the  subject  had  not 
been  officially  noticed,  except  to  be  ^«^T^ 
Ue,  ye^  as  th<7  had  generally  been  puWished,  Jew 
were  ignorant  of  their  contents.  At  length  it  w» 
ceBdnded  to  advise  a  repeal  of  the  act. 

Vniile  the  heated  debates  on  this  n»«'V^ 
in  pingfMS,  ©r.  Franklin  signtlly  iniueaeed  tb« 


«$ii«^«iV>i^^"  FVwii  titts  igmirkof  Lend  Karnes, 
«r«itf^  tW  «r.WY««K«  thsK  Franklin  was  the  author 
w^  tW  r«a^a^M^  At  Ws^ith  a  somewhat  similar 
^•j«r«  w**  1M»A  W  sesne  es*  in  Jeremy  Taylor's 
•^  l.^>««tT  ^^  IVs^rttsTU^.^  whkk  was  said  to  be 
«>kv«  trv^  th^  «Jew«^  Beetai''  ''So  vagne  a 
g^j^icusK^  W«^r«r^  aaM*4s4  wm  dne  la  ila  origin; 
%«k«  a  Iax.«  «^«<r»^it  Wf  nt  was  feaad  in  the  dediea- 
a>^a  <m  a  wvr^  ^  i^«^>i^  Oemun^  wha  sacrihes  it 
"    ^     *"  '  ^     ^      *        it  as 

its  aouce  mill 


a  «MUi^r  ot   . 
£  t^i«fc  tW  ^{>oK  w»  ok4ii«  W 


a» 


U  by  heart 
it. 
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result  by  a  personal  demonstration  of  the  loftiness 
and  firmness  of  the  American  character.  Sam- 
mooed  before  a  full  house  to  make  answer  touching 
the  state  of  affairs  in  America,  he  astonished  his 
frieads,  the  British  parliament  and  the  world,  by 
his  wooderfol  knowledge,  his  unaffected  dignity, 
his  steady  composure.  Fearless  in  the  discharge 
of  a  high  duty,  he  was  like  Regulus  before  the  Car- 
tbagenians.  In  answer  to  yarious  interrogatories, 
he  declared  that  the  Americans  would  never  sub- 
mit, peaceably,  to  eren  a  moderation  of  the  stamp- 
doty;  that  even  if  the  act  were  repealed,  they 
would  not  rescind  their  resolutions ;  that  they  would 
adhere,  at  all  hazards,  to  their  non-importation 
resolutions ;  and  although  it  had  been  their  pride 
to  indolge  in  the  fashions  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  it  was  now  their  glory  to  wear  their 
old  clothes  orer  again,  until  they,  themselves,  could 
maoafacture  new  ones. 

The  repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  by  itself,  might 
haTe  acted  as  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters.  But 
the  declaratory  act  which  accompanied  it ;  the  suh- 
seqoent  attempts  to  raise  an  American  revenue  by 
duties  on  glass,  tea  and  other  articles ;  the  effort  to 
deprive  the  Colonies  of  all  power  over  their  cur- 
rency;— ^these,  and  other  memorable  oppressions, 
only  led  the  sturdy  spirits  of  the  times  to  examine 
ioto  the  Divinity  of  Kings.  Franklin  took  up  the 
sobjcct  of  our  Colonial  obligations,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  philosophic  historian ;  and  was  among  the  first 
to  direct  the  public  mind  to  those  great  truths 
which  proved  stronger  than  our  shackles.  His 
letters,  written  at  this  period,  took  a  tone  of  Druidi- 
cal  prophecy.  Boldly  did  he  portray  the  immense 
resoorces  of  his  country — ^the  recuperative  ener- 
gies and  indomitable  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  In 
his  communications  with  them,  he  never  failed  to 
orge  the  most  rigid  adherence  to  their  non- impor- 
tation resolutions,  as  "  the  means,  under  God,  of 
hovering  and  establishing  the  freedom  of  our 
coimtry  entire,  and  of  handing  it  down  complete  to 
posterity."  He  seemed  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Hampden.  He  who  had  been  most  moderate  and 
most  conciliatory,  while  moderation  and  soft  an- 
swers held  forth  any  promise,  was  now  like  the 
Angel  with  a  flaming  sword  in  his  hand.  He 
seemed  to  feel  an  elastic  joy  under  oppression,  and, 
like  Oliver  St.  John,  would  often  whisper,  that 
things  would  have  to  be  worse  before  they  could  be 
better. 

Franklin  always  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting those  good  old  Saxon  petitions  and  remon- 
stiances,  which  our  stiff-necked  ancestors  so  ob- 
stinately indulged  in.  The  right  of  petition  was 
one  of  the  few  things  left  them,  that  were  "  ac- 
cording to  law,''  and  no  wonder  that  they  made  a 
P^  of  their  last  franchise.  In  the  presentation  of 
these,  Franklin  was  their  most  willing  agent ;  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  neither  rudeness  nor 
rebuffs  could  ruffle  his  complacency.     He  felt  sat- 
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isfied  that  every  thing  was  unavailing,  and  perhaps 
for  that  reason  maintained  a  good-humored  perti- 
nacity. The  subservient  ministry  and  their  inso- 
lent menials,  began  to  regard  him  as  almost  a  Mon- 
sieur Tonson;  and  a  rule  was  finally  made  to 
recognize  no  Colonial  Agent,  unless  appointed  by 
an  act  of  Assembly  approved  by  the  Governor. 
When  he  called  upon  Lord  Hillsborough  with  the 
Massachusetts  grievances — presented  the  creden- 
tials of  his  agency,  and,  under  this  rule,  was  told 
that  he  could  not  be  recognized — ^he  betrayed  not 
the  least  warmth  at  this  piece  of  cool  effrontery, 
but  simply  remarked  to  his  Lordship,  that  *'  he  be- 
lieved it  was  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
appointment  was  acknowledged  or  not — for,  it  was 
clear  to  his  mind  that,  as  affairs  were  now  admin- 
istered, an  agent  could  be  of  no  use  to  any  of  the 
Colonies." 

This  nobleman  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, who  had  opposed  the  stamp-act,  and  whose 
character  was  milder  but  less  firm  than  that  of  his 
predecessor.  He  abolished  the  above  rule  con- 
cerning Colonial  Agent«,  and  frequently  consulted 
them  on  the  affairs  of  theXolonies.  Franklin's 
first  interview  with  him,  was  concerning  a  petition 
to  the  King  &om  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts. 
The  salary  of  Governor  Hutchinson  had  recently 
been  paid  hy  the  Crown;  and  this  petition  being 
caused  by  that  event,  was  couched  in  the  strongest 
terms.  It  was  subjected  to  the  usual  hindrances; 
so  that  before  its  presentation,  news  had  reached 
Boston  that  the  salary  of  the  Judges  also  were  to 
come  from  the  same  source.  The  inhabitants  im- 
mediately flocked  together,  and,  in  one  of  their 
glorious  town-meetings,  protested  boldly  against  the 
measure ;  enumerating,  in  a  series  of  resolutions, 
all  the  late  acts  of  oppression  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  When  the  pamphlet  containing 
these  proceedings  was  reeeived  by  Franklin,  he 
had  it  republished  in  London,  with  a  preface  by 
himself.  He  also  waited  upon  Lord  Dartmouth 
with  another  petition  from  the  Assembly,  and,  by 
the  display  of  great  decision,  obtained  a  promise  of 
its  immediate  presentation.. 

About  this  time  appeared,  anonymously,  his  cele- 
brated Rules  for  redttcing  a  Oreat  Empire  to  a 
small  one;  and  his  Edict  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
The  former  of  these  was  made  up  of  all  the  va- 
rious acts  of  injustice  which  the  Colonies  had  suf- 
fered ficom  the  Crown,  ingeniously  woven  together 
in  the  form  of  rules,  according  to  the  design  of  the 
work.  The  latter,  purports  to  be  a  solemn  asser- 
tion of  sovereignty  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  over 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  on  account  of  their 
Saxon  origin ;  and  imposes  certain  restraints  upon 
their  commerce  and  manufactures,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  replenishing  his  own  coffers.  Both  are  con- 
ceived and  executed  in  a  fine  spirit  of  irony ;  and  in 
the  latter,  the  parallel  between  the  assumptions  of 
the  King,  and  the  actual  conduct  of  the  British 
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Government,  is  closely  maintained.  Lord  Mans- 
field said  of  it,  *'  that  it  was  very  able  and  very 
artful  indeed,  and  would  do  mischief  by  giving  in 
Engiand  a  bad  impression  of  the  measures  of  Go- 
vernment, and,  in  the  Colonies,  by  encouraging 
them  in  their  contumacy.'* 

In  1773,  Franklin  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  removal  of 
Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant  Governor 
Oliver.  The  ground  of  this  petition  was  the  no- 
torious letters  of  these  gentlemen  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Whately.  It  was  referred  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  two  sittings  had  upon  it.  At  this  time,  the  ex- 
citement against  Franklin  was  at  its  highest  pitch. 
There  was  a  concerted  effort  to  blacken  and  de- 
fame his  character.  The  newspapers  teemed  with 
the  coarsest  invectives.  He  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor — an  incendiary ;  threats  were  made  to  seize 
his  papers  and  send  him  to  Newgate.  The  coar- 
sest appellations,  the  most  foul-mouthed  slanders, 
were  applied  to  or  circulated  about  him.  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  the  counsel  for  Hutchinson  and  Oli- 
ver, in  his  speech  on  their  behalf,  departed  from 
the  subject ;  and  afler  having  abused  the  course  of 
the  Province  for  the  ten  years  previous,  took  up 
the  hue  and  cry  against  Franklin.  For  a  full  hour 
he  poured  upon  him  a  torrent  of  ribaldry  and  in- 
sult ;  the  Privy  Councillors  all  the  while,  encour- 
aging his  impropriety  and  indecency.  The  judi- 
cial farce  being  over,  their  lordships  reported  "  That 
the  petition  was  founded  upon  resolutions  formed 
upon  false  and  erroneous  allegations ;  and  that  the 
same  was  groundless,  vexatious  and  scandalous, 
and  calculated  only  for  the  seditious  purpose  of 
keeping  up  a  spirit  of  clamor  and  discontent  in  the 
Provinces."  The  next  day.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
formally  dismissed  from  his  office  of  Postmaster- 
General.  This  empty  piece  of  vindictiveness,  to- 
gether with  the  other  indignities  he  had  suffered, 
only  bound  his  friends  more  closely  to  him.  Malice 
can  gain  no  triumph  over  the  good  man.  The 
waters  of  disgrace  divide  before  him,  and  over- 
whelm only  his  pursuers. 

Dr.  Franklin,  sometime  previous,  had  been  the 
first  to  recommend  a  Continental  Congress.  News 
now  arrived  that  one  was  about  to  convene,  and  he 
awaited  the  result  with  painful  anxiety.  About 
the  middle  of  December,  1774,  was  received  its 
petition  to  the  King.  Franklin,  BoUan  and  Lee, 
waited  with  it  upon  Lord  Dartmouth.  They  were 
shortly  informed  that  his  majesty  had  received  it 
graciously,  and  would  lay  it  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  was  therefore  sent  down,  but  with- 
out notice,  and  among  a  mass  of  unimportant  docu- 
ments. A  hearing  upon  its  merits  was  refused, 
and  the  petition  itself  contemptuously  rejected. 

Although  Dr.  Franklin  had  foreseen  the  fatal 
tendency  of  ministerial  projects,  and  knew  the  rup- 
ture which  they  would  inevitably  produce,  he  had 
lot  ceased  to  advise  ministers  of  the  proper  course, 


and  to  warn  them  of  their  errors.  He  vrished  the 
honor  of  his  country  to  be  vindicated  before  the 
world.  He  would  not  have  his  countrymen  looked 
upon  as  maroons,  rebels,  or  traitors.  The  better 
portion  of  public  men  appreciated  his  integrity. 
Interviews  with  him  were  songht  in  Tanons  vajs^ 
The  sister  of  Lord  Howe  contrived  a  game  of 
chess  with  him  that  she  might  introduce  him^  as  if 
by  accident,  to  her  brother.  The  conversation 
that  took  place  is  exceedingly  interesting.  He 
also,  at  the  request  of  several  distinguished  pene- 
nages,  drew  up  a  series  of  Hints  that  might  pos- 
sibly allay  the  disturbances.  He  was  invited 
by  Lord  Chatham, — that  trumpet  of  8editioD,ia 
George  III  called  him, — ^to  be  present  when  hii 
Lordship  should  move  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops 
from  Boston.  The  parliamentary  sceee  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  Suffice  it  to  m, 
that  when  a  certain  noble  lord  departed  tnm  the 
course  of  debate,  to  deal  in  illiberal  inaiDastioQs 
against  Franklin,  Lord  Chatham  in  reply,  ^  made 
no  scruple  to  declare,  that  if  he  w^e  tbe  fiist 
minister  of  this  country,  and  had  the  care  of  set- 
tling this  momentous  business,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed  of  publicly  calling  to  his  asajsrance,  a 
person  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
American  affairs,  as  the  gentleman  aHoded  to,  and 
so  injuriously  reflected  on ;  one,  be  was  pleased  to 
say,  whom  dl  Europe  held  in  high  estimatioo  for 
his  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ranked  with  aa 
Boyles  and  Newtons ;  who  was  an  honor,  not  to 
tbe  English  nation  only,  but  to  human  nature  T 

Dr.  Franklin  continued  to  be  conanlted  on  tbe 
subject  of  his  Hints,  which  had  proved  too  btcter 
for  the  palates  of  tht>se  in  authority.  He  was  ad- 
vised that  both  Lord  North  and  Lord  DartBoosfa 
were  exceedingly  anxious  for  a  reconciliatioe;  and 
a  paper  was  handed  him  from  a  high  source,  in 
which  some  of  his  propositions  were  approved,  and 
others  rejected  or  modified.  Upon  this  iBternew 
he  makes  the  following  remarks : 

"  We  had  not  at  thii  time  a  gremt  deal  of  ooovcistboa 
upon  these  points;  for  I  sboitened  it  by  ofaeemsf, tbat. 
while  the  Parliament  claimed  and  exerciaed  a  pow  td  al- 
tering our  conslitations  at  pleaanre,  there  eoold  be  bo 
agreement;  for  we  were  rendered  unsafe  io  eveiy  prm- 
lege  we  had  a  right  to,  and  were  secnie  iiL  nothing.  Aad. 
it  being  hinted  how  necessary  an  agreement  wis  for  Ace^ 
rica,  since  it  was  so  easj  for  Britaio  to  bora  afi  eorstafoit 
towns,  I  grew  warm;  said  that  the  chief  part  of  mj  Iini> 
property  consisted  in  booses  in  those  towns;  that  t^ 
might  make  bonfires  of  them  whenever  they  pleased ;  tbi 
tbe  fear  of  losing  them  would  never  aher  my  resoiotMs  of 
resisting  to  the  last  thst  claim  of  Parliaaaent ;  and  ihK  it 
behooved  this  country  to  take  eare  what  rais^ief  it  M  si ; 
for  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  woiiM  certainly  be  ohlig^  to 
make  good  all  damages  with  inlerBst  !*' 

Dr.  Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  ii- 
rived  there  on  the  6th  of  May,  1775.  Such  a  man 
as  he,  could  not  be  lost  to  the  public  serriee.  Oa 
the  day  after  his  arrival  he  was  nnaniiaoasly  eleeied 
to  the  seoond  Congreas,  then  about  to  be  oooTened. 
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In  this  body  he  displayed  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
youth.  Blood  had  been  shed.  Concord  and  Lex- 
iDgtoD  were  the  watchwords  of  the  nation.  Of 
those  master-spirits  who  seized  the  occasion  to 
declare  oor  country,  free,  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent, Franklin  was  among  the  foremost.  At  one 
and  the  same  time  a  member  of  Congress,  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  he  was  never  more  completely  occupied. 
With  Adams  and  Lee,  hie  voice  was  heard  oppo- 
sing the  objections  of  the  doubtful,  and  dissipating 
the  fears  of  the  timid.  When  some  dark,  particu- 
lar cloud,  overhung  the  noble  band  that  wrought 
out  oor  freedom,  a  pleasant  word,  a  funny  anec- 
dote from  Franklin  would  restore  sunshine.  When 
Hancock,  deprecating  certain  divisions,  remarked 
fenrently,  *<  we  must  all  hang  together'^ — the  reply 
of  FniDklin,  *'  we  certainly  must,  or  we  shall  all 
hang  separately,**  spoke  volumes  in  favor  of  union. 
With  Jefferson,  Adams,  Sherman  and  Livingston 
he  fomied  the  Committee  to  draft  the  Declaration 
of  lodependeace,  and  though  that  immortal  docu- 
meot  was  the  olSspring  of  another  pen,  the  posi- 
tion of  Franklin  in  regard  to  it,  shows  the  estima- 
tioQ  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  great  men  with 
whom  he  was  acting.* 

But  Franklin,  although  now  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seventy  years,  was  not  confined  to  seden- 
tary duties.  He  endured  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey  to  Montreal,  to  induce  the  Canadians  to 
join  the  Colonies,  and  to  pledge  them  a  mutual  sup- 
port. He  visited  the  Camp,  at  Cambridge,  to  as- 
sist the  Commander-in-Chief  in  recruiting  and  or- 
ganizing a  new  army.  He  also  served  on  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  General  Howe  and  receive  such 
overtares  from  him  as  he  might  be  authorized  to 
in^e.  Willing,  however,  to  spend  and  be  spent 
in  the  glorious  cause,  he  again  encountered  the 
perils  of  the  ocean  to  serve  his  country  at  the 
Court  of  France.  As  a  proof  of  his  zeal  and  con- 
fidence, it  is  recorded,  that,  before  embarking,  he 


*The  expression  "are  and  of  right  ought  to  be/'  is 
ooe  of  the  phrases  for  which  Mr.  Jefferson  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  indebted  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
^VithoQt  entering  into  the  controversy  connected  with  his 
name,  on  this  pointy — we  take  occasion  to  say  that  the 
pbrase  is  quite  ancient,  and  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Statute  Books  of  England.  On  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Bcceuion,  we  find  the  Parliament,  in  Stat.  1  Eliz.  c.  3., 
ackoowledging  **  that  the  Queen^s  highness  tf  and  in  very 
ated  and  of  moat  mere  right  ought  to  be  *  *  our  most  lawful 
U)d  rightful  sovereign  liege  lady  and  queen.''  Also,  Stat. 
6  Geo.  3.  c.  12.,  declares,  "  That  all  his  Majesty's  colonies 
sod  plantations  in  America,  have  been,  are  and  of  right 
w^k  to  he  atibordinate  and  dependent  upon  the  imperial  crown 
«ul  parliament  of  Great  Britian."  This  last  use  of 
the  phrase,  made  it  and  the  reverse  of  its  context,  pecu- 
uariy  ippropriate  in  our  Declaration,  as  a  dignified  retort ; 
^nd  thus  Mr.  Jefferson  may  have  used  it.  Possibly,  it 
was  at  the  time  a  patriotic  catchword — but  on  this  point 
»e  are  necessarily  left  to  naere  conjecture. 
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raised  all  the  money  at  his  command,  amounting 
to  between  three  and  four  thousand  dollars,  and 
placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  Congress. 

The  account  of  h\a  residence  in  France,  is  in- 
tertwined with  the  very  fibres  of  our  Revolutionary 
history.  It  ia  therefore  sufficient  to  say,  that  even 
his  presence  inspired  such  an  additional  reverence 
for  every  thing  American,  that  it  was  declared  im- 
possible to  deny  any  thing  to  his  compatriots.  In 
all  circles  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  advices 
of  his  arrival  had  been  spread  throughout  Europe. 
A  celebrated  French  historian  writes  of  him, 
that  he  was  said  to  join  the  demeanor  of  Phocion 
with  the  spirit  of  Socrates.  When  introduced  to 
the  King,  even  the  royal  presence  could  not  res- 
train the  enthosiastic  acclamations  of  the  obser- 
vers. When  evil  tongues  accused  him  of  ineffi- 
ciency, Count  de  Yergennes,  himself,  espoused  his 
cause,  and  declared  officially,  that  the  regard  of 
the  Government  for  Franklin  personally,  the  reve- 
rence entertained  for  his  wisdom,  and  the  confi- 
dence felt  in  his  veracity,  were  the  main  causes  of 
such  extensive  pecuniary  advances  to  Congress. 
He  continued  in  France  until  the  last  great  object 
of  liis  mission  was  accomplished.  With  his  own 
hand  he  assisted  to  sign  the  treaty  that  gave  his 
cherished  country  a  place  among  the  nations,  and 
being  now  on  ,the  verge  of  the  period  allotted  to 
man,  he  felt,  with  the  aged  Simeon,  a  willingness 
to  '*  depart  in  peace." 

His  return  to  his  native  land  was  greeted  with 
the  outpourings  of  a  nation^s  gratitude.  He  look- 
ed upon  his  public  career  as  ended,  and,  surrounded 
by  a  lovely  and  interesting  circle  of  descendants, 
thought  of  a  switl  and  downy  passage  to  the  silent . 
tomb.  But  his  countrymen  could  not  allow  their 
councils  to  be  unaided  by  his  wisdom.  In  his 
eighty-first  year,  he  was  chosen  President  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  reelected  as  often  as  the  laws 
allowed.  In  his  eighty-second  year  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Convention  for  forming  the  Con- 
stitution, and  his  speeches  in  that  body,  though 
short,  are  clear,  logical  and  persuasive.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  Christian  world  for  his 
effort  to  make  daily  prayer  a  regular  part  of  the 
proceedings.  His  language  in  support  of  his  mo- 
tion, was  solemn  and  affecting.  Standing  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  he  declared  his  conviction  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  without  whose  notice, 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground.  He  declared 
that '  except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor 
in  vain  that  build  it  ;*  and  that  unless  the  nation  re- 
cognised the  power  and  implored  the  assistance  of 
Heaven,  its  projects  would  be  confounde-d  and 
itself  become  a  reproach  and  a  bye-word. 

But  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men,  once  to  die. 
The  maladies  that  accompany  old  age,  like  troops 
of  friends,  to  escort  it  to  the  better  world,  perform- 
ed for  him  their  solemn  office.  He  was  an  up- 
right man,  and  his  end  was  peace.    His  obsequies 
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were  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  In  France, 
the  National  Assembly  went  into  mourning,  and 
wrote  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  American  Con- 
gress. The  Commune  of  Paris,  decreed  him  a 
celebration  and  a  eulogy.  But  why  speak  of  the 
honors  showered  upon  the  grave  of  such  a  man ! 
His  deeds  are  his  noblest  monument — ^his  life,  his 
noblest  eulogy.  Death  is  but  a  seal  of  his  great- 
ness— an  apotheosis  of  his  Tirtues.  Hatred  has 
no  dagger  to  bury  beside  his  sepulchre — Enmity, 
no  pardon  to  inscribe  upon  his  tomb.  The  shroud, 
the  pall,  the  sod — give  no  symbols  to  Okarity, 
for  him.  For,  when  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it 
blessed  him ;  when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  wit- 
ness to  him. 

A  distinguishing  feature  in  the   character  of 
Franklin,  is  its  Individuality.      He  did  not  amal- 
gamate himself  with  the  mass.     Modes  and  cus- 
toms were  not  laws  to  him.    He  had  his  own  way 
for  doing  everything.     His  philosophy  was  not 
ashamed  to  dress  in  homespun,  and  was  with  him 
in  all  his  occupations,  from  the  trundling  of  his 
wheelbarrow  to  the  study  of  the  heavens.     He 
had  a  habit  of  constant  observation.     He  looked 
upon  every  thing  as  a  means  of  knowledge.     He 
reduced  to  practice  those  time-hallowed  maxims 
that  had  been  regarded  as  simply  ingenious  theories. 
He  tried  proverbs  in  the  crucible  of  experience. 
What  was  another's  wit,  he  made  his  own  wisdom. 
He  was  strictly  conscientious,  even  in  the  minor 
moralities.     He  was  a  gentleman  by  principle. 
Philanthropy  was  a  semi-circle  of  his  religion.    He 
worshipped  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
as  a  Being  who  delights  in  the  happiness  of  his 
,  creatures ;  and  looked  upon  the  promotion  of  that 
happiness  as  his  own  most  acceptable  service.    If 
he  was  not  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  preach- 
ing of  his  times,  it  was  because  that  preaching 
was  so  unlike  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    He  could 
not  depart  from  his  own  vineyard,  to  glean  the 
tythes  of  mint,  annise  and  cumin  4n  the  fields  of 
his  neighbors.     We  make  no  controversy  with 
those  who  sneer  at  his  personal  and  systematic 
efforts  to  school  himself  in  the  Art  of  Virtue.    It 
was  his  own  way  of  subduing  his  own  propensities — 
of  fulfilling  the  great  purposes  of  his  moral  being ; 
and  his  tree  asks  no  judgment  except  by  its  fruits. 
If  there  was  humanity  in  the  execution,  there  was 
divinity  in  the   attempt.     If  he  cut  himself  off 
from  particular  creeds,  he  did  not  divide  himself 
from  the  church  universal.     He  claimed  fellow- 
ship with  all,  of  whatever  name,  who  worshipped 
God  in  sincerity.      Unbending  in   principle,  but 
pliant  in  charity,  he  was  like  the  rock-rooted  oak 
that  shelters  the  lambkin  but  defies  the  tempest. 
Yet  he  was  not  a  child,  to  tamper  with  the  cocka- 
trice.    He  looked  upon  Infidelity  as  a  tiger — upon 
Atheism  as  a  foors  mask — ^but  upon  man,  as  his 
brother. 
Another  peculiarity  of  Franklin's  character,  was 


its  Practicalness.  He  did  not  exereise  himself  ia 
beatii^  the  air.  He  had  ever  before  him  Bome 
useful  end,  and  his  whole  philosophy  wbb  a  well  of 
useful  means.  He  thought  no  more  of  throwing 
himself  upon  abstractions,  ihan  of  building  \a 
house  upon  the  sand.  In  every  impoitaiit  panoit 
he  took  men  as  they  might  happen  to  be.  He 
was  not  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  commoQ 
mind.  He  made  himself  a  glass  to  every  mu,  in 
which  each  could  see  his  own  reflectioo.  He  hid 
an  infinite  perception  of  the  strong  points  of  a  sub- 
ject. These  he  would  elucidate,  and  leaTe  the 
rest  to  their  own  sequence.  If  eloquence  be  the 
art  of  persuading,  then  was  Franklin  eloqaeot  In 
public  bodies,  his  influence  was  commanding.  His 
purity  of  character — his  firmness— his  modesty- 
his  openness  to  conviction — all  conspired  to  disim 
suspicion  and  provoke  compliance.  He  was  i 
stranger  to  dogmatism.  For  more  tban  i  half 
century,  he  was  not  heard  to  utter  a  nogk  une 
of  dictation.  In  his  diplomacy,  he  never  eoo- 
founded  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified.  Inteat 
upon  securing  solid  advantages  to  his  coaotrr,  he 
seldom  chaffered  about  the  shin-plasters  of  empty 
etiquette,  when  solid  buUion  was  offered  for  theii 
redemption.  Abova  all,  he  was  eminentlT  practi- 
cal in  his  benevolence,  so  much  so,  that  when  de- 
sirous to  benefit  some  young  man,  he  coosidered 
the  showing  him  how  to  manage  his  own  ruor,  to 
be  as  firuitful  a  favor  as  he  could  confer. 

These  and  the  other  praiseworthy  traits  of  his 
character,  were  the  results  of  severe  meotal  tod 
moral '^discipline.  If  they  constituted  him  t  msit 
man,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  s^f-reiAt 
man.  Was  he  temperate,  prudent,  wise,  eieellai 
in  all  the  virtues  1  These  qualities  were  the  fraite 
of  a  settled  purpose.  Was  he  distingvished  br 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  public  tnisu!  Oi 
those  qualities,  public  trusts  were  the  reward.  Was 
he  favored  by  circumstances  t  Let  it  be  faew 
remembered  that  he  and  his  compatriob  by  their 
firmness  and  daring,  created  the  circraDstM"* 
that  rendered  their  names  illastrious.  ItsbouU 
be  graven  on  our  hearts  as  with  the  poioi  of* 
diamond,  that  the  Immortals  of  Mortality  ««  «* 
splendid  exceptions  in  point  of  natural  gifts.  Aj 
by  a  wise  grafting,  the  unlikeliest  vine  ji^  ^ 
choicest  fruit,  so  our  fallen  nature,  by  a  s* 
training,  becomes  a  praise  and  a  g^ory. 

But  there  is  a  certain  class  of  persons  with  wh« 
we  apprehend  we  shall  find  hltlc  favor.  These 
are  the  hero-worshippers  of  our  age.  They  lfl« 
the  terrible— the  stormy— the  convulsiTe  of  hD«D« 
nature.  They  forget  that  the  precipice  is  a  buit» 
rock — the  whirlwind,  a  besom  of  wiatb-theesM- 
quake,  a  living  grave.  They  "like  to  be  dei^ 
pised ;"  and  only  let  the  damps  of  disa^wn^^"^' 
gloom  and  misanthropy  breed  a  glaring  mcicoria 
the  upper  sky— though  it  be  "a  pathless  cooet 
and  a  curse"— still,  they  aU  conapire  to  do  U  iH>- 
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mage.  Sach,  we  imagine,  will  poorly  appreciate 
the  steady,  placid  beacon  which  Franklin  has  left 
hmdng  above  the  quicksands  of  life.  Bat  those 
vbo,  with  humble  hearts  and  warm  desires,  en- 
deaTor  to  exalt  the  dignity  of  their  immortal  na- 
tures, will  love  his  counsels,  and  cherish  his  memo- 
ry. Surely,  no  uninspired  man  has  left  a  richer 
store  of  wisdom  to  posterity.  He  has  bequeathed 
a  lofty  example,  to  the  high  and  to  the  low.  He 
has  lived,  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  labor — to 
make  ^  I,  too,  am  a  printer  V*  as  proud  a  boast,  as, 
"  I,  too,  am  a  painter !"  He  has  lived,  to  proclaim 
onivenaUy,  that  the  humblest  occupation  has  ad- 
Tantages  with  the  most  exalted — ^that  even  the 
smallest  duties  of  Life,  are  subordinate  to  its  chief 
end.  Lesser  than  Bacon,  and  greater;  not  so 
happy,  yet  much  happier :  Scarcely  inferior  in  his 
powers,  yet  more  fortunate  in  his  virtues — ^he  must 
forever  share  with  his  illustrious  antit3rpe,  the 
rererence,  but  not  the  pity  of  mankind. 


THOMSON. 

BY   H.   T.    TUCKERMAN. 

Happiness  is  considered  hy  many  philosophers 
as  chiefly  dependant  upon  constitution.    There  is 
certainly  a  vast  difference  in  the  susceptibility  to 
enjoyment  among  men,  and  none  the  less  as  re- 
gards their  cs^acity  of  endurance.    An  easy  tem- 
perament— a  mind  endowed  with  luxurious  tastes, 
yet  undisturbed  by  intense  desire,  will  be  sure 
of  gratification  when  free  from  physical  suffering, 
and  within  reach  of  its  favorite  objects ;  while  an 
ambitious  and  restless  disposition,  pines  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.    When  an  amiable  heart  is  united  to 
ample  mental  resources,  good  health  and  a  con- 
tented spirit,  a  certain  quiet  Epicurism  is  the  re- 
sult which  renders  life  prolific  of  pleasure.    Men 
thos  organized  and  endowed,  are  happy  until  ac- 
tually deprived  of  their  blessings.    They  feel  little 
concern  for  the  future;  habitually  disregard  the 
painful  associations  of  the  past,  and  cordially  im- 
prove the  present.    They  contrive  to  maintain  a 
perpetual  truce  with  care.    Their  equanimity  is 
not  rufBed  by  passion.    Their  peace  is  seldom  in- 
vaded by  anxiety.     Physically  healthy,  the  brain 
operates  serenely ;  optimists  by  nature,  hope  ba- 
lances apprehension,  and  the  heart  preserves  a  com- 
placent self-possession.     Such  men  never  have  a 
^Mean  and  hungry  look.^'    They  ''hear  music,'* 
relish  good  viands,  and  extol  gratitude  as  a  cardi- 
nal virtue.    Longings  waste  not  their  energies; 
ardent  hopes  win  not  their  attention  from  the  im- 
mediate.    They  are  prompt  on  all  pleasurable  oc- 
casions.     Fervid  anticipation  mars  not  to  them 
reality.     Irritating  regret  chains  them  not  to  de- 
parted joys.    Life  has  momently  a  fresh  interest. 


They  go  with  the  stream,  and  take  things  as  they 
come,  ever  contriving  to  see  a  rainbow  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm.  Such  men  grow  fat.  They  are  most 
pleasing  companions.  They  put  us  at  ease  and  in 
good  hnmor  with  the  world.  They  will  not  quar- 
rel, and  are  seldom  vexed.  No  fear  of  phihin- 
thropy,  no  mania  of  politics,  no  pressure  of  affairs, 
can  permanently  excite  them.  They  are  all  for  the 
calm,  the  sequestered,  the  tasteful,  the  luxurious. 
They  smile  at  the  writhing  of  the  passionate,  and 
pity  the  eager  crowd.  The  world  calls  them  lazy, 
and  they  are  not  anxious  to  discredit  the  title.  In 
literature,  such  men  form  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.  The  pursuit  of  letters  is  too  often  joined 
with  morbid  vanity  and  insatiable  ambition.  Were 
it  not  for  an  occasional  example  of  the  Epicurean 
literatOf  the  profession  might  be  deemed  incom- 
patible with  happiness.  Where  the  *'  elements  are 
so  mixed''  in  the  man  as  to  promote  the  poet's  fe- 
licity, few  human  beings  derive  from  existence, 
higher  and  more  constant  satisfaction.  The  muse 
to  these  souls  comes  with  little  courting.  Study 
is  but  infrequently  a  toil.  Such  spirits  wait  for 
good  rather  than  seek  it;  above  all  they  appro- 
priate it,  and,  unless  fortune  is  strangely  perverse, 
obtain  and  actualize  more  than  an  average  share. 

Of  this  species  was  James  Thomson.  When  he 
first  went  up  to  London  with  "  Winter"  as  a  capi- 
tal, while  enjoying  the  view  of  city  novelties,  he 
suffered  his  introductory  letters  to  be  purloined. 
He  was  unadroit,  a  poor  horseman,  and  a  bad 
reader.  The  affections  once  concentrated  upon 
Amanda,  were  dispersed  among  his  friends  and 
family;  but  he  was  a  celibate  rather  from  neces- 
sity than  choice. 

A  literary  lady  invited  him  to  pass  the  Summer 
at  her  country-seat,  but  instead  of  flattering  her 
intellectual  propensity  by  sage  conversation,  he 
preferred  to  sip  wine  with  her  husband,  and  so 
lost  the  favor  of  a  Countess.  He  was  once  seen 
to  bite  out  the  sunny  side  of  a  peach  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets.  A  lover  of  music,  he  did  not  fa- 
tigue himself  with  blowing  a  flute  or  flourishing  a 
fiddle-bow^  but  kept  an  i£oIian  harp  in  his  win- 
dow, and  listened  to  the  nightingales. 

Lend  me  year  song,  ye  nightingales !  oh  pour 
The  uMzy  running  soul  of  melodj 
Into  my  varied  verse. 

He  courted  the  great  for  patronage,  rather  than 
seek  "  toilsome  gains"  by  the  industrious  exercise 
of  his  powers.  He  neglected  his  private  concerns, 
until  want  or  friendship  goaded  him  to  exertion. 
He  mused  pleasantly  when  alone,  sat  silent  in 
large  companies,  and  let  the  current  of  his  soul 
flow  freely  among  his  intimate  companions.  He 
composed  chiefly  at  night,  when  social  allurements 
did  not  interfere  with  his  meditations.  To  him 
might  well  apply  what  was  said  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter—" give  him  his  leg  of  mutton  and  bottle  of 
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wiae,  and,  in  the  very  thick  of  calamity,  he  wonld 
be  happy  for  the  time  being/* 

He  speaks  of  the  *'  godlike  wisdom  of  the  tem- 
pered breast/^  and  remarks — *'  to  have  always  some 
secret,  darling  idea,  to  which  one  can  still  have  re- 
coarse,  amidst  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  the  world, 
and  which  never  fails  to  touch  us  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner,  is  an  art  of  happiness  (hat  fortune 
cannot  deprive  us  of/' 

The  very  diction  of  Thomson  breathes  a  kind 
of  luxurious  serenity.  The  opening  stanias  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolence  present  a  scene  of  dreamy  re- 
pose, which  soothes  and  wins  the  fancy  like  an 
Eastern  tale. 

Here  naught  but  candor  reigns,  indulgent  ease, 
6ood-natur*d  lounging,  sauntering  up  apd  tlown : 

They  who  are  pleased  themselres  fnusi  always  please ; 
On  other's  wjiyA  they  n^ir'ef  squint  or  frown, 

Nor  hefed  what  haps  in  hamlet  or  in  town. 

«  *  #  *  • 

What,  what  is  virtue,  but  repose  of  mind, 
A  pure  ethereal  calm,  that  knows  no  storm ; 

Above  the  reach  of  wild  ambition's  wind. 
Above  those  passions  that  this  world  deform  T 
»  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

The  following  is  a  friend^s  description  of  Thom- 
son inserted  in  his  own  poem : 

A  bard  here  dwelt,  more  fat  than  bard  beseems, 
Who  void  of  envy,  guile,  and  lust  of  gain, 

On  virtue  still,  and  Nature's  pleasing  themes, 
Pour'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  strain : 

The  world  forsaking  with  a  calm  disdain, 
Here  laugh'd  he  careless  in  his  easy  seat ; 

Here  quaffed  encircled  with  the  joyous  train, 
Oft  moralising  sage ;  his  ditty  sweet. 
He  loathed  much  to  write,  he  cared  not  to  repeat. 

The  blank- verse  of  the  "  Seasons'*  has  none  of  the 
lofty  effort  of  Milton,  nor  the  passionate  force  so 
common  in  Shakspeare.  It  is  flowing  and  free. 
We  perceive,  indeed,  a  careful  selection  of  words, 
and  are  sometimes  conscious  of  a  studied  construc- 
tion. But,  generally  speaking,  the  language  of 
Thomson  is  diffuse.  His  native  idleness  tinctures 
his  poetic  style.  Perhaps  its  peculiar  charm  con- 
sists in  the  facility  and  unfettered  course  of  the 
rhythm.  One  reason,  however,  of  the  vagueness 
of  the  impression  we  derive  from  his  poetry,  is  the 
prolixity  of  the  language.  Several  times  in  the 
course  of  this  poem,  occurs  the  word  '*  amusive** — 
an  epithet  which  admirably  serves  to  designate  the 
character  of  Thomson^s  verse. 

Although,  for  the  most  part,  the  bard  of  the  "  Sea- 
sons," was  a  passive  recipient  of  poetical  influences, 
rather  than  a  devoted  worshipper  and  enthusiastic 
student,  let  us  fully  recognize  the  worth  of  such 
poetry.  There  is  a  meditative  interest  and  quiet 
morality  interwoven  with  its  pictures.  In  accor- 
dance with  his  cast  of  mind,  Thomson  deemed  se- 
cluded ease  infinitely  preferable  to  the  "weary 
labyrinth  of  state,"  or  the  '*  smooth  barbarity  of 
courts."    His  essentials  of  happiness  were 


As  elegant  sufficiency,  content. 
Retirement,  ruiml  quiet,  friendship,  booki, 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 
*  «  •  •  « 

And  with  genuine  poetic  pride,  he  sngs: 

I  care  not  Fortune  what  you  me  deny, 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Natuie's  gnce ; 

You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aarbra  shows  her  brighteiiiBi  isee; 

Yon  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  txaee 
The  woods  or  lawn,  by  living  stream  at  ere ; 

Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  bnce, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave : 
Of  fancy,  reasoi^  virtue  nought  can  me  beresTc. 

The  tragedies  and  several  minor  effortB  of  ThoD- 
son  are  now  quite  neglected ;  and  he  \»  remem- 
bered by  two  poems  only.  The  reflective  pottioos 
of  these  works  are  imexceptionabU  as  regards  the 
principles  and  motives  inculcated.  There  is  oftea 
a  pure  vein  of  devotion  and  patriotic  feeling,  vhich 
imparts  the  most  pleasing  impression  of  the  poet*i 
views  and  character,  and  sufficiently  tccooots  for 
the  warm  personal  estimation  in  which  he  was  hdi 

The  '*  Seasons"  ranks  hi^  in  English  poetry, 
chiefly  from  its  descriptive  fidelity.  If  an  iniub:- 
tant  of  this  planet  were  suddenly  transfened  to 
another  sphere  where  an  entirely  different  order  of 
things  prevailed,  this  poem  would  forerer  preseire 
to  his  mind  a  vivid  picture  of  the  earth  he  Ins 
quitted.  Thomson  seems  to  have  proceeded  most 
oonsoientionsly  in  his  genial  task.  He  has  indited 
an  artist-like  and  correct  nomenclature  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  Nature.  For  the  moat  part  the  "  Sea- 
sons*^ is  a  narrative  of  physical  facts,  (amiliar  to 
every  one.  This  explains  the  attractivenetf  oftbe 
poem.  We  are  ever  delighted  with  a  tne  Iepl^ 
sentation  of  whatever  interests  us.  It  reqoires  sa 
introspective  mind  to  a^ipreciate  the  grand  portiah 
tures  of  human  passion  and  experience;  hot  the 
graphic  delineation  of  sensible  objects  appeab  \» 
universal  observation.  Hence  the  popolaritj  of 
Thomson.  He  has  faithfully  traced  the  ranon 
changes  consequent  upon  the  varving  Year.  The 
alternate  vocation  of  husbandry,  the  eocoeeare 
sports  which  beguile  the  monotony  of  coontij  ]a^ 
the  drought  and  the  freshet,  the  soow-fitoro  sad 
the  spring  morning,  the  midsunmier  noon  and  the 
winter  night,  have  found  in  him  a  gracefal  chrom- 
cler.  His  pages  recall  at  once  and  with  vap^ 
life  the  associations  of  the  Seasons.  Beyond  ths. 
they  have  no  very  strong  hold  upon  the  feeliaf*. 
We  derive  from  them  few  powcrfiil  im|W«ioas. 
Their  influence  is  pleasing,  but  vague.  There  » 
a  remarkable  repose  in  the  strain.  It  is  DM»t  lil^ 
the  agreeable  laesitnde  of  a  sommer  aftersoon,  thaa 
the  clear  excitement  of  an  autumn  morauig.  ^'^ 
tasteful  diction  is  ofien  cold ;  and  were  it  not  ftr 
the  digressions  which  the  poet  makes  to  expre« 
occasionally  some  cherished  feeling,  we  »hwW 
oftea  find  him  xmther  tame  and  bosiseas^li^^  ^ 
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the  amiable  and  excellent  sentiments  he  dtsplays, 
the  orerflowing  kindness  of  his  heart,  and  the  pen- 
sire  morality  scattered  among  his  descriptions, 
serve  to  enliven  them  with  something  of  a  personal 
and  tender  attractiye  hue. 

I  cannot  go 

Where  uniTenal  Lore  smiles  not  sroand, 

Sustaining  all  yon  orhs  and  all  tbeir  sons ; 

From  seeming  evil  still  edocing  good ; 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still 

In  infinite  progression. 

The  scholar,  the  friend  and  the  idle  dreamer,  ap- 
pear as  conspicuously  as  the  bard.  The  yery  fa- 
miliarity of  the  scenes  and  circumstances,  to  which 
the  poem  is  deyoted,  is  attractive.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  we  are  as  easily  interested  by  what  is 
exceedingly  familiar,  as  by  the  novel  and  extraor- 
dinary. If  a  writer  does  not  "  overstep  the  modesty 
of  nature,^*  we  like  him  all  the  better  for  treating 
of  what  is  very  near  to  ns.  The  curiosity  of  the 
multitude  is  not  extensive.  The  most  universal 
sympathy  is  that  devoted  to  what  is  adjacent. 
Cervantes  rose  to  fame  by  describing  the  mailpers 
of  his  own  country.  There  are  hundreds  who  fol- 
low Thomson  with  delight  over  the  eteryMiay 
scenes  of  the  earth,  to  one  who  soars  with  Milton 
beyond  its  confines.  Hence  it  has  been  said  that 
"the  Seasons  look  best  a  little  torn  and  dogV 
eared  ;*'  and  a  man  of  genins  who  saw  a  copy  in 
this  condition  on  the  window-seat  of  an  ale-hou^, 
exclaimed — *'  this  is  fame  !'*  Paul  Jones  was  a  dl- 
voted  lover  of  this  poem.  What  a  contrast  must 
its  peacefid  beauty  have  presented  to  the  scenes  of 
violence  and  danger  in  which  he  delighted! 

The  varying  popularity  of  celebrated  works  is 
to  be  accounted  for  principally  by  their  distance  or 
vicinity  to  the  associations  of  each  age.  We 
sometimes  yawn  o^r  Ariosto^s  battles  and  knights, 
while  we  are  often  kindled  and  charmed  by  Childe 
Harold.  Chivalric  enterprises  belong  to  the  past; 
but  a  tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  is  among 
the  common  achievements  of  the  day.  And  thus 
Thomson  is  indebted  to  his  faithful  pictures  of 
Nature*s  annual  decay  and  renovation,  for  his  con- 
tinued estimation  as  a  poet. 

**  Semembranee  oft  shall  hannt  the  shore. 
When  Thames  in  summer-wreaths  is  drest. 

And  oft  suspend  the  dripping  oar, 
To  bid  his  gentle  spirit  rest." 


folding  thee  in  her  far-reaching  presence,  shall 
shed  her  dewy  calmness  upon  thy  soul,  and  shall 
soothe  and  comfort  thee  like  the  words  of  a  loved 


one. 


GRIEF. 

O !  if  thy  heart  be  full  of  grief  and  despair,  go 
forth  in  the  twilight,  under  the  leaves  of  the  forest; 
for  the  breeze  fanning  softly  these  leaves,  shall 
whisper  a  soothing  unto  thee:  the  stars  shining 
through  their  interstices,  shall  shed  their  own 
brightness  upon  thy  soul — telling  thee  that  all 
earthly  things  pass  quickly  away;  that  the  hea- 
vens only,  are  eternally  bright,  and  the  night  in- 


A  FRAGMENT. 

They  were  sitting  by  the  light  of  a  fire,  in  the 
twilight  hour ;  and  around  them,  in  the  room,  there 
was  that  mystic  appearance,  which  ever  accompa- 
nies such  an  hour,  in  such  a  place.  The  shadows 
continually  changing  with  the  fiickerings  of  the 
fire,  moved  through  the  room  like  dim  phantoms ; 
and  the  very  sound  of  the  wood  fire's  wavering 
flame,  was  mystic.  And  over  her  beaotifol  coun- 
tenance, now  revealing  it  wholly,  now  partially, 
came  that  magic  light,  as  she  gazed  pensively  on 
the  fire ;  shadowing  forth  in  her  face,  the  dim  me- 
lancholy of  heart,  and  the  looking  into  the  vast  and 
shadowy  past,  and  the  veiled  future,  which  then 
were  there.  There  they  sat  together :  he  talked 
to  her  in  his  low,  spiritual,  sweet  voice,  of  past 
times,  of  all  they  had  mutually  undergone  and  felt, 
though  not  intimate  at  that  time,  yet,  in  the  same 
place  and  scenes.  And  thus  was  she  girt,  as  with 
an  atmosphere  of  all  the  feelings  springing  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  past.  The  mystic  hour 
unclosed  her  heart ;  and  free  from  all  but  tender 
emotions,  it  was  open  to  him,  who  with  his  low 
voice,  thus  exhibited  before  her,  so  much  in  which 
they  sympathized.  And  when  he  went  on  in  that 
same  hour,  gradually  to  declare  his  deep  love  for 
her,  overcome  by  the  tenderness  of  her  emotions, 
at  the  time,  she  plighted  him  her  afifections. 

WiUiamshurg^  Va.  G. 


THE  OLD  NEW-ENGLAND   MEETING-HOUSE. 

BT  MBS.  SBBA  SMITH. 

They  all  are  passing  from  the  land. 

Those  churches  old  and  gmjt 
In  which  our  fathers  used  to  stand 

In  years  gone  by  to  pray<— 
They  never  knelt,  those  stem  old  meOf 
Who  wonhip*d  st  oar  Altars  then. 

No,  all  that  e'en  the  semblance  bore 

Of  popedom  on  its  face, 
Oar  fathers,  as  the  men  of  yore, 

Spumed  from  the  holy  place — 
They  bow*d  the  heart  alone  in  prayer. 
And  woiship'd  God  thus  sternly  there. 

And  there  was  one,  my  mind  recalls, 

Where,  when  s  little  child, 
I  mark*d  with  awe  its  old  gray  walls ; 

And  breathed,  all  fresh  and  wild 
Such  prayers  as  reach  the  holy  throne, 
From  childhood's  trusting  lips  alone. 

It  was  a  church,  low-built  and  square, 

With  belfry  perched  on  high, 
And  no  unseemly  carvings  there 

To  shock  the  pious  eye — 
That  belfry  was  a  modest  thing. 
In  which  a  bell  was  memU  to  swing. 
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I  aay  was  meant — ^for  never  there 
"  Church-going  bell"  was  heard — 

No  long-drawn  peal  to  call  to  prayer 
Disturb'd  the  forest  bird — 

The  wind  through  its  small  arches  rung, 

But  never  there  a  bell  was  hung. 

Through  coarse  gray  plaster  might  be  seen 

Oak  timbers  large  and  strong. 
And  thoi»e  who  reared  them  must  have  been 

Stout  men  when  they  were  young — 
For  oft  I've  heard  my  grandsire  speak, 
How  men  were  growing  thin  and  weak. 

The  frosts  of  eighty  years  hav«  passed 

Upon  that  grandsire's  head — 
He  seems  a  fine  old  relic  cast 

From  days  that  long  have  fled ; 
Alas  that  he  should  see  the  day, 
That  rent  those  oaken  planks  uway. 

His  heart  was  twined,  I  do  believe. 

Round  every  timber  there — 
For  memory  loved  a  web  to  weave 

Of  all  the  young  and  fair. 
Who  gather'd  there  with  him  to  pray 
For  oumy  a  long,  long  Sabbath  day. 

He  saw  again  his  youthful  bride — 
His  white-hair'd  boys  once  more 

All  walk*d  demurely  side  by  side. 
As  in  those  days  of  yore. 

Alas !  those  boys  are  old  and  gray, 

And  she  hath  passed  in  death  away. 

It  stood,  like  many  a  country  church, 

Upon  a  spacious  green ; 
Whence  style  and  bye-path  go  in  search 

Of  cot  the  hills  between. 
The  rudest  boor  that  turf  would  spare, 
And  turn  aside  his  teem  with  care. 

« 

I  smile,  with  no  satiric  smile. 

As  1  each  group  review. 
That  came  by  many  a  long,  long  mile 

In  garments  fresh  and  new  ; 
The  Sunday  dress,  the  Sunday  air, 
The  thorough-greased  and  Sunday  hair. 

The  straight,  stiff  walk,  with  Sunday  suit, 

The  squeaking  leathern  shoe. 
The  solemn  air  of  man  and  brute. 

As  each  the  Sabbath  knew ; 
The  conscious  air  as  passM  the  maid. 
The  swains  collected  in  the  shade. 

The  females  enter  straight  the  door, 

And  talk  with  those  within — 
The  elders  on  town  matters  pore. 

Nor  deem  it  deadly  sin. 
And  now  the  Pastor,  grave  and  slow. 
Along  the  aisle  is  seen  to  go. 

Down  drop  the  children  from  the  seat, 
The  groups  disperse  around — 

Pew  doors^are  slam'd,  and  gathering  feet 
Give  out  a  busy  sound — 

The  sounding  pipe  and  viol  string 

No  longer  through  the  old  church  ring. 

I  do  remember  with  what  awe 

That  pulpit  fiird  mine  eye. 
As  through  the  balusters  I  saw 

The  sounding-board  on  high. 
Those  balusters ! — a  childish  crime — 
Alas  !  Pve  squeak'd  in  serm<m  time. 


That  sounding-board !  to  me  it  tcem'd 

A  cherub  poised  on  hi^^i — 
A  mystery  I  almost  deem*d 

Quite  hid  from  vulgar  eye ; 
Andihat  old  Pastor,  wrapt  in  prayer, 
Look*d  doubly  awful  'neath  it  then. 

I  see  it  all  once  more ;  once  more 
That  lengthened  prayer  I  hear— 

I  hear  the  child's  foot  kick  the  door^ 
I  see  the  mother's  fear — 

And  that  long  knotty  sermon  too, 

My  grandsire  heard  it  all  quite  through. 

But  as  it  deeper  grow,  and  deep— 
He  always  used  to  rise — 

He  would  not,  like  the  women,  sleep- 
But  stood  with  fixed  eyes, 

And  look  intent  upon  the  floor, 

To  hear  each  dark  point  o'er  and  o'er. 

Hard  thinkers  were  they,  those  okl  men, 

And  patient  too,  I  ween — 
Long  words  and  knoUy  qnestMMis  then 

But  made  our  fathers  keen. 
I  doubt  me  if  their  sons  would  bear 
Such  lengihy  sermons  year  by  year. 

But  all  are  passing  fast  away— 
Those  abstruse  thinkers  too- 
Old  churches,  with  their  walls  of  gray, 

Must  yield  to  something  new— 
Be-Gothic'd  things,  all  neat  and  white, 
Greet  every  where  the  traveller's  sight 

And  stem  old  men  with  hearts  of  osk, 
Their  hed-rvom perns  must  quit. 

And  like  degenerate,  common  folk. 
In  cushion'd  ^ip  must  sit — 

'Twas  sacrilege  most  monstrous,  vile. 

To  tear  avray  that  old  oak  pile. 

'Twas  sound  in  every  joint  and  sill, 
I've  beard  my  grandsire  say — 

And  hard  they  work'd  with  right  good-will, 
To  pull  its  planks  away. 

Young  men  were  they,  who  little  cared 

How  old  men  felt^-how  old'men  &red. 

Ay,  pull  them  down,  as  well  ye  may. 
Those  Altars  stem  end  old— 

They  speak  of  those  long-pass'd  awsy, 
Whose  ashes  now  are  cold. 

Few,  few  are  now  the  strong-arm'd  men, 

Who  woiship'd  at  our  Altars  then. 

And  they  reproach  yon  with  their  might, 
The  pious,  proud  and  free — 

The  wise  in  council,  strong  in  fight, 
Who  never  bow'd  the  knee. 

And  those  gray  churches  only  etand 

As  emblems  of  that  hardy  band. 

Then  pull  them  down,  and  rear  on  bigb 
New-fangled,  painted  things — 

For  these  but  mock  the  modem  eye* 
The  past  around  them  rings. 

Then  pull  them  down  and  upward  rear, 

A  pile  like  those  who  worship  here. 

Not  stem  and  simple  like  the  race 
'  Now  passing  fast  away. 
But  painted,  varaish'd  things  in  place, 

Like  those  who  come  to  pray— 
Who  keep  the  outward  fbim  with  teal- 
Forget  the  heart,  but  leara  to  kneel 
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SUGGESTED  BY  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

[We  recommend  this  article  to  the  careful  •attention  of 
the  reader,  as  the  prodtiction  of  a  highly  gifted  and  philo- 
sophical mind.] — Ed.  Me»g, 

No  event  of  modern  times — perhaps  no  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  oiir  species,  excited  more 
deeply  the  attention  of  mankind  than  the  French 
RcTolytion.  The  extraordinary  moral  phenomena 
it  exhibited,  astounded  those  who,  accustomed  to 
contemplate  the  current  of  civilized  society  under 
the  influence  of  other  agents,  were  utterly  unpre- 
pared to  expect  them.  The  revolutions  of  other 
coantries,  such  as  those  of  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  proceeded  with  a  respect 
for  life  and  property,  and  terminated  in  changes 
which  left  every  class  in  society  in  a  situation  not 
radically  different  from  their  original  state.  But 
in  France,  as  the  revolution  advanced,  every  thing 
belonging  to  the  old  system  was  destroyed ;  whole 
classes  were  swept  away,  and  every  thing  sub- 
verted that  the  hand  of  man  could  overturn. 

The  remorseless  disregard  of  human  life  and 
happiness,  among  those  who  professed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly the  friends  of  humanity  and  liberty,  excited 
wonder  and  horror  in  all  reflecting  men,  and  led 
many  to  believe  there  were  qualities  in  the  French 
character  which  marked  it  as  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  our  race.  Deep  prejudices  against 
France  pervaded  the  civilized  world,  operative  to 
this  hour,  and  weighing  heavily  on  the  progress  of 
amelioratioD,  which  the  institutit>ns  of  past  ages  so 
loudly  demand.  Of  the  writers  of  that  period,  Mr. 
Burke  said :  "  Their  object  is  to  corrupt  all  that  is 
good  in  man — ^to  eradicate  his  inmiortal  soul — ^to 
dethrone  God  from  the  universe.  They  are  the 
brood  of  that  putrid  carcass — ^that  mother  of  all 
evil,  the  French  Revolution.  I  never  think  of  that 
plague-spot  in  the  history  of  mankind,  without 

»huddering."(l) 

Of  this  wonderful  revolution  much  has  been  writ- 
ten, both  by  natives  of  France  and  foreigners,  but 
00  attempt  to  explain  its  awful  atrocities  has  been 
made,  that  we  have  seen,  that  is  at  all  satisfactory 
to  Qs,  M.  Thiers,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  its 
historians,  merely  says,  in  describing  the  most 
wanton  and  unprovoked  massacre  at  the  Bicetre 
prison,  which  closed  the  horrid  tragedies  of  Sep- 
tember 1793 :  "  The  monsters  who  poured  out 
blood  since  Sunday,  became  enraged  by  this  horri- 
ble undertaking,  and  contracted  a  habit  which  they 
could  not  discontinue.*^(d) 

How  the  monsters  who  commenced  the  mas- 

(1)  Life  of  Sir  James  Mcintosh— vol.  1,  p.  94.  London : 
1836. 

(2)Les  etres  roonstnieux  qui  versaient  le  sang  depois  le  Di- 
roanche,  s*^taient  8cham6s  a  cette  horrible  tAche,  et  en 
araient  contract^  une  habitude  x^u'ils  ne  pouvaient  plus  in* 
terrompre.-*Hi8.  de  la  Rev.  Francaise.    Tom.  2,  p.  334. 


sacres  on  Sunday  were  produced,  is  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  inquiry;  for  the  presence  of  such 
feelings  as  theirs,  when  they  pervade  masses,  most 
deeply  affects  all  calculations  on  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. We  will  offer  some  reflections,  by  as  brief 
an  examination  of  those  principles  of  the  human 
characteiF'Which  relate  to  the  subject,  as  we  are 
able  to  present. 

There  is  a  propensity  strong  in  all  men  to  be  in- 
terestingly occupied.  It  is  the  indulgence  of  this 
feeling  that  gives  to  life  its  chief  enjoyment,  and 
its  disappointment  is  attended  with  a  strong  sense 
of  dissatisfaction  and  suffering.  The  feeling  which 
is  called  ennui  by  the  French,  is  the  peculiar 
misery  suffered  when  nothing  is  offered  that  ex- 
cites us — when  the  soul  recoils  on  itself,  and  the 
eye  exhibits  the  stare  of  the  languid.  It  may, 
without  violence,  be  called  the  hunger  of  the  soul ; 
and  is,  of  all  the  incentives  to  human  action,  the 
most  constant,  and  the  most  imperative.  Man  is 
only  occasionally  under  the  dominion  of  other  in- 
fluences, hot  this  is  unceasingly  urgent  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  earthly  career.  The  sensa- 
tion is  thus  strikingly  described  by  one  who  felt 
its  power : 


'*  The  keenest  pangs  the  wretched  find, 
Are  rapture  to  the  dreary  void, 
The  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 
The  waste  of  feelings  unemployed. 
Who  would  be  doomed  to  gaze  upon 
The  sky  without  a  cloud  or  son  T 
Less  hideous  far  the  tempest's  roar. 
Than  ne'er  to  brave  the  billows  more.'* 

A  feeling  so  urgent  was  doubtless  intended  to 
make  man  an  active  being,  and  to  render  a  life  of 
absolute  indolence  intolarable.  The  savage,  under 
its  influence,  rushes  to  the  stirring  scenes  of  war 
or  the  chase,  or  to  draughts  of  inebriating  liquors 
when  within  his  reach,  and  to  the  excesses  of  ga- 
ming, to  shake  off  the  burden  it  imposes.  (3)  Civi- 
lized nations  have  devised  many  methods  for  their 
relief  in  private  and  public  amusements,  but  with 
very  partial  success,  as  those  most  conversant 
with  them  have  testified.  In  the  gay  scenes  of 
Paris,  the  witty  and  admired  Miidame  Du  Deffand, 
although  surrounded  for  many  years  by  the  most 
brilliant  and  accomplished  society,  complains  in- 
cessantly of  the  insufficiency  of  the  scenes  around 
her  to  procure  happiness.  With  a  sensibility  worn 
below  the  point  of  pleasurable  excitement  from  all 
that  wit  or  talent  could  offer,  she  is  constantly 
complaining  of  the  absence  of  interested  feelings, 
as  the  misery  of  life.  "  Tr4ie  happiness,'*  she  ex- 
claims, "  is  to  be  exempt  from  ennui ;  all  that  pre- 
serves us  from  it  is  equally  good.*X4)    And  says 

(3)  See  Tacitus  De  Moribos  OermanoruiD,  and  Robertson 
on  the  American  Indians. 

(4)  Vol  1,  p.  139 :  Letters  of  Madame  Du  Defl'and  to  th« 
Honorable  Horace  Walpole.    London  :  1810. 
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again,  bitterly:  "  It  is  to  die  every  day,  to  live  with- 
out loving  any  thing. "(^) 

To  love  nothing — to  feel  interest  in  nothing,  is 
truly  the  misery  of  life ;  but  fortunately  for  human 
nature  this  will  not  happen,  unless  the  feelings 
have  been  misused.  Nature  has  implanted  in  man 
a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  of  which 
he  is  an  inhabitant;  and  as  long  as  he  makes  a 
proper  use  of  his  sensibility,  the  scenes  around  him 
will  always  engage  his  attention. 

Among  the  objects  that  naturally  attract  him, 
the  manifestation  in  others  of  feelings,  to  which  he 
is  himself  subject,  are  of  the  first  order.  Wonder 
may  stare  at  the  phenomena  of  inanimate  nature, 
but  the  interest  of  the  scene  becomes  infinitely 
deeper  when  human  beings  are  involved  in  it.  A 
vessel  suffering  shipwreck  would  attract  attention ; 
but  how  immeasurably  would  the  anxiety  of  the 
moment  be  increased,  if  we  were  to  be  informed 
that  there  were  human  beings  on  boards  How 
deeply  would  we  sympathize  with  the  various  emo- 
tions to  which  we  might  suppose  their  situation 
gave  rise !  An  earthquake  or  a  volcano  would  al- 
ways affect  us  deeply ;  but  the  interest  would  be 
greatly  heightened,  if  informed  that  beings  of 
our  race  were  within  their  destructive  influence. 
Whatever  strongly  moves  human  passions  in  others, 
presents  to  us  objects  of  interest.  It  is  thus  that 
the  incidents  of  life  are  attractive — that  history  and 
romance  engage  us,  and  the  representations  of  the 
drama  afford  amusement  to  persons  of  every  con- 
dition. 

Nor  do  we  sympathize  only  with  the  emotions 
of  our  own  species.  The  manifestation  in  other 
animals,  of  emotion,  to  which  we  are  subject,  acts 
upon  us  with  similar  but  with  not  so  powerful  an 
effect.  The  gratitude  of  the  dog  has  furnished 
many  an  interesting  story.  The  conjugal  love  of 
the  dove  has  been  made  the  theme  of  poetry ;  and 
the  wrath  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  so  terrible  in  the 
forest,  has  been  made  subservient  to  the  amusement 
of  multitudes,  in  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre. 

It  would  seem  consonant  to  the  wisdom  of  na- 
ture, that  man  should  be  most  attracted  by  what 
most  concerns  his  happiness  and  safety.  The 
emotions  of  his  fellow-beings  are  preeminently  of 
that  character,  and  they  are  of  the  first  order  of 
interest.  Without  an  attention  to,  and  a  knowledge 
of  them,  we  could  not  exist  at  all ;  we  should  be 
perpetually  running  into  dangers  that  would  be 
fatal.  Our  attention  seems,  consequently,  called 
forth  to  such  agents  in  the  earliest  stage  of  in- 
fancy. The  child  instinctively  recognizes  the  an- 
gry or  the  affectionate  feelings  of  its  nurse,  in  the 
changes  of  the  countenance,  or  in  the  tones  of  the 
voice :  and  the  attention,  thus  early  awakened,  is 
destined  to  continue  through  life.  In  the  language 
of  the  Latin  poet — 

(5)  Vol.  3,  p.  133 :  Letters  of  Madame  Du  Deflfand  to  the 
Honorable  Horace  Walpole.    London:  1810. 


*'  Homo  sum,  hamani  nihil  a  me  aUenum  poto." 

But  there  is  another  feeling  which  springs  up  and 
unites  with  this  sentiment  of  excited  attentioo, 
which  is  all  important  to  its  useful  exercise.  It  a 
the  sentiment  of  love ;  and  it  prompts  as  to  make 
the  exertions  which  an  awakened  atteDtion  points 
out  as  necessary.  Wherever  pain  of  any  kind  ex- 
ists, the  effort  to  relieve  is  prompted  by  the  loTe 
we  entertain  for  the  object ;  and  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  strong  emotions,  such  as  most  decidedly 
draw  the  observation  of  others,  are  more  or  less 
mingled  with  pain. 

In  the  dangers  of  our  friends,  we  rush  readiljto 
the  rescue.  In  the  dangers  and  distresses  of  en- 
tire strangers,  our  feeling  would  be  in  proportioD  to 
the  general  sense  of  humanity  we  may  entertaic, 
but  far  feebler  than  in  the  case  of  friends.  Bat  if 
all  feeling  of  love  or  humanity  were  extinct,  ibe 
distresses  of  others  would  merely  awaken  oiu  at- 
tention, without  calling  forth  any  desire  to  relieye. 
The  idea  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
ample, as  the  feeling  towards  the  inferior  animals 
differs  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  that  ve 
entertain  towards  men:  The  sportsman  parsaes 
the  fox  with  pleasure,  and  the  harder  the  aoiml 
is  pressed,  the  more  delightful  is  the  chase.  Bat 
were  he  to  discover  that  it  was  a  farorite  d(^ 
who  was  the  object  of  pursuit,  and  in  immiiieDi 
danger  of  destruction,  and  not  the  fox  as  be  at 
first  supposed,  his  pleasure  would  instantly  Taoish; 
he  would  hasten  to  throw  himself  between  the  pnr- 
suers  and  the  pursued,  in  order  to  rescue  froo  de- 
struction what  he  had  just  before  anxiously  sooght 
to  ruin.  Or,  if  a  person  could  be  the  speclatw  of 
an  engagement  between  the  armies  of  two  natioos, 
who  were  strangers  to  him,  from  some  comnand- 
ing  eminence,  the  scene  wouldtJeeply  engage  his 
attention,  without  however  exciting  any  desire  to 
mingle  in  it.  But  if  one  of  the  armies  consisted 
of  his  own  countrymen,  his  feelings  would  assaice 
a  much  more  intense  character,  and,  if  he  ^«^  * 
brave  man,  he  would  rush  to  their  assistaace. 
Still  more  anxious  would  he  be  to  lend  his  aid,jf 
many  of  his  own  personal  friends  and  rehtioas 
were  struggling  in  the  conflict. 

It  is  this  feeling  of  excited  interest  in  the  ttyicg 
scenes  of  other  beings,  connected  wilh  a  feelinf  (^ 
good  wfll  towards  them,  prompting  to  8ym|«ihy 
with  their  emotions,  and  to  assistance  in  their  drs^ 
tresses,  which  constitute  the  social  principk,  vy-* 
form  the  cement  of  society.  Without  an  apiituiJe 
to  be  excited  by  the  manifestation  of  all  the  sur- 
ring  passions  incident  to  humanity,  we  should  p«s 
them  without  notice  :  and  without  a  sentiment  of 
love,  we  would  experience  no  disposiuon  torclicTe. 
Man  wouM  be  in  this  world  an  insulated  being,  re 
ceiving  no  aid  from  his  fellows,  and,  ^^f^ 
bodily  resources  for  subistence  than  other  aninal-^ 
would  very  speedily  disappear  from  the  eaith. 

Without  the  principle  of  love,  he  would  be  the 
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eoemy  nther  than  the  friend  of  his  race.  Their 
dangers  and  distreases  would  afford  him  amuse- 
meet,  rather  than  pain,  constituted  as  he  is,  to  be 
tgreeably  interested  in  the  display  of  all  the  tragic 
passions ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  feels  love,  that 
their  sorrows  excite  pain,  and  urge  him  to  relieve. 
Without  lore,  he  would  feel  towards  his  fellow- 
beiogs,  what  in  society  he  feels  towards  the  beasts 
of  the  forest ;  whose  pursuit  and  destruction  are 
every  where  a  source  of  pleasure.  All  know 
somethiDg  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase— of  the 
enjoyment  derived  from  hunting  the  wolf,  the  wild- 
boar,  the  fox,  and  many  other  animals. 

Daring  the  dark  ages,  a  large  portion  of  Europe 
was  kept  in  a  forest  state,  to  breed  game  for  the 
amusement  of  sovereigns  and  potent  barons.  To 
kill  animals  of  this  kind,  was  thought  far  too  high 
a  pleasure  for  the  common  people ;  and  they  were 
interdicted  from  hunting,  and  even  from  defending 
their  property  from  animals  preserved  as  game, 
ander  the  severest  penalties.  Laws  of  this  cha- 
racter prevailed  in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  '*  Game  of  the  most  destructive  kind, 
such  as  wild-boars  and  herds  of  deer,  were  permit- 
ted to  go  at  large  through  spacious  districts,  with- 
out any  enclosure  to  protect  the  crops.  Numerous 
edicts  existed  which  prohibited  hoeing  and  weed- 
log,  lest  the  young  partridges  should  be  disturbed ; 
mowing  hay,  lest  the  eggs  should  be  destroyed; 
taking  away  the  stubble,  lest  the  birds  should  be 
deprived  of  shelter;  manuring  with  night  soil, 
lest  their  flavor  should  be  injured.  "(6) 

Man  in  general  feels  more  for  his  own  race  than 
he  does  for  other  animals ;  but  his  affection  may 
he  in  some  cases  so  cold  as  to  regard  a  mortal 
conflict  between  two  men,  as  he  would  one  be- 
tween two  beasts  of  prey.  The  Roman  amphi- 
theatre for  ages  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  mistress  of  the  then  civilised  world,  specta- 
cles of  both  kinds  for  their  amusement, — ^leaving 
it  doubtful  which  afforded  most  enjoyment,  the 
combats  of  wild  beasts,  or  of  that  unfortunate  class 
of  men  called  gladiators.  A  slight  reference  to 
the  manners  of  the  Romans,  at  this  period  of  their 
history,  will  make  this  subject  more  intelligible. 

Af\er  the  power  of  Carthage  was  overthrown, 
and  Rome  had  no  longer  a  formidable  rival  to  fear, 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners  underwent  a 
speedy  change.  The  custom  of  making  gratuitous 
distributions  of  com  to  the  people,  was  gradually 
introduced,  and  became  soon  a  confirmed  habit. 
The  bulk  of  the  community  was  supported  from 
the  coffers  of  the  State.  **  The  frequent  and  regu- 
lar distributions  of  wine  and  oil,  of  com  or  bread, 
of  money  or  provisions,*'  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  had 
almost  exempted  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome  from 
the  necessity  of  labor."(7) 

(6)  lotroduetion  to  Thiers*  History  of  the  French  Reve- 
lation, by  the  Editor— p.  18.    Philadelphia :  1840. 
CO  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^vol.  2,  p.  83. 


A  populace  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  its  own  subsistence,  would  require  to  be 
amused  also;  and,  as  that  of  Rome  conferred  power 
over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth  by  its  votes; 
as  all  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  then  worth  pos- 
sessing, were  under  the  dominion  of  Rome,  aspi- 
rants for  office  vied  with  each  other  in  the  means 
of  propitiating  those  who  had  the  means  of  bestow- 
ing what  ambition  so  much  covets.  Public  spec- 
tacles were  as  important  as  bread  to  an  idle  people ; 
and  men,  as  well  as  the  various  animals  of  the 
forest,  were  introduced  to  the  amphitheatre,  to 
shed  their  blood  for  their  amusement.  The  men 
were  first  selected  from  among  the  prisoners  of 
war— ^f  whom  the  boldest,  handsomest  and  moat 
active,  were  preferred ;  but  it  soon  became  a  cus- 
tom to  train  up  slaves  also  for  this  cmel  purpose ; 
and  they  were  kept  in  great  numbers  by  the  wealthy, 
not  only  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  but  for 
private  parties.  '*  They  were  swom  to  decline  no 
combat,  and  to  shun  no  hardship  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  their  masters  :  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  and  accustomed  to  fight  in 
different  ways;  but  those  from  whom  the  whole 
received  their  designation,  employed  the  sword  and 
buckler,  or  target ;  and  they  conomonly  fought  naked, 
that  the  place  and  nature  of  the  wounds  they  re- 
ceived might  the  more  plainly  appear. 

**  Even  in  this  prostitution  of  valor,  refinements 
of  honor  were  introduced.  There  were  certain 
graces  of  attitude  which  the  gladiator  was  not  per" 
mitted  to  quitf  even  to  avoid  a  wound.  There  was 
a  manner,  which  he  studied  to  preserve,  in  his  fall, 
in  his  bleeding  posture,  and  even  in  his  death.  He 
was  applanded  or  hissed  according  as  he  succeeded 
or  failed  in  any  of  these  particulars.  When,  after 
a  tedious  struggle,  he  was  spent  with  labor  and  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  still  endeavored  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  his  character — dropt  or  resumed  the 
sword  at  his  master's  pleasure,  and  looked  round 
to  the  spectators  for  marks  of  their  satisfaction 

and  applanse.'X®) 

"When  a  gladiator  was  wounded,  he  lowered 
his  sword  in  token  of  submission ;  and  his  doom 
then  depended  on  the  will  of  the  spectators ;  who 
pressed  down  their  thumbs  if  they  chose  to  save 
hini,  but  held  them  up  if  it  was  their  pleasure  he 
should  be  slain.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  this 
inhuman  signal  was  very  commonly  given, — al- 
ways indeed  if  the  unfortunate  man  betrayed  either 
inexpertness  or  timidity ;  and  it  was  only  when  his 
skill  and  courage  seemed  to  promise  future  sporty 
that  his  life  was  spared. "(9) 

The  fairer  sex  eagerly  joined  in  the  signal  for 
death — 


-Pectosque  jacentis. 


Virgo  modesta  jul)et,  conferso  poUice  rumpi.(lO) 

(8)  Ferguson's  Roman  Republic— vol.  2,  p.  238-'39. 

(9)  Manners  of  the  Romans— p.  192. 

(10)  Prudent  ds  Vestal.  , 
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These  shows  coDstitated  at  length  so  material  a 
part  of  the  public  festivities,  that  ten  thousand 
gladiators  are  said  to  have  fought  in  Rome  alone 
during  the  celebration  of  Trajan's  triumph  over  the 
Dacians ;  and  in  the  European  part  of  the  Roman 
Empire  only,  twenty  thousand  men  have  perished 
by  them  in  one  month.  (11)  For,  every  city  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  progress  of  wealth  and  luxury,  was 
possessed  of  an  independent  revenue,  destined  to 
purchase  corn  for  the  multitude,  and  supply  the 
expense  of  games  and  public  entertainments. (13) 

A  people  who,  without  scruple,  indulged  their 
thirst  for  excitement  at  such  an  enormous  expense 
of  human  blood,  would  not  be  sparing  of  any  other 
means  that  could  warm  the  passions  or  soothe 
the  senses.  The  pleasures  of  the  table  were  car- 
ried to  the  utmost  extreme ;  and  the  cook,  once  re- 
garded as  the  meanest  of  the  slaves,  became  the  most 
important  officer  of  the  household.  The  purchase 
of  a  cook,  we  are  informed  by  Pliny,  cost  as  much 
as  the  expense  of  a  triumph ;  and  the  price  of  one 
of  the  magnificent  tables  in  use,  was  greater  than 
that  of  a  large  field.  Articles  of  food  became  va- 
lued rather  for  their  rarity  and  enormous  cost  than 
for  other  qualities.  Maltese  cranes,  peacocks  and 
rare  singing  birds,  although  in  general  not  relished 
elsewhere,  were  esteemed  great  delicacies,  and 
their  tongues  and  brains  still  more  so.  The  second 
Apicins  held  a  public  school  of  gluttony  at  Rome, 
expended  immense  sums  to  satisfy  his  own,  and 
composed  a  treatise,  (de  gtda  irritttmentisj)  in 
which  he  taught  the  means  of  sharpening  the  appe- 
tite. Having  reduced  his  fortune,  he  poisoned 
himself  in  despair. (13) 

The  passion  which  unites  the  sexes — ^the  source 
of  so  much  happiness  and  virtue  where  it  is  che- 
rished in  purity — ^presents  too  many  sources  of 
excitement  to  remain  uncorrupted  among  a  sen- 
sual people.  Where  the  appetites  are  stimulated 
to  excess,  and  indulged  without  restraint  in  other 
respects,  the  marriage  tie  soon  becomes  relaxed 
and  loosened  by  the  desire  of  new  loves.  This 
was  the  case,  to  a  frightful  extent,  among  the  Ro- 
mans. Although  the  liberty  of  divorce  always  ex- 
isted among  them,  they  abstained  from  its  exercise 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years  after  their  estab- 
lishment as  a  people.  But,  after  the  Punic  tri- 
umphs, when  the  system  of  gratuitous  distributions 
of  corn,  wine  and  oil  took  place,  and  public  spec- 
tacles were  frequent ;  when,  in  short,  idleness  and 
its  attendant  desires  became  universal,  a  great 
change  occurred.  "Passion,  interest,  or  caprice," 
says  Mr.  Gibbon, "  suggested  daily  motives  for  the 
dissolution  of  marriage ;— a  word,  a  sign,  a  mes- 
sage, a  letter;  the  mandate  of  a  freedman  declared 
the  separation ;  the  most  tender  of  human  connec- 
tions was  degraded  to  a  transient  society  of  profit 

(11)  Manneis  of  th«  Romans— p.  193. 

(12)  Gibbon— vol.  1,  p.  105. 

(13)  Note  8th— Satire  4.    Juvenal,  Paris,  1886. 


or  pleasure."(14)  Juvenal  reproaches  a  Roman  lady 
with  having  eight  husbands  in  five  yearsr— 

*    *    sic  fiunt  octo  mariti 
Quinqiie  per  aiitQaioos.(15) 

At  a  subsequent  period,  St.  Jerome  mentions  a  Ro- 
man who  had  had  twenty  wives,  and  a  lady  twenty- 
two  husbands.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this 
state  of  manners  was  regarded  as  most  on&rorable 
to  the  male  sex,  as  was  manifested  by  their  resis- 
tance when  pressed  to  marriage  by  Augustas. 

The  corruption  of  married  life  is  fatal  to  the 
most  important  portion  of  the  ties  on  which  socieiy 
depends;  for,  it  is  from  the  domestic  affectioia, 
that  love  of  country  and  of  mankind  is  derived. 
The  husband  feels  no  love  for  the  child  of  whose 
paternity  he  is  doubtful ; — ^the  wife,  in  the  round  of 
licentions  pleasures,  is  forgetful  or  regardless  of 
maternal  duties;  and  the  child  neglected,  or  other- 
wise maltreated,  has  its  infant  affections  wiihered 
in  the  bud.    Experiencing  no  love,  it  learns  to  feel 
none,  and  becomes  a  being  of  exclusive  selfish- 
ness, indifferent  to  kindred  and  to  country,  which 
is  chiefly  loved  for  being  the  home  of  those  we 
love. 

The  pleasures  which  terminate  In  self,  are  all 
easily  exhausted.  The  sensibility  which  is  esseo- 
tial  to  their  pleasurable  action  is  rapidly  worn  by 
exercise*  and  they  require  a  constantly  isereased 
pungency,  in  the  agents  which  act  on  them,  to  pro- 
duce the  customary  excitement.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  opium  taker,  or  the  drinker  of  ardent  spirits, 
the  quantity  at  first  which  is  productive  of  suffi- 
cient  excitement  is  small,  but  it  requires  nptdly 
to  be  increased  to  produce  the  same  effect :  aad 
the  wretched  victim  of  these  unfortunate  appetites 
clings,  with  increasing  devotion,  as  his  system  be- 
comes more  torpid,  to  these  agents  of  his  ruin.  So 
it  is  with  him  who  has  grown  up  in  scenes  of  sel- 
fish indulgence :  his  capacity  for  amnaement  dimia- 
ishes  as  his  appetite  increases ;  and,  as  the  pnnn- 
ple  of  love  has  had  no  culture  or  c^portnnity  fuT 
exercise,  he  readily  yields  to  the  excitement  which 
the  tragic  scenes  of  his  fellow-beings  allbrd«  with- 
out any  of  the  pity  or  desire  of  relief  which  makes 
them  painful. 

A  person  thus  constituted  is  unfitted  to  live  aoj 
where,  except  in  scenes  pungent  enough  to  act  os 
his  jaded  faculties ;  although  there  he  is  fo  hoa 
being  happy.  He  feels  the  lassitude  of  wasted 
appetite.  He  feels  in  a  society,  where  the  aiiee- 
tions  of  love  and  firiendahip  are  nearly  extinct, 
that,  although  in  a  crowd,  he  stands  alone.  He  is 
subject  to  the  cravings  of  depraved  appetite— lo 
fear  and  to  ennui;  and,  although  habit  may  give 
him  the  power  of  appearing  cheerful  in  pohlic,  his 
real  enjoyments  are  far  below  those  of  the  psasaat 
who  labors  for  his  bread.    "  When  I  think,"  says 


(14)  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  £■; 
275. 

(15)  Satin  atk. 
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Madame  Da  Deffand,  *'  of  all  the  people  whom  I 
know,  eTen  thoee  with  whom  I  daily  livei  who  are 
called  my  friends,  there  is  not  one  man  or  woman 
who  has  the  least  good  will  for  me,  nor  have  I  for 
them.  There  ia  even  among  those  whom  I  see 
oAeoest,  a  jealousy — an  envy ;  the  effects  and  pro- 
gress of  which  1  am  constantly  occupied  in  arrest- 
log.  Vanity  and  pretensions  render  most  people 
unsociable.  Am  I  wrong  to  discover  it  is  a  mise- 
rable thing  to  be  bom  V\16)  "  Bless  heaven,**  she 
says  again,  ^  and  applaud  yourself  that  you  are 
sufficient  for  yourself.  "(17) 

This  lady  was  well  qualified  to  give,  as  she  has 
here  done,  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling 
incident  to  such  manners,  where  sensibility  is 
worn  oat  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  capacity  for  en- 
joyment destroyed,  and  dissatisfaction,  disgust  and 
ennni,  springing  up  in  their  room.  Such,  doubt- 
less, was  the  condition  of  many  among  the  Ro- 
mans; whose  manners  remind  one,  in  many  respects, 
of  modem  Paris.  We  find  in  both  the  same  eager 
parsoit  of  selfish  pleasures,  the  same  straining  of  the 
senses  to  excess,  to  obtain  enjoyment  for  exhausted 
appetites;  and  in  both,  the  same  heartless  phi- 
losophy, alike  fatal  to  generous  sentiment  in  this 
hfe,  or  to  the  hope  of  a  better. 

When  we  see  people  of  similar  manners  display- 
ing, not  indifference  but  pleasure,  at  the  sight  of 
hnman  blood  and  slaughter,  it  seems  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  the  same  state  of  moral  feeling  exists  in 
both  cases.' 

The  Roman  enjoyed  the  combat  of  gladiators 
forced  to  shed  their  blood  for  his  amusement,  and 
the  Parisian  greeted  the  instrument  of  public  exe- 
catioQ  with  noisy  acclamations.  (18) 

The  Tiolent  death  of  a  human  being  is  a  moving 
incident  to  the  spectators  of  every  country ;  but 
where  they  have  any  humanity,  they  always  show 
sympathy  for  the  sufferer.  When  a  criminal  is  to 
be  pobUcly  executed  in  the  United  States,  people 
of  both  sexes  frequently  go  considerable  distances 
to  witness  it;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  tragedy 
occurs,  they  manifest  tokens  of  sorrow  and  sympa- 
thy ;  and  but  for  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  law, 
and  guarding  society,  whose  rights  the  sufferer  has 
otttraged,  there  would  be  every  disposition  to  at- 
tempt a  rescue.  At  Paris,  on  the  contrary,  sym- 
pathy has  rarely  been  shown  for  any  sufferer,  ex- 
cept from  a  small  portion  of  the  spectators ;  nor 
has  this  hard-heartedness  been  confined  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution,  when  political  feeling  might, 
in  many  instances,  have  been  supposed  to  influence 
manners  on  such  occasions :  it  existed  both  before 
and  since.  In  the  year  1760,  the  unfortunate 
Wly,  who  had  been  an  oflicer  of  high  rank  in  the 
East  Indiesy  was  executed,  it  is  said  unjustly,  at 

(16)  Letters  of  Madame  Du  Deffand  to  the  Honorable 
Horace  Walpole— vol.  2,  p.  137-'38. 

(17)  Idem,  p.  579. 

(18)  French  Refolutioo,  by  A.  F.  Mignet,  p.  960. 


Paris.  Madame  Du  Deffand,  in  a  letter  to  Ho- 
race Walpole,  thus  mentions  the  event :  '*  Lally 
was  executed  yesterday.  *  *  •  The  people 
clapped  their  hands  during  the  execution."  Mr. 
Walpole  replies :  **Ah  !  madame,  madame !  what 
horrors  do  you  relate  to  me!  Let  no  one  say 
the  English  are  hard  and  ferocious;  truly,  they  are 
the  French  who  are  so.  Yes,  you  are  the  sava- 
ges— the  Iroquois !  Many  persons  have  been  slaugh- 
tered among  us ;  but  has  any  one  ever  seen  hands 
clapped,  when  a  poor  unfortunate  was  put  to  death — 
a  general  officer,  who  had  languished  during  two 
years  in  prison — a  man  indeed  so  sensible  to 
honor,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  save  himself — 
so  touched  by  disgrace,  that  he  sought  to  swallow 
the  grating  of  his  prison  rather  than  be  exposed  to 
public  ignominy  ?  It  was  precisely  this  honorable 
shame  that  occasioned  him  to  be  drawn  on  a  tum- 
bril, and  to  have  a  gag  placed  in  his  mouth,  as  one 
of  the  most  wicked.  My  God !  I  am  happy  to 
have  quitted  Paris  before  this  horrible  scene !  I 
should  have  had  myself  torn  in  pieces,  or  been 
sent  to  the  Bastile.  Our  population  at  least  com- 
passionates the  '  miserable,  who  are  given  them  as 
a  spectacle.'  ''(19) 

At  the  execution  of  the  Roehelle  cons^Hrators 
in  1819,  a  spectator  of  the  scene  says :  *'The  peo- 

(19)  In  the  year  1805,  being  then  in  Paris,  I  was  told  one 
morning  by  the  porter  of  the  hotel  where  I  lodged,  aa  a 
matter  well  worth  aeeing,  that  there  was  to  be  an  execution 
that  day  l/y  the  guillotioe.  Having  a  curiosity  to  see  the 
inatruDient,  which  1  had  never  then  seen,  I  repaired  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  erected.  Whilst  there,  a  hollow  square 
of  troops  was  formed  around  the  place,  and  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  in  or  out.  .There  was  no  alternative  but  to 
remain  until  the  execution  was  over  ;  and  to  get  out  of  the 
crowd,  1  sought  a  balcony,  that  overlooked  the  guillotine, 
where  seats  were  hired  for  ihe  time  for  a  small  compensa- 
tion. A  company  of  men  were  already  assembled  there, 
who  were  cheerfully  convening.  In  a  short  time,  a  large 
fat  woman,  her  face  flushed  with  emotion,  came  hastily 
into  the  balcony,  and  asked  eagerly — *  Gentlemen,  has  it 
begun  yet?*  'No,  madame,'  was  the  reply.  *0h, how  happy. I 
am !'  said  she.  She  then  called  for  a  bottle  of  beer,  opened 
her  snuff-box,  and  invited  those  around  her  to  partake.  An 
animated  convetaation  ensued  among  them,  when  suddenly 
the  fatal  tumbril  arrived  with  the  victims.  One  was  placed 
on  the  platform  of  the  guillotine.  In  an  instant  all  were 
ailent  in  the  balcony,  and  looking  intently  on  the  scene  of 
execution.  That  victim  suffered,  and  a  short  interval 
elapsed  before  another  was  brought  forward.  A  lively  con- 
venation  took  place  again,  similar  to  what  ia  usual  at  the 
theatre  between  one  act  and  another.  But  when  a  freah 
victim  was  prepared  for  execution,  there  was  the  aame  si- 
lence, and  the  aarao  eager  attention  as  at  firat ;  and  this 
was  repeated,  alternating  with  conversation,  until  all  tho 
criminals,  five  in  number,  were  beheaded.  During  the 
scene,  a  genteel  looking  young  man  leant  against  the  wall, 
as  pale  aa  horror  could  make  him,  often  repeating  the 
woida—*The  poor  unfortunates!*  (Lespauvres  malherenx.) 
One  of  the  talking  party  at  length  bad  hia  attention  attracted 
by  his  expressions,  and  asked  him  '  where  are  you  from  V 
*l  am  from  the  country,*  said  the  young  man.  *Ah— all!'  said 
the  other  shrugging  his  shoulders,  aa  if  that  at  once  ac- 
counted for  his  difference  of  manner.  The  penons  who 
suffered  were  oondemned  for  coining  Mae  money.     II. 
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pie  were  crowding  towards  the  place  of  execution. 
No  symptoms  of  sympathy  for  the  miserable  struck 


my  eye. 


*    The  only  persons  allowed  to 


remain  near  the  guillotine,  except  the  executioner 
and  his  assistants,  were  the  people  who  crowded 
the  footway  by  the  front  of  it;  on  the  edge  of 
which,  and  within  two  yards  of  the  scaffold,  sat  a 
number  of  women,  although  made  aware  that  they 
would  be  deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  condemned 
at  the  moment  of  execution. ''(SO.) 

This  horrible  appetite  for  blood,  was  fed  to  sa- 
tiety during  the  shocking  period  of  the  reign  of 
terror ;  for,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the 
various  motives  of  a  political  nature  which  mingled 
in  these  dreadful  tragedies,  there  is  still  an  im- 
mense mass  of  crime  that  cannot  be  charged  to 
any  motives  of  ambition,  policy,  or  revenge,  and 
could  not  have  been  permitted  among  any  people 
not  dead  to  human  sorrow. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Jacobins  that 
these  horrors  were  most  abundant,  and  the  Jaco- 
bins were  sustained  in  power  by  the  mob  of  Paris. 
The  mob  ruled  in  Paris,  and  Paris  governed  France. 
*'  You  know,"  said  Danton, — ^in  a  speech  delivereii 
in  the  Convention  at  a  period  of  great  public  dan- 
ger,— *^  that  France  lies  in  Paris :  if  you  abandon 
the  capital  to  our  invaders,  you  give  up  yourselves, 
and  you  give  up  France  to  them. "(21) 

The  attempt  afterwards  made  by  the  Girondists 
to  array  the  departments  against  Paris,  failed  of 
success,  and  showed  how  vast  the  influence  of  the 
capital  was  in  France.  The  party  in  the  Conven- 
tion called  the  Mountain,  so  awfully  known  in  the 
history  of  that  period,  was  composed  of  the  Depu- 
ties of  Paris,  who  had  been  elected  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Commune  of  the  10th  of  August, 
and  some  addition  of  decided  revolutionists  from 
the  Provinces.  (22) 

The  Mountain  reigned  absolute  in  Paris ;  the 
Commune  was  devoted  to  it,  and  that  had  con- 
trived to  make  itself  the  first  authority  in  the 
State.  (23) 

The  influence  of  Paris  was,  probably,  owing  to 
the  force  of  habit.  It  had  been  for  ages  th^  seat 
of  government,  and  the  residence  of  powerful  and 
despotic  monarcha.  All  orders  had  emanated  from 
thence,  and  every  eye  had  been  turned  in  that  di- 
rection ;  for,  it  was  not  only  the  seat  of  power,  but 
the  residence  of  all  distinguished  in  France.  It 
presented  the  model  for  imitation  in  the  manners 
of  the  gay,  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned.  After 
the  monarchy  was  destroyed,  that  city  retained  its 
influence,  which  was  manifested  through  every 
change;  and  was  found  capable  of  sealing  the  fate 
of  Bonaparte  himself,  when  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Allies  in  1814;  which  the  loss  of  half  the 
kingdom  could  not  have  eflfected. 

(20)  Richmond  Enqairer,  Nov.  19th,  1G82. 

(21)Mignet't  French  Revolutiori,  p.  179. 

(93)  Mign0t,  p.  180.  (23)  Migact,  p.  190. 


The  party  called  the  Mountain,  composed  of 
Jacobins,  and  who  fiirnished  the  dreadful  triamri- 
rate — Robespierre,  Danton  and  Marat — crested  on 
the  Parisian  mob  for  support.  It  was  through  it 
their  power  was  sustained,  and  the  crtioes  they  or- 
dered were  committed.  The  horrors  of  that  pe- 
riod must  be  ascribed  to  the  passions  of  that  fearful 
populace,  relieved  from  every  restraint.  It  is  by 
no  means  probable,  that  any  other  portion  of  the 
people  of  France  would  have  sustained  or  tolerated 
such  deeds,  if  they  had  had  the  power  to  pre?eiii 
them.  But  the  habit  of  obedience  to  the  metropo- 
lis, and  the  want  of  concert,  prevented  any  eflee- 
tual  resistance.  Among  us,  living  under  political 
institutions  of  a  different  character,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  implicit  obedience  to  any  one  soorce  of 
power,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  young,  the  beia- 
tiful  and  the  innocent,  were  daily  led  to  exeeatioa 
in  any  of  our  cities,  by  any  power  that  might  ob- 
tain a  momentary  ascendency,  the  people  would 
rise  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  crush  the 
miscreants;  if  such  a  mighty  effort  were  necessaij 
to  effect  it. 

On  a  theatre  of  such  vast  power  as  France  aP 
forded  at  the  epoch  now  referred  to,  all  the  strong 
passions  incident  to  humanity  were  loosened  from 
their  moorings.  The  bad  ones  prowled  like  "  bkwd- 
hoonds  from  the  slip;"  and,  although  love  of  liberty, 
however  mistaken,  mingled  with  hatred  of  past 
oppression,  might  have  influenced  many,  lore  o( 
power  and  plunder,  and,  in  a  more  eminent  dcfree, 
a  tiger's  thirst  for  blood,  characterised  the  moit 
prominent  actors.  This  last  quality  has  farced  it- 
self upon  the  attention  of  the  French  writers  them- 
selves, however  anxious  they  may  be  to  hide  the 
defects  of  their  countrymen.  M.  Matter,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  Influence  of  Manners  upon  Lavs, 
(De  LHnfluence  Des  Mceurs  sur  les  LoisJ  ob- 
serves :  **  It  has  been  said  that  the  spectacle  of 
bloody  executions,  still  commanded  by  our  laws, 
and  the  preparations  which  precede  them,  are  a 
source  of  great  evils ;  that  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  the  spectacle,  far  from  inspiring  hcnroTt  la 
itself  enchains  by  a  species  of  emotions,  which  it 
is  so  much  more  dangerous  to  produce  in  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  seem  to  taste  them  with  pleasure,  swi 
in  no  instance  are  inspired  either  with  die  fear  of 
crime  or  that  of  punishment ;  but  on  the  eootrary 
in  brutalizing  the  sentiments  of  some,  and  exciting 
those  of  others,  in  giving  to  all  a  sort  of  ferocity, 
which  in  the  most  gross  and  brutal  nature  searreh 
developes  itself,  this  spectacle  becomes  the  cause  of 
frightful  perver8ity."(24) 

The  revolution  is  crowded  with  examples  of  the 
pleasure  which  the  spectacles  of  blood  afforded  ibe 
mob. 

When  the  eloquent  and  beautiful  Madame  Ro- 
land was  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal 
she  afforded  them  a  scene  of  more  than  ordiaarr 
(84)  Hatter  sur  L'iafinence,  dec,  p.  107. 
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Dterest.  ''ThaU  remarkable  woman/'  says  Sir 
rValter  Scott,  '*  happy  if  her  high  talents  had,  in 
outb,  fallen  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
ould  better  have  caltirated  them,  made  before  the 
^Tolutiooary  tribunal,  a  defence  more  manly  than 
he  moat  eloquent  of  the  Girondins.  The  by- 
standers, who  had  become  amateurs  in  cruelty, 
rere  as  much  delighted  with  her  deportment,  as 
he  banter  with  the  pulling  down  a  noble  stag. 
What  sense,'  they  said,  'what  wit,  what  courage! 
\^\*hat  a  magnificent  spectacle  it  will  be  to  behold 
SQch  a  woman  upon  the  scaffold !'  She  met  her 
ieaib  with  great  firmness ;  and  as  she  passed  the 
Statae  of  Liberty  on  her  road  to  execution,  she 
exclaimed — ^'Ah,  Liberty !  what  crimes  are  com- 
mitted in  thy  name.'  "(25) 

The  habit  of  going  to  the  place, of  execution 
duilDg  this  period,  resembled  that  of  visiting  the 
theatre.(26) 

Places  were  sold  on  carts  and  on  tables  around 
tbe  scaffold,  at  the  execution  of  Roussin,  Cloots 
and  Hebert,  whilst  the  populace  followed  the  lat- 
ter, repeating  in  derision  the  cries  of  the  hawkers 

of  his  paper — "  II  est  b -t  encolere  Le  Pere 

Duchesac."(27) 

The  instrument  of  death  was  called  the  Holy 
Goillotioe;  and  around  the  scaffold  were  placed 
rows  of  chairs,  which  the  passengers  hired,  as  at 
other  places  of  pablic  amusement,  to  witness  its 
operations.(28) 

Not  leas  than  thirty  innocent  victims  were  daily 
led  to  the  place  of  execution.  (39) 

The  female  sex  made  itself  shockingly  conspieu- 
OBS  in  these  dreadful  scenes.  Women  sat  daily  at 
tbeir  needle^work  around  the  scaffold.  (30) 

Some  were  designated  as  ihe  furies  of  the  guil' 
lotine^  on  account  of  their  deportment  at  the  place 
of  execation.(31) 

**  The  first  murders,"  says  M.  Thiers, "  com- 
Quited  io  1793,  proceeded  from  a  real  irritation 
caused  by  danger.  Such  perils  had  now  ceased ; 
the  repablic  was  victorious;  people  now  slaugh- 
tered, not  from  indignation,  but  from  the  atrocious 
habit  which  they  had  contracted. "(32) 

Of  Foaquier  Tinville,  the  public  accuser,  it  is 
said :  His  whole  recreation  was  to  behold  his  vic- 
tims perish  on  the  scaffold.  He  confessed  that 
that  object  had  great  attractions  for  him.  Nothing 
roused  hiui  from  his  general  apparent  apathy  but 
tbe  prospect  of  inflicting  death,  and  then  his  coun- 
tenance became  radiant  with  expression.  (33) 

In  the  massacres  of  September,  after  all  the 

C2o)Ufe  of  Napoleon— vol.  2,  p.  204. 

(26)  Hazleu't  Life  of  Napoleon. 

(27)  Thiers'  Histoiy  of  the  French  Rerolulion— vol.  2,  p. 
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(28)  Qnart«rly  Reriew, 

(29)  Editor  of  Thien— vol.  2.,  p.  230. 

(30)  Quarterly  Review.        (31)  Thiers*— vol.  2,  p.  250. 
(32)  Thiere— vol.  2,  p.  273. 

(33)Thiers— fol.2,  p.  103:  Note  per  Editor. 


persons  at  the  various  prisons  who  were  confined 
under  the  pretext  of  political  suspicion  had  been 
murdered,  the  assassins  attacked  the  Bicetre — a 
place  of  confinement  for  those  charged  with  offen- 
ces against  the  ordinary  police,  and  having  no 
connection  whatever  with  politics.  These  poor 
wretcbeS)  unlike  the  others  who  were  led  patiently 
to  the  slaughter,  endeavored  to  defend  their  lives. 
Their  resistance  was  obstinate,  and  cannon  were 
employed  to  reduce  them.  '*  The  thirst  of  blood,'* 
says  M.  Thiers,  **  urged  on  the  multitude.  The 
fury  of  fighting  and  murdering  had  superseded  po- 
litical fanaticism,  and  it  killed  for  the  sake  of  kil- 
ling."(34) 

Jouve  Jourdan,  one  of  the  monsters  of  this  pe- 
riod, was  entitled  the  "  Beheader  !*'  He  was  re- 
markable for  wearing  a  long  beard,  which  was 
often  besprinkled  with  blood.  (35) 

These  are  enough,  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of 
the  horrible  incidents  of  the  reign  of  Jacobinism, 
to  show  that  a  thirst  for  blood,  independent  of 
other  considerations,  prevailed  among  many  of 
those  who  were  then  active  agents  at  Paris.  Po- 
litical feeling  could  not  in  any  way  have  influenced 
a  large  part — for  in  the  case  of  the  Bicetre,  the 
occupants  were  there  for  causes  unconnected  with 
politics. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  facts  that  require 
insertion  here,  which  occurred  at  the  same  period, 
and  which  seem  at  first  view  to  present  a  singular 
inconsistency  in  human  character.  I  will  use  the 
language  of  the  historians  who  have  related  them. 
Describing  the  September  massacres,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  observes :  ^*  Yet  there  were  occasions  when 
they  showed  some  transient  gleams  of  humanity, 
and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark  that  boldness 
had  more  influence  on  them  than  any  appeal  to 
mercy  or  compassion.  *  *  *  Another  trait  of 
a  singular  nature  is  exhibited  by  the  fact,  that  two 
of  the  ruflians  who  were  appointed  to  guard  one  of 
these  intended  victims  home  in  safety,  as  a  man 
acquitted,  insisted  upon  seeing  his  meeting  with 
his  family ;  seemed  to  share  in  the  transports  of 
the  moment ;  and  on  taking  leave,  shook  the  hand 
of  their  late  prisoner,  while  their  own  were  clotted 
with  the  gore  of  his  friends,  and  had  been  just 
raised  to  shed  his  own.  Few  indeed  and  brief 
were  these  symptoms  of  relenting.  "(36) 

M.  Thiers  says :  *^Amidst  this  carnage,  however, 
they  spared  some  victims,  and  manifested  incon- 
ceivable joy  in  giving  them  their  lives.  A  young 
man  claimed  by  a  section  and  declared  pure  from 
aristocracy,  was  acquitted  with  shouts  o€  Vive  la 
Nation !  and  borne  in  triumph  in  the  bloody  arms 
of  the  executioners.  The  venerable  Sombre vil, 
governor  of  the  Invalides,  was  brought  forward  in 
his  turn  and  sentenced  to  b^  transferred  to  La 

(34)  Thiers'  French  Revolution— vol.  1,  p.  305. 

(35)  Biographic  Moderne,  per  Editor  of  Thiera. 

(36)  Life  of  Napoleon— vol.  2,  p.  43. 
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Force.  His  daughter  perceived  him  from  the  pri- 
son, rushed  out  among  pikes  and  swords,  clai^)ed 
her  father  in  her  arms,  dung  to  him  with  such  te- 
nacity, besought  his  murderers  with  such  a  flood  of 
tears  and  in  such  piteous  accents,  that  even  their 
fury  was  suspended.  Then,  as  if  to  subject  that 
sensibility  which  oTerpowered  them  to  a  fresh  trial, 
'  Drink,'  said  they  to  this  dutiful  daughter, '  drink 
the  blood  of  the  aristocrats  ;*  and  they  handed  to 
her  a  pot  full  of  blood.  She  drank — and  her  father 
was  saved!  The  daughter  of  Gazette  also  in- 
stinctively clasped  her  father  in  her  arms.  She 
too  implored  for  mercy,  and  proved  as  irresistible 
as  the  generous  Sombrevil ;  but  more  fortunate 
than  the  latter,  she  saved  her  father's  life  without 
having  any  horrible  condition  imposed  upon  her 
affection.  Tears  trickled  from  the  eyes  of  the 
murderers — and  yet,  in  a  moment  after,  away  they 
went  in  quest  of  fresh  victims. ''(37) 

Notwithstanding  tears  trickled  from  the  eyes  of 
the  murderers,  there  could  have  been  no  real  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferers,  or  the  horrible  condition 
would  not  have  been  imposed  upon  the  daughter  of 
Sombrevil,  nor  would  the  assassins  have  gone 
immediately  in  quest  of  fresh  victims. 

All  the  passions  excite  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  representation  of  love  between 
the  sexes  does  not  produce  the  impression  that  pa- 
rental love  does,  nor  heroism  that  of  patriotism, 
nor  the  latter  that  of  devoted  fidelity  to  a  friend, 
nor  any  of  them  the  effect  that  arises  from  the 
sight  of  death,  and  its  attendant  emotions.  Yet 
they  all  strongly  act  on  the  human  bosom.  We 
are  affected  by  whatever  presents  to  us  a  copy  of 
the  emotions  implanted  by  nature  in  ourselves. 
'*  If  it  is  natural,  they  must  feel  it,"(36)  said  one  who 
was  skilled  in  producing  the  manifestations  of  feel- 
ing arising  from  the  drama;  and  he  expressed  what 
experience  taught  him  was  true. 

At  the  theatre  we  behold  a  deep  tragedy  repre- 
sented. Othello,  for  instance.  We  mark  the  weav- 
ing of  the  net  of  villainy  prepared  for  the  ruin  of 
that  gallant  soldier.  We  see  the  fate  of  Desde- 
mona  approaching.  We  sympathize  too  with  Cas- 
sio,  who  "hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life"  that 
makes  lago  ugly.  But  as  the  catastrophe  advan- 
ces, should  a  spectator  leap  upon  the  stage  and 
put  an  end  to  the  scene  by  knocking  lago  down, 
would  the  audience  thank  him  ?  No  certainly,  for 
there  is  a  secret  consciousness  throughout,  that  it 
is  a  fiction,  however  well  performed.  The  feeling 
of  love  which  impels  to  relief,  and  could  not  bear 
it  if  it  were  real,  is  untouched.  No  uncorrupted 
audience  would  allow  such  a  tragedy  in  real  life  to 
pass  before  them.  lago  would  be  destroyed.  But 
in  the  drama,  the  delusion  is  just  sufficient  to  excite 
the  various  emotions  the  scene  calls  forth,  and  no 
more.     And  these  emotions,  in  their  various  exer- 

(37)  History  of  the  French  Revolution — vol  1,  p.  300. 
(38)Tyrone  Power:  Impressions  of  America— vol.  1,  p.  48. 


ciae,  afford  pleaanie ;  or  the  theatre  vroold  be  at 
once  deserted. 

The  author  of  ^' A  Year  in  Spain,''  has  given  an  im- 
pressive description  of  the  difi«reiice  between  re- 
ality and  fiction  in  his  narrative  of  the  Spanisli 
bull-fights — an  amusement  similar  in  chaiacier  to 
those  of  the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre : 

"  The  buU-fight,"  he  observes,  "^  is  the  great  na- 
tional amusement  of  Spain — an  amusement  whicb^ 
though  it  may  be  stigmatized  as  cruel  and  brataliz- 
ing,  is  nevertheless  unequalled  in  deep  and  aoxioai 
interest.  As  for  the  drama,  it  owes  every  thing  to 
deception,  and  it  is  only  when  we  are  most  chested 
that  we  are  most  amused.  I  have  seen  Talma 
stand  alone  upon  the  stage  and  describe  the  execo- 
tion  of  Mary  Stewart,  as  it  advances  in  the  kill 
adjoining.  He  shows  yon  each  motion  of  the  rie- 
tim.  She  ascends  the  scaffold  onder  the  pioss 
reviling  of  the  English  dean ;  prepares  her  neck 
to  meet  the  instrument  of  the  executioner ;  takes 
an  affectionate  leave  of  her  followers.  Presently 
the  hollow  sounding  stroke  of  the  axe  calls  forth  a 
piercing  shriek  and  deprives  him  of  sensibility;  the 
audience  is  convulsed  with  horror.  I  have  seea 
the  same  wonderful  man  and  Mademoisdle  Mars, 
in  Kotzebue^s  drama  of  the  Stranger.  The  heart- 
broken husband  and  the  unhappy  wife  bare  come 
together  to  take  a  last  fareweM ;  forgivesesa  has 
been  asked  and  granted,  and  the  hard,  the  &ta]  word, 
is  already  uttered.  They  turn  to  depart,  and  are 
met  by  their  children.  They  pause,  embraee  thae 
dear  pledges  of  a  still  lingering  love,  ton  again  to 
look,  then  fall  upon  the  necks  of  each  other.  I 
saw  this  and  wept  until  I  was  ashamed  of  myself; 
but  this  dramatic  interest,  though  more  gratefiil  to 
our  best  sensibilities,  more  worthy  of  a  htimg 
heart,  ia  far  less  powerful  than  that  which  is  ex- 
cited by  the  real  dangers  of  the  arena.*X39) 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  ease  of 
Mary  Stewart  and  Kotaebue^s  drama,  that  ar»e 
from  the  consideration  of  Othello.  The  aeeiies  are 
made  deeply  tragic,  that  they  may  prodnee  feeii^ 
in  the  audience  of  an  attractive  character,  however 
mournful  in  appearance.  The  aodienee  nddier 
desires  the  execution  of  Mary  Stewart  to  be  step- 
ped, or  the  heartbroken  horiiand  and  wile  to  be 
restored  to  happiness :  if  they  were  to  go  off  die 
stage  rejoicing,  the  performance  would  be  ridicQ- 
lous  and  disgusting.  Why  is  this  so  t  Because  »e 
feel  the  scene  to  be  fictitious!  If  it  were  real. 
another  chord  of  the  human  heart  would  be  toadied, 
and  the  aspect  of  things  would  be  totally  changed. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  a  conviction  of  reality,  tbf 
deepest  tragedies  of  the  drama  excite  leas  thaa  a 
contest  between  a  bidl  and  a  worthless  Picador, 
inferior  in  dignity  to  the  beast  with  which  lie  fisbts. 

Let  us  apply  the  principles  we  have  eodearored 
to  make  apparent,  to  the  tragedies  of  real  life. 
Suppose  the  feeling  of  love  towards  human  nalare 
(39)  A  Year  in  Spain— vol.  1,  p.  201  ud  2. 
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greatly  weakened  or  eztiaguished,  acting  no  more 
than  it  does  in  the  drama,  then  the  most  direful 
tfflictioos  in  real  life  would  produce  the  same 
kiod  of  impressions  that  the  fictions  of  the  stage 
do.  They  would  afford  pleasure;  and  the  more 
worthy  the  sufferer,  the  more  the  pleasure.  We 
may  then  understand  how  the  bystanders  felt  at 
the  triiJ  of  Madame  Roland,  when  they  exclaimed — 
"  What  sense,  what  wit,  what  courage !  What  a 
magnificent  spectacle  it  will  be  to  behold  such  a 
woman  upon  the  scaffold  !"  Her  brilliant  qualities 
only  eDhancing  in  their  estimation  the  piquancy  of 
the  scene. 

The  devoted  filial  affections  of  the  noble  daugh- 
ters of  Sombrevil  and  Gazette,  presented  the  mur- 
derers at  the  prison  with  an  example  of  the  pa- 
thetic, which  agreeably  diversified  the  ecene,  but  no 
more.  The  two  ruflians  who  escorted  the  released 
prisoner  home,  wished  to  see  his  meeting  with  his 
family  for  the  same  reason. 

To  this  class  of  facts  belong  those  related  of 
Robespierre,  that  "  he  was  fond  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  the  women,  and  had  them  imprisoned  for 
the  sole  pleasure  of  restoring  them  their  liberty. 
He  made  them  shed  tears,  in  order  to  wipe  them 
from  their  cheeks.^X^O) 

A  wretch  who  could  thus  torture  for  pleasure, 
was  dead  to  compassion.  And  it  is  not  surprising 
his  career  was  most  bloody. 

Fortunately  for  humanity,  there  are  noble  exam- 
pies  of  virtue  everywhere, — even  in  societies  the 
most  corrupt.  Many  such  were  exhibited  in  Paris 
at  this  period.  When  the  domiciliary  visits  were 
in  progress  for  the  arrest  of  the  prisoners  of  Sep- 
tember, M.  Peltier,  in  describing  the  scene,  says : 
"Men  tremble,  but  they  do  not  shed  tears;  the 
heart  shivers,  the  eye  is  dull,  and  the  breast  con- 
tracted. Women  on  this  occasion  display  prodi- 
gies of  tenderness  and  intrepidity.  It  was  by  them 
that  most  of  the  men  were  concealed.'' 

Nor  was  the  male  sex  destitute  of  instances  of 
exalted  merit — among  whom  Malesherbes,  the  in- 
trepid defender  of  Louis  XVI,  will  be  entitled  to 
the  reverence  of  the  latest  posterity. 

Although  in  societies  ordinarily  virtuous,  indi- 
Tidnal  monsters  may  be  found  destitute  of  the 
eommon  attributes  of  humanity,  and  in  societies 
extremely  corrupt,  instances  occur  of  great  Yirtues ; 
yet  the  general  character  of  any  class  of  persons 
will  be  found  to  be  materially  influenced  by  the  in- 
stitutions under  which  they  live,  and  the  habits 
that  are  prevalent  around  them.  Amongst  these, 
we  regard  those  of  the  conjugal  and  parental  rela- 
tions as  infinitely  the  most  important.  The  latter 
of  these  depend  on  the  first ;  and  wherever  they 
cease  to  be  respected,  sensual  and  selfish  vices  of 
other  kinds  are  also  abundant ;  and  they  all  con- 
spire to  weaken  that  class  of  generous  sentiments, 
on  which  self-denial  and  Uie  love  of  mankind  is 

(40)  Annual  Registsr,  1794:  quoted  by  Editor  of  Thiers. 


founded.  When  the  upper  classes  are  vicious,  the 
lower  orders  of  large  cities  acquire  not  only  their 
vices,  but  many  in  addition  peculiar  to  themselves; 
and  which  *'  knot  and  gender^*  in  the  lanes  and 
alleys  and  dark  cellars  of  the  haunts  of  vice. 

Paris  has  often  been  called  modern  Rome ;  and 
to  those  who  have  examined  the  subject,  even  su- 
perficially, the  comparison  must  have  appeared 
striking.  Both  contained  a  great  multitude  occu- 
pied in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  did, — with  no  more  of 
commerce  or  any  other  useful  industry  than  their 
own  immediate  wants  required.  In  both,  bread  and 
shows  were  the  demand  of  the  people ;  and,  both, 
constituted  tiie  anxious  care  of  the  Government. 
Voltaire,  in  describing  Paris,  under  the  name  of 
Babylon,  says  of  a  large  class  of  the  inhabitants, 
they  ''were  governed  like  children,  who  were 
loaded  with  playthings  to  prevent  them  from  cry- 
ing. The  pleasures  of  society,  gaiety  and  frivolity, 
were  their  important  and  only  business. "(41) 

The  sensual  and  selfish  pleasures,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  in  relation  to  Rome,  present 
themselves  as  the  first  objects  of  attraction  to  such 
a  people ;  and  the  sanctity  of  married  life  is  at 
once  invaded.  The  looseness  of  that  tie  among 
the  Parisians,  is  known  to  all  persons  having  any 
knowledge  of  France ;  and  when  the  liberty  of 
divorce,  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  became 
unrestrained,  the  number  of  separations  between 
married  persons  in  that  manner,  made  the  fragility 
of  matrimonial  love  more  manifest.  "  The  divor- 
ces in  Paris  in  the  first  three  months  of  1793,  were 
662,  while  the  marriages  were  only  1,786, — ^a  pro- 
portion probably  unexampled  among  mankind !  The 
consequence  soon  became  apparent.  Before  the 
era  of  the  Consulate,  one-half  of  the  whole  births 
in  Paris  were  illegitimate.  "(42)  Where  the  ties 
between  the  parents  are  so  slight,  the  children  are 
at  once  the  victims. 

This  subject  forcibly  presented  itself  to  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Franklin  when  in  Paris,  who,  in  a  let- 
ter to  George  Wheatley,  dated  Passy,  May  23, 
1786,  observes:  *'  I  return  your  note  of  children 
received  in  the  foundling  hospital  at  Paris  from 
1741  to  1765  inclusive,  and  I  have  added  the  years 
succeeding,  down  to  1770.  Those  since  that  pe- 
riod I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  I  have  noted 
in  the  margin  the  gradual  increase,  viz:  from 
every  tenth  child  so  thrown  upon  the  public,  until 
it  comes  to  every  third!  Fifteen  years  have 
passed  since  the  last  account,  and  probably  it  may 
now  amount  to  one-half.  Is  it  rigjit  to  encourage 
this  monstrous  deficiency  of  natural  afiection  1  A 
surgeon  I  met  with  here  excused  the  women  of 
Paris,  by  saying  seriously  they  could  not  give 
suck — *Car,'  said  he,  *ila  n'ont  point  des  tetous.* 
He  assured  me  it  was  a  fact,  and  bade  me  look  at 

(41)  Romans  de  Voltaire— vol.  2,  p.  250. 

(42)  Editor  of  Thicn'—vol.  2,.p.  168. 
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them  and  observe  how  flat  they  were  on  the  breast; 
*  they  have  nothing  more  there,'  said  he, '  than  I 
ha;ve  upon  the  back  of  my  hand.'  I  have  since 
ibmight  there  might  be  some  truth  in  his  obserra^ 
tion,  and  that,  possibly  nature  finding  they  made  no 
use  of  bubbies,  has  left  off  giving  them  any.  Yet, 
since  Rousseau  pleaded  with  admirable  eloquence 
for  the  rights  of  children  to  their  mother's  milk, 
the  mode  has  changed  a  little ;  and  some  ladies  of 
quality  now  suckle  their  infants,  and  find  milk 
enough.  May  the  mode  descend  to  the  lower 
ranks,  till  it  becomes  no  longer  the  custom  to  pack 
their  infants  away,  as  soon  as  bom,  to  the  enfaru 
trauves,  with  the  careless  observation,  that  the 
King  is  better  able  to  maintain  them.  I  am  credi- 
bly informed  that  nine-tenths  of  them  die  there 
pretty  soon,  which  is  said  to  be  a  great  relief  to 
tbe  institution,  whose  funds  would  not  otherwise 
be  soflEicient  to  bring  up  the  remainder.'  He  adds : 
'  If  parents  did  not  immediately  send  their  infants 
out  of  their  sight,  they  would  in  a  few  days  begin 
to  love  them,  and  thence  be  spurred  to  greater  in- 
dustry for  their  maintenance.'  " 

I  have  before  me  a  table  constituting  part  of  a 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Home  Department, 
on  the  state  of  the  City  of  Paris,  published  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  September  1826,  which  pre- 
sents the  following  results,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  reviewer  :  '*  From  the  year  1815  to  the  year 
1824 — ^both  inclusively,  and  deducting  1817 — the 
number  of  children  bom  in  Paris  was  225,259,  of 
whom  82,496  were  illegitimate;  that  is  to  say,  that 
during  the  last  ten  years,  thirty-six  per  cent.,  or 
more  than  one-third  of  the  new  annual  population 
of  Paris  was  bom  out  of  wedlock.  The  returns 
of  the  children  deserted  by  their  parents,  dated 
only  from  1818,  and  include  but  seven  years. 
During  that  period  180,180  children  were  bom,  of 
whom  54,554  were  illegitimate,  and  49,503 — an  al- 
most equal  number — were  deserted  by  their  pa- 
rents ;  that  is  to  say,  that  during  this  period,  30 
hundredths  of  the  new  annual  population  born  in 
Paris  were  illegitimate ;  and  27  hundredths,  or  more 
than  one-fourth,  were  deserted  by  their  parents."* 

It  will  be  quite  evident  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, to  whiQh  many  others  of  similar  character 
might  be  added  if  necessary,  that  conjugal  and  pa- 
ternal love  have  a  very  feeble  existence  in  the 
ciq>ital  of  France.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  the  state  of  these  all-important  ties  must  have 
a  very  sensible  effect  on  the  character  of  its  popu- 
lation. 

*  The  authority  is  very  high  for  the  following  facts  rela- 
ted to  the  aathor  by  an  eminent  French  gentleiDan  now 
dead.  In  the  year  1605,  there  was  a  man  resident  in  the 
Fauzbourg  St  Germain  at  Paris,  who  was  rewarded  by  the 
Government  for  hie  ancommon  virtue.  It  was  asked  what 
does  that  virtue  consist  of?  He  has  reared  and  educated 
eiglit  of  his  own  children  at  his  own  expense.  And  is  that 
so  remarkable  an  act  of  virtue  ?  Yes,  was  the  reply,  in  so 
corrupt  a  city  as  this ! 


Paris  has  another  striking  disadvantage,  in  being 
the  resort  of  all  that  is  most  eminently  profligate 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  hiding-place  of  many  of  the  out- 
casts of  other  nations,  as  the  records  of  its  police 
will  testify  :  Like  Rome,  which,  in  the  laDgoaire 
of  Tacitus,  was  the  common  asylom  which  re- 
ceived and  protected  **  whatever  was  impure,  what- 
ever was  atrocious." 

If  republican  govennnent  rests  for  its  nppott  ob 
virtue,  or  to  speak  more  definitely,  on  matoal  regard 
and  mutual  respect  for  right;  if  a  mas  lores  hii 
country  and  reveres  its  institutions,  as  I  beliere  be 
does,  because  they  are  connected  with  the  objects 
of  his  domestic  affections ;  if  he  is  willing  to  make 
any  sacrifice  for  them,  because  on  their  safety  de- 
pends that  of  objects  dearer  to  him  than  life;  be- 
cause under  his  paternal  roof  or  his  own,  seDth 
ments  have  been  matured  which  cling  to  the  coun- 
try connected  with  them,  and  endare  with  i» 
existence ; — then  indeed  was  the  attempt  to  maio- 
tain  a  government  of  equal  rights  in  Fiance, » 
long  as  Paris  was  the  controlling  power,  trtteriT 
hopeless.  It  would  have  been  as  easy  to  boiki  i 
palace  on  a  fathomless  quicksand.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who  were  probaUj  as  8iiD|Je 
in  their  manners,  and  as  affectionate  in  their  efaa- 
racter  as  the  people  of  other  nations;  with  mfiie 
suavity  of  manner  than  belongs  to  aaj  other  peo- 
ple, fought  the  battles,  and  bore  the  stuidaids  of 
France  victorious  over  almost  all  Etirope.  Bat 
their  political  hopes,  as  far  as  they  rested  ob  I^ 
publican  liberty,  were  baseless  from  the  fiist.  A 
people  may  fail  in  establishing  or  maintaining  free 
government  from  the  want  of  knowledge.  Tber 
must  fail,  where  the  social  principle,  the  lifers  Uood 
of  political  society,  is  corrupted  or  destroyed. 
Men  must  not  only  be  readily  excited  by  whatefcr 
deeply  interests  their  fellows,  but  they  most  haie 
affection  enough  for  them  to  aid  in  rendenug  as- 
sistance, where  that  is  necessary:  otherwise,  there 
is  no  agent  but  fear,  by  which  they  can  be  gorersel 
The  sword  and  the  bayonet  must  come  intoaop- 
ply  the  defect  arisiiig  from  their  disregani  of 
each  other,  or  society  will  prey  upon  its  ownTitab, 
until  H  is  destroyed. 

The  feelings  that  prompt  to  viitooos  deeds,  le- 
quire  cultivation  for  healthy  growth,  like  the  es- 
culents important  for  faoman  sahsisteooe,  wbn 
would  otherwise  be  stifled  by  weeds;  and  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  Religion  is  all-important  to  them.  Bat 
they  have  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  genetatsf 
sensibility  by  their  exercise.  They  require  do  a- 
creased  doses  of  exciting  agents.  A  mas  who  has 
saved  an  empire,  can  take  pleasure  in  affoidiog  ^ 
sistance  to  the  humblest  child  of  bomanity  Tbe 
passions  wWch  end  in  self,  arc  differently  coasu- 
tuted.  They  grow  like  the  spontaneoos  ptokd  « 
a  rank  soil,  without  culture ;  and  present  a  tanpiia? 
aspect  to  the  eye  of  inexperience.    Bat  ihey«« 
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subject  to  the  law  of  exhaustion,  and  constantly 
demaod  stronger  doses  to  satisfy  their  cravings. 
Ambition,  that  has  controlled  the  world,  is  misera- 
ble, when  consigned  to  a  small  territory — as  Bona- 
parte in  Elba.  Virtue  is  happier  in  private  life,  than 
at  the  head  of  a  nation — as  Washington  on  his  farm. 
The  thirst  of  knowledge  and  the  love  of  virtue, 
by  being  susceptible  of  continued  exertions  under 
the  agency  of  diminishing  excitements,  by  gene- 
ratiag  additional  sensibility  in  every  operation, 
show  that  the  fountains  of  their  nourishment  are 
iRexbaustible,  although  the  stream  orginally  might 
have  appeared  feeble.  They  thus  bear  evidence 
that  they  belong  to  the  inunortal  part  of  man, 
whilst  his  exhaustible  and  earthly  attributes  are 
perishable ;  and  that  they 

When  die  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Poor  Toand  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light, 
Aod  gild  those  pare  and  perfect  realms  of  rest 
Where  rirtae  triomphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest! 

We  have  endeavored  to  show — 

1.  That  there  is  a  principle  in  man,  which  goads 
him  constantly  to  the  search  of  something  to  in- 
terest him. 

2.  That  he  is  so  constituted  by  nature,  as  to  be 
excited  by  the  appearance  in  other  animals  of  any 
emotioDs  to  which  he  is  himself  subject. 

3.  This  excitement  is  of  a  pleasing  nature,  and 
inrites  to  repetition. 

4.  That  it  is  combined  in  undepraved  natures 
with  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  object  of  it,  if  it 
stands  toward  us  in  any  relation  cajwble  of  gene- 
rating kindness. 

5.  This  sympathy  founded  on  love,  prompts  us  to 
efforts  for  reUef, — ^most  of  the  strong  emotions  pla- 
cing their  subjects  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  distress. 

6.  This  combination  of  excited  attention,  with 
sympathy  or  love,  constitutes  the  social  principle— 
which  is  the  cement  of  society.  Without  the  first 
portion  of  it,  we  should  pass  the  afflictions  of 
others  without  observation.  Without  the  second, 
we  should  be  only  amused  with  the  scene,  and 
make  no  efforts  for  relief.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  man  being  dependent  on  his  fellows,  and 
unable  to  live  in  an  insulated  state,  would  perish. 

7.  That  man  towards  animals  of  certain  kinds,  as 
those  of  the  forest,  actually  feels  no  love,  and  pur- 
anes  them  to  destmction  for  his  amusement. 

B.  If  his  feelings  could  be  rendered  as  cold  to- 
wards his  own  species,  he  would  take  the  same 
pleasure  in  hunting  them. 

d.  In  certain  states  of  society  where  vicious 
babiu  have  weakened  or  destroyed  his  love  for  his 
species,  its  blood  and  slaughter  have  been  made 
subjects  of  pobUc  amusement, — as  in  the  case  of 
gladiators  among  the  Romans. 

10.  That  the  public  execution  of  persons,  or 
their  death  by  violent  means  where  they  do  not 
resist,  is  an  exciting  spectacle,  and  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  those  destitute  of  sympathy,  as  was 


exemplified  in  many  cases  at  Paris  during  the  re- 
volution— Madame  Roland^s  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable. The  bystanders  at  her  trial  exclaim- 
ing— ^*'What  sense,  what  wit,  what  courage!  What 
a  magnificent  spectacle  it  will  be  to  behold ;  such  a 
woman  upon  the  scaffold  !*^ 

11.  That  man  can  become  so  depraved  as  to 
commit  murder  with  his  own  hands,  and  without 
the  least  provocation  from  the  love  of  Uood  ;  the 
September  massacres  are  examples. 

12.  A  capacity  of  any  people  for  self-govern- 
ment, depends  on  the  state  of  the  social  principle, 
combined  with  intelligence. 

13.  The  state  of  the  social  principle,  may  be 
safely  inferred  from  the  condition  of  the  affections 
of  domestic  life ; '  the  regards  of  husbands  and 
wives  to  each  other  reciprocally ;  and  the  affections 
of  parents  and  children. 

The  inference  from  the  foregoing  is,  that,  if  the 
good  men  who  were  concerned  in  bringing  about 
the  French  Revolution,  had  understood  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  acting, 
they  would  have  most  religiously  abstained  from 
the  attempt,  and  thereby  probably  saved  France 
and  the  world  from  sufferings,  perhaps  unparallel- 
ed in  history  during  even  the  most  barbarous  ages. 


THOUGHTS   ON  MUSIC. 

**  Oh,  Music !  sphere-descended  maid, 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid ; 
Why,  Goddess,  why  to  us  denied, 

Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside  ? 

•  •  * 

Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  energetic,  chaste,  sublime  !** 

Had  our  poet  lived  a  hundred  years  later,  he  might  not 
have  felt  so  much  the  necessity  of  such  an  invocation. 
Whether  at  his  call  or  not,  the  maiden  lias  not  altogether 
denied  us  her  visits,  nor  laid  her  lyre  aside.  Her  presence 
has  been  hailed,  and  at  the  touchings  of  her  quivering  strings 
the  "  daughters  of  eaith"  have  struck  the  chord,  respon- 
sive to  the  "  sphere-descended."  Music  has  confessedly 
made  as  much  progress,  within  the  last  centuiy,  as  any 
other  of  the  arts ;  and  the  increased  attention  which  is  now 
so  assiduously  bestowed  upon  it,  and  that  too,  in  a  scien- 
tific manner,  is  a  matter  of  sincere  rejoicing  to  every  one 
who  is  alive  to  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of  his 
race.  Reflecting  on  the  uses  for  which  Music  is  designed, 
and  on  the  power  which  it  possesses  to  sffect  and  move  the 
heart,  has  induced  the  writer  to  group  together  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  have  passed  through  his  mind  at  distant  and 
scattered  intervals. 

It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  there  is  so  much  good 
music  in  our  country ;  but  still,  we  must  confess  that  there 
is  much  of  what  is  called  Music,  which  is  but  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  name ;  and  for  our  own  part,  we  would  rather, 
on  many  occasions,  when  we  have  been  called  to  listen  to 
such  noUett  be  lef^  to  ourselves,  to  muse  on  some  "  vinonofa 
lovely  tmmd"  such  as  we  have  heard  from  a  Russel  or  a 
Mrs.  Woods,  and  which  leaves  its  echo  in  the  heart  long, 
long  after  the  singer  has  disappeared,  than  to  be  thus  tor- 
tured.   But  a  truce  to  fault-finding.    It  was  not  for  this 
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we  took  up  our  quill— The  art  U  but  youog  with  us,  and  we 
trust  it  will  continue  to  improve,  until,  through  our  own 
groves,  and  upon  our  own  waves,  shall  float  strains  sweet 
as  those  which  charmed  the  shadowy  retreats  of  Arcadia, 
or  died  away  upon  the  slumbering  waters  of  JBgea. 

If  it  was  all  a  fable  that  the  Harp  of  Orpheus,  l>y  its 
magic  tones,  stayed  the  rushing  of  the  stream,  bent  the 
mountain  oak,  or  soothed  into  subdued  softness  the  raging 
fierceness  of  the  wildest  beast  of  the  forest;  it  is  not  a 
fable,  that  Music  hath  had  power  to  stay  the  rushing  tide  of 
human  passion,  bow  the  haughtiness  of  the  most  stubborn 
heart,  and  lull  into  gentleness  and  peace  the  warring  tumults 
of  the  most  infuriated  bosom.  If  it  be  a  fable,  that  the 
walls  of  Thebes  rose  into  beauty  and  strength,  at  the 
breathing  notes  of  the  Lyre  of  Amphion ;  it  is  not  a  fable, 
that  society  has,  in  all  ages,  had  the  strongest  bulwarks  of 
its  security  and  happiness  erected  by  the  spirit  of  song. 
It  is  indebted,  largely  indebted,  to  Music  for  the  formation  of 
that  contented  spirit,  that  strong  cord  of  social  sympathy, 
and  that  ardent  love  of  country,  which  ever  prove  a  more 
potent  safeguard  to  the  liberty  and  perpetuity  of  nations, 
than  gates  of  brass,  than  adamantine  walls,  or  the  serried 
ranks  of  mercenary  troops.  True,  an  external  foe  may  jeop- 
ardize a  nation's  political  existence ;  but  the  same  spirit 
which  acts  as  a  preservative  principle  at  home,  lifts  up  and 
nerves  a  thousand  arms  to  repel  foreign  aggression. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  inquiry — how,  when,  and  where 
did  Music  derive  its  origin  T  When  was  the  time,  when  it 
might  be  said  that  the  "  sweet  harmony  of  sound'*  first  cap- 
tivated the  enwrapt  and  astonished  listener  ?  Classic  le- 
gends tell  us,  that  a  man  once  walking  upon  the  sea-lieach 
accidentally  disturbed  with  his  foot  the  shell  of  a  dead 
tortoise,  and  that  the  sound  emitted  by  the  vibrating  ten- 
dons, which  had  become  dry,  and  thus  strung  like  the  strings 
of  a  harp,  gave  him  the  idea  of  Music.  Others  say,  that 
the  notion  of  Music  was  derived  from  the  breathing  of  the 
wind  among  the  rustling  water-rushes  of  the  Nile.  Or 
again,  that  as  **  the  groves  were  God's  first  temples/*  so  the 
warbling  of  their  feathered  inhabitants,  taught  him  to  wor- 
ship his  Creator  in  the  language  of  praise.  However  these 
ideas  may  have  satisfied  a  Grecian,  an  Egyptain,  or  a  poet's 
mind,  we  look  to  a  higher  origin,  and  ask  not  when  it  first 
began.  We  regard  it  as  heaven-bom.  Intttitimi  makes  us 
feel  that  it  was  the  breath  of  inspiration,  or  the  aspiration, 
of  the  first  created  spirit ;  «nd  from  that  moment  Heaven  has 
been  full  of  song — From  the  very  instant  that  our  own  world 
was  flung  into  being,  when  chaos  first  gave  place  to  order, 
at  that  veiy  instant  the  morning  stars  sang  together, — and 
all  the  sons — the  angels  of  God,  shouted  for  joy.  Through 
all  time,  nature  has  kept  up  the  harmonious  sound.  Crea- 
tion is  full  of  Music — 

"  There*s  Music  in  the  sighing  of  a  teed ; 
There's  Music  in  the  falling  of  a  rill ; 
There's  Music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears : 
The  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres." 

Yes,  an  echo  of  the  spheres !  Byron  was  not  the  first  to 
allude  to  the  Music  of  the  Heavenly  bodies.  As  early  as 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  the  doctrine  was  advanced  to  its 
most  beautiful  perfection.  That  man  of  giant  mind,  who 
first  conceived  the  present  theory  of  the  Heavens,  was  the 
first,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  start  the  sublime  poeticism — 
"Music  of  the  spheres'* — so  often  seized  upon  by  the  versc- 
makcrs  of  all  after-times.  He  supposed  that  the  myriads 
of  worlds  that  circle  through  the  Heavens,  by  striking  upon 
the  elastic  ether,  produced  sounds,  and  that  these  sounds 
varied  with  the  size,  velocity  and  relative  position  of  the 
bodies  themselves,  and  that  as  these  motions  were  perfect, 
the  moat  perfect  harmony — "  attuned  to  God's  own  ear" — 
was  the  result.  Hence  Dryden's  beautiful  allusion  to  the 
Creation,  when,  as  we  said  before.  Music  first  began : 


From  hannony,  from  Heavenly  hsrmaBy, 
This  universal  frame  began. 
When  nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  bead ! 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high. 
Arise !  ye  more  than  dead ! 

Then  hot  and  cold,  and  moist  and  drj, 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 
And  Music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  Heavenly  hsnnoDj, 
This  universal  frame  begsa ; 
From  harmony,  to  harmony. 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 
Music  then,  is  as  old  as  the  universe :  it  is  the  gift  of  i 
beneficent  Creator ;  it  has  been  deep  and  unceannf  asikf 
everlasting  murmuring  of  the  mighty  ocean ;  and  it  will  co§- 
tinue  to  be  unceasing,  as  long  as  the  pare  spirit  d  tk 
perfect  burns  around  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal;  or  a  vuie 
heart  exists,  to  swell  with  holy  adoration,  in  contempi&'ir.| 
the  unfathomable  love  of  his  Co-Eternal  Son ;  and  the  ?ff«« 
to  make  Music,  and  the  power  to  apprehend  it  ^hen  made. 
was  bestowed  upon  man  for  purposes  of  the  hi^ert  kip- 
piness  and  usefulness :  and  however  prastitaicd  it  m 
have  been  by  an  unholy  alliance  with  prafsae  and  lia- 
vious  verse ;  however  degraded  from  its  pure  inlent««*i 
by  a  union  with  histrionic  exhibitions  of  the  l««>t  Ha- 
racter,  its  design  is,  to  elevate,  refine,  and  konwnii*"  tip 
heart ;  nay,  more,  to  move  it  lo  piety,  and  thos  lift  ii  op  Jo 
God.    The  fact  that  it  has  been  used  in  all  sgci  l^  ibe  \> 
tariea  of  pleasure,  and  used  with  such  treoeodooi  ialiiex« 
by  unholy  men  for  unboly  purposes,  is  the  stroagert  m- 
dence,  that  it  was  designed  as  a  powerful  sJixiliaiy  io  c^** 
vating  and  blessing  the  race.    Who  doubts,  that  tkpovtr 
of  Eloquence  was  designed  as  a  mighty  engine  to  raw 
men  to  proper  action?  And  yet,  Eteqaenee  hss  stirred  op 
nations  to  civil  tumult,  and  deluged  whole  «mtri«  n 
fraternal  blood.    Who  doubts,  that  the  gifts  of  Po«y  "^ 
Fancy  were  designed  for  useful  ends?  And  yet  tbcpoetn 
of  Byron,  snd  the  faUl  fascination  of  Bal«r  bate  ow- 
rupted  thousands,  and  doubtless  will  ruin  thoosawb  of  ifr 
mortal  spirits.  Who  doubts,  that  the  power  of  thepifs"  •» 
designed  as  a  lever  lo  raise  the  world  to  a  higher  oonU- 
mosphere  ?  And  yet  the  press,  desecrated  to  »»«^*^f* 
has  sent  forth  its  torrents  of  libelous  filth  and  falsehood; » 
that  in  a  land  like  ours.  It  makes  the  cheek  of  every  Ai»n^ 
can  blush  for  the  honor  of  his  country.    The  fart  i»  ^^_^ 
the  use  of  any  particular  instnimentality,  powerfafly^S^- 
tive  in  promoting  immoral  ends,  instead  of  nsetmi  v 
instant  reprobation  from  good  men,  shoaW  awakes  the  «• 
quiry,  whether  the  same  instrumentality  might  nfltb«e»- 
verted  to  the  accomplishment  of  high  monl  jwrpoirt 
Music  is  adapted,  and  if  adapted,  is  dtnpid  to  pnw* 
noble  and  salutary  ends.    This  would  seem  to  be  er>  ?rx 
from  the  fact,  that  the  propensity  lo  make  ssdappiWJ** 
musical  sounds  is  as  deeply  seated  in  the  hsmss  «»sus- 
tion,  as  any  other.    And  why  thus  implsaiwl.  dt^^ 
benevolent  purposes  on  the  psrt  of  the  Creator   *      ■ 
is  a  power  in  sound,  which,  partly  from  nature,  ana  pa»^? 
from  habit  and  association,  makes  such  pathetic  lapi^; 
sions  on  the  fancy  as  to  delight  even  the  wiM  barttft«3  _ 
It  was  a  forcible  rwmark  of  Blair's,  that  osa  by  «»<«'♦'" 
a  musician ;  and  it  is  no  unmeditated  assertJon  ^^^^. 
there  never  was  an  age  when  it  did  not  *****"  r*     ., 
tion  of  man.    And  it  may  moreover  be  a  curious  ^^^J^ 
any,  who  may  not  before  have  noticed  the  fact ;  tW  i^  ^^ 
during  the  life-time  of    Adam,  the  primogwiwr  e 
race,— that  Juhal,  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  1*^^^^^ 
harp  and  the.  organ,"  carried  on  his  P''**'^''^^' 
professor  of  music  living  in  the  society  of  oar  fa»»  i*"' 
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It  u  well  known  too,  that  no  claas  of  men  figured  more 
largely  in  the  early  history  of  every  nation,  than  their  bards 
and  musicians.  The  natural  taste  for  this  art  is  seen  also 
in  the  absorbed  and' delighted  attention  of  the  infant,  long 
before  it  can  comprehend  speech ;  and  which  instinctively 
prompts  the  mother  to  soothe  her  child  to  rest  by  her  simple 
cradle-Hymn — simple,  but  sweet  as  simple, — and  which 
never  loses  its  charms  even  in  after-life ;  but  mellowed  by 
every  nombenng  year,  comes  over  the  care-worn  heart  of 
manhood,  like  the  Music  of  Ossian — '*  pleasant  but  mournful 
to  the  soul.**  It  is  seen  also  in  the  young  group,  that  col- 
lects around  every  strolling  player  who  infests  our  streets ; 
nay,  the  fact  that  every  trifling  exhibition  must  be  attended 
with  music,  even  if  it  be  ground  out  by  the  revolving  crank 
of  some  German  instrument,  imposingly  styled  an  organ, 
proves,  that  there  is  a  something  in  the  human  breast,  de- 
maoding  the  harmony  of  sound ;  and  it  should  be  the  work 
of  the  philanthropist,  to  seise  upon  this  inborn  passion, 
and  so  control  and  direct  its  movements,  as  to  make  the 
wbole  race  happier,  and  more  dignified  as  moral  beings. 

If  we  may  believe  the  ancients,  Music  was  in  use  long 
before  the  invention  of  letters,  and  was  used  for  the  high- 
est purposes  in  influencing  the  characters  of  mankind.  If 
their  accounts  be  true,  Orpheus,  Apollo  and  Amphion  were 
the  tamers  of  mankind,  the  inventors  of  civil  jurisprudence 
and  domestic  order.  Minos  sang  to  the  lyre  the  laws  he 
gave  to  Crete,  and  Thales,  by  his  inimitable  strains,  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  Spartans  to  receive  the  inflexible 
code  of  Lycurgus,  his  friend  and  associate.  It  was  the 
harp,  which  civilised  the  rude  and  savage  when  taken  in 
war ;  that  reclaimed  the  vicious ;  that  softened  the  manners 
of  the  austere ;  that  dispelled  brooding  melancholy  from  the 
mtDd ;  and  more,  that  drove  the  spirit  of  madness  from  the 
infuriated  maniac.  Doubtless,  much  that  we  receive  from 
this  source  is  the  language  of  exaggeration ;  but  after  allow- 
ing every  thing  that  is  necessary  on  this  ground,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  ruder  days  of  society, 
Music  exerted  an  influence  which  at  the  present  time  is 
utterly  inconceivable ;  for,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  as 
man,  recedes  from  the  simplicity  chsracteristic  of  society 
in  its  infant  atate,  and  becomes  more  perfect  in  philosophy 
snd  arts,  and  with  it  more  cramped  by  the  rigid  spirit  of 
uulitarianism,  he  becomes  less  the  creature  of  feeling ;  and 
instead  of  yielding  altogether  to  those  refining  influences 
which  have  a  tendency  to  improve  the  heart,  he  must  be 
approached  through  the  medium  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  ooore  selfish  principles  of  his  nature.  But  the  history 
of  modem  times,  more  moderate  indeed,  furnishes  us  with 
no  contrary  testimony  with  regard  to  its  influence ;  and  if 
I  were  met  by  a  skeptic  on  the  power  of  Music — and  I  pray 
I  never  may,  remembering  what  the  Poet  hath  said  with 
regard  to  "  the  man,  that  hath  no  music  in  his  soul ;"  for,  it 
is  almost  an  adage  with  us, 

'*  The  motions  of  his  soul  are  dull  as  night, 
**  And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  ; 
"  Let  no  such  man  be  trusted" — 

But,  if  I  were  met  by  such  an  one,  I  would  say,  point  out 
a  single  instance  in  which  men  wish  to  enlist  the  feelings 
of  their  fellows  in  any  enterprise  whatever,  and  do  not 
subaidixe  the  power  of  Music,  and  I  myself  will  become 
a  skeptic.  In  the  worthip  of  the  house  of  God,  it  is  a  most 
powerful  auxiliary  to  influence  the  heart  of  the  worshipper. 
It  soothes  the  feelings,  calls  in  the  thoughts  from  their  un- 
hallowed wanderings,  and  elevates  the  soul  to  a  devotional 
frame.  Who  is  there  that  has  not,  at  times,  had  his  soul 
heated  to  a  glow  of  elevated  fervor,  by  the  solemn  grandeur 
and  organ-peal  of  some  lofty  Anthem?  Who  is  there  who 
ha3  not,  more  than  once,  had  his  spirit  melted  into  deep 
contrition  by  the  touching  patlios  of  some  penitential  hymn  ? 
It  is  here  that  Music  fulfils  its  sacred  design  ;  for,  He  who 


gifted  the  voice  with  softest  melody,  and  gave  man  skill  to 
teach  dead  instruments  to  utter  sounds,  sweet  almost  as 
Angels  use,  and  attuned  the  ear  to  that  delicate  sense  of 
harmony  neoessary  to  ita  adequate  appreciation,  gave  it 
to  him  for  the  dignifying  purposes  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. But,  as  it  regards  things  strictly  secular,  it  is  an 
agent  of  incalculable  power.  It  is  invoked  on  almost  all 
occasions.  The  social  and  the  family  circles  are  indebted 
to  it  for  many  of  their  loveliest  enchantments ;  and  as  an 
elevator  of  the  social  sympathies,  it  has  well  been  said  that 
**  Music  is  the  food  of  Iiove."  It  is  called  in  by  most  of 
our  philanthropic  and  political  combinations  :  We  have  our 
Missionary  Anthems,  our  Temperance  Odes,  innumerable 
Anniversary  Hymns ;  and  some  of  our  readers  will  be  sur- 
prised, when  it  is  stated  that  during  the  late  political  can- 
vass, upwards  of  fifty — perhaps  we  should  say  a  hundred — 
party  songs  of  various  characters  and  descriptions,  were 
prepared  and  scattered  among  the  people.  It  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  the  nntiment  of  these  songs  snd  hymns,  and  not 
the  notes,  that  enlisted  the  heart  and  the  feelings.  But 
this  is  a  mistaken  idea.  Why  then  weave  the  sentiment 
into  verae,  and  send  it  out  associated  with  some  popular 
air  ?  Why  not  appeal  to  popular  feeling  in  plain,  plodding 
prose,  and  in  the  ordinary  tones  of  daily  business  T  Ah !  he 
is  but  a  poor  philosopher  of  human  nature,  who,  after  wit- 
nessing one  of  our  political  meetings,  and  hearing  the  bois- 
terous chorus  of  one  of  these  popular  songs ;  and  seeing 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  mount  higher  and  higher  at  every 
repetition ;  who  can  go  away,  and  say  that  this  enthusiasm 
was  the  creation  of  the  orator  of  the  evening.  No ;  it  is 
the  sentiment  carried  home  to  the  heart,  by  means  of  Music. ' 
Separate  them ;  and  the  former  becomes  passionless.  You 
may  enlighten  the  underetanding,  but  the  feelings  may 
slumber.  Men  have  learned,  that  where  the  heart  is  to  be 
influenced,  and  the  passions  aroused.  Music  has  a  talis- 
manic  power ;  it  is  the  "  open  aeaame"  of  the  heart's  door.  It 
was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  that  led  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  of  Europe  to  say,  **  Let  me  but  make 
the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws."  Give  me  the  power  that  controls  the  affections — 
let  me  keep  the  avenues  to  the  heart,  and  I  care  not  for 
your  profoundest  reasonings,  even  though  it  be  armed  with 
the  **  omnipotence  of  the  law." 

Music,  thus  allied  to  verse,  (and  it  is  argued  that  they 
should  never  be  unsllied ;  for.  Music  and  Poetry  are  twin 
sisters  of  the  same  parent — Passion) ;  we  say  Music,  thus 
allied,  has  a  grand  influence,  by  the  power  of  association 
in  cherishing  an  ardent  love  of  country.  The  Music  of 
our  country,  is  the  Music  we  drink  in  with  the  lullaby  of 
the  cradle.  Our  national  songs  are  the  songs  we  sing  in 
our  boyhood ;  and  thus,  early  graven  on  our  hearts,  are  never 
obliterated  ;  and  when  called  up  in  riper  yean,  sometimes 
awaken  emotions  in  the  soul  too  intense  for  words.  Oh !  I 
have  seen  tear  chasing  tear,  down  the  furrowed  cheek  of 
the  aged  wanderer,  as  he  listened  to  the  song  he  used  to 
hear  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  early  home.  I  have  seen 
the  blood  of  fire  leap  to  the  brow  of  the  white-haired  vete- 
ran, at  the  sound  of  the  patriotic  strain,  which  maddened 
him,  in  youth,  upon  the  field  of  battle.  And  is  not  every 
one  familiar  with  instances  of  a  similar  kind  ?  Go  to  any 
man,  who  is  an  exile  from  his  native  home ;  touch,  within 
his  hearing,  the  notes  of  some  strain  which  was  familiar  to 
his  ear  in  youth,  e'er  he  left  his  father-land — ^If  he  is  not 
dead  to  every  sympathy  of  a  generous  nature,  nature  will 
gush  forth.  Visions,  beautiful  as  the  holy  dreams  of  an 
infant,  will  float  before  his  entranced  senses — a  mother's 
smile,  a  father's  kindness,  the  straw -thatched  cottage,  the 
village-school,  the  green  play -ground,  the  brook  with  its 
grassy  banks,  aye,  and  even  "  the  old  oaken  bucket  that 
hung  by  the  i« ell,"— all,  all  will  come  up,  gilded  with  the 
tints  of  early  joys ;  and  will  spread  before  the  mind's  gase. 
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m  scene,  lovelier  far  than  paioter^s  pencil  hath  ever  imaged 
forth.  What  Irishman  can  bear  his  native  song,  and  not 
love  the  shamrock  and  the  harp  of  his  own  green  isle  ? 
What  Englishman  can  hear  the  sound  of  "  Rule  Britannia  ;*' 
or  what  Frenchman,  that  of  the  Marseilles  Hymn,  and  not 
feel  his  heart  beat  quick  ?  Or,  what  American  can  hear  his 
own  national  air,  homely  in  itself,  but  beautiful  and  power- 
ful in  its  associated  character,  and  not  feel  his  soul  touched 
as  with  the  electric  spark  ?  True,  it  has  nothing  of  gran- 
deur about  it ;  true,  it  was  the  invention  of  the  ridicule  of 
an  enemy  ;  but  our  fathers  conMcrafed  it  to  Freedom ;  and  it 
is  now  holy — it  will  be  cherished  by  their  children  as  a 
jewel  of  bright  worth, — and  its  strains  will  kindle  in  our 
breasts  s  flame  of  patriotism,  which  will  lume  up,  pore 
and  perpetual  as  the  vestal  fire  upon  the  Persian  altar. 

We  remarked,  a  moment  since,  that  the  fact  of  the  power 
of  Music  to  influence  the  hearts,  and  soften  the  manners 
of  men,  was  amply  sustained  by  authenticated  history. 
When  properly  cultivated,  it  has  a  tendency  to  refiine  the 
heart.  One  of  the  Grecian  historians.  Poly  bius,  in  speaking 
of  the  great  difference  observable  in  the  manners  of  two 
neighboring  tribes,  the  Arcadians  and  the  Cynaetheans, 
says,  that  the  former  were  celebrated  for  their  piety,  hu- 
manity and  hospitality ;  whilst  their  neighbors  were  equally 
characterixed  by  their  savage  manners,  wickedness  and 
cruelty ;  and  that  he  could  account  for  this  difference,  only 
by  the  cultivation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  neglect  on  the 
other,  of  that  genuine  and  perfect  Music,  which  is  useful  in 
every  state.  The  Arcadians  taught  their  children  from  in- 
fancy the  sweet  science  of  sound ;  the  people  emulated 
each  other  in  the  perfection  of  its  art ;  and  the  Government 
promoted  it  at  the  public  expense.  And  he  concludes  by 
saying,  that  the  object  was  not  idle  pleasure,  but  that  of 
softening  the  rough  and  stubborn  tempers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  that  the  only  way  by  which  their  savage  neigh- 
bors could  be  brought  to  a  similar  state  of  refinement, 
would  be  to  restore  Music  to  their  country. 

The  inimitable  Scott  has  beautifully  alluded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Troubadours,  the  Minstrels  of  the  age  preced- 
ing the  reformation;  who  were  its  only  cultivators  during  that 
gloomy  period ;  travelling  from  castle  to  castle,  and  from 
camp  to  camp,  and  chanting  their  wild  and  passionate  lays 
upon  the  guitar  and  harp. 

**  As  the  fabled  lute  of  the  Egyptian  Memnon  hailed  the 
advent  of  the  natural  morning,  so  when  the  morning  of  Sci- 
ence dawned  upon  a  lengthened  age,  the  shells  of  the  Trou- 
badours sounded  to  the  impulse  of  its  first  rays."  And 
how  ?  He  continues,  *'by  the  delicate  touches  of  their  songs, 
they  harmonized  the  feelings  of  the  rude  and  illiterate  age; 
soothed  the  austere  features  of  chivalry ;  and  by  increasing 
the  veneration  for  beauty,  brightened  the  devotion  and  chas- 
tity of  love." 

And  here,  by  this  allusion  to  this  race  of  bards,  we  are 
reminded  of  an  incident  we  have  somewhere  read,  which, 
to  our  own  mind,  is  a  happy  illustnUion  of  the  point  we  are 
now  considering.  History  tells  us,  that  Raymond,  Count 
de  Thoulouse,  was  the  patron  of  the  Troubadours !  It  tells 
us  also,  that  he  was  the  protector  of  the  Albigenses,  during 
their  bloody  persecution ;  that  he  threw  around  these  pious 
worshippers  the  arm  of  his  protection,  when  nearly  all 
France  had  risen  to  crush  them,  and  that  this  arm  was  ne- 
ver withdrawn  but  with  his  life !  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  Music  of  these  bards  had  an  influence  in  sof- 
tening and  refining  the  feelings  of  this  noble  lord  ?  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  heart  that  was  enlisted  to  patronize  the  Trou- 
badours, deeply  sympathized  with  the  sorrows  of  a  pious 
and  persecuted  people  ;  and  it  belongs  td  the  imperishable 
part  of  history,  and  to  the  praise  of  Music,  that  their  influ- 
ence was  powerful  in  raising  a  darkened  world  to  the  light 
and  order,  which  has  been  progressive  to  the  present  time. 

To  speak  of  the  power  of  Music  to  arouse  the  feelings. 


after  what  has  been  already  said,  may  seem  almost  super- 
erogatory. But  this  is  peculiarly  the  province  of  Ma- 
sic ;  and  the  facts  which  illustrate  it,  are  interwoven  with 
the  annals  of  almost  every  people ;  but  in  no  part  more  tbaa 
in  the  history  of  their  battles.  Martitd  mtuie  has  ever  brfa 
a  stimulus  to  the  soldier  in  the  hour  of  conflict ;  imppliiof 
him  onward  in  the  furious  fray,  and  nerving  his  soul  to  hi|h 
exploits.  Even  the  untutored  Indian  feels  its  power ;  lai 
when  he  combats  with  his  foe,  he  stirs  his  soul  to  deeds  of 
prowess,  by  the  terrific  yell  of  his  war-«ong ;  rode  indeed  a 
may  be,  but  it  is  in  truth,  the  bold  and  Df»-rous  goshis^  of 
his  untamed  and  untamable  spiriL 

When  William  of  Normandy  invaded  England,  the  ir- 
my  was  headed  by  a  Minstrel,  in  the  employmeit  of  tbe 
Conqueror.  He  had  before  inspired  the  aoldiezB  with  kis 
strains.  As  the  fight  commenced,  he  led  on  the  men,  u>ii- 
sing  them  with  feats  of  daring,  to  inspire  them  with  dmot- 
less  intrepidity ;  and  then  poured  forth  the  war-aosi  of 
Roland,  their  ancient  leader.  The  effect,  we  are  told,  was 
electri(»al;  the  whole  army  caught  the  spirit  of  their  leader, 
and,  borne  onward  by  its  infuriating  influence,  rolled  upon 
the  foe.  Who  can  tell  the  influence  of  that  atrain?  Bat 
for  TailUfer,  the  first  William  might  never  have  woo  the 
proud  title  of  "  ike  Cfnupuror  ;"  but  for  that  Minstrers  soo^ 
the  memorable  field  of  Hastings  had  not  been  woo;  aye, 
and  the  whole  record  of  English  history  bad  chsngcd  itf 
hue  ! 

The  legends  of  early  Spain  are  replete  with  incidests  of 
equal  interest  and  point.  But  we  have  already  tengtbeoed 
our  remarks  too  much  to  even  think  of  enumerating  then. 
It  *  was  the  war-song  of  the  Cid^^  that  carried  the  vicion- 
ous  standard  oC  Castile  and  Arragon  upcm  the  tide  of  ba:- 
tie — ^this,  that  reared  the  blood-red  cross,  where  the  cresooit 
had  floated  in  sullen  triumph  for  more  thaa  six  hsivhed 
yeaxs^tt  was  this,  that  rolled  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  aloe^ 
the  wild  Sierraa  and  mountain  cliff8,-where  ubx^oSl  had  beea 
heard  but  the  cry  of  Allah  and  his  Prc^iheC. 

Napoleon,  confessedly  the  most  consummate  oonoasder 
that  ever  lifted  sword,  and  who,  by  his  tactics,  out-feacn*- 
led  all  Europe,  had  a  strict  regard  to  the  pieces  of  Music 
which  wero  played  among  the  soldiery  on  particular  oen- 
sions.  Certain  tunes  were  at  times  prohibited ;  otbera 
used  only  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  ochen  aniiu 
reserved  for  the  final  charge — ^retained,  perhaps,  only  U  be 
let  loose  with  the  reserve  corps  ;  and  it  is  slated  that,  is 
making  the  famous  passage  of  the  Alps,  under  ciieoaisiu- 
ces  the  most  appalling  and  dreadful ;  if  the  soldiers,  st  ssy 
time  hesitated  in  their  march,  he  ordered  the  bogtei  to 
sound  their  liveliest  notes ;  and  if  the  obstacle  was  so  ^rax 
as  to  bring  them  to  a  dead  halt,  the  whole  band  was  ordfred 
to  peal  forth  the  charge  to  battle ;  which  never  faded  to  bear 
them  over  the  most  formidable  difficulties.  Every  individ- 
ual has  doubtless  heard  of  the  influence  of  '*  Home  Uvsk" 
on  the  Swiss  soldiers,  so  touchingly  alluded  to  by  the  Port 

The  intrepid  Swiss  that  gtiards  a  foreign  shore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain-cliflb  no  smnw  ; 
If  chance,  he  hears  the  song  so  sweetly  wild. 
Which,  on  those  cliffs  his  infant  hours  beguiled. 
Melts  at  the  long  lost  s<»nes  that  round  him  rise, 
And  sinks  a  Martyr  to  repentant  sighs. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Swiss  airs,  known  under  the  ^oeni 
name  of  *'  Ranz  dee  Vache*,^  sometimes  excited  thesoldieit 
to  such  an  agony  of  feeling,  as  to  bring  on  a  aaelanrbol;.  ^ 
deep,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  until  they  again  KmnI 
amid  their  mountain-homes. 

These  references  to  the  power  of  Martial  Music,  will  lje 
regarded  merely  as  illustrative.  May  the  time  sooa  atfot^ 
when  its  influence  in  such  a  cause  shall  no  longer  be  need- 
ed ;  when  war,  and  with  it  the  war-<7y,  may  no  wa^  l< 
heard,  and  Music  may  be  confined  to  its  legitimais  «se-4o 
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eoften,  refine  uid  elevate  the  heart.  It  seema  almost  like 
ncnlef  e.  to  aae  this  Heavenly  Art  for  purposes  so  dark  and 
earthly  ;  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  to 
«peak  of  other  uses.  If  Music  hath  power  to  stir  the  soul  to 
frpflzy,  it  bath  power  also  to  lull  it  into  delii{htful  peace,  and 
bush  all  the  billows  of  its  fluctuating  passions.  There  are 
strains,  which  seem  to  have  the  power  to  **  take  the  priaon*d 
soul,  and  lap  it  in  Elysium."  There  are  tones  which  come 
over  the  troubled  spirit,  like  that  which  soothed  the  mood 
of  Saul.  It  can  truly,  especially  if  '*  married"  to  sacred 
uvd  immortal  song, 

**  Minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 
Pluck  up  deep-rooted  sorrow ; 
And  rase  long-graven  grief. 
From  oat  the  troubled  memory." 

How  of^en  has  the  mourner's  heart  been  soothed  after  the 
paroxyim  of  passionate  and  stormy  grief,  by  a  few  concor- 
dant notes  ?  I  hare  seen  the  tear-drop  gush  to  the  eye  of 
the  bereft,  at  the  first  notes  of  that  lovely  lyric  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans,  "  Bird  of  the  Spirit  Land ;"  but  ere  the  notes  have 
died  away,  the  tear  has  returned  to  its  fount,  and  the  sola- 
ced heart  has  been  lifted  nearer  to  that  better  land  of  the 
departed  and  the  loved.  How  often,  too,  has  this  influence 
befD  seen,  at  the  sound  of  some,  perhaps,  more  pious 
Hjmn,  teaching  the  disconsolate  under  the  darkest  afflic- 
UoD,  that  "Earth  hath  no  sorrows  that  Heaven  cannot  core." 

Music  hath  power  also  to  soothe  the  soul,  even  in  the 
period  of  its  earthly  dissolution — when  the  uncaged  spirit 
18  about  to  wing  its  way  to  immortality.  How  often  has 
the  Toice  of  Music  filled  with  its  gentle  cadence  the  chamber 
of  death,  and  soothed  the  dying  in  that  awful  hour!  How  often 
has  the  sufferer,  erven  when  the  spirit  seemed  to  be  hovering, 
and  ready  to  join  the  Anthems  of  the  Skies,  found  peace  and 
solace,  in  mingling  his  faint  breath  in  the  Hymn  of  praise  ? 
Kk,  and  how  often  has  the  spirit  parted^  and  mingled  in  the 
QoeDding  song  of  the  beatified !  The  ransomed  soul,  borne 
up,  as  it  were,  upon  the  very  breath  of  Holy  Song ! 

And  here  I  cannot  help  again  referring  to  the  favorite 
authoress  just  alluded  to.  Her  verses  entitled  "  Music  in  a 
Room  of  Sickness,"  are  inimitably  sweet — 

Oh,  bring  thy  harp. 

Sister !  a  gentle  heaviness  at  last 

Has  touched  my  eyelids ;  sing  to  me,  and  sleep 

Will  come  again. 

*        «        *        *        « 

Sing  me  that  antique  strain,  which  once  I  deemed 

Almost  too  sternly  simple,  too  austere 

In  its  grave  majesty !  I  love  it  now  ; 

Novo  it  seems  fraught  with  holiest  power,  to  hush 

AH  billows  of  the  soul,  e'en  like  the  voice 

That  said  of  old—"  he  still."    Sing  me  that  strain, 

*•  The  Saviow*a  dying  hour:^ 

Ah !  it  was  Music  like  this,  *'  the  Saviour's  dying  hour," 
vhich  soothed  the  Martyr  at  the  stake.  Can  it  be  believed  ? 
Yea,  there  have  been  those  who  could  praise  God,  even  in 
the  flames.  The  Martyr's  sweet  and  solemn  breathing  strain 
haagoneup,untremttlousand  clear— clear,  and  full,  aqd  tri- 
omphsnt,  as  the  Victor's  shout  on  the  won  field  T 

But  I  must  beg  the  reader's  pardon,  and  hasten  to  my 
fenaU.  Such  haih  been,  and  such  is  still  the  power  of 
Musir.  Suclv  hath  been,  and  such  is  still  the  power  of 
earthljf  Music.  What  then  will  be  the  Music  of  Heaven? 
Music  here  possesses  power,  proportionate  to  the  perfec- 
tion in  itself  and  the  delicate  and  perfect  sensibility  of  the 
percipient.  There  are  some  men,  in  whose  spirit  the  sweet- 
est and  most  melting  notes  awaken  no  kindred  chord — 
there  is  no  sensibility  in  the  percipient.  There  are  again 
ears,  so  delicately  attuned  to  the  sweet  harmony  of  sound, 
that  the  slightest  deviation  grates  upon  the  nerves  harsh 
diacord.    Both  of  these  things  prevent  Music  from  exerting 


its  full  influence.  Few  of  us  have  that  nice  sensibility,  that 
power  to  spiritualize  sound,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion,) which  enables  us  to  enjoy  its  moat  exquisite  delights; 
and  those,  who  have  so  cultivated  the  ear  and  the  heart,  as 
to  detect  the  slightest  improprieties  in  musical  execution, 
but  seldom  hear  such  Music  as  unites  every  perfection. 
All  earthly  things  are  imperfect'--all  heavenly  things  are 
perfect.  All  earthly  Music,  has  its  share  ci  discord— all 
heavenly  Music,  is  unbroken  harmony.  Here,  numerous 
trifles  are  ever  occurring,  to  mar  the  beauty  of  almost 
every  performance.  A  slight  cold  may  take  away  the  liquid 
clearness  of  the  voice ;  the  air  itself  is  too  close  or  too 
heavy,  properly  to  convey  the  sotind;  the  place  in  which  tho 
performance  is  carried  on,  is  not  the  nuMt  suitable  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  effect;  or,  even  the  position  the  hearer  occu- 
pies, may  be  unfavorable  to  catch  the  sound  ;  one  voice  is 
a  little  to  harsh,  another  too  shrill ;  one  too  loud,  and  another 
too  soft ;  here  a  single  note  may  occur  improperly,  there  a 
suitable  pause  was  omitted;  here  one  is  too  hurried,  (there 
is  something  certainly  very  unmusical  about  this  paragraph, 
but  remember,  gentle  reader,  I  am  on  Musical  imperfectums 
now,)  there  again  another  lags  and  drawls ;  and  still  more 
frequently  is  there  a  want  of  proper  conception  of,  and  en- 
tering into,  the  spirit  of  the  strain ;  a  proper  ideiUification 
of  the  soul  of  the  performer,  with  the  soul  of  the  piece. 
But  thtre ;  there  will  be  no  discordant  tones,  no  harsh  breath 
to  disturb  the  sweetness  of  the  strains,  that  warble  from 
immortal  tongues ;  not  one  jarring  note,  heard  even  by  the 
perfect  ear  of  God  himself.  Every  voice,  responsive  to  the 
full  heart,  will  break  forth  in  moring  accents  ;  not  with  the 
mechanism  so  often  characteristic  of  earthly  Music ;  but 
the  heart,  ikt  spirit  breathing  through,  in  every  syllable. 
Now,  all  Heaven  resounds  with  the  loud  Anthem ;  loud  as 
the  uplifted  voice  of  many  waters,  but  "  sweet  as  the  Mu- 
sic of  the  chiming  spheres,  by  God's  own  finger  touched  to 
harmony ;" — all,  aU  vieing  in  the  blissful  employment ;  not 
one  voice  silent ;  not  one  string,  from  Gabriel's  to  the  infant 
cherub's,  left  untouched;  and  the  high  dome  of  the  '*G<dden 
City"  echoes  with  the  pealing  hallelujah.  And  now,  a  gen- 
tler strain — now,  it  moves  in  soft  and  tender  citdence,  trem- 
bling on  the  evening  air;  or  floats  in  gently  undulating  waves, 
along  the  Waters  of  the  River  of  Life,  which  flows  fast  by 
the  Oracle  of  God  ! 

How  transporting  the  thought !  I  sometimes  think,  if  this 
were  all  of  Heaven,  it  were  enough  to  lure  us  up  there. 
To  hear,  and  join  in  the  song  of  the  ransomed ;  of  those  who 
walk  in  white  robes,  emblems  of  their  virgin  purity — a  song, 
already  begun,  it  may  be,  by  our  own  loved  ones — ah,  too 
fondly  loved — and  whose  witching  tones  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Empyrean,  e'er  they  left  this 
lower  world,  and  thus  wrapt  us  in  its  trance.  List !  I  hear 
one  voicst  hardly  more  sweet  than  when  it  sang  to  me  on 
earth ;  but  yet  more  soft,  more  purified :  it  comes  down  like 
the  quivering  ray  of  yon  pale  star,  or  dies  along  like  the 
notes  of  yon  distant  flute  upon  the  sleeping  waters — but  now 
sgain,  it  is  lost  in  the  universal  song,  Uie  outbursting  praise 
of  transported  spirits !  Oh !  who  is  there  that  is  at  all  alive 
to  sacred  harmony,  who  longs  not  for  a  place  amid  Heaven's 
Choir?  Who  is  there,  whose  heart  has  one  string  to  vibrate 
with  pious  emotion,  who  cannot  exclaim  with  the  devoted 
and  spiritual  Do  Fleury, 

Ye  Angels,  who  stand  round  the  throne. 

And  view  my  Immanuel's  face. 

In  rapturous  songs  make  him  known ; 

Tune,  tune  your  soft  harps  to  his  praise. 

Oh,  when  will  the  perioa  sppear. 

When  I  shall  unite  in  your  song .' 

I'm  weary  of  lingering  here. 

And  I  to  your  Saviour  belong : 

I  want,  oh  I  want  to  be  there. 

Where  sorrow  and  sin  bid  adieu : 

I  want  to  be  one  of  your  choir. 

And  tune  my  sweet  harp  to  his  ptaise.  M. 
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HOME  REVISITED. 

It  is  there!  It  is  there  !  I  can  see  the  glance 
Of  the  sparkling  waves  in  their  onward  dance ; 
And  the  waters  are  singing  the  joyous  tone, 
Remembered  so  well  through  years  that  have  flown : 
And  the  shadowy  glade,  whence  the  merry  shout, 
Of  my  childhood's  mirth,  has  so  oft  rung  out, 
I  behold  it  again  and  the  waving  treea, 
As  they  gently  toss  in  the  sportive  breeze. 

There,  the  woodlands  wave,  in  whose  verdant  mase 
I  have  wandered  so  oft  through  the  summer  days. 
Plucking  the  flowers  from  each  bank  and  dell. 
Or  stooping  to  drink  from  the  spring's  bright  well. 
I  am  home  once  more !  Oh  that  heart-cherished  word ! 
*Twa8  never  forgotten,  though  rarely  heard ; 
Oh,  mother !  Tve  come  to  the  cottage  door 
Of  my  much-loved  home,  to  depart  no  more. 
Baltimore,  Md,  valkbia. 


WEALTH. 


However  mankind  may  differ  in  their  tastes  and 
dispositions ;  yet,  each  one  has  an  ideality  of  hap- 
piness, which  lyeth  round  wealth  as  a  centre. 

Williamsburg,  Va.  G. 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 

THE  YOUNG  LADY'S  FRIEND.  . 

BY  ▲  LADY. 

Mrs.  John  Farrar,  of  New- York,  is  the  writer 
of  a  volume  bearing  the  above  title:  and  never 
was  a  title  better  deserved.  Its  350  or  400  pages, 
teem  with  inestimable  hints  for  the  creation  and 
forming  of  woman's  character.  The  fair  anther 
seems  deeply  imbued  with  that  large,  healthful 
eonmionsense,  which  gives  Miss  Edgeworth  her 
preeminence  over  all  other  female  writers  of  this 
age;  along  with  a  yexj  sufficient  portion  of  the 
piety,  that  marks  Haimah  More.  This  combiaa^ 
tion  is  almost  our  beau  ideal  of  female  excellence. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  long-cherished  opinions,  that 
of  all  human  compositions,  by  any  single  author, 
the  Talcs,  Essays,  and  most  of  the  Novels  of  Ma^ 
ria  Edgeworth,  are  best  suited  to  make  useful, 
good,  and  orbat  men  and  women;  and  that  in 
choosing  a  wife,  or  a  husband,  no  question  half  so 
pregnant  with  valuable  meaning  can  be  asked, 
as — "  Is  she  an  Edgeworthia^  girl  1"  or,  "  Is  he 
an  Edgeworthian  man?"  That  epithet  compre- 
hends a  host  of  good  qualities,  which  it  would  re- 
quire much  circumlocution,  and  perhaps  more  than 
one  page,  to  express  in  precise  words.  John  Ran- 
dolph's pile  of  eulogy  upon  our  favorite,  we  would 
fain  keep  forever  present  to  every  American  mind: — 
"delightful,  ingenious,  charming,  sensible,  witty,  in- 
imitable, though  not  unimitated  Miss  EdgeworUi" — 
said  he,  in  one  of  his  most  powerful  and  most  ec- 
centric speeches. 


Now,  a  book  which  is  calculated  to  aid  in  making 
Edgeworthian  men  and  women,  must  be  a  good 
book :  and  such  is  Mrs.  Farrar^s. 

We  cannot  make  extracts :  they  are  uot  nee<ied, 
if  the  reader  will  give  a  little  credence  to  oar  opi- 
nion, and  glance  over  the  truly  expressive  heada 
of  the  chapters,  which  we  subjoin : 

1 .  ImproTement  of  Time. 

2.  Domestic  Economy. 

3.  Naising  the  sick. 

4.  BehaTior  of  the  sick. 

5.  Dbsss.  t 

6.  Means  of  preserriog  health  [embracing  tbear  •ob- 
jects— Combe's  Physiology — airaetuie  of  the  skin— uMe«- 
sible  persptration— CLBAHUNBss^-bathing— flNitiuI  dcp«o- 
dence  of  the  skin  and  lungs — kxbbcisb— ookl  exirvsL- 
ties— digestion — food — drink-^aafw^  th»  heat  medtamt— 
Tight  lacing.] 

7.  Behavior  to  parents  and  their  friends. 

8.  Conduct  to  teachers. 

9.  The  relation  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

10.  Treatment  of  domestics  and  workwooso. 

11.  Female  companionship. 

12.  Behavior  to  gentlemen. 

13.  Conduct  at  public  placea. 

14.  Dinner  parties. 

15.  Evening  parties. 

16.  Conversation. 

17.  Visiu. 

16.  Travelling. 
19.  Mental  culture. 

Attractive  subjects,  these :  and  attraetivelT  do*^ 
the  author  discuss  them.  We  shall  consider  ocr- 
selves  as  having  done  the  country  a  servi'^e,  br 
every  reader  we  procure  for  her  work. 

If  any  chapters  can  be  singled  out  as  more  valo- 
able  than  the  rest,  we  would  specify  those  opoa 
Dress,  and  upon  the  Means  of  preserving  H^dth 
Mrs.  Farrar  is  a  decided  advocate  for  much  exer- 
cise, taken  rather  in  the  form  of  useful  work  tksji 
in  mere  walking  or  jumping;  though  ^e  prefers 
these,  and  active  sports  of  all  kinds,  to  slothful  m- 
action.  Her  thoughts  upon  the  kind  and  qoaont^ 
of  food  are  extremely  judicious ;  and  there  is  ibe 
soundest  dietetic  truth  in  her  recommeDdatioo.  ui 
drink  no  water  or  other  liquid  shortly  before  tay 
meal,  and  very  little  indeed — not  exceeding  <^* 
tea-cup  full — at  a  meal.  So  there  is,  in  b6r  (ii^ 
suasion  from  liquids  while  digestioa  is  goin£  «a< 
and  at  all  other  times.  She  bears  unequivocal  ad 
strong  testimony  against  tight  lacing.       G.  T. 


DR.  RUSCHENBERGER'S  NEW  WORt 
FxKST  Book  op  Natural  Histoit,  prepared  for  ifa<  * 

of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  W.  8.  W.  RpscHiXBiifiK- 

Surgeon  U.S.  Navy,  &C,  Philadelphia:  Turner  &  Fiibf 

1841. 

A  neat  little  volume,  illustrated  with  noflKron  ntn- 
vings.  The  style  is  plain  and  unaffected ;  the  eip}>M-K'* 
clear  and  comprehensive.  Such  a  work  is  much  s^^'  i 
among  the  text  books  of  oar  ScWools  and  Cofleges.-'oo^ 
male  or  female,  should  be  withont  it.  We  beaitily  reoxf 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  for  it  it  oaf '^ 
the  most  valuable  acquisitions  of  the  dsy  to  the  cauiotj'sr 
ot  school-books. 


1841.] 
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THE  AMBITIENSE:  A  SKETCH. 

BY  MISS  JANE  T.  LOMAX. 

**Dc  toutes  les  riantes  imaginations  de  ma  jeunesse,  rien 
h*a  ink  vrai — que  i'amour!" 

I. 
^  It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  re- 
gret, my  fair  young  friend,  that  I  recall  the  con- 
teots  of  your  letter  ;  with  pleasure,  for  they  tell 
me  the  separation  of  several  years,  has  not  di- 
minished your  confidence  in  my  sympathy,  and 
with  many  regrets  awakened  by  the  tone  of  lan- 
guor in  which  you  write.  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
expect  from  you  now,  the  same  thoughtless  ardor 
which  distinguished  your  character  when  we  parted, 
and  the  time  I  have  spent  abroad,  must,  in  strength- 
ening your  mind,  have  taken  somewhat  from  its 
baoyaocy  and  its  glee.  I  left  you,  a  gay,  enthusi- 
astic girl,  scarcely  beyond  the  threshold  of  child- 
hood, yet  fervent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
eager  in  the  wish  for  praise,  and  with  that  firm 
confidence  in  yourself,  without  which,  there  is  no 
success  in  the  world.  If  with  these  qualities,  was 
mingled  something  of  haughtiness,  if  pride  occa- 
sionally exercised  too  strong  a  mastery,  and  if 
undisguised  contempt  for  whatever  seemed  to  you 
mean  and  ignoble,  often  swayed  you  more  power- 
fully than  prudence  could  have  wished,  I  regarded 
these  faults,  as  in  a  manner,  the  essential  accompa- 
niments of  gifts  like  yours.  I  trusted  to  time  for 
their  correction,  and  I  believed  they  would  be 
taught  control  by  that  spirit  of  policy,  which  com- 
munion with  society  sheds  upon  all.  I  saw,  that 
though  lofty  io  mind,  and  prone  to  rebel  against  all 
that  shackled  your  peculiar  views,  your  heart  was 
a  very  woman^s  still,  and  I  believed  your  own  gene- 
rous-feelings  would  prove  your  surest  guide.  My 
suppositions  were  both  right  and  wrong.  When  I 
again  met  you,  before  my  departure,  five  years  ago, 
I  found  you  in  many  respects,  what  I  had  antici- 
pated. You  had  lost,  it  is  true,  much  of  the  free 
eagerness  of  childhood,  but  your  high  reverence,, 
for  the  great  and  good,  had  grown  stronger,  in 
changing  from  an  impulse  to  a  principle,  and  you 
had  learned  to  veil  with  graceful  polish,  that  scorn, 
once  too  ready  to  come  forth.  In  our  early  youth, 
we  are  apt  to  think  all  concealment  is  hypocrisy  ; 
but  as  we  grow  older,  and  its  necessity  becomes 
apparent,  our  self-love  gives  it  a  gentler  and  more 
fiatteriog  name.  This  period  of  lenient  judgment, 
was  with  you  at  our  last  meeting,  and  when  I 
marked  the  influence  your  intellect  half  uncon- 
sciously exerted  over  the  giddy  and  frivolous  around 
you,  I  had  an  earnest  conviction  your  lot  would  be 
proud,  and  felt  an  interest  warm,  and  true  as  a  pa- 
rentis, in  the  child  of  one,  who  was  the  dearest 
friend  of  my  boyhaj>d.  You  had  all  that  exalted 
sentiment  which  characterized  your  father's  youth, 
and  much  also,  of  that  undefined,  restless,  and  un- 
reasonable ambition  that  darkened  his  later  life. 
Forgive  me,  Florence,  if  I  carry  too  far,  the  privi- 


lege and  the  tenderness  of  an  old  friend,  but  I 
tremble  for  your  happiness,  when  I  see  the  already 
dawning  result  of  the  vague  wishes  you  have  cher- 
ished. Were  your  powers  less  conspicuous,  I 
should  spare  you  my  warnings^  but  you  are  gifted 
with  rare  endowments,  and  they  must  color  your 
destiny  for  weal  or  for  wo.  I  have  lived  too  long  in 
the  world  not  to  know  how  dangerous  is  the  pos- 
session of  such  talent  to  one  debarred  by  her  so- 
cial position  from  exercising  her  intellect  in  the 
more  extended  and  exciting  careers  of  greatness. 
In  a  woman,  to  be  dififerently  constituted  from  the 
many,  is  in  itself  a  misfortune,  and  there  are  few 
things  more  difficult  for  society  at  large,  to  forgive, 
than  the  mental  superiority  to  whose  rule  it  cannot 
but  submit.  The  very  consciousness  too,  of  pos- 
sessing' this,  takes  away  a  portion  of  our  interest 
in  the  generality  of  those  around  us,  and  we  are 
prone  to  be  painfully  alive  to  the  want  of  sympa- 
thy in  our  common  companions.  This  lack  of  con- 
geniality, felt  at  times  by  all,  presses  constantly 
and  heavily  on  those,  who  have  the  sensitiveness 
of  undirected  genius.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
you,  Florence,  to  hear  words  like  these  from  one 
whose  ambition  has  been  so  ardent  and  so  fortunate 
as  mine  ;  but  the  gaining  of  reward,  has  shown  me 
how  worthless  it  is  at  the  best,  and  I  grieve  to  see 
you  pining  for  a  success  so  tempting,  yet  so  unsa- 
tisfying. Far  be  it  from  me,  my  young  friend,  to 
still  one  throb  of  your  proud  aspirations,  to  crush 
one  sign  of  the  might  that  is  slumbering  in  your 
soul.  I  would  but  have  you  pause  ere  you  sacri- 
fice too  much  to  pride,  and  yield  too  entirely  to  the 
tempter.  In  a  man,  I  would  foster  every  indica- 
tion of  ambition,  till  it  should  become  the  ruling 
passion,  the  guiding  star  of  his  life ;  for  you,  its 
encouragement  is  a  barrier  to  all  tranquil  happiness ; 
and  even  its  prizes  cannot  atone  to  you,  for.  the 
lovelier  joys  you  must  relinquish.  Something  of 
that  restless  weariness  which  always  follows  vague 
aspirings,  your  letter  betrays,  has  already  been 
yours.  I  could  almost  smUe  at  the  folly  of  your 
unfounded  repinings,  but  I  know  this  lassitude  to 
one  like  you,  is  a  treacherous  thing,  and  I  fear  for 
your  peace,  when  you  bend  to  its  influence.  I 
grieve,  Florence,  to  find  your  fair  dreams  so  soon 
disappearing,  and  your  gifts  thus  preying  on  your- 
self. You  say  you  are  weary,  dispirited,  heartsick ; 
you,  with  beauty,  grace  and  intellect,  combining  to 
brighten  your  existence.  This  ennui  is  unworthy 
of  your  powers,'  and  ruinous  to  your  future  tran- 
quillity. You  ask  too  much  from  the  world,  my 
friend,  in  demanding  happiness ;  more,  far  more, 
than  it  can  bestow.  In  the  heart,  not  in  the  mind, 
dwells  the  spring  of  real  enjoyment;  and  you 
cannot  be  blest,  until  aflfection  is  more  to  you  than 
praise.  You  cannot  exist  in  the  nothingness,  how- 
ever brilliant,  of  vanity  and  fashion ;  to  a  charac- 
ter like  yours,  there  must  be  a  decided  object  in 
life,  and  your  sources  of  excitement  are  few,  be- 
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cause  trifles  have  ceased  to  excite  you.  When 
the  praises  of  society  have  lost  their  charm,  and 
admiration  palls  upon  the  ear,  a  woman  *s  sole  re- 
maining earthly  solace,  is  love— and  of  that,  you 
speak  scornfully,  bitterly.  Dear  Florence,  you  are 
wrong,  fearfully  wrong  1  Be  true  to  your  gentler 
nature :  leave  the  stern  paths  of  fame,  for  man  to 
follow ;  and  let  yours  be  a  wiser  choice.  Bestow 
on  the  heart  something  of  the  culture  you  lavish 
on  the  intellect ;  and  the  genius  now  wasted  in  vain 
desires,  will  be  a  blessing  and  a  comfort.  Curb 
the  wild  feelings,  all  too  proud  and  bitter  for  your 
youth  and  sex;  and  the  ambition  to  be  applauded  by 
the  many,  will  soothe,  when  it  changes  into  a 
yearning  to  be  loved  by  the  one," 

There  were  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  and 
graceful  lady  to  whom  these  lines  were  addressed ; 
as  she  finished  the  letter  of  her  father^s  friend, 
tears  wrung  from  a  high  heart,  warring  with  its 
softer  and  better  nature.  Experience  had  come 
to  her  prematurely,  and  the  cup  of  flattery  had 
been  proffered  so  readily,  that  it  soon  ceased  to  at- 
tract or  to  gratify.  Florence  was  too  refined  to  be 
long  interested  by  common  pleasures ;  and  though 
dependent  for  enjoyment  on  constant  and  exciting 
occupation,  she  found  it  no  longer  in  the  idle  re- 
sources, to  which  she  had  resorted.  There  must 
be  credulity,  or  praise  cannot  satisfy,  and  she  had 
none.  With  that  quick  knowledge  of  character, 
and  ready  conception  of  hidden  motives  which  often 
accompany  genius,  giving  intuitively  to  youth 
something  of  the  sad  wisdom  of  age,  she  was  not 
deceived  by  the  professions  and  commendations, 
offered  by  the  trivial  around  her.  The  pining  for 
admiration,  ever  strong  in  an  ambitious  disposition, 
was  in  her.  all  powerful,  but  it  was  a  desire  for 
better  applause  than  the  frivolous  could  give — a 
ceaseless  longing  for  a  reward  undefined,  and  per- 
haps unattainable.  Florence  had  scarcely  past 
the  spring-time  of  womanhood,  yet  the  illusions 
which  make  girlhood  beautiful  had,  one  by  one, 
faded  away.  Powerfiil  in  the  magic  of  grace  and 
genius,  surrounded  by  the  homage  of  society,  ^^  fol- 
lowed, flattered,  sought  and  sued,"  she  was  not 
happy.  There  lived  in  her  heart  a  quenchless 
thirst  for — she  knew  not  what,  a  feverish,  visionary 
aspiration,  the  "love  of  the  moth  for  the  star." 
Too  proud  to  neglect  even  those  sources  of  appro- 
val which  in  secret  she  despised,  she  played  her 
part  in  the  world  with  the  politic  skill,  which  no 
warmth  of  feeling  could  tempt  her  to  forget.  Ever 
graceful,  self-relying,  self-possessed,  she  had  learn- 
ed to  seem  the  promoter  of  others  wishes,  while 
in  truth,  she  employed  them  to  forward  her  own. 
She  was  always  forsaking  the  joys  of  the  present, 
for  uncertain  ones  in  the  hereafter ;  and  in  the  soli- 
tude of  her  thoughts  there  was  no  peace.  She 
passed  unheeding,  the  green  by-lanes  of  daily  life, 
with  their  pure  and  placid  pleasures,  to  pursue  the 
rough,  mountain  road  guiding  to  the  temple  of 


applause,  and  then,  with  a  common  weakness,  U- 
mented,  not  her  choice,  but  its  conseqaeoces,  at- 
tributing to  a  harsh  destiny,  the  disappointmenti 
her  own  will  had  created.  Years  are  DOt  tbe  sole 
givers  of  experience  ;  there  are  dispositioDs  which 
circumstances  mould  better  than  time,  and  minds 
on  which  events  and  emotions  seemingly  ooimpor- 
tant,  will  imprint  traces  never  to  be  obliterated,  for 
good  or  evil.  There  comes  to  all  eathosiaBUc 
temperaments,  a  season  of  realization,  little  nnder- 
stood,  yet  enduring  in  its  influences ;  a  period  when 
our  wilder  hopes  grow  dim,  when  oar  first  oatesied 
desires  lose  their  charm,  and  wither  in  the  beaitt 
where  they  had  sprung.  Firmer  and  wiser  wishes, 
replace  them  in  time,  but  for  awhile,  there  is  a  void 
left  in  life.  The  impulses  once  wild  aod  ferreit, 
become  depressed  and  spiritless;  the  thooghis 
which  spumed  submission,  kneel  at  human  shrines ; 
and  expectations  whose  wings  were  radiant  as  tbe 
rainbow,  and  whose  flight  was  ever  to  the  skies, 
droop  with  stained  and  broken  pinions,  and  lie  dovi 
on  the  earth,  to  die.  With  Florence,  this  eta  bad 
dawned,  and  the  bounding  enthusiasm  of  her  girl- 
hood was  succeeded  by  lassitude  and  ^nnui, 

II. 
It  was  a  soft  Summer  afternoon,  and  Floresee, 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman,  slowly  drew  near  an 
old  moss-grown  ruin,  which  was  the  object  of  their 
ride.  To  her,  there  was  nothing  particnlsrlj  at- 
tractive in  the  view  of  half-faUen  walls  diapened 
with  ivy,  though  tradition  threw  a  chann  aroood 
them,  and  age  and  mystery  united  to  weare  their 
magic  spell.  Florence  had  little  sympathT,  sod 
some  contempt,  for  what  was  merely  imagioatiTe, 
she  worshipped  only  what  was  real,  or  distinguish- 
ed. She  had  visited  the  place  at  her  compsnios't 
wish,  because,  having  never  been  there,  it  hsd  the 
recommendation  of  novelty,  and  any  change  was 
agreeable  to  her  now,  that  served  to  distract  her 
thoughts.  Too  worldly  for  romance,  and  too  skep- 
tical for  sentiment,  she  looked  half  scomlaDj  o& 
ideal  pleasures,  and  cared  not  for  the  sweet,  tboogh 
undefined  associations,  which  to  as  imsginatiTe 
disposition,  twine  like  tendrils,  aroand  all  that  t> 
purest  and  loveliest  in  the  outer  world.  Soioe  tvo 
or  three  years  previous,  she  would  hare  ex|ien- 
enced  something  of  these,  on  gasing  at  the  reie- 
Table  pile  they  approached,  but  she  had  reached 
that  sad  time  when  the  illusions  of  faoej  cease  u 
deceive,  and  trifles  cannot  exhilarate.  Bat  ho 
companion  was  handsome  and  somewhat  of  an  ^' 
thusiast  in  roaiance,  and  Florence  could  seem  sea- 
timental  when  policy  required  it  She  hsteaed 
very  graciously  to  the  gentleman^s  recital  of  l^ 
gends  connected  with  the  spot,  aod  even  quoted 
poetry  with  well  assumed  animation.  Roreoce 
could  affect  very  gracefully  now,  and  was  not  qoit« 
as  sincere  as  she  had  been.  She  dismouated  at 
her  friend's  request,  and  rambled  about  the  min. 
while  he  related  many  a  wild  story  o(  the  oWes 
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time.  Perhaps  she  felt  at  last,  the  interest  feigned 
at  first,  for  the  speaker's  voice  was  low  and  musi- 
cal ;  and  his  gaze  so  earnest  and  admiring,  was 
fixed  on  her. 

"  What  a  memory  you  must  have,  Herman !'' 
she  said,  as  he  concluded  one  of  the  *ower  true* 
lore  stories,  that  seemed  to  harmonize  with  his 
mood.  **  I  can  recollect  histories  of  glorious  tri- 
umphs and  proud  rewards,  but  these  tales  of  lowli- 
ness and  sentiment  pass  by  me  and  leave  no  trace.'' 
"  And  yet,"  was  the  reply,  "  it  is  to  such,  that 
the  past  owes  its  sweetest  poetry,  and  they  speak 
to  us  of  the  bright  stores  of  happiness,  dwelling  in 
daily  life.  Heroic  deeds  are  the  portion  of  a  few, 
but  gentle  feelings  belong  to  all,  and  surely,  Flo- 
reoce,  they  give  a  lovelier  hue  to  old  times,  than  is 
ever  cast  by  dazzling  heroism!"  She  smiled  in- 
credaloasly,  and  had  the  speaker  been  any  but 
Herman,  that  smile  would  have  been  acomfiil. 
"  You  think  then,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
asd  with  semething  of  disappointment  in  his  tone, 
"ycu  thiok  that  only  far-famed  acts  wake  worthy 
associations !  Do  you  attach  no  value  to  the  com- 
mon trials  of  moral  fortitude,  to  the  hourly  sacri- 
fices, which  though  untold  to  the  world,  are  holy 
as  the  martyr-spirit  of  old  ?  Do  you  feel  no  throb  of 
sympathy,  when  you  hear  of  joys  and  sorrows  like 
OQr  own,  of  hearts  tried  and  bowed  and  broken, 
though  no  poet's  voice  has  song  their  destiny  1" 

"With  such,  I  have  nothing  in  common,"  she 
answered,  "  it  is  with  the  celebrity  they  have  won, 
rather  than  with  the  acts  themselves,  that  J  feel 
congeniality.  What  avails  the  *•  sweetness  wasted 
on  the  desert  air,'  the  flower  that  springs  *  to 
biash  unseen  V  To  me,  greatness  is  not  precious 
for  itself,  but  for  the  stamp  the  world  has  given  it, 
1  turn  nnheeding  from  the  music,  to  worship  the 
echo  it  wakes !" 

This  was  a  cold  philosophy  for  one  so  young ; 
bat  Florence  had  long  ago  merged  nature  in  policy. 
To  her  companion,  who,  though  older  than  herself, 
had  nothing  of  her  worldliness,  this  creed  sounded 
too  harshly  on  lips  so  beautiful,  and  he  half  regret- 
ted it  had  been  called  forth.  She  was  not  often  so 
candid ;  and  as  she  saw  the  disappointment  on  her 
listener's  (ace,  she  almost  repented  having  confess- 
ed her  faith  thus  freely.  Valuing  all  things  more 
for  their  effect  than  for  themselves,  she  had  never 
80  much  regretted  the  loss  of  her  younger  enthu- 
siasm, as  now,  when  she  marked  how  becoming  it 
was  to  her  companion,  and  she  envied  the  glow  of 
feeling,  that  flushed  the  cheek  of  her  friend.  Flo- 
rence and  Herman  had  been  playmates  in  their 
childhood,  but  he  had  spent  some  years  abroad,  and 
but  recently  returned.  With  the  improvement  and 
polish  of  manhood,  he  retained  those  warm  affec- 
tions, too  often  forsaken  with  our  childhood,  and 
they  lent  to  his  manner  that  graceful  earnestness 
which  convinces  while  it  charms.  He  possessed 
more  of  sentiment  than  of  intellect,  and  felt  when 


Florence  reasoned ;  each  practised  a  separate  phi- 
losophy—one of  nature  and  the  heart,  the  other  of 
the  mind  and  the  world.  It  may  be,  that  some 
emotion  more  ardent  than  early  friendship  gave 
additional  fervency  to  Herman's  words;  his  was 
not  the  calm  look  of  one  who  recalls  a  tie  of  the 
past,  but  the  ardent  gaze  of  a  lover,  whose  hopes 
were  in  the  future.  Perhaps  Florence  read  his 
hopes  well;  for  experience  had  taught  her  the 
power  of  her  influence,  and  she  had  not  exercised 
it  without  acquiring  that  consciousness  of  her  own 
attractions,  which,  in  a  character  less  proud,  would 
have  been  vanity.  , 

"  And  now,  I  must  tell  you  one  more  love  story, 
notwithstanding  your  horror  for  la  belle  possum ;  it  is 
a  brief,  but  very  true  history ;  will  you  listen  man 
amie .'"  and  Florence  smiled  assent,  for  Herman 
had  beautiful  eyes,  and  he  looked  so  imploringly ! 

"  A  long  while  ago,"  he  began,  gathering  while 
he  spoke  a  cluster  of  the  wild  violets  growing 
among  the  grass  ai  their  feet,  and  giving  them  to 
his  listener ;  **  a  long  while  ago,  there  lived  a  youth, 
whose  only  fortune  was  his  hopeful  heart,  and  who 
quitted  a  happy  home  to  seek  wealth  and  distinction. 
He  traversed  many  lands  and  gained  something 
of  good  from  all,  but  little  of  the  wisdom  which 
avails  in  the  world,  for  he  came  back  with  much 
pleasant  learning,  with  many  a  chronicle  of  the 
olden  time  when  romance  was  not  all  a  dream,  and 
chivalry  was  abroad  in  the  land ;  but  these  were  his 
sole  reward,  and  he  was  almost  as  far  from  riches 
as  when  he  departed.  Perhaps,  as  he  was  not  am- 
bitious, he  thought  there  were  other  things  better 
than  gold ;  at  least,  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  wanderings.  Well,  he  was  but  a  boy, 
when  he  forsook  his  native  land ;  but  as  he  had  a 
very  warm  heart,  he  fancied  it  would  grow  cold  if 
he  carried  it  with  him.  It  is  a  common  fancy, 
Florence,  and  he  obeyed  it ;  so  he  left  his  heart  se- 
cretly, at  home.  He  came  back  at  last  to  find  the 
lady  of  his  love  more  beautiful  than  even  his  memo- 
ry had  painted  her ;  but  the  world's  flattery  had 
made  her  proud,  even  to  haughtiness,  and  he  trem- 
bled for  the  destiny  of  his  early  gift.  She  had  lost 
all  sympathy  vrith  his  thoughts,  and  scoffed  at 
the  dreams  he  prized ;  and  though  he  mourned  the 
change,  he  worshipped  still,  and  reverenced  as  he 
loved.  He  grew  fearful  at  last,  for  his  devotion 
was  too  sincere  to  be  confident,  but  it  was  very 
earnest,  and  he  resolved  to  know  its  fate.  Flo- 
rence !  change  the  time  from  the  past  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  thai  lover  is  kneeling  before  you  !'*  It 
was  not  the  first  time  that  Florence  had  heard  tones 
like  these ;  the  accents  of  profession  were  familiar 
to  her  ear ;  nor  was  she  surprised  to  hear  them 
now ;  but  she  grew  very  pale  as  her  companion 
spoke ;  and  the  blue  flowers  she  held,  trembled  in 
her  hand,  as  if  the  breath  of  the  summer  breeze 
had  swept  over  them.  "Florence!  dear  Flo- 
rence !"  said  the  suitor,  as  he  drew  her  towards 
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him ;  *'  say  that  ambition  shall  not  guide  yoa,  yield 
to  affection,  and  tell  me  that  I  have  not  loved,  so 
long  and  so  truly,  in  vain  !" 

But  Florence  was  herself  again ;  and  gently, 
though  firmly,  she  withdrew  from  her  companion's 
clasp.  Perhaps  there  were  feelings  warring  with 
her  resolution,  thoughts  that  sued  for  his  success, 
for  the  lady's  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  though 
her  words  were  calm. 

"  Herman,**  she  said,  ^*  I  cannot  give  you  hope, 
where  there  is  none ;  our  old  friendship  must  be 
the  only  tie  between  us.  Let  us  leave  this  place 
now,  and  with  it,  all  remembrance  of  this  scene." 

If,  as  weeks  rolled  on,  that  brief  interview  came 
too  oAen  to  her  thoughts,  if  she  recalled  it  with  a 
sadness  strangely  contradicting  the  refusal  she  had 
uttered,  Herman  knew  it  not,  and  he  learned  to 
think  of  Florence  as  a  stranger  unworthy  his  deep 
affection ;  as  agitled,  fascinating  and  heartless  wo- 
man of  the  world.  But  in  this  opinion  he  wronged 
her ;  for  Florence  was  not  heartless,  and  it  was  the 
constant  effort  to  curb  impulses  naturally  ardent, 
that  gave  such  bitterness  to  her  lonely  moments. 
There  were  times  too,  when  she  doubted  herself, 
and  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  faith  she  follow- 
ed. But  the  tempter  was  in  her  spirit ;  and  with 
the  false  pride  of  her  nature,  she  imagined  to  change 
would  be  condescension.  Acting  for  the  applause 
of  society,  more  than  for  the  silent  sanction  of  her 
own  heart,  she  had  not  the  courage  to  abandon  the 
path  she  pursued,  and  she  fancied  any  sacrifice  to 
ambition  would  be  easy  now,  when  the  greatest  one, 
had  been  already  made.  On  Herman,  the  effects 
of  her  rejection  soon  disappeared ;  he  learned  while 
admiring  her  powers,  to  despise  her  worldliness. 
His  dream  had  been  rudely  and  effectually  dispelled, 
and  love  gave  way  to  a  pity  almost  scornful,  for 
one  so  rare  in  her  gifts,  so  wilfully  mistaken  in  her 
aspirations. 

HI. 

It  was  with  flushed  brow  and  tremlAhig  hand, 
that  Florence  prepared  to  answer  the  letter  of  her 
old  friend.  Hers  was  not  the  beautiful  emotion 
called  by  tender  words.  Love  summons  crimson 
to  the  cheek ;  hers  was  pale  and  blanched ;  love 
brings  a  smile  to  the  lip ;  on  hers  was  cold,  settled 
resolution.  There  is  always  a  struggle  in  a  wo- 
man's mind,  ere  she  can  relinquish  affection ;  with 
Florence  that  silent  trial  had  past.  She  had  spoken 
but  a  few  hours  before,  promises  that  had  decided 
her  destiny,  and  she  felt,  in  sorrow,  that  she  was 
voluntarily  tracing  in  the  future  a  lot  of  mental 
loneliness.  She  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
ruling  principle  of  her  life,  and  the  seraph-voice 
in  her  heart  was  stilled.  Her  letter  to  her  friend 
was  long  and  confiding;  the  more  so,  because 
Florence  was  too  proud  to  ask  sympathy  from  many, 
and  too  superior  to  find  it,  save  in  a  few.  To  a 
high  and  ov^r  sensitive  disposition,  there  is  at- 
tached a  feeling  almost  of  humiliationi  at  revealing 


to  another  the  existence  and  the  confiiet  of  power- 
ful emotions ;  but  separation  seems  to  dissiiate  soeh 
reserve,  and  Florence  wrote  much  that  ahecoold 
never  otherwise  have  confessed.  Perhape  her  let- 
ter betrayed  more  than  she  was  cooBcioos  of,  the 
bitterness  at  war  with  her  better  thoogbts;  hot  she 
concluded  thus : 

"  You  once  predicted,  my  friend,  that  my  fate 
would  be  a  lofty  one,  and  your  prophecy  shall  be 
fulfilled.  If  wealth  and  station,  with  the  power 
they  bring,  can  give  me  contentment,  I  shall  fiod 
it  in  the  marriage  I  am  about  to  make ;  and  the 
brilliant  gratifications  of  pnde  will  he  mioe.  It  is 
true,  I  despise  the  homage  I  seek ;  it  gires  me 
no  throb  of  self-approval ;  and  I  turn  contemptoooslT 
from  the  bestowers  of  such  praise;  bat  I  mitit 
have  excitement,  and  flattery  sometimes  awakess 
it  when  nobler  means  have  failed.  And  yet  there 
are  periods  when  hope  deserts  me ;  I  look  arciao^ 
me  in  despair,  and  see  nothing  to  soothe  or  satisfy, 
and  nothing  that  deceives.  1  often  think  1  wooU 
relinquish  all  the  glittering  pleasnres  of  my  lot,  for 
one  hour  of  the  holy  love-lit  enthusiasm  whiek 
gladdened  my  existence  when  I  met  you  last.  But 
these  fancies  are  weak  and  idle,  thoogfa  they  siia- 
dow  me  as  they  pass.  Write  to  me,  my  fncod, 
you  are  the  only  one  in  whose  sincerity  I  can  treat, 
but  do  not  talk  to  me  of  the  past  I  know  not  why, 
but  there  is  gloom  in  my  recollections  now,  vA  i 
mourn,  more  than  they  deserve,  the  soanog  u^ 
fervent  visions,  whose  beauty  I  hare  lost.  Tlie 
real  honors  of  the  future  are  before  me  DOw,aBdI 
shall  discover  in  them,  if  in  any  thing,  a  fblfilneBt 
of  those  ardent  aspirations,  which  hate  hitherto 
wandered  through  the  world,  and  found  do  resting 
place.  *^ 

And  with  such  feelings,  Florence  married.  Her 
connexion  though  merely  one  of  convenience  wai 
not  unhappy ;  even  less  so,  than  she  had  anticipated, 
for  her  expectations  whether  of  pleaanre,  or  the 
reverse,  always  exceeded  reality.  Her  hosbind 
was  wholly  destitute  of  the  attnctions  calcalated 
to  inspire  affection  in  one  so  discerning  and  bsu- 
dious  as  Florence.  She  could  not  even  iwpK* 
him,  for  only  lofty  traits  could  awaken  her  tt^^ 
rence,  and  he  was  too  weak  to  enter  into,  or  erea 
to  comprehend,  her  erring,  but  exalted  ficws.  Aa 
egotist  by  nature,  his  character  was  composed  w 
follies,  rather  than  distinguished  by  ftul^  -^^ 
decided  trait,  even  a  glaring  defect,  Fl«e«< 
could  have  borne  with,  but  his  soufless  lasatode, 
his  languid  vanity  roused  the  contempt  she  fck  ^ 
often.  He  was  proud  of  her,  for  her  grace  sed 
genius  reflected  credit  on  him,  and  he  saw  ili 
things,  only  as  connected  with  himself.  There 
was  no  sympathy  between  them,  but  their  "*'"'^ 
was  tranquil,  for  his  indolent  disposition  yiel<W 
easily  to  superior  guidance,  and  Florenee  »* 
courteous  and  polished,  too  lofty  and  scornfal  to 
condescend  to  contradict.    She  sobmittad  to  htf 
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caprices,  when  they  did  not  interfere  with  her 
schemes,  for  they  were  too  idle  to  be  reasoned 
wHh,  and  she  was  too  politic  to  rale  unnecessarily. 
And  tbas  they  lired ;  their  thoughts  and  hopes  and 
wishes  having  nothing  in  common.  Neither  had 
expected  ardent  happiness;  Florence,  because 
penetrating  at  a  glance,  the  shallow  intellect  of 
her  companion,  she  despised  his  vanity,  and  he, 
becaose  commonplace  in  his  ideas,  common  plea- 
sures gratified  him.  Each  was  contented,  for  only 
contentment  had  been  hoped  for,  and  where  little 
was  expected,  little  had  satisfied.  For  awhile, 
Florence  was  too  busy  to  feel  ennui,  and  gaiety 
left  her  no  leisure  for  reflection.  There  was  noth- 
ing wanting  in  her  outward  lot.  Admired  by  all, 
enried  by  many,  her  destiny  was  brilliant,  and  the 
euTj  perhaps,  was  more  acceptable  than  admira- 
tion, for  it  is  the  highest  compliment  insignificance 
can  proffer  to  distinction,  and  the  lady  had  not 
sacrificed  so  much  to  the  world,  without  losing 
something  of  those  kind  feelings,  which  would  once 
have  rendered  so  mean  a  tribute  unwelcome.  And 
thus  it  often  is ;  feeling  takes  the  hue  of  thought, 
and  the  'footstep  which  prints,  sullies  also  the 


snow. 


Bnt  for  Florence's  mind,  ever  grasping  and  re- 
bellions, there  was  no  enduring  tranquillity.  It  was 
the  defect  of  her  nature,  to  be  ever  passing  by  the 
adTantages  possessed,  for  some  undefined  acquisi- 
tion in  the  fixture.  The  sucHs  du  moTute,  began  to 
weary,  pleasure  to  pall,  and  excitement  to  be  tran- 
sient. Her  interest  in  society  decreased,  and  there 
was  no  purer  one  in  her  home,  to  replace  it.  Again 
languor  crept  over  her  hopes,  and  they  grew  dim. 
Wealth,  homage,  and  genius,  all  were  hers,  yet 
the  spirit  of  all,  was  wanting.  She  could  scarcely 
tell  why,  but  she  became  very  weary  of  this  career 
80  high  and  glittering,  with  the  yanity  of  youth, 
bat  without  its  expectations,  its  enthusiasm  and  its 
illosions.  Florence  had  no  friends  in  the  gay  cir- 
cle where  she  ruled ;  and  she  did  not  seek  them,  for 
she  was  too  proud  to  be  confiding.  In  the  society 
of  the  intellectual  men  who  admired  her  powers, 
she  fonnd  most  pleasure,  and  might  have  gained 
most  sympathy ;  but  from  this,  her  position  and  her 
principles  equally  debarred  her.  She  shrunk  from 
lerealing  the  self-summoned  sorrow  of  har  wed- 
ded life ;  for,  like  ail  women  with  a  superior  order 
of  intellect,  she  possessed  that  stern  sense  of  right 
which  no  temptation  could  destroy.  No  word  or 
look  betrayed  the  weariness  within,  and  she  was 
the  more  guarded,  because  in  her  heart  there  lived 
the  memory  of  a  moment  now  dangerous  to  recall, 
the  thought  of  a  love,  remembered  and  regretted 
too  well.  There  were  times,  when  repinings  rose 
to  her  lip,  and  it  was  hard  to  silence  them,  when 
Teilection  became  a  grief,  and  tears  took  the  place 
of  languor;  and  often,  when  surrounded  by  the  ap- 
plause of  a  crowd,  eyes  that  had  once  looked  love 
in  Tain,  met  hers  with  searching  power,  as  if  they 


rent  the  veil  of  concealment  and  read  her  untold 
sadness.  From  that  calm,  penetrating  glance, 
Florence  tried  to  turn  haughtily  away,  but  she  felt 
humbled.  She  saw,  the  unsatisfying  character  of 
her  existence  was  detected,  and  there  was  pity  in 
that  earnest  gaze,  as  it  rested  on  one  so  nobly  and 
vainly  gifted.  She  became  piqued  at  last,  by  this 
silent  and  frequent  regard,  humiliating  in  its  very 
sympathy,  and  she  attached  to  it  more  importance 
than  her  conscience  sanctioned,  for  the  observer 
was  Herman. 

Florence  was  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  as  she  sat 
alone,  with  a  half  finished  letter  before  her.  Her 
thoughts  were  not  pleasant,  for  petulance  and  vexa- 
tion were  on  a  face,  usually  so  composed  and 
stately.  She  was  reflecting  on  nothing  very  im- 
portant, yet  she  tried  in  vain  to  think  of  something 
else.  She  opened  a  book,  but  it  was  a  volume  of 
poems,  and  Florence  had  no  taste  for  poetry  now. 
She  attempted  to  write,  but  her  ideas  came  lan- 
guidly ;  80  at  length  putting  aside  the  paper,  she 
gave  herself  up  to  her  reverie.  The  previous 
evening  she  had  passed  at  a  ball.  Many  as  fair  as 
herself,  had  been  eclipsed  by  her  mingled  grace 
and  genius,  and  adulation  was  welcome  then,  be- 
cause witnessed  by  the  dark  eyes  which  followed 
her  so  often.  Perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  of 
this  observation  that  lent  so  bright  a  glow  of  tri- 
umph to  the  lady^s  countenance,  though  that  quiet 
look,  was  more  in  pity  than  admiration.  How  fre- 
quently it  happens  amid  pleasure  like  this,  that 
some  light  remark  will  dispel  enjoyment ;  and  be 
remembered  disagreeably,  long  after  the  gladness 
of  the  evening  has  been  forgotten.  For  joy  passes 
away  as  the  dew  from  the  flowers,  but  sadness  is 
like  music  among  the  hills,  and  ever  wakes  an  echo. 
So  it  was  with  Florence.  She  had  been  engaged 
in  animated  conversation,  when  a  girlish  voice  near 
her  exclaimed — 

"  How  very  beautiful !" 

"  Not  beautiful  to  me,^*  was  the  reply,  spoken  in 
a  low  tone,  but  by  a  voice,  Florence  would  have 
heard  among  a  thousand,  *'  Not  beautiful  to  me.  I 
can  see  no  loveliness  in  the  studied  attractions  of 
an  amhitiense.^^ 

She  turned  to  behold  the  speaker,  and  the  color 
faded  from  her  cheek,  when  she  looked  at  Herman. 
The  next  morning  had  come,  and  still  that  sentence 
was  recalled  more  frequently  and  painfully  than  it 
deserved.  Those  few  simple  words  were  echoed 
again  and  again,  and  the  lady^s  reflections  grew 
very  sad.  They  told  of  a  girlhood  whose  promises 
were  unfulfilled,  of  years  passed  in  useless  toil,  of 
false  and  vain  success,  of  a  childhood  gay  with 
glowing  hopes,  and  a  womanhood  disappointing 
them  aU.  There  had  been  a  period  when  her 
wishes  had  spurned  the  very  earth,  and  now,  the 
least  precious  of  the  earth's  rewards,  mad6  their 
only  recompense.  The  first  flush  of  energy  had 
departed,  and  the  delusions  that  sprang  up  like 
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flowers — where  were  thej  now  1  Confidence  had 
gone  from  ambition,  and  \e(i  it  unsatisfied.  From 
the  high  paths  of  exertion,  her  sex  debarred  her, 
and  endowments  misdirected  and  self-consuming 
bestowed  no  blessing.  For  her,  there  was  no 
comfort  in  friendship,  no  solace  in  love ;  with  all 
the  beauty  of  youth,  she  had  none  of  its  pleasures 
or  its  dreams.  There  are  times  of  depression, 
when  memories  come  to  us  like  predictions,  and  it 
was  with  something  of  superstition,  that  the  wea- 
ried, disappointed  enthusiast,  recalled  the  words  of 
her  old  friend ;  "you  can  never  be  happy,  Florence, 
till  affection  is  more  to  you  than  praise.'* 

IV. 

A  few  weeks  went  by,  and  the  sudden  de^th  of 
her  husband,  left  Florence  free  again.  For  once, 
eyen  policy  was  forgotten,  and  she  did  not  feign 
the  grief  she  could  not  feel.  Her  marriage  had 
given  her  no  happiness,  and  she  did  not  affect  to 
mourn  a  loss,  she  considered  as  a  release.  Now, 
with  wealth,  youth,  freedom,  there  was  so  much 
for  her  in  the  future ;  and  with  the  hopes  of  younger 
years,  came  something  of  their  sincerity  too. 
Aware  that  many  censured  the  lightness  of  her  sor- 
row, she  grew  less  dependent  on  the  opinions  whose 
criticism  she  braved,  and  resolved  to  seek  enjoy- 
ment where  she  had  been  wont  to  care  only  for 
applause.  There  was  no  weariness  in  her  heart 
now,  for  one  name  was  to  her  a  "  magic  sound," 
and  the  gaze  from  which  she  used  to  turn  proudly, 
was  now  sought  with  softer  feelings.  But  Flo- 
rence had  not  denied  others  so  long,  without  at 
last  deceiving  herself,  and  it  was  with  painful  sur- 
prise she  met  only  calm  reserve,  where  she  hoped 
for  warmer  greeting.  She  had  trusted  to  her  daz- 
zling charms,  and  still  more,  to  the  remembrance 
of  that  first  love,  which  lingers  so  long  in  the  heart. 
But  Herman  was  changed,  and  there  was  no  sign 
of  early  passion  in  the  tranquil  pity  with  which  he 
looked  now,  on  the  radiant  beauty  of  her  he  had 
loved.  The  absence  of  all  affliction  at  her  be- 
reavement, told  him  the  unworthy  aim  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  revealed  how  much  she  had  sacrificed  to 
the  world.  With  the  sensitiveness  of  earnest  feel- 
ing, he  had  nothing  of  the  constancy  which  out- 
lives hope,  and  in  contemning  the  lady's  worldli- 
ness,  he  was  destitute  of  the  intellect,  which  could 
have  sympathised  with  her  lofty,  aspiring  spirit, 
even  while  condemning  its  direction.  Florence 
Boon  realized  the  vanity  of  the  expectations  she 
had  cherished,  and  bitterly  did  she  grieve  their 
frailty ;  haw  bitterly  they  only  know,  who  with  the 
haughtiness  of  genius,  mingle  the  depth  of  affection. 

For  the  first  time,  during  several  weeks,  Flo- 
rence mingled  in  gay  society.  She  looked  more 
beautiful,  than  even  in  her  early  youth,  and  her 
manner  was  unrivalled  in  its  fascinating  grace. 
There  was  no  token  of  the  ennui  which  used  to 
depress  her,  nor  of  the  tears  that  of  late,  had 
usurped  its  place.     Hers  was  the  stately  loveli- 


ness that  shone  and  conquered,  not  the  quiet  beuty 
of  one,  who  had  thought  aad  saffeied. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening,  and  Florence  vu 
about  retiring  from  the  scene  of  pleasnre,  wkei 
she  lingered  to  say  a  few  parting  words  to  one  of 
her  old  friends.  The  gentleman  with  whom  she 
conversed  was  handsome  and  gracefd,  and  bj  bis 
side  stood  a  fair  girl,  with  a  wreath  of  onnge 
flowers  in  her  hair. 

"  Tes,  I  leave  to-morrow,*^  said  Florence,  in  l^ 
ply  to  some  question  she  had  asked,  **  and  yra  onut 
give  me  a  token  to  recall  this  evening  f  ind  is  abe 
spoke,  she  separated  from  the  bright  rin^  of 
the  lady,  a  cluster  of  the  while  bloeMNni.  **! 
shall  treasure  these,'^  she  continoed,  with  &  nfle, 
"  to  remind  me  of  the  last  evening  I  epeot  ia  mj 
native  land,  and  of  all  the  happiness  1  wiih  tm 
both,*'  and  as  she  bent  to  kiss  the  fair  brow  of  his 
bride,  she  met  for  the  last  time  the  etzneat  gize 
of  Herman. 

When  Florence  reached  home  that  night,  her 
smiles  had  vanished,  and  unbidden  tean  fell  ivt 
and  bitterly.  As  carefully,  as  if  they  had  be«o 
some  sacred  relic,  she  placed  between  the  ieires 
of  a  book,  the  orange  flowers  the  bride  bad  worn. 
As  she  opened  the  volume,  a  cluster  of  long  vitli- 
ered  violets,  fell  at  her  feet— had  Florence  forgut- 
ten  who  gave  them  t 

FLORENCE  TO  HER  FRIEND. 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  too  well  I  recollect  and  oxMin 
the  period  of  self-delusion,  your  last  letter  recall*- 
And  yet,  painful  as  it  is,  to  remember  the  seawa, 
shadowed  by  our  faults,  I  would  not  willioglj  part 
with  the  warnings  that  era  has  left  me.  The  mw 
has  come  to  me,  when  the  past,  thoogfa  a  aorrov, 
bears  a  lesson  and  a  moral ;  and  in  looking  biek  oi 
the  consequences  of  my  wild  ambition  asd  haoghtr 
will,  I  find  peace  in  the  humility  they  teach.  Nov, 
better  and  truer  wishes  brighten  my  life,  aad  eipe- 
rience  causes  more  grateful  reverence  for  the  ceo- 
mon  hopes  of  daily  existence.  If  sometioes  m 
longing  for  my  own  land,  that  one  yeaning  tiriag 
in  all  hearts,  comes  over  me,  it  stays  bot  amoo^ 
for  I  am  bound  by  no  ties  of  kindred  or  frieadship 
to  my  early  dwelling,  and  I  feel  that  whercrer  ibe 
starlight  of  love  is  shining,  there  is  home,  ^o*• 
in  the  tranquillity  around  me,  I  gain  that  mental 
peace  which  sanctifies  solitude ;  and  the  Tain  ^ 
sires,  the  vague  aspirings  of  my  gayer  yeiA 
trouble  and  depress  me  no  longer.  I  find  is  ■! 
own  mind,  the  repose  I  asked  so  vainly,  frtm  ^ 
world ;  thought  has  changed  from  a  teaapter,  tot 
guide,  and  hope  is  exalted  into  faith.  The  ro- 
mance of  my  girlhood  has  returned,  with  the  <«« 
passion,  sacred  alike,  in  its  dawn  and  its  destinr 
Corinne  says  righUy  :  it  is  iw/  the  fast  tStc^^ 
springing  from  the  *  strong  necessity  of  Io*»o?' 
which  is  the  best  and  wannest ;  for  commcociBg 
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I  impulse,  it  ends  olleaest  in  diaappointment. 

when  thftt  light  illosion  like  a  dcein)  has  de> 
;  when  the  heait,  though  full  of  hopes,  yet 
the  need  of  one,  hope  blending  them  all;  when 
M  salmer  dictates  of  reason  rule  ub  ;  and  tender- 
Hi  while  halloning  ihe  feelings,  ia  sanctioned  by 
M  intellect,  then  it  is,  that  the  voice  of  repining 
,  itilled :  that  the  incense  proffered  at  an  earthly 
^iiM,  yet  tiaea  to  heaven,  and  Religion  blesses  the 
rr*"*^*  Love  had  twined." 
A  Bnn  atep  intenapted  Florence's  leAections, 
ri  bar  snile  aa  it  greeted  the  intruder,  was  eager 
ri  mleoming.  With  a  pririlego  ahe  did  not 
NMiaOi  be  rnd  what  she  had  written,  and  there 
tm  loving  pride  in  his  look  as  he  turned  from  the 
MKt  to  the  beautiful  face  of  hia  wife. 


wniir-A'TION  IN  VIRGINIA. 


>me  a  trite  inaiim,  that  virtue  and 
le  only  pillars  on  which  republi- 
can safety  rest,  and  that  every 
ip  free  institutions  without  them, 
rail.  Constitutions  and  laws, 
id  to  protect  ihe  weak  and  well- 
the  strong  and  unprincipled,  are 
a  community  where  rights  are 
stood,  and  the  obligations  of  mo- 
Telt.  But,  while  the  abstract  coi- 
principle  is  universally  adraiiied, 
that  oui  citizens  are  not  practi- 
impoTtant  influence  on  tlie  opera- 
mment,  and  the  success  of  oui 
The  gradual  extension  of  suf- 
ime  of  our  atales  it  has  become 
■  a  solemn  duty  on  all  the  en- 
at  liberty, to  make  corresponding 
ing  the  light  of  knowledge,  and, 
e  which  is  its  natnti^  companion, 
mocracies  ia  but  the  greatest  of 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  citi- 
red  for  the  exercise  of  their  high 
luMe  who  believe  this  tnitb,  find 
;k  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  th: 
ry  restriction  of  power  to  a  select 
inmeroua;  all  they  can  do  is  to 
,  the  moral  and  intellectual  ad- 
'  people  commensurate  with  their 
I.  If  this  can  be  done  in  time,  i 
artained  that  our  noble  scheme 
irill  triumphantly  succeed.  B 
red  object  cannot  be  attained,  all 
uld  tremblo  at  the  ascendancy  of 
it  become  the  blind  followers  of 
I  flatter  them  aa  all-virtuous  a 
they  believe  ihcm  to  be  weak 


mind,  and  know  them  to  be  omnipotent  in  the  be- 
stownient  of  political  honors.  It  is  evident  to 
every  iotclligcnt  patriot  that  this  ia  the  great  dan- 
ger which  impends  over  our  inatitutiuna,  and  yet  it 
is  one  concerning  which  no  political  aspirant;  in 
other  words,  no  prominent  atatearoan,  dare  raise  hia 


Some  of  the  Northern  and  Western  Stale*, 
where  this  evil  is  moat  threatening,  have  made  vi- 
gorous efforts  for  the  diffuaion  of  knowledge,  with 
forocaale  highly  honorable  to  iheii  aagacitj. 
Masaaehuselta,  Connecticut,  New- York,  Pennsyl- 
ind  Ohio,  are  energetically  engaged  in  pro- 
moting popular  education.  Even  the  infant  Stale 
of  Michigan  haa  establiahcd  its  University,  wbicb, 
like,  ia  extending  ita  branches  over  every 
portion  of  its  territory.  It  is  true  that  the  Liteia- 
ry  Fund  of  thia  State  haa  been  obtained  by  ■ 
grant  from  Congress,  which  waa  clearly  unjust  to 
the  other  and  older  members  of  the  confederacy] 
But  if  nnjual 
)  be  perpetrated,  the 
a  better  cause  than 


a  violation  ol 
and  unconstitutional  acts  : 
violation  cannot  take  plac 
that  of  education. 

inlj  have  our  aisler-icpublica  that  have 
Ifeen  mentioned,  as  well  aa  others,  exhibited  thi< 
laudable  anxiety  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge : 
but  the  dcapotisraa  of  the  old  continent  have  been 
roused  to  univnnted  activity  on  this  subject,  and 
have  commenced  a  course,  formerly  esteemed  fatal 
to  the  very  exiateoce  of  ahaolute  governmental 
only  are  efforts  being  made  to  enlighten  the 
people  in  .Scotland,  England,  and  even  poor  Ireland. 
but  the  sluggish  Austrian,  (he phlegmatic  GennU; 
the  Prussian  whom  we  have  been  wont  to  eoa- 
sidor  aa  a  mere  mililary  machine,  have  outstripped 
tions  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hem- 
their  munificent  provisions  for  nationa 
education.  Kay,  the  zeal  for  mental  improvemeni 
has  penetrated  the  Oriental  regions,  which  wer< 
the  cradle  of  civilization ;  the  sinking  empire  ol 
the  Porte,  and  the  very  harams  of  Egypt,  whos« 
have  been  ao  long  dis- 
graced by  its  modem  barbariam,  ignorance  ant 
degradation.  Enthusiasm  in  thia  universal  canst 
bos  warmed  the  cold-blooded,  bitlf-rroxen  Siberiani 
into  activity.  The  Czar  of  all  the  Rusaias,  hai 
not  only  constructed  that  magnificent  astronomica 
observatory  which  has  recemly  drawn  eo  glowin) 
eulogium  from  the  pen  of  Ex-Fresident  Adams 
but  is  adopting  other  means  for  pouring  into  thi 
minds  of  his  serfs,  the  stream  of  knowledge,  tha 
will  hereafter  undermine  the  despotic  power  of  hi 
ancceaaora.  Is  Virginia,  "  the  mother  of  Slatei 
and  Staleamen,"  aufliciently  alive  to  the  importanei 
of  this  great  subject,  which  is  thus  claiming  thi 
attention  of  the  world,  whether  civilized  or  unci 
vitiaed  \  Is  she  exerting  herself  as  ahe  ought  i 
Aa,  to  give  her  citizena  that  iittellecla^l  a.n&  'KDm 
power,  without  which  nommaHteeiomwMv  craii 
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name,  nay,  a  dangerous  bauble  t  If  she  be  not  ac- 
tually engaged,  or  vigorously  preparing  to  engage 
in  the  promotion  of  this  vital  object,  we  her  citi- 
zens, at  least  must  abstain  from  charging  despotic 
monarchs  with  '*  loving  darkness  rather  than  light, 
because  their  deeds  are  evil."  The  supineness  of 
our  legislators  in  this  matter  may,  I  will  not  say 
ought  to,  be  ascribed  either  to  that  demagogue- 
spirit,  which  would  preserve  a  mass  of  ignorance  to 
be  deceived  and  misled,  or  to  their  actual  insensi- 
bility to  the  evils  of  mental  darkness,  and  its  twin 
sister,  moral  degradation.  For  fear  that  this  in- 
terpretation may  be  put  on  our  conduct,  let  us  re- 
frain from  censuring  others  for  similar  neglect,  un- 
til *'  the  beam  has  been  taken  from  our  own  eye.*' 

Now  we  must  confess  that  our  zeal  and  prompti- 
tude in  commencing  action  in  this  department,  have 
never  done  us  much  honor.  The  poor  pilgrims  of 
Massachusetts,  passed  an  act  in  1647,  nearly  300 
years  ago,  for  the  establishment  of  an  uniform 
common-school  system.  The  rich  colonists  of 
fertile  Virginia  were  content  with  their  abundant 
physical  enjoyments,  and  attempted  no  legislative 
provision  for  general  education  until  twenty  or 
thirty  years  since.  The  College,  or  University  of 
William  and  Mary,  was  indeed  founded,  and  became 
a  flourishing  institution  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  But  there  were  no  academies  nor  common 
schools  patronised  by  government.  Those  who  had 
not  the  means  of  seeking  instruction  at  William 
and  Mary,  were  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  their 
own  exertions,  or  those  of  public-spirited  individuals. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
both  colleges  and  academies  were  incorporated, 
but  no  money  was  ever  granted  to  either,  unless 
the  grant  made  to  Gen.  Washington,  with  a  full 
knowledge  that  he  meant  to  transfer  the  compensa- 
tion, which  he  refused  for  himself,  to  some  institu- 
tion of  learning,  may  be  considered  an  exception. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  forfeited  or  glebe  land,  was 
given  to  the  college  or  academy  near  which  it  lay. 
But  it  was  not  until  ailer  our  second  war  with  Eng- 
land, that  a  permanent  fund  for  popular  education 
was  established,  and  our  present  system,  if  system 
it  can  be  called,  was  carried  into  operation.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  at  present,  nor  if  indeed  I  were  quali- 
fied at  any  time,  to  examine  the  details  of  that  plan, 
but  simply  to  point  out  some  of  the  leading  objections 
to  its  prominent  features,  and  the  nature  of  those 
efforts  that  ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  made  for  its 
improvement. 

The  first  defect  that  must  strike  every  observer, 
is  the  want  of  permanent  schools  and  schoolhouses. 
The  school-commissioners,  are  compelled  to  rely 
on  voluntary  associations  of  individuals  for  the 
selection  of  sites  for  houses,  and  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  themselves.  Now,  those  enlightened 
philanthropists  who,  in  other  quarters,  in  Massa- 
chusetis  for  instance,  have  devoted  years  to  the 
examination  of  this  subject ;  consider  the  situation 


of  schoolhouses,  and  their  interior  anangemeot,  i 
matter  of  great  importance  to  children  who  attend 
common  schools.  In  their  estimation,  not  od]t 
their  health  and  comfort,  but  their  taatte  or  distaste 
for  learning  itself,  may  depend  on  those  ciicos* 
stances.  So  fully  convinced  is  the  able  Secretaiy 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edoeation,  of  this 
truth,  that  he  has  made  a  separate  and  Tohmiooos 
report  on  the  situation,  constmctiou,  Teotiiatioii, 
&c.  of  schoolhouses ;  and  has  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  not  only  all  his  own  science  aod  ob- 
servation, but  those  of  all  the  enlightened  geDtleaen 
whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consaltiog.  Bet 
in  Virginia,  no  attention  whatever  has  been  piHl 
to  this  matter,  no  public  agent  is  coDBoited  abcm 
the  location  of  schoolhouses,  and  their  terr  exis- 
tence, as  we  all  know,  is  dependent  on  the  capnce 
of  individuals. 

Another  objection,  and  one  inseparably  connwied 
with  the  preceding,  is  the  fact  that  schools  them- 
selves are  of  as  uncertain  a  character  is  the 
houses  in  wl^ch  they  are  kept,  aod  that  there  is  do 
system,  and  little  care  in  the  selection  of  teacbers. 
It  may,  and  no  doubt  often  does  happen,  that  icbooi 
commissioners  are  unable  to  find  any  soitabk 
schools  and  instructors  for  the  children  entrwud 
to  their  management.  In  a  particular  neighbpr- 
hood,  there  may  be  a  teacher  of  competent  know- 
ledge and  nnexceptionable  moral  chancter,  ooe 
year,  and  the  next,  he  may  be  succeeded  byew 
entirely  deficient  in  both  these  poiticnlars.  This 
must  be  the  case,  as  long  as  persons  acting  TdoB- 
tarUy,  upon  no  system,  and  without  any  respM«- 
bility  to  the  public,  have  the  entire  control  of  tke« 
arrangements.  It  is  a  lamentable  feet  that  men  we 
usually  more  negligent  in  selecting  the  scbooiw 
which,  and  teachers  to  whom,  they  send  tbeuclul- 
dren,  than  in  the  transaction  of  any  other  bosiiess 
whateoever.  This  is  more  especially  the  ca«  e 
this  free  country,  where  men  are  constantly  ns"? 
from  poverty  to  wealth ;  and  altbongh  sinccw 
anxious  to  have  their  offspring  well  edacated,v^ 
oflen  seek  to  cheapen  instruction,  as  wdl  ase^oy 
other  article  which  they  purchase,  to  the  greaw^t 
possible  degree.  Even  when  this  claw  of »« 
are  liberal,  as  to  their  honor  they  frecpieiitlT  are, 
they  are  totally  incompetent  to  decide  on  theqoil-- 
fications  of  teachers,  the  most  convenient  platf  « 
schoolhouses,  and  other  arrangements  ^^^ 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  valaablc  sf  bwjs. 
If  private  interest  and  affection  for  their  diil-i^lj 
cannot  stimulate  parents  to  proper  exertion,  «- 
when  they  have  sufficient  energy,  their  effort!  i-'f 
often  ill-directed,  what  can  be  expected  of  tbe  »- 
paid  and  uninterested  school-commissioneis,  *» 
are  usually  selected  from  the  same  cla*^  ^^_ 
previous  qualifications,  and  without  any  mo^J^^  J 
public  spirit  to  ensure  the  performance  of  tl«^ 
troublesome  duties.  The  remedy  ^^  ^  ^ 
make  the  selection  of  situations,  the  bniMu¥ 
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hooses,  the  keeping  up  of  schools,  and  above  all 
the  selection  of  teachers,  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, superintended  by  paid  officers.  If,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  the  subject  of  schoolhouses  and 
school  management,  could  be  studied  by  a  man  of 
talents,  science  and  practical  good  sense,  who 
would  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  task,  would 
travel  through  the  State,  gathering  all  the  valuable 
facts,  imparting  useful  information,  and  kindling 
eothnsiasm  on  the  subject;  if  the  existence  of 
schools  could  be  made  to  depend  on  legal  obligation, 
and  not  on  the  uncertain  foundation  of  individual 
choice ;  if  the  qualifications  of  teachers  could  be 
submitted  to  the  examination  of  persons  really  com- 
petent, we  might  hope  for  a  decided  improvement 
in  our  schools. 

The  examination  of  teachers,  the  thorough  ex- 
amination of  them  by  select  persons,  is  a  matter 
of  the  last  importance  to  the  success  of  any 
scheme  of  education.  In  one  of  our  states,  the 
professors  of  colleges,  and  perhaps  also  the  princi- 
pals of  academies,  are  made  the  examining  com- 
mittees. Some  may  consider  this  an  arbitrary  in- 
terference with  the  exercise  of  private  right  in  the 
choice  of  a  profession.  But  the  following  conside- 
rations, I  think,  wUl  show  that  objection  to  be 
groundless.  Everywhere,  I  believe,  a  certificate 
of  his  qualifications,  is  required  of  him  who  de- 
signs to  practice  law,  and  in  most  places,  also,  of 
one  who  sets  up  for  a  physician*  If  the  govern- 
ment has  uniformly  interfered  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  property  from  quacks  and  pettifoggers, 
has  it  net  an  equal  right,  and  is  it  not  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  minds  and  morals  of  children  from  the  in- 
calculable injuries  that  may  be  inflicted  by  quack 
teachers  1 

Besides,  teachers  so  far  as  they  are  compensated 
by  the  public,  are  public  officers,  and  government 
has  a  perfect  right  to  ascertain  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectaal  competence  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Public  patronage  might  and  ought  to  be 
withheld  from  the  unworthy.  In  nothing  perhaps, 
except  the  cure  of  diseases,  are  ignorant  persons 
so  liable  to  deception  by  the  artful  and  plausible,  as 
in  teaching.  The  government  could  in  nothing, 
more  judiciously  exercise  its  power,  than  in  the 
appointment  of  intelligent  and  experienced  agents, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  of  its  citizens, 
who  are  blindly,  but  laudably,  endeavoring  to  secure 
for  their  children,  a  blessing  which  they  have  never 
enjoyed. 

Another  vital  objection  to  the  plan  heretofore 
pursued  in  Virginia  is,  that  the  intermediate  schools, 
the  colleges  and  academies  of  the  State,  have  re- 
ceived scarcely  any  aid,  or  even  notice,  from  the 
government.  Acts  of  incorporation  indeed  have 
been  bestowed  on  hundreds  of  academies ;  but  in 
too  many  instances  they  have  verified  the  old  com- 
mon law  maxim — ^that  corporations  have  no  souls. 

In  1831,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Legislatare,  that. 


"  When  the  annual  income  of  the  Literary  Fund 
shall  exceed  $60,000,  the  surplus  shall  be  given  to 
such  colleges,  academies  and  intermediate  schools, 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  direct.*^  In  1836,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  revenue  of  the  Literary 
Fund  did  exceed  $60,000.  But  the  General  Assem- 
bly, instead  of  carrying  out  its  excellent  resolution 
of  1821,  by  directing  the  ascertained  surplus  to  be 
given  immediately  to  the  colleges,  academies  and 
intermediate  schools,  gave  it  to  the  conmiissioners 
for  primary  schools,  investing  them,  however,  with 
the  power  of  assigning  all,  or  any  portion  of  the 
surplus  belonging  to  their  respective  counties,, to 
the  colleges  and  academies  lying  within  the  same. 
The  benefit  bestowed  on  the  academies  bv  this 
enactment,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  fact, 
which  fell  within  the  writer ^s  own  observation. 
The  principal  of  an  academy,  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  law  giving  this  discretionary 
power  to  the  commissioners,  suggested  to  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  institution  under  his  manage- 
ment, the  propriety  of  making  an  application  in  its 
behalf  to  the  commissioners  of  the  county  within 
which  it  was  situated.  The  principal,  who  of 
course  expected  from  one  of  the  guardians  of  his 
academy  some  manifestation  of  zeal  for  its  wel- 
fare, was  astonished  to  hear  him  make  the  follow- 
ing declaration : 

'*  If  I  were  a  school-commissioner,  I  would  not 
give  one  cent  to  an  academy,  at  which  the  sons  of 
the  wealthy  were  educated." 

In  saying  this,  the  lukewarm  trustee  merely  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  a  vast  number,  perhaps  a 
majority,  of  the  school-commissioners  in  Virginia. 
He  was  himself  a  man  of  wealth,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Legislature.  The  best  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  opinion  is  entertained,  is  the 
fact  that  only  about  seventeen  academies  have  re- 
ceived any  benefit  whatever  from  this  indirect  grant 
of  the  Assembly. 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  shown,  that 
the  middle  class  which  frequent  academies,  has  as 
just  claims  for  pecuniary  aid  from  the  government! 
as  any  other  in  the  community,  and  that  academies 
are  falsely  considered  as  intended  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  rich  and  independent.  It  is  clear 
that  our  government  has  done  nothing  substantial, 
except  for  the  wealthy  and  paupers.  I  am  not 
among  those  who  would  speak  with  envy  or  de- 
traction of  our  University.  Far  b»»it  from  me  to 
censure  its  liberal  endowment,  and  the  extensive 
scale  on  which  it  was  organized.  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  its  founders  to  exclude 
any  portion  of  the  community  from  its  benefits ;  btt 
on  the  contrary,  to  diffuse  them  as  widely,  as  was 
consistent  with  the  thorough  system  of  instruction 
which  they  intended  to  adopt,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  secure  professors  of  the  highest  order. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  its 
founders,  and  whatever  the  exertions  of  its  mana- 
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gen  to  prevent  extraragance,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
institution  is  expensive,  and  resorted  to  principally 
by  the  sons  of  the  wealthy. 

The  middling  portion  of  the  commanity  is  an- 
doubtedly  its  best  portion  ;  and  every  wise  govern- 
ment is  under  pecaliar  obligations  to  promote  its 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation.  The  physician 
who  should  attempt  to  preserve  the  head,  and  feet 
in  perfect  health,  while  the  heart  and  vitals  are 
entirely  neglected,  would  be  just  as  wise  as  a  State 
which  provides  for  the  highest  and  lowest  classes, 
means  of  education  suited  to  their  position  in  so- 
ciety, while  those  in  moderate  independence  are 
left  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  resources.  In 
the  political  as  in  the  human  system,  there  is  the 
most  intimate  connexion  and  closest  sympathy  be- 
tween all  the  parts ;  and  it  may  be  easily  demonstra- 
ted, that  the  richest  and  poorest  members  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  class,  are 
equally  and  vitally  interested  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  good  academies,  which  are 
probably  the  most  useful  of  all  public  schools. 
They  are  valuable  to  the  poor  man,  because  they 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education,  at  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense,  near  his  own  door.  Bvery  one  knows 
that  tuition  fees  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
a  liberal  education,  which  consists  principally  in  the 
price  of  boatd,  travelling  expenses,  and  other 
charges ;  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  which  can  be 
saved  by  those  who  live  at  home,  or  go  only  a  short 
distance  from  home. 

The  advantages  of  a  domestic  education  is  no 
discovery  of  modem  days ;  but,  even  in  Roman  times 
they  were  thus  forcibly  described  by  the  younger 
Pliny,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  quotes  the  following 
language  used  by  himself  to  the  inhabitants  of  Milan. 

''Nam  vehementer  intererat  vestra,  qui  patres 
estis,  liberas  vestros  hie  potissimum  discere.  Ubi 
enim  aut  jucundius  morarentur  quam  in  patria,  aut 
pudicius  continerentur  quam  sob  oculis  patrum  t  aut 
minore  sumptu  quam  domi  %  Quantulum  est  ergo 
collata  pecunia  conducere  preceptores  ?  quodque 
nunc  inhabitationes,  in  viatica,  in  ea  qui&  peregre 
emuntur  (omnia  autem  peregre  emuntur)  iropenditis 
adjicere  mercedibus.''  Thus  rendered  in  Mr.  Mel- 
moth's  elegant  translation — ''Surely  it  concerns 
you  who  are  fathers,  that  your  sons  should  receive 
their  instruction  here  and  not  elsewhere.  For 
where  can  they  be  placed  more  agreeably  than  in 
their  own  country,  or  instructed  with  more,  safety 
and  less  expense  than  at  home,  and  under  the  eye 
of  their  parents]  Upon  what  very  easy  terms 
nfight  you,  by  a  general  contribution,  procure  proper 
masters,  if  yon  would  only  apply  towards  raising  a 
salary  for  them,  the  extraordinary  expense  you  sus- 
tain for  your  son^s  joumies,  lodgings,  and  for  what- 
ever else  you  pay  in  consequence  of  their  being  edu- 
cated  at  a  distance  from  home  ;  as  pay  you  must  for 
pvcrv  Lirti(.*lc  of  e\rrv  ki'ni" 


It  may  be  said  that  this  excellent  reawning  vit 
intended  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  individtuls, 
and  not  of  government.  Grant  that  this  was  its 
immediate  object.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  points 
out  the  great  advantages  of  these  local  inrtitotioos ; 
and  thereby  shows  their  strong  claims  to  poblk: 
patronage.  A  cherished  maxim  in  regard  to  pabbe 
justice,  is  to  make  it  economical,  and  bring  it  to 
every  man's  door.  Why  should  not  the  same  pnn- 
ciple  be  applied  to  public  education ;  the  tendeoeyof 
which  is  to  keep  our  jails  empty,  and  to  diminish 
the  evils  of  litigation. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  a  repablican 
government,  in  which  no  offices  nor  hoDots  are  he- 
reditary, is,  that  energy,  talent  and  vhlae  can  rise 
unimpeded  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  statioD 
in  society.  But  to  most  of  those  who  are  bone 
down  by  the  hard  hand  of  poverty,  thia  moat  prore 
a  bootless  privilege,  unless  they  can  roceife  tbe 
intellectual  training  necessary  to  quahfy  them  for 
the  arduous  ascent.  It  is  true  that  some  men  of 
extraordinary  genius  and  energy,  rise  triompbantlr 
above  all  difficulties,  and  arrive  at  the  highest  bo- 
nors  of  the  republic.  But  these  are  exceptkms; 
and  the  very  astonishment  which  their  sDCceas  ex- 
cites, shows  conclusiv^y  what  the  commanity  con- 
siders the  general  rule.  If  we  were  gofcmed  by 
the  partial  view  often  taken  of  the  caaaee  which 
promote  the  success  of  these  singularly  endowed 
persons,  we  should  abandon  all  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  leave  the  minds  of  all  to  climb  alike 
unaided  and  untrammelled,  to  the  heights  of  science, 
and  to  wander  with  unchastened  eagerness  throofh 
the  pleasure-gardens  of  elegant  htentare.  But 
mankind  have  always,  and  wisely,  aeted  on  a  di^ 
rent  principle,  which  is  emphatically  appheable  to 
the  endowment  and  support  of  intermediate  schoob. 
Let  experience  be  the  test  of  its  coneciiess. 
Who  has  not  observed  the  beneficial  ioBaeoee  of  a 
well-managed  high-school,  or  of  a  college,  on  the 
population  in  its  vicinity — not  on  the  rich  and  ifld^ 
pendent  aloite,  but  even  on  the  fiunilies  of  tbe  poor. 

Where  these  advantages  are  held  ooi,  tbeniifl 
who  has  the  fire  of  Milton  glowing  in  his  seol, 
can  never  remain  "mnte  and  inglorious;  w 
"  hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fsnj- 
ed,"  be  condemned  to  the  plough  and  the  hamnw. 
Wherever  there  is  a  spark  of  genius,  it  will  be 
kindled  into  a  flame  by  emulation  and  obserraiioa 
of  the  advantages  which  sound  leamiiig  in^amblT 
bestows. 

But  it  is  equally  clear,  that  academies  and  ifltti- 
mediate  schools  are  essential  to  the  rich,  tvi^^ 
these,  universities  and  higher  seminaries,  at  which 
the  rich  would  desire  to  complete  their  educatioa. 
It  is  true  that  one  who  is  rich  and  tiberal  may  o«- 
ally  command  able  private  instructors.for  his  chil- 
dren. But  he  will  find  that  scheme  neither  so  con- 
venient, nor  80  economical,  nor  so  certain  m  ^' 
cess,  as  that  of  placing  his  children  at  some  »t- 
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managed  high-school  in  its  Ticinity.  Unless  schools 
of  this  sort  are  well  condacted,  no  ooUege  nor  uni- 
Teisitj  can  make  thoroagh  scholars.  The  profes- 
sors of  oar  oniversitj,  as  well  as  of  our  colleges, 
eomi^aio  that  they  are  compelled  to  admit  students 
who  hare  no  acquaintance  with  the  simplest  ele- 
meats  of  a  liberal  education.  They  see  that  they 
caB  do  comparatively  nothing  for  young  men  of 
thifl  class,  whose  happy  ignorance  of  their  own  ig- 
Doraoce,  it  is  often  impossible  to  enlighten. 

Bat  if  the  intermediate  schools  were  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  partly  endowed  by  the  State, 
the  selection  of  teachers  made  by  competent  per- 
sons appointed  for  the  purpose,  we  might  hope  for 
1  decided  improvement  in  the  preparation  of  young 
men  seeking  higher  institutions. 

Anotfaer  radical  defect  in  our  system,  already 
slightly  touched  upon,  is  the  confinement  of  State 
assistance  to  paupers.  In  the  first  place,  the  best 
part  of  the  indigent  class  will  be  deterred  from 
seeking  aid  on  terms  which  they  consider  degra- 
ding. The  honest  yeoman  who  can  barely  feed 
a&d  clothe  his  family,  but  cannot  educate  them  in 
the  present  state  of  our  schools,  will  oflen  shrink 
from  becoming  an  applicant  for  public  alms.  Many 
indeed  may  consider  theirs  a  false  pride,  but  it  is  a 
feeling  inseparaUy  connected  with  manly  indepen- 
dence. 

Are  then  our  honest  fanners,  who  keep  their 
heads  above  water  by  hard  work  and  rigid  econ- 
omy, managing  to  pay  their  other  expenses,  to 
be  denied  all  governmental  aid  in  enlightening  the 
minds  of  their  children.  Is  the  absurd  outcry,  so 
frequent  under  our  old  constitution,  against  the 
Virginia  aristocrats  who  lorded  it  over  fifty  acres 
of  poor  land,  and  a  log  cabin,  to  be  acted  upon  in  a 
system  of  education  purporting  to  be  established 
by  rational  men ! 

The  dififosion  of  knowledge  is  clearly  one  of 
those  great  purposes  for  which  all  should  be  taxed 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  It  is  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  government  to  take  a  portion  of  our 
property  to  secure  the  rest,  as  well  as  our  lives  and 
liberty,  by  military  defences  in  war,  and  a  wise  and 
pare  administration  of  justice  in  peace.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  State  has  an  equal  authori- 
ty, and  that  it  is  equally  politic  to  aid  in  the  culti- 
Tation  of  those  noble  faculties  which  distinguish 
man  from  the  brutes,  and  which,  if  properly  im- 
proved, will  create  a  security  of  property,  and  a 
national  strength,  which  all  the  statute  books,  and 
all  the  fortifications  in  existence,  cannot  give.  If 
it  be,  as  it  confessedly  is,  a  public.  State  interest, 
its  benefits  and  burdens  should  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  citizens.  Not  only  those  who  have 
children  to  educate,  but  all  classes  and  conditions 
should  be  made  to  sustain  a  system,  which,  if  vigo- 
rously and  judiciously  supported,  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand mUitia-systems  for  national  defence ;  and  is 
at  least  equal  to  courts  of  justice,  for  the  preserva- 


tion of  life  and  property.  When  all  have  been 
thus  nuule  to  bear  a  part  of  the  burthen,  they  of 
course  should  be  admitted  to  an  equal  participation 
of  the  benefits ;  and  the  invidious  distinction  be- 
tween pauper  and  no-pauper,  be  at  once  abolished. 

In  several  of  the  other  States,  and  in  some  of  the 
European  countries,  the  superintendence  of  edu- 
cation has  been  assigned  to  a  separate  bureau, 
having  its  own  special  oflicers.  In  Virginia,  those 
who  have  the  management  of  this  department,  are 
ofiicers  whose  time  is  already  fully  occupied  by 
duties  that  are  usually  considered  more  pressing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  valuable  suggestions,  nor 
great  improvements,  nor  efiicient  action,  can  be  ex- 
pected, until  a  distinct  board  is  organized. 

We  may  be  told  that  carrying  out  such  a  scheme, 
as  the  one  suggested,  would  require  a  vast  outlay 
of  money.  May  it  not  be  fairly  questioned,  whe- 
ther this  plan  would  actually  involve  an  increased 
expenditure  to  all  our  citizens  %  Might  not  persons 
of  property,  who  would  have  to  pay  the  additional 
tax,  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased 
economy  and  excellence  of  the  instruction  which 
their  children  might  obtain  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hood, without  the  necessity  of  being  sent  to  distant 
and  extravagant  seminaries  ?  Could  they  object  to 
devoting  the  sums  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  sons  at  foreign  universities  and  schools,  to 
the  promotion  of  knowledge  and  virtue  among 
their  fellow-citizens,  while  they  would  also  avoid 
the  pain  and  the  danger  of  removing  their  offiipring 
out  of  the  reach  of  parental  care  and  authority  t 
Those  who  have  no  property  of  course  cannot  be 
injured  by  taxation,  while  they  can  attend  the  com- 
mon schools  with  less  sense  of  degradation.  But 
admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  a  change  of 
system  will  increase  the  cost,  is  not  so  glorious  an 
object  worth  a  liberal  expenditure?  Heretofore, 
our  Legislators  have  seemed  to  regard  this  as  4ne 
of  those  odious  or  insignificant  purposes,  for  which 
they  dare  not  collect  the  means  immediately  from 
the  people.  The  Literary  Fund  has  been  made  up 
of  Bank  bonuses,  debts  due  from  the  United  States, 
and  fines  and  forfeitures ;  but  in  no  degree  from 
taxes  taken  directly  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  So  far,  well  done.  No  objection  can 
be  made  to  relieving  the  community,  so  far  as  con- 
sistent with  iu  own  best  interests.  But  no  states- 
man should  hesitate  to  tell  his  constituents,  that 
this  is  one  of  those  great  paramount  interests  for 
which  he  would  have  no  scruple  in  resorting  to  di- 
rect taxation,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary.  This 
is  one  of  those  subjects,  on  which  no  political  time- 
server,  who  watches  with  eager  anxiety  every 
change  in  the  popular  breeze,  is  fit  to  act.  The 
true  friend  of  his  country  and  his  kind,  roust  run 
ahead  of  popular  opinion,  and  endeavor  to  change 
it  in  those  regions  where  ignorance  has  created  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  improvement.  The  want  of 
knowledge  is  the  last  want  which  the  ignorant  feel. 
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None  bat  the  educated  can  appreciate  its  Taloe. 
To  them  it  ie  not  given  to  be  monopolised  and 
hoarded ;  but  to  be  diffused  as  freely  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  is  their  duty  to  brave  the  misconstrac- 
tion  and  censure  of  the  multitude,  that  they  may 
enlighten  their  minds,  and  prepare  them  to  be  real 
freemen.  The  public  mind  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly alive  and  active,  by  speaking  and  writing, 
by  societies  and  conventions.  These  means  have 
been  often  and  successfully  resorted  to  for  purpo- 
ses of  vastly  inferior  importance.  But  on  this- 
topic,  we  fear  that  there  is  an  apathy  pervading  all 
the  classes  which  should  be  most  interested.  Men 
of  acquirement  and  literary  leisure,  commonly 
prefer  their  own  private  studies  and  lucubrations, 
to  the  promotion  of  this  cause,  which  deserves  at- 
tention above  all  others.  They  choose  rather  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  science  and  the  flowers  of 
belles-lettres  for  themselves,  than  to  sally  forth  on 
what  they  would  deem  a  Quixotic  expedition, 
against  the  giant  ignorance,  who  is  keeping  the 
minds  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen  in  chains. 
Let  me  beg  those  who  think  and  feel  thus,  to  read 
the  following  eloquent  remarks  of  Cicero : 

Quis  enim  est  tam  cupidus  in  perspicienda,  eog- 
noscendaque  verum  natura,  ut  si  ei,  tractanti,  con- 
templantique  res  cognitione  dignissimas.  Sobito 
sit  allatum  periculum,  discrimenque  patriae  cui  sub- 
venire,  opitulareque  possit,  non  ilia  omnia  relinqnat 
atque  abjiciat,  etiam  si  dinumerare  Stellas,  aut  me- 
tin  mundi  magnitudinem  posse  arbitrator?  *^For 
who  is  there  so  wholly  addicted  to  the  study  of  na- 
ture, as  that,  if  his  country  should  fall  into  danger, 
while  he  was  in  one  of  his  noblest  researches,  he 
would  not  inmiediately  throw  all  aside,  and  run  to 
its  relief  with  all  possible  speed ;  nay,  though  he 
thought  he  might  number  the  stars,  or  take  the  just 
dimensions  of  the  world.*' 

Let  him  read  the  foregoing  passage,  and  then  turn 
to  the  Revised  Code,  no  book  for  extravagant  sen- 
timent or  rhetorical  flourish,  and  he  will  find  the 
following  declaration  of  the  Legislature  in  regard  to 
the  Literary  Fund  and  its  object.  **And  whereas 
the  aforesaid  object  is  equally  humane,  just  and 
necessary, involving  alike  the  interests  of  humani- 
ty and  the  preservation  of  the  constitution^  latosj 
and  liberty  of  this  Commonwealth^^^  &c.  If  then  the 
object,  the  education  of  the  people  is  not  accom- 
plished ;  if,  as  it  is  said,  there  are  50,000  people  in 
Virginia  who  cannot  read ;  the  crisis  of  the  coun- 
try described  by  Cicero  has  arrived,  and  every 
patriotic  scholar  is  bound  to  disregard  his  private 
indulgence,  and  to  come  with  heart  and  hand  to  the 
rescue.  There  is  indeed  no  hostile  fleet  hovering 
on  our  coast,  to  bum  our  towns  and  lay  waste  our 
territories ;  there  are  no  Indian  savages,  as  of 
yore,  on  our  border,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  fire 
our  dwellings,  and  butcher  our  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  there  is  an  unobserved  and  insidious 
foe,  who  is  always  corrupting  our  citizens  and  pre- 


paring them  to  surrender  the  citadd  of  liboty; 
who  at  any  time  may  make  thousands  of  them  tlie 
deluded  followers  of  some  cunning  demtgogne  or 
military  chieftain,  who  has  won  their  eonfidenee  by 
flattery,  by  eloquence,  or  daring  achievement.  Opea 
enemies  may  overrun  our  country,  may  iliagliter 
our  armies,  and  as  was  once  done,  lay  oor  Metio- 
poljs  itself  in  ashes.  Yet  the  spirit  of  hberty  will, 
like  the  Phoenix,  rise  from  those  ashes  with  bright- 
er plumage,  and  stronger  pinion.  But  it  can  Derer 
have  any  resurrection  from  the  g^ve — m  vhicli  it 
is  laid  by  vice  and  ignorance. 

There  is  also  another  class,  beside  reclose  sto- 
dents,  who  can  exercise  a  much  more  direct  aod 
potent  influence  in  bringing  about  this  refonaatioo. 
They  are  the  politicians;  to  whom  I  would  address  a 
few  words  on  this  topic.  Those  who  h(dd  political 
office  are  commonly  so  engrossed  wijh  Presi- 
dent-making, Governor-making,  Jodge-makiog,  or 
schemes  of  Internal  Improvement,  that  they  pay 
little  or  no  attention  to  other  public  matters,  eqaallr, 
but  not  so  obviously,  in^rtant.  I  do  not  qoestioD 
that  the  judicious  selection  of  these  officers  is  es- 
sential to  the  purity  and  successful  admintstratioo 
of  our  govenmient ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  manifc^ 
advantages  to  be  expected  from  a  wise  system  of 
internal  improvement.  But,  surely,  they  ahoald  not 
monopolize  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  estaUisb* 
ments  acting  directly  on  the  virtue  aod  intelligeiice» 
which  are  the  very  life-blood  of  society. 

Some  years  ago,  it  is  said  that  some  geofleoaa 
was  talking  to  an  eccentric  but  brilliant  orator  of 
Virginia,  about  the  necessity  of  ioteroal  improve- 
ment. "  I  go,^'  said  the  latter,  laying  his  haod  sig- 
nificantly on  his  heart ;  ^'  I  go  for  intemal  im- 
provement here.**  There  was  much  wisdom,  as 
well  as  point  in  that  answer.  Let  the  most  mijfDi- 
ficent  scheme  of  intercommunication  which  the 
genius  of  engineer  ever  planned,  and  the  power  of 
Bonaparte,  or  China^s  Emperor,  ever  exertei  be 
completed  ;  let  these  channels  pour  into  the  State 
the  richest  tide  of  commerce  that  ever  fertiliie<) 
any  region ;  and  how  far  will  human  happiness  be 
advanced,  and  human  character  elevated,  witboal 
moral  or  intellectual  cultivation !  There  eaa  be  do 
question,  that  commercial  prosperity  will  indireetlyt 
and  to  a  great  extent,  promote  mental  imiffOTeoeat 
and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge;  while  its  effect oe 
the  morals  of  the  community  is  by  do  means  so 
clear.  The  improvement  of  oor  mental  aod  moial 
powers,  should  keep  pace  with  the  developineflt  of 
our  physical  resources.  The  more  inteUigent  the 
conmiunity,  the  more  expanded  will  be  the  fie*^ 
which  it  will  take  of  its  true  interests ;  aod  the  less 
impediment  wiU  the  friends  of  judicious  improve- 
raent  find  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ptaos.  Bat 
if  these  plans  could  be  extended  to  imagioatioii's  ut- 
most stretch,  and  completely  executed,  the  strength 
and  true  glory  of  the  Commonwealth  most  rest  it 
last  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  eitiiefl*- 
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What  oonstitotes  •  Bute  f 
Not  high  nda*d  baitlements  nor  labor'd  mound ; 
Thick  wall,  nor  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 
Not  bays  and  broad*ann*d  ports. 
Where  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  naries  ride. 
No  ;  imtn,  hi^-^mmded  men. 

Would  that  some  man  of  commanding  talents, 
jezi  experience,  spotless  integrity,  and  influence 
rroportioned  to  those  qualities;  some  De  Witt 
.^linton,  would  embark  zealously  and  perseveringly 
n  this  grand  scheme  of  internal  improvement. 
<ome  Horace  Mann,  who  would  sacrifice  private 
^ase,  political  honor,  and  professional  emolument, 
o  the  hope  of  rousing  the  dormant  energies  of  his 
el  low-citizens  to  judicious  action  on  this  suhject, 
^'hich  seemed  to  him  paramount  to  every  other. 
>ach  a  man,  if  he  could  be  found,  would  have  no 
^asj  task,  to  be  accomplished  by  a  few  rhetorical 
loorishes  in  speeches,  essays  or  messages.  His 
vould  he  an  Herculean  labor,  to  prevent  the  com- 
>Ietion  of  which,  prejudice  and  ig^norance  and  in- 
lojence  would  raise  their  hydra-heads  on  every  side. 
Fie  would  engage  in  an  undertaking  encompassed 
>y  real  as  well  as  imaginary  difficulties,  which 
nust  be  overcome  by  calmness,  patience  and  perse- 
rerance.  But  such  obstacles  have  been  surmounted 
>y  the  friends  of  physical  improvement;  and  it 
nay  be  asked,  whether  the  chosen  and  well-appoint- 
id  champion  of  education  should  shrink  from  the 
conflict. 

Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisns  areet  edUget  ignea. 

Fhe  citizen  who  shall  bring  about  the  necessary 
revolution  in  public  sentiment,  and  the  correspond- 
ng  change  in  this  great  branch  of  the  public  inte- 
rest^ will  execute  a  mission,  second  only  in  holi- 
ness and  importance,  to  his,  who  braves  the  perils 
of  the  deep,  of  distant  and  unknown  lands,  for  the 
purpose  of  "  alluring  their  savage  inhabitants  to 
i>righter  worlds  on  high.*'  He  will  be  doubly  enti- 
tled to  the  civic  wreath  that  was  placed  on  the 
brow  of  the  soldier  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
fingle  citizen.  He  will  have  saved  thousands 
from  that  ignorance  and  degradation,  which  are 
H'orse  than  death ;  and  have  exalted  them  to  the 
bappy  condition  of  enlightened  freemen. 

o.  B.  D. 


And  when  the  bright  stars,  in  the  clear  asure  akies, 
Come  forth  in  their  brightness,  like  soft  golden  eyes. 
And  the  dark  clouds  of  night  o*er  the  blue  heavens  roll. 
Then  the  feeling  of  beauty  pervades  all  the  soul. 
JBaJtnnorc,  Md,  ViXBKlA. 


NATURE. 

Sweet  is  the  song  of  the  bird,  gay  and  free, 

Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  blossom  and  tree ; 

And  beauteons  the  eye  of  the  violet  blue, 

As  it  ehiaeth  through  tears  of  the  bright  morning  dew. 

I  love  the  soft  breeie,  when  it  stirs  the  blue  sea. 
With  the  mQnnur  of  waters  in  sweet  melody ; 
Or  w  hen  thnnigfa  the  depths  of  the  woodland^s  green  shade, 
It  wafts  the  sweet  odors  of  each  flowery  glade. 


LETITIA  EUZABETH  LANDON.* 

[In  our  review  of  this  work  in  the  I#st  number  of  the 
Messenger,  we  promised  to  present  to  our  readers  some 
extracts  from  it ;  and  in  accordance  with  our  promise,  we 
now  give  tliem  a  place  in  the  Messenger.]— £d.  Mns. 

ROB  ROY. 

Diana  Vernon.— Many  and  opposite  are  the  lots  in  life, 
and  unequal  are  the  portions  which  they  measure  out  to  the 
children  of  earth.  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  contend 
that  the  difference  after  all  is  but  in  outward  seeming.  Such 
an  assertion  is  often  the  resultof  thoughtlessness— sometimes 
the  result  of  selfishness.  It  is  one  of  the  good  poiuts  of 
human  nature,  that  it  revolts  sgainst  human  Buffering.  Few 
there  are  who  can  witness  pain,  whether  of  mind  or  of 
body,  without  pity,  and  the  desire  to  alleviate ;  but  such  is 
our  infirmity  of  purpose,  that  a  little  suffices  to  turn  us 
aside  from  assistance.  Indolence,  difficulties,  and  con- 
traiy  iotereste  come  in  the  way  of  sympathy,  and  then  we 
desire  to  excuse  our  apathy  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  comforta- 
ble doctrine  to  suppose  that  the  evil  is  made  up  by  some 
mysterious  allotment  of  good ;  it  is  an  excuse  for  non-in- 
terference, and  we  let  conscience  sleep  over  our  own  enjoy- 
ments, taking  it  for  granted  others  have  them  also— though 
how  we  know  not.  It  was  much  this  spirit  that  made  the 
young  French  queen  exclaim,  when  she  heard  that  the 
people  were  perishing  for  want  of  bread,  "  why  do  they 
not  eat  buns !" 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  pnths  of  humanity; 
some  have  their  lines  cast  in  pleasant  places,  while  others 
are  doomed  to  troubled  waters.  Of  one  person,  that  ques- 
tion might  well  be  asked,  which  Johnstone,  the  old  Scotch 
secretary,  put  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  "What  have  you 
done,  sir,  to  make  God  Almighty  so  much  your  friend  ?** 
while  another  would  seem  "  the  very  scoff  and  mockery  of 
fortune."  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  hard 
circumstances  form  the  strong  character,  as  the  cold  climes 
of  the  north  nurture  a  race  of  men,  whose  activity  and  en- 
ergies leave  those  of  the  south  far  behind.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  characters  of  women  are  more  uniform  than  men ; 
they  are  rarely  placed  in  ciroumstances  to  call  forth  the 
latent  powers  of  the  mind.  Diana  Vemon*s  character 
would  never  have  grown  out  of  a  regular  education  of  geo- 
graphy, history,  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  to  say  nothing 
of  extras,  such  as  Poonah  work,  or  oriental  tinting.  Miss 
Vernon  is  the  most  original  of  Scott's  heroines,  especially 
so,  when  we  consider  the  period  to  which  she  herself  be- 
longs, or  that  at  which  such  a  spirited  sketch  was  drawn. 
The  manners  of  Scott's  own  earlier  days  were  formal  and 
restrained.  An  amusing  story  is  told  in  his  life  of  Lord 
Napier,  which  will  admirably  illustrate  the  importance  at- 
tached to  minntis.  His  lordship  suddenly  quitted  a  friend^s 
house,  where  he  was  to  have  paid  a  visit,  without  any 
cause  satisfactory  to  a  host  being  sssigned.  But  much  in- 
genuity might  have  been  exerted  without  the  right  cause 
being  discovered ;  it  was,  that  his  valet  had  not  packed  up 
the  set  of  neckcloths  marked  the  same  as  the  shirts. 

Within  the  last  few  years  what  alterations  have  taken 

*  Lips  and  Literabv  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,  by  Laman 
Blanchard,  in  two  volumes.  London ;  published  by  Heniy 
Colbam,  Oreat  Marlborough  Street,  184L 
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pXtce  in  "  the  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  monld  of  fonns.** 
The  Duchess  of  Gordon  brooght  in  a  style — bold,  dashing, 
and  reckleas,  like  herself.  The  Duchess  of  DoTonshire 
took  the  opposite — soft,  languid,  and  flattering :  the  ezclu- 
siFes  established  a  stoical  school — cold,  haughty,  and  imr 
payabte.  The  reform  era  has  brought  a  more  popular  man- 
ner. There  has  been  so  much  canvassing  going  on,  that 
conciliation  has  become  a  habit,  and  the  hustings  has  re- 
modelled the  drawing-room. 

But  Diana  Vernon  is  a  creature  formed  by  no  conren- 
tional  rules ;  she  has  been  educated  by  her  own  heart  amid 
hardships  and  difficulties ;  and  if  nature  has  but  given  the 
original  good  impulse,  and  the  strength  of  mind  to  work  it 
out,  hardships  and  difficulties  will  only  serre  to  form  a  cha- 
racter of  the  loftiest  order.  Again,  there  is  that  tender 
relationship  lietween  the  widowed  father  and  the  only  girl, 
in  which  Scott  so  much  delights.  But,  if  the  cradle  be 
lonely  which  lacks  a  mother  at  its  side,  still  more  lonely 
is  the  hour  when  girlhood  is  on  the  eve  of  womanhood. 
**  On  the  horison  like  a  dewy  star, 
That  trembles  into  lustre." 

No  man  ever  entera  into  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  let  his 
kindness  be  what  it  may ;  they  are  too  subtle  and  too  deli- 
cate for  a  hand  whose  grasp  is  on  "  life's  rougher  things." 
They  require  that  sorrow  should  find  a  voice;  now  the 
most  soothing  sympathy  is  that  which  guesses  the  suffering 
without  a  question.  But  Diana  Vernon  has  been  brought 
up  by  a  father,  who,  whatever  might  be  liis  affection,  has 
had  no  time  for  minute  and  tender  cares.  Engaged  in 
dark  intrigues,  surrounded  by  dangers,  he  has  been  forced 
to  leave  his  child  in  situations  as  dangerous  as  his  own, 
nay,  a  thousand  times  worse — what  is  an  outward  to  an 
inward  danger  7  The  young  and  beautiful  girl  is  left  to  her- 
self—in a  wild  solitude,  like  Osbaldistone-hall — ^with  a 
tutor  like  Rashleigh. 

Take  the  life  of  girls  in  general ;  how  are  they  cared  for 
from  their  youth  upwards.  The  nurse,  the  school,  the 
home  circle,  environ  their  early  years ;  they  know  nothing 
of  real  difficulties,  or  of  real  cares ;  and  there  is  an  old 
saying,  that  a  woman's  education  begins  after  she  is  married. 
Truly,  it  does,  if  education  be  meant  to  apply  to  the  actual 
purposes  of  life.  How  different  is  the  lot  of  a  girl  con- 
demned from  childhood  upwards  to  struggle  in  this  wide 
and  weary  world  !  Bitter,  indeed,  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  to  her ;  at  the  expense  of  how  maoy  kind 
and  beautiful  feelings  must  that  knowledge  be  obtained ; 
how  often  will  the  confidence  be  betrayed,  and  the  affection 
misplaced;  how  often  will  the  aching  heart  turn  on  itself 
for  comfort,  and  in  vain ;  for,  under  its  first  eager  .disap- 
pointment, youth  wonders  why  its  kindliness  and  its  gene- 
rous emotions  have  been  given,  if  falsehood  and  ingratitude 
be  their  requital.  Htfw  often  will  the  right  and  the  expe- 
dient contend  together,  while  the  faults  of  others  seem  to 
justify  our  own,  and  the  low,  but  distinct  voice  within  us, 
be  half  lost,  while  listening  to  the  sophistry  of  temptation 
justifying  itself  by  example ;  yet  how  many  nobly  support 
the  trial,  while  they  hare  learned  of  difficulties  to  use  the 
mental  strength  which  overcomes  them,  and  have  been 
taught  by  errors  to  rely  more  decidedly  on  the  instinctive 
sense  of  right  which  at  once  shrinks  firom  their  admission. 
What  to  Diana  Vernon  was  the  craft  and  crime  of  one  like 
Rashleigh,  which  her  own  native  purity  would  at  once 
detect  and  shun — as  the  dove  feels  and  flies  from  the  hawk 
before  the  shadow  of  his  dark  wings  be  seen  on  the  air? 
What  the  desolate  loneliness  of  the  old  hall,  and  the  doubts 
and  fears  ardund  her  difficult  path — what  but  so  many  steps 
towards  forming  a  character  high-minded,  steadfast,  gene- 
rous snd  true ;  a  lovely  and  lonely  flower  over  which  the 
rough  winds  have  past,  leaving  behind  only  the  strength 
taught  bjf  resistance,  and  keeping  freah  the  fairness — bless- 
ing even  the  rock  with  its  sweet  and  healthy  prasence. 


THE  HEART  OF  MID  LOTHIAN. 

Jkannib  Dians. — Sir  Wslter,  in  hit  happiest  mooeit, 
when  memory  furnished  materials  that  geniot  vorkcdooiia 
invention,  was  never  more  fortunate  than  in  the  chanetervf 
"  Jeannie  Deans."  She  is  a  heroine,  m  the  hi^t  ud  bat 
sense  of  the  word,  though  without  oae  of  tbe  otijoij 
characteristics — she  is  neither  romaatic,  pictureiqae,  aor 
heautifiil.  Soott  seems  to  have  delighted  in  leonunf  titc 
usual  accessories  of  interest — and  yet  how  itniD^  u  ibt 
interest  excited ! — ^it  is  the  very  triuoph  of  cofBam  vase 
and  of  rigid  principle. 

"We  recogniie 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  beait," 
though  that  heart  beat  neither  for  love,  fane,  nor  aobitiat; 
whose  echo  is  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  itartliajr  sn 
into  pleased  sympathy  vrith  the  triumph  its  statdj  wnc 
proclaims.  Nothing  can  be  more  qaiet  than  wtot  Rres 
likely  to  be  the  tenor  of  the  Scottish  aksidea's  pilk: » 
belongs  to  that  humble  class,  which,  if  it  hss  neither  Z'- 
quick  sensibilities,  nor  the  graceful  pleasures  of  i  hr^i 
lot,  is  usually  freed  from  its  fever,  its  sornmt,  aa!  h 
great  reveraea ;  her  rery  lover  seems  to  eosare  her  ii^ 
the  troubles  of  that  troubled  time. 


•<. 


whose  spring  resembles 


For 


The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  dsy  * 


"  Somewhat  pensively  he  wooed. 
And  spake  of  love  with  quiet  blendios. 
Slow  to  begin,  and  never  ending, 
Of  serious  faith,  and  gentle  ^e.** 

She  dwells  among  her  own  people,  with  the  proipert  o( » 
greater  grief  than  to  see,  in  the  fithiess  of  yn^  ^'^ 
father's  gray  head  go  down  in  honor  to  the  grave.  Patitare 
and  saving  will,  sooner  or  later,  ensble  fieubeaor  hendf 
to  many,  when 

"  Contented  wi'  little. 
But  canty  wi*  mair," 

they  would  be  heads  of  a  house  ss  grave,  ealoi  uJ  *<••' 
ordered  as  those  wherein  their  own  childhood  levat  a 
sedate  and  serious  lessons.  Yet  this  girl  bceoon  tb«  «:* 
tre  of  one  of  those  domestic  tragedies  which  aie  ibr  b«« 
terrible  from  their  rare  occurrence,  and  froa  the  itfov 
and  pious  habits  which  would  seem  to  predtide  tbeir  po«- 
sibility.  Disgrace  darkens  upon  the  bomble  tosd  w, 
overcoming  it  with  "  special  wonder  ;**  asd  those  to  »^* 
sin  was  a  horrible  thing  afar,  have  it  ia  their  ooartist 
thoughts ;  it  has  been  committed  hy  one  anoog  thesstl^c^^ 
We  all  know  that  there  is  evil  in  the  world-**  pe*i  of  »s- 
we  hear  of  it— but  we  never  think  of  its  entcrio?  osr  o« 
charmed  circle.  Look  round  our  circle  of  acipaiDUBce.  ** 
it  would  startle  us  to  be  asked  to  name  one  whom  «e  tUr^ 
capable  of  crime;  how  much  more  so  to  find  \hdr.-J 
had  been  committed  by  one  near  and  dear  to  osr  tao^ 
heart.  What  a  moral  revulsion  would  such  »  iaco^ 
produce— how  weak  we  should  find  ouiselfes  onder>£^ 
a  trial— how  aoon  we  ahould  begin  to  disoosstd  w  ^' 
fender  and  the  offence ;  then,  for  the  first  lis*, « *^'* 
begin  to  understand  the  full  forea  of  temptatioB,  a:- 1* 
allow  for  its  fearful  strength ;  and  sbooW  «  a*  t«?>^- 
excuse  what  had  never  before  seemed  capable  of  pu* 
tionT  Jeannie  Deans*  refusal  to  save  her  siiler-«  7^ 
so  beloved,  so  helpless— at  the  expense  of  pwja^'  ^ 
alwaya  seemed  to  me  the  noblest  effort  in  whickpn*'.?" 
was  ever  sustained  by  religion.  How  well  1  •*"**  '  j 
such  a  distance  from  England,  I  may  perhaps  be  pan^^ 
for  clinging  to  every  recollection  of  the  !»««)•  ***^ 
between  some  friends  and  myself,  u  to  whelb«  Jf*'*^ 
Deana  should  have  saved  her  sister^  life-«v«  ^'^*' 
I  am  afraid  1  rather  aigued— -sad  for  a  gi««  n^* 
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ittle  wroRs"— that  to  sare  one  whom  I  loved,  I  must  have 
»mmiued  the  sin  of  perjuiy,  and  said  on  my  soal  be  the 
joiU ;  that  if  even  to  refase  a  slight  favor  was  painful,  who 
»uld  bear  to  say  no !  when  on  that  no !  hung  a  fellow- 
»««ture's  life— that  fellow^creature  most  tenderly  beloved. 
But  1  wu  is  error— that  worst  error  which  cloaks  itoelf  in 
i  $ood  intention,  and  would  fain  appear  only  an  amiable 
Htedoeu.  Jeannie  Deans  could  not  have  laid  the  sin  of 
lerjuiy  opoD  her  soul :  she  had  been  brought  up  with  the 
'nt  of  ih«  Lord  before  her  eyes — she  could  not— dared 
Mt-t«ke  his  name  in  vain.  Many  a  still  and  solemn  Sab- 
ath,  bj  tbe  lingering  light  of  the  sunset  sky,  or  with  the 
^ow  of  the  Ismp  falling  around  his  gray  hairs,  must  she 
^Te  heud  her  father  read  the  ule  of  how  Annanias,  and 
Sapphin  his  wife,  were  struck  dead  with  a  lie  upon  their 
iipt  ;-dared  she  go,  and  do  likewise  ?  To  her  the  court  of 
Mee,  with  its  solemnities,  and  the  awful  appeal  of  its 
nth,  miut  have  seemed  like  a  mighty  temple.  It  was  im- 
!msible  that  she  could  call  upon  that  Book,  which  from  the 
(ulicat  iofsncy  had  been  the  object  of  her  deepest  reve- 
iDce,  to  witness  to  the  untruth.  Yet  with  what  more 
ikaa  RomaA  fortitude  she  prepares  herself  for  suffering, 
^il,  danger— anything  so  that  she  may  but  save  her  young 
(uter.  With  what  perfect  simplicity  she  perseveres  even 
loto  the  end ;  tbe  kindneas  she  meets  with  takes  her  by  sur- 
^,  and  worldly  fortune  leaves  her  the  same  kind,  affec- 
iiODite,  and  right-minded  creature.  Her  marriage — the 
)uiet  minse,  and  years  of  happiness,  unnoted  save  by  the 
laily  thanksgiving— come  upon  the  reader  with  the  same 
leaw  of  enjoyment  and  relief,  that  a  shady  and  fragrant 
Book  does  tbe  traveller,  overwearied  with  the  heat  and 
ittinali  of  the  highway.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  fanati- 
einn  of  her  father,  or  the  earnest  warning  of  her  husband, 
*ili  ever  come  into  over-rough  collision,  with  such  a  tie 
^tveen  them— with  such  a  sweet  and  womanly  peace- 
Baker. 

EFFIE  DEANS. 

• 

It  is  sin^lar  what  an  impression  of  perfect  bveliness 
Scott  gitee  as  of  the  "  Lily  of  St.  Leonards ;"  he  never 
dcicnbea  her,  and  yet  we  never  doubt  that 

"  A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  seen." 

We  can  fancy,  to  continue  the  application  of  Wordsworth's 
nqoisite  lines,  that  nature  in  her  case  said-^ 

"This  child  I  to  myself  will  take ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  1  will  make 
A  lady  of  my  own ; 

She  shaU  be  sportive  as  the  fawn, 
That  i»ild  with  glee  across  the  lawn, 
'       Or  up  the  mountain  springs.'* 

^  changes  and  contrasts  in  Effie's  character,  too,  are 
I'vea  with  more  of  metaphysical  working  than  Scott  often 
iflterfuaes  into  his  creations ;  "like,  yet  unlike,  is  each." 
"€ differ  widely  from  each  other;  do  we  not,  as  circum- 
i^cea  change  around  us,  moulding  us  like  slaves  to  their 
•ill— do  we  not  differ  yet  more  from  ourselves  T  We  see 
£Sc  first  of  all,  the  lively  and  lovely  girl— her  step  is  as 
^i^  as  her  heart, 

"£'en  the  blue  harebell  raised  its  head, 
Elastic  from  her  airy  tread." 
Her  songs  lead  the  way  rejoicing  before  her ;  it  is  as  if 

^  The  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound, 
Had  passed  into  her  face." 

No  marrel  tliat  she  is  beloved— and  no  marvel  that  she 
wres.    Those  gay  spirits  need  the  softening  of  tender  af- 

■''•r',  trial  warm  lienrt  is»  full  of  pii3ijiona:c  innotior.s — of 


quick  yet  deep  sensations — of  generous  impulse,  and  ready 
confidence— all  that  so  soon  kindles  into  love.  To  such  a 
temperament  love  rarely  brings  happiness ;  it  is  too  eager— 
too  trusting  and  too  sensitive— its  end  is  too  often  in  tears. 
But  for  poor  Effie's  one  hour  of  Eden,  "  a  darker  depar- 
ture is  near ;"  she  is  now  shame-struck  and  broken-hearted ; 
the  cheek  is  pale— the  heart  once  gave  it  color;  but  it  is 
now  as  monumental  marble ;  thedesperation  of  tbe  wretched  ^ 
is  with  her ;  she  replies  to  the  proposal  of  escape  by  a^f^ 
fusal,  "  Better  tint  life,  since  tint  is  guid  fame  ;"  yet  she 
trembled  before  the  death  which  she  has  staid  to  meet^- 
she  is  too  young  to  die.  Nothing  can  be  more  pathetic 
than  the  meeting  of  the  sisters.  Can  we  not  fancy  how 
tbe  poor  prisoner's  heart  sank  within  her,  when  she  heard 
her  sister's  step  recede,  slowly  and  sadly,  day  after  day, 
from  the  pitiless  door !  What  a  change  from  the  "  Lily  of  St. 
Leonard's,"  shsking  down  the  golden  blossom  of  the  broom 
as  some  chance  bxiinch  caught  ber  more  golden  hair.  But 
the  change  is,  when  the  "  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's,"  and  the 
pale  prisoner  of  the  Tolbooth  has  become  Lady  Staunton — 
the  received  wit — the  admitted  beauty — the  courted  and 
the  flattered.  I  have  beard  this  transition  called  unnatural ; 
it  is  not  so.  How  many  are  the  mysteries  of  society !  I 
do  not  agree  with  Goethe,  who  says  that  every  man  has 
that  hidden  in  the  secret  recesses  of  his  bosom,  which, 
if  known,  would  cause  his  fellow  men  to  turn  from  him 
with  hatred ;  on  the  contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that  were  the 
workings  of  tbe  heart  known,  they  would  rather  win  for 
us  favor  and  affection.  It  is  not  so  much  that  our  natural 
impulses  are  not  good,  as  that  we  allow  temptation  to  turn 
them  aside ;  or, 

"  Custom  to  lie  upon  them  with  a  weight. 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life." 

Still,  how  many  go  through  life  with  the  arrow  in  their 
side  of  which  no  one  dreams — with  some  secret  it  were 
worse  than  death  to  divulge.  Lady  Staunton  lives  in  that 
most  Dirotched  of  restraints — ^perpetual  reserve.  I  can 
conceive  no  punishment  so  dreadful  as  keeping  perpetual 
watch  on  our  words,  lest  they  betray  what  they  mean  to 
conceal;  to  know  no  unguarded  moment— no  careless 
gaiety — to  pine  for  the  confidence  which  yet  we  dare  not 
bestow — to  tremble,  lest  that  some  hidden  meaning  lurk  in 
a  phrase  which  only  our  own  sickly  fancy  could  torture 
into  bearing  such — to  have  suspicion  become  a  second 
nature — and  to  shrink  every  morning  from  tbe  glad  sun- 
shine, for  we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth :  the 
wheel  of  Ixion  were  a  tender  mercy  compared  to  such  a 
state.  Lady  Staunton,  too,  fears  her  husband;  and  that 
says  everything  of  misery  that  can  Call  to  a  womaoi's  lot. 
It  is  dreadful  to  tremble  at  the  step  which  was  once  earth's 
sweetest  music — to  start  at  a  voice  once  so  sweet  in  our 
ear,  and  watch  if  its  tone  be  that  of  anger,  even  before  we 
gather  the  import,  and  to  hesitate  before  we  meet  eyes, 
now  only  too  apt  to  look  reproach  and  resentment.  There 
is  one  touch  of  character  full  of  knowledge  in  the  human 
heart.  Lady  Staunton  is  glad  to  leave  her  sister's  quiet 
parlor  and  garden,  for  the  wild  heath  spreading  its  purple 
harvest  for  the  bees;  and  the  rock  side,  where  the  step 
can  scarce  find  uneasy  footing  amid  the  lichen  and  ground- 
sel. How  often  is  bodily  weariness  resorted  to,  to  subdue 
the  weariness  tiithin;  and  fortunate,  indeed,  are  those  who 
have  never  known  that  feverish  unrest,  which  change  of 
place  mocks  with  the  hope  of  change  of  suffering.  More- 
over, for  few  are  the  sorrows  which  know  no  respite,  an 
imaginative  taste  must  have  seen  enjoyment  in 

"  The  grace  of  forest  woods  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy," 

while  the  wilder  scenes  elevate  us  into  forgetfulness  of 
those  huraan  troubles  which  sink  into  nothingness  before 

tlu  ir  iiMj^hty  und  ct«''in.jl  i^n-^cncf .     Kii'Jaiiy  iin'.ural,  too.  is 
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Lady  Staunton's  retirement  to  a  convent;  penance  and 
aeclusion  were  framed  for  such  minds  whose  very  peni- 
tence would  be  excitement.  It  was  an  extreme ;  and  the 
**  Lily  of  St.  Leonard's"  had  led  a  life  of  extremes. 

THE  BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMIUR. 

Lucy  Ashton. — I  shall  never  forget  the  first  reading  of  the 
'*Bride  of  Lammermuin"  I  was  staying  in  the  country  in  one 
of  those  large  rambling  houses,  which  ought  to  please  a  taste 
for  architecture,  as  they  combine  every  variety.  There 
was  enough  remaining  of  hoar  antiquity,  to  contrast  strongly 
with  the  comforts  of  modern  life.  There  was  a  large  old 
hall  and  spiral  staircase  of  black  oak,  hung  round  with 
family  portraits,  grim  and^  faded.  There  were  long  corri- 
dors, suites  of  rooms  which  were  shut  up,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  library  was  far  from  good.  The  house  had 
been  uninhabited  for  years,  and  its  present  possessor  was 
just  come  into  possession  and  from  the  continent,  while  a 
few  of  the  rooms  had  been  hastily  fitted  up  for  the  recep- 
tion of  himself  and  his  wife.  It  was  an  odd  contrast  to  go 
from  the  di^wing-room,  crowded  with  sofas,  ottomans,  look- 
ing-glasses, hot-house  plants,  and  tables  covered  with  books 
and  toys,  into  any  of  the  other  apartments.  Mine  was  pe- 
culiarly dreary — the  bed  was  of  green  velvet,  black  with 
time,  and  with  those  old-fashioned  plumes  at  the  comer, 
which  resemble  the  decorations  of  a  hearse.  The  chim- 
ney-piece was  of  dark  wood,  carved  with  grotesque  faces, 
and  an  enormous  press  of  the  same  material  might  have 
contained  two  or  three  akeletons,  or  manuscripts  enough  to 
have  recorded  every  murder  in  the  country.  A  large  cedar 
grew  so  near  to  the  window,  that  some  of  the  small  boughs 
touched  the  glass— and  when  the  wind  was  high,  a  cry 
almost  like  that  of  human  suffering  came  from  the  branches. 
The  candles  on  my  table  did  little  more  than  cast  a  charmed 
circle  of  light  around  myself;  but  an  enormous  wood -fire 
sent  occasional  gleams  around  the  gloomy  room,  giving  to 
every  object  it  touched  that  fantastic  seeming  peculiar  to 
firelight.    I  had  left  the  drawing-room  early — 

"  E^en  in  the  sunniest  climes. 
Light  brcexcs  will  nifile  the  flowers  sometimes,'* 

and  my  host  and  his  lady  had  disagreed  about  a  dinner  in 
the  neighborhood — the  lady  wished  to  go,  the  gentlemen  did 
not.  Retreat  in  such  cases  is  the  only  plan  for  a  prudent 
third  party,  before  either  thinks  of  appealing  to  you.  If 
you  give  an  opinion  in  favor  of  one,  you  still  offend  both  ; 
for  it  is  a  physological  quality  in  quarrels  conjugal,  that 
though  each  considers  the  other  to  blame,  they  will  not 
allow  you  to  think  so  too ;  moreover,  the  chances  are,  that, 
in  your  own  private  opinion,  they  are  both  wrong — a  most 
unpopular  verdict  to  pronounce.  I,  therefore,  complained 
of  fatigue,  caught  up  a  book,  and  went  to  my  own  room. 
That  book  was  the  **  Bride  of  Lammermuir." 

I  had  only,  a  few  evenings  before,  read  the  **  Mysteries 
of  Udolpho,*'  but  cannot  say  that  their  much-talked  of  ter- 
rors had  the  least  effect  upon  my  nerves.  I  was  tired,  but 
if  their  pages  gave  me  sleep,  they  did  not  add  dreams. 
But  I  read  the  volume  of  to-night,  till  the  most  absolute 
terror  took  possession  of  me.  I  felt  myself  cold  and  pale. 
I  involuntarily  drew  nearer  to  the  candles  with  a  sense  of 
security.  I  avoided  looking  towards  the  darker  parts  of 
the  room ;  and  I  remember  putting  out  one  light,  lest  they 
should  not  last  till  morning.  If  I  had  sat  up  all  night,  I 
could  not  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  dark.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
the  protection  of  the  candle,  I  started  from  my  sleep  twenty 
times,  so  vividly  were  the  scenes  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
It  haunted  me  for  days  and  days.  It  is  even  now  on  my 
memory  like  a  terrific  dream. 

The  "  Bride  of  Lammermuir"  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
Scott's  conceptions— it  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of 
poetry—it  combines  the  terrible  and  the  beautiful.    That 


Fate,  so  powerful  and  so  grand  an  elemeot  in  the  Greek 
drama,  pervades  the  Scottish  tragedy.    Few  are  the  hfhti^ 
still  fewer  the  superstitions  of  to-day.    We  preteod  to  ac- 
count for  everything,  till  we  do  not  believe  enoa^  Ibr  th£ 
humility  so  essentia]  to  moral  diseiplioe.    But  the  dtn 
oreed  of  the  fatalist  still  holds  its  groaad— there  b  tiai 
within  us,  which  dares  not  deny  what,  is  the  still  de^ds 
of  the  soul,  we  feel  to  have  a  mystenoas  predomtuaf?. 
To  a  certain  degrve  we  control  our  own  aetioDs— ve  •an 
the  choice  of  right  or  wrong ;  but  the  conseijaenccs  tb« 
fearful  consequences,  lie  not  with  us.    Let  uijomIom 
upon  the  most  important  epochs  of  his  life;  how  little bfe 
they  been  of  his  own  making— how  one  slight  thing  W  Id 
on  to  another,  till  the  result  has  been  the  very  mrne  'A 
our  calculations.    Our  emotions,  how  little  ire  they  oadcf 
our  own  control !  how  often  has  the  Uandnd  lip,  or  I'x 
flushed  cheek,  betrayed  what  the  will  was  stroAf  to  coorrt'  I 
Of  all  our  sensations,  love  is  the  one  which  h«  nosttiie 
stamp  of  Fate.    What  a  mere  chance  asaallj  leads  to  ocr 
meeting  the  person  destined  to  alter  the  whole  ccmsc  «^ 
our  life.    What  a  mystery  even  to  ooisehea  the  idvjstf 
which  they  exercise  over  us.    Why  dwuld  we  feel  »i'- 
ferently  towards  them,  to  what  we  ever  felthefeie?  h  u- 
taehraent  is  an  epoch  in  existence— it  leads  to  cMtia?<^ 
old  ties,  that,  till  then,  had  seemed  our  dearest ;  it  besiv 
new  duties ;  often,  in  a  woman  especially,  chaws  6f 
whole  character ;  and  yet,  whether  in  iu  begiiuuD;,  iu 
continuance  or  its  end,  Iov«  is  as  little  within  oqr  po«fru 
the  wind  that  passes,  of  which  no  man  knows  wkibera 
goeth  or  whence  it  comes.    All  that  mwtnl  i»ol«  ca 
effect,  is  to  do  the  best  under  the  circooistaDces  lo  vbid) 
we  are  placed,  to  keep  alive  the  sweet  foice  of  sppro»*-  m 
our  hearts,  and  trust  that  the  grare  will  be  hit  the  M 
gate  opening  on  all  that  we  noW  see  throogh  »gU»<i*ft? 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  dark  miDislry  of  to  •» 
on  many  a  kingly  line  even  to  its  closc-a  belief  amim^ 
by  the  judaical  ritual.     "  I  will  visit  the  tm  of  the  tohen 
upon  the  children,  even  unto  the  third  snd  iwrth  fwen 
tion."    The  house  of  Ravenswood  is  doomed  to  destrcf 
tion.    Its  chiefs  have  been  men  strong  and  eril  a  t:^ 
land— the  blood  of  the  victim  has  not  sunk  into  the  nrtt- 
and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  has  not  risen  on  the  Donua 
in  vain.    The  dark  sand  has  run  to  the  appointed  hflw.asi 
the  proud  and  stately  race  will  soon  be  a  desoUiios »!»« 
place  no  man  knoweth.    But  it  is  one  of  the  mjmi»  ft 
mortality  that  the  wicked  fall,  and  with  then  pensh  w 
innocent.    Is  it  that  remorse  may  be  sdded  to  the  Jfiti^" 
ness  of  punishment !  The  fated  house  falU,iad  i»iii  «» 
lovely  and  fragile  flower  that  had  rashly  dung  to  the  ^y 
ing  wall.    There  is  something  so  gcnUe,  so  un^H  * 
Lucy  Ashton,  that  we  marvel  how  hao»a  bein?e«d  .< 
found  to  visit  one  so  aof%,  too  roughly.   But  thit««E*r 
aeases  in  the  presence  of  those  haaMn  deoM*  l»^ 
pride,  and  reveng^e.    Lucy  is  but  one  of  these  ««*;^»* 
soms  crushed  without  care  on  our  daily  psih.  1W 
from  her  vivid  imagination,  lUdy  to  tew  •  mw  ^^'f\ 
vensworth,  she  was  unfit  to  be  his  wife;  sttli  n»i«  wsiu 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  attendant  on  u  tt^^!^ 
which  the  heart  kept  but  too  truly.    The  moral  cto?  » 
exquisitely  developed.     First,  there  is  the  peasi«F- 
pensive  becsuse 

'*  In  youth  sad  fancies  we  affect;' 

then  comes  a  brief  season  of  love  whose  veiy  hafpi«« 
**  Might  make  the  heart  afraid;" 

then  regret,  restraint,  and  unkindliness.    ^'^^^'^^ 
heighten  the  doubts,  that  he.  for  whose  sake  she  t^ 
all  this,  holds  the  sacrifice  light.    The  domestic  pei^ 
tion-pertecution  the  hardest  to  beaf-fo«  ^  '?* 
once  looked  love,  now  torn  on  her  in  angw*  °^ 
The  temper  gives  way,  then  the  aini  E»« 


.» 
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*"  where?"  when  loo  Ute,  ihe  repentant  father  uka  for  his 
geotle,  hii  nflfectionrnte  child !  Well  might  Henry  Ashton 
remember  to  the  day  of  hia  death,  that  the  last  time  his 
sister's  arm  pressed  him,  it  was  damp  and  cold  as  sepul- 
chral inart>Ie. 

IVANHOE. 

RsBiccA.— Tlie  character  of  Rebecca  stands  preeminent 
amid  Scott's  finest  conceptions.   Its  nobility  was  at  once  ac- 
knowledged.   If  there  be  one  thing  which  redeems  our  fal- 
len nature,  which  attests  that  iu  origin  was  from  heaven 
and  its  early  home  in  paradise,  it  is  the  generous  sympathy 
that,  eren  io  the  most  hardened  and  worldly,  warms  in  the 
presence  of  the  good  and  of  the  beautiful.    There  must 
have  been,  even  in  those  whose  course  has  darkened  into 
crime,  an  innocent  and  hopeful  time,  and  the  light  of  that 
hour,  however  perverted  and  shadowed,  is  never  quite  ez- 
tin^uidhed.    Enough  remains  to  kindle,  if  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  electric  admiration  whose  flash,  like  the  light- 
ning, is  from  above.    Fiction  is  but  moulding  together  the 
materials  collected  by  every  dsy,  in  real  as  well  as  ima- 
gined life ;  the  highest  order  of  excellence  carries  the  im- 
pulse along  with  it.    Nature  and  fortune  have  this  earth 
for  their  place  of  contention,  and  the  victory  is  too  often 
with  the  liuter.     We  are  tempted  and  we  fall— we  Uck 
resolution  .to  act  upon  the  promptings  of  our  better  and  in- 
ward self;  the  iron  enters  into  the  soul,  the  wings  of  our 
nobler  aspirations  melt  in  the  heat  of  exertion,  the  dust  of 
Ihe  highway  choaks  our  finer  breathing,  and  if  at  any  time 
we  are  fain  to  pause  and  commune  with  ourselves,  alas  ! 
what  do  we  find  ourselves  lo  be  ?  low,  weak,  selfish,  and 
old— bow  different  from  what  we  once  hoped  to  lie.     But 
nature  is  never  quite  subdued  to  what  she  works  in ;  the 
dinne  essence   will  at    times  reassert  its  divinity  and 
iience  the  homage  that  is  of  love  rises  to  that  which  is 
above  us— to  Beauty  and  to  Truth. 

The  characteriatic  of  Rebecca  is  high-mindcdness,  bom 

of  self  reliance.    From  a  very  infant  she  must  have  been 

"a  being  drawing  thoughtful  breath  "  As  is  the  case  with 

ail  Scott's  favorite  delineations,  she  is  the  only  child  of  a 

widower,  and  the  death  of  her  mother  must  have  flung  an 

early  shadow  over  her  path ;  from  her  infancy  she  must 

hjve  learnt  to  be  alone — solitude  which  enervates  the  weak, 

feeds  and  invigorates  the  strong  mind.    Her  studies,  too, 

were  well  calculated  to  develope  her  powers ;  skilled  in  the 

srt  of  healing  she  knew  the  delight  of  usefulness,  and  she 

learnt  to  pity  because  familiar  with  suffering.    No  one, 

Bot  even  the  most  careless,  can  stand  beside  the  bed  of 

sickness  and  of  death  without  learning  their  sad  and  solemn 

lessons.    Within  her  home  she  was  surrounded  by  luxury 

and  that  refinement  which  is  the  poetry  of  riches ;  but  she 

knew  that  Danger  stood  at  the  threahold,  and  that  Fear 

was  the  unbidden  guest  who  peered  through  their  silken 

hangings.     The  timid  temper  lives  in  perpetual  tenor, 

the  nobler  one  braces  itself  to  endure  whenever  the  ap- 

pointed  time  shall  come.    History  oflfers  no  picture  more 

eitraordinary  than  the  condition  of  the  Jews  during  the 

middle  agea.     Their  torture  and  their  destruction  was 

deemed  an  acceptable  aacrifice  to  that  Saviour  who  was 

bom  of  their  race,  and  whose  sermon  on  the  Mount  taught 

so  lessons  save  those  of  peace  and  love.    When  Madame 

Roland  went  to  execution,  she  turned  towards  the  statue 

of  that  power,  then  adored  with  such  false  worship,  and 

exclaimed,  **  Oh,  liberty !  what  crimes  are  wrought  in  thy 

name!**  The  christian  might  say  the  same  of  his  faith; 

hot  different  indeed  is  the  religion  which  is  of  God,  and 

that  which  is  of  man. 

In  that  criticism,  now  so  often  the  staple  of  conversation, 
1  have  often  heard  it  objected,  that  Rebecca  could  not  have 


have  been  attracted  towards  the  Templar.    This  is  a  curi- 
ous  proof  of  the  want  of  interest  in  Scott's  heroes— we 
feel  as  if  their  good  fortune  were  a  moral  injustice.    The 
fact  is,  that  respect  for  good  old  rules  was  an  inherent 
part  of  Soott*s  mind ;  whatever  was  **  gray  with  age,"  to 
him  "  became  religion."    His  rich  and  fertile  mind  poured 
the  materiala  of  a  new  world  into  literature — but  he  in- 
sisted that  it  should  take  a  conventional  ahape^  and  be 
bound  by  given  rules.    It  had  long  been  a  rule  that  vice 
was  to  be  punished  and  virtue  rewarded  in  fiction,  what- 
ever it  might  be  in  real  life.    It  is  one  of  the  many  myste- 
ries of  our  moral  nature,  that  there  ia  something  in  high 
and  atriking  qualities  that  seems  as  it  were  a  temptation  of 
fate.    The  ancients  knew  this  well.    Moreover  there  are 
faulta  which  alooost  wear  virtue's  seeming,  and  to  our 
weakness  there  is  a  wild  ^traction  in  these  very  faults — 
but  as,  according  to  Scott's  code,  such  faults  must  be  duly 
visited  in  the  concluding  chapters,  he  could  not  invest  his 
hero  with  them.    The  said  hero  is  usually  a  brave,  hand- 
some and  well  conducted  young  man,  who  gives  his  parents 
and  readers  as  little  anxiety  as  possible.    Still  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Rebecca  sees  Ivanhoe  are  managed 
with  Scott's  utmost  skill — she  knows  him  first  as  the  bene- 
factor of  her  fathel^— she  aees  him  first  as  the  victor  of  the 
tournament,  and  she  first  comes  in  contact  with  htm  under 
the  tenderest  relations  of  kindness  and  service.    Bot  the 
'*why  did  she  love  him  ?"  may  in  a  woman's  case  always 
be  answered  by  Byron's  vindication  of  "  Kaled's"  attach- 
ment to  his  own  gloomy  hero— 

**  Curious  fool,  be  still. 

Is  human  love  the  growth  of  human  will?** 

A  woman's  lover  is  always  the  idol  of  her  imagination  ; 
he  is  far  more  indebted  to  her  for  good  qualitiea  than  his 
vanity  would  like  to  acknowledge.  Rorhefoucald  sajrs, 
"  L*amour  cetti  de§  qu'on  voit  Cobjet  oomnu  U  ett.**  But  if 
the  illusion  has  its  own  sorrow,  the  cure  is  bitterer  still, 
"  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds."  1  believe  that  more  women 
are  disappointed  in  marriage  than  men ;  a  woman  gives  the 
whole  of  her  heart — the  man  only  gives  the  remains  of  his, 
and  very  often  there  ia  only  a  little  led.  Besides  his  idol 
is  rarely  so  much  the  work  of  his  own  hands  aa  bar's ;  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  she  may  ask,  where  are  the  pictu- 
resque and  ennobling  qualitiea  with  which  she  invested  her 
lover?  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  echo  will  indeed  answer 
"  where."  Why  an  unhappy  passion  is  often  so  lasting  is 
that  it  never  encounters  that  "  Ithuriel  of  the  common- 
place," Reality.  I  like  to  think  of  Rebecca  amid  the 
olive  groves  of  Granada.  Care  for  her  father's  old  age, 
kindlineas  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  and  the  workings 
of  a  mind  strong  in  endurance,  would  bring  tranquillity  if 
not  happiness,  till  the  hand  might  be  pressed  to  the  sub- 
dued heart  without  crying  "  peace,  peace,  where  there  ii  no 
peace 


»»» 


THE  ABBOT. 
Mabt  QvBBii  OF  Scots. — "  Her  name  is  a  note  of 
the  nightingale."  What  the  troutiadour-miaatrel  said  of 
his  mistress  may  be  also  said  of  Mary  Stuart.  Beau- 
ty, and  all  the  prestige  that  birth  gives  to  beauty,  the 
far  deeper  interest  that  attends  misfortbne,  and  the  abi- 
ding terror  of  a  violent  death ;  all  these  invest  the  me- 
mory of  the  ill-fated  queen  with  a  sad  charm,  felt  to 
the  present  hour.  "  No  man,"  says  Brantome,  **  ever  be- 
held her  without  love  and  admiration,  or  thought  of  her 
fate  without  sorrow  and  pity."  From  the  cradle  an  evil 
fortune  attended  upon  her.  The  birth  of  a  first  and  roysl 
child,  which  should  have  awakened  joy  and  hope,  only 
added  keener  anxiety  to  the  deathbed  of  her  father.    '*  The 


kingdom  came  with  a  woman,"  aaid  the  dying  monarch, 
fallea  in  love  with  Ivanhoe — that  her  high-toned  mind  would '  dying  beneath  the  pressure  of  defeat  and  despair,  *'  and  '' 
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will  go  with  a  woman.**  He  knew  the  strong  hand  that 
was  needed  to  curb  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  time;  if  it 
had  Ixen  too  much  for  himself,  who  wore  spur  and  sword, 
what  would  it  be  to  one  made  for  the  lute  and  distaff. 
**  Let  not/*  says  the  young  Indian  mother,  in  the  *  Prairie,* 
"  let  not  my  child  be  a  girl,  for  very  sorrowful  is  the  lot  of 
woman."  If  this  be  true,  and  few  will  deny  it,  it  is  more 
than  true  in  the  lot  of  the  royal  orphan.  The  chronicles 
of  the  house  of  Stuart  would  almost  justify  the  Grecian 
belief  in  fatality.  Their  doom  was  with  them  :  the  stake— 
the  scaffold — imprisonment  and  exile,  crowd  the  annals  of 
their  race ;  on  each  high  brow  of  their  fated  house  is  the 
shadow  of  the  coming  evil-^the  deep  melancholy  eyes  are 
dark  with  the  hours  to  come.  It  would  seem  ss  if  inanity 
and  worthlessness  were  their  sole  exemptions ;  the  only 
kings  whom  destiny  rejected  as  unworthy  victims,  were  the 
weak  James,  and  the  profligate  Charles ;  but  in  Maty,  the 
rarest  qualities  and  the  wont  fortunes  of  her  house  were 
united.  A  child,  she  became  an  exile  from  her  native  soil. 
In  the  very  lowest  class  it  is  well  to  be  bred  up  amid  those 
scenes  wherein  our  future  is  cast ;  nothing  ever  supplies 
the  place  of  those  early  associations — nothing  ever  knits 
the  heart  to  the  place  of  its  birth  like  the  remembrances  of 
childhood — nothing  can  give  the  entire  knowledge  of  a 
people,  but  having  been  brought  up  among  them.  This  is 
no  place  to  enter  into  the  long  disputed  question  e(  Maiy*s 
guilt  or  innocence.    If,  as  Wordsworth  says, 


«t, 


-It  is  a  joy 


lonsies  arise,  and  envyings  and  bitterness  remsiiH-*  fee  is 
more  easily  made  than  a  friend ;  and  how  diflkolt,  or 
rather  how  impossible,  so  to  apportion  smile  and  word  is 
to  please  rivals  stimulated  by  every  variety  of  taniij  I  it 
was  with  Mary  Stuart  as  with  Marie  Antoinette,  the  love- 
liness became  a  snare,  and  hatred  grew  more  enTeMtned, 
because  made  personsl,  from  the  mortifieaiioo  of  bun- 
sonable  expectation.  When  the  Scottish  queen  sa^ 
^*  Adieuy  plaistant  pays  de  la  Frmoe"  she  knewoottlut^ 
bade  adieu  to  her  youth,  and  all  youth's  careless  gUdnesi; 
she  knew  not  that  she  went  to  dwell  smoog  a  peopk  for 
whose  habits  her  education  had  entirely  nnfiitrd  ber.  We 
can  imagine  how  unpopular  the  manner  of  ber  French  at- 
tendants would  be,  with  all  their  gaiety  and  Ugbt  galUaiTj, 
among  the  stem  and  staid  people  of  Scotland;  how  nmrh 
of  that  unpopularity  would  reflect  upon  their  auiues! 
Moreover,  there  is  no  difference  so  bitter  u  relisioos  H- 
ference.  Mary*s  catholic  faith  was  then  an  object  of  posi- 
tive horror ;  much,  therefore,  that  has  been  alleged  i^:e^' 
her  may  well  be  set  down  to  the  violent  ezaggeniwo  of 
party  spirit ;  but,  even  were  it  otherwise,  pity,  eveBtopac 
is  the  only  feeling  with  which  we  can  think  of  the  oeiaa- 
choly  prisoner,  the  best  of  whose  years  passed  iu»itr 
wstch  and  ward  in  the  gloomy  castles  of  LocUevin  aU 
Fotheringfaai 


To  think  the  best  we  can  of  human  kind,*' 

it  must  be  one  to  think  the  "  best  we  can**  of  a  creature  so 
gifted.  Where  we  cannot  excuse,  we  may  at  least  extenu- 
ate ;  palliating  the  faults  of  others  is  a  different  thing  from 
palliating  our  own.  Mary  was  brought  up  in  a  bad  school. 
History  has  no  darker  period  than  the  annals  of  the  era 
over  which  Catherine  presided ;  it  combined  the  fiercer 
crimes  with  the  meaner  vices;  craft  and  croelty  went  hand 
in  hand.  FVom  her  cradle,  Mary  was  taught  to  dissemble, 
and  taught  it  as  a  science  wherein  superiority  was  matter 
of  mental  trimnph.  As  the  author  of  **  Devereux**  truly 
says,  "  it  is  through  our  weaknesses  that  our  vices  punish 
us.'*  Now  the  great  evil  of  Mary's  life  was  her  choice  of 
Damley  as  a  husband — a  choice  solely  dictated  by  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  Had  she  chosen  more  wisely,  how  dif- 
ferent might  her  career  have  been !  She  was  too  clever 
herself  not  to  have  felt  superiority,  and  she  had  too  much 
of  the  yielding  natural  to  woman,  not  to  have  been  influen- 
ced by  one  who  had  possessed  that  moral  strength  which 
is  the  secret  of  supremacy.  Scott's  picture  is  but  a  frag- 
ment—yet how  finished — how  excellently  in  keeping  with 
our  previous  historical  conception !  We  are  taken  in  the 
"strong  toil  of  gnice**~we  feel  how  surpassingly  lovely 
was  the  ill-fated  queen— we  do  not  wonder  at  the  fascina- 
tion that  she  exercised  over  all  that  came  within  her 
"charmed  cirele.'*  How  well,  too,  the  thoughtlessness, 
the  impetuosity,  and  the  impr\idence  are  indicated,  rather 
than  expressed.  She  encourages  the  attachoMat  between 
Catherine  Seyton  and  Roland  Grasme,  without  one  mo- 
ment's consideration  of  what  the  consequent  unhappiness 
may  be  from  the  difference  in  their  station :  she  cannot  re* 
press  the  biting  sarcasm,  though  next  to  madness  in  her 
position ;  and  the  tei>dency  to  dissemble  is  shown  in  those 
slight  things  which  are  the  stepping-stones  to  more  impoi- 
tant  acts.  The  scene  where  Mary  signs  the  papeis  of  her 
abdication  is  among  Scott's  very  finest.  The  relenting  of 
the  rough  old  earl  is  foil  of  humanity ;  it  shows  also,  most 
strikingly,  the  influence  of  Mary's  fascinstion.  But  the 
authority,  dependent  on  such  fascination,  builds  its  tower 
of  strength  on  the  sand ;  favor  is  daoeitfol,  and  beauty  is 
vain ;  such  an  empire  calls  forth  too  much  passion,  and 
too  many  weaknesset ;  false  hopes  are  entertained,  jea- 


CATHERINE  SEYTON. 
It  iz  not  in  the  calm  and  measured  paths  of  lo-dar  tbt 
we  see  the  more  bold  and  pronounced  chanden.  vls^e 
outlines  have  been  rough-hewn  by  the  strong  band  of  «• 
cessity ;  yet  to  such  troubled  times  often  belong  the  M- 
opment  of  our  iw>blest  and  best  qualities— the  storoT  fiJ 
of  Ormus  throws  up  the  finest  pearls.  It  is  not  in  the  wa«« 
of  tranquillity  that  we  know  aught  of  the  genennis  dpti^ffl^. 
the  fertility  of  resource,  and  the  forgetfalnessofseifo^tes 
shovm  in  the  hour  of  trial.  When  the  Freocb  itTrfowa 
broke  out,  how  many,  only  accustomed  to  indotewr^  Itin^ 
ry,  and  custom,  showed  that  "  there  was  iron  in  the  iok  ; 
and,  whether  at  the  call  of  duly  or  of  affection,  wer?  pr^ 
pared  to  bear  even  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  exert  afmtism^ 
till  then  undreamed  of.  In  such  a  mould  is  csst  the  t»- 
racter  of  Catherine.  She  has  been  destined  for  the  riots- 
ter,  a  vocation  utterly  at  variance  with  that  warn  b^ 
and  ready  wit  with  which  nature  had  gifted  her ;  she  litf 
worked  at  the  embroidery  frame :  she  has  toW  ber  br«li. 
and  dwelt  in  quiet  and  seclusion.  The  destrociion  of  ^ 
monastery  opens  before  her  a  wide  and  tnwWed  woT;^  < 
her  spirits  rise  as  she  needs  their  support;  she  fiob  n 
herself  strength  to  endure,  and  courage  to  resist  situ 
This  time,  however,  of  her  own  free  will,  she  goes  «*> 
seclusion ;  but  it  is  solitude  animated  by  the  cooseiooo^ 
of  a  generous  devotion,  and  invigorated  by  the  perforBss" 
of  duty.  There  is  that  which  at  once  arrests  oorsyasfaci* 
in  Catherine  Seyton's  attachment  to  her  roy«!  niiju«»-''' 
is  the  resirh  of  enthusiasm  acting  upon  the  most  r*^ 
feelings.  In  those  days  loyahy  was  a  creed-tbe  n|M 
divine  had  its  reUgion.  To  this  nbstract  belief,  CslbertB 
brought  that  personal  earnestness  with  which  the  bp 
toned  and  sensitive  temperament  enters  into  all  that  it  ss 
dertaltes.  This  was  soon  heightened  by  that  alfipft« 
Mary  knew  so  well  how  to  inspire.  It  is  «»l««^  *  * 
loveliest  and  loftiest  light  of  humanity:  «>»  P**''|^ 
Catherine  Seyton,  cheering  the  solitude  of  her  impn*®" 
mistress  with  the  pisyful  gaiety  of  a  spirit,  as  yet  aabKArt. 
as  it  is  unspotted  by  the  worid.  Whst  "high  ^^^ 
constancy**  is  in  the  courage  with  which  "be  H*"' 
looks  forward  to  escape!  How  true  to  the  ■otegw"*' 
impulses  of  her  age  is  the  utter  disbelief  of  t«  the  eharp* 
brought  against  the  queen ?  Sospieioa  sad  J'"*  "I** 
comrades  for  each  other.  Youth  is  fiank,  esger, vAp^ 
to  believe  in  the  good :  it  looks  loand,  sad  it »«  *»»"» 
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it  looks  op  and  sees  stara ;  eril  appears  impossible,  because 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  ourselves.  It  remains  for  after 
and  weary  years  to  teach  us,  that  even  the  young  and  the 
ionoceot  may  be  led  into  crime  by  the  strong  influence  of 
temptation.  Pasaion  first,  and  interest  afterwards,  lures 
the  feet  of  men  into  dark  and  crooked  paths,  t»hieh  none 
io  earlier  and  holier  bonrs  deemed  thej  could  tread.  We 
na;  have  been  often  deceived,  but  it  is  not  until  we  our> 
selves  begin  to  deceive  that  we  dread  deceit.  There  is  an 
arch  playfulness  about  Catherine  Seyton  with  which  Scott 
delights  to  invest  his  creations— they  may  be  less  heroines, 
bot  they  are  more  women.  There  is  not  a  more  delightful 
temper  in  the  daily  relations  of  life  than  this  sweet  gaiety — 
it  brion  its  own  sunshine — **  making  that  beantiful  which 
was  sot  so,**  relieving  the  monotonous,  and  inspiring  the 
sad.  A  gay  temper  is  like  a  bright  day ;  true,  it  may  have 
its  faults— a  little  petulance,  a  little  wilfulness— the  flush 
may  be  too  ready  in  the  cheek,  and  the  flash  too  prompt  in 
the  eye ;  still  these  are  only  trifles  to  be  pardoned,  and  we 
like  tkat  all  the  better  in  which  we  have  something  to  for- 
give. The  lady  Fleming  says  of  Catherine,  "  Heaven  pity 
him  who  shall  have,  one  day,  a  creature  so  beautiful  to 
delight  him,  and  a  thing  so  mischievous  to  torment  him." 
He  would  be  very  well  off— the  meteor  light  would  be  sof- 
tened and  anbdued  when  it  came  to  bum  on  one  only  hearth. 
The  light  step,  thoogh  more  meaaored,  would  shed  music 
ibroagb  the  house :  and,  somewhat  sobered  by  time,  and 
touched  by  grief,  which  is  knowledge,  the  riper  years  of 
Catherine  Seyton  would  be  of  those  that  ahow 
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-how  divine  a  tldng, 


A  woman  may  be  made." 
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LOVE  AND  LEARNING. 

BY  PAUL  ORANALD. 

Wecasaally  mentioned,  some  three  or  four  months 
t^ick,  that  Mr.  Peter  Brown  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  wife  who  should  not  know  '*  B  from  a  builds  foot,'* 
and,  as  that  gentleman's  adventures  in  search  of 
this  most  desirable  object,  will  take  a  prominent 
position  in  onr  present  sketch,  it  becomes  us  to 
dilate  a  little  more  upon  the  individualities  of  his 
character.  We  shall  do  so  at  once,  for  we  have  a 
horror  of  all  parenthetical  remarks,  when  they  can 
be  avoided.  We  do  not  like  to  break  in  upon  the 
soft  nothings  of  a  love-scene,  to  inform  the  reader 
that  it  rained  particularly  fast ;  neither  would  we, 
for  a  trifle,  whilst  describing  a  battle  of  fisticuflfs, 
^y  the  manly  impetus  of  the  combatants,  to  say 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  parties  shed  a  tear.  Did 
we  intend  to  make  her  weep,  we  should  take  care 
to  inform  every  one  interested,  that  this  was  an  es- 
tablished point,  and  that  they  need  not  expect  us 
to  mention  it  again.    To  Peter — 

Peter  Brown,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  but  Peter 
Brown  is  a  calf — an  overgrown  calf,  and  a  good- 
natured  one — but  still  a  calf.  Before  men,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  degree  and  standing  may  be,  Peter 
can  stand  up  and  act  as  a  man — ^he  feels  no  infe- 
riority there— but  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  herself, 


can  wish  no  better  offering  at  her  shrine  than  the 
downcast  look  and  abashed  appearance  of  Mr. 
Brown,  before  any  woman  he  has  the  least  occa- 
sion to  think  gifVed  with  *'book  larnin'.''  He 
could  have  looked  point  blank  into  the  face  of  Solo- 
mon, but  the  Queen  of  Sheba  would  have  made  him 
take  to  his  '*  stitch  downs.'*  Mrs.  Brown  is  weU 
aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  her  son ;  but  as  Peter 
has  many  prototjrpes  in  the  neighborhood,  it  never 
causes  her  much  surprise.  True,  she  will  occa- 
sionally lecture  him  on  the  absurdity  of  such  con- 
duct, and  call  him  the  ^  okardest  varmint  she  ever 
seed,"  which  would,  most  assuredly,  give  rise  to  a 
family  controversy,  did  Peter  pretend  to  assert  a 
claim  to  graces  either  of  body  or  mind.  This  he 
never  does,  and  the  motherly  Chesterfield  finding 
her  reproaches  either  admitted  to  be  just,  or  passed 
by  as  of  too  little  consequence  to  be  heeded,  has 
turned  all  the  energies  of  her  mind  to  an  object 
which  she  thinks  of  paramount  importance — to  get 
Peter  a  wife  by  her  own  management.  One,  of 
Mr.  Brown's  temperament,  never  objects  to  a  court- 
ship by  proxy,  and  Mr.  Brown's  mother  is  precise- 
ly the  person  to  feel  more  happiness  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  go-between,  than  she  would,  were  her 
own  feelings  at  stake. 

Petor  Brown's  worldly  possessions  second,  most 
powerfully,  the  efforts  of  his  mother.  He  is  the 
happy  owner  of  two  negroes  and  a  small  mill. 
There  is  water  amply  abundant  to  turn  the  mill 
for,  at  least,  half  of  the  year,  and  his  negroes  are 
never  known  io  sleep  more  than  fourteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  These  are  advantages  never 
to  be  overlooked  in  a  matrimonial  settlement,  and, 
if  Peter  bat  knew  it,  he  might  pick  and  choose 
from  a  dozen  sylvan  beauties.  If  he  does  not 
know  itf  his  mother  does;  and  it  is  among  the 
paradoxes  of  her  conversation,  that  she  will  dilato 
upon  the  amount  of  com  ground  at  the  mill,  and 
lament  the  dryness  of  the  streams  ;  then  upon  the 
quantity  of  work  old  Gabriel  "does,  and  in  the  same 
breath  call  him  the  most  "  infarnally  lazy,  an' 
good-for-nothingest  nigger  on  arth."  But  this  is 
not  all;  at  one  time  she  will  declare  the  mill 
worse  than  useless,  were  it  not  for  grinding  their 
own  produce,  and  soon  after,  aver  that  they  would 
starve  but  for  the  toll.  If  this  is  not  inconsistont, 
it,  at  least,  appears  fickle,  but  it  is  that  extraordi- 
nary fickleness  which  ever  has  an  end  in  view. 
Gabriel,  the  mill,  and  everything  else,  are  only  her 
maternal  stratagems  for  fixing  the  attention  upon 
the  immense  wealth  of  her  son  Peter.  The  mill, 
in  itself,  is  nothing,  but  as  Petor's,  it  is  a  most  as- 
tonishing one.  Gabriel  might  pass  unnoticed,  but 
the  mention  of  his  name  she  thinks  conducive  to 
the  success  of  her  son,  and  it  is  lugged  in  upon  all 
occasions.  When  Gabriel  is  worthless,  the  mill  is 
invaluable ;  and  when  the  mill  is  useless,  Gabriel 
is  beyond  price ;  and  thus  Mr.  Brown's  wealth  is 
displayed,  not  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  others, 
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bat,  by  showing  in  bold  relief,  the  relative  valae  of 
his  own  poaeeasione.  Mrs.  Brownie  excessiTe 
garrulity  first  caused  her  to  adopt  this  plan,  but 
had  she  studied  the  art  of  puffing  as  deeply  as  a 
vender  of  quack  nostrnms,  she  could  never  have 
hit  a  better.  It  keeps  everything  in  view,  and, 
when  you  appear  more  anxious  than  ordinary  to 
show  the  inutility  of  a  thing,  the  world  is  general- 
ly so  polite  as  to  suppose  it  much  better  than  you 
would  fain  make  it.  This  disposition  of  our  race, 
is  made  to  bear  upon  Mrs.  Brown^s  schemes,  in 
another  way.  Upon  the  boorishness  of  Peter,  she 
comments  on  all  occasions,  and  in  all  companies, 
without  the  least  scruple.  It  is  quite  flattering 
to  her  sex  to  hear  of  one  incapable  of  standing 
erect  in  their  presence,  and,  instead  of  eonsidering 
Peter  a  weak,  sUly  fellow,  he  is  regarded  as  the 
most  modest  man  living — a  fit  exemplar  for  all  of 
the  dashing  bocks  which  each  one  may  chance  to 
know.  His  mill  and  the  two  negroes  are  even 
forgotten  in  the  admiration  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
an  unpretending  carriage,  and,  if  Mrs.  Brown  but 
hints  that  he  has  given  her  a  earieManehe,  as  to 
the  disposal  of  his  hand,  he  is  lauded  to  the  skies 
as  being  the  best  of  sons,  and  a  good  son  is  foun- 
dation enough  from  which  they  may  draw  the  infe- 
rence of  his  making  a  patent  husband.  Another 
hint  from  the  negotiating  mother  will  set  the  dis- 
cussing the  system  of  modern  education  in  all  of 
its  relations  and  bearings.  Mrs.  Brown  has  but 
to  say  that  Peter  does  not  wish  an  accomplished 
wife,  and  the  whole  school  of  reformers  is  torn  to 
pieces  without  ceremony.  A  dancing  master  is 
left  without  a  foot  to  stand  upon,  and  the  guitar 
suffers  sadly  when  compared  with  Gabriel's  banjo. 
A  jig  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  grace,  and  a  waltz 
the  swimming  affectation  of  a  would-be-somebody. 
Each  one  flies  back  to  the  days  of  her  youth,  and 
brings  some  reminiscence  which  elucidates  the 
beauties  of  her  own  *'  rasin*  up,*'  and  the  incalcula- 
ble superiority  of  the  girls  of  that  era  to  those  of 
the  present  day.  They  are  asserted  to  have  been 
"  more  prittier,  much  betterer,  and  more  wiserer" 
than  any  with  whom  they  may  be  acquainted — al- 
ways excepting  their  own  offspring.  They,  thanks 
to  their  &r-seeing  wisdom,  have  been  reared  after 
the  old  model,  and  ^*my  darter  Jane,  my  darter 
Nel,  and  my  darter  Meg"  have  passed  unscathed 
all  intellectual  temptations,  and  ofier  to  their  fu- 
ture husbands,  one,  untrained  except  in  the  school 
of  Nature — ^a  blank  sheet  of  foolscap,  upon  which 
their  lords  may  write  whatever  their  tastes  or  pre- 
judices may  suggest. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  widow  Brown 
thinks  Peter's  wishes,  in  regard  to  his  wife's  know- 
ledge,  spring  from  a  good  soil.  Ignorance  may 
mate  with  ignorance,  and  find  happiness  in  the 
union.  Of  this  Mrs.  Brown  is  aware,  but,  though 
gifted  with  no  education  herself,  she  has  too  much 
natural  shrewdness  not  to  have  remarked  in  the 


lottery  of  life,  many  instances  where  there  it  & 
vast  difference  between  the  mental  nches  of  the 
parties,  and  yet,  each  is  happy  in  the  society  of 
the  other.  Contentment  ia  oftener  the  result  of 
contrast  than  of  equality ;  and  though  a  briUiant 
mind  may  excite  our  admiration,  it  is,  sekion  or 
never,  the  object  of  our  love.  We  coakl  give  i 
reason  for  this,  but  as  the  widow  Brown  hu  dis- 
covered it  without  reasoning  at  all,  the  reader  may 
do  the  same  thing.  That  Peter  Brown  shall  have 
a  wife,  his  mother  has  resolved— 4hat  tbii  wife 
shall  not  know  **  B  from  a  bull's  foot"  ahe,  bj  no 
means,  thinks  necessary ;  though  she  tells  him  thii 
negative  blessing  shall  occupy  much  of  her  atten- 
tion.  To  lead  him  hood-winked  into  her  plaoa, 
she,  apparently,  coincides  in  hii  opinions,  but, 
when  she  glances  at  his  predilections,  amoog  the 
mothers  of  the  neighborhood,  it  ia  only  to  gntiiy 
a  little  womanly  vanity,  and  see  how  far  Peter'i 
opinions  may  modify  theirs.  His  wife  she  hai 
already  selected. 

Martha  Hillson — she  is  alwaya  called  Patsy 
Hillson — like  Mrs.  Brown,  is  a  widow,  fant,  oolike 
Mrs.  Brown,  she  is  a  widow  bewitched.  ^Iietker 
her  husband  be  living  or  dead,  no  one  knows;  for 
Mr.  Hillson  having  committed  some  offence  against 
the  laws  ^'in  that  case  made  and  provided,"  has 
thought  proper  to  betake  himself  to  parts  Doknowi ; 
and  in  the  clerk's  ofliice  may  be  foand  a  eeitaia 
piece  of  paper,  commanding  the  sheriff  to  harp  the 
body  of  said  Hillson,  before  the  coart  on  sach  a 
day,  but,  alas,  for  the  omnipotence  of  the  law !  oe 
the  back  of  this  paper  we  find  ^  non  est  menha.'* 
It  is  a  clear  case  theo,  that  Mr.  Hillsoa  has  de- 
camped, but,  in  decamping,  he  did  not  leare  his 
wife  destitute.  Over  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hillsoo's 
house — painted  in  flaming  yeUow  chanders,  <n  t 
green  ground — ^may  be  read, 

**  Martha  Hillson — Pritate  EmPiBTAEann." 

This  term  may  require  a  little  explaostioo.  A 
house  of  ''  private  entertainment"  is  a  tarerot  oi 
yet,  we  must  be  so  paradoxical  as  to  say,  it  is  oot 
a  tavern.  Mrs.  Hillson  is  not  allowed  (by  iiv)  to 
sell  the  ardent,  "  to  be  drank  where  sold,"  bot, 
then,  Mrs.  Hillson  will  give  you  as  nacb  ss  yoi 
please,  provided,  you  will  be  so  coorteoos  as  to  dine. 
sup,  or  breakfast  with  her,  and  after  this,  what  eu 
be  more  reasonable  than  to  charge  ia  proportioe  to 
the  quantity  of  liquor  imbibed  t  There  is  osoally 
attached  to  these  houses  a  room  whicbi  for  a  tril<i 
we  would  not  throw  open  to  the  gase  of  tbe  pio- 
fane.  All  we  feel  ourselves  allowed  to  fiyi  f* 
this — ^we  have  seen  many  a  man  enter  ihe«  rocss 
in  a  sound  state  of  body,  and  come  forth  terribly 
afflicted  with  St.  Vitus'  dance. 

But,  in  addition  to  her  avocation  of  proridiar 
creature-comforts  for  the  wayworn  traveller,  Mn. 
Hillson  has  another^-^he  sells  giogeihread.  N^* 
a  "  warrant  trying"  can  be  hdd— not  a  coopuT 
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of  militia  drilled — ^Dot  an  election  decided,  without 
the  presence  of  a  remarkably  fat  old  woman,  with 
the  smallest  of  faces ;  the  clearest  of  blue  teyes, 
aad  the  neatest  of  aprons  and  caps,  being  seen, 
seated  before  a  small  pine  table,  dispensing  her 
molasses-sweetened  cakes  to  every  "sovereign" 
who  may  choose  to  purchase.  This  woman  is 
Patsy  Hillson.  Her  merchandize  is  cut  in  shapes 
to  please  the  eye  as  well  as  the  palate,  and  Patsy 
haviog  foand  that  those  bearing  the  shape  of  horses 
and  womeo,  sell  the  best ;  horses  and  women  are 
her  fancy-articles.  'Tis  true,  neither  are  very 
gracefully  delineated.  The  elongation  of  the  spine 
which  forms  the  quadruped^s  brush,  terminates  too 
abruptly — it  wants  the  graceful  sweep  which  cha- 
racterises the  animal's  tail,  but,  owing  to  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  dough,  or  the  unartist-like  skill  of  the 
fellow  who  made  her  "  cutter,^'  Patsy  can  never 
obtain  this  desideratum.  And  then,  too,  her  ladies 
all  stand  akimbo.  There  is  an  unyielding  starch- 
ness  about  them,  the  very  opposite  of  grace ;  sug- 
gesting to  all  amoHurs  the  impossibility  of  mould- 
ing the  Medicean  Venus  in  gingerbread.  But, 
fortunately  for  Patsy,  few  of  her  customers  have 
ever  heard  of  this  wonder  of  artists,  and  many  is 
the  dashing,  rakish-looking  fellow,  we  have  seen 
step  up  to  her  table,  plank  down  his  six  and  a  quar- 
ter cents,  and  call  with  an  air  of  a  millionaire,  for 
the  "  wuth  uv  that  in  ladies  an^  horses." 

Mrs.  Hillson^s  daughter  attracts  many  of  these 
purchasers  to  her  table ;  for  Charlotte  Hillson,  oth- 
erwise, Lotty  Hillson,  possesses  a  beauty  unap- 
proachable even  by  her  gingerbread  rivals.  She  is 
really  a  fine  specimen  of  rustic  beauty,  and  many 
conquests  has  she  made  while  assisting  her  mother 
in  the  disposal  of  her  cookery.  Her  tongue,  too, 
is  perpetually  going ;  every  moment  uttering  some 
good-natured  sarcasm  upon  the  beaux  around,  and 
laaghing  at  their  rude  attempts  at  reprisal — often 
made  with  the  hind-leg  of  a  horse,  or  a  woman^s 
head  projecting  from  their  mouths.  Her  mother 
will  scold,  but  Lotty  minds  it  not. 

"  Lotty,  why  dusent  you  help  Mr.  Holt  I  He^s 
been  waitin'  more  nor  a  harf  hour." 

^*  Hush,  mother !  Mr.  Holt  had  rather  look  at  me 
than  eat  your  horses — hadnH  you,  Mr.  Holt  t" 
Drotted  slipe  rather,  ma'am." 
Lotty!  Lotty!  Mr.  Whacker  wants  some  of 
them  thar  kisses." 

'*  If  Mr.  Whacker  wants  a  kiss,  he  won't  get  one 
from  roe.  Let  him  kiss  Nelly  Shore — they  say 
they  are  monstrous  thick." 

*'  You  sarsy  huazy,  you,  shet  your  mouth !  Don't 
mind  her,  Mr.  Whacker ;  she  alwise  rins  on  in  this 
way." 

Lotty  will  then  hand  Mr.  Whacker  his  candy,  and 
Mr.  Whacker,  with  great  wit,  will  say  he  intends 
to  tell  Nelly  Shore,  she  kissed  him. 

"  If  you  do,  you'll  tell  a  lie — that's  plump." 

**  Lotty  !  Lotty !"  again  would  scream  Patsy ; 
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*'  Lotty,  I'm  esshamed  on  you !  You  shoulder  have 
better  manners." 

Lotty  Hillson  is  the  lassie,  selected  by  Mrs. 
Brown,  for  Peter.  Mrs.  Hillson  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  a  "  savin'  woman,"  and  Lotty, 
though  no  way  accomplished,  can  both^read  and 
write.  A  '*  savin'  woman"  is  only  another  way  of 
expressing  an  opinion  that  Martha  Hillson  has  mo* 
ney  in  reserve  for  any  untoward  event  which  may 
befall  her,  and,  in  the  widow  Brown's  imagination, 
"  the  ready"  is  fully  equal  to  the  two  negroes  and 
the  mill,  which  Peter  is  to  bring  into  the  copartner* 
ship.  So  far  as  human  foresight  is  capable  of  di- 
recting her,  she  sees  no  objection  to  the  marriage. 
That  Patsy  Hillson  will  not  refuse  her  consent,  she 
has  been  told  by  that  person  herself,  and  Lotty's 
acquiescence  must  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  her 
mother,  backed  by  the  good  management  of  Mrs. 
Brown.  But  why  should  it  cause  any  extraordi- 
nary stratagem,  to  secure  the  bride  ?  Mrs.  Hillson 
cannot  think  any  necessary;  but  Mrs.  Brown  is 
dubious  as  to  the  eloquence  to  Peter — she  has  no 
great  confidence  in  the  melting  influence  of  any 
speech  he  may  make ;  and  that  he  must  say  some- 
thing in  support  of  his  suit,  is  undeniable.  But 
they  are  both  wrong.  Lotty's  heart  is  engaged, 
and  to  a  half-brother  of  Peter.  We  have  before 
said  that  Peter  has  brothers,  and  Jesse  Wilson,  the 
widow's  son  by  her  first  husband,  is  now  to  prove 
his  rival.  Mr.  Wilson  is  poor,  for  his  father  had 
not  even  two  slaves  and  a  mill,  as  had  the  sire  of 
Peter,  first,  and  Peter  himself  afterwards.  In  in- 
tellect, he  does  not  soar  much  above  the  widow's 
favorite  child — ^her  ^*  darlin',  okard  Peter ;"  but, 
there  is  one  marked  difi^erence.  Jesse  Wilson  ex- 
periences as  much  awe  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  as 
he  does  before  a  woman,  and  this  is  precisely  none. 
The  hiss  of  a  world  could  not  make  him  blush ;  but 
to  make  another  do  so,  is  his  especial  delight — a 
recreation  in  which  he  is  fond  of  indulging  him- 
self, as  Peter  has  often  found  to  his  cost.  Jesse 
had  not  frequented  the  "private  entertainment,'* 
long,  before  he  discovered  that  Miss  Lotty  Hillson 
was  particularly  pretty,  and,  as  her  residence  was 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  own,  he  im- 
proved the  acquaintance  so  well  as  to  induce  Lotty 
to  think  he  was  by  no  means  ugly.  When  young 
folks  once  begin  to  regard  favorably  each  other's 
personal  charms,  all  other  difficulties  are  easily 
overcome.  Jesse  Wilson  told  his  love,  and  Lotty 
acknowledged  hers.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed, that  when  the  widow  opened  her  schemes  to 
Peter,  when  all  were  assembled  around  the  family 
fireside,  and  laid  bare  the  many  advantages  which 
would  accrue  to  both  from  the  union,  Jesse  Wilson 
would  suffer  some  little  alarm.  No,  indeed !  He 
saw  that  it  would  suit  Peter  very  well.  Their 
lands  were  contiguous,  and  their  dwellings  alike 
in  every  respect.  Mrs.  Hillson's  had  a  portico  in 
front)  and  a  portico  behind — Peter's  a  portico  be- 
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Booby  Peter  was  agaia  scared.  *'What  does 
you  mean !"  That,  he  thought,  was  very  immo- 
dest. To  make  him  explain  his  meaoing,  and  this 
his  first  visit.  He  had  never  **  beam  tell  uv  sich  a 
thing." 

**  I  means  to  git  the  cakes.  Miss  Lotty — nothin^ 
else.*' 

"  But  what  made  yon  arsk  for  one  woman  in  that 
thar  way  ?" 

"  I  loves  women." 

"Thar  it  is  agin!  You  loves  women — ^Pete,  I 
knows  yon  means  somethin'  you  wonH  tell — wonH 
you  have  a  kiss !"  she  continued,  casting  the  line 
of  vision  midway  between  Peter's  rough  lips  and  a 
Jar  of  candy  by  his  side ;  **  Or,  may  be,  you'll  have 
one  of  those  apples,"  pointing  to  a  shelf  covered 
with  fruit. 

"No  marm — ^no,"  said  Peter;  and  he  left  the 
room. 

What  induced  him  to  retreat  so  quickly  must  now 
be  told.  A  sudden  thought  had  entered  his  noddle, 
that  Lotty's  language  was  feigned  to  suit  the  occa- 
sion, and,  when  she  said,  inadvertently,  "  those 
apples,"  instead  of  the  classic  "  them  thar,"  this 
thought  amounted  to  conviction.  That  she  was 
"  lamt"  was  evident,  and  he  flew  from  her  presence 
as  he  would  from  that  of  a  rattle-snake.  He  want- 
ed a  wife,  but  he  would  not  have  wedded  Miss  Lot- 
ty Hillson,  in  his  present  state  of  mind  with  regard 
to  her  acquirements,  if  she  had  possessed  a  million 
of  dollars  to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  being  learned. 
The  word  those  must  be  explained  before  he  was 
*'  cotched  in  them  diggins  agin."  His  mother  had 
been  deceived — ^for  that  she  had  deceived  him  he 
did  not  think — and  he  had  found,  at  a  very  critical 
period,  that  Lotty  did  know  "B  from  a  bull's 
foot." 

He  untied  bis  horse  much  sooner  than  it  had  re- 
quired to  secure  him,  and  departed  without  offering 
to  forbear  taking  toll  from  Patsy  Hillson's  corn ; 
without  offering  the  assistance  of  "  old  Gabe,"  or 
"  totber  nigger ;"  without  tendering  the  present  of 
"  pertaters,"  or  without  proposing  to  do  any  other 
neighborly  act,  which  might  have  secured  him  a 
friend  in  the  besieged  fortress.  He  did  not  intend 
to  besiege  it  any  longer,  and  though  when  he  had 
started  from  home,  he  bad  secretly  admired  his 
mother's  art  in  "feedin'  the  cow  to  cotch  the  earf," 
he  now  thought  it  altogether  useless.  He  '*  would 
be  dinked  ef  he  cared  fur  cow  or  carf  nither" — not 
a  straw  for  either  Patsy  or  Lotty  Hillson.  The 
morning  had  impressed  him  with  a  high  idea  of 
Lotty's  beauty,  but  "  pritty  is  that  pritty  does,"  and 
saying  those  was,  in  Mr.  Peter  Brown's  estimation, 
doing  very  badly.  The  widow  Brown  mast  explain, 
or  the  widow  Brown*s  son  would  "  advance  back- 
wards"— ^no  two  ways  about  that. 

When  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  at  his  own 
gate,  he  was  in  the  sourest  mood  imaginable.  He 
was  vexed  with  himself;  he  was  vexed  with  Lotty ; 


and  he  was  vexed  with  his  mother.  He  «u  ititA 
with  himself,  for  he  knew  not  what ;  he  wu  i exd 
with  Lotty  for  saying  those ;  and  he  wu  ? exed 
with  his  mother  for  not  having  seen  cleti.  He 
ordered  Gabriel  to  take  his  horse  to  the  stable,  is 
a  voice  which  made  that  worthy  ejaculate,  ^  hi !  hi ' 
hi !"  a  doxea  times,  and  swear  the  temper  of  a 
white  man  the  most  uncertain  thing  on  eiitli,  it 
least  a  dosen  more.  Entering  Us  honBe,  ereiy 
thing  seemed  to  add  to  his  iH-hnmor.  A  ghncc 
at  a  broken  mirror  incensed  him  ahnost  t«  dopen- 
tion,  for  it  displayed  his  person  decked  out  iiholr- 
day  apparel.  His  coat  was  thrown  off  iutaailr. 
A  look  at  his  feet  revealed  the  "  jiggera'-Hhey 
were  kicked  under  the  bed  in  a  moment ;  lod,  vben 
bis  mother  asked  him  the  reason  of  such  qqwobmI 
behavior,  he  replied,  with  much  bitterae»- 

^'  She  said  those ."' 

O,  ye  Cupids  and  little  Loves !  0,  Yeoasud  jw 
Sparrows !  what  shall  we  say  of  a  man  who  voild 
act  thus  T  To  say  "  no,"  has  ever  been  eomiderri 
the  death  song  of  love — the  ratsbane  of  tkeboaufi 
heart-^)ut  to  say  those;  fy!  Peter,  fy!  we  «« 
sure  no  harm  was  intended.  Bat  a  thoaght  itnkei 
as !  She  said  «  those  apples ;"  and  who  kaows  bat 
that  by  some  dim  and  untraceable  syrapatby,'*  stri- 
king the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  aie  daiily 
bound,"  Peter  might  have  been  lod  to  think  of  our 
first  parents,  and  recoil  from  a  wife  with  so  apple 
for  her  dower  %  And  then,  too,  Peter  roight-ihoogh 
we  should  be  loath  to  swear  it— have  heard  of  ihe 
golden  pippin  thrown  by  the  Goddess  of  Diiconl, 
and  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Trojan  war.  All  ib:» 
is  possible,  if  not  probable. 

"  She  said  those,  did  she  t"  exclaimed  the  widw 
Brown ;  "  an'  what  uv  that  t" 

*•  Book  lamt !"  was  the  satiafactory  aaawer. 

"  Book  lamt,  the  mischufi*!  Git  me  abook^tf 
show  that  in  it,  an'  I'll  give  op." 

Peter  smiled  proudly,  when  ho  reflected  thit  he 
was  unable  to  read,  and  that  it  was  solely  by  latv.- 
tion  he  had  made  the  discovery  of  the  moniur^ 
discovery  which  had  placed  at  defiance  the  kees 
sight  of  his  mother. 

"I  says,  git  me  a  book." 

"  Pshaw  !"  spluttered  Mr.  Brown;  •'yookM" 
I  can't  read  ef  I  would,  an'  wooldn't  ef  I coaM" 

The  wdow  Brown  was  now  in  a  dificalt  «»• 
tion.  Her  son  must  not  be  allowed  to  tj at* 
that  way ;  and  she  underwent  more  mental  tbn)» 
whilst  considering  the  various  meaos  to  be  eop*^ 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  back,  than  m 
had  ever  suffered  in  her  life.  To  tell  biniofw 
supposed  amount  of  coin  in  Mre.  Hill««'»  «««^ 
would  have  appeared  a  feasible  plan  to  otho*.  W 
the  widow  Brown  well  knew,  that  if  Patay  HiUirt  * 
bullion  amounted  to  a  ton,  it  would  not  ""^^J** 
cupidity  of  Peter,  when  it  was  guarded  by  a  leaned 
woman,  or,  what  was  the  same  thisg, by  «•*]* 
considered  learned.    Tliis  method  wtt  im**- 
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ately  rejected.  The  mill  and  the  negroes,  she 
dwelt  on  for  a  long  time,  but  though  they  might  act 
as  incentires  to  Lotty,  they  could  not,  of  course, 
infiaeDce  the  conduct  of  their  owner.  But  was  it 
not  possible  that  such  a  vast  amount  of  property, 
might  induce  Lotty  to  make  some  advances  ?  The 
feelings  of  a  woman  answered,  **no;^*  and  the 
knowledge  of  a  mother  told  her,  if  Lotty  was  to 
do  80,  Peter  would  run  as  *'  sartin  as  sunset."  His 
temper  was  such  that  he  had  neither  the  courage  to 
snatch  a  jewel,  nor  would  he  suffer  one  to  be  forced 
upon  him.  She  was  sadly  tempted  to  pour  out  a 
few  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  her  favorite 
ehild,  and,  perhaps,  she  did  do  so  when  he  was  not 
present ;  but  before  him  she  was  all  calmness,  that 
Peter  might  be  kept  in  a  good  humor.  She  had  an 
explaoation  of  the  word  "  /Ao«e"  to  give,  and  she 
was  sore  it  would  be  accepted,  could  she  seize  upon 
a  favorable  moment. 

'*  Peter,  those  is  book  larnt,"  she  exclaimed, 
when  she  thought  one  of  these  favorable  moments 
at  hand. 

'*  You  hainH  jist  foun'  that  out,  is  you  1"  replied 
Mr.  Brown. 

'  No,  but  I've  jist  foun'  why  Lotty  used  it." 

*'Ah  !"  ejaculated  Mr.  Brown,  incredulously. 

"  She  war  onerly  mockin'  the  highflyers." 

Here  was  a  discovery !  Lotty  Hillson,  when  she 
asked  Peter  to  have  some  of  "  those  apples,"  only 
intended  a  little  innocent  satire  upon  the  aristo- 
crata^the  "  highflyeis."  Did  the  widow  expect 
Peter  to  believe  this  1  She  not  only  expected  it,  but 
Peter  did  believe  it.  The  courtship  of  the  event- 
ful rooming,  had  either  interested  his  heart  more 
than  it  had  ever  been  interested  before,  or  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  utterance  of  an 
unimportant  word  was  no  good  reason  for  discon- 
tinuing his  suit  to  a  beautiful  woman,  and  he  was 
now  willing  to  believe  any  thing.  He  even  began 
to  think  the  lady's  conduct,  in  asking  him  what  he 
meant,  neither  immodest  nor  precipitate.  It  was 
only  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  relieve  a  bashful  man 
of  the  difficulties  into  which  he  had  plunged  him- 
self, and  his  memory  dwelt  fondly  upon  the  fact  of 
ber  having  caUed  him  "  Pete."  He  had  never 
bcovered  the  beauties  of  his  name  until  it  passed 
b»m  her  lips,  and  he  now  thought  P — e — te,  the 
tost  harmonious  combination  of  letters  imaginable. 
fe  say  he  thought  so ;  but,  the  fact  is,  he  could 
•(  spell ;  but,  then,  it  is  equally  true,  that  persons 
•  not  spell  before  they  think.  Peter  might  sup- 
Me  two  consonants  and  two  vowels  very  sod, 
lieQ  he  did  not  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a 
>nant  or  a  vowel,  on  earth.  Be  this  as  it  may ; 
Hillson  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
!r  to  renew  the  siege,  and  bitterly  did  he  la- 

kt  not  having  offered  Patsy  Hillson  an  exerop- 
froro  toll  and  the  other  small  kindnesses  men- 

led  by  his  mother.  However,  a  little  reflection 
him  it  was  not  yet  too  late,  and  by  adding  a 


horse  or  so,  ample  atonement  might  be  made  for 
lost  time.  Another  circumstance  gave  him  heart ; 
Mrs.  Brown  informed  him  that  Patsy  was  already 
favorably  inclined  to  his  claims  of  being  her  son-in- 
law,  and  that  she  was  certain  Lotty's  heart  was  not 
engaged.  To  carry  on  the  suit  with  increased 
energy,  was  now  resolved  on,  and  the  widow  inti- 
mated that  the  next  step  should  be  to  "  music  her," 
by  which  phrase,  Mrs.  Brown  jneant  a  serenade. 
Peter  had  an  ear  for  music^  and  Gabriel's  banjo 
was  the  best  in  the  county.  Neither  the  widow  nor 
Peter  thought  any  particular  form  of  words  neces- 
sary, provided  it  was  not  a  hymn,  and  Gabriel  could 
improvise  most  admirably.  Peter  Brown  was  de- 
lighted, for,  independently  of  its  not  being  required 
to  thrust  himself  into  the  presence  of  the  fair  one, 
night  would  conceal  any  blushes  which  might  suf- 
fuse his  cheek.  To  Gabriel  being  privy  to  his 
amour  he  was  most  heroically  callous.  He  listen- 
ed with  calm  complacency  to  his  mother's  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  the  minutiae  of  the  proceeding. 
She  told  him  that  he  must  place  himself  beneath 
Lotty's  window,  and  that  ladies  upon  such  occa- 
sions, very  often  gave  some  token  of  their.appro- 
val — a  wave  of  the  hand ;  a  glove  cast  down,  or  a 
flower ;  or  any  thing  else,  which  would  declare  the 
serenade  heard  and  appreciated.  Peter  declared 
that  it  was  tlie  easiest  way  to  woo  ever  adopted, 
and  was  anxious  to  take  Gabriel  from  his  work  and 
be  off  before  sunset^-he  could  conceal  himself  in 
the  woods,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  would  be- 
gin. This,  the  widow  would  not  permit,  and  be- 
came quite  poetical  in  speaking  of  the  witching  in- 
fluence of  the  stars,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Peter  barkened,  and  thought  all  must  be  right, 
for  this  very  good  reason — he  did  not  understand 
a  particle  of  her  meaning,  though  her  words  were 
familiar. 

Twelve  o'clock  found  Mr.  Peter  Brown  and  Ga^ 
briel  conversing  in  no  very  soft  tones,  beneath  the 
window  of  Charlotte  Hillson. 

"  Gabe,  dusent  you  know  somethin'  with  love  in 
it  1"  asked  Peter,  for  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he 
had  as  well  hint  at  his  eventual  intentions,  by 
means  of  the  serenade. 

Gabriel  approached  his  lips  to  the  ear  of  his 
master,  and  whispered  something — what,  we  can 
only  guess  at  from  the  reply. 

**  You  black  scoundrel,  you ;  ef  you  dares  to 
sing  anything  sarsy  here,  I'll  scrush  your  head  with 
your  own  banjo." 

"  Good  Jiminy,  Marse  Pete !  tain't  no  use  gittin' 
mad !  I  'spose  you'll  scrouge  this  nigger's  eyes  out, 
next — It  will  help  his  voice  mightily.     I'll  sing 

*  guine  away,'  ef  you'll  help  the  chorus." 

Peter  reflected  V  moment,  and  concluding  that 

*  guine  away,'  was  as  good  as  any,  told  Gabriel  to 
strike  up,  and  joined  most  heartily  in  the  chorus. 
Gabriel  was  more  reasonable  than  the  rest  of  his 
color,  for  he  brought  the  ditty  to  a  conclusion  in 
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half  an  hour;  and  sure  enough,  as  Mrs.  Brown  had 
predicted,  something  fell  at  Peter's  feet.  What  do 
you  suppose  it  was  ?  A  flower !  No — a  glove  ?  not 
so — a  handkerchief]  you  are  mistaken — a  night- 
cap 1  No,  no,  dear  reader,  no— a  brown  paper  par- 
cel containing  six  gingercakes— -five  horses  and 
one  woman  I 

No  man  could  be  more  rejoiced  than  was  Mr. 
Peter  Brown.  He  commanded  Gabriel  to  pick  it 
up,  with  the  ah*  of  a  man  who  had  accomplished 
his  purpose.  The  serenade  had  been  successful, 
and  Peter  was  in  ecstacy.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Gabriel  entreated  permission  to  sing  again.  He 
had  '*  roun'  the  corn,  Sally,*'  which  he  declared  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  one  he  had  just  sung,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  it  would  bring  down  another 
windfall  frfftn  the  window,  which  he  might  appro- 
priate t^Kimself.  *'  Marse  Pete,"  as  a  reasonable 
man,  could  not  refuse  to  share  the  profits  with  his 
coadjutor  in  the  utterance  of  musical  syllables. 
Peter  Brown  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  of  Gabriers 
solicitations.  He  feared  that  something  might  oc- 
cur to  mar  the  sensation  which  they  had  so  fortu- 
nately produced,  and  he  exerted  all  of  his  logical 
powers  in  endeavoring  to  convince  Gabriel  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  absurdity  to  expect  an  ac- 
knowledgment, from  the  window,  of  every  song 
they  might  sing.  He  thought  they  had  better  go 
home  at  once;  and  it  was  with  no  small  satisfaction, 
Peter  anticipated  the  meeting  with  his  mother. 
He  even  supposed  his  bashfulness  had  fled  before 
his  success,  but  Gabriel  soon  convinced  him  that 
this  was  only  in  supposition. 

"  Courtin',  Marse  Pete  V  he  asked,  as  they  walk- 
ed homeward. 

'*  You  blarsted  nigger,  what  consam  is  that  uv 
yourni"  was  the  not  very  polite  reply  which  the 
co-serenader  received  in  return  for  his  question. 

'*  Hi !  hi !  hr !  your  temper  mighty  bad  sartinly ! 
I  did'n't  say  you  war  courtin',  fur  nobody  but  a 
poor  nigger  courts  at  night.  You  walk  too  slow — 
this  child  must  leave  you.'' 

Gabriel  walked  very  fast  for  a  few  minutes,  but, 
as  soon  as  he  thought  he  was  beyond  the  view  of 
his  master,  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  tree, 
until  Peter  had  passed,  and  then  returned  tq  Mrs. 
Hillson's  to  serenade  on  his  own  account.^  He 
felt  confident  that  he  should  receive  a  reward,  not 
only  equal  to,  but  greater  than  Peter's;  for  he 
held  that  individual's  musical  talents  in  great  con- 
tempt. But,  as  our  business  is  not  with  Gabriel, 
we  shall  leave  him  to  sing  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
and  return  to  Mr.  Brown  and  his  enterprising 
parent. 

"  In  Eastern  lands  they  talk  in  flowers,"  and 
understand  it  too ;  but  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that 
cakes  of  gingerbread  are  equally  appropriate  for 
holding  a  discourse,  and,  this  is  more  especially 
the  case,  since  modem  improvements  have  given 
them  such  a  variety  and  beauty  of  form.     We  see 


no  reason  in  the  world,  why  a  heart  cat  from  sweet- 
ened dough,  should  not  possess  all  the  virtues  of  \ 
ruby,  cut  in  the  same  shape,  and  set  io  a  circlet  of 
gold.     When  a  highland  chieftain  arooBed  hisclas 
to  arms  by  sending  around  a  billet  of  chased  uwl 
bloody  wood,  the  lowland  cavalry  might  have  bees 
called  to  the  field  by  a  messenger,  bearing  a  hone 
gingercake.    One  said,  plainly,  come  to  the  feast 
of  conflagration  and    slaughter;  and  the  other, 
equally  as  plain,  to  horse !  to  horse !  In  additioD 
to  this,  the  ginger  would  avow  that  hot  work  v» 
expected,  and  the  molasses  that  revenge  is  sweet— 
calling  at  once  upon  the  courage  and  pissioos  of 
the  combatants  I  Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that  the 
widow  Brown  and  her  sod,  were,  almott,  lost  id  i 
maze  of  speculation  as  to  the  meaning  of  thetm- 
sure  which  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  gafliot 
serenader !  Allegory  upon  allegory  rose  in  dim  per- 
spective, and  was  chased  with  great  eageness, 
until  something  still  more  palpable  called  their  st- 
tention  in  another  direction.    One  thing  excita) 
much  ingenious  comment,  which  must  not  be  to- 
The  woman  had  no  head,  and  various  were  the  cob- 
jectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  thedecapitatioo;  for 
decapitated  it  was  evident  she  had  been.  The 
marks  of  the  knife  were  plain.    Conld  it  be  pos- 
sible that  Miss  Charlotte  Hillsoo  intended  to  a- 
press  her  contempt  of  Mr.  Peter  Brown^s  mestal 
accomplishments  ?  Such  an  idea  once  ooconed  to 
the  widow,  but  she  dared  not  mention  it.  TV 
thought  never  for  a  moment  entered  the  mind  of 
Peter  himself.     His  fears  of  a  leaioed  and  giN 
woman,  suggested  an  explanation ;  and,  after  think- 
ing for  fifteen  minutes  with  great'  intensity,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  not  book  larnt.by  Jiminy!"  Thethongki 
was  a  happy  one,  and  his  mother  was  amased  thai 
she  had  not  before  discovered  it.    Howcoold  she, 
for  a  moment,  think  a  reflection  opon  her  soo  n- 
tended !  He  was  not  a  woman,  and  the  cake «». 
The  nomber  and  variety  were  happily  imagiBed- 
It  was  the  same  which  Peter  had  called  for  cs  his 
first  visit,  and,  as  Miss  Hillson  had  asked  him  si^ 
pointedly  what  he  meant,  the  dullest  percepiioo  n 
existence  would  infer  that  she  meant  sonethiBe 
The  immense  disproportion,  between  the  woraea 
and  horses,  was  most  beautifully  interpreted.  3b'- 
Brown  was  certain  the  fk^e  horses  meant  "coof 
afler,"  and  Peter  added,  for  the  one  wonaa/*" 
git  me."    It  was  as  plain  as  daylight,  that  Mb* 
Lotty  Hillson,  in  casting  the  parcel  from  the  wi> 
dow,  had  made  a  virtual  surrender  of  her  per?" 


The  "  private  entertainment"  was  to  come 


JBlotbr 


possession  of  Peter ;  the  lands  of  Hilbm  >»• 
Brown  united,  and  the  parson  the  instmneat  f* 
accomplishing  all.  To  Gabriel, "  tother  nif?^ 
and  the  mill,  an  immense  accession  of  •^'^ 
dollars  were  to  be  added,  and  the  widow  Br«« 
already  bridled  in  anticipation  of  the  ■'*|*'V . 
should  hold  in  the  society  of  the  «««'***r^' 
had,  mentally,  rasolved  to  cot  "them  Ui".  ^ 
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use  "those,*'  wherever  she  should  meet  with  a 
**  highflyer.'* 

The  reader  will  be  so  good  as  to  suppose  several 
weeks  to  have  passed  by,  and  that  Mr.  Peter 
Brown  is  now  returning  from  a  regimental  muster 
held  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county — so  far  indeed, 
that  even  Patsy  Hillson  did  not  frequent  it  as  an 
itinerant  vender  of  gingerbread.  The  day  has 
been  an  important  one  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Brown ; 
for  he  who  went  forth,  in  the  morning,  plain  Peter 
Brown — is  now  returning,  Captain  Peter  Brown. 
Peter  has  not  been  ungrateful  for  the  dignity  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  his  regiment ;  but,  in  sccor- 
dance  with  immemorial  usage,  has  '*  treated"  the 
friends  electing  him :  drank  with  every  man  con- 
gratnlatiBg  him,  until  he  is  not  aware  whether  his 
head  or  his  heels  be  uppermost.  The  effects  of 
drunkenness  are  as  various  as  the  exciting  influence 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  nitrous  oxide,  and  it 
should  cause  no  surprise  when  we  declare  that  Mr. 
Brown's  modesty  has  yielded  to  his  potations,  and 
he  is  at  this  moment  equally  prepared  for  war,  or 

lOTC. 

"  Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tarn  was  glorious,'* 
says  one,  whose  experience  gives  weight  to  his 
opinion ;  and  if  the  widow  Brown's  son  is  not  in  a 
fair  way  of  making  a  fool  of  himself,  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  assertion. 

The  twinlike  resemblance  of  Mrs.  Hillson's  and 
Mr.  Brown's  residences,  must  not  be  forgotten,  for 
this,  combined  with  an  inebriated  brain,  is  about  to 
exhibit  Peter  in  a  new  character. 

The  road  which  our  worthy  is  travelling,  has  two 
branches.  Should  he  follow  the  right,  for  a  mile,  it 
will  lead  him  to  his  own  home ;  but  the  left,  fol- 
lowed for  an  equal  distance,  will  bring  him  to  the 
"private  entertainment."  Fate,  or  rum,  we  are 
not  certain  which,  has  determined  it,  and  Peter 
Brown  is  now  in  full  eareer  for  Mrs.  Hillson's, 
coofideBt  that  he  is  every  moment  approaching  his 
own  homestead.  He  has  arrived  at  the  gate,  and 
the  delusion  under  which  he  labors  is  admirably 
sustained  by  being  met  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Gabriel,  who  has  accompanied  }iis  mistress  on  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Hillson.  There  are  two  things  of 
^hich  a  negro  seems  to  possess  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge. He  will  detect  a  gentleman  under  any  dis- 
guise, and  it  does  not  require  an  unsteady  step  to 
reveal  the  drunken  man.  Gabriel  saw  Peter's  situa- 
tion immediately ;  and  when  he  advanced,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  him  to  dismount,  he  whispered, 

*'  Mistess  here,  Marse  Pete.'" 

Gabriel  stood  in  great  dread  of  the  widow's 
tongue,  and  as  he  had  often  cowered  beneath  it 
when  he  was  drunk,  he,  very  naturally,  supposed 
that  Peter  would  meet  with  a  few  hard  rubs  should 
he  venture  into  her  presence,  whilst  in  a  similar 
situation.  Charity,  therefore,  induced  him  to  warn 
his  master ;  but  what  was  his  surprise  when  Peter 
wswcred, 


"  So  I  spose,  you  darned  lump  uv  charcoal ! 
whar  oughter  she  to  be  but  at  her  own  home  V 

The  black  looked  at  his  master  in  astonishment 
at  his  infatuation,  and,  when  Peter  told  him  to  take 
his  horse  to  the  stable,  he  muttered  to  himself,  in 
a  sarcastic  tone,  '*  nigger  gits  drunk  an'  is  a  fool, 
white  man  drunk  is  a fool." 

Mr.  Brown  entered  the  door  of  his  imaginary 
dwelling  without  meeting  with  anything  which 
might  inform  himr  of  the  locus  in  quo.  The  green 
and  yellow  sign  escaped  his  notice  ;  and  when  he 
was  fairly  within,  and  beheld  Lotty,  and  the  widow 
bewitched,  with  the  widow  de  facto,  he  concluded 
that  the  two  first  were  the  visitors  of  the  last,  and 
was  greatly  rejoiced  that  he  had  so  soon  found  an 
opportunity  of  placing  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  the 
lovely  Charlotte.  His  bashfulness  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  making  a  bow  much  lower  than 
was  necessary,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Five  horses  an'  one  woman !  Cap'in  Brown 
says  that !" 

Of  the  three  females,  it  would  be  diflUcult  to  say 
which  was  the  most  surprised.  The  gallant  cap- 
tain's mother  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair ; 
raised  her  hands  (every  finger  of  which  stood  apart 
like  the  balls  of  a  highly  excited  electrometer) 
towards  the  ceiling,  and  heaving  a  long  suppressed 
breath,  ejaculated, "  well !"  Patsy  Hillson  perform- 
ed the  same  manoeuvre,  with  the  slight  variation  of 
rising  from  her  chair,  and  exclaiming,  '*  Heavens!" 
whilst  the  blushing  Lotty  retreated  to  a  comer  of 
the  room,  with  an  audible,  *'  did  you  ever !"  The 
window,  which  opened  into  the  portico,  had  its  oc- 
cupant, and  the  white  ivories  of  Gabriel  showed 
that  he  enjoyed  the  scene.  Peter,  if  he  thought 
at  all,  imagined  this  extraordinary  scene  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  announcement  of  his  title,  and 
bowing  a  second  time,  with  even  greater  humility 
than  on  the  first  occasion,  he  repeated, 

*'  Yes,  Marm,  Cap'in  Brown  says  it ;  for  ef  I 
haint  mistaken,  I'm  him.  Run  aginst  three  can- 
derdates  an'  beat  'em  all.  Hite,  150 ;  Martin, 
180 ;  Jinks,  200 ;  an'  Brown,  210.  No  gittin'  over 
that!  Five  horses  an'  one  woman;  musicals  an' 
*  guine  away^'  forever  T' 

'* Peter!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brown,  reproach- 
fuUy. 

*'  Cap'in  Brown,  Marm !" 

"  Peter,  does  you  know  whereabouts  you  is  t" 

"  Ater  Cap'in  Brown*s  house.  Seed  Gabe  es 
I  come  in,  an'  now  sees  you  !  Ater  Cap'in  Brown's 
house — make  yourself  at  home.  Miss  Lotty." 

Mr.  Brown  having  made  this  speech,  and  given 
the  company  an  extra  bow  or  two,  cast  himself 
into  a  chair  and  requested  his  mother  to  get  him 
something  to  eat.  Martha  Hillson,  not  being  under 
the  same  delusion  as  Peter,  thought  it  her  duty  to 
attend  to  this  summons,  and  left  the  room.  Mrs. 
Brown  followed,  that  she  might  explain  the  change 
which  had  come  over  her  son,  and  assure  Patsy 
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that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  drink  as  much  as  ' 
present  appearances  would  justify  her  in  supposing. 

**  Peters  drunk,'^  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  individual  so  highly 
complimented. 

Mrs.  Hillson  had  kept  "  private  entertainment^* 
too  long  not  to  have  found  that  out,  but  she  pre- 
tended to  be  very  much  surprised,  and  replied, 

"  You  dusent  say  so !" 

'*  Yes,  he^s  drunk,  an*  its  very  onusual ;  but  they 
made  him  Cap^n,  an*  he  war  sorter  forced  to  it — 
must  wet  his  apperlettes.   I  wish  we  had  a  passen!" 

^'  What  does  you  want  with  a  passen  !**  asked 
Mrs.  Hillson. 

"  To  marry  him  an*  Lotty,  right  off— he*d  do 
anything  now.** 

Mrs.  Hillson  expressed  her  doubts  as  to  the 
legality  of  a  marriage  where  one  of  the  parties 
was  incapable  of  giving  a  sound  consent,  and, 
moreover,  intimated  that  Miss  Charlotte  would 
never  consent  to  any  union  in  which  Bacchus  should 
hold  the  torch  of  Hymen.  She  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  Peter*s  present  excitement  led  him 
to  make  a  formal  tender  of  his  hand.  This,  Mr. 
Brown  was  then  doing,  ailer  a  manner  of  his  own. 

"  Miss  Lotty,  .look  here,**  he  began  as  soon  as 
the  widows  had  departed — **  look  here.  Miss  Lot- 
ty ;**  and  Mr.  Brown  took  a  hickory  pole,  which 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  poker,  and  commenced 
drawing  hyeroglyphics  on  the  hearthstone.  With- 
out possessing  much  skill,  he  managed  to  give  a 
pretty  fair  delineation  of  one  of  Mrs.  HillBon*s 
gingerbread  ladies. 

"  Does  you  see  that  1"  he  asked. 

Miss  Hillson  acknowledged  that  she  did. 

"  An*  that  V*  he  continued,  drawing  the  chared 
end  of  his  original  pencil  across  the  neck  of  his 
picture,  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

Miss  Charlotte  blushed,  for  she  saw  that  the  new- 
made  captain  intended  to  guillotine  the  lady,  and 
thus  carry  her  memory  back  to  the  headless  dame 
which  she  had  cast  from  the  window  on  the  night 
of  the  serenade. 

**  Ha !  ha !  ha  !**  he  laughed,  when  he  found  he 
was  understood ;  ^'  not  book  larnt,  by  my  apper- 
lette  !** 

Had  Mr.  Jesse  Wilson  been  present,  his  jeal- 
ousy would  certainly  have  been  aroused  by  the  as- 
surance of  his  rival.  Even  Mr.  Brown*s  ordinary 
oath  of  ^*  by  Jiminy  !**  had  given  place  to  one  of 
a  more  martial  character,  and  his  epaulette  was 
now  the  Koran  upon  which  he  swore.  The  widows, 
imitating  the  example  of  Gabriel,  viewed  the  whole 
of  this  polished  courtship  through  a  window  in  the 
partition  wall.  Mrs.  Brown  was  so  delighted  with 
the  delicate  tact  shown  by  her  son,.that  she  could 
scarcely  keep  that  discreet  silence  with  which 
knowledge  by  stealth  is  usually  obtained,  and,  if 
Peter  had  not  been  both  drunk  and  absorbed  in  his 
wooing,  he  would  have  heard  many  encouraging 


exclamations,  which  might  have  indoced  him  to 
venture  the  placing  of  a  kiss  upon  the  lips  of  th« 
half  amused,  half  scared  little  coquette  before  him. 

"  Will  you  ?**  asked  Peter ;  resumiog  the  dis- 
course which  we  have  so  unceremoniooBly  iatei- 
rupted  with  our  remarks. 

"  Thar  now  !**  exclaimed  the  widow  Brown  tA 
her  co-peeper  through  the  window ;  and  the  widov's 
eyes  danced  with  delight. 

"  Will  you  what  V*  asked  Miss  Lotty. 

'*  Oh,  you  knows  what  I  mean — ef  yoa  will  lH 
be  dinked  ef  I  wont  !** 

"  Oh,  the  dear  darlio*  !*'  again  escaped  theha{>py 
widow*s  lips.  "Oh,  the  dear  darlin*;  that^splompP 

"  I  dare  I  don't — what  is  it?"  said  Lotty. 

Seeing  that  Miss  Hillson  pretended  igDonnce, 
which  he  was  certain  she  did  not  feel,  Peter  re- 
plied to  the  lassie's  last  question  by  beiilg,  as  Mn. 
Brown  termed  it — plump. 

"  I  mean  won't  you  marry  Cap'in  Brown  V 

This  was  a  question  fo^  which  neither  the  foie- 
sight  of  Jesse  Wilson,  nor  Miss  Charlotte  hid  pro- 
vided an  answer,  for,  Peter,  and  not  Captain  Brows 
was  the  wooer  they  had  expected.  Peter  Brova 
could  never  have  made  such  a  formidable  qoeir, 
but  Captain  Brown  had  made  it,  and  Miss  Hilko 
had  to  depend  upon  her  own  resources  for  an  ao- 
swer.  The  love  of  mischief  dictated  the  one  which 
the  little  gingerbread-seller  gave. 

"You  must  ask  mother,"  she  replied;  which 
reply  brought  an  exclamation  from  the  piece  of 
maternity  at  the  window,  sounding  very  much  hke 
"  the  cat's  cotched." 

Miss  Hillson  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  when 
Peter's  old  bashfulness,  for  a  momeot,  returned, 
and,  with  the  look  of  a  detected  thief,  he  whi^«ed, 

"  Can't  you  arsk  her  1" 

"  No — ^I  wont !"  replied  the  lady,  nettled  to  think 
he  should  suppose  it  possible. 

«  Well !  well !  I'm  in  fur  it !"  exclaimed  Mi. 
Brown ;  "  an*  I'll  go  over  to  your  bouse,  in  the 
mornin'  an'  tx  it.  Tain't  much,  seein'  I  knon 
she's  willin'." 

In  a  short  time,  our  hero— for  he  kas  acted  the 
hero — sat  down  to  the  repast  which  had  been  pie- 
pared  for  him,  and  here  he  made  the  diacoTeiy 
that  he  was  not  in  his  own  house ;  how  he  made  it, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.  Every  toper  knows 
that  eating  is  as  good  as  "  hock  and  soda-waier 
for  sobering  the  senses,  and  perhaps,  it  was  this 
which  recalled  Mr.  Brown's  faculties.  Peihap* 
it  was  the  plate  out  of  which  he  was  eaiing«  or, 
perhaps,  he  had  women  and  horses  for  a  dessert. 
We  only  state  the  fact,  but  leave  it  to  the  iog^ 
nuity  of  others  to  unravel  the  clue  by  which  we  ar- 
rived at  it.  Mr.  Brown  apologised,  most  humbly, 
for  his  unintentional  mistake,  but  secretly  con- 
gratulated himself  on  its  having  led  to  such  a  sweet 
result.  Sweet  result,  we  say ;  but  we  do  not  mean 
to  allude  to  the  gingerbread  he  may  have  been  at- 
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ing.  BrowD  loved  gingerbread,  but,  to  parody  a 
senteace  too  common  for  us  to  quote,  he  loved  Lotty 
more. 

Mrs.  Brown,  and  Mrs.  Brown's  son,  soon  set  off 
for  borne,  but  not  before  the  widow  had  given  Miss 
Charlotte  a  motherly  kiss,  and  whispered,  "  I  hearn 
it  all."  We  spare  our  readers  the  endearing  epi- 
thets lavishly  bestowed  by  the  lady  upon  her  son, 
and,  Qsing  the  privilege  allowed  all  writers,  we 
shaU  at  onMmake  it  morning,  and  start  Mr.  Brown 
to  Martha  Hillson's  to  "  fix  it.''  This  privilege 
permits  as  to  take  any  one,  who  may  choose  to  fol- 
low us,  to  the  '*  private  entertainment,"  in  advance 
of  the  lover,  and  this  we,  accordingly,  do. 

Lotty  has  just  told  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  engage- 
ment between  herself  and  Peter,  and  they  are  once 
more  seated  side  by  side,  but  their  chat  is  entirely 
ebanged.  A  few  days  before,  they  had  exercised 
all  of  Hl^eir  ingenuity  in  expedients  wherewith  to 
encourage  the  bashful  lover ;  now,  they  wish  to 
drire  him  off.  This,  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  quite 
easy ;  a  huge  old  tome  of  accounts,  and  a  little 
nistic  pedantry  being  tfae'weapons  to  be  used.  Miss 
Cbarlotte*8  education  little  qtlalifies  her  for  acting 
the  character  of  pedant,  but  she  can  make  as  many 
bif  words,  and  use  more  highsounding  phrases, 
than  are  necessary  for  alarming  the  captain.  Be- 
sides all  this,  she  can  quote  from  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  a 
rbole  day  togeiher.  TAt>,  in  the  mouth  of  a  ven- 
ierof  gingerbread,  would  frighten  any  one. 

Peter  Brown  was  soon  telegraphed  by  the  watch- 
'd  Wilson,  who  betook  himself  to  his  hiding  place 
Q  the  closet.     Miss  Hillson  placed  the  old  ledger 
m  a  table,  and,  leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
appeared  deeply  absorbed  in  its  contents.     After  a 
ittle  delay,  Mr.  Brown  entered. 
"  Momin',  Miss  Lotty  !" 
" '  Tis  moonlight  over  Emans  sea.'  " 
''  I  say  Miss  Lotty,  momin.'  " 
"  'Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  isles.' " 
"  She  don't  hear !    Good  mornin'.  Miss  Lotty  !" 
''^Bask  in  the  nightbeam  beauteously.' " 
" '  Bless  me !  she's  sleep,  an'  dreamin.' " 
*'  *  And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles.'  " 
"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Brown,"  said  Miss  Charlotte, 
last.    "  I  assure  you  I  did  not  see  you.    You 
)  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  absorbed — profoundly 
)sorbed,  Mr.    Brown — in    the  contents  of  this 
iper- excellent  xolume." 

Peter  Brown  turned  a  little  pale,  and  the  comers 
his  mouth  were  observed  to  quiver ;  but  he  re- 
ivered  himself,  and  asked,  with  a  forced  attempt 
gaiety,  if  she  was  "  mockin'  the  highflyers." 
"  Imitating  the  gentry  do  you  mean  1  No  indeed ! 
Men  to  this  admirable  work. 

" '  Where  10016  houre  since  was  heard  the  swell 
Of  trumpet,  and  the  daub  of  reli 
Bidding  the  bright-eyed  aun  farewell.*  '* 

Captain  Peter  Brown — need  we  say  it! — ^left 


the  room  as  if  he  was  leading  his  company  to  the 
charge  in  double  quick  time. 

Our  readers  have,  doubtless,  anticipated  the  con- 
clusion. Jesse  Wilson  married  the  gingerbread 
lassie  ;  but  their  foresight  may  not  have  informed 
them,  that  it  was  done  by  the  solicitation  of  Peter 
himself.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  strict  honor, 
and  considered  his  engagement  a  binding  one,  but, 
not  being  very  nice  at  drawing  distinctions,  he 
thought  Jesse  would  do  as  well  as  himself,  and  of- 
fered him  the  choice  of  the  slaves,  if  he  would 
swear  fealty  to  Miss  Charlotte  Hillson  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  generous  enough  to  reject  the 
gift,  but  wedded  the  lady  with  joy.  Peter  attend- 
ed the  nuptials,  and  uttered  a  scrap  of  wisdom, 
which  made  his  long-suffering  and  painstaking 
mother  call  him — a  fool.  'Twas  this,  though  not 
in  these  words.  A  captain  might  yet  expect  to 
get  a  wife  who  did  not  know  '  B  from  a  bull's  foot.' 


THE  THEMES  OF  SONG. 

Misname  not  thou  an  idle  dream,  the  ardent  poet's  thought. 
Who  makes  his  brotherhood  of  things  from  Nature's  trea 

sures  brought ; 
Their  voiceless  beauty  speaks  to  him  in  language  sweet 

and  clear, 
A  music,  and  a  melody  than  earthly  tones  more  dear! 

Oh  bright  and  glowing  are  the  tinu,  the  rainbow  hues,  that 
dye 

The  legends  of  the  olden  time  to  Memory's  musing  eye ; 

And  sweet  the  garland  Friendship  twines,  that  aheds  im- 
mortal bloom, 

And  lives  in  deathless  poesy,  regardless  of  the  tomb. 

Yes,  the  green  field ;  the  asure  sky ;  the  restless,  rolling 

main ; 
The  waving  wood ;  the  ivied  tower ;  the  timewom  battle 

plain ; 
The  cloudrobed  mountain's  misty  brow ;  the  murmur  of  the 

stream ; 
The  starhung  canopy  of  night ;  the  pale  moon's  silver  beam ; 

The  balmy  breath  oi  Summer  morn,  when  gentle  acphyr's 
play 

With  op'ningbuds,  that  sink  to  rest  'neath  evening's  purple 
ray; 

The  storm  wrought  drapery  of  the  sky;  the  lightning's 
quivering  flash, 

That  brightest  gleams  in  darkest  night ;  the  thunder's  peal- 
ing crash ; 

The  murmuring  cadence,  breathing  soft,  when  dying  tem- 
pests wail ; 

The  whispering  breeze  of  tranquil  heav'n,  that  floats  o'er  hill 
and  vale ; 

The  stormy  revelry  of  wrath,  in  Winter's  ruthless  hour; 

The  tender  beauty  of  the  Spring,  each  modest  little  flower; 

These  claim  the  witchery  of  song;  and  wake  the  magic  spell, 
Which  thrills  the  heart  that  owns  its  power;  whose  spirit 

loves  to  dwell 
In  fancy's  glowing  imagery;  which  robea  with  dazzling  light. 
Its  idols,  and  its  memories,  its  daydreams  pure  and  bright ! 

The  melting  harmonies  of  sound;  "the  music  of  the  spheres," 
Recall  the  shadows  of  the  past,  the  joys  of  other  years; 
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And  fondly  cherished  imagea  oi  long  departed  hoars, 
Riae,  in  the  magic-glaaa  of  thought,  and  fiU  her  Cairy  howen, 

With  forma  and  tonea  of  aeTered  frienda,  and  mellow  luatre 

ahed 
On  treaaured  aoenea,  that  bring  again  the  apirita  of  the  dead. 
To  hold  commonion  aweet,  with  thoae,  whoae  TigiU  aad 

were  kept. 
In  sorrow  o'er  the  lonely  gra^e  where  warm  affection  alept 

Ah,  deem  it  not  a  worthless  boon— an  ignia  fatuua  light. 
That  glitters  only  to  deceive,  and  fade  in  glowing  night, — 
No,  *tia  a  noble  heritage, — a  priceleas  treaaure  given ; — 
A  faint,  but  faithful  ray,  whoae  beams  portray  the^  hues  of 
Heaven.  a  dauohtbr  op  tibginia. 

SeptemUr,  1841. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  All  AMKRICAN  NAVAL  OPFICBR. 

[CmUumed.} 

Beauty  of  the  Southern  Conatellationa ;  The  Magellan 
Clouda ;  The  riaing  of  the  Southern  Cross ;  The  sinking 
of  the  North  Polar  Star;  The  Harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
ita  scenery ;  The  City,  its  population,  trade,  &c. ;  The 
variety  of  Churches ;  The  rejoicings  on  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  Princeaa  Donna  Maria ;  An  arrival  from  the 
United  States ;  Account  of  a  dreadful  duel ;  Departure 
from  Rio ;  Varioua  modes  of  passing  the  time  on  board ; 
A  aeaman  in  a  rhapaody ;  The  history  of  Alice  Bellan- 
ger  and  her  aon;  "The  uncle,"  "the  achoolboy,"  and 
"  the  death  of  Alice  ;"  Paaaing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
Man  overboard ;  Arrival  in  Anjeer  Bay ;  The  appearance 
and  prodttcta  of  the  country;  Sail  for  Canton;  Yeia- 
tioua  weather ;  A  squall,  a  calm,  and  a  tremendoua  atorm; 
Approach  to  the  coast  of  China;  A  Chineae  fiahing  boat; 
Aapect  of  the  country ;  Anchor  under  the  peak  of  Lintin. 

After  croaaing  the  line,  the  atmoaphere  aoon  became  pure, 
balmy  and  delicious,  and  so  clear,  that  the  atare  became 
visible  as  they  successively  rose  above  the  horiion.  The 
polar  atar,  that  lamp  hung  out  in  the  heavena,  to  guide  the 
wayfarer  of  the  desert,  and  the  wanderer  on  the  deep,  al- 
though true  to  ita  post,  now  sunk  gradually  into  the  ocean ; 
while  othen,  more  brilliant,  but  leaa  endeared  by  associa> 
tion,  rose  upon  the  view.  High  up  in  the  sky,  two  lumi- 
nous bodies,  like  fragments  of  the  milky- way,  arreat  the 
gase  of  the  beholder ;  while,  lower  down  towards  the  South- 
pole,  another  of  darker  hue  is  visible.  They  are  the  won- 
derful Msgellan  clouds,  which,  from  their  position  and  im- 
movability, are  ascribed  by  Humboldt  to  the  reflection  of 
the  Cordilleras. 

Language  cannot  describe  the  intense  brilliancy  of  the 
Southern  constellationa.  Although  not  of  the  firat  magni- 
tude, yet,  aa  a  aacred  aymbol  held  aloft,  the  Southern  cross 
first  received  the  homage  of  the  Northman.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  nights  in  these 
latitudes : — when  the  sun  has  sunk  enveloped  in  his  gor- 
geous panoply  of  crimaon  and  gold,  and  the  full-orbed  moon 
careen  along  the  cloudless  sky  in  an  ocean  of  ailvery  light 
Such  aceoes  are  to  be  felt  as  well  as  seen — for,  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  soul  lost  in  reverie,  and  forgetful  of  the  pre- 
aent,  atretcbea  far  into  the  receaaes  of  the  past,  and  in  its 
yearning  for  what  it  feels,  that  it  alone  can  love,  aeema  al- 
moat  to  grasp  within  its  memory  the  reminiscence  of  a 
purer  and  more  ethereal  existence.  Nor  is  the  scene  below 
less  brilliant— far  aa  the  eye  can  reach,  the  liquid  plain, 
when  alightly  ruffled  by  a  breese,  aeema  like  a  aea  of  mol- 


ten silver  when  in  a  stale  of  rimllitioii ;  and  the  waves,  n 
severed  by  the  burnished  keel,  opea  ia  chimi  of  fiit. 
The  ahip  seems  imbedded  in  flsme,  sad  the  light  d  the 
brilliant  wake  ahadowa  the  masts  aad  cordage  oa  the  m- 
face  of  the  aails. 

We  soon  made  Cape  Frio,  the  teiminoos  o(  a  high  r  &j 
of  mountaina ;  its  lofty  aommit  covered  with  miits.  Sbonij 
after  we  passed  through  the  entrance,  about  one  mile  lidc, 
and  leaving  the  "  Sugar  Loaf,"  an  abrapi  ooaical  bkxuiu.q 
on  the  left,  and  Santa  Crui  on  the  ri^t,  entered  a  tpftcioss 
bay,  surmunded  by  lofty  mountains,  clothed  ▼itb  vefdart 
to  their  summits,  picturesque  in  their  aspect,  and  irputW 
by  valliea,  whoae  luxuriant  growth  of  fruit  and  floven  mde 
the  atmosphere  redolent  of  perfume.  Groree  of  mtap, 
citron  and  lemone ;  oreharda  of  plantaia  and  basast  ai:^ 
the  wild,  abounding,  uncultivated  but  deliciont  gaafa,a 
bloom,  and  weighed  down  with  fruit,  refresbed  tbc  ejc  vil 
their  varied  hues,  and  almost  overpowered  the  vat  bj 
their  fragrance. 

The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  situated  od  the  aouth  stdf  i 
the  bay,  contains  about  150,000  inhabitaata.  The  ismu, 
long  and  narrow,  ran  along  the  valliea  between  the  nss- 
tains.  The  palace-aquare,  fronting  on  the  qoay,  i»,  t&ti^ 
day  time,  alwaya  thronged,  particularly  with  negroes  {mb- 
ing  to  and  from  the  fountains.  The  slarea  ao  much  exceed 
the  freemen  in  number,  that  the  police  is  necemnlr  very 
atrict ;  and  gangs  of  the  poor  wretches  are  coopelM  to 
work  in  chaina.  The  heart  aickens  at  the  sisfat  of  horda 
of  these  unfortunatea,  almost  in  a  stale  of  nodiiy.  J-^ 
driven  cattle,)  expoaed  for  inspection  and  lale-ud  \^ 
too,  near  the  residence  and  within  the  view  of  lOfUtj 

What  a  contrast !  Within  those  gates,  beaeatb  tU  r«i 
all  ia  pride  and  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  ait  is  «tft«(l 
and  nature  ransacked,  to  pamper  the  loxarioos  iadolfw^ 
of  its  inmates :  without,— scorehed  by  the  blaaiai  na-ks 
only  garment  a  filthy  rag  girt  about  hia  k»ina,-ibe  feaered 
alave,  emaaculate  and  forlorn,  hia  back  exeonitnL  asw 
with  swollen  feet,  staggere  along  with  his  taskmaster  a!  (^ 
heels. 

The  unbeliever  may  aaeribe  to  chance,  this  fiat  ^^ 
parity  of  condition ;  but  the  Christisa,  with  the  eye  o'  ^ 
recognises  the  hand,  and  in  submissive  pieiTi  bo«s  t^ ''^ 
dispensationa  of  Providence.  He  feels,  he  know-w  '** 
recorda  of  a  Saviour's  life  confirm  it— that  each  sate  *» 
iu  triala  and  iu  solace  :  that  the  alare  lets  farored,  8'«| 
accountable,  and  that  it  is  the  higb  in  rank  smI  tkr  ^"-k 
in  intellect  from  whom  most  will  he  esacttd.  A*  '^ 
heighlh  and  depth  of  naountains  and  valliea,  wooW  ««« 
be  discerned  by  an  eye  capable  of  embracing  ib«  "^  ""' 
face  of  the  earth,  ao  the  inequalitiea  of  honao  li(e.  tri^ 
aitory  and  fleeting,  are  aa  nothing  compared  with  the  ;*«- 
pecta  of  a  future  atate.  Let  the  poor  alafe  twl  <»  '-^j- 
humble  and  aubmiaaive,  and  he  will  reap  the  rewaid  **^ 
will  be  denied  to  the  monarch,  who  abases,  tBd\^«i» 
man,  who  betrays  his  trust. 

The  slave  trade  ia  now  very  brisk,  but  U  ia  to  be  ac^prJ 
that  the  beaming  raya  of  intelligence  may  jet  peoeCn^e  ii 
gloom  which  overshadows  these  benighted  ooontrie*.-** 
repudiate  that  political  bigotry  which  deems,  that  cna«»s 
be  conducive  c^  prosperity. 

Every  comparison  with  other  eoontries,  readeff  3 
prouder  of  and  more  attached  to  my  own.  She  vjtt  **•' 
lenced  with  her  artillery,  the  exacuona  of  ibe  Bari»l 
Powere ;  and  she  also  gave  the  firat  deathblow  to  tbe^ 
rid  traflic  in  human  flesh.  The  exports  of  Rio  »»*  ^f* 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  hides  and  hoina.  The  imw-^ 
porta  of  ooflfee  amount  to  upwards  of  fif^  BiSioD  ^^ 
The  whole  value  of  the  imporU  ii  fiom  13  to  l*"^  • 
dollara.  J 

There  are  four  Eaat-Indiamen  bekwging  lo  the  p«rt. »» 
about  fivelkundred  aail  of  ibnign  fssaeb  eater  ■««»«• 
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of  wbicb  about  one-half  are  Engliah ;  oDe4hird  AmerioaD, 
and  the  remainder,  French  and  other  nations. 

The  Brazilian  women  are  by  no  means  prepossessing : 
the  men  are  more  so  in  features,  bat  are  short  of  stature  and 
dispo«ed  to  be  corpulent.  They  are  simple,  uneducated 
lod  credttioos,  but  kind  snd  chaht^le ;  and  provide  so  well 
for  their  poor,  that  beggars  are  rarely  seen.  Unquestiona* 
biy,  the  namber  of  conTents,  from  whence  food  is  gratui- 
toiui;  distributed,  is  the  principal  n^ason  why  the  aid  of  the 
•tnnger  is  so  seldom  solicited.  There  are  many  churches, 
til  hcblj,  though  few  tastefully,  decorated.  The  King's 
chapel  is  gorgeous  in  the  extreme, — but  the  great  attraction 
to  me,  it  the  music.  The  choir  is  composed  of  eunuchs, 
tod  the  tinging  surpasses  all  I  hare  ever  heard.  There 
are  many  very  large  churches ;  and  beside  those  in  the 
city,  efery  eminence  around  is  crowned  with  a  oonvent,  a 
church,  or  a  nunnery.  The  most  interesting  church  to  a 
tailor  is  the  Boa  Viagen,  (Good  Voyage,)  adorned  with 
tails,  cables,  anchors,  &c. — the  grateful  offerings  of  seamen 
preserved  from  shipwreck. 

Since  bis  flight  from  Portugal,  escorted  by  an  English 
fleet  in  1806,  John  VI  has  held  his  court  here.  He  is  rep- 
meoted  as  an  imbecile,  goremed  by  his  wife,  a  sister 
to  the  King  of  Spain.  A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival,  the 
Pnoceit  JDonna  Maria  was  bom,  and  the  rejoicings  have 
not  yet  terminated. 

Thiottgboot  the  day,  the  clang  of  the  bells  is  incessant ; 
and  the  bills  around,  roar  with  the  unceasing  reverberation 
of  the  artillery,  discharged  from  every  ship  and  fortress. 
At  night,  the  convents  throw  back  the  blase  of  the  illumi-, 
naied  city,  which  gilds  the  slopes  and  summits  of  the  cir- 
cqmjacent  moantains,-— while,  like  an  undulating  mirror, 
the  btrbor  reflects  the  myriads  of  lights  which  are  fanci- 
foDy  interspersed  among  the  spars  and  rigging  of  the  ships- 
of-war.  On  the  islands  and  along  the  shore,  in  every  direc- 
tbn,  bonfires  are  blazing ;  and  from  every  point,  as  well  on 
the  water  as  the  land,  is  heard  the  whixsing  sound  of  the 
sinuous  and  beautiful  rocket,  which,  exploding  above  and 
around,  like  an  unceasing  fuie  de  joie^  fill  the  air  with  its 
fiery  flakes.  The  sound  of  music,  knd  the  shouts  of  merri- 
ment, commingled  and  wafted  by  the  breeze,  fall  gratefully 
upon  the  ear,  and  soothe  the  lagging  hours  of  watchfulness. 
An  arrival  from  the  United  States.  A  dreadful  duel  has 
occurred  at  home. 

"  O,  woman  |  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please'* — 

as  capricious  in  decision,  as  abiding  in  fortitude,  how  pow- 
erful is  your  influence  for  good  or  evil !  An  earthly  coin 
stamped  with  a  heavenly  image,  is  a  pure  and  single- 
minded  woman.  The  perfection  of  the  human,  the  begin- 
oing  of  the  celestial  race ;  throned  in  virtue ;  fanned  by  the 
breath  of  angels;  environed  with  airs  of  paradise;  her 
step  it  modesty,  her  voice  is  music,  and  her  look  is  love. 

**  Spotless  without  snd  innocent  within, 
She  fears  no  danger,  for  she  knows  no  sin.** 

An  emanation  of  tde  Deity,  the  radiant  link  which  binds 
as  to  a  purer  state,  unconscious  as  the  soft  and  fertilizing 
dear,  she  weans  us  from  sin  to  holiness, — and,  as  the  wes- 
tern sky  is  tinged  with  lights  long  after  the  sun  haa  set,  her 
beautiful  example  is  felt  beyond  the  gimve.  More  eloquent 
than  the  chiselled  marble  or  the  sculptured  urn,  the  tears 
uul  lamentations  of  the  poor  bespesk  her  epitaph.  Lovely 
and  bek>ved  in  life ;  cheerful  and  resigned  in  death ;  her 
beaveoly  task  fulfilled,  like  the  dove  forced  back,  by  the 
troubled  waters,  she  resumes  her  place  in  the  bosom  of  her 
God, 

How  different  the  character ;  how  reverse  the  fate  of  the 
rain  and  silly  woman !  Foigetting  that  beauty  truly  blent  is 
^  soul  beaming  in  the  face,  she  is  like  the  unskilful  florist, 


who  cultivates  those  flowers  only  which  captivate  the  vul- 
gar eye  ;  but  which,  scentless  and  gaudy,  are  rejected  by 
the  hand  of  refineoient.  Listening  to  admiration  first  with 
a  pleased  and  then  with  a  greedy  ear,  **  unlike  the  natural 
appetite,  indulgence  never  sates,  profusion  never  satisfies*** 
Proud  of  a  ocnnplexion  or  a  form,  she  neglects  that  which 
would  irradiate  the  one  and  dignify  and  ennoble  the  other. 
As  like  with  like  holds  strong  affinity,  she  assimilates  with 
the  least  gifted  of  the  other  sex ;  and  may,  in  her  unmean- 
ing flippancy,  encounter  one,  who,  aware  of  her  weakness 
and  unrestrained  by  principle,  will  bait  his  hook  with  flat- 
tery, and  lure  her  to  destruction.  **  Like  the  unconscious 
moth,  she  flutteis  round  the  torch  of  adulation,  and  meets 
her  ruin  in  wliat  she  most  admired."  If  fortunately  she  es- 
cape infamy,  she  does  not  attain  happiness.  '  If  single, 
petulant  and  unloved ;  if  married,  pining  and  discontented ; 
fretful  at  adnaonition ;  negligent  of  her  duties ;  heedless  of 
the  past,  and  unprepared  for  the  future ; — after  a  useless 
life,  she  sinks  shuddering  into  the  grave,  whose  dark  chasm 
is  illumined  by  no  ray  of  hope. 

Young,  lieautiful  and  accomplished,  but  wayward  and 
unfeeling,  Emily  Pendleton,  the  reigning  belle  of  the  town 
of  Petersburg,  became  eagsged  to  Edward  Bowden,  a  stu- 
dent of  medicine,  who  parted  with  her,  after  receiving  her 
protestations  of  fidelity  and  love,  to  attend  his  last  course 
of  lectures  in  Philadelphia.  In  the  meantime,  impelled  by 
that  love  oi  admiration,  now  become  the  aliments  of  her 
soul,  she  first  encouraged  the  earnest  gsse,  then  listened  to 
the  ardent  vows,  and  finally  engsged  herself  to  Henry 
Arnold.  Bowden,  after  his  return,  made  some  remark  dis- 
paraging of  the  lady*s  constancy,  which  was  naturally  eli- 
cited by  his  disappointment.  The  remark  was  repeated  to 
Arnold,  who,  fiery  with  zeal  in  behalf  of  one  he  deemed 
perfection,  demanded  an  explanation  in  a  manner  so  pe- 
remptory as  to  preclude  it.  A  challenge  necessarily  en- 
sued, and  the  graveysrd  o(  an  old  deserted  church  was 
selected  as  the  place  of  combat.  The  father  of  Bowden 
was  apprised  of  their  intention  the  evening  previous,  and 
could  at  once  have  frustrsted  it,— 4)Ut  inasraueh  as  his  son 
had  a  short  time  before  been  engsged  in  a  simHar  affair, 
which  had  not,  it  was  whispered,  redounded  to  his  credit, 
the  father,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  deferred  his  inter- 
ference until  the  following  morning. 

To  a  wedding  or  a  duel,  alike  impelled  by  love  or  hate, 
men  are  proverbially  punctual.  Precisely  at  the  appointed 
minute,  the  parties  were  on  the  ground.  Who  that  from 
afar  had  beheld  the  quiet  spene,  would  have  dreamed  of  the 
deadly  crime  which  was  about  lo  pollute  it !  To  the  West, 
embosomed  in  a  valley,  lay  the  town,  half  screened  by  a 
light  gauze  of  vspor,  which  rose  and  fell  as  the  gentle  wind 
rushed  down  the  sides,  or  through  the  goifes  of  the  hills. 
The  slumber  of  the  citizens  seemed  protracted  by  the  lul- 
laby of  the  waterfalls,  or  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  mills 
whose  machinery  they  propelled.  To  the  North,  a  dense 
bank  of  mist,  gathering  its  folds  to  follow  the  rising  sun, 
denoted  the  course  of  the  river.  The  summits  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  were  bathed  in  light ;  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
morning  was  sbroad,  and  the  gushing  of  streams,  and  the 
chaunt  from  each  brake,  proclaimed  that  **  the  voice  of  the 
echo  was  unbound  in  the  woods.**  The  soft  wind  sighed 
through  the  trees,  and  moaned'slong  the  empty  aisles  of  the 
time-honored  and  desolate  church.  Emblems  of  time  snd 
eternity,  the  peo|^e  below,  warm  with  the  tide  of  life, 
breathed  freely,  while  the  dead  sround,  cold  and  motion- 
less, slept  on.  On  a  tombstone — ^the  tablet  of  mortality — 
the  instruments  of  death  were  laid.  The  dead  slept  in 
peace  ;  while  two  living  beings  confronted  each  other,  em- 
bittered with  hate.  The  length  of  two  graves,  with  the  in- 
terval between,  was  assigned  as  the  distance.  The  princi- 
pals were  planted ;  and  the  seconds,  heartless  and  selfish, 
without  an  attempt  at  reconciliation,  but  with  due  regard  to 
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themseWeS)  selected  a  safe  poaUion,  and  gave  the  word  to 
fire!  . 

N  erred  by  the  sight  of  a  successfol  rival  before  him,  the 
aim  of  ik>wden  was  unerring,  and  his  ball  passed  through 
the  heart  of  bis  enemy. 

It  is  believed,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Arnold  to  have 
discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  thereby  make  room  for 
explanation  :  if  so,  his  purpose  was  changed  in  an  instant. 
Convulsively  bounding  from  the  earth  when  struck,  with 
the  look  of  a  demon,  he  glared  upon  his  adversary;  eudea- 
Tored  to  level  his  pistol,  which  vibrated  as  he  reeled,  and, 
with  the  clutch  of  death,  discharged  it  as  he  fell.  Struck 
with  horror  at  the  appalling  sight,  Bowden,  advancing  one 
fatal  atcp,  received  the  bullet  in  his  brain,  knd  was  caught 
ere  he  reached  the  earth  by  his  tardy  but  agonixed  father. 

Side  by  side  sleep  the  victims  of  coquetry ;  while  she,  in 
the  arms  of  another,  lavishes  her  blandishments,  and  mocks 
the  love  she  cannot  feel. 

With  light  airs  from  the  land,  barely  sufficient  to  ripple 
the  placid  aurfac^  of  the  sequestered  bay,  we  slowly  sailed 
out  of  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bidding  adieu  to  the 
comforts  and  delights  of  shore,  and  almost  to  the  face  of 
civilization,  we  girded  on  the  armor  of  endurance  for  a  long 
and  perilous  voyage. 

We  had  scarce  gained  an  offing,  when  the  wind  gently 
and  almost  imperceptibly  subsided,  and  left  us  for  hours 
riding  helpless  in  a  perfect  calm. 

With  the  hot  and  blistering  noon,  like  bane  and  antidote, 
came  the  sea  breeze,  cool  and  refreshing;  whose  glad 
coming,  long  ere  it  reached  us,  was  announced  by  the 
white  foam  of  the  leaping,  sparkling  wave.  And  now,  with 
light  sails  furled  and  boau  secured,  and  all  prepared  for  the 
rude  encounters  of  the  sea,  we  braced  our  ponderous  yards 
to  the  stiffening  breeze  and  shaped  our  course  for  India. 

Little  of  interest  occurred  to  vary  the  monotony  of  our 
long  and  tedious  voyage.  By  way  of  cheering  the  passage 
of  the  dull  and  lingering  hours,  the  junior  officers  formed 
themselves  into  a  school  during  the  forenoon  of  each  day ; 
and  in  the  evenings,  when  not  prevented  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  those  exempt  from  duty  for  the  time,  as- 
sembled together — and  by  tale,  and  jest,  and  song,  endea- 
vored to  enliven  each  other. 

Some  of  the  crew,  more  dramatic  in  their  taste,  by  the 
association  of  incongruous  characters,  formed  an  amusing 
Thespian  corps, — and  tvtice  a-week,  regaled  their  ship- 
mates with  the  representation  of  such  plays  as  Douglas, 
The  Deserter,  The  Kendezvous,  The  Turnpike  Gate,  d^c. 
The  indulgence  of  this  taste,  led  to  an  amusing  incident. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  corps,  also  a  good  sea- 
man, was  at  the  helm  during  the  mid  watch  on  a  dark  and 
threatening  night.  The  top-gallaot-yards  bad  been  sent 
down,  the  topsails  double  reefed,  and  every  preparation 
made  for  an  approaching  gale.  Huge  masses  of  clouds 
swept  along  the  sky ;  the  stars  here  and  there,  glimmered 
in  the  distance ;  the  moon  just  sinking  below  the  horizon, 
threw  a  pale  and  fitful  beam  across  the  waters;  the  ship 
rose  and  plunged  to  the  fast  rising  sea,  and  nothing  waa 
heard  except  the  angry  lashing  of  the  waves  against  her 
aides,  and  the  shrill  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the 
blocks  and  cordage. 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck,  was  intently  observing 
the  weather ;  and  the  men  of  the  watch,  with  the  ropes  in 
their  hands,  stood  ready  to  reduce  sail  at  a  moment's  wam- 
ning; — when  suddenly  letting  go  the  helm,  the  seaman 
claaped  his  hand«  and  exclaimed— "  O,  Bertha,  1  adore 
thee! 

"What's  that,"  cried  the  officer,  much  startled  and 
springing  to  his  side. 

**  Steady— no  higher,'*  said  the  man,  who  had  instantly 
resumed  the  helm ;  and  the  officer,  supposing  that  he  had 


mistaken  the  usual  directions  of  the  helmsman,  retunwd  to 
his  post  and  renewed  his  scrutiny  of  the  weather.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say,  that  the  seaman  was,  in  faacy,  eaar.- 
ing  on  the  stage  the  character  which  bad  been  sssigscxl  ut 
him. 

One  of  the  ofikers  in  his  turn,  related  the  historv  of 
Alice  Bellanger  and  her  son ;  and  1  will  eopy  a  poctioa,  m>c 
so  much  for  the  incidents  themselves,  as  for  the  rcfiect^wf 
they  suggest,  and  the  lessons  they  convey. 

The  first  part,  all  trifling  as  it  is,  wiH  suffice  to  sbm 
how  the  mildest  natures  may  be  roused  to  frenzy,  by  iLe 
threatened  wreck  of  hope,  or  the  workings  of  de$]»:r. 
Who,  in  his  varied  circle  of  relatives  and  friends,  has  act 
known  one,  kind  and  playful  as  a  fawn  in  his  genersl  m!«r- 
course,  than  whom,  when  deeply  incensed,  the  tieots 
hound,  in  its  quest  of  blood,  is  not  more  untiring  sad  re- 
lentless ? 

The  second,  alike  in  nature,  and  diflfering  only  is  pcrva 
from  the  first,  will  show  that  man  is  a  fearful  creators :  ibt, 
while  unmoved  by  passion,  with  the  glee  of  boybood  u 
pursues  his  sport ;  gay  as  a  butterfly,  basks  in  tbc  wale  M 
beauty;  and  blithe,  jocund  and  free,  revels  at  tkefe*tn> 
board.  But  let  the  placid  stream  be  once  nifflrd  by  v* 
gust  of  passion,  and  for  the  benignant  smile,  ibr  merrr 
laugh,  the  courteoua  air,  and  fond,  confiding  giasre,  ac 
have  the  scowl  of  envy,  distorted,  frantic  gestoies,  i-« 
mind,  quick  to  conceive ;  the  prompt  hand,  ready  to  sFrsf-? 
a  wrong. 

The  third,  consoling  in^  its  sadness,  will  prove  thai  dntl^ 
is  not  always  a  fearful  thing. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  thai  the  officer  apoie  of 
his  uncle,  his  mother,  and  himself. 


THE   tmCLE. 

A  childless  widower,  the  affiections  of  Lewis  BeUu^r 
were  centred  in  his  sister  Alice  and  her  infant  son.  Tw 
latter,  was  the  object  of  his  pride  and  deep  solkitmk 
Day  by  day  he  watched  ito  growth,  and  canhS\j  acted 
every  sign  of  intelligence.  It  waa  at  this  period,  wkea  ^ 
its  very  exactions  childhood  is  dmha  endeared,  that  a  k- 
vere  attack  of  the  meaales  had  left  the  infant  feeble  iti 
emaciated,  with  an  irritating  but  not  alarming  eonirk.  Tke 
sympathies  of  no  one  were  more  warmly  ebcited  in  its  be 
half,  than  those  of  its  colored  noise,  the  sifflpk-ai^ini 
Hannah. 

Considering  unbroken  sleep  as  the  best  iadievtioo  of 
health,  she  determined  of  her  own  accord  to  do  saiDrtl-.u 
for  its  relief.    A  phial  of  laudanum  was  kept  in  dte  a;u* 
ment,  from  which,  more  to  soothe  the  Tough  tbu  as  tf 
anodyne,  a  few  drops  were  occasionally  giren. 

One  evening,  the  cough  had  hem  mere  than  ttseBlly  ttra- 
blesome — and  was,  for  the  first  time,  -attended  with  ifid.cs- 
tions  of  fever.  At  a  late  hour,  those  indications  sabsiM. 
and  the  exhausted  mother,  spent  with  watchii^,  ieur«^  ^^ 
her  pillow.  Scarce  had  she  done  so,  when  HaaatL  c 
pursuance  of  her  benevolent  design,  wanned  some  dn  J  ■ 
and  adding  what  she  considered  a  eompoaiag  draii|ku  p^^ 
it  to  the  child. 

The  next  morning,  that  child  was  attired  in  the  esse 
ments  of  the  grave ;  and  nothing  was  beard,  save  the  i9.' 
wail  of  the  conscience-stricken  myse,  and  the  gu^ung  »^ 
of  the  crushed  and  desolate  mother. 

Bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  unexpected  ealamity,  ibe  oftcV . 
after  the  first  paroxysm,  sunk  into  a  state  of  apat^»  »' 
seemed  to  defy  alike  the  solace  of  his  friends  sod  tte  tMns 
of  fate.  But  when  the  continued  warmth  of  kit  body,  .a* 
duced  the  physician  to  hold  a  mirror  to  its  nostrils,  ki-d  c« 
glad  annunciation  was  made  that  the  chiM  stiU,  tbottt^ 
faintly  breathed,  a  revulsion  took  place  in  hi«  freliX|« 
Rushing  to  his  chamberi  he  seized  a  swoid,  and,  scekiai 
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tbe  apartment  whither  the  irarae  had  retired,  he  pUeed 
himself  in  the  open  door-way,  and  awore  that  the  moment 
which  ooofinned  the  loaa  of  his  sister's  child,  should  wit- 
ness the  death  of  her  by  whose  stapidity  it  had  been  mnr- 
der^l.  Sternly  silencing  all  remonstrance  and  entreaty, 
and  6ercely  defying  any  attempt  to  remore  him,  for  many 
hoars  he  maintained  his  post ;  nor  would  he  abandon  it, 
until  the  child,  awake  and  sensible,  was  placed  in  his  ansa. 
Thus  it  is  with  man  !  Unopposed,  kind,  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate \  and  plastic  as  his  native  clay,  in  the  hands  of 
those  he  Iotcs.  But  nwced,  how  fearful  is  the  transition ! 
firrcer  and  more  relentless  than  the  tiger,  every  natural, 
healthy  pulsation,  is  exchanged  ibr  the  wildest  throes  of 
lb«  deepest,  blackest,  direst,  and  most  vindictive  passions. 

THE    SCHOOLBOY. 

Years  passed  on ;  and  a  neat,  becoming  cap,  confined  the 
tresses  of  the  more  matronly,  less  blo<MDing,  but  scarce  less 
lieaatiful  Alice.  Her  son,  Leon,  now  in  his  fourteenth 
rear,  wu  pnisuiog  his  studies  under  an  excellent  teacher 
who  superiDtended  the  arademy  of  the  town. 

One  evening,  Leon  returned  from  school  late  and  dispi- 
rited, and  instead  of  hastening  as  usual  to  his  mother  to 
narrate  the  incidents  of  the  day,  he  sat  apart,  moody  and 
silent. 

"  Leon,  come  here,"  said  Alice. 

lie  looked  up,  partially  rose,  and  then,  as  he  encoun- 
tered her  glance,  drooped  his  hesd  and  resumed  his  former 
position. 

"  Do  yoQ  hear  me,  my  son  ?"  * 

Those  low,  sweet  sounds,  so  gentle  yet  so  distinct,  oon- 
veyH  to  the  feelings  of  that  boy,  a  mandate  more  impera- 
tire  than  the  behest  of  the  Great  SulUn  to  his  turbaned 
qjares— with  whom,  to  hear  is  to  obey.  Rising  at  once, 
Leon  quickly  crossed  the  room,  and  throwing  himself  at  his 
ioother's  feel,  buried  his  hesd  in  her  lap  and  burst  into  tears. 

Perceiving  by  his  countenance  when  he  rose  that  he 
was  deeply  distressed,  AHce  had  thrown  aside  the  needle- 
w(«rk,  with  which  she  was  engaged;  but  that  fond  mother, 
although  yearning  to  sympathise  in  and  soothe  the  affliction 
of  hpr  child,  was  yet  too  considerate  to  interrupt  the  first 
gu«h  of  overcharged  feeling.  In  a  short  time,  tranquillized 
by  her  endearments,  his  tale  of  grief  was  told  and  he  com- 
r>ocedly  slept,  while  she  lay  awake  and  anaious — for  she 
felt  that  a  crisis  bad  arrived,  and  fcsred  lest  berchild  should 
prore  deficient  in  the  trial  which  awaited  him. 

The  next  rooming,  as  he  left  for  school,  his  mother  thus 
•)Ake  to  him — 

"  My  son,  heretofore  I  have  endeavored  to  inctdcate  in  you, 
charity  and  good  will  to  all ;  I  have  enjoined  you  rather  to 
think  for  others  than  yourself,  and  to  submit  to  any  prira- 
^  tion  rather  than  wantonly  or  undeservedly  wound  the  feel- 
iogs  of  another.  In  fine,  I  have  striven  to  impress  on  you 
as  the  standard  of  all  your  actions,  that  golden  rule  that 
we  should*  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that  others  ahould 
^  onto  us.'  Thus  far,  with  trifling  exceptions,  my  admo- 
nitions have  not  been  disregarded.  But  now,  my  child,  I 
&ni  called  upon  to  perform  a  sterner  duty  ;  one,  from  the 
exactions  of  which,  1  would  gladly  relieve  both  you  and 
myself— but  it  may  not  be.  There  is  a  limit  to  all  things, 
«ad  forbesianee  carried  too  far,  may  degenerate  into  pusil- 
Isnimity.  Tl^it  is  a  hard  and  selfish  world,  Leon,  where 
w  tnany  in  the  arrogance  of  their  nature  are  prone  to  tram- 
ple on  their  fellows,  that  it  is  a  social  obligation  on  each 
ose.  to  resist  tyranny  in  every  shape,  and  teach  the  would- 
^-deapot,  that  be  may  not  lord  it  with  impunity.  There 
M  bat  one  course  for  you  to  pursue,  my  son — one  only 
*aodc  of  securing  my  approbation.  You  have  been  struck 
by  another  boy— one  larger  and  stronger  than  yourself,  it  is 
irue->bat  it  matters  not  ;-^reat  as  are  the  odds  against 
you,  you  must  return  the  blow  you  have  received." 


**  O,  mother,  he  will  kill  me  !" 

**God  forbid,  my  son!  but  if  he  did,  an  early  death 
were  less  bitter  than  a  disgraced  life.  Much  and  dearly  as 
I  love  you,  Leon ;  closely  as  you  are  ejp^wined  with  my 
very  heartstrings,  I  would  rather  follow  you  to  the  grave, 
and  lay  beside  you  in  the  narrow  restingplace,  than  live 
and  bear  the  humiliation  of  hearing  my  son  branded  as  a 
cowattl.     Jjeon,  you  surely  will  not,  cannot  shrink  V* 

"  I  will  die  first  !*'  exclaimed  the  boy,  as  he  rushed  from 
the  house. 

Thus  parted  mother  and  son.  She  to  commune  in  her 
closet — and  he  to  the  peaceful  hall  of  learning,  with  thoughts 
intent  upon  the  coming  conflict.  That  evening,  with  a  face 
livid,  swollen  and  disfigured  with  blood,  Leon  was  borne 
home  by  some  of  his  associates. 

"  You  have  done  well,  my  son,'*  said  Alice  to  him,  when 
he  was  suflSciently  recovered  to  return  to  school,  "well 
and  nobly.  Yon  have  resented  the  insult  you  received, 
and,  although  you  have  been  discomfited,  your  adversary 
has  been  taught  to  respect  you.  I  have  but  one  word  more 
of  advice  to  give,  and  that  is,  to  resent  an  insult  the  nto- 
ment  it  is  oflfered, — but,  never  my  child,  nevtr  be  the  ag- 
gressor." 

The  pure  spirit  of  Alice  dreamed  not  of  the  innate  fero- 
city of  human  nature.  Her  own  magnanimty  misled  her 
as  to  the  eflfect  the  resistance  of  her  child  would  have  upon 
the  character  of  George  Hinton  his  oppressor. 

Instead  of  evincing  a  generous  forbearance,  Hinton  felt 
more  disposed*  than  ever,  to  domineer  over  one,  physically 
BO  much  his  inferior.  A  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth  contest, 
each  more  desperately  fought  than  the  preceding  one,  fol- 
lowed in  quick  succession :  from  each  one,  Leon  was  borne 
bruised,  battered,  and  helpless; — but,  with  spirit  unsub- 
dued, his  return  to  school  was  invariably  a  aignal  for  the 
renewal  of  the  conflict. 

Like  the  magician,  Alice  had  raised  a  storm  which  she 
could  not  quell.  She  did  not  condemn  the  resolute  perse- 
verance of  her  son,  but  she  grieved  at  the  vindictive  spirit 
now  awakened  in  his  bosom.  But  who  amongst  us  is  per- 
fect ?  As  well  preach  charity  to  the  unfeeling ;  portray  the 
lovelineas  of  a  geoMOU  nature  to  the  avaricious ;  exalt  on 
high  magnanimity  tHne  aelfish :  amid  rapine  and  pillage 
bid  the  rapacious  soldier  to  abstain ;  and  ciy  "  forbear"  to 
the  tiger,  with  his  tongue  just  lapped  in  the  blood  of  his 
victim,  as  to  open  the  sluices  of  the  human  heart,  and  then 
expect  its  crimson  tides  to  flow  with  their  wonted  equsnimity. 

Hsd  Alice  yielded  to  her  maternal  solicitude,  she  would 
have  withdrawn  Leon  from  school — but  she  felc  that  on  the 
present  emergency,  hinged  the  future  character  of  her  son. 
Were  she  to  withdraw  hvn  now,  that  spirit  of  resistance 
to  oppression,  and  of  indomitable  perseverance  in  the  rights, 
which,  with  a  high  sense  of  honor,  she  was  most  anxious  to 
implant  and  foster,  might  be  weakened,  if  not  forever  ex- 
tinguished. She  determined  therefors  to  leave  the  matter 
to  its  course ;  but,  with  a  heart  wrung  with  apprehension, 
she  saw  him  depart  for  school,  for  the  first  time  since  his 
last  encounter. 

Leon,  however,  had  improved  in  pugilism,  not/rom  hos- 
tile practice  only,  but  by  the  instructions  of  a  larger  boy, 
who  taught  him  how  to  parry  the  dreadful  force  of  Hinton's 
blows,  which,  heretofore  striking  a  vulnerable  part,  had  so 
often  ifelled  him  to  the  ground. 

With  equal  firmness  of  purpose  therefore,  but  in  better 
spirits,  Leon  again  defied  Hinton  on  the  dismissal  of  the 

school. 

Heretofore  in  very  desperation  at  fitst,  and  afterwards 
from  a  vindictive  yearning  to  close  with  his  opponent,  Leon 
hsd  continued  to  rash  upon  him — until,  breathless  and  ex- 
hausted, he  fell  a  victim  to  calm,  collected,  and  superior 
prowess.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  acted  differently, 
for  with  hope  came  cirenmspection. 
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The  contest  was  long,  desperate,  and  unrelenting.  Hin- 
ton,  worried  and  fretted,  finally  became  thoroaghly  en- 
raged, and  struck  blindly  and  at  random— till,  exhausted  at 
length,  as  much  by  his  own  exertions  as  the  skill  of  his  op- 
ponent, with  a  cry  of  mingled  rage,  execration  and  despair, 
he  fell,  prostrate  and  subdued. 


THE  DEATH  OW  ALICE. 
Even  in  her  bloom,  Alice,  like  the  bud  half-blown,  bore 
in  her  bosom  the  worm— the  messenger  of  destruction — 
which,  unseen  though  steadfast,  gnawed  at  iu  core.  Her 
fragile  form  bad,  year  by  year,  become  attenuated;  her 
step,  less  buoyant  and  elastic  \  ber  tones,  more  thrilling, 
though  more  faint ;  and  her  eye,  ever  bright  and  beautiful, 
now  dazsled  with  unwonted  brilliancy  ;-~all,  foretelling  the 
near  appsoacb  of  lAsI  hour  when  the  soul  untrammeUed, 
soars  aloft  and  claims  its  birthsigtat  in  the  skies. 

A  few  yesM  aftei  the  last  incident,  Alice,  in  pursuance 
of  medical  advice,  and  accompanied  by  her  son,  a  female 
friend  and  her  nurse»  embarked  on  board  vessel  to  seek 
recovery  in  a  sea  voyage. 

For  many  weeks  they  sailed  about,  varying  their  course 
to  the  varying  wind,  in  the  futile  hope  of  prolonging  life  by 
change  of  scene ;  of  renovating  the  human  frame,  which, 
like  a  complex  and  beautiful  instrument,  none  but  its 
maker  can  repair. 

Although  each  recurring  sun  had  brought  change  of 
scene  and  frequent  change  of  aspect  in  the  weather;  al- 
though the  lowering  cloud  no  longer  swept  across  the  sky ; 
and  although  the  ocean,  late  tempest-tossed,  now  sobbed 
and  moaned  in  its  calm  ;— there  came  no  change  to  Alice. 
Every  day  witnessed  the  extinction  of  a  ray  of  hope ;  every 
hour  increased  the  shsdow  of  approaching  death,  which, 
like  a  bird  of  prey,  circles  nearer  and  nearer,  ere  he  makes 
his  fatal  swoop.  The  waning  strength,  the  fading,  sinking 
eye,  proclaimed  that  the  impending  blow  might  not  be 
averted.  Despairing,  they  bent  their  course  for  home,,  trust- 
ing to  reach  it  before  the  pure  spirit  of  their  charge  should 
be  summoned  away. 

The  scorching  sun  on  high  threw  his  fierce  beams  on  a, 
parched  and  gasping  earth ;  the  meaiidcring  river  soarce 
rippled  on  its  course ;  and  the  sea,  far  ss  the  eye  coulil 
reach,  lay  as  calm  and  still  and  glov^ing,  as  if  its  light  and 
buoyant  element  were  changed  into  molten  lead. 

Here  and  there  a  discordant  gull,  with  outs|Nread  wing, 
lay  panting  on  the  surface :  the  stormy  petal,  whose  spi- 
rits rise  clamorous  with  the  gale,  noiselessly  skimmed 
along,  and  anon  folded  its  wings  and  sunk  exhausted  on  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean^— and  far  off,  on  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
son,  floated  a  light  and  graceful  fabric,  which  alone,  within 
the  broad  scope  of  vision,  proclaimed  man  as  its  architect. 
A  temporsry  couoh  erected  on  the  deck  of  that  frail 
barque,  supported  the  exhausted  frame  of  Alice,  who, 
screened  from  the  meridian  sun  by  a  light  awning  over- 
head, breathed  more  freely  than  in  the  close  confined  cabin 
from  which  she  bad  been  just  removed. 

Before  her  lay  her  native  land  skirting  the  western  hori- 
son  with  a  brilliant  line  of  light,  reflected  from  the  blanched 
and  indurated  sand,  and  throwing  in  bold  relief  the  dark 
outline  of  luxuriant  foliage  in  the  back  ground.  Beyond  the 
point,  almost  within  sight,  was  their  destined  haven,  whose 
glassy  waters  reflected  her  paternal  roof,  and  washed  the 
ahore,  so  often  pressed  in  infancy  by  her  tiny  feet,  in  search 
of  the  glistening  pebble,  or  the  curious  shell. 

As  the  present  receded  from  the  view — the  past  in  pal- 
pable distinctness  marshalled  its  events, — and  the  pallid 
lip  and  fading  eye  of  the  dying  woman,  kindled  with  the 
exuberant  smile  and  arch  and  playful  glance  of  the  mom  of 
life.  Her  mother*s  plaintive  voice  and  fond  caress  {  ber 
father's  step,  long  listened  for,  caught  at  last ;  and  her  own 


shoot  of  welcome,  soon  changed  for  the  merry,  ri&^.&s 
laugh,  as  ahe  tossed  and  gambolled  in  his  ami ;— ofl  ia 
vivid  seeming,  tangible  and  clear,  passed  before  ber,  ud 
tktaporUofdkiidktodwenrmatedUfamejfmtktUdtfdMik. 
Those  **  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships'*— tkoie  '^  «bo 
see  the  wonders  of  the  Lord,"— the  wayiareis  os  Ibe  urn- 
pestuous,  treacherous  deep, — ^whether  amid  the  awful  ^n> 
dear  of  the  storm,  or  the  calm*s  sublime  inuDeosUj,  ei- 
claim  "  God  is  great !"  and/eet  that  he  is  still  more  mcrcifal. 
Although  the  night  msy  have  been  threatening  snd  tke  ntooa 
obscure,  it  rarely  happens  that,  for  maoy  dajrs  in  nccn- 
sion,  the  sun  ere  he  passes  the  meridian,  doea  sou  thood 
but  for  a  moment,  exhibit  himself  to  the  watchful  gixeof 
the  bewildered  mariner,  and  enable  him  to  ooncct  his  leck- 
ooing  and  shape  his  proper  coarse. 

Thus,  while  the  tide  of  life  ebbs  Cut,  although  tbe  a:ti 
amy  wander  and  reason  totter  on  her  cromltlinjc  lhnne,;et 
often,  before  the  final  bound  is  passed,  the  guing  eye  a 
again  relumed :  and  the  soul,  like  the  expiring  upfr, 
throws  OIK  one  bright  thougk  transient  gleam  before  it  tki 
forever. 

The  frequent  smile  which  played  scross  the  cooatenuee 
of  Alice,  had  passed  away,  and  she  sunk  into  a  qoiet  this- 
ber— during  which  she  breathed  so  soft  aad  faiot,  ifaat  |lu< 
ces  of  apprehension  were  frequently  exchanged  betsecn  her 
attendants.  Presently  she  awoke,  and,  with  a  louk  of  n- 
cognition,  extended  ber  band  to  her  son,  and  faiaiir  po- 
nounced  his  name.  Leon  bent  over  and  lialeDcdetj^rr'f, 
for  his  mother  strove  to  speak.  Rallying  ber  HicafUt  fcr 
its  final  effort,  she  found  at  length  connected  atieiaace. 

•*  Leon,**  she  said,"  ''  I  am  summoned  fioffl  joa,  ud  ii 
committing  you  to  Him  who  never  yet  forsook  tfacorpiiss. 
i  pray  you  remember  the  history  of  yoor  fotber,  «b]Ck  I 
have  so  often  repeated  to  you.  Dress  yoor  erery  Kt  c 
the  minor  of  that  father's  life ;  end  when  ck»ds  gkuo 
aionnd  and  darken  your  career,  think  of  ibe  coone  ^ 
wouM,  so  circumstanced,  bave  puisaed :  and  tbea,  vfitxi^ 
pause  or  hesitation,  in  full  and  confident  sasaiaaceof  tM 
right,  let  your  step  be  onward,  and  upward,  and  ebamabfe  to 
your  fellow-men ; — humble  and  pious  to  yoor  God.  Ttee 
is  much  that  I  wish  to  say  to  you,  my  son.  I  fear  ibn  ia  bj 
hopes  of  you,  1  have  been  too  worldly;  for  as  tbefilm  « 
death  gathers  over  my  sight,  the  empty  nolhinpes*  of  lb 
life  becomes  apparent ;  and  the  soul  fttb  ibat  good  (iceii 
and  time  well  spent,  are  its  only  claims  to  as  iabrntiaef 
in  Heaven.    But— my  strength— is— failing  fan.  fr*1^ 

me — ^ibr  the  sting— of  death — is  on** 

As  her  head  sunk  on  the  pillow,  her  eye  rested  os  a  boot 
which  lay  beside  the  couch.  Her  friend  ioterpreiias  ^ 
glance,  took  it  up,  and,  in  tones  faltering  widi  tatAM, 
read  the  solemn  service  for  a  departing  sooL 

Jt  was  a  groupc  fit  for  the  highest  efibiis  of  a  Kipktflff 
a  Guido.  There  lay  Alice,  with  her  bands  foUed  oo  m 
bosom,  sustaining  a  crucifix— the  emUen  of  a  uoorn 
hope— the  standard  of  Redemption :  her  eyes  balf  cksri 
and,  save  an  occasional  oMvement  of  the  opper  bp.  "^ 
whole  atutude  as  still  ss  if  the  chord  of  life  htd  beeaL- 
ready  touched  by  the  hand  of  death.  Oa  either  t^  ^ 
her  son  and  friend,  both  with  lids  surcbaiged,  eofiH  ^ 
silent  supplication :  at  her  feet,  was  the  noa  iged  tfd  le'' 
row^ricken  Hannah :  and  beyond,  clastered  togctbr,ib« 
haidy,  sun-burnt  seamen,  the  best  feelisp  of  ibeir  niff«<* 
natures  awakened  by  the  solemn  sad  sffecting  seew-^ 

At  the  pssssge,  »  May  Christ  Jesus,  8aao(i^'*i^ 
God,  absolve  thee  fnm  all  thy  sins,  and  plsctib«««»^ 
right  hand  in  the  inheritance  of  the  elect,**  a  sa»ile  «f  P» 
ineffable  and  heavenly  sweetness,  lighted  her  feitu« 

After  the  serriee  wss  ceaeIoded,s  few  «iBn«»  •*" 
spent  in  silent  aspiration;  and  when  they  raised  *eir«y* 
they  beheld  a  eounUnaace  fixed  snd  rigid  with  the  liW"  « 
death. 
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The  beatified  spirit  had  been  wafted  in  prayer  to  the 
boMm  of  its  God. 

On  the  thirty-eighth  day,  we  were  on  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  southern  extreme  of  Africa ;  and 
passed  it  on  a  rolling,  mountainous  swell,  the  confluent 
greetiog  of  two  mighty  oceans.  Like  a  cork,  tossed  on  the 
rippliog  sea,  we  floated  buoyantly  along ;  at  one  moment, 
poised  on  a  crested  wave,  which,  "on  the  curl,  buog  paus* 
ing:*'  at  another,  embosomed  in  a  liquid  vale,  oreritung  by 
crystal  psrapets,  which  in  an  instant  crumbled  away,  and 
tb«  mighty  avalanche  came  on.  Although  rearing  and  plung- 
w%  like  a  maddened  steed,  the  gallant  ship,  obedient  to 
tbe  belm,  breasted  the  lofty  surge  and  rode  skilfully  on  her 
vay.  A  few  nights  after,  the  freshening  wind  compelled 
OS  to  shorten  sail.  The  topsails  had  been  reefed  and 
hoisted,  and  the  men  were  returning  from  aloft,  when  one 
of  tbe  topmen  stepped  on  an  unfastened  rope,  and  before 
be  could  regain  hia  foothold,  by  the  pitch  of  the  ship,  was 
tbrowB  ibrwsid  of  the  yard,  and  in  his  fall  striking  against 
the  oQter  surface  of  the  foresail,  which  was  inflated  with 
tbe  wind,  be  was  glanced  overboard.  The  life-buoys  were 
uunediately  cast  away;  and  gratings,  coops  and  every  light 
article,  were  thrown  over  the  side,  in  the  hope  that  one  at 
least  might  come  within  the  grasp  of  a  struggling  and  un- 
foftaoite  shipmate.  Tbe  ship  was  brought  as  near  to  the 
wiod  as  safety  would  permit ;  and  immediately  after,  the 
startling  notes  of  tbe  drum  summoned  tbe  crew  to  their 
quarters,  and  announced  the  decision  of  the  commander, 
sustained  by  the  observation  of  all,  that  the  tempestuous 
sea  and  rising  wind  forbade  the  lowering  of  a  boat.  Tbe 
battle- lanterns  were  lighted  fore-and-aft;  look-outs  were 
stationed  aloft  and  along  the  deck,  and  a  dead  silence 
reigned  throughout  the  ship  ;  for  every  ear  listened  for  the 
faintest  sound,  and  every  eye  scanned  the  wild  and  dreary 
waste,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  their  storm-tossed  and  doomed 
companion. 

What  roust  hare  been  the  feelings  of  that  poor  wretch, 
instinctively  buffeting  against  the  angry  element,  which  he 
knew  would  be  bin  grave ;  where  tbe  sound  of  that  familiar 
dmm,  whose  signal  be  bad  so  often  obeyed,  came  riding 
upon  the  gale,  and  told  him  that  his  fears  wejre  realized, 
ud  that  for  him  there  was  no  hope!  When  tbe  light, 
itreaming  through  the  ports,  exhibited  his  shipmates  on 
the  yards  and  rigging,  their  dress  distinguishaiile,  and  the 
very  anxiety  of  their  countenances  visible, — white  binkself, 
the  object  of  so  much  scrutiny,  although  so  near,  unheard 
ud  unseen,  shrieked  and  struggled  in  bis  agony ! 

Whether  he  strove  to  the  last— and,  with  the  water  gur- 
gling in  his  throat  and  drumming  in  bis  ear,  sunk  senseless 
ud  exhausted,— or  whether,  with  tbe  flight  of  hope,  be 
ccwed  to  battle  with  his  fate,  can  never  be  known.  In 
darkness  and  amid  the  roar  of  elemental  strife,  be  per- 
ished ! 

Our  humane  commander  lingered  for  hours,  and  only 
when  the  last  and  faintest  ray  of  the  most  improlNible  hope 
had  become  extinct,  was  the  order  given  to  "  bear  up"  and 
steer  the  appointed  course. 

For  many  days,  this  sad  calamity  cast  a  gloom  through- 
out the  ship.  The  tones  of  hilarity  were  hushed ;  the  joy- 
ous laugh  was  unheard;  and  the  ordinary  duties  were  c-ar- 
ried  on  in  subdued  voices,  and  in  a  composed  and  quiet 
manner. 

On  the  sixty-fourth  day,  we  made  Java  Head,  a  bold 
promontory,  tbe  western  extremity  of  tbe  island  of  Java, 
and  denoting  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Sunda. 

Passing  up  the  straits,  we  anchored  in  Anjeer  Bay,  a 
*bort  distance  from  Batavia.  Tbe  land,  but  little  culti- 
▼sted,  is  fertile  in  the  extreme,  and  is  covered  by  lofty  and 
ambr^geous  trees.  The  Ungled  and  luxuriant  undergrowth 
u  so  interlaced,  as  even  at  high  noon  almost  to  preclude  the 


light-— like  **  honeysuckles  ripened  by  the  sun,  and  then 
deny  him  entrance."  The  mountains  in  the  distance  ara 
covered  to  their  summits  with  verdure,  not  tbe  tawny  ver- 
dure of  a  northern  clime,  but  the  brilliant  green  of  the 
tropics. 

The  natives,  as  well  as  tbe  Malays,  who  resort  here  in 
grest  numbers,  are  copper-colored;  of  moderate  stature, 
and  light  and  agile  frames.  Their  hair  and  eyes,  like  those 
of  the  gypsies,  whom  in  many  respects  they  resemble,  are 
coal-black — the  former,  long,  coarse,  glossy  and  luxuriant — 
the  latter,  sparkling,  restless,  and  sinister  in  expression. 
They  are  grave  and  sedate  in  manner ;  are  fond  of  excite- 
ment, and  delight  in  gambling.  So  deeply  do  they  become 
interested  in  their  games  of  chance,  that  they  are  often  in- 
sensible to  every  thing  else  around  them :  and  will  stake, 
not  only  what  little  property  they  possess,  but  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  very  liberty. 

Every  community  has  its  peculiar  code  of  honor ;  and 
although  a  Malay  will  rob  and  steal  and  murder,  he  serves 
with  inviolate  fidelity,  the  master  awarded  t>y  tbe  hazard  of 
tbe  die. 

Tbe  fruit  is  here  moat  various  and  abundant.  Cocoa- 
nuts,  pineapples,  custardapplcs,  mangoes,  oranges,  guavas, 
&c. ;  and  our  thirsty  crew,  thirsty  from  exclusive  salted 
food,  and  from  so  lung  inhaling  a  salt  atmosphere,  revelled 
in  enjoyments,  until  sickness,  tbe  inevitable  consequence 
of  excess,  warned  to  forbearance.  While  we  laid  here,  two 
ships  belonging  to  the  English  East- India  Company,  each 
nearly  as  large  as  our  frigate,  and  two  American  ships,  all 
bound  for  Canton,  arrived  and  were  received  under  our 
convoy. 

Our  water  replenished,  and  with  a  recruited  crew,  we 
sailed  slowly  through  the  straits  with  our  convoy  in  com- 
pany. It  was  late  in  the  season,  and  tbe  light  and  baffling 
winds  harassed  and  alarmed  us,-r-for  they  presaged  the 
change  of  tbe  monsoon,  so  dreaded  by  navigators  of  the 
China  Sea,  which  is  comparatively  unknown,  and  abounda 
with  shoals  and  sunken  rocks. 

Both  of  the  English  ships  and  one  of  our  own  were  dull 
sailers ;  and  although  the  indications  of  the  weather  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  lanfavorHblc,  we  were  compelled 
to  proceed  under  abort  and  -easy  sail,  rather  than  desert 
them. 

On  the  ninth  day,  the  weather  was  perplexing :  the  wind 
at  one  time  bellying  out  the  lower  sails ;  at  another, 
scarce  distending  the  loftiest.  Shortly  after  noon  it  be- 
came so  -  variable,  that  frequently  the  vane  would  fly  up- 
wards from  opposing  currents  of  air.  The  clouds  were  not 
gathered  as  usual  into  solid  masses,  and  did  not  float  in  one 
harmonious  direction,  but  in  detached  fragments,  at  various 
elevations;  they  swept  or  glided  on,  hither  and  thither, 
with  every  variety  of  speed — some  slow  and  solemn  in 
their  movements — and  others  dashing  fusiously  along.  The 
sea-birds  screamed  discordantly ;  the  air  seemed  to  thicken 
with  tbe  approach  of  darkness,  and  the  night  found  us,  with 
all  sail  furled  and  the  sea  foaming  and  bubbling  around, 
waiting  for  the  coming  storm. 

One  black  cloud,  like  a  brooding  demon,  rose  above  the 
horison,  and  beneath  it,  the  fretting  ocean  reflected  a 
sickly  glare  of  light.  The  lurid  light  increased ;  the  spec- 
tral cioud  seemed  to  launch  itself  on  tbe  water:  and  then, 
like  the  besom  of  wrath,  and  with  tbe  speed  of  tbe  light- 
ning, it  bore  down  upon  us.  Like  gossamer,  the  gallant 
ship  was  whirled  by  the  terrific  blast.  On,  on  we  drove — 
spar  after  spar  cracking  and  crashing  in  its  fall.  Appalled 
and  terrified,  each  one  breathlessly  clung  to  the  nearest 
object — for  the  spirit  of  tbe  storm  waa  abroad,  and  Omnip- 
otence seemed  to  ride  on  *'tbe  wings  of  the  mighty  wind  !*' 

Tbe  hurricane  ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  com- 
menced. The  sea,  like  a  panting  steed  all  covered  with 
foam,  rose  as  the  fierce  wind,  which  had  swept  it  smooth, 
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aabsided.    For  hours  we  pitched  about  on  a  fast  increaaiog 
awell,  without  a  breath  of  air  to  steady  and  relieve  us. 

About  two  in  the  morning  the  wind  again  sprung  up,  and 
at  sunrise,  ourselves  and  scattered  convoy  were  **  lying  to" 
in  a  tremendous  gale.  Varying  in  direction,  but  nnmiti- 
gated  in  its  violence,  the  gale  continued;  and  the  moriiii^g 
of  the  fourth  day,  found  us  tossing  confu«iedly  upon  a  tem- 
pestuous sea ;  our  masts  strained,  our  rigging  stretched ; 
the  fragments  of  our  last  storm-sails  fluttering  from  the  bolt 
ropes ;  and  the  "  wales**  opening  with  every  roll,  through 
which  the  water  rushed  with  ahirming  rapidity.  In  the 
morning,  the  island  of  Loconia,  the  principal  of  the  Phi- 
lippines, was  made  upon  the  lee-beam,  and  the  crags  of  its 
iron-bound  coast  cut  sharp  against  tha  rising  sun.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Maclerfleld  ahoals,  the  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  this  perilous  sea,  were,  by  calculation,  distant  but  six- 
teen miles,  and,  for  aught  we  knew,  might  be  within  as 
many  furlongs. 

At  eight  P.  M.,  the  Captain  summoned  his  oflicers  to  a 
consultation  in  the  cabin,  and  the  question  was  discussed, 
whether  it  were  more  advisable  to  continue  lying  to,  or  to 
attempt  to  wear?  The  advocates  of  the  first,  represented 
the  great  danger  of  foundering  in  the  attempt  to  wear  in 
such  a  tremendous  sea,  and  the  equal  risque,  if  providen- 
tially the  ship  wore  round,  of  being  dashed  upon  the  shoals. 
Those  in  favor  of  wearing,  urged  the  condition  of  the  ship, 
already  so  overstrained  as  almost  to  preclude  the  hope  of 
her  weathering  through  the  night ;  and  the  certainty,  if  she 
did  so,  of  being  so  embayed  with  the  land,  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  beach  her  in  the  morning. 

The  consultation  was  a  long  and  anxious  one :  the  result, 
a  determination  to  seize  a  favorable  opportunity  and  at- 
tempt to  wear. 

So  dreadful  was  the  alternative,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
keep  the  crew  in  ignorance  ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  eight 
and  forty  hoars,  the  watch  was  set.  But  the  hammocks 
were  untouched.  Of  alT  that  bold  and  hardy  crew,  not  one 
courted  the  influence  of  sleep — from  which,  he  knew  not 
how  soon,  he  might  be  roused  by  the  rush  of  the  over- 
whelming wave,  or  the  crash  of  the  ship  upon  the  rocks. 

The  position  of  the  ship  was  now  most  perilous :  the 
sea  was  frightful,  and  the  sky  appalling.  Before  midnight, 
the  tempest  fairly  howled.  Low,  ragged,  dark  and  ominous 
clouds,  like  fearful  apparitions,  flitted  along ;  the  moon  was 
sunk,  and  the  stara  eclipsed ;  and  wave  on  wave,  careering 
wild  and  high,  lifted  their  foaming  crests,  whose  dull 
phosphorescent  light  but  made  the  scene  more  gloomy. 
Again,  the  raging  sea,  the  rock-bound  coast,  the  scattered, 
straggling  convoy,  were  distinctly  revealed  by  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightning,  instantly  succeeded  by  a  crashing  peal,  whose 
reverberating  sound  was  lost  amid  the  angry  surge. 

To  the  red  lightoing  and  the  loud  thunder,  succeeded  the 
flash  and  the  boom  of  the  minute  gun,  which  each  ship 
fired  in  succession  to  denote  her  position  to  her  compan- 
ions. At  one  time,  lifted  simultaneously  on  high,  each  ap- 
peared to  be  riding  on  a  pinnacle  of  foam:  at  another,  en- 
gulphed  in  a  vortex,  nothing  could  be  seen  from  our  deck, 
but  a  threatening  sky  above  and  curling  crests  around  us. 

By  one  A.  M.,  the  ship  had  drifted  so  near  the  land,  that 
the  roar  of  the  surf  was  distinctly  audible.  One  hour  more 
and  we  should  be  dashed  upon  the  beetling  rocks.  Bracing 
ourselves  to  the  desperate  chance,  signal  was  made  to  the  con- 
voy, and  the  order  given  to  wear.  The  good  ship,  strained 
and  almost  water-logged,  like  a  faithful  though  exhausted 
steed,  endeavored  to  obey  the  helm,  when  she  was  ar- 
rested by  the  shock  of  a  gigantic  wave,  which,  toppling 
over  the  bulwarks,  rushed  along  the  deck  and  swept  away 
the  lK>ats  and  span  ;  and  roost  lamentable  of  all,  two  un- 
fortunate men,  whose  piercing  shrieks  were  heard  above 
the  shrill  whistling  of  the  blast.  Rocked  In  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  the  cradle  of  the  tempest,  with  the  top  of  each 


wave  combing  over  her,  the  noble  ship  seemed  doonwi!  to 
destruction.  At  this  moment,  that  startling  SQBttBOBi,  vhidi 
it  is  believed  has  never  before  been  bean)  oa  boud  of  u 
American  man-of-war,  resoanded  along  the  decks  of  tbe 
Amphytrion.  The  cry  was  "  all  hands  to  save  the  i^ip !" 
The  startled  and  affrighted  crew,  helpless  and  dnjninai, 
clustered  tc^ether ;  and  alike  in  silence,  but  vnlike  in  i«cl- 
ing.  prepared  to  meet  their  fate.  Pride,  with  every  wtyj 
feeling,  quails  at  the  approach  of  death ;  sad  homao  re- 
spect is  forgotten,  when  all  human  ties  are  aboot  to  be  su- 
dered.  A  subordinate  now  ventured  a  saggeaiion,  «iiid 
his  commander  adopted.  Preparations  were  siade  form- 
ting  away  the  misen-mast,  and  a  few  dariag  volimteen  ei- 
posed  themselves,  jost  above  the  rail,  in  dw  vealber  hn 
rigging.  The  latter  proved  sufficient ;  and  the  ship  sio«lf 
but  gradually  fell  off,  until,  right  before  the  wind,  viibootft 
sail  and  with  breathless  velocity,  she  scudded  vodrr  but 
poles.  The  next  day,  but  three  of  the  convoy  were  mibie. 
One  of  the  Fndiamen  wsa  sever  heard  of  afterwiidi.  8bt 
had  been  either  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  or  stiasded  oe  the 
shoals,  or  foundered  in  the  wild  and  ragisg  set.  L4e 
aonie  fierce  animal  that  has  been  infnriated  lo  pturroiy,  tbe 
sea;  as  loth  to  be  appeased,  continued  to  chafe,  long  afsa 
the  lashing  wind  had  subsided.  By  degrees  it  fell ;  tad  tbe 
maddening  plunge  and  heavy  roll,  were  exrfasBgtd  fcr  > 
slow  and  gradual  movement  on  a  gentle  swell 

We  soon  made  the  LfSdrone  ialands,  which  lie  at  tk 
mouth  of  Canton  river,  so  called — or  more  properly,  o^uat 
inlet  of  the  sea,  into  which  flows  the  river  Pekiau.  n 
whose  banks  the  City  of  Canton  is  situated. 

What  a  contrast  to  our  position  a  few  days  since!  Tsn, 
without  a  stitch  of  sail,  the  plaything  of  the  elemes^  vr 
were  tossed  on  the  foaming  brine ;  at  one  moment,  kit&o; 
the  welkin's  cheek ;  at  another,  sunk  in  the  deep  abrss 
Now,  with  sail  on  sail  packed  wide  and  high, ooder « c!'^ 
of  canvass,  snow-white  and  full  distended,  i  pjrioud  ef 
light,  the  beautiful  ship  presses  on ;  the  spray,  like  ivn 
fretvrork,  curling  and  combing  benesth  the  bow ;  ud  t^ 
foaming  wake,  sparkling  in  the  son  as  it  ckset  behind  ai 

Then,  we  had  the  forked  lightning  and  the  salpbo!vis 
peal,  the  flash  of  the  mi  note  guns,  and  the  boom  of  tbesarf 
for  accompaniments.  iVbto,  the  unclouded  vanll,  the  c\m 
horison,  the  hundreds  of  fishing  boats  skimming  aboet.  vA 
the  deep-blue  of  the  land  in  the  distance,  enliven  tad  ben- 
tify  the  scene.  From  one  of  these  boats  we  hive  T«ei»«^ 
a  pilot.  The  skill  and  dexterity  widi  which  tbe  tot «« 
brought  along  aide  of  the  ship  under  full  sail,  eliated  ov 
warmest  admiration.  This  boat,  and  it  is  a  specimen  of  io 
kind,  is  about  the  size  of  a  frigate's  first  cutter,  h  kas  ('^ 
masts,  each  bearing  a  yard,  to  which  a  sail  it  besi.«» 
posed  of  pieces  of  matting  stitched  together.  The  ct» 
consists  of  four  men  and  two  boys.  The  men  tie  ntkef 
below  the  medium  height,  but  erect  and  active.  It  «•" 
plexion,  they  are  of  a  light  olive:  their  eyes  tie  »B*fl- 
black,  elongated,  and  drooping  at  the  inner  angle.  Tteir 
hemls  are  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a  bag  k)ck  of  cm- 
black  hair,  growing  from  the  crown,  which  is  neatly  ph-w 
and  gathered  round.  Their  dress  consists  of  s  tbort  fjork 
or  tunic  of  black  glased  muslin,  and  loose  trowten:  liej 
are  without  stockings ;  and  an  old  man  who  teems  to  <in< 
a  paternal  aothoriiy,  alone  wears  shoes.  On  tbeir  b«t« 
thty  wear  bamboo  hat*,  very  wide  in  the  hrim, tad  retwaj 
with  a  eoncave  curve  to  an  abrupt  point— in  shape.  Mt'*' 
like  a  truncated  cone.  They  are  very  sociable, and  sa^ 
incessantly.  Their  only  drink  seeins  to  be  Mack  tet,  wt»" 
is  kept  warm  snd  taken  without  milk  or  sugar.  Neftber  J 
this  boat,  nor  in  any  other  within  sight  is  s  female  nsi^- 
and  these  men  say,  that  women  are  prohibited  fioa  coicrsf 
without  the  harbor. 

Although  in  perwn  and  habiliments  the  crew  w'w^ 
clean,  the  boat  is  strictly  so.    Boik  of  light  piae  tsd  «• 
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meoted  with  clienam,  the  sides-  and  decks  are  beautifully 
Tarnished.  The  cabin  is  low,  plain,  but  also  varnished, 
aod  ihe  Ijamboo  seats  are  about  the  height  of  a  lady's  foot- 
stool. At  the  further  end  of  the  cabin,  opposite  to  the  en< 
trance,  is  an  altar,  gaudily  decorated  with  pold  and  silver 
foil.  The  goddess  of  the  shrine  is  a  waxen  imsge,  dressed 
in  dsanting  satin  and  ribbons.  A  lamp  and  **  Ghos  stick"  are 
baming  beside  her, — while  before  her,  ar^  the  morning  of- 
ferings  of  the  crew,  consisting  of  a  cup  of  tea,  some  ginger, 
tnd  a  little  fruit.  The  "  Ghos  stick**  is  a  species  of  slow 
match.  With  the  lamp  it  is  kept  constantly  burning,  and  it 
would  presage  a  dreadful  calamity,  were  either  to  be  ex- 
tinguished  by  accident,  or  to  expire  from  neglect. 

The  land,  clothed  with  the  uniTersal  pine  as  we  near  it, 
presents  rery  much  the  appearance  of  our  own  coast,  ex* 
cppting  that  in  some  places  by  gentle  slopes ;  in  others,  ab- 
ruptly from  the  beach,  it  rises  into  hills,  which,  aspiring  as 
they  recede,  wreath  their  bald  and  craggy  tops  with  the 
clouds  which  float  in  the  distance.  With  the  exception  of 
the  peculiar  equipment  of  the  boats,  the  dress  and  complex- 
ioa  of  their  crews,  and  the  milk-white  dolphins  playing 
around  us,  there  is  much  in  the  aspect  of  the  country  to  re- 
mind us  of  oar  own.  The  deep  and  brilliant  green  which 
pervaded  the  landscapes  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  is  super- 
seded by  the  duller  but  more  wholesome  tints  of  our  more 
!emp4>rate  and  more  happy  clime.  We  came  to  anchor 
near  the  island,  and  almost  within  ihe  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tain peak  of  Lintin,  about  eighty  miles  from  Canton. 


An  Hour  at  my  Window  on  BKay  BBomin^. 

BT   MBS.  K.  E.  HEWITT. 

"Ctf  Ti'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute^^^  I  ex- 
claimed, as  making  a  last,  desperate  effort  to  break 
from  a  somnolency  against  which  fur  the  previous 
half  hour  I  had  been  vainly  contending,  I  sprang 
from  the  coach  where  my  morning  dream  had  been 
of  sacking  cities — of  the  roll  of  artillery,  the  bray- 
ing of  trumpets,  the  fierce  yells  of  an  infuriated 
multitude,  and  a  thousand  other  horrors; — and  now, 
fully  awake,  I  became  aware  of  a  more  than  usual 
distorbance  in  our  noisiest  of  all  noisy  streets. 
Surely  the  house  is  on  fire!  thought  I,  much 
alarmed — and  throwing  my  dressing  gown  around 
me,  I  rushed  to  the  window.  The  whole  neigh- 
borhood seemed  to  be  in  an  uproar.  Blessed  Saint 
Anthony  !  Half  a  dozen  fish  merchants,  with  ear- 
distracting  trump,  were  here  assembled ;  and  be- 
tween each  discordant  blast  from  primitive  conch 
and  warlike  bugle,  arose  loud  cries  from  lungs  De- 
mosthenian,  in  the  almost  fruitless  endeavor  to 
arouse  the  inhabitants  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
vendibles  so  perseveringly  proclaimed. 

Near  by,  where  four  corners  are  formed  by  an 
intersecting  street,  stands  a  veteran  triton.  He 
has  halted  in  the  midst,  and  raising  to  his  lips  a 
'*  tooting  wepon"  that,  for  length  and  power  of 
sound  might  put  the  vaunted  Alpine  horn  to  shame, 
gives  out  a  blast  to  the  East  and  to  the  West,  to 
the  North  and  to  the  South,  and  with  stentorian 
voice  attest  to  that  oft  boasted,  rarely  to  be  met 
with  quality  among  us — the  peculiar  freshness  of 


his  fish ;  and  urges  all,  with  the  usual  argument  of 
"here  they  go— o— o !"  to  purchase  at  his  cart. 
And  now  he  has  attracted  a  customer — one  of  the 
"gentler  sex."  A  lady  whose  morning  toilette 
has  been  but  hurriedly  made.  He  singles  out,  and 
holds  up  to  her  view  a  large,  templing  shad.  Now 
he  turns  it  about,  and  expatiates  on  its  delicate 
qualities.  The  customer  hangs  back  and  the  fish 
merchant  grows  more  eloquent.  The  customer  is 
satisfied,  and  the  man  has  sold  his  shad. 

Those  villainous  young  idlers  are  again  at  their 
game  of  "  pitching  coppers,"  at  this  early  hour  of 
the  morning, — nnd  the  sweep  is  abroad  with  his 
melancholy  strain,  making  the  air  vocal  with  his 
melody.  Before  the  area  gate  of  each  one  of  the 
half-dozen  houses  near,  stands  a  milk  waggon  with 
its  two  bright  jars  of  dilution.  Its  impatient  oc- 
cupant, with  a  present  anathema  for  the  dilatory 
servant-maid  on  his  tongue,  and  the  angry  remon- 
strances of  expectant  customers  farther  on,  in  per- 
spective, utters  ever  and  anon  the  shrill  cry  pecu- 
liar to  the  venders  of  the  watery  element  among  us. 

Vehicles  in  infinite  variety,  in  passing  to  and 
fro,  are  scattering  abroad  the  sweepings,  yesterday 
so  carefully  collected  into  heaps  on  either  side,  by 
the  gentlemen  whose  province  it  is  to  keep  the 
streets  in  order.  And  their  manner  of  effecting 
this  is  worthy  the  observation  of  those  in  authority. 
For  "  our  street,"  I  can  vouch  that  the  business  of 
cleansing  the  same,  is  conducted  in  a  style  truly 
original.  In  the  sprinkling  necessary  previous  to 
sweeping,  the  watering-pot  is  dispensed  with,  and 
a  stout  man,  taking  the  lead  of  his  compeers,  with 
a  broad  shovel  profusely  distributes  the  abomina- 
tion from  the  gutters  to  the  right  and  lefl  upon  the 
dusty  pavement.  This,  as  the  pump  stands  half 
way  down  the  street,  is  a  saving  in  labor — and  in 
April,  one^s  olfactory  organ  is  rather  leas  delicate 
than  in  August;  but — faugh! — The  broom  fol- 
lows quickly,  and  the  reeking  mass — gathered  into 
heaps — is  sometimes  left  exposed  for  days  npon  the 
street  previous  to  its  removal. 

The  sidewalks  and  doorsteps  yopder  are  littered 
with  fragments  of  straw  and  p^pec ;  and  from  the 
open  hall-door  of  the  opposite  house,  issue  two  men 
bearing  a  hand-barrow,  laden  with  divers  articles 
of  china  and  glassware,  pictures,  &c.  A  sudden 
light  bursts  upon  me!  'tis  "moving  day" — the 
dreaded  "first  of  May!" 

It  would  seem  that  during^  the  night  every  habi- 
tation in  the  neighborhood  had  voided  forth  its 
yearly  accumulation  of  filth.  Yonder  house  has 
disgorged  itself  of  much,  bearing  marks  of  the 
tooth  of  Time,  and  abundance  of  casnality.  There, 
from  amid  a  heap  of  straw — the  refuse  of  some 
garret  bed — peep  out  sundry  bits  of  old  rags,  and 
the  projecting  corners  of  several  varieties  of  bro- 
ken crockery-ware ;  and  an  inquisitive  hog,  in  pry- 
ing among  a  pile,  has  brought  to  light  an  old  boot, 
worn  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  endurance.    There 
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too  lies  a  muiilated  coffee-pot,  a  crownless  hat  and 
a  lidless  tio-roaster,  wherein  rust  hath  asarped  the 
place  of  aavohness, — and  yonder  lord  of  the  hen- 
roost, in  scratching  for  prorender  wherewith  to  re* 
gale  his  half-doaenfeminine  dependents,  has  tarned 
up  a  lady-like  shoe,  of  the  most  delicate  make. 
Such,  as  in  the  day  of  its  newness,  could  only 
have  clasped  a  foot  of  the  tiniest  proportions.  But 
to  be  thrown  aside  has  been  the  lot  of  old  shoes, 
ever  since  the  days  of  those  early  cordwainers,  the 
Egyptians.  And  by  the  by,  I  wonder  whether  Se- 
sostris  wore  slippers  manufactured  from  the  papy- 
rus, or  the  more  modern  sandal  ? 

But  the  crowning  feature  of  the  heap,  is  the  an- 
tiquated and  very  faded  pink  bonnet.  Once  beau- 
tiful conception !  When  first  brought  home,  with 
what  joy  wert  thou  received,  and  what  delighted 
plaudits  were  lavished  on  thy  perfections.  How 
carefully  wert  thou  deposited  within  the  recepta- 
cle appropriated  to  thee ;  and  when  no  jealous  eyes 
were  near,  how  wert  thou  brought  forth  from  thy 
hiding-place,  to  be  again  and  again  tried  on  before 
the  glass,  and  admired  by  the  fair  owner.  Then 
came  thy  advent  at  church — thy  first  Sabbath  in 
the  sanctuary — ^stealing  thought  from  Heaven,  and 
filling  the  heart  of  many  a  less  fortunate  damsel 
than  thy  fair  owner  with  envy.  But  thy  fashion 
hath  departed,  and  thou  art  cast  aside  to  make  way 
for  another  and  a  newer  favorite.  And  this  is  the 
way  of  the  world. 

Of  all  the  whimsical  vagaries  of  fashion,  I  know 
of  none  wherein  she  displays  her  waywardness  to 
a  greater  degree,  than  in  the  constant  change  in 
the  style  and  proportions  of  the  female  head-dress; 
and  I  doubt  if  any  one  article  within  the  whole 
range  of  the  feminine  wardrobe,  can  appear  more 
outr6  to  feminine  eyes  than  an  old  fashioned  bon- 
net. 

But  what  an  elaborate  piece  of  patchwork  covers 
yonder  barrow !  This  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of 
some  pains-taking  grandame.  What  variety  in  its 
conformation.  There  is  the  **  rose  patch,"  and  the 
'*  triangular  patch.*'  There  is  the  **  French  patch,*' 
the  "  star  patch,''  and  the  "  Maltese  cross."  There 
is  the  "  quadrangular  patch,"  the  '*  herring-bone," 
and  the  '*  true  lover's  not."  Praised  be  the  indus- 
try of  the  past  generation !  Now  have  I  some 
curiosity  to  know  what  is  concealed  beneath  so 
dainty  a  coverlid.  But  wishing  is  vain,  and  peep- 
ing, out  of  the  question.  The  folds  are  as  imper- 
vious to  inquisitive  eyes,  as  the  veil  of  Isis. 

But  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  lady  in 
green  velvet  and  the  large  gold  chain.  Now,  was 
the  arrangement  of  that  hair,  the  work  of  a  Manuel, 
or  of  a  Martin.  With  what  exceeding  care  it  is 
bowed  and  braided  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
frizzled  on  either  side  the  face,  in  a  mode  some 
eight  or  ten  years  out  of  date.  The  bared  arms 
are  raised,  and  the  protecting  palms  ajiielter  a  dove 
that,  with  outspread  wings,  flutters  on  her  bosom. 


An  ingenioas  conceit  to  typify  the  nmooeDm  np- 
posed  to  nestle  within.  But  such  is  the  force  of 
habit  that  we,  who  have  always  been  led  te  aiso- 
ciate  the  idea  of  innocence  with  a  white  frock, 
blue  sash  and  flowing  hair,  can  hardly  reeoDciie 
ourselves  to  the  thought  of  the  seiapbic  goddess, 
arrayed  in  fashionable  attire. 

What  room  for  speculation  on  chancier  one 
finds  in  individual  portraits — especially  if  there  be 
aught  fanciful  attempted  in  ihe  costaine.  I  re- 
member one,  among  others  of  less  ambitioD,  at  i 
late  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  National  Aca- 
demy. It  was  that  of  a  lady  in  a  white  satin  gold- 
embroidered  skirt,  and  a  long  crimsoo  veWet  trus 
bordered  with  ermine— sauntering  beneath  the  sb- 
dow  of  umbrageous  boughs,  through  a  garden 
blooming  on  either  hand  with  flowers  of  the  choi- 
cest hues.  Now,  independent  of  the  soppositioB 
that  velvet  and  ermine  most  be  uncomfortably  wars 
materials  for  summer  wear,  and  a  train  an  awkward 
appendage  in  one's  garden- walks,  I  qaestioo  whether 
even  royalty  itself  indulges  is  the  like  regal  paia- 
phernalia  on  any  other  than  State  occasioas. 

But  hark !  The  sound  of  music  at  a  distaoce. 
A  foreign  boking  man  bearing  a  band-organ  ^ 
preaches.  He  strikes  up  a  merry  tone— the  "Col- 
lege Hornpipe."  What  a  world  of  old  associa- 
tions the  strain  revives !  It  carries  me  back  to 
my  "  dancing-school  days,"  and  I  eiecote  etcrr 
step  over  again  in  imagination.  "  Very  well,  mdi- 
moiselU!  go  on — c'est  hien!  Now  the  rodan? 
step—la-la-^ — ^la-la — .  Very  well.  Now  U  fv 
de  Basque.  Cest  bien ! — And  now  U  fu  ^fde- 
advance  forward  toUh  your  heels.  Ha!  Beauf-ifur 
But  'tis  over,  and  the  organ  begins  a  roelaachMr 
strain.  A  woman  of  Amazonian  proponioos,mi 
handkerchief  turban,  and  that  most  nngracefnl  of 
of  all  walking-dresses — an  English  riding-hahii- 
steps  out  from  amid  the  ragged  assemhlage,  aii 
executing  a  preliminary  shake  of  her  tambwnDe, 
takes  up  the  air,  and  quavers  forth  "  I'd  be  a  IhJ- 
ter-fly  bom  in  a  bow-er,"  in  a  most  lachryiao* 
manner.  To  this  succeeds  "  Home,  sweet  boiae! 
The  handbarrow  is  arrested  in  its  progress,  a« 
the  wrapt  fish  merchant  leans  listlessly  against  bis 
cart.  But  the  lady  has  gone  through  with  her  caia- 
logne  of  songs,  and  the  tambourine  is  handed  row 
for  contributions.  A  few  pennies  are  coIlecttd4 
and  the  musicians  depart  to  tempt  fortnoe  is  u^ 
ther  quarter. 

But  what  fresh  disturbance  is  this?  Those i& 
and  wanton  boys  have  fastened  the  nosdess  ttm- 
pot  to  the  inqusitive  hog's  tail ;  and  while  U  rm 
ahead,  grunting  and  squealing,  greatly  annoyed ji 
the  unusual  appendage,  the  boya  rush  on  beW 
shouting  and  beating  the  rusted  tin-roaster  wi» 
deafening  pertinacity.  And  now  the  goaded  aan 
mal  ventures  a  tilt  against  the  knights  of  the  cjv 
verlid,  and  upseUing  the  foremost,  the  barrow  ftUi 
with  a  crash— and  alas  for  the  caiefiJ  hoitf<»»» 
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The  moment  discovers  aandry  broken  jars  of  choice 
sweetmeats  strewn  upon  the  ground.  The  car- 
riers seem  lightened  at  the  mishap;  but  recovering 
themaelves,  and  gathering  up  the  fragments  with 
the  assistance  of  those  around,  they  leavQ  the  vic- 
tor in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field. 

But  a  knock  at  my  door  and  a  warning  voice 
admonishes  me  that  '*the  breakfast  is  cooling/^ 
asd  I  descend  to  find  the  coffee  at  zero,  and  the 
eggs  boiled  to  a  consistency  that  might  tax  the  di- 
gestive powers  of  an  ostrich. 

NeW'Yark,  May  1,  1841. 


FROM  AN  UNCLE  TO  HIS  NIECE. 


LETTER  III. 

A  WAY  TO  MAKE  READING  PROFITABLE. 

My  Dear  Mary : — You  will  scarcely  find  a  more 
effectual  expedient  for  turning  every  page  that  you 
read  to  good  account,  than  keeping  a  sort  of  jour- 
nal of  yoar  studies.  Let  me  state  some  of  the 
good  effects  it  will  produce. 

1.  It  will  make  you  more  careful  in  your  choice 
of  books.  Having  always  present  to  your  mind, 
that  whatever  yon  do  read  is  to  be  faithfully  noted 
io  your  diary,  to  confront  you  at  night  when  you 
record  the  day^s  work,  and  to  look  you  in  the  face 
at  future  times, — ^you  can  hardly  fail  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  the  character  of  any  work  that  falls 
into  your  hands.  Mentally  you  will  ask,  *  Is  it  so- 
lid, sensible,  and  useful — or  is  it  trashy,  and  per- 
haps mischievous  V — *•  Will  it  look  respectable  in 
my  journal,  on  a  cool  re-survey  V — '  Will  any  judi- 
cious friend  think  the  better  of  me,  for  having  read 
it  V — .  These  questions  will  present  themselves  un- 
called for :  and  your  answers  to  them,  equally 
spontaneous,  and  equally  outstripping  in  speed  "the 
swift-wingM  arrows  of  light,**  will  be  decisive 
against  all  the  known  froth  and  poison  of  literature. 
Against  what  you  do  not  know  to  be  such,  they  will 
so  put  you  on  your  guard, — will  so  prompt  you  to 
inqure  of  other  people,  or  so  awaken  your  own 
tact  and  Judgrment;  that  any  lurking  mischief  will 
soon  be  disclosed  to  your  view :  and  your  time  will 
be  saved  from  waste, — your  mind  from  enerva- 
tion ;  nay  perhaps  your  principles  from  unperceived, 
though  fatal  taint. 

2.  What  you  read,  will  be  better  impressed  upon 
your  mind.  This  effect  will  flow,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, from  your  being  more  select  in  your  reading : 
for  when  all  noxious  or  worthless  plants  have  been 
weeded  away  from  the  intellectual  garden,  useful 
ones  will  necessarily  strike  deeper,  and  flourish 
more.  But  besides  this, — your  daily  retrospect  of 
what  you  have  been  reading,  in  order  to  journalize 
it,  will  bring  back  many  particulars  to  your  memory. 
Your  thoughts  will  glide  again  over  the  ground  you 
have  been  traversing.     The  facts,  dates,  princi- 


ples, and  trains  of  reasoning  contained  in  the  day^s 
pages,  will  pass  in  review  before  you.  If  your 
spirit  be  active,  and  bent  on  improvement,  a  sort  of 
self-examination  will  regularly  ensue :  nay,  and 
you  will  write  down  in  your  journal  an  outline,  or 
analysis,  of  what  you  have  just  read.  The  hour 
spent  thus,  will  often  be  as  profitable  as  all  the  rest 
put  together.  Meantime,  in  all  your  reading,  the 
consciousness  of  what  you  are  to  do  at  night  will 
keep  your  faculties  on  the  stretch.  You  will  be 
constantly  striving  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of 
every  thing — to  stow  it  away  in  your  memory  in 
the  most  commodious  and  retainable  form — to  judge 
of  its  qualities — ^and  to  mould  it  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble into  a  consistent  and  intelligible  whole.  From 
such  a  process,  rapid  and  solid  improvement  will 
inevitably  result. 

3.  At  long  periods — after  months,  and  years— 
you  may,  in  a  glance  over  your  journal,  take  cur- 
sory, yet  accurate  reviews  of  your  reading;  try 
your  recollection  and  understanding  of  it;  compare 
your  earlier  and  later  diligence,  or  skill ;  and  trace, 
step  by  step,  the  march  of  your  attainments.  At 
the  end  of  each  month,  and  of  each  year,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  recapitulate  in  one  page  the  names  of 
all  the  books,  pamphlets,  &c.  that  you  have  read 
during  that  time ;  classing  them  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads,  of  History,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Moral  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Novels,  Magazines,  &c.: 
giving  to  yourself  an  honest  account  of  what  you 
have  done,  laudably  or  otherwise,  and  of  what  you 
have  omitted.  The  periodical  censorship  thus  ex- 
ercised over  yourself,  will  be  a  constantly  increasing 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  a  chastened  discrimina- 
tion. For,  very  shame  will  deter  you  from  letting 
each  monthly  or  annual  account  contain  more  no- 
vels, magazines,  and  poetry,  than  books  of  history, 
and  other  works  of  real  worth.  Gradually,  you 
will  make  the  proportion  of  these  as  large,  and  of 
those  as  small,  as  possible. — ^Is  it  not  obvious,  that 
all  this  will  bring  you  not  only  specific  acquisitions 
many  and  precious,  but  habits  of  mind  yet  more  in- 
estimable ? 

Gibbon,  whose  learning  and  abilities  must  ever 
be  admired,  however  we  may  condemn  his  irr^H- 
gion  and  pedantry,  adopted  a  method  very  like  this 
which  I  have  recommended :  and  in  it,  is  plainly 
to  be  discovered  the  main  secret  of  his  wonderful 
attainments.  His  diary  gives  a  compressed  essence 
of  his  reading  :  he  entitled  it  *'  Extraits  raisonn6s 
de  mes  Lectures."  Its  preface  explains  its  plan, 
and  contains  some  remarks  which  are  almost  worth 
getting  by  heart.     I  will  copy  them  for  you : 

**  This  nourishment  of  the  mind'*  [reading],  says 
Gibbon,  "  is  easily  converted  into  poison.  Salma- 
sius  had  read  as  much  as  Grotius ;  perhaps  more. 
But  their  different  modes  of  reading  made  the  one 
an  enlightened  philosopher,  and  the  other  a  pedant, 
puffed  up  with  an  useless  erudition. 

'*  Let  us  read  with  method ;  and  propose  to  our- 
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selves  an  end  to  which  all  our  studies  may  point. 
Through  neglect  of  this  rule,  gross  ignorance  often 
disgraces  great  readers ;  who,  by  skipping  hastily 
and  irregularly  from  one  subject  to  another,  render 
themselves  incapable  of  combining  their  ideas.  So 
many  detached  parcels  of  knowledge  cannot  form 
a  whole.  This  inconstancy  weakens  the  energies  of 
the  mind ;  creates  in  it  a  dislike  to  application ;  and 
even  robs  it  of  the  advantages  of  natural  good  sense. 

'^  Yet,  let  us  avoid  the  contrary  extreme ;  and 
respect  method,  without  rendering  ourselves  its 
slaves.  White  we  propose  an  end  in  our  reading, 
let  not  this  end  be  too  remote :  and  when  once  we 
have  attained  it,  let  our  attention  be  directed  to  a 
different  subject.  Inconstancy  weakens  the  under- 
standing: a  long  and  exclusiye  application  to  a 
single  object  hardens  and  contracts  it.  Our  ideas 
no  longer  change  easily  into  a  different  channel ; 
and  the  course  of  reading  to  which  we  have  too 
long  accustomed  ourselves,  is  the  only  one  that  we 
can  pursue  with  pleasure. 

'^  To  read  with  attention — exactly  to  define  the 
expressions  of  one  author — never  to  admit  a  con- 
clusion without  comprehending  its  reason — often 
to  pause,  reflect,  and  interrogate  ourselves — ;  these 
are  so  many  advices  which  it  is  easy  to  give,  but 
difficult  to  follow. 

"  But  what  ought  we  to  read  ?  Each  individual 
must  answer  this  question  for  himself,  agreeably  to 
the  object  of  his  studies.  The  only -general  pre- 
eept  that  I  would  venture  to  give,  is  that  of  Pliny — 
'*  to  read  much,  but  not  many  things ;"  to  make  a 
careful  selection  of  the  best  works,  and  to  render 
them  familiar  to  us,  by  attentive  and  repeated  pe- 
rusals. 

**  When  we  have  read  with  attention,  there  is 
nothing  more  useful  to  the  memory  than  extracts — 
I  speak  of  extracts  made  with  reflection,  I  pro- 
pose in  this  manner  to  give  an  account  to  myself 
of  my  reading.  My  method  will  vary  with  the  sub- 
ject. In  works  of  reasoning,  I  will  trace  their 
general  plan,  explain  the  principles  established,  and 
examine  the  consequences  deduced  from  them.  A 
philosopher  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  whose  work 
is^not  most  advantageously  viewed  as  a  whole. 
After  carefully  meditating  my  subject,  the  only 
liberty  I  shall  take,  is  that  of  exhibiting  it  under  an 
arrangement  different  perhaps  from  that  of  my  au- 
thor. Throughout,  I  shall  give  my  opinion  with 
becoming  modesty,  but  with  the  courage  of  a  man 
unwilling  to  betray  the  rights  of  reason." 

I  take  two  things  for  granted,  in  what  I  say  to 
you  on  this  subject.  I.  That  you  are  earnestly 
disposed  to  fill  your  mind  with  useful  and  well  ar- 
ranged knowledge.  3.  That  your  firmness,  and 
love  of  truth,  will  make  you  steadily,  at  each  day's 
end,  set  down  a  true  account  of  that  day's  work ; 
whether  it  be  creditable,  or  shameful  to  you.  These 
two  requisites  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  journal- 
keeping  that  I  recommend :  and  without  them,  you 


need  not  consider  this  letter  as  addresaed  to  yoo  at 
all.  It  is  by  a  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  the  latter 
task,  that  your  journal  will  be  like  the  fairy's  tm^ 
which  pinched  the  wearer's  finger  wheoeTer  hedio 
wrong :  a  constant  monitor,  certainly  not  onsoipo* 
tenc  to  save  from  vice  or  indolence,  bot  a  poverful 
auxiliary  to  sincerely  good  dispositions. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  which  long  ago  impressed 
me  deeply,  and  may  impress  you,  with  the  impor- 
tance of  care  in  selecting  what  you  read,-Hl»t  of 
the  millions  on  millions  of  books  in  the  world,  a 
student  of  extraordinary  diligence  can,  io  forty 
years,  read  only  about  sixteen  hundred  Tolames,of 
five  hundred  pages  each !  This  estimate  allows  faioi 
fifty  pages  a  day :  double  the  quantity  that  mcsi 
readers  can  digest,  of  solidly  valuaUe  works.  Hov 
unspeakable  the  necessity,  then,  of  forethought,  wl 
of  guarded  scrutiny,  in  singling  out  from  so  coqbi- 
less  a  host  the  few  productions  which  siieotJf,  bot 
surely,  are  in  a  great  degree  to  shape  your  ckut^ 
ter,  guide  your  life,  and  rule  yoor  destioy!  \\iiii 
what  scTere  justice,  with  what  unyielding  eelf-d^ 
nial,  should  you  reject  the  masses  of  time-wasuag 
and  mind-weakening,  if  not  heart-corrtipiing  lore, 
which  accident,  or  fashion,  or  an  idle  mood,  cr 
conunon-place  friends,  are  forever  throwing  in  mr 
way,  and  pressing  upon  your  attention! 

It  requires  courage  indeed,  as  a  sag acioos  scd 
elegant  writer*  observes,  to  dabje  to  be  ignora&t  a 
books  and  things  with  which  the  peisoos  arouod  bs 
are  familiar :  but  it  is  a  courage  indispensable  to 
every  one  who  would  possess  a  well  trained  aad » 
well  stored  mind,  or  who  would  leave  to  postent} 
any  durable  evidence  of  devotion  to  hiscoootiytO: 
to  mankind.  Contrast,  with  the  posscMioo  of  ib 
noble  courage,  the  young  gentleman  or  lady  vt^) 
cannot  refrain  from  devouring  every  ootcI,  ef err 
poem  whether  long  or  short,  and  even  eTcry  ally 
magazine  story,  that  chance  presents,  or  that » 
trifling  acquaintance  recommends! — I  baTenofcsr, 
as  to  your  choice  between  the  two  chaxicters. 

Groodbye,  my  dear  child. 

G.  T. 


S.  TEACKLE  WALLIS'S  ADDRESS. 

Address  delivered  before  the  JSU^dmf-Boom  Sk^  ^ 

Saiut  Maiy»»  College,  Ballioaoie.  «l  the  Aaiwl  O^ 

mencement,  July  ^h,  1841.    Bj  S.  Teackle  Wtlb.  Ea 

The  author  of  this  Address,  is  the  wrilei  of  iboM  ^pa 

lar  essays  which  have  appeared  in  the  Measengeren  >»- 

and  her  literature,  and  therefore  ii  needs  no  higbrr«KTC^= 

dation  to  the  fa?or«bc  notice  of  out  readers.    It  is  o'J"'** 

rian  throughout,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  usual  h«fld«B*  <?* 

of  its  accomplished  author. 

It  is  against  the  rules  thai  we  have  laid  dowa,  to  in;*' 
to  our  columns  lecturers,  speeches,  orations.  &c..  e.«  •* 
should  give  this  beautiful  address  entire  to  our  rfisi*f> ' 
some  future  number.  The  heavy  press  of  origiosl  sa'^^' 
on  our  hands  at  this  time,  crowds  oot  the  eitnd*  «'  ^ 
tended  to  make. 

*  Dugald  Stewart— <)aot«d  from  afwxj 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  MONOMANIAC. 

When  men  die  of  diseases,  of  which  neither  the 
caoses  nor  the  symptoms  are  recognized,  the  in- 
dustry of  Science  is  at  once  exerted  to  discover  the 
seat  of  the  malady,  and  the  nature  of  the  agents 
which  have  wrought  it  into  heing.     But  when  evil 
phenomena  arise  in  the  soul,  they  are  not  only  suf- 
fered to  grow  into  strength,  but  even  to  destroy  its 
finest  faculties,  and  that  without  restraint,  whilst 
restraint  might  avail,  and  without  investigation,  or 
record,  afterwards,  when  these  might  at  least  pos- 
sess the  power  to  place  instruction  before  the  fu- 
ture.   A  fearful  volume  might  have  been,  and  yet 
may  be,  composed  of  such  sad  histories — startling 
revelations  of  human  weakness,  and   consequent 
human  wretchedness.     Were  the  deep  ocean  dried, 
aad  all  its  secrets  opened  to  our  scrutiny,  less  va- 
ried, less  monstrous  would  be  its  mighty  discoveries, 
than  those  which  we  should  receive  from  the  un- 
veiling of  one  distempered  spirit.     The  distortion 
of  mental  vision,  or  of  natural  feeling,  perhaps  in 
early  childhood — the  bearing  upon  such  a  case  of 
mingling  circumstances,  that  mingling  clash — the 
infiuences  of  hearts  that  should  have  been  kindred 
apon  that  of  this  miserable  wanderer  from  the  bea- 
ten path — ^how  small  a  portion  would  these— even 
these !— compose,  of  the  dark  and  moving  shadows 
that  we  call  Life !  Oh !  Thou,  who  hast  made  our 
existence  a  marvel,  and  its  accompaniments  the 
parts  of  a  bewildering  labyrinth,  amidst  whose 
mysteries  the  soul  wanders,  erring  and  lost  in  con- 
jecture and  perplexity,  how  shall  we  elucidate  the 
thousand  subjects  of  amazement  which  crowd  and 
press  upon  our  senses — and  oh !  far  more  difficult, 
how  shall  we  extricate  ourselves  from  the  entangled 
and  yet  conflicting   abstractions,  into  which  our 
minds  enter  as  they  enter  life,  and  which,  thence- 
forth, hold  them  incapable  alike  of  advance  or  re- 
treat ?    Not  unto  us — not  unto  us  belongs  the  power 
to  emerge  into  light !  But  Thine,  as  I  have  found, 
to  lead  us  forth,  and  to  provide  for  the  unending  Fu- 
ture, that  knowledge  to  which  the  departing  Pre- 
sent cannot  attain — to  make  the  unreal,  which 
eludes  our  grasp,  assume  the  form  and  substance  of 
Reality,  and  to  open  Truth  to  the  enlarged  compre- 
hension of  an  immortal  spirit ! 

I  cast  this  Leaf,  which  contains  the  record  of  my 
consciousness,  as  well  as  of  the  events  which  have 
borne  upon  it,  unto  the  great  waters  of  the  world. 
Perchance,  afler  many  days,  one  shall  find  it  to 
whom  it  may  seem  the  mirror  of  his  own  suffer- 
ings, or  of  his  own  emotions.  I  have  been  a  Mo- 
nomaniac— and  could  the  minds  of  other  men  be 
withdrawn  from  the  illusions  of  sense,  and  the 
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contemplation  of  external  objects,  and  their  gaze 
fixed  upon  self,  and  the  world  within,  all — all  would 
start  from  that  which  this  internal  world  reveals, 
and  all,  I  solemnly  believe,  would  share  in  this 
terrible  species  of  insanity  ! 

It  matters  nothing  what  I  might  have  been !  The 
events  of  my  life  have  been  few,  but  painful,  and 
the  cause  of  my  misfortunes  originated  in  myself, 
and  might  as  well  have  belonged  to  the  king  upon  his 
throne — ^to  the  lowliest  peasant  that  tills  the  soil — 
to  the  child  of  the  sun— or  to  the  dweller  amidst 
perpetual  snows,  as  to  me — the  fated  struggler 
with  despair.  As  well  also  might  it  have  come 
into  being  when  the  earth  was  young,  and  men  were 
mighty,  as  now  when  the  aged  sphere  turns  to  the 
all-piercing  '*  Eye  of  Creation,"  her  myriads  of 
evil  and  helpless  habitants. 

I  was  the  child  of  wealthy  parents,  but  not  their 
only  child.  They  were  occupied  with  the  interests 
and  pleasures  of  their  station,  fond  of  their  off- 
spring, but  too  much  occupied,  or  too  careless,  to 
attend  to  the  forming  of  their  character.  My  mo- 
ther laughed  away  existence — my  father  was  di- 
vided between  its  business  and  enjoyments.  The 
one  ridiculed  every  body  and  every  thing — even 
her  children.  The  other  lavished  upon  them  every 
indulgence  they  could  desire,  and  was  then  heartily 
glad  to  be  rid  of  them  for  the  time.  By  nature  I 
myself  was  shy,  sensitive,  and  retiring,  yet  full  of 
warm  impulse,  and  of  obstinate  affections — ^there- 
fore, whenever  my  mother  ridiculed  some  simple  ex- 
pression of  feeling,  or  some  sodden  betrayal  of 
sentiments  which  she  could  not  comprehend,  I 
shrank  with  dread  from  what  appeared  to  me  coarse- 
ness and  cruelty,  and  could  thenceforward  rarely 
unfold  myself  in  her  presence.  As  I  grew  up, 
this  shyness  deepened  into  a  cautious  reserve,  which 
kept  me  at  a  distance  from  the  mother,  who  would 
not  understand  me,  and  from  the  father,  who  had 
never  found  time  to  win  my  confidence.  I  had  two 
brothers,  but  both  were  older,  and  of  hardier  na- 
tures than  myself,  and  both  had  habits  of  thought 
with  which  I  possessed  no  power  to  sympathize. 
I  think  that  my  mind  had  grown  too  quickly ;  cir- 
cumstances had  developed  some  of  my  faculties  too 
early;  it  was  therefore  never  strong.  A  crea- 
ture of  vehement  passions,  vivid  imagination,  and 
unexercised  reason,  can  never  be  calm  or  wise 
enough  for  happiness.  And  such  was  I,  at  an  early 
age ;  for  no  one  had  entered  into  my  heart,  or  en- 
deavored to  train  my  abilities  to  good.  I  was  lefl 
to  form  my  own  character ;  and  without  experience, 
and  without  fixed  principles,  what  matter  of  sur- 
prise is  it  that-  the  result  should  have  been  distor- 
tion 1     My  family  were  any   thing  but  what   is 
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Styled  "  religious^^ — they  gave  into  few  forms, 
and  sabmitted  to  nothing  that  coald  be  felt  as  a 
restraint.  Pleasure  was  the  order  of  our  house, 
and  I  seemed  to  be  its  only  serious  and  solitary 
inmate. 

I  was  not  ''sufficient  to  myself** — so  much  I 
discovered  before  I  was  ten  jrears  old — and  beyond 
myself  I  had  nothing,  and  worse  than  nothing — ^for 
in  those  who  should  have  been  the  objects  of  my 
childish  devotedness,  I  possessed  only  sources  of 
distrustful  dread — and  yet,  in  the  main,  we  loved 
each  other.  How  could  I  be  happyl  My  natural  im- 
pulses were  all  towards  tenderness  and  confidence^ 
they  were  returned  into  my  own  heart,  misunder- 
stood and  unvalued — and  brought  back  with  them 
present  and  future  sorrow.  I  soon  learned — Oh ! 
how  early  is  that  lesson  acquired  !*-to  conceal  be- 
neath an  indifferent  or  a  gay  exterior,  feelings  the 
warmest  or  the  most  regretful.  I  ceased  to  seek 
enjoyment  from  the  sympathy  of  others,  and  the 
consequence  was  inevitable.  My  faculties,  com- 
pressed into  a  compass  unnaturally  narrow,  were 
ready,  whenever  the  restraint  of  present  circum- 
stances should  be  weakened,  to  burst  all  bounds, 
and  bear  down  all  before  them.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, I  was  but  a  lonely  and  gentle  seeming  boy, 
and  in  my  iather*s  library,  or  in  the  grounds  around 
his  house,  and  the  wild  woods  beyond  them,  I 
found  resources  which  only  books,  or  the  great 
chart  uf  nature  can  afford.  I  used  to  spend  in  the 
library,  for  weeks  together,  all  the  time  allowed  me 
by  an  austere  and  exacting  tutor,  and  grew  deep 
in  romance,  in  travels,  in  all  the  literature  which 
seizes  upon  young  and  ardent  imagination.  Then, 
for  days  many  and  consecutive,  my  solitary  hours 
passed  in  the  quiet  but  living  woodlands,  and 
even  now  I  know  not  how  potent  were  the  influ- 
ences then  and  there  drunk  in.  It  was  not  the  most 
fortunate  part  of  my  early  education,  that  it  was 
much  confined  to  home  scenes.  I  bad  no  one  with 
whom  to  measure  myself — ^no  companions  to  teach 
me  experience — no  struggle  with  that  world  which 
can  only  prove  to  us  its  hard  reality,  in  the  actual 
conflict  from  which  I  was  held  back. 

But  a  change  came  over  my  life  ! 

My  tutor  withdrew  from  our  family.  My  eldest 
brother  had  before  been  sent  to  college,  and  an  in- 
terval occurred,  during  which,  restraint  and  instruc- 
tion ceased.  My  second  brother,  Alfred,  was  taken 
by  my  father  upon  a  long  excursion  of  pleasure,  and 
my  mother  filled  her  house  with  company  during 
the  two  summer  months  of  their  absence.  Now 
then  I  was  indeed  alone,  and  un watched,  and  my 
habits  became  more  unfixed  lirA  indolent  than  ever. 
I  was  about  twelve  years  old,  but  of  a  mind  whose 
development,  though  partial,  was  far  beyond  my 
age.  And  now  it  was  to  receive  an  impression, 
which  was  to  me  the  seal  of  destiny. 

One  day  I  had  wandered  far  from  home.  Noon 
was  past,  and  the  now  slanting  beams  of  the  sun, 


in  an  atmosphere  clear  as  crystal,  became  iosof- 
ferable.  I  had  walked  long,  and  was  weary,  add 
I  withdrew  into  the  shade  afforded  by  the  skirt  oft 
deep  forest.  I  lay  down  at  the  root  of  a  broad  oak, 
and  lifted  my  eyes  to  the  far  blue  arch  that  sikot 
slept  above  me.  As  I  looked  upward  throogh  the 
strong  boughs  and  shadowy  leaves,  and  caoght, 
now  the  gleam  of  a  white  cloud,  shining  as  if  tiie 
very  gaze  of  heaven  were  upon  it,  and  now  tbe 
deep  and  almost  melancholy  calm  of  the  dark  aad 
hollow  skies,  new  and  almost  annihilating  thoughts 
rushed  in  upon  me. 

*'  What  am  /.'**  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  dinmk 
from  I  know  not  what.  I  held  up  my  haad.  1 
gazed  upon  it,  and  wondered  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
istence— and  the  sound  of  my  own  voiee  filled  tie 
measure  of  my  marvelling,  as  I  said  aload— 

*'  What  am  1 1  Oh !  what  am  /.'  how  is  it  tint 
lamT 

Even  now,  when  I  look  back  upon  that  moDeot, 
I  cannot  trace  my  own  sensations.  I  know  not  tbeir 
source.  I  had  an  -instant  before  been  looking  up 
into  the  height  of  ether,  and  thought  only  of  clou^ 
and  beauty,  and  now  I  was  tremhbng  ia  a  cob* 
sciousness  of  Myself,  and  my  blood  crept  tMft 
and  my  hair  rose  upon  my  head.  I  had  resd  tie 
Bible,  and  its  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  eieatkl 
I  implicitly  believed ;  but  this  did  not  dimioufa 
my  amazement  at  myself.  It  was  the  first  tioe 
that  I — my  being— my  nature,  had  been  the  sub- 
jects of  my  startled  consciousness;  and  it  caoe 
upon  me  now  unaccountably.  Yes,  I  had  itsd  tbe 
Bible,  but  I  had  read  it  as  a  history— it  hsd  filled 
my  imagination,  it  had  sometimes  tooehed  myfed- 
ings,  as  any  other  history  might  have  toaehed  tbeo; 
but  it  had  brought  nothing  home  to  my  senses. 
Now  these  senses  were  all  alive — and  tbeir  per- 
ceptions were  met  by  my  Own  Being.  Thit  mo- 
ment was  one  in  which  all  that  I  wu  seemed  to 
be  electrified !  Never  was  life  so  keen,  and  yet  ill 
was  tumult  and  confusion.  I  was  almost  sick  vitb 
the  overpowering  force  of  my  own  sensations.  I 
could  not  bear  it.  I  rose— I  ran  ho^lCwa^d^  «a 
followed  by  an  image  which  I  could  not  oaster. 
For  once  I  sought  the  crowd  in  my  mother's  driw- 
ing-room,  and  in  their  midst  lost  the  new  and  av- 
ful  impression.  I  remembered  it  with  horror  dnriBf 
the  day,  but  could  not  recall  its  full  viTidness. 

At  midnight,  alone  in  my  chamber,  in  dadraess, 
in  silence,  without  the  presence  of  distracting  ob- 
jects, I  awoke,  and  in  the  same  dread  cousciooaness 
of  an  overpowering  reality,  which  had  come  opoonj 
mid-day  life.  Perhaps  I  might  in  sleep  hare  reoe*^ 
ed  this  mystery.  I  know  not.  But  when  I  twote, 
it  was  in  this  state,  and  I  was  igj^iDto  immobility. 
"Great  heaven!"  I  said,  'MPB^feal-is  H  «*! 
Am  I?  am  I  in  the  worldt  Am  I » thing  horn  to 
live,  to  die,  to  meet  God— nJ  tbea^!"  The  piciare 
of  Judgment  to  come  arose  io  m|Pg*^ '"  ^ 
terrors  of  certainty,  aad  I  prayed— I  who  had  ne- 
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ver  been  taaght  to  pray — as  if  with  mortality  I 
could  cast  off  mortal  fear,  that  I  might  die  long 
before  that  "  great  and  dreadfal  day  of  the  Lord." 
And  ever  as  the  thought  grew  into  prayer,  it  wa- 
vered, aDd  I  said — "What !  is  it  then  certain  that 
I— /—/—must  die  1  Must  I  die  f  Is  this  living, 
warm,  capable  body  to  become  stiff,  cold,  dead  1 — 
to  return  to  corruption,  and  I  be  no  more  1"  With 
one  band  I  grasped  the  other.  "  It  will  moulder  in 
the  graye,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  shall  not  feel  it !  I  shall 
be  buried,  and  know,  and  think,  and  feel  no  more !'' 
And  then  again  came  the  thought  of  the  Afler- 
Jadgment ;  and  I  wrung  my  hands  in  agony,  and 
hid  ray  head  beneath  the  pillow,  as  if  to  shut  out 
thought.  A  cold  dew  overspread  my  limbs,  and  I 
trembled.  Soon,  however,  I  became  exhausted; 
and  at  last  sleep  fell  upon  me  suddenly,  and  unfelt, 
in  its  approach ;  and  in  heavy  and  dreamless  slum- 
bers I  remained  until  the  day  came  to  recall  me  to 
myself.  Many,  many  times  did  these  fits  of  con- 
scioasnesB  recur.  In  the  day,  in  the  night,  in  the 
free  scenes  of  nature — the  quiet  of  the  library — 
the  hosh  of  my  own  chamber — ^the  apartments 
where  others  pursued  enjoyment !  The  operations 
of  my  mind  had  now  no  guide.  Left  to  the 
direction  of  chance,  my  feelings  became  exagge- 
rated, perhaps,  but  intense  even  to  agony,  and  at 
length  settled  into  a  terror  of  death— of  the  pang 
that  separates  soul  and  body— of  the  unknown 
Ftttare,  that  lies  beyond  that  separation — of  my- 
self—even of  the  very  name  of  Death !  If  that 
word  were  casually  uttered  in  my  presence,  I 
shuddered.  If  I  saw  any  form  of  death,  I  turned 
away  trembling.  I  endeavored  to  suppress  the 
idea  entirely,  and  felt  anguish  which  I  cannot  de- 
scribe when  it  was  forced  upon  me.  Yet  I  was  no 
coward,  though  I  became  morbidly  humane — ^sla- 
Tishly  indulgent  to  my  wretched  fellow  creatures 
^  I  grew  older,  because  I  remembered  that  they 
most  suffer,  and  must  die.  But  I  was  by  nature 
pasaionate;  and  when  roused  to  fury,  all  conside- 
ration for  others  or  for  myself  vanished;  and  1 
was  rash  as  if  death  had  never  come  upon  the 
earth  to  awe  man  into  nothingness.  I  could  deny 
myself  any  thing — make  any  exertion  to  bene- 
fit another — but  my  native  sensitiveness  rendered 
tny  perception  of  injustice  strong,  and  my  appre- 
hension of  an  insult  keen  and  quick,  and  when 
either  received  an  appeal,  my  response  was  instant 
and  daring.  So  wretchedly  inconsistent  is  hunmn 
nature. 

All  this  had  one  attendant  good.  Self-analysis 
became  habitual  to  me,  and  I  learned  to  trace,  and 
finally  to  understand  most  of  my  own  motives,  and 
many  of  my  own  feelings.  But  upon  the  one  sub- 
ject I  dared  not  trust  myself  to  think. 

My  father  died.  Terrible  were  my  sensations 
when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  stood  beside  my 
father,  and  saw  him  die.  I  had  no  firmness.  I 
made  no  resistance  to  myself.    I  held  his  hand, 


even  whilst  I  shivered  with  horror,  but  I  spoke  not, 
either  in  tenderness,  or  to  console.  I  could  not 
have  uttered  a  word,  if  the  life  then  ebbing  could 
have  been  detained  by  the  effort.  I  was  paralyzed 
by  the  one  pervading  influence.  I  saw  him — my 
father^— quiver  and  agonize  from  human  nature  into 
dead  clay,  and  then,  agitated  beyond  all  self-con- 
trol, I  left  the  apartment. 

I  had  loved  him — Heaven  knows  how  I  had 
loved  him — incompetent  as  he  had  been  to  appre- 
ciate my  affection.  That  made  no  difference. 
Now,  however,  he  was  dead,  and  could  not  be  re- 
called by  any  anguish  of  mine.  Yet  agony  did  I  en- 
dure :  and  for  weeks  I  roamed  about  like  a  maniac, 
silent,  but  despairing.  And  yet  I  suffered  more 
for  myself  than  for  him,  for  what  must  happen, 
rather  than  for  what  was  past.  He  was  dead — 
whatever  might  be  his  fate,  he  had  attained  it. 
The  death- pang  was  over.  If  he  were  even  anni- 
hilated, according  to  a  creed  which  I  regarded  with 
detestation,  all  was  now  over — thought,  pain,  con- 
sciousness !  If  in  spirit  he  had  survived  the  body^s 
dissolution — ^and  who  could  disbelieve  it  ?  his  sen- 
tence was  now  known  to  him,  was  certain,  was 
irrevocable !  I  was  yet  to  suffer  all — to  know  all — 
to  meet  the  Judge  of  all — elevated,  as  I  imagined, 
too,  far  above  mortality,  to  be  "  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  its  infirmities.^*  Exaggerated  passion 
of  any  kind  is  selfish.  Mine  was  the  slayish  pas- 
sion Fear,  and  from  the  inconsistency  of  my  sen- 
sations at  this  period,  may  be  inferred  its  effect 
upon  me.  One  moment  I  indulged  in  the  most 
bitter  lamentation  for  my  father — the  next  in  re- 
flections upon  my  own  Future,  which,  casting  aside 
this  grief,  were  madness,  but  which  I  made  no 
effort  to  repress.  Days  passed,  weeks,  months — I 
was  wasting  to  death.  Sorrow  and  uncontrolled 
imaginings  were  dealing  hardly  with  me.  My 
eldest  brother,  Robert,  who  was  now  of  an  age  to 
influence  our  family  arrangements,  observed  the 
change  that  had  come  over  me,  and  spoke  to  my 
mother.  I  chanced  to  hear  the  commencement  of 
their  conversation. 

"  Henry  will  die,  mother,  unless  he  recover  his 
spirits.  Something  must  be  done.  I  had  no  idea 
the  boy  possessed  feelings  so  ungovernable.  He 
always  seemed  quiet  and  reasonable  enough  till 
now.  But  something  we  must  do.  Change  of 
place,  suppose  1** 

"  Your  poor  father,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have 
sent  him  to  college,"  replied  my  mother.-  !'He 
had  better  be  sent  to  college.  There  he  will  be 
forced  to  occupy  himself  yfiiti  other  things.*'  My 
mother  sighed  as  she  spoke. 

^*  DonH  sigh,  mother,"  said  Robert,  haal^Uy ;  **  I 
cannot  bear  to  hear  it!  I  will, see  aho^t;. this  for 
Henry  immediately,  and,  meantime,  ws.  must  aid 
each  other  to  make  the  bes^  oi  what  cannot  now 
be  helped." 

I  passed  out  of  the  room  in  which  I  had  been 
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sitting,  and  heard  no  more  of  tfaeir  conversation. 
But  in  a  short  time  I  was  sent  to  college.     There, 
thank  Heaven  !  my  frenzy — for  it  was  now  almost 
frenzy — ^was  placed  in  some  measure  under  the 
control  of  society.     I  had  some  means  of  amuse- 
ment.   I  felt  the  use  of  change.     Gradually  I 
gained  some  interest  in  human  occupations.     I 
was  well  supplied  with  money,  for  my  father  had 
been  rich,  and  he  had  but  three  sons,  as  I  have 
said,  and  I,  although  the  youngest,  had  been  his 
favorite.     A  considerable  property  had  been  his 
bequest  to  me — sufficient  to  secure  to  me  the  in- 
dulgences of  life,  and  Robert,  who,  in  his  way, 
loved  me,  and  was  grieved  to  see  a  premature  sad- 
ness clouding  prospects  which  he  justly  fancied 
should,  at  my  age,  be  **  beautiful  exceedingly,"  took 
care  that  my  supplies  should  be  liberal,  and  punc- 
tually paid.     Thus  the  objects  by  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded were  of  a  character  to  appeal  to  my 
hitherto  dormant  tastes  and  feelings.     I  had  many 
companions,  perhaps  no  friends — for  friendship  is 
less  attainable  than  is  generally  imagined,  and, 
when  attained,  is  sometimes  a  very  inconsiderable 
benefit.     But  I  was  surrounded  by  young,  and  gay, 
and  idle  people,  and  I  was  only  too  happy  to  lose 
myself,  as  far  as  that  might  be,  in  their  frivolous 
pursuits.     Not  that  I  relinquished  study,  for  even 
shame  would  have  saved  me  from  utter  abandon- 
ment to  sports  in  which  my  own  judgment  found 
little  to  approve.    Moreover,  when  I  attempted  to 
pursue  them,  so  large  a  share  of  my  early  sensi- 
tiveness still,  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  hung  about 
me,  that  I  was  generaDy  regarded  as  a  "  low  spi- 
rited, inactive  fellow,  who  would  never  be  able  to 
make  anything  of  life,"  and  it  was  only  by  one  or 
two  decisive  responses  in  the  way  of  checking  im- 
pertinence with  the  strong  hand,  that  I  was  able 
to  maintain  at  college  a  reputation  for  manliness, 
which  I  could  never  have  consented  to  relinquish. 
So,  during  the  mornings,  I  devoted  myself  to 
books — my  hours  of  leisure  were  no  better  em- 
ployed than  in  riding  about  the  adjacent  country 
with  mad-cap  students,  pitching  quoits,  playing 
different  games  of  skill  or  chance,  dressing,  visit- 
ing, fooling,  in  all  the  ordinary  modes  of  youth, 
except  the  worst — I  made  no  attempt  at  "  manly 
drinking."     That  was   a  coarseness  which  had 
always  shocked  my  early  imbibed  ideas  of  refine- 
ment, nor  could  I  ever  become  accustomed  to  it. 
This  confirmed  the  opinion  of  my  imbecility,  gene- 
ral among  the  fine  fellows,  who  had  come  to 

to  take  degrees  in  science  which  remained  sealed 
to  them,  and  in  vice  and  folly  in  which  they  grew 
expert  without  much  difficulty. 

But  the  days  of  my  college  life  departed,  and  I 
took  my  final  leave  of  the  seat  of  learning.  I  re- 
turned to  my  home,  and  the  first  use  I  made  of  my 
liberty  was  to  make  a  tour  of  the  United  States ; 
for,  it  was  my  design  to  extend  my  travels  to  Eu- 
rope, Asia, and  perhaps  the  northern  part  of  Africa; 


and  I  remembered  that  it  has  been  observed,  that 
**  they  who  carry  little  out  of  their  own  country, 
can  bring  little  back."  I  had  it  in  my  memory 
too  that 

**  Home  keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wit  ;** 
and,  with  a  want  of  agreement  with  himself,  natu- 
ral to  man,  even  whilst  I  was  miserable,  throogh 
my  continual  reflections  upon  the  briefness  and  the 
vanity  of  life,  and  the  speediness  and  certainty  of 
death,  I  was  yet,  from  some  indefinite  idea  of  **  fit- 
ness," eager  to  render  myself  a  highly  accom- 
plished gentleman,  and  to  acquire  the  polish  which 
is  said  to  be  attainable  only  through  intercourse 
with  the  world.  I  was  willing  to  labor  for  tliat 
which,  in  my  heart,  I  pronounced  to  be  destined 
to  oblivion  almost  as  soon  as  gained.  Periaps, 
however,  I  was  the  more  incited  to  travel,  by  the 
hope  that  in  its  variety  and  novelty  I  might,  at 
least  for  the  time,  cast  away  my  accustomed  self- 
torture. 

If  not  entirely  successful  in  this  my  first  essay 
upon  the  world's  highways,  I  found  at  least  rnneh 
to  encourage  mc  to  future  effort.  My  health  grew 
firm,  and  with  its  improvement  my  frame  became 
robust,  my  habits  hardy,  my  spirits  more  eren. 
A  stronger  tone  of  thought,  a  steadier  power  of 
endurance,  a  more  manly  fiuse  towards  realities, 
were  among  the  advantages  which  accrued  to  me 
from  my  two  years*  study  of  my  native  land,  and 
of  the  characteristics  of  my  countrymen.  Occa- 
sionally, nay  frequently,  I  suffered  moments,  days, 
weeks,  of  the  deepest  gloom,  but  the  interrals 
of  relief  were  longer — the  periods  of  melancho- 
ly of  less  duration  than  heretofore.  My  bright- 
est enjoyments  were  still  liable  to  their  old  inter- 
ruption, but  I  could  now  at  least  conceal  what  I 
could  not  entirely  control,  and  my  family  hailed 
the  change  of  feeling  manifest  in  my  manner  and 
appearance  with  pleasure.  They  had,  all  the  while^ 
ascribed  to  causes  which  had  really  no  existeoee, 
an  evil  which  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  explain 
to  them,  and  now  they  willingly  laid  upon  mj  pa^t 
ill-health  the  blame  of  the  "  distemperature"^  of  my 
mind. 

I  was  to  sail  for  Europe  in  the  Spring.  It  was 
now  Autumn — one  of  the  loveliest  seasons,  too, 
that  ever  blessed  North- American  scenery.  I  wis 
now  residing,  for  a  time,  in  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood. My  father,  in  dividing  his  foxtune  amoog 
his  family,  had  bequeathed  to  my  eldest  brother 
his  estate  in  the  country.  With  him  be  had  de- 
sired that  my  mother  should  reside,  and  he  had 
secured  to  her,  during  her  life,  an  ample  income. 
To  my  second  brother,  and  to  me,  he  Ind  also  left 
liberal  portions  of  his  property,  but  these  conaiated 
of  ready  money,  and  of  shares  in  stocks,  then  in 
high  credit,  and  of  course  easily  convertible  into 
cash.  Alfred,  my  second  brother,  whose  mi&d 
was  equally  prudent  and  enterprising,  immediately 
after  attaining  his  twenty-first  year,  had  throwa 
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his  whole  fortune  into  trade,  and  employed  hU 
ardent  and  active  faculties  in  the  acquisition  of 
mercantile  knowledge,  and  in  the  operations  proper 
to  hts  calling.  The  last  two  or  three  years  had 
rendered  him  eminently  snccessful,  and  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  man  rapidly  rising  into  wealth 
aod  notice.  He  was  at  this  time  absent  from  the 
house  of  my  brother  Robert,  but  the  latter  was 
now  married,  and  his  pretty  bride  seemed  perfectly 
witling  to  second  my  mother's  wish  to  keep  up  the 
wonted  style  of  easy  hospitality,  and  gay  enter- 
tainment of  the  old  family  place — by  name  *'  The 
Willows."  Many  were  therefore  the  comers  and 
goers  during  my  stay  there,  and  pleasant  were  the 
parties  we  formed  in  the  course  of  that  long-lin- 
gering and  beautiful  Autumn.  He  who  has  spent 
this  season  in  the  Southern  States,  who  has  watch- 
ed the  gradual  settling  down  of  its  glory  of  colors 
npon  the  tall  and  stately  forests — who  has  beheld 
its  power  to  give  beauty  to  Decay — ^who  has  wan- 
dered in  the  woods  that  vary  every  day  in  the  gor- 
geous hues  of  their  leafy  canopy  and  carpet — ^who 
has  breathed  the  soft  air  of  the  Indian  Summer, 
and  noted  the  all-softening  influences  of  its  red 
and  mildly-beaming  sunshine — who  has  gathered 
its  last  rich  offerings  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and 
gazed  upon  its  skies,  bluer  and  purer  than  Imagi- 
nation could  have  painted  them, — at  morning  wear- 
ing npon  their  horizon  a  tint  soft  and  purpling,  and 
at  evening  gathering  around  the  sunset  dyes  that 
glow  and  gleam  in  every  variation  of  translucent 
beauty — he  only  can  conceive  the  splendor  of  Simi- 
mer^s  farewell  to  the  South.  I  was  naturally 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  poetry,  and  I  read 
the  Book  of  the  World  with  a  heart  that  well-ap- 
preciated it.  And  now  a  spell  began  to  gather 
round  my  soul,  to  soothe  its  disquietudes,  to  lull 
its  faculties  into  a  beautiful  dream — ^for  it  was  now 
that,  on  a  visit  to  the  wife  of  my  brother,  a  lady 
brought  with  her  the  orphan  relative  of  her  hus- 
band, a  distant  relative,  dependent  upon  their  kind- 
ness, but  yet  the  lovely,  the  beloved  Lucy  Pleydell ! 
She  was  very  young — she  was  not  yet  eighteen — 
yet  had  her  short  progress  in  the  ways  of  life  been 
marked  by  more  misfortune,  than  usually  spreads 
itself  over  a  much  longer  track.  Her  father  and 
mother  had  both  died,  about  eighteen  months  be- 
fore, and  the  sad  livery  of  grief  still  invested  her 
slight  but  graceful  form  ;  and  the  more  touching 
shadow  of  sorrow  that  had  its  source  in  stem  re- 
ality, was  still  deep,  though  soft,  upon  her  quiet 
manner,  and  upon  the  innocency  of  her  beauty. 
I  use  a  peculiar  expression,  "  the  innocency  of  her 
beauty" — but  the  charm  was  itself  peculiar.  Never 
upon  the  clear  brow  and  young  lips  of  early  child- 
hood, more  dove-like  sat  the  loveliness  of  unim- 
paired innocence,  than  upon  those  of  Lucy  Pley- 
dell— the  purest,  the  kindliest  of  created  beings ! 
f^ven  to  look  upon  her  was  to  love  her.  So,  at 
least,  I  found  it.    In  keeping  with  a  character  of 


tender  and  religious  gentleness,  was  her  whole  ap- 
pearance. Her  figure  was  below  the  middle  size, 
slender,  and  full  of  grace  the  most  quiet,  natural, 
and  unconscious.  Her  dark  and  living  tresses— 
that  shone  as  other  tresses  never  shone — ^parted 
smoothly  over  a  forehead  low  and  white,  and  then 
they  fell  in  easy  ringlets  around  a  face,  to  me  at 
least,  exquisitely  attractive.  The  dark  but  deli- 
cate outlines  of  her  eyebrows,  the  purity  of  the 
lids  below  them,  the  shining  length  of  their  fine 
black  lashes,  were  beautiful,  but  even  less  beauti- 
ful than  the  clear,  and  soft,  and  timid  life  that 
dwelt  in  her  large  and  deep-hued  hazel  eyes.  Her 
features,  regular  and  feminine — her  complexion, 
fair,  and  showing  in  its  rapid  changes  of  pure  and 
brilliant  color,  every  variation  of  her  feelings — her 
lips,  finely  cut  and  brightly  red,  yet  true  in  their 
expression  to  the  mild,  and  now  saddened  temper 
of  her  spirit — ^AU  these  traits  of  delicate  loveliness 
I  had  soul  enough  to  appreciate.  I  had,  too,  the 
common  fancy  for  those  rare  attributes,  small  and 
well  shaped  hands  and  feet,  and  white  and  sym- 
metrical arms,  and  these  were  charms  that  belong- 
ed to  Lucy — as  did,  I  verily  believe,  every  other 
beauty  either  of  heart  or  person. 

I  knew  enough  of  her  history  to  be  deeply  touch- 
ed with  its  desolation.  Her  father,  afler  having 
possessed  a  large  fortune,  owing  to  some  impru- 
dences, became  entangled  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
and  had  died  in  poverty,  at  a  time  when  Lucy  was 
of  an  age  to  comprehend  fully,  not  only  the  loss 
she  had  sustained,  but  also  the  bitterness  of  depen- 
dence resulting  from  it.  Her  mother  had  in  a  few 
months  sunk  under  the  mingled  griefs  of  her  lot. 
Then  Lucy  had  been  received  into  the  house  of  a 
kinsman  whom,  until  these  events  had  rendered  his 
protection  necessary,  she  had  seldom  seen.  He  had 
lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and  though, 
at  one  period,  under  great  obligations  to  her  father, 
he  had  rarely  visited  them.  When  however  her 
father  died,  Mr.  Pleydell  had  immediately  taken 
her  to  his  house,  and  conunended  her  to  the  care 
of  his  wife,  a  person  who  perhaps  meant  kindly  in 
the  main,  but  who  behaved  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  with  that  want  of  refinement,  and  discrimina- 
tion, which  as  often  springs  from  deficiency  in 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  others, 
as  from  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  rules 
of  good  breeding.  This  knowledge  Mrs.  Pleydell 
certainly  possessed,  though  a  natural  obtuseness 
sometimes  rendered  her  indifferent  to  its  use.  I 
had  heard  my  sister-in-law  allude  to  instances  in 
which  she  had  severely  tried  the  heart  of  Lucy, 
and  to  the  angelic  temper  with  which  she  had  borne 
much  that  was  painful,  and  softened,  even  to  her- 
self, much  that  was  coarse,  and  apparently  unkind. 
Mr.  Pleydell,  though  at  all  times  affectionate  and 
polite  to  his  protegde,  was  seldom  at  leisure  to  at* 
tend  to  his  family.  He  was  now  wealthy,  and  im- 
mersed in  tlie  cares  of  riches,  and  he  took  it  for 
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meia  and  tongue,  and  dictatorial  and  conceited  de- 
meanor. She  held  in  her  hand  the  book  which  she 
had  been  seeking — some  work  so  far  ont  of  the 
range  of  her  probable  reading,  that  the  pretension 
evinced  in  its  public  selection,  rather  repelled  than 
attracted  me.  I  don't  know,  that  the  mention  made 
of  her  by  Mrs.  Pleydell  did  not  add  to  this  aver- 
sion. I  have  generally  found  "  very  clever  women,*' 
the  least  agreeable  of  the  elements  of  society ; 
these  *'  very  clever"  people  being  generally  less 
sensible  and  well-informed,  than  those  who  set  up 
DO  claim  to  public  homage.  Once  during  that 
evening,  I  gratified  this  lady  by  indulging  her  ob- 
vious wish  to  be  brought  forward.  I  asked  her 
some  question  concerning  her  precious  book. 

*'  She  had  not  read  it  yet,''  (so  I  had  supposed) 
"  had  long  been  filled  with  curiosity  to  see  it — ^in 
despair,  almost,  at  not  being  able  to  procure  it — 
was  enchanted  to  get  hold  of  it  now — ^indeed  as 
soon  as  she  had  heard  that  Mr.  Pleydell  possessed 
it,  she  had  hastened  to  sieze  the  prize,  and  lay  it 
by."  She  pointed  to  a  table  upon  which  she  had 
placed  it,  conspicuous  (from  its  plain  binding) 
amidst  piles  of  colored  morocco  and  gilding.  I 
know  that  during  a  fortnight,  which  both  of  us 
passed  at  Northland,  Miss  Fitz-John  never  once 
removed  that  book — Shaving  found  some  other  temp- 
tation to  display,  which  quite  buried  '*  the  prize" 
in  oblivion.  Moreover,  the  book  was  not  a  rare 
one,  as  Miss  Fitz-John,  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  real  learning,  must  have  known ;  and  she  might 
have  obtained  it  from  any  bookseller,  though  it 
had  the  luck  to  boast  a  learned  name,  and  to  be 
out  of  the  line  of  ladies'  reading — in  fact  the  two 
last  circumstances  constituted  its  whole  claim  to 
her  notice.  That  is  all  I  know  of  Miss  Fitz-John — 
all  that  any  body  need  ever  wish  to  know  of  her. 

But  to  return,  as  my  heart  ever  did  and  does  to 
Lucy !  Before  I  had  been  a  day  in  the  house,  I 
perceived  that  the  fashionable  crowd  assembled 
by  the  Pleydells,  regarded  her  with  very  slight  con- 
sideration. I  was  not  surprised  to  find,  that  this 
false  estimate  was  based  upon  the  conduct  of  Mrs. 
Pleydell — ^but  upon  what  was  her's  based  1  Shock- 
ed, astonished,  curious ;  I  reflected  upon  what  1 
saw,  and  examined  jealously  what  I  heard.  I  was 
not  long  in  eliciting  the  secret. . 

"  Not  the  party  I  had  hoped  to.  nieet  here,  Mr. 
Worthingham,"  said  old  Mrs.  Bestman,  shaking 
her  head  reprovingly.  '*  Not  at  all  the  party  I  had 
hoped  to  meet.  My  Charles  there,  is  just  from 
college,  Mr.  Worthingham;  and  I  wished  very 
much  that  he  should  meet  with  some  of  our  belles 
here.  Where  indeed  could  I  have  hoped  that  he 
would  see  them,  if  not  at  Mr.  Pleydell's." 

<'Why,  not  in  the  Metropolis  1"  suggested  I, 
smiling. 

"  Oh !  in  the  Metropolis !— true,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ham. But  that's  not  like  meeting  people  in  the 
country,  where  intimacies  among  young  people 


ripen  at  once,  from  being  in  the  same  hooae  together 
for  weeks.  I  hoped  that  Miss  Liddel  would  have 
been  here.  I've  heard  she  was  a  most  tmMe 
creature,  and  I  long  to  see  my  Charies'  future 
bride.  Now  who  could  say,  as  I  thoogfat  vheo  I 
came,  if  he  and  Miss  Liddel — ^yoa  compreheDd '" 

"  Perfectly,  Ma'am !  Miss  Liddel !— very  rich  I 
believe  she  is  1" 

'*  Oh,  very,  and  such  a  sweet  girl— not  bant!- 
some,  but  so  amiable !" 

'*  But,  Madam,  there  are  several  yoong  ladies 
Atfre,"  said  I,  looking  around,  and  soppressir^r  i 
smile.  "  Might  none  of  these  be  woitbj  the  at- 
tentions of  Mr.  Charles  1" 

"  None  here  that  I  should  ever  have  carrd  to 
introduce  him  to,  Mr.  Worthingham— nooe  at  all 
There's  that  poor  little  miserable  wisdom  yoodcrr 
indicating  Miss  Fitz-John ;  ^*  enough  to  pot  m 
body  out  vnlh.  Wisdom  forever  and  a  day-jast 
wise  enough  to  make  one  quarrel  with  the  tfit. 
^  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  ber 
paths  are  peace.' " 

**  Or  not  wise  enough.  Ma'am  1"  soggested  I 
again. 

"Or  not  wise  enough,  Mr.  Woithingbaiir— tisc," 
said  the  old  lady,  taking  at  once,  and  laoffai^ 
heartily.  "  Now,  the  only  tolerably  good  loobag 
girl  here,  is  that  poor  Miss  Pleydell,"  she  c«- 
tinued,  as  soon  as  she  regained  her  gnTity,  "aad 
she,  of  course,  is  out  of  the  question.  Nobody 
would  think  of  her" — 

"  Why  not.  Madam  ?"  said  I,  cdoriDg  up  to  the 
eyebrows.  Mrs.  Bestman's  eyes  were  fiied  op* 
Miss  Pleydell,  and  she  did  not  observe  my  enotioa. 

"  Oh !  she  is  only  a  poor  dependent  of  the  Pier- 
dells — she  hasn't  a  cent  of  her  own  in  the  woiid- 
just  living  here,  as  she  can,  with  her  ooqsIa.  )m 
have  no  idea  how  much  she  owes  to  Mr.  Pleydell. 
His  wife  was  telling  me,  no  longer  ago  than  last 
night,  a  world  of  the  man's  goodness  to  this  po»r 
girl.  Why,  she  has  been  trying  to  obtain  a  go- 
verness' place  for  a  year  past  I'—thaCs  not  beog 
a  match  for  any  gentleman." 

"  Not  for  any  gentleman,  I  allow,"  said  1 1- 
steadily  as  I  could ;  '•  but  for  the  first  gentleniM  a 
the  world,  according  to  my  views.  I  thiok  she  b 
worthy  the  highest  admiration." 

"  Such  a  saint  as  she  sets  op  to  be,*"  cried  the 

old  lady  angrily— 

"  Such  an  angel,  rather,  as  she  ccitaialy  is. 
Madam,"  I  repled  stouUy.  "  I  do  not  knoir  weU 
another  woman  in  the  world." 

"  Oh  I  don't  you  t  Such  a  woman  will  scfer  de 
for  my  Charles,  depend  upon  it." 

"I  know— I  see  that,  Madam," said  La* 
in  contempt. 

"  I  don't  like  people  that  pot  themsclTeJ »»« 
obligations  to  other  people,  no  nearer  ihao  ihfl^ 
cousins,"  said  my  antagonist  ^ 

"  If  Mrs.  Pleydell  has  mentioned  to  yoo  the  a'- 
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ligations,  Mrs.  Bestman,  I  thkik  tbey  are  can- 
celled," said  I ;  "  Verily  they  have  had  their  re- 
ward." 

"And  when  she  gets  into  another  family  as  go- 
Teroess,  which  is  little  better  than  being  a  house- 
keeper—she will  see  the  difference,'*  said  Mrs. 
Bestmap  triumphantly. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,''  said  I,  quietly ;  "  I 
have  a  great  admiration — a  particular  respect  for 
the  young  lady,  myself,  and  dare  say  she  has  only 
to  appear  in  society,  to  make  the  same  impression 
upon  e?ery  other  gentleman."    As  I  spoke,  I  felt 
the  difficulty  of  restraining  myself,  and  I  rose  and 
left  the  room.     Afler  a  few  minutes  of  reflection, 
however,  I  returned,  and,  doubtless  to  the  disgust 
of  Mrs.  Bestman,  took  my  seat  beside  Miss  Pley- 
dell.  With  her,  time  passed  delightfully.   Whether 
she  talked,  or  sang,  or  smiled  in  silence,  I  thought 
myself  most  charmingly  entertained.     Fortunately 
for  me,  I  had  already  so  much  the  habit  of  devoting 
myself  to  (ler,  that  additional  interest  in  her  could 
hardly  appear  in  my  manner — otherwise,  after  Sirs. 
Besiman^s  elucidation  of  matters  concerning  her,  I 
must  have  proceeded  cautiously.    I  would  not  then 
have  increased   the  measure  of  my  attention  to 
Lacy,    lliat  would  have  been  itself  a  failure  in 
respect.    It  might  have  seemed  to  proceed  from 
pity— a  thought  intolerable  to  me.    As  it  was,  I  was 
proud  to  make  visible  to  every  one  the  full  extent 
of  my  esteem  for  her.    "  Miss  Pleydell  first !"  was 
the  motto  of  my  conduct,  for  the  rest  of  my  stay  at 
Nortbland.    And  I  set  myself  to  take  a  signal  re- 
veoge  upon  Mrs.  Bestman,  and  took  my  measures 
80  wisely,  that  Charlie  Bestman,  a  silly  youth,  but 
good-natured,  adopted  the  fancy  to  admire  me  of 
all  people,  and  to  imitate  every  thing  I  did.    A 
blot  to  the  unwise  is  ofleii  as  good  as  a  word  to 
the  wise ;  and  Charlie  took  one  of  mine,  and  fell  in 
love  with  Miss  Pleydell.     I  brought  him  to  the 
point  before  Lucy  could  guess  the  state  of  things ; 
and  she  had  the  trouble  of  discarding  him,  and  I 
the  pleasure  of  bewailing  the  circumstance  to  his 
mother,  who  was  so  much  annoyed  and  provoked, 
that  she  immediately  packed  up,  and  tore  away  her 
darling  from  the  scene  of  his  disgrace,  in  one  of 
the  very  coldest  spells  of  weather  I  had  ever  seen« 
I  hade  her  adieu  with  delight;  and  as. I  handed  her 
into  her  carnage,  heartily  entreated  for  her  the  at- 
tentions of  Jack  Frost.    A  week  aAer  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Bestmans,  the  party  grew  more  pl^ar 
sant,  for  then  Miss  Fitz-John  was  summoned  to 
attend  some  ill  relation,  and  the  people  who  re- 
mained, being  less  **  peculiar,"  were  considerably 
more  agreeable.     In  the  evenings  they  generally 
played  cards.    Lucy  never  pfayed — nay  more,  was 
never  asked  to  play.     I  had  been  told  by  Mrs. 
Bestman  that  she  was  such  a  saint  that  no  one 
cared  to  ask  her.     But,  though  I  did  not  compre- 
hend much  of  the  nature  of  her  religious  princi- 
ples, I  could  not  censure  them,  since  they  were 


hers,  and  since  their  influence  upon  her  character 
so  raised  her  above  othisrs.  Moreover,  I  liked  their 
present  effect — for,  after  the  card-tables  were  made 
up,  we  now  usually  sat  together,  almost  as  com- 
pletely t^te-ii-tdte,  as  if  no  one  else  had  been  in  the 
room.  Seated  at  a  distant  table,  with  lights  and 
books,  we  read  or  conversed  together ;  and  there 
was  nothing  that  I  heard  from  Lucy,  that  did  not 
increase  my  attachment  to  her.  Yet  I  did  not 
venture  to  use  these  fortunate  moments,  as  I 
wished — ^to  express  the  feelings  that  governed  me. 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  to  such  a  ieart  as 
Lucy's,  time  to  form  the  tie  of  affection — if  indeed 
for  me  she  could  ever  form  it. 

Time  glided  away  imperceptibly.  I  had  made 
an  unreasonably  long  visit  at  Northland.  During 
this  time  I  had  said  much  to  Lucy  of  my  habits  of 
thinking — more  than  I  had  ever  disclosed  to  any 
other  human  creature — ^yet  it  is  curious  that  upon 
the  one  subject  of  my  early  melancholy  I  was  si- 
lent, even  to  her.  A  mysterious  awe  had  ever 
enwrapped  that  terrible  *' consciousness" — I  can 
give  it  no  other  name-<-and  I  shrunk  from  its  reve- 
lation. At  this  time^  however,  I  was  able  to  drive 
it  from  my  life,  and  J  therefore  steadDy  kept  my 
mind  averted  from  it.  Confidence  in  each  other's 
sympathy  had,  however,  arisen  between  Lucy  and 
myself;  and  I  had  not  courage  to  leave  Northland, 
without  insinuating  to  her,  just  before  my  depar- 
ture, and  rather  by  manner  than  by  words,  enough 
of  my  heart  to  rouse  her  to  the  examination  of  her 
own.  Afler  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  I  returned, 
and,  during  this  second  visit,  I  offered  her  my 
hand.     It  was  accepted. 

I  pass  over  one  or  two  succeeding  visits.  It 
was  arranged  that  we  should  be  married  in  the 
Spring/  and)  in  the  mean  time,  I  busied  myself  in 
securing  a  pfeasant  house  in ,  and  in  fur- 
nishing it  as  I  fancied  might  best  please  the  taste 
of  Liicy.  it  was  my  delight  and  my  pride  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  render  her  future  life  as  happy 
as  it  could  be  made  on  earth.  Spring  came  ;  we 
were  married,  and  soon  after  took  possession  of  our 
dwelling.  I  purposed  to  purchase  an  estate  in  the 
country,  ^i  ultimately  to  adopt  tlie  pursuits  of  a 
farmer;  but  until  I  could  discover  some  spot  com- 
bining more  advantages  than  probably  could  have 
been  found  together,  t  quietly  settled  myself  in 
town. 

And  now  it  might  be  imagined  that  I  entered 
upon  uninterrupted  happiness,  and  that  my  history 
might  well  end  here.  Alas !  it  is  but  beginning. 
The  first  year  passed  away  most  blissfully.  About 
the  end  of  that  time,  an  evening  came  when  Lucy 
sat  beside  me  at  the  window,  enjoying  the  breath 
of  Summer,  and  watching  the  clouds  that  shone  in 
the  far-off  realm  of  sunset.  Our  speech  was  of 
love,  and  of  our  happiness;  and  Lucy's  heart,  that 
ever  found  gratefttl  reason  to  rise  to  the  Giver  of 
Good,  was  uttering  some  tribute  from  its  inmost 
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depth  to  the  Bestower  of  her^s.  It  chanced  that  at 
this  moment  my  quick  and  loathing  vision  fastened 
npon  the  slow  progress  of  a  funeral  through  the 
street.  Instantly  the  chord  of  former  associations 
was  struck  within  me.  I  started  and  uttered  some 
exclamation  of  horror. 

Lucy's  beautiful  eyes  had  followed  mine. 
'  **  Some  poor  human  creature  going  to  his  last 
home,'*  she  said,  pityingly — "  Heaven  grant  that 
this  may  have  been  one  of  Heaven's  own !  If  so, 
how  far  above  our  ignorant  regret!  What  need 
have  we  to  know  well  our  own  relation  towards 
our  Maker,  when  to  this  close  of  all  earthly  joy  or 
sorrow  we  must  come  at  last  \^ 

This  was  no  new  reflection.  Others  had  made 
it  in  my  hearing  a  hundred  times  before.  I  had 
listened  to  it  inattentively  as  it  sounded  from  the 
pulpit,  or  passed  it  over  hastily  in  some  religions 
writer.  But  now  it  came  from  Lucy's  lips — ^lips 
that  never  uttered  any  thing  in  vain  for  me — and 
the  truth  feU  upon  my  heart  with  piercing  anguish, 
though  the  moral  for  the  time  was  lest.  I  looked 
in  silence  upon  the  speaker.  Toung — so  young^^ 
she  scarcely  was  nineteen — beautiful  beyond  the 
beauty  of  others— dearer  to  me  than  existence  it* 
self— and  was  it  indeed  possible  that  she  too  could 
be  brought  to  this  close  of  earthly  bliss— Hhat  she, 
even  she,  must  die  ?  Was  it  within  the  changes  of 
Time,  that  she  should  be  torn  from  me  1 — that  she 
might  ever  lie  before  me  cold,  lifeless*— clay  1 — ^a 
human  being  no  longer.  I  started  up.  1  believe  I 
became  excessively  pale.  I  trembled.  In  short,  I 
knew  not  what  I  was  about;  but  Lucy  saw  my 
perturbation,  and,  though  she  did  not  comprehend 
its  cause,  she  tried  to  quiet  it.  She  drew  me  from 
the  window,  and  brought  me  water.  So  strong 
was  this  horrible  influence  upon  me,  that  I  shud- 
dered as  her  hand  touched  mine. 

**  Did  you  know  the  person  ?"  said  Lucy,  ti- 
midly. 

"  No — I  know  nothing!"  I  hastily  dismissed  the 
subject,  and  talked,  I  knew  not  how,  of  something 
else. 

The  impression  now  made  I  never  thencefor- 
ward could  efface.  Reason,  and  the  artificial  aid 
of  society,  I  tried  in  vain.  The  misery  of  my  past 
days,  with  added  anguish,  had  now  repossessed  my 
being.  I  have  said  that  my  family  hsid  never  been 
religious.  This  is  saying  that  I  wandered  in  the 
labyrinth  without  the  clue.  None  of  the  consola- 
tions to  which  Lucy  looked  could  I  appropriate  to 
myself.  I  did  not  comprehend  them.  True,  in 
infinite  gentleness,  she  had  often  endeavored  to 
draw  me  to  their  contemplation.  But  though  I 
had  listened,  whilst  she  read  from  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume, my  ear  had  gathered  scarcely  more  than  the 
tones  of  the  voice  I  loved  best ;  and  when  I,  in 
turn,  had  become  the  reader,  I  was  more  occupied 
with  the  pleasure  of  fulfilling  her  wishes,  than  with 
the  subject  to  which  she  had  desired  to  call  my  at- 


tention.   My  mind  had  never  fastened  opon  tbew 
things.    They  therefore  gave  me  no  comfort. 

I  was  moreover  little  accustomed  to  exertion  of 
any  sort.     I  had  no  motive  to  it.    I  was  affloest ; 
and  labor  for  labor's  sake,  was  not  to  be  thooght 
of.     But  I  now  endeavored  to  amoae  myself-I 
turned  to  books.    Yet  books  coold  afibrd  me  but  a 
partial  relief,  and  indeed  they  often  contaioed  alk- 
sions  which  my  distempered  mind  misapplied,  ind 
from  which  it  started  back  with  sodden  and  mien- 
troUable  anguish.    Did  the  word  "  Death"  appear 
upon  the  page,  I  shut  the  book,  with  a  iluidder  it 
the  images  it  suggested,  and  opened  it  no  man. 
Several    rather   fortunate   occnrreDces,— «  visit 
from  the  Pleydells,  an  exciting  pditical  contest,  is 
which  I  forced  myself  to  take  an  interest,  a  risit 
to  the  Willows,  Stc,  filled  up  with  their  mitigatioas 
a  considerable  time,  and  I  reached  the  cIqk  of 
another  year.     But  my  manner  had  bow  beeooe 
so  varying — at  times  so  full  of  gloom  and  Rserrfr- 
at  others  so  forced  to  gaiety — that  Jjkj\  whid 
was  now  its  faithful  mirror,  began  to  betray  to  me 
her  obserration  of  ray  distress,  aad  her  own  con- 
sequent disquietudes.     What  coold  I  do  1  }sem 
did  I  feel  the  value  of  a  firiend  so  tme,  that  I  wh 
not  visited  by  a  pang  at  the  idea  of  the  deMlatioB 
that  her  loss  might  leave  me !   Nor  did  I  em  look 
upon  the  face  of  my  beautiful  little  boy,  witboat 
the  dread  of  seeing  it  one  day  changed  in  deatb. 
My  very  love  for  both  was  thus  converted  into  tor- 
ture.    With  every  blessing  of  existesee  was  this 
poison  mingled,  and  I  began  to  withdraw  Dyseir 
much  from  home,  leat  I  should  shadow  the  dajs  of 
Lucy  with  the  melancholy  of  mine.  Alas!  I  Iokv 
not  the  strength  of  feeling  that  lay  deep  beoeaifa 
her  perfect  gentleness.     She  saw  that  sooeikiig 
was  hanging  over  us.    Once  or  twice  she  attemptri 
to  draw  from  me  the  painful  truth,  hot  I  coaki  not 
bear  to  confess  it.     Strange  to  say,  I  felt  it  to  be 
weakness  as  well  as  wretchedness,  and  eonld  not 
avow  it.    Had  I  opened  my  heart  to  Laej,9&^ 
been  well.    That  faithful  counsellor  wooH  hxrt 
taught  me  peace.     But  she  was  answered  with  ff- 
serve.     She  was  repelled  by  evasioDs;  and  paiwd 
as  she  must  have  been  by  my  unwillingness  to  coo- 
fide  in  her,  she  now  acted  like  herself.  She  meai^ 
to  forget  that  there  was  any  thing  coacealed-^te 
asked  no  more  the  question,  "Why  we  were  n- 
happy  V  She  tried  to  occupy  heradf  with  bcr  Ai- 
ties,  with  her  child,  with  any  thing  that  might  hrii? 
around  me  motives  to  exertion,  or  iDcitenieii  to 
rational  enjoyment — to  make  my  home  pleaswii- 
to  call  Hope  into  action— hot  she  aJloded  no  nwe 
to  her  consciousness  that  something  was  stifl  ^m- 
And  I— fool  that  I  was?— I  saw  and  fdt  »D  »^ 
and,  with  the  imbecility  of  my  natoie,  I  coold  act 
bear  it !    I  kept  away  as  much  as,  with  pwpw  ^ 
spect  for  Lucy's  feelings,  I  coold.    And  this  t» 
she  understood,  and  I  Imew  it. 

In  a  few  montha  after  things  had  fito  »»  «» 
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8Ute»  my  brother  Alfred,  who  waa  excessively  fond 
of  Lacy,  and  whose  presence  among  as  might,  at 
this  period,  hare  been  of  use  to  both,  was  suddenly 
called  abroad  by  mercantile  diff  cultiea,  which  his 
correspondents  in  Europe  represented  as  demand- 
ing his  personal  attention.  Two-thirds,  at  least, 
of  my  property  I  had  converted  into  money,  and 
lent  to  my  brother,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  speculations  which  seemed  likely  to  end  in 
ruin  now.  It  was  no  relief  to  my  depression,  to 
find  that  I  was  at  this  time  threatened  with  its 
loss.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  which  had  em- 
barrassed trade,  stocks  too  bad  fallen,  and  the  resi- 
due of  my  fortune  was  invested  in  them.  The 
consequence  to  me,  of  course,  was  the  immediate 
retrenchment  of  my  style  of  livicg.  With  this  re- 
lioqnidmient  of  many  indulgences,  Lucy  complied 
in  a  spirit  the  most  cheerful  and  sustaining,  fancy- 
ing that  she  had  now  learned  the  cause  of  my  sad- 
ness, and  sincerely  thankful  that  "  it  should  be  no 
worse. '^  Oh!  Lucy,  Lucy,  where  is  the  virtue, 
where  the  beauty  of  thoughtful  disinterestedness, 
of  which  you  have  not  shown  me  in  your  life  the 
excellence  I  Would  that  I  had  been  able  to  reward 
your  unfailing  goodness !  Would  that  the  strength, 
the  generosity  of  my  character,  had  equalled  yours! 
Days  and  nights  of  agony  had  so  been  spared  me ! 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that,  recalled  to  the 
necessities  of  life,  I  should  have  forgotten,  in  the 
exertions  they  demanded,  the  vain  repinings  and 
forebodings  to  which  my  imbecile  mind  was  now 
abandoned.  But  no !  I  had  become  helplessly  and 
hopelessly  indolent.  I  made  no  exertion  of  any 
sort,  except  that  which  positive  Honesty  com- 
manded— ^indeed  I  felt  that  *'  this  was  all  it  was 
worth  while  to  do,  in  a  life  so  brief,  and  miserably 
uncertain.'*  Lucy  bad  gently  endeavored  to  com- 
bat this  idea,  and  besought  me,  "even  for  her 
sake,"  to  direct  my  energies  to  some  suitable  em- 
ployment. But  I  had  no  energies  to  engage  ;  and 
my  consciousness  that  I  was  incurring  her  just  con- 
tempt, only  the  more  withdrew  me  from  her  so- 
ciety. I  wronged  her !  Sorrow  of  heart,  but  not 
contempt,  was  the  prevailing  feeling  with  which 
she  regarded  me.  She  remembered  past  traits  of 
higher  powers,  and  hoped  that  they  would  some- 
time be  revived. 

It  was  now  that  I  approached  that  turning  point 
of  life,  at  which  a  man  either  greets  or  takes  leave 
of  good  fortune.  One  evening,  full  of  sad  thoughts, 
I  was  passing  through  one  of  the  streets,  without 
any  definite  purpose,  except  the  disposing  of  time, 
when  I  heard  my  own  name  uttered  by  a  familiar 
voice,  gaily  and  aloud.  I  looked  up.  An  old  col- 
lege companion ;  one  of  the  cleverest  but  wildest 
fellows  I  had  known  among  my  former  acquain- 
tances in ^  was  crossing  the  way  to  speak 

to  me.  We  shook  hands,  and,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  i>ld  associations,  I  was  able  to  disguise  my 
habitual  gloom.    Tom  Sbipton  was  himself  the 


very  soul  of  reckless,  but  not  thoughtless  gaiety. 
He  talked  well — if  he  did  net  act  wisely — ^and  he 
had  many  bachelor  habits  of  off-hand  enteiprise  is 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  which  at  this  time  suited 
my  state  of  ieeting. 

"So,  Worthingham,you  aremarried!^^  cried  Tom. 

I  assented. 

"  Happy  fellow  of  course ! — and  all  that !"  I  am 
sure  Tom  failed,  as  he  said  this  to  look  into  my 
face — ^**  well,  every  man  to  his  own  fancy !  Not 
too  sober  yet,  I  hope,  for  a  merry  evening  with  a 
friend!" 

"  Not  at  all ! — But  wonH  you  rather  come  home 
with  me  V 

"  No,  not  to-night.  See,  it's  late  already," 
showing  his  watch.     "  Vm  just  going  in  here  at 

^'s,  into  the  gambling  establishment,  for  half  an 

hour.  Suppose  you  walk  in,  and  see  the  fun.  Af- 
terwards you  will  sup  with  me.  Or  no,  we  will 
sup  first,  and  then  descend  into  the  lower  regions." 

"Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  said  I. 

"Are  you  so  good  as  to  scruple  V  cried  Tom. 
''  Why  now  you  always  went,  at  college,  for  a  wise 
fellow,  and  I  for  a  rattle-brain ;  but  by  Jove,  I  can't 
see  that  your  philosophy  has  been  more  practical 
than  mine.  My  notion  is  that  Life's  a  brief  busi- 
ness, and  ought  to  be  well  done.  I  want,  for  my 
part,  to  pack  into  this  short  time  all  the  pleasure  I 
possibly  can;  for  this  reason — when  the  time  is 
past,  I  can  no  longer  seize  the  pleasure." 

"  Very  true,"  said  I,  sadly ;  and  this  view  of  the 
case  seemed  to  my  harassed  mind  scarcely  irra- 
tional. 

"  Why,  what  cloud  is  that  drifting  over  your 
brow,  Worthingham,  my  boy  I"  cried  Shipton,  sud- 
denly perceiving  something  wrong.  "  Pooh !  give 
it  to  the  winds — and  to-night  at  least  hang  sorrow! 
I  only  got  to  town  yesterday,  and  lo  !  half  a  dozen 
college-boys  and  old  friends  have  found  me  out  al- 
ready.    We  mean  to  have  a  night  of  it — first  sup 

in  style  at  's  here,  and  aftorwards  go  on  a 

voyage  to  the  realms  of  chance,  where  I  mean  to 
break  the  faro-bank  as  sure  as — ^I'm  able !" 

I  yielded  to  the  idea  of  an  evening  of  novelty  at 
least.  I  had  never  before  gone  into  a  gaming- 
house, and  knew  nothing  of  its  ways.  I  therefore 
anticipated  some  respite  from  the  gnawing  of  my 
own  thoughts.  I  followed  Tom  into  the  tavern, 
and  addressed  a  note  to  Lucy,  telling  her  that  I 
had  fallen  in  with  an  old  friend,  and  had  consented 
to  sup  with  him — that  I  feared  I  should  be  late, 
and  begged  her  not  to  sit  up  for  me.  This  done, 
I  abandoned  myself  to  the  amusements  of  the 
e?ening. 

Several  persons  soon  came  in  whom  I  had  known 
at  college,  and  two  or  three  others  whom  I  had 
never  before  seen  dropped  in  afterwards.  I  ob- 
served a  change  in  the  appearances  of  the  old  com- 
panions who  now  greeted  me.  There  was  some- 
thing gaudy  and  marked  in  their  dress,  something 
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beyond  the  sober  lute  to  wiaeh  my  hacj  badl 
been  aoeuetomed,  something  too  of  slangs-end  an  ^ 
afltotation  of  dashing  carelessneas---a  pretension 
to  largeness  of  ideas,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which 
at  onoe  stmek  me  as  a  departure  from  the  ways  of 
gentlemen.  Among  the  new  men,  of  whom  I  had 
prehrioDsly  known  nothing,  I  noted  an  exaggera- 
tion of  all  theee  pecoiianties;  and  in  their  conver- 
sation, a  tone  of  boasting  and  adventure,  and  an  in- 
dulgence in  profanity,  which  I  had  certainly  never 
found  iq  good  society.  They  seemed  to  pique 
themselres  upon  undervaluing  much  that  I  con- 
sidered to  be  simply  honest  principle,  and  yet  they 
professed,  occasionally,  what  they  meant  finr  high, 
and  generous,  and  faonorsble  feeling.  A  continual  re- 
ference to  luck — chance — good  fortune— constant- 
ly reminded  me  of  my  neighborhood  to  gamblers- 
folks  who  lived  by  their  wits — tL  miserably  uncer- 
tain profession !  Among  them,  however,  was  one 
man  who  dressed  and  vpcke  with  good  sense  and 
propriety — ^whose  tone  of  voice  was  always  mode- 
rate— ^whose  manner  was  quiet — ^whose  face  was  ge- 
nerally too  calm  to  warrant  interest.  I  was  a  good 
deal  impressed  with  his  countenance,  nevertheless; 
for  its  traits  were  strong,  and  seemed  to  promise 
any  thing  but  the  repose  which  it  had  acquired; 
but  whioh  once  or  twice  during  the  evening  his 
eyes  lit  up  to  contradict. 

Supper  was  served— profuse  and  various— -and 
the  guests  sat  down.  Different  wines  were  brought 
to  enliven  the  meal.  Soon  more  than  h*lf  Ihe 
eompany  grew  gay  and  talkative.  Shipton,  the 
calm  man,  and  I,  were  the  only  persons  present 
who  did  not  appear  to  yield  to  the  genial  influence ; 
but  a  drunken  frolic  did  not  enter  into  Tom*s  idea 
of  pleasure,  and  I  have  said  that  such  things  were 
my  aversion.  The  quiet  man  drank  a  great  deal, 
but  if  it  affected  him  at  all,  it  was  with  added  cau- 
tion. He  looked  sometimes  with  a  half  smile  of 
contempt  at  the  revellers,  who  in  their  merriment 
were  telling  sundry  things,  which  they  would,  in  a 
sober  mood,  have  kept  concealed.  They  talked 
loudly,  and  little  to  the  purpose  sometimes,  having 
taken  several  steps  towards  that  happy  state  in 
which  the  wits  take  leave  of  their  owner.  He, 
happening  to  sit  next  me,  made  it  his  business  to 
be  agreeable,  and  that  in  a  proper  and  dignified 
way.  He  entered  upon  a  narration  of  some  recent 
occurrences  in  the  South,  of  which  he  had  been  an 
eye-witness,  and  I  began  to  wonder  who  this  intel- 
ligent stranger  might  be.  At  last  supper  was 
oveiv— every  body  ceased  tft  eat  or  drink— «n^ 
seemed  to  be  tired  of  each  other — and  then  some 
of  the  least  elevated  youths  proposed  to  Shipton  to 
go  to  faro.  As  the  company  rose  to  follow  this 
fancy,  I  asked  Tom  concerning  my  pleasant  neigh- 
bor at  the  taUe. 
**  Do  you  know  him  well !  What  is  his  name  V 
"  Oh,  no!  heaven  be  praised  \  I  douH  know  him 
at  all,  and  never  saw  him  till  to«day,  when  I  {bond 


him  with  Claike,  who  very  impioperiy  intrDdwed 
him  to  me,  and  invited  him  here.  I  would  bntk 
Clarke's  head  for  it,  but  that  the  fellow  hai  been 
kind  to  me  sometimes,  in  his  stupid  way.  Thii 
is  one  of  a  sort  of  cattle  I  should  never  take  for 
companions,  though  I  sometimes  meet  tbem  m 

their  own  ground — ^*ti8  Captain  D ,  the  rato* 

rioos  gambler ;  and  a  greater  villain,  I  dire  aif , 
you  do  not  know.  The  fellow  is  discreet,  tboogji. 
He  has  supped  with  me  to-night,  and  eateiliiiMd 
you  with  his  conversation,  and,  likely  SDoagh,  be 
may  bet  with  both  presently :  and  to-morrov,  if  be 
meet  you  in  the  street,  he  wffl  look  at  yoa  u  if  be 
had  never  before  beheld  yon.  That  Clarke  it  ibe 
strangest — silliest  dog  !** 

I  followed  this  company  into  the  gaming-hoaae 
belonging  to  the  tavern — I,  who  bad  bees  babits- 
ated  to  the  society  of  Lucy — who  had  not  tbe 
smallest  taste  for  gambling — ^who  had  good  dispo- 
sitions, ftstidious  ideas  of  refinement,  and.  to  tbe 
main,  high  moral  principles  1  And  I  weakly  Bade 
to  my  conscience  the  apology,  that  I  was  only  try- 
ing to  escape  from  thoughts  that,  uschecked,  ma 
lead  to  insanity!— only  going  to  turn  over  a  page 
of  life  hitherto  unperused  1  But  I  feh  degraded  as 
I  entered.  How  could  I  penetrate  into  the  eirHe 
of  corruption,  and  escape  its  deep  eontamiBatioR? 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  deseription  of  the  Kfoe 
in  which  I  now  found  myself.  UnfoitonaldT,  tm 
many  are  familiar  with  the  details  of  arrangemeit 
in  such  places,  to  render  it  neeeasaiy.  Besdesi 
my  narrative  is  of  myself— of  my  own  life  aad  its 
events ;— and  I  forbear  to  repeat  what  a  booM 
other  histories  have  told — what  moat  probably 
many  of  my  readers  know  from  uaha|ipj  (fpoiti* 
nities  of  observation. 

During  the  evening  I  played,  and  tovardi  tt 
close  very  high,  tqit  I  began  to  feel  the  delinfln 
of  the  gamester.  Never  once  did  my  peculiar 
wretchedness  recur  to  my  mind.  I  wnt  oo,  ame- 
timee  a  winner,  sometimes  a  loser.  It  vaa  btt 
before  I  had  made  my  first  venture,  aad  I  had  tbea 
thought  merely  of  making  an  essay  of  the  plei* 
sures  of  play ;  and  resolved,  that  done,  to  lelan  it 
once  to  my  home.  But  after  a  few  nusotea  I^ 
was  forgotten,  and  I  was  withdrawn  from  the  £tf- 
cination  of  faro,  only  by  Shipton's  expostdattoo.  ^ 

"  Come,  Worthingham,  it's  Isle— we  miut  p*'" 

I  found  myself  to  a  very  small  amoont  a  vioM' 
this  night.  I  did  not,  however,  care  for  this  ttmli 
It  was  the  excitement— tbe  exhihuatioD--the^; 
lanceofrisk!  Itwasmnch  that/eouMberoosed! 

It  was  indeed  much  to  have  found  a  ^^^ 
which  to  lull  the  vulture,  which  fwtrer  i«r» 
upon  me<  So  I  said  to  myself;  and  ragaidiag tbe 
evil  into  which  I  was  now  plunged,  as  tttitp 
from  a  greater  evU,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  jsrtiMfcy 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  stood.  "Who*** 
Gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  msd.'' 
Tom  Shipton  left  town  in  Iwoorihra^^*" 
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soon,  no  doubt,  forgot  my  initiation  into  the  myste- 
ries of  gaming.  It  is  thns  that  men  sow  the  seeds 
of  ill,  and  remember  no  more,  acts,  whose  oonse- 
qoenees  reach  into  eternity!  He  departed,  but  I 
continned  to  frequent  the  faro-table,  and  soon  be- 
came so  infttnated  with  its  allarements,  that  I 
^»ent  much  of  my  nights,  and  often  portions  of  my 
days,  before  it.  I  frequently  lost,  and  lost  largely, 
bot  sometimes  I  won,  and  this  was  encouragement 
enough  to  bear  me  on.  If  my  circumstances  had 
been  straitened  before  I  resigned  myself  to  this 
nngoremable  passion,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they 
now  became  embarrassed,  and  harassing  beyond 
belief.  I  was  obliged  to  reduce  still  further  my 
atyle  of  liTiog.  I  was  compelled  to  deny  to  Lucy 
and  my  child  many  of  their  accustomed  indulgen- 
jcea ;  and  for  what  t  Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment 
disguised,  to  gratify  my  own  stlfishness. 

After  a  time,  I  found  hard  wrung  relief  in  the 
sale  of  some  articles  of  luxury,  with  which  I  had 
once  believed  I  could  not  dispense.  And  yet  I 
played  on.  Desperate — ^more  desperate,  as  I  found 
my  means  Tanisbing,  I  continued  to  stake  sums, 
raised  vdth  difficulty  and  distress,  and  withdrawn 
frona  the  wants  of  my  family — for  the  yain  hope, 
and  the  hopeless  chance,  that  a  moment  of  good 
Ibrtune  might  yet  retrieye  all.  Meanwhile,  my 
health  began  to  suffer.  I  grew  pale  and  thin. 
Anxieties  new,  but  almost  as  intense  ajs  those  they 
had  paKially  supplanted,  preyed  upon  roe.  For 
months,  Locy  had,  in  silent  patience,  borne  the  va- 
riations of  my  temper — ^tbe  difficulties  of  our  situa- 
tion. She  had  referred  the  latter  to  causes  be- 
yond my  influence,  and  pitied  the  former  as  the 
consequences  of  real  trouble  of  heart.  But  the 
time  now  came  when  Conscience  bade  her  speak ; 
for  some  talkative  male  acquaintance  had,  almost 
without  design,  revealed  to  her  something  of  my 
daily  habits  of  play.  Her  disquietudes  began  to 
injure  her  own  heaJth.  I  had  sometimes,  of  late, 
with  uneasiness  which  I  would  not  suffer  myself 
to  acknowledge,  noticed  that  in  the  evening  she 
was  often  feverish,  and  that  she  was  much  annoyed 
bjr  a  cough.  I  bad  begged  her  to  consult  a  phy- 
sician ;  bnt  her  own  apprehensions  were  not  awa- 
kened, and  she  had  elwded  my  entreaties. 

"Are  you  going  out!'^  said  she,  one  evening, 
when,  as  usual,  I  had  taken  my  hat  to  go  to  my 
accustomed  hannt--4he  faro-table !  '*  If  you  have 
no  positive  engagement,  I  wish  you  would  for  once 
remain  with  me.  I  am  very  unwell  to-night^^r-and, 
to  say  truth,  I  wish  to  speadc  to  you.^* 

I  looked  at  her  with  some  anxiety.  She  was 
thin,  but  her  color  was  brilliant,  and  her  eyes  shone, 
even  whilst  I  perceived  that  they  were  full  of 
tears.  I  could  not  fancy  her  very  ill,  but  some- 
thing of  my  old  forebodings  rushed  upon  my  heart, 
as  she  spoke.  I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  spoke 
to  her  kindly  and  tenderly.  The  tears  which  had 
before  been  gathering  in  her  ey^  now  fell  fast — 


and  1  felt,  I  know  not  what  of  self-reproach,  and 
indefinite  apprehension. 

"•  What  is  the  matter,  Lucy!**  said  I,  at  lengtlb* 
"why  do  you  weept" 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  unable  to  reply; 
bnt  as  soon  as  she  could  conquer  her  emotion  suf- 
ficiently, she  said — 

"  I  have  been  for  several  days  endeavoring  to 
nerve  myself  to  what  seems  to  me  a  sacred  duty, 
and  yet — ^I  am  filled  with  apprehension  lest  I  should 
not  fulfil  it — ^as — as  I  ought,  and  lest  you  should  be 
offended — even  while  I  mean  only  to  be  fiuthful  to 
your  interests  ?" 

I  assured  her  gently  that  she  need  npt  dread  my 
di^leasure,  and  apologised  for  some  recent  instan- 
ces of  impatience  on  my  part,  which  I  excused  by 
referring  to  the  altered  state  of  my  fortunes — ^to 
my  consequent  unhappiness. 

"  If  that  were  all !"  said  Lucy  involuntarily,  and 
with  a  sigh.  Then  after  a  short  pause  of  hesita- 
tion, she  added — 

"  Indeed  you  must  excuse  me,  if  I  speak  to  you 
with  frankness.  A  gentleman  in  my  hearing  the 
other  day,  mentioned  yonr^*your  love  of  high 
play!  Is  it — can  it  be  possible t" 

I  was  silent,  but  my  face  grew  crimson. 

"It  is  true,  then,"  said  Lucy,  her  melancholy 
eyes  resting  upon  me  for  one  instant,  and  then 
withdrawing  their  gaze.    There  vras  silence. 

"  It  has  not  rendered  you  happy,*'  she  said  at 
last,  in  a  quiet  but  kind  tone.  "  You  have  of  late 
been  wretchedly  depressed — ^yon  are  wasting  away. 
Confide  in  me  for  once — I  ask  it  as  a  favor.  Yon 
will  never  hear  reproach  from  me ;  but,  if  you  will 
speak  to  me  freely,  it  may  lessen  your  disquietude. 
I  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  suggest  some  means 
of  present  relief  for  gaming,  to  which  I  am  sure 
you  never  really  could  abandon  such  a  mind  and 
heart  as  yours — ^" 

I  absolutely  groaned. 

"You  wiU,  for  your  own  sake — for  mine— give  up 
this  fatal  passion !  Is  there  not  some  other  pursuit 
in  life  capable  of  engaging  equally  your  thoughts, 
and  which  may  lead  to  results  less  disastrous  V 

I  was  silent,  for  I  felt  that  I  could  not  give  it  up. 

"  But  this  is  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice,'*  con- 
tinued Lucy.  "Your  principles  condemn  this 
practice — ^how  then  can  you  pursue  it  1  Your  un- 
derstanding condemns  it ;  for — forgive  me,  Henry — 
you  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  sums  you  risk  at 
play,  are  withdrawn  from  the  honest  claims  of 
those  who  furnish  ^to  us  the  means  of  living.  I 
feel  that  here  I  touch  upon  a  delicate  subject.  I 
have  not  forgotten  that,  at  a  time  when  your  gene- 
rous attachment  overlooked  the  difference  between 
your  affluence  and  my  poverty,  I  was  familiar  with 
self-denial — and  for  my  own  advantage  never  would 
I  allude  to  this  unfortunate  affair.  Indeed  it  is 
this  consideration  that  has  kept  me  silent.  But  for 
yoQT  sake  I  most  speak — ^for  the  sake  of  the  oha- 
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meter,  the  peace  of  mutd,  the  qaiet  of  conseieiiee, 
even  the  favor  of  Heaven,  whieh  make  a  part  of 
yoor  atakee  at  the  gaming-table !" 

**  This  from  yon,  Lacy  !*^  I  ottered  with  emotion. 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  have  pained  yoa.  That  I 
never  designed.  I  fear,  indeed,^^  added  Lacy,  with 
much  sweetness, "  I  fearthat  I  shall  not  make  yon 
comprehend  the  motive  of  deep  affection  which 
has  led  me  to  this  eommnnication — ^l  assure  yoa  it 
has  been  an  effort  which  nothing  but  the  conside- 
ration of  yoor  peace,  in  life  and  in  death,  has  ena- 
bled me  to  make.'* 

In  death!  How  my  blood  cnrdled. 

"  Never  .speak  to  me  again  of  this,  Lncy,**  I 
eried.  **Any  thing — any  thing  else;'*  and  as  I 
said  this,  I  caaght  ap  my  hat,  and  hastily  left  the 
room  and  the  house :  not  for  the  &ro-table.  No ! 
upon  this  night,  I  roamed  into  the  green  fields  to 
which  my  feet  had  of  late  been  strangers !  I  com- 
mnned  once  more  with  my  own  heart ;  I  deplored 
its  weakness ;  I  recalled,  with  bitter  penitence,  the 
events  of  the  last  few  months ;  I  wept ;  I  tore  my 
hair !  In  the  ignorance  and  anguish  of  my  heart,  I 
asked  why  I  had  been  created  1 — why  I  had  been 
predestined  to  misery  l«— what  evU  had  I  done,  that 
I  should  be  elected  to  suffer  more  than  other  men  1 
They  too  were  creatures  of  the  dust,  beings  fated 
to  death,  bat  they  lived  in  illusion  which  I  could 
never  know ! — they  sraOed,  and  hoped,  and  labored 
for  the  objects  of  hope,  in  the  midst  of  that  decay, 
in  which  they  must  at  last  be  involved !  But  to  me 
was  this  dread  consciousness  reserved ! — to  me  it 
was  decreed  that  my  life  should  rest  upon  the  con* 
fines  of  death! — to  me  it  was  given  to  wander 
through  the  paths  of  exiBtence,  and  to  find,  whith- 
ersoever I  might  turn,  that  Peace  and  Rest  forever 
fled  my  approach!  In  such  ravings  I  exhausted 
myself.  As  I  grew  more  calm,  I  turned  to  my 
present  situation.  I  knew  that  I  had  risked  and 
lost  sums  which  were  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  my  credit,  nay  almost  of  my  character.  I 
vas  thoroughly  aroused.  I  saw  the  hideous  reali- 
ties before  me.  I  had  almost  beggared  my  wife 
and  child.  I  had  plunged  into  a  madness  which 
was  likely  to  become  my  rain.  I  had  done  worse, 
1  had  grieved  the  kind  heart  which  loved  me  best 
on  earth,  and  reduced  the  comforts  of  my  impover- 
ished home,  and  of  the  two  beings  to  whom  my 
love  and  protection  should  h^ve  been  former  con- 
secrated. All  this  stared  me  in  the  face.  And 
my  child !  Unless  I  could  put  off  this  miserable 
weakness,  unless  I  could  maofuUy  exert  my  facul- 
ties to  some  pfofitaUe  and  honorable  purpose,  he 
must  grow  into  manhood  without  the  education 
which  alone  couM  secure  to  him  the  respect  of  hia 
equals.  Hours  passed  in  wretched  fiuctuations  of 
thought,  yet  I  resolved  on  nothing :  for  to  what- 
ever pursuit  I  turned,  my  agitated  mind  recalled  at 
once  ito  black  and  sole  event.  ''Death  must 
come,  and  my  exertions  and  their  fruits  most 


perish.  Why  pause  in  the  path  of  mint  It  M 
not  to  death  more  snrely  than  every  other  pitt 
thai  mortab  tread !"  I  wrong  my  hsads— -I  wept^ 
I  writhed  in  agony,  as  if  my  step  had  beeo,  eres 
then,  upon  the  brink  of  the  sbyss  that  yawm  for  lU! 

Worn  out  at  length  by  the  viidsnee  of  nj  eno* 
tions,  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  ties,  lad  leased 
against  its  trunk.  Autumn  had  again  set  in,  bat  it 
was  early  autumn.  The  sky  still  bon  apoa  tti 
horison  the  flaah  of  Summer— there  trembled  the 
early  and  dewy  stars,  and  the  serene  inffaieoeei  of 
Nature  were  here^-even  upon  the  oatddm  of  a 
city.  To  whom  has  her  utterance  ever  beea  ia 
vain  t  By  what  heart  has  her  soothing  erer  been 
found  powerless  1  Who  is  there,  that,  eren  iDiMla 
death  and  grief,  has  not  felt  the  all-qoistiag  ^'dev 
of  her  blessing  1"  It  fell  upon  even  my  won  aad 
tortured  heart.  Some  soft  asBociatiott  witb  tfai 
autumn  when  I  had  first  beheld  Liiej,  stole  ioto 
my  musings,  and  calm  came  with  it.  I  reeomd  ti 
those  days  of  hope,  and  to  all  their  gifts  (rf*  esjof- 
ment.  I  thought  of  the  woods  and  romaatie  pitba 
around  the  willows,  in  which  we  then  bad  wan- 
dered together,  fiill  of  soft  and  winmog  tboagbts, 
that  made  life  beautiftd — even  for  me.  Abeaij 
sigh  marked  my  sense  of  the  present  oontisM,  hit 
I  still  dwelt  upon  the  past.  I  thought  of  Laej*k 
patient  well-doing  then— of  my  pity  for  ber-<if  nr 
resolution  to  take  her  from  the  Pleydells,  isto  i 
home  where  she  should  never  know  wacm.  He« 
had  I  fulfilled  these  disinterested  resolTei!  Sbe 
was  now  unhappy,  feeble  in  health,  and  in  wint— 
and  I !  oh !  had  I  done  aaght  to  SQstaiD  ber  ia 
these  circumstances  %  I  remembered  all  ber  K^p, 
and  gentleness,  and  goodness ;  and  then  it  was.tbat 
some  better  angel  seemed  to  inspire  me— tbes  tf 
was  that  my  wavering  purposes  beeame  fixed,  id 
I  vowed  that  whatever  might  be  our  aBotae* 
from  the  hand  of  Heaven,  no  act  of  mine  sbooU 
ever  again  distress  her.  I  woold  shot  nj  ejei 
against  misfortane,  and  acting  oot  the  dotiei « 
my  station  with  manly  constancy,  at  least  gssri 
myself  against  the  future  gnawinga  of  bitterieif- 
reproach.  Quieted  by  this  detenninatioD,  i  vost, 
and  returned  home.  I  went  at  ones  to  Loct,  asi 
filled  her  soft  heart  with  gratitude  to  meand  n 
Heaven,  by  repeating  to  her  my  reedotioQ.  I  f^' 
plained  to  her  fully  the  state  of  my  affaiis,  aad  rt 
was  decided  that  I  should  seek  mfkipof^  n 
some  mercantile  house,  if,  as  Alfred's  iettfli 
seemed  to  threaten,  our  whole  property  sh(pdd  w 
ultimately  lost :  and  that,  in  the  meaotiDe,  bf  » 
fiirther  effort  at  self-denial  at  home,  we  sboakl  at 
least  endeavor  to  maintain  onr  honor  and  ladepea- 
dence,  however  we  might,  to  promote  that  (^ 
relinquish  comfort.  And  now  1  thoaght  cf  tbe  »«• 
I  had  hMt  at  faro ;  and  foresaw  in  the  fttaie  pn«- 
tions  of  Lucy,  additional  motives  toiegwt  ibeps* 

Will  it  be  believed  that  within  one  week « *« 
again  at  the  faro-bankt  Yetitwasso.  h»V^ 
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haps  impoflsible  thai  a  weak  mind,  paMing  orer 
the  intennediate  steps  by  which  it  has  descended 
into  vice,  should  at  once  spring  back  to  the  point 
whence  it  set  out — ^to  its  original  earnestness  of 
porpose,  and  steadiness  of  Tirtue.  No  trial,  no 
panishment,  no  reflections,  can  give  sudden  firm- 
ness to  an  unstable  character.  Repentance  itself 
can  only  point  the  slow  and  painful  ascent,  upon 
which  Weakness  is  continually  sliding  back.  This 
at  least  is  the  sum  of  my  experience.  No  one 
had  ever  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  immutable 
nature  of  Right.  What  marvel,  therefore,  if 
I  easily  and  unresistingly  took  up  the  yoke  of 
Wrong? 

Employment  might  perhaps  have  done  much  to 
sare  me.  But  I  had  nothing  to  do.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  my  career,  I  had  carred  out  for  my- 
self no  settled  occupation.  I  had  limited  my  pur^ 
poaes  of  industry  to  study,  and  the  refinements  of 
life.  My  brother,  it  is  true,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
large  commercial  house,  but  I  had  never  taken 
part  in  his  business.  I  had  lent  him  my  money — 
that  was  all.  This  house  was  now,  in  the  absence 
of  Alfred,  under  the  control  of  a  partner,  who 
knew  enough  of  my  habits  to  determine  him  against 
trusting  me.  He  discouraged  my  application  for 
a  share  in  the  labors  of  the  concern,  merely  reply- 
ing, that  they  were  *'  already  within  the  power  of 
the  assistants  at  present  with  him  ; — ^they  had  less 
to  do  than  they  ought  to  have,  and  if  they  were 
hel]>ed,  they  would  absolutely  play.  When  Mr. 
Alfred  Worthingham  should  return,  something  could 
be  settled.  He  really  could  not  see  what  could 
be  done.'^  Now,  then,  I  was  thrown  back  upon 
myself;  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  torment 
myself,  I  was  once  more  abandoned  to  the  power 
of  an  imagination,  unregulated  by  holy  teachings. 
For  two  or  three  days  1  staid  much  at  home,  tried 
to  occupy  myself  with  books,  and  in  whatever 
amusements  I  could  devise.  Lucy's  spirits  seemed 
to  revive;  but  now  that  I  spent  the  mornings 
wiihin-doors,  I  perceived  that  she  was  greatly  en- 
feebled, and  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  her  strength  was  unequal  to  her  self-imposed 
duties.  In  the  evening,  fever  flushed  her  cheek, 
and  supplied  to  her  frame  a  transient  and  unnatural 
vigor.  Alarmed  at  these  symptoms,  I  called  in  a 
physician.  He  asked  a  few  questions,  and  heard 
the  responses  of  Lucy  with  the  unmoved  counte- 
nance of  one  accustomed  to  illness  and  death.  He 
ordered  exercise  and  some  slight  remedies,  and  I 
imagined  that  he  thought  but  lightly  of  her  indis- 
position ;  I  could  not  ask  his  opinion  of  her  case. 
If  there  were  danger,  I  could  not  bear  to  know  it. 

But  as  he  had  prescribed  exercise,  I  insisted 
upon  taking  Lucy  to  walk  the  very  next  day. 
Her  fatigue  and  exhaustion  deterred  me  from  a 
repetition  of  the  experiment.  I  was  shocked  to 
find  her  so  feeble,  and  resolved  immediately,  how- 
ever limited  my  means,  to  procure  for  her  the  oc- 


casional use  of  an  open  carriage.  That  evening  a 
bill  was  presented  me  t^  an  urgent  creditor.  I 
took  out  my  purse.  Its  scanty  contents  were  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  the  demand,  and,  as  I  held 
them  in  my  hand,  I  stood  considering  the  ways 
and  means.  A  chance  which  had  before  some- 
times aided  me,  flashed  upon  my  memory. 

*^  One  lucky  hit  at  faro,''  whispered  my  evil  ge- 
nius, '*  and  I  might  pay  this  debt,  and  have  some- 
thing left." 

The  thought  haunted  me  all  day.  Next  morning 
the  bill  must,  if  possible,  be  paid.  That  evening  I 
resolved  to  make  a  last  attempt — ^if  it  were  suc- 
cessful, it  should  be  indeed  my  last  attempt — to 
repair  my  former  losses,  and  to  supply,  by  gaming, 
my  present  necessity. 

I  hurried  to  the  scene  of  former  weakness.  I 
risked  one-half  of  the  money  that  remained  to  me — 
I  won^-I  staked  my  winnings.  Again,  again^ 
again  I  won,  and  when  at  last  I  quitted  the  table, 
it  was  with  a  well-filled  pocket-book.  Elated  by 
success,  I  met  and  paid  my  creditor,  and  it  was  not 
the  least  massive  link  in  the  chain  which  now  again 
enthralled  me,  that  my  winnings  for  some  time  suf- 
ficed to  increase  the  comfort  of  poor  Lucy.  I  now 
endeavored  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  my  relapse 
into  this  apparently  incurable  habit.  Yet  I  suflfer- 
ed  cruelly,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  unworthily  practis- 
ing upon  Lucy's  easy  faith.  ^^  But  then  her  health; 
she  was  now  so  weak — I  dared  not  agitate  her 
needlessly."  As  for  abstaining  from  play,  I  had 
not  fortitude. 

I  gamed  on,  and  again  I  lost,  and  lost,  and  again 
I  stood  upon  the  verge  of  ruin.  I  knew  not  when 
my  house  and  its  contents  might  be  sold,  for  they 
were  in  the  power  of  persons  who  had  advanced 
me  sums  upon  them«  The  truth  is,  that  these  per- 
sons were  genUemenf  who  shared  the  general  res- 
pect and  sjrmpatby  for  Lucy,  and  this  fact  alone 
prevented  the  misfortune.  And  now  the  weight  of 
my  folly  began  to  bear  heavily  upon  her  fate. 
Every  day  she  underwent  privations  unfit  for  one 
whose  health  was  failing.  Every  day  she  made 
exertions  beyond  her  strength,  to  supply  our  fast- 
increasing  wants.  And  my  little  boy — even  he- 
wore  a  saddened  aspect,  upon  which  I  could  not 
bear  to  look.  He  was  now  more  than  two  years 
old,  and  of  course  ef  an  age  to  feel  the  influences 
of  kindred  faces-.  Ifgfortunate  child!  no  face 
smiled  upon  him  now,  except  that  of  his  tender  and 
patient  mother,  and  her'smil^  was  more  melancholy 
than  tears  had  seeiQed*  It  told  of  resignation,  not 
of  joy,  and  was  too  faint  to  cherish  infant  mirth. 
The  child  looked  listless  ^nd  dispirited.  No  one 
had  time  to  share  his  sports — ^no  one,  in  our  impov- 
erished household,  had  time  to  make  him  happy  in 
any  of  those  simple  methods,  through  which  hap- 
piness at  his  age  is  so  easily  conununicable.  He 
was  a  beautiful  little  creature,  and  now  even  his 
beauty  seemed  to  heightsv  the  forlornness  of  his- 
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air,  as  I  often  saw  him  sitting  alone  opon  the  door- 
step, in  some  old  faded  garment — the  relic  of  a  bet- 
tar  time,  and  drawn  perhaps  from  Lacy's  own 
wardrobe,  and  by  her  hands  adapted  to  his  finely 
moulded  form. 

Things  seemed  now  to  be  drawing  to  a  conclu- 
sion. At  least  I  knew  not  how  to  avoid  the  con- 
summation of  seeing  my  helpless  family  turned  out 
of  our  present  dwelling,  without  the  means  of  se- 
curing shelter  from  the  approaching  winter.  I 
wondered  at  the  forbearance  of  my  creditors,  as 
day  after  day  elapsed,  and  no  step  was  taken  thai 
could  affect  our  quiet.  I  now  remained  with  Lucy 
nearly  all  day,  endeavoring  to  assist  her  in  bearing 
the  burden  of  poverty  as  best  I  might.  I  nursed 
her  with  the  poor  skill  that  affection  only  could 
impart  to  me.  My  visits  to  the  gaming-table  were 
now  confined  to  the  hours  of  Uie  evening,  when 
Lucy,  exhausted  by  the  day^s  fatigues,  usually 
slept,  and  when  I  could  leave  her  in  the  care  of 
our  only  servant — a  young  girl,  upon  whose  attach- 
ment to  her  I  could  entirely  rely. 

One  evening  the  poor  invalid  had  seemed  un- 
commonly feverish  and  restless.  She  was  lying 
upon  a  low  couch,  and  beside  her,  upon  the  fioor, 
sat  the  child,  listlessly  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
book  of  gaudy  prints,  which  somebody  bad  given 
him.  A  long  silence,  during  which  I  had  vainly 
hoped  that  Lucy  would  sleep,  was  at  last  broken 
by  her  sayingi — 

^  I  think  painfully  of  you  auwy  Henry — of  you 
and  of  my  child." 

'*  And  why !"  said  I,  starting  with  mingled  s«r- 
prise  and  alarm. 

'*  Because  the  day  is  near  when  I  must  leave 
you  both !" 

Something  like  a  cry  escaped  my  lips,  and  I 
held  up  my  hands  to  beseech  her  forbearance. 

"  The  time' for  delusion  is  past,'^  said  Lucy,  qui- 
etly. '*My  health  is  utterly  gone.  I  am  slowly 
dying  even  now ;  and  it  is  the  worst  pang  I  shall 
know  in  the  last  hour  of  human  agony,  that  I  must 
leave  you  comfortless,  and  this  poor  little  child 
without  my  cure."  As  she  E^ke,  she  laid  her 
small  hand,  now  wasted  and  feeble,  upon  the  soft 
curls  of  her  darling^s  head,  and  unconscious  of  the 
melancholy  meaning  of  that  caress,  he  looked  up  to 
her  face  and  smiled. 

I  know  not  in  what  wild  language  I  implored 
that  Lucy  would  spare  me — that  she  would  not 
drive  me  to  distraction. 

*'  The  evil  we  must  meet — if  indeed  it  be  an 
evil — Henry.  It  rests  witfi  ourselves  to  turn  it 
into  good.  Do  not  give  way  to  that  terrible  sor- 
row. I  can  better  bear  any  thing  else.  Give  me 
your  hand,  HenrjF — ^we  have  loved  each  other  truly 
in  this  world.  Why  should  not  this  steadfast  affec- 
tion continue  above — *  eternal  in  the  heavens  V  " 

*'  But  oh  I  Lucy,  my  soul  was  devoted  to  this 
world,  and  to  you — to  you,  beyond  all  the  other 


treasures  of  eurth !  How  eould  it  at  osce  Uke  in 
the  idea  of  your  death — of  our  sepazaUon— aad  of 
bliss  beyond  it  t'* 

Something  like  this  I  said,  and  then  I  bont  into 
a  passion  of  grief,  and  declared  that  ^  I  cooid  Dot 
give  her  up— that  I  would  hear  of  nothing  bot  bei 
recovery — that  sad  as  had  been  my  fate— eveo 
with  her — I  could  not  believe  that  HeaveD  would 
heap  upon  it  the  added  desolation  of  life  witboot 
her." 

'*  No !  but  the  blessing  of  everlaatiDg  life  to- 
gether !" 

I  wrung  my  hands. 

"  Lucy,"  I  cried,  "  it  is  useless— it  is  eniel  to 
speak  to  me  of  these  things  now.  If  yon  are  in 
danger,  I  have  no  thought  for  any  thing  else,  fiat 
you  are  not,  you  shall  not  be  in  danger !  Yoo  are 
not  well — ^your  spirits  are  depressed— but  ^!  yoo 
are  not  in  danger  !" 

"  Depressed !"  repeated  Lu<?y— "  if  it  were  not 
for  you,  and  fer  my  boy,  I  should  now  be  happiei 
than  I  have  been  for  many  months." 

"  Happy !  And  you  speak  of  separation!"  Mj 
heart  was  full  as  I  spoke. 

"  I  am  human  still,"  answered  Locy.  ''To 
leave  you  will  be  my  last  pang.  But  my  prajen 
will  be  heard.  The  very  event  yoa  deprecate, 
will  rouse  you  to  a  sense  of  better  things,  la  tbis 
confidence  I  am  happy." 

"  Never — ^never — never !  Without  yoa,  no  good 
cao  reach  me !  But  why  harrow  my  heart  with 
these  dreadful  forebodings  ?  I  will  not— I  will  not 
hear  them !  Speak  of  something  else.  It  is  moid 
than  I  can  bear  1" 

Lucy  sighed  deeply. 

''  I  feared  it  would  be  thus,"  the  said,  as  if 
speaking  to  herself.  "  I  must  write.  A  last  effort, 
but  the  most  effectual !"  She  turned  away  ber 
face,  and  was  silent.  In  another  half  hooi,  ber 
quick  and  difficult  respiration  told  me  that  sbc 
slept.  This  evening  I  did  not  leave  her.  1  took 
my  poor  neglected  child  into  my  arms,  andpiOov- 
ing  his  head  upon  my  shoulder,  suffered  him  too  to 
fall  asleep.  Twilight  grew  dusky  in  the  noiseles 
room.  Perhaps  at  that  hour  there  was  not  in  tbe 
wide  world  a  watcher  so  miserable  as  myself!  I 
have  since  been  far  more  miserable ! 

The  next  morning  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  kt 
several  hours.  Business  that  could  not  be  post- 
poned— business  relating  to  my  declining  foitone*^ 
no  effort  of  hope,  but  a  tribute  to  honesty,  ^3fliy 
incitement  to  leave  Lucy  now.  Some  difficahies 
delayed  my  return  home  until  near  one  o'cIwk- 
When  at  last  I  re-entered  my  house,  I  foon^  ^ 
servant  about  to  take  my  little  boy  to  walk.  Sar- 
priKd  at  this  unusual  indulgence,  I  asked  tlteiea- 
son, 

«  Mr.  Lyne  is  with  my  mistress,  sir,  » ^^ 
drawing-room,  and  aihe  bade  me  take  little  Hewy 
out  to  walk." 
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'*  Mr.  Lyne !''  The  oame  pierced  through  my 
heart  like  ad  arrow.  He  was  the  clergyman  upon 
whose  ministry  Lucy  had  alwajrs  attended— one  of 
the  best  of  human  beings,  and  one  who  had  been 
to  her  a  true  friend  in  many  trials.  Not  that  he 
would  ever  have  sought  to  know,  or  Lucy  to  con- 
fide to  him,  any  of  the  particulars  of  our  unhappy 
fortunes.  He  knew,  however,  that  a  sad  reverse 
of  condition  had  been  our  lot,  and  he  had  delicately, 
but  effectually,  endeavored  to  support  her  hope  that 
good  might  he  extracted  from  the  evil — and  though 
he  could  not  make  my  Lucy  purer  or  holier  than  she 
was,  he  had  assisted  her  to  bear  lier  trials  with 
more  fortitude,  by  kindness  unfailing,  and  counsel 
the  most  judicious.   He  was  now  with  her.  Why  1 

I  asked  the  servant  '*  if  he  had  been  sent  for  V^ 

**  Tee,  sir,  about  an  hour  ago.^ 

I  felt  that  Lucy's  belief  that  she  was  soon  no 
longer  to  dwell  with  me  on  earth  was  indeed 
solemn,  and  I  stood  for  a  moment  in  silent  conster- 
nation.   The  servant  passed  on. 

Another  moment,  and  I  was  almosi  irresistibly 
impeUed  to  seek  Lucy.  I  approached  the  room 
in  which  she-  sat  with  Mr.  Lyne.  It  was  a  little 
open,  and,  as  I  drew  near,  I  heard  her  voice.  It 
was  in  the  tone  of  supplication — but  not  of  prayer 
lo  Heaven. 

**  Will  you  become  his  friend  V  she  said ;  and  I 
leaned  against  the  door  too  much  agitated  to  enter ; 
^*  will  you  become  his  friend*  when  I  am  gone  ? 
Will  you  give  htm,  then,  this  letter,  and  tell  him 
the  last  thoughts  that  I  withdrew  from  Heaven 
were  for  him !— that  all— all  concentrated  in  the 
one  desire  that  Heaven  should  make  him  also  its 
own  ?  Will  you  remember,  if  possible,  my  very 
words,  and  use  the  full  influence  of  my  memory  to 
lead  him  to  that  faith  which  alone  can  reunite  us  V^ 

1  tottered  away,  unable  to  hear  more — threw 
myself  upon  my  bed,  and  wept  long  and  bitterly. 
As  hour  might  have  passed  in  this  yielding  of  the 
heart — I  know  not — ^Misery,  like  Joy— takes  little 
'^  note  of  time*' — and  I  heard  the  kind  voice  of  the 
clergyman,  as  he  lingered  upon  the  stair,  uttering 
some  parting  words.  I  knew  that  Lucy  would  now 
seek  me  soon,  and,  commanding  myself,  I  took  a 
book  fimn  the  table,  and  seemed  to  read,  although 
I  really  was  hardly  conscious  what  I  was  doing. 

DajTS  passed  on,  and  there  now  occurred  an  in- 
terval of  weather  so  pleasant,  that  Lucy  several 
times  was  able  to  steal  for  a  few  moments  into  the 
sunshine  in  our  small  garden,  which  her  care  had 
once  endowed  with  many  flower»— past  away  now, 
like  all  our  former  happiness !  And  though  she 
was  very  feeble,  and  leaned  heavily  upon  my  arm, 
and  t|^ough  she  could  continue  the  exertion  but  for 
a  little  while,  I  began  to  hope  that  she  was  grow- 
ing better.  The  cold  weather,  however,  soon  re- 
tamed,  and  lAcy  was  again  a  prisoner.  Still  she 
seemed  to  have  received  benefit  from  the  late  fine 
days,  and,  if  not  stronger,  was,  I  hoped,  less  fever- 


ish. She  still  endeavored  to  discharge  her  house- 
hold duties,  and,  in  spite  of  illness  and  poverty, 
her  habits  of  method  still  governed  our  domestic 
arrangements,  and  kept  up  their  perfect  order. 
And  now,  as  the  nights  grew  longer,  she  found 
time  for  reading,  when  the  exactions  of  the  day 
were  over,  and  whilst  she  lay  upon  a  low  couch, 
beside  which  burned  her  lamp.  It  was  thus  that  I 
usually  found  her,  upon  my  return,  as  she  now  im- 
agined, from  my  brother^s  counting-house.  I  had 
accustomed  myself  to  call  there  frequently  to  hear 
the  news  of  Alfred.  One  evening,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  days,  during  which  Lucy  had  been  suf- 
fering more  than  usual,  and  in  which  I  had  not  left 
her,  I  stole  a  few  minutes  from  attendance  on  her 
to  visit  the  counting-house  once  more.  My  anxiety 
for  intelligence  was  now  painfuUy  intense,  for  my 
slender  means  were  failing,  and  I  could  no  longer 
disguise  the  danger  of  Lucy,  or  the  nature  of  her 
disorder,  even  to  my  own  reluctant  heart.  She 
was  consumptive — I  concealed  from  myself  no 
more — and  funds  which  would  enlarge  her  indul- 
gences, might  yet  do  much  for  her  recovery.  If 
any  thing  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  my 
fortunes,  it  would  now  avail  me  more  than  mines 
of  wealth  when  all  would  be  too  late.  Something 
like  this  was  now  ever  in  my  mind,  and  impatient 
for  information,  I  sought  the  head  clerk. 

'*  A  letter  from  your  brother,  sir-*-we  received  it 
only  a  few  minutes  since." 

I  broke  the  seal.  My  brother  announced  his 
speedy  return,  and  the  fortunate  issue  of  his  exer- 
tions ! !  He  had  entirely  retrieved  his  afiairs — ^his 
business  was  now  more  prosperous  than  ever.  He 
would  immediately  repay  me  the  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed, with  the  interest  it  had  borne  in  his  hands. 
Meantime  his  partner  had  instructions  to  honor  my 
drafts.  This  was  intelligence  that  made  my  heart 
beat  rapidly.  I  was  again  a  man  of  fortune,  and  the 
clerk,  seeing  pleasure  expressed  in  my  countenance, 
said — 

**  You  have  the  news,  I  see,  sir ;  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  add  to  it,  the  stocks  in  which  you 
are  interested,  have  risen.  Good  news,  like  bad, 
seldom  comes  alone!" 

I  thanked  the  clerk  for  his  sympathy,  shook 
hands  with  him  heartily,  and  then  hurried  into  the 
street,  impatient  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  Lucy. 
But  as  I  passed  the  hotel  on  my  way  home,  its 
lights  gleamed  invitingly.  They  struck  upon  ha- 
bitual associations.  It  was  here  that  I  usually 
sought  the  relief  of  g^ing.  I  passed  the  door — 
pansed — ^hesitated — Iboked  back. 

"  I  have  a  great  miiid  to  go  in  for  a  moment— I 
will  give  but  a  few  minutes  to  the  experiment.  It 
would  be  curious,  if  Fortune,  in  this  relenting 
mood,  should  follow  me  even  to  the  gaming  table. 
I  will— I  will  try  this  onoe— and  positively  I  will 
never  try  again." 

I  never  did — ^but  it  was  not  fortitude  of  my  own 
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that  restraiQed  me.  And  now  I  entered  the  hotel, 
and  pursued  my  well-known  way  to  the  faro-bank. 
As  I  approached  the  dealer,  two  or  three  of  my 
acquaintances  passed  me,  and  bowed  with  a  signifi- 
cant smile.  One  of  them  stopped,  and  shook  hands 
with  me. 

^*  Something  hicky  has  happened,  I  am  sore. 
Your  countenance  gi^es  eridence  of  good  fortune." 

*'  Oh,  yes — ^Fortune,  good  fortune,  is  busy  for  me 
to-night !  I  have  had  great  news  from  Alfred,  and 
whilst  the  Goddess  <^ers  her  hand,  I  must  press 
forward  to  receive  it !    Therefore,  I  am  here." 

The  gentleman  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  said 
I  was  *'  welcoming  Fortune  in  a  fashion  to  frighten 
her  away" — then,  with  a  slight  adieu,  he  passed 
on.  I  went  forward  to  the  table,  and  laid  my  stake 
upon  a  card. 

I  won-^oubled  my  yenture,  and  won  again. 
CouTinced  that  I  was  in  a  *'  run  of  luck,"  I  coQti- 
pned  to  hazard  with  a  boldness  that  astonished 
the  bystanders.  At  length  I  believe  I  broke  the 
bank.  I  pocketed  winnings  to  the  amount  of  some 
thousands,  and  withdrew^  the  envy  of  the  persons 
who  had  witnessed  my  extraordinary  success. 

I  hastened  homewards.  As  I  proceeded  along 
the  street,  I  heard  the  hour  struck.  It  was  late — 
very  late ;  but  exidting  as  I  was,  I  thought  but  lit- 
tle of  this. 

**If  Lucy  were  but  well,"  said  I,  ''^all  would 
now  be  happiness !  But  in  the  Spring  she  will  be 
better — ^in  the  Spring  she  will  recover,  and  now 
she  shall  have  every  advantage  thai  wealth  can 
give  her."  As  this  thought  presented  itself,  I  re- 
doubled my  speed,. anxious  to  communicate  to  Lucy 
my  various  causes  of  happinesa.  At  length  I  reach- 
ed my  own  door.  It  was  open,  an  unuraal  cirenm- 
stance  at  midnight.  Was  Lucy  sitting  up  for  me  ? 
My  conscience,  for  the  first  time  during  the  even- 
ing, made  itself  heard  as  this  fear  arose.  A  lamp 
burned  in  the  entry,  and  immediately  I  remembered 
that,  when  I  was  out  late,  it  was  not  the  servant^s 
habit  to  leave  a  light  below.  A  foreboding  of  some 
evil  at  once  took  possession  of  my  mind.  I  hast- 
ened up  stairs.  On  the  first  landing  place  I  met  the 
servant  in  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter  t"  I  asked,  my  heart  beat- 
ing so  fast  that  I  could  hardly  articulate. 

The  girl  turned  away  without  reply,  but  pointed 
to  Lucy*s  chamber. 

I  was  at  the  door  in  a  moment — opened  it — and 
found  my  worst  fears  realized.  Lucy  was  dying ! 
One  glance  at  those  white  features  told  me  all. 
She  was  half  supported  in  the  arms  of  a  lady— one 
of  her  acquaintances — ^who  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned by  the  servant.    Dr. stood  beside  her, 

his  face  snflleiently  expressive  of  his  conviction 
that  she  must  die — ^his  hand  upon  her  poise. 

Her  kind  and  stead&st  friend,  Mx.  Lyne,  was 
true  to  the  iiour  of  final  anguish.  He  knelt  beaide 
the  bed,  and  uttered  words  of  prayer,  with  which 


all  the  life  still  left  to  animate  my  Lucy^s  face, 
seemed  to  express  her  earnest  sympathy.  I  wu 
shocked,  stunned,  motionless — for  a  moment  I 
gazed  at  this  scene  with  a  paralyzing  sense  of  hi 
fatal  import.  When  the  prayer  was  ended,  Laej 
continued  silent,  and  seemed  to  remain  in  suppliea- 
tion,  for  her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her  lips  moTed 
faintly.  After  this  pause,  she  looked  at  the  der- 
gjrman,  and  uttered  my  name.  Her  ?oiee  broke 
the  spell  which  had  held  me  powerless,  and  I  threw 
myself  upon  my  knees  beside  her,  to(^  the  nerfe* 
less  hand  that  seemed  to  seek  mine,  asd,  Qttdj 
overcome,  bowed  my  head  upon  it.  Never  bad 
Lucy  been  so  dear  to  me  before — ^nefer  had  ha 
love,  her  life,  been  so  closely  twined  with  all  my 
liopes,  and  all  my  fe^ings,  as  now,  when — cooU 
it  be  ? — oh,  could  tt  be,  that  I  was  now  tokiekfr! 
All  was  confusion  and  horror  in  my  mind  ?  I  cooU 
not  have  spoken,  had  her  fate  depended  on  'A. 

But  Lucy  ^>oke,  and  the  tremUiDg  words  that 
fen  from  her  beautiful  lips,  were  new,  as  they  had 
ever  been,  for  me — full  of  affection  that  death  it- 
self could  have  no  power  to  weaken. 

"  Henry  ? — is  it  you  1 — Thin  is  another  wm- 
rited  blessing — that  I  should  see  yoa  again,  aid 
bless  you  for  all  the  kindness  that  yoa  hare  always 
shown  me  !  May  God  bless  yoa,  and  soften  to  yon 
this  dispensation — and  oh !  may  He  coiaectase  it 
to  your  everlasting  benefit !"  She  was  so  mncfa 
exhausted,  that  she  wras  obliged  for  some  moawBts 
to  remain  silent ;  but  I  felt  the  pressore  of  her  hand 
on  mine.  I  could  not  raise  my  eyes,  far  less  re- 
ply— but  I  returned  the  kind  clasp  of  that  dyii^ 
hand. 

^'  Mr.  Lyne  win  give  yon  a  letter,*"  added  Loey, 
yet  more  faintly  than  before—'*  but  oh!  it  can  tell 
yo«  little  of  my  heart.  Yet  read  it— know  ny 
last  hopes !"  Another  pause,  filled  with  quick  and 
desperate  efibrls  far  breath. 

"  Mr.  Lyae  wiU  be  your  friend,  as  he  has  beea 
mine,"  she  continued,  at  last.  '*  Pionuse-|xo- 
mise  me !" 

I  started  up.  I  saw  that  her  strength  was  £u)- 
ing,  and  I  drew  her  from  the  support  of  her  tod) 
even  to  that  of  my  own  bosom.  She  looked  op. 
Love  unutterable  fiUed  that  gaze,  and  a  soft  ai^ 
sat  for  a  moment  upon  her  lips.  Then  she  xepested, 
'*  Give  me  your  promise;  shed  the  last  cobsoU- 
tion  that  earth  can  now  give  upon  the  heart  that 
loves  yoa  best — ^that  soon  can  love  yoa  do  iooger ! 

"  I  will  promise  you  any — any  thing,  Lncy  T  wd 
I,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  have  bartered  all  other  ia- 
terests  to  procure  for  her  one  moment^s  pesee. 

"  Hear  then  what  BIr.  Lyne  witt  say  for  as  when 
I  am  gone !" 

Touched  to  the  heart,  I  gave  the  promise  ak* 
asked,  rather  by  gesture  than  by  words. 

"  Then  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Lucy,  and  a  eaha 
overspread  her  still  beautiful  face.  She  lay  vitk- 
out  speaking  for  some  time,  evidently  ainkiag  m 
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death.     At  length,  in  a  voice  so  faint  that  it  seem- 
ed a  whisper,  she  said — *'  I  must  see  my  child. ^ 

The  poor  little  boy  was  hastily  roused  from 
his  slumbers,  and  placed  beside  her.  Her  eyes 
fixed  on  him  and  filled  with  tears,  that  grew  and 
gathered  until  they  rolled  down  her  pale  cheek. 
She  tried  to  draw  him  to  her  bosom,  and  the  lady 
who  attended  her  placed  him  nearer,  that  he  might 
receiTB  his  mother's  last  kiss.  Long  and  tenderly 
did  her  lips  press  his  infant  brow,  and  when,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  he  twined  his  little  arms  aronnd 
her  neck,  and  caressingly  uttered  the  words,  '*  Dear 
Mother !''  she  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  convul- 
sirely.  Apprehensive  for  the  efiect,  her  friend 
drew  the  child  away,  and  I  clasped  my  poor  Lucy 
yet  more  closely  to  my  heart,  and  vainly  endeavored 
to  utter  some  words  of  comfort— I  knew  not  what. 

The  clergyman,  in  a  soft  and  encouraging  tone, 
repeated  some  of  the  promises  to  those  who  "  die 
in  the  Lord,"  which  come  upon  the  hour  of  human 
weakness  and  suffering,  with  all  the  calming  and 
holy  influences  of  early  and  pious  associations. 
The  heart  of  Lucy  seemed  at  once  to  acknowledge 
their  power  to  quiet  all  earthly  sorrow,  and  over 
her  face  stole  an  expression  of  perfect  peace,  as 
her  eyes  closed,  and  her  hands  clasped  together, 
as  if  in  prayer.  She  spoke  no  more.  Her  thoughts 
returned  no  more  to  the  world.  They  seemed 
absorbed  in  Heaven.  And  when  at  last  all  was 
over,  and  Death  had  fallen  on  her,  gently  as  the 
^'  dew  of  slumber,*'  her  attitude,  and  the  last  im- 
press of  consciousness  upon  her  countenance, 
shewed  that  her  soul  had  passed  away  in  prayer. 

For  several  minutes  after  her  spirit  had  left  its 
beautiful  shrine,  there  was  unbroken  silence  in  the 
room.  I  held  her  still  supported  against  a  heart 
that  was  ready  to  break,  but  oh !  I  was  now  so 
used  to  wretchedness,  that,  in  my  utmost  agony,  I 
uttered  no  complaint,  but  bent  my  head  over  my 
dead,  assored  that  the  world  had  now  nothing  more 
bitter  in  store  for  me.  The  physician  quietly  with- 
drew from  the  house.  The  lady  took  my  poor 
little  boy  from  the  chamber  of  death.  Mr.  Lyne, 
as  if  he  felt  that  the  house  of  mourning  was  the 
proper  place  for  the  servant  of  heaven,  sat  down 
beside  the  bed  in  solemn  silence.  With  humane 
wisdom  he  made  no  attempt  to  restrain  my  feel- 
iogs.  He  knew  well  that  the  human  heart  is  some- 
times its  own  best  teacher.  And  I-^all  this  ex- 
cess of  anguish  had  fallen  so  suddenly  upon  me,  that 
I  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality  of  its  cause. 

But* the  moment  came  when  I  was  forced  to 
leave  my  Lucy.  The  sad  arrangements  for  our  final 
separation  were  now  to  be  made,  and  the  friends 
whom  her  influence  had  gathered  around  me  in 
this  time  of  infinite  distress,  were  kindly  anxious 
to  spare  me  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  convey  to  the  reader  an 
idea  of  my  sensations  at  this  time.  How  indeed 
could  I  describe  torments  with  which  I  seemed' 


to  struggle,  as  with  a  tangible  enemy — ^with  Death, 
whose  "  terrors  I  had  suffered  from  my  youth  up- 
ward'' with  a  troubled  mind  ? — ^when  the  stroke,  of 
which,  even  for  myself,  I  had  never  dared  to  think, 
I  now  met,  through  the  being  that  was  dearest  to 
me,  and  when  the  rigid  stillness  of  Lucy's  form 
brought  death  into  my  very  heart  1 

The  third  day  after  she  had  ceised  to  live,  we 
conveyed  her  to  the  place  of  her  repose.  At  *'  The 
Willows,"  where  I  first  had  seen  and  loved  her, 
she  was  now  to  sleep  in  peace,  in  the  burial  place  of 
my  fathers.  It  was  meet  that  the  scene  of  my 
dearest  hopes  should  now  become  their  grave.  I 
laid  her  in  the  earth ;  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  with 
my  family,  whose  tears,  though  they  fell  for  her, 
failed  to  convey  to  my  altered  heart  the  soothing 
of  sjrmpathy,  I  returned  to  my  desolate  home. 

My  desolate  home!  Heaven  only — Heaven  whose 
gase  is  daily  fixed  upon  the  griefs  of  this  world, 
only  knew  its  perfect  desolation !  Silence  fell  upon 
it,  and  in  loneliness  I  sat,  and  fed  upon  the  bitter 
past — the  more  bitter  present.  I  listened  involun- 
tarily for  her  step,  at  times ;  for  there  were  times 
when  I  could  almost  believe  that  all  that  had  seem* 
ed  was  not.  I  called  her  by  name,  and  I  wept 
because  there  was  no  reply.  The  books  that  she 
had  used  hiy  where  she  had  left  them.  All  that 
her  touch  had  hallowed  I  treasured  sacredly.  The 
miniature  for  which  I  had  asked  her  to  sit  when 
we  were  first  married,  was  ever  in  my  sight,  and 
the  tress  of  glossy  hair  which  had  been  preserved 
for  me  was  dearer  still. 

There  was  one  fnend — ^the  friend  of  Lucy — 
Mr.  Lyne,  who  was  now  my  only  visitor,  and  his 
attentions  were  equally  judicious  and  kind.  He 
began  by  talking  to  me  of  her,  whom,  in  this  world, 
I  should  see  no  more,  dweUing  much  and  sooth- 
ingly upon  her  many  claims  to  remembrance  and 
affection.  When  he  marked  the  softening  of  my 
heart,  as  he  thus  spoke,  he  gave  me  her  letter. 
It  contained  her  earnest  entreaties  that  I  would, 
with  his  assistance,  "search  the  Scriptures,"  for 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  She  added  her  hope,  her 
prayer  that  we  should  again  meet,  in  that  world 
where  Change  and  Death  could  sever  us  no  more. 
I  wept  long  and  bitterly  over  this  letter.  It  had 
evidently  been  written  with  effort,  and  with  a  trem- 
bling hand.  It  recommended  her  child  to  my  care, 
and  expressed  so  tender  an  anxiety  for  my  peace, 
that  I  was  wholly  unmanned.  Mr.  Lyne  suffered 
me  to  weep  without  restraint. 

When  I  became  composed,  he  began  to  speak 
to  me  of  the  Future— of  my  relation  to  that  world 
whither  one  so  dear  had  gone  before  me.  "  Where 
thy  treasure  is,  there  will  thy  heart  be  also."  Mine 
dwelt  upon  this  point  of  Mr.  Lyne's  consolations, 
and  I  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  a  subject  with 
which  Lucy  was  connected,  as  living — ^not  dead, 
as  yet  to  be  restored — ^not  lost  to  me.  Every  day 
did  the  good  clergyman  viait  me.    Faithfully  did 
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he  fulfil  hiB  pvomise  to  Lucy,  and  light  began  to 
break  into  my  mind,  and  to  illumine  my  deep  re- 
grets and  bitter  repentance  for  the  past  Beep 
and  onrarying  melancholy  settled  down  npon  me, 
but  my  soul  had  now  occupation,  and  a  *'  hope  set 
before  it ;"  and  I  bore  my  misfortunes  with  the 
greater  patience,  because  the  lore  of  my  heart  now 
looked  to  Hearen. 

And  now  I  began  to  concentrate  my  cares  npon 
my  child.  His^xtreme  beauty,  his  likeness  to  my 
poor  Lucy,  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  were 
all  strong  claims  upon  my  dcTOtion ;  and  when  I 
perceived  the  wants  that  gathered  around  him, 
wants  which  only  a  mother^s  foresight  could  have 
prevented,  his  need  of  some  tender  guide  of  early 
impulses,  some  fond  and  attentive  watch  over  his 
infancy,  I  was  drawn  towards  him  by  pity  and  af- 
fection, such  as  no  one  less  unfortunate  could  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  I  loved  him  too  well,  and  Hea- 
ven was  willing  to  take  my  flower  to  its  own  bright 
atmosphere,  before  the  influences  of  this  world 
could  impair  its  loveliness. 

At  night,  his  small  couch  was  placed  beside  my 
own,  and  within  my  reach.  By  day  he  was  almost 
my  sole  companion,  and  my  endeavors  to  render 
hkn  happy  were  repaid  by  the  most  unbounded 
fondness  and  confidence. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Lucy 
that  I  was  one  night  awakened  by  the  extreme 
restlessness  of  my  little  Henry.  I  laid  my  hand 
npon  his  head.  He  was  feverish,  and  seemed  to 
sttfiTer,  but  I  knew  n(»t  then  how  great  was  my 
reason  to  be  alarmed.  I  watched  beside  him  until 
the  day  dawned,  and  then  sent  for  Dr. 

The  physician  frankly  declared  that  he  believed 
his  disorder  to  be  an  infectious  fever.  Many  such 
cases  had  lately  occurred  within  his  practice,  and 
some  of  them  of  a  malignant  character.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  he  saw  no  ground  for  alarm.  He 
lefl  his  prescription  upon  the  taUe,  and  departed. 
In  a  state  of  mind  such  as  I  shall  not  describe,  I 
remained  beside  my  child,  and  endeavored  to  quiet 
him  into  sleep.  In  vain— towards  evening  the 
fever  rose  fearfidly,  and  he  was  evidently  worse. 

I  again  summoned  Dr. ,  and  he  now  no  longer 

combatted  my  uneasiness.  "The  disease,'*  he 
said,  **had  assumed  an  unfavorable  aspect — he 
would  not  flatter  me — it  was  a  serious  case.*' 

Once  more  he  left  me,  and  during  the  night  I 
maintained  a  solitary  vigil,  by  the  bedside  of  my 
boy.  Already  I  began  to  relinquish  hope.  It  was 
apparent  that  he  was  delirions,  for,  in  the  wander- 
ings of  his  mind,  he  spoke  of  things  and  persons 
no  longer  present,  as  if  they  were  around  him. 
He  seemed  to  suffer  inten^y,  and  sometimes  ut- 
tered, in  a  murmured  tone  of  complaint,  words 
which  were  but  half  articulate.  How  would  Lucy 
have  watched  over  him !— how  have  softened  even 
illness  by  her  patient  tenderness !  But  he  had  now 
no  mother,  and,  iU  eoaid  I  supply  to  him  her  place ! 


In  the  morning  he  seemed  to  becalm  from  nhamtioo. 

A  few  such  days  and  nights,  and  the  phyneiaa 
candidly  bade  me  prepare  for  the  woisL 

**•  Prepare  for  the  worst !  Must  I  then  give  opaO!" 

I  leaned  over  my  boy.  I  kissed  his  ferend 
brow.  I  Xiofk.  into  my  own  that  little  bnimng  haad, 
and  looked  npon  those  soft  and  languid  ejer- 
those  eyes  so  like  to  Lucy's !  Thooghla  of  the 
mother  mingled  with  my  despair,  as  I  thus  best 
over  my  still  living  chUd,  and  my  tears  fdl  fsst 
They  fell  upon  his  cheek,  and  he  looked  op.  I  av 
his  eyes  soften  with  infantine  pity  of— he  knew  vA 
what.  He  was  weak,  and  wearied  with  mfferiog, 
yet  he  raised  his  little  arms  to  clasp  my  oeek,  and 
as  he  tried  to  draw  me  closer,  his  pnehed  lips 
formed  some  words  of  innocent  soothing. 

And  yet,  ere  the  sunset  of  this  misenUe  da/ 
my  boy  was  dying ;  and  I  stood  beside  him,  ud 
saw  the  struggle  of  his  spirit  to  be  free !  It  Art- 
tered  upon  the  breath  of  those  parted  and  gaapifii 
lips,  like  the  wing  of  some  bird  that  stiires  to 
^ring  towards  the  sky.  And  the  wings  were 
freed,  and  the  bird  loosed — and  my  last,  my  ynng, 
my  only  earthly  hope,  was  garnered  is  Heareo. 
I  looked  upon  this,  and  long — ^long  afker,itwu  bat 
upon  beautiful  clay  that  I  gased,  my  eyes  and  my 
heart  continued  to  dwell  npon  my  boy.  Bat,oii! 
reader,  I  now  was  kindred  with  Death.  It  bd 
treasured  up  all  I  loved  in  the  desolate  «oiU,  lad 
every  fear  that  could  haunt  my  life  was  lolled  opoo 
the  bosom  of  my  child.  I  have  never,  since  that 
moment,  averted  my  thoughts  from  Death.  It  b 
now  blended  with  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  wiafaei 
We  buried  the  son  beside  the  mother.  She  bis 
regained  her  nursling.  Nor  has  the  fxieiid  of  Loej 
with  harsh  zeal  represented  my  bereaTeoest  u 
the  sad  punishment  of  my  own  past  enon,  hot 
rather  as  a  blessing  from  a  Father's  haod !  HB  hn 
but  borne  before  me  the  objects  of  my  krre  n^ 
the  «•  better  knd,"  thitherward  to  draw  the  sool  of 
deep  affection.  They  **  will  not  come  to  me,  hst 
I  shall  go  to  them." 

"Mr.  Filkin,  what  do  you  think  of  it?-iMtH 
beautiful  V  said  Miss  Truelove,  wiping  her  eyes- 
Miss  Truek)ve  was  just  eighteen,  and  had  been  for 
a  year  emancipated  from  the  boaidiog  sebool,  la 
which  a  sub-governess  had  taught  ber—MV"*- 

« Is'nt  it  beautiful,  Mr.  Filkin  ?-hsbH  it,  Mi. 
Dobbs?"  repeated  Miss  Truelove. 

*'  Why,  no !  upon  my  word,"  cried  sloot  Mr. 
Filkin,  rising  from  his  chair,  and  buttooiflg  ^ 
coat,  as  men  somietimes  do  preparatory  ^  '  ^"j 
tence  of  condemnation—"!  think,  for  my  pw^rtw 
whole  story  is  a  sort  of '  much  ado  about  oochai^. 
and  if  the  writer  expects  to  interest  people  «• 
hero  as  weak  as  a  cup  of  damaged  milk  sad  w<«^ 
it  shews  very  little  knowledge  of  hsman  nature- 
that's  my  idea !"  An<*  he  looked  txim^^l  ^ 
the  lace  of  Mr.  Dobbs. 
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"  Aa  weak  as  a  cap  of  damaged  milk  and  water  !*' 
Tociferaied  Miss  TnieloTe— **  Oh !  Mr.  Filkin." 

^  It  was  a  ease  of  monontania,  air,  you  know,'* 
explained  Mr.  Dobbs. 

*'  Monomania  ?  fndge !  nonsense !  sach  a  case 
as  no  doctor  could  ever  acknowledge.  Monomania 
that  can  sometimes  talk  common  sense  about  it- 
self— ^who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  V* 

"  I  think  it  was  nervous  !*'  suggested  MissTme- 
loTC,  as  if  she  bad  made  a  discovery. 

**  111  tell  you  what,  my  dear — no !  no !  no  !*'  cried 
Mr.  Filken — *'  half  knave,  half  fool — ^beneath  con- 
tempt, in  my  opinion.  Sach  a  fellow  ought  to 
hare  been  flogged — that's  it — ^flogged!  Sitting  still, 
weeping  and  mourning  like  a  baby,  whilst  he  was 
letting  every  reasonable  chance  of  happiness  slide 
past  him,  without  ever  once  patting  out  his  stupid 
fingers  to  catch  one.  And  then  to  tarn  gamester, 
with  sach  a  good,  worthy,  excellent  wife  as  he 
had  !  My  dear,  I  doabt  if  flogging  wasn't  too  good 
for  him— in  my  opinion  'twas !" 

"  Why,  sir,  he  wasn't  a  real  live  man !"  cried 
Bir.  Dobbs,  in  amazement. 

''  If  he  wasn't,  he  might  have  been.  Bat  I 
don't  like  the  tale — ^its  all  grief,  from  beginning  to 
end — and  I  hate  misery !" 

**  It  only  shows  the  writer's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  springs  of  haman  sympathies,"  said 
Truclove,  sighing. 
Mr.  Dobbs  did  not  smile,  though  he  might  have 
done  it  very  well,  bat,  as  he  did  not  comprehend 
Miss  Truelove,  he  may  be  perhaps  excased.  Mr. 
Filkin  looked  at  her  with  great  contempt,  and 
wondered  what  was  the  object  of  modem  education. 

The  reader  will  seek  in  vain  to  know  more  of 
the  circle  aroond  Mr.  Peter  Filkin's  fireside.  They 
are  not  of  our  acquaintance.  T.  H.  a. 
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BEAUTIFUL  SCENIC  DESCRIPTION. 


{From  the  Antiqiiary.) 
As  Sir  Arthur  and  Miss  Wardom  paced  along,  enjoying 
the  pleasant  footing  aflbrded  by  the  oool  moist  hard  sand, 
Miss  Wardom  could  not  help  obeenring,  that  the  last  tide 
had  risen  considerably  abore  the  nsnal  water-maik.  Sir 
Arthur  made  the  eame  obserration ;  but  without  its  occur- 
ring to  either  of  them  to  be  alarmed  at  the  circumstance. 
The  sun  was  now  resting  his  huge  disk  upon  the  edge  of 
the  level  ocean,  and  gilded  the  accumulation  of  towering 
clouds  through  which  he  had  travelled  the  livelong  day,  and 
which  now  aisembled  on  all  sides,  like  misfortunes  and 
disasters  around  a  sinking  empire  and  a  falling  monaroh. 
Still,  however,  his  dying  splendor  gave  a  sombre  magnifi- 
cence to  the  massive  congregation  of  vapours,  forming  out 
of  their  unsubstantial  gloom,  the  show  of  pyramids  and 
towers,  some  touched  with  gold,  some  with  purple,  some 
w  ith  a  hue  of  deep  and  dark  red.  The  distant  sea,  stretched 
beneath  this  varied  and  gorgeous  canopy,  lay  almost  porten* 
toosty  still,  reflecting  back  the  daxsling  and  level  beams  of 
the  descending  luminary,  and  the  splendid  coloiing  of  the 
clouds  amidst  which  he  was  setting.  Nearer  to  the  beach, 
the  tide  rippled  onward  in  waves  of  sparkling  silver,  that 
imperceptibly,  yet  rapidly,  gainad  upon  the  aaad. 


THE   NUPTIAL  FETE. 

AN  IRREGULAR  POEM. 
BT  A.  a.  max. 


TO 


OF  ALABAMA. 


Here  is  a  frail  memorial  of  a  festive  occasion,  to  the  hap- 
piness of  which,  both  by  your  beauty  and  gaiety,  you  wero 
one  of  the  chief  contributors.  Will  the  Muse  who  inspired 
the  production,  give  it  her  smiles  ? 

I. 

How  proudly,  o*er  the  yielding  waters. 
Our  gallant  Steamer  speeds  along ! —  - 

Fairest  and  fiist  of  Fulton's  daughters, — 
The  queen  of  all  the  goodly  throng ! 

Before  her  prow,  the  liquid  minor, — 
Glass  of  the  wild-duck  and  the  sky,-- 

Broaks  into  ripples,  and  in  terror 
Foams  as  the  spoiler  hurries  by ! 

On  either  hsnd  the  trees  receding. 
Seem  moving  quickly  up  the  stream, 

And  hill  and  dale  and  field  succeeding. 
Pass  by,  Kke  pictures  in  a  dream ! 

The  river  too,  the  noble  river. 
Like  some  bright  serpent,  winds  along ; 

And  never  was  a  lovelier,  never. 
Renowned  by  bard  in  olden  song ! 

Ah,  had  the  daya  of  Nymph  and  Naiad,— 
Sweet  creaturea  of  the  Grecian  droam  !— 

Not  vanished  Uke  the  fabled  Pleiad, 
What  forms  would  haunt  this  sylvan  stream ! 

Then  oft  at  noon,  wild  song  and  laughter 
Would  ring  from  out  her  beechen  creeks, 

And  merry  shouts  come  pealing  after. 
Of  half  seen  spirits  at  their  freaks  ! 

But  now  alas,  aU*s  calm  and  quiet. 
Save  where  yon  Steamer  holds  her  way ; 

There  mirth  and  song  and  festive  riot 
Mingle  their  giddy  roundelay ! 

Lo !  from  her  deck,  her  painted  atieamer, 
Floau  forth  upon  the  freshning  breese ; 

And  wreaths  and  banners ! — ^you  would  deem  her 
Some  faiiy  barque  on  fairy  seas ! 

And  softly  too  l^what  sounds  of  pleasure 

Are  ringing  firom  her  peopled  side ! 
The  drum  and  flute,  with  gladsome  measure. 

And  violin,  are  all  allied ! 

Ak,  well  may  music's  bells  be  ringing. 
And  well  that  Boat  be  deck*d  in  state ; 

A  gallant  party  she  is  bringing 
To  celebrate  a  Nvptul  Fbte^ 

II. 

Change  we  the  scene ;  our  numben  change. 
And  view  a  picture  bright  and  strange. 
Within  that  Steamer's  halls  we  stand- 
How  fair  the  scene,  how  rich  and  grand ! 
Oh  ne'er  did  orient  palace  shine 
In  workmanship  more  near  divine ! — 
Rich  tapeatry  from  India's  loom, 
Purple  and  gold,  bedieck  the  room—  « 

Gay  curtains  shed  a  softened  gloom. 
That  gloom  which  swaya  and  wins  the  heart 
In  passion's  hour,  and  seems  a  part 
Almost,  of  that  deep  tenderness 
Which  only  loving  hearts  possess! 
Art's  richest  miimcles  are  here ; — 
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TrophiM  to  fame  and  memoiy  dear : 
IjO  !  from  yon  wall  a  Guido  shinM, — 
These  are  his  own  immortal  lines. 
liook  on  that  face !— -never  was  giTen 
To  earth  a  brow  more  lit  from  beaTen  !— 
So  high,  so  calm,  so  pure  and  sweet, 
We  almost  worship  at  her  feet, — 
Hairing,  with  deep  deyotion*s  breath. 
The  Virgin  Mother  of  oor  Faith ! 

But  turn  from  this  :  yon  sculptuxted  form 
Appears  with  life  instinct  and  warm  I— 
Ah,  *tis  a  model  of  that  Dream,— 
The  Warrior-Poets  sweetest  theme, — 
Who  well  its  peerless  grace  portrayed — 
"  The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed  !*' 
And  nuiny  a  bust  you  here  may  see 
Of  names  embslmed  in  history ; 
Behold  this  brow :  how  meekly  grand !— - 
He  was  the  Father  of  this  Land ! — 
And  oh,  till  fades  time's  latest  sun, 
Shall  live  the  name  of  Washinoton  ! 
And  when  the  last  faint  star  of  Eve 
Shall  o'er  our  Country's  relics  grieve, 
Some  lingering  bard  beneath  its  rays, 
Shall  still  his  matchless  merit  praise  !* 

III. 

Such  decorations  meet  the  eye. 

Where'er  it  turns  entranced  around ; 

But  oh,  a  double  witchery. 

The  senses,  bold  in  thraldom  bound  : 

For  lofty  mirrors,  ranged  between. 

Reduplicate  the  lovely  scene ! — 

Minors  as  bright  as  that  which  won 

The  gaze  of  Liriopd's  son,— ■ 

The  world's  most  famed  and  beauteous  one, — 

Showing  his  features  all  so  fair 

Until,  fond  youth,  he  perished  there  ! — 

Or  clear  as  that  calm  crystal  wave, 

Which  our  first  Mother's  heart  beguiled, 
As  back  her  charms  it  sweetly  gave. 

While,  o'er  her  shoulder,  Angels  smiled  !*- 
And  ever  since  that  witching  time,-* 
So,  cynic  bards  have  told  in  rhyme, — 
Her  daughters  all  have  loved  to  look 
On  parlor-glass,  or  mirroring  brook. 
And,  like  their  Mother,  blessed  the  view 
And  thought  that  they  saw  Angels  too ! 

These  lofly  mirrors  range  the  halls. 
And  hide  the  Cabin's  narrow  walls. 
So  that  its  bounds  no  more  appear 

The  limits  of  an  earthly  scene. 
But  some  gay  tent  spread  in  the  air, 

For  fairies  bright  to  revel  in*! 

IV. 

Such  is  the  scene :  but  who  are  these 
That  hold  their  festive  revelries? — 
Behold,  slow  winding  through  the  room, 
To  merry  fife  and  sterner  drum, 
What  crowds  in  gay  procession  come  1 
First,  gorgeous  banners  meet  the  sight, 
Half-flashing  in  the  softened  light ! 
Now  gallant  soldiers  make  their  way ; 
A  goodly  and  a  brave  array  ! — 
What  lofly  plumes  nod  on  the  eye ! — 
How  brightly  gleams  the  musketry ! — 

*  It  maybe  well  enough  to  remark  that  the  festivities  here 
recorded,  took  place  on  the  birth-day  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country. 


How  proudly  op  the  hall  they  march. 
Beneath  iu  decorated  arch  !— 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  on  they  come. 
While  quicker  rolls  the  rsttlting  drum  I— 
Whoever  saw  a  nobler  band  ?— 
The  soldiers  of  their  native  land*— 
And  though  no  foeman's  summons  rade 
Hath  called  them  now  to  fields  of  blood, 
To  hasten,  as  their  father's  ent 
Upon  the  invading  Britons  burst,— 

And  though  in  only  sportive  part. 
To  hail  a  Brother's  nuptial  day,— 

A  Brother  dear  to  every  heart,— 
Their  lengthning  lines  they  now  display, 
Yet  who  can  look  (m  their  array, 
Nor  feel  his  pulses  quicker  play, 
Nor  feel  his  country's  rights  alway. 
Shall  safe  from  foreign  rapine  stay, 
While  shielded  by  her  forest  men, 
Each  one  a  Soldier-Citisen ! 
And  now  within  the  hall  they  stand, 
Their  lines  arrayed  on  either  hand ; 
Silent  is  music's  swelling  sound; 
Not  stiller  stand  the  statues  round ! 

V. 

But  lo !  what  brilliant  visions  eoBe, 
Beneath  the  portala  of  the  room ! 

Glows  not  the  air  with  added  light !— 
Do  not  the  mirrors  brighter  blase  ?— 

1st  not  some  magic  wins  the  sigbt?— 
Have  kindlier  planets  lent  their  rays  ?— 
Look  where  they  come ! — ah  no,  'tis  real 
No  vision  from  the  realm  ideal  !— 
These  are  the  nwidens  of  our  land,— 

Oh  lovelier  creatures  never  shone  oa  earth  !- 
Sweet  Alabama's  daughter's,  bland 

And  fair,  as  the  fair  clime  that  gave  them  birtk  I 

VL 

Our  Southern  women !— Yon  may  talk 

Of  Saxon  beauties  by  the  score, 
Their  sculptured  forms,  their  queenly  walk, 

Their  charms  renowned  on  every  abort ; 
Of  famed  Italia's  glowing  daugfaten. 

Voluptuous  as  their  country's  fruits, 
Their  eyes  as  soft  as  shadowed  wateia, 

Their  songs  as  sweet  as  Angels'  fiates; 
Of  Grecian  Maidens  fair  as  those 

By  old  Anacreon's  numbers  sung; 
Of  Haram  beauties  that  repose 

Like  pearls  in  some  dark  casket  fleag : 
Yet,  if  you  once  will  gaxe  with  me,— 

Your  bosom  tuned  for  beauty's  call,— 
Youll  own  that  though  divine  cftey  be. 

Our  Southern  women  beat  them  all ! 

VII. 

Now  winding  on,  the  maidens  cone, 
To  music's  most  eostatie  meesiue; 
Sweet  flowers  upon  their  forebesds  bkMn. 

Their  sofl  eyes  beam  with  plessuie! 
As  brightly  down  the  hall  they  move, 
Breathes  round  an  atmospheie  of  love; 
Each  soldier  dofl^s  his  martial  plume, 
And  Valor  honors  Beauty's  hkxw! 
On  stUl  they  come,  and  still  they  glance 
Like  trooping  angels  in  a  prophet's  trance! 
But  hark,  a  softer  strain  is  heard  ! 
Is  that  the  warbling  of  a  lurd  ?—  ^ 

A  s  wseter  voice  wts  ne'er  hf  wwc  itimd 
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1.   • 

Strew  your  flower*,  bliuhing  flowerSy 

Strew  them  at  their  feet. 
Strew  joar  flower*,  in  rosy  showersy 

Offerings  bright  and  sweet ! 

2. 
Wave  your  banners,  gorgeous  banners, 

Ware  them  in  their  pride. 
The  bride  now  comes,  the  beauteous  bride. 

With  the  bridegroom  at  her  side ! 

3. 
Last  eye  beheld  their  nuptials  sweet, 

Last  ere  they  formed  the  tie  divine. 
And  now  with  smiling  friends  they  meet. 

In  festire  mood  round  pleasure's  shrine ! 

4. 
Then  strew  your  flowers,  your  banners  wave, 

And  hail  them  as  they  come,   ' 
Oh,  may  their  skies  be  ever  bright 

And  joy  around  them  bloom. 

VIIL 

Through  the  portals  now  they  enter, 

Love's  selected,  favored  pair ; 
la  the  bride  aU  beauties  centre, 

Fairest  of  the  many  fJur ! 
0*er  her  brow  what  blushes  speeding. 

Whisper  more  than  words  can  tell. 
Of  the  troth  and  joy  exceeding, 

Thai  in  her  lovely  bosom  dwell ! 
A  young  and  fair  and  sinless  creature. 

Whose  life  has  been  all  tinct  with  love, 
Peerless  in  form,  radiant  in  feature, — 

Fair  as  Dian's  snowy  dove ! 
Ever  mid  bright  flowers  straying, 

Hss  her  pathway  hither  been, 
Blossoms  and  birds  around  her  playing, — 

Angel-guarded  from  all  sin ! — 
Now  in  all  her  youthful  dreaming, — 

Like  a  young  moon  in  the  sky. 
On  love's  heaven  softly  beaming, — 

Hath  she  pledged  her  faith  for  aye ! 
Oh,  thia  world  has  many  pleasures. 

Kindly  showered  from  above. 
But  of  all  its  Eden  treasures, 

None  so  sweet  as  plighted  lore ! 

iX. 

And  who  is  he,  the  favored  one, 
That  thos  this  ^uteous  bride  has  won  T— 
See  him  proudly  by  her  standing. 
Form  erect,  and  brow  commanding. 
Oh,  what  hope,  what  peerless  bliss! 
What  dreams  of  heaven,  now  are  his ! 
Msny  a  wreath  has  crowned  his  brow, 
A  dearer  one  is  on  it  now ! — 
For  what  is  wealth,  or  what  is  fame, 
Or  what  Ambition's  laurelled  name, — 
Althou^  their  songs  may  fire  the  breast. 
With  a  dreaming  and  unrest, 
That  will  not, — cannot,  be  supprest! 
Without  Love,  man's  earliest  thrall, — 
The  Eve  that  never  knew  a  fall  !— 
The  Nymph  that  dwells  from  courts  apart» 
Yet  soothes  the  Numa  of  the  heart! 
That  love  is  his :  and  proudly  now 
Its  radiance  decks  his  manly  biow. 
It  well  befits  him  too,  for  be 
Has  won  the  trophy  worthily ! 
Oh,  if  the  precious  boon  of  woman's  love. 
The  star  for  which  we  yearn  through  life, 


The  leaf  brought  by  the  aik-retuming  dove. 

The  rainbow  o'er  a  world  of  strife,-^ 
Fitly  belongs  to  any,  'tis  to  such. 
As  feel  most  deep  the  magic  of  her  touch, — 
Tis  to  those  souls,  where  Genius — spark  of  heaven — 
Shines  with  the  gloiy  of  its  native  levin ! 

X. 

And  such  the  bridegroom:  though  the  leaves 

Of  youth  have  scarcely  lost  their  dew. 
Yet  that  pure  light,  which  fame  achieves, 

Is  brightening  now  their  fading  hue  : 
For  he  in  learning's  paths  hath  trode. 
Hath  plucked  the  flowers  along  her  road. 
Hath  twined  her  garlands  round  his  name. 
And  proudly  won  a  poet's  fame ! — 
And  she  now  blushing  by  his  side. 
Is,— sweetest  name  on  Earth ! — ^a  Poet's  Bride ! 

XL 
Oh,  hsd  the  bard,  who  faintly  sings 

These  gladsome  nuptials  now. 
But  half  the  music  on  his  strings. 

But  half  the  wild  poetic  glow. 
That  unto  Stl van's  muse  belongs. 

He'd  wake  a  glad,  melliferous  strain, — 
The  sweetest  of  our  Southern  songs, — 

In  honor  of  the  wedded  twain ! — 
For  oh,  when  Beauty,  Genius  weds. 
The  fairest  flowers  should  deck  their  heads, 
The  brightest  buds  of  song  should  twine 
A  garland  for  the  bridal  shrine, 
And  music  pour  its  sweetest  tide. 
In  tribute  to  a  Poet's  Bride ! 

xn. 

A  Post's  Bride  !— what  visions  come. 
Like  bright  birds  soaring*  at  the  word. 

What  pictures  light  my  lonely  room, 
From  the  long  past,  by  memory  stirred ! — 

They  come,  they  come,  and  now  they  pass. 

Like  shadows  over  old  Agrippa's  glass ! — 

Lo !  standing  'neath  Italian  skies, 

I  see  a  laurelled  bard  arise ! 

Tis  he,  whose  songs,  all  songs  above. 

Have  hymned  the  gentle  powers  of  lore. 

Beside  him  leans  a  youthful  form 

With  all  love's  sweet  perfections  warm  f 

Around  his  neck  her  bright  arms  wreathing. 

What  whispers  in  his  ear  are  breathing ! 

She  smiles,  and,  kindling  at  the  smile. 

He  wakes  his  minstrelsy  the  while ! 

Oh,  all  his  songs  are  dear  to  fame, 

And  Laura  lives  with  Pktb arch's  name  !* 

Another  scene — Broad  halls  are  shining, 
Filled  with  fashion's  sparkling  throng  ; 

Bridal  garlands  they  are  twining 
For  a  favored  son  of  song ! — 

And  beside  him,  leaning,  trembling, 

In  her  grace  a  fawn  resembling. 
Is  the  gentle  one  that  long 

Hath  held  hia  heart  in  homage  bound ! 

Now  his  wishes  she  has  crowned. 

And  the  sweetest  boon  of  heaven. 

To  Erin's  Patriot-Minstrel,  given ! 

•  In  this,  as  in  two  of  the  succeeding  instances,  so  much 
regard  is  not  had  to  those  who  were  anited  in  *  the  holy 
estate  of  matrimony,'  as  to  those  who  were  indissolubly  as- 
sociated in  poetic  interest,— who  were  wedded  in  soul  and 
feeling,  as  in  fame. 
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But  the  visioiia  qQiektr 

Over  memory's  wisard  glass ! 

Now,  mid  Scotia's  hills  and  dells, 

BiTRMs  with  HxoBLAND  Ummy  dwoUs ! 

Now,  'neatb  Gallia's  sunset  glow, 

Julia  wandeis  with  Roussbau  ! 

Lo!  along  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

Rore  a  happy  pair  indeed ! 

Shall  her  worth  be  e'er  forgot, 

The  lovely  bride  of  Waltbb  Scott? 

Darker  visions  gloom  slong, 

But  they  shall  not  shade  our  song. 

These  are  pictures  of  that  bliss 

Which  brightens  life's  dull  wilderness : 

Oh,  long  may  such  glad  visions  beam 

Over  earth's  perturbed  streaqi, 

As  the  silver  stare  that  light 

The  darkness  of  a  winter's  night ! 

XIII. 
But  we've  wandered  from  our  theme  away  ; 

Let  us  seek  the  scene  sgain. 
Where  the  gathered  Brave  and  Beauteous  pay 

Honoitf  to  the  bridal  twain. 
Now  the  merry  tamborine, 
Now  the  giddy  riolin. 
Now  the  trump  and  drum  are  blent 
With  many  a  festive  instrument ! 
And,  in  crowds  that  gaily  glance, 
Onward  speeds  the  circling  dance ! 

See  with  gay  and  graceful  cbann 
Beauty  leans  on  Valor's  arm. 
Listening  to  the  whispered  words 
That  thrill  her  spirit's  music  chords ! 
Oh,  her  heart  is  Uke  a  haip 

Where  the  hand  of  love  might  play ! 
Were  it  ever  thus  in  tune. 

It  would  pour  sweet  songs  alway  1 
Now  as  circling  round  they  go, 
Floating  on  with  music's  flow. 
On  her  fond,  uplifted  face, 
Olows  not  the  famed  Madonna's  grace  T 
And  the  youth  beside  her  moving, 
Whither  are  his  risions  roving?— 
He  is  gaaing  in  her  eyes, 

Far  down  in  their  fountains  deep, — 
Blue  and  bright  as  Autumn  skies, — 

Where  the  nestling  Cupids  sleep ! 
Ah,  bold  gaser,  heed  thee  well  !— 
That  is  woman's  chiefest  spell ! 
Heed!— or  she  will  bind  thy  heart, 
As  Cleopatra,  by  her  art, 
The  Roman  chief,  though  stem  and  brave, 
Brought  to  her  feet,  a  very  slave  !— 
On  with  the  dsaoe,— nor  gase  too  fongi— 
That  strain  is  Hope's  delusive  song ! 

XIV. 

The  danc^  goes  on :  to  merry  noeasure. 
Light  hearts  speed  the  houra  of  pleasure, 
Oh,  how  many  shapes  are  here. 
That  shine  in  beauty's  loftiest  sphere  !— 
And  what  charms  of  form  and  mien 
Shed  their  witchery  o'er  the  scene  !— 
Never  have  mine  eyes  beheld 
A  scene  of  Uiss  that,  this,  excelled ! 

XV. 

I  do  remember  me  that  once. 

In  Venice  on  a  night  in  June, 
I  mingled  in  the  whirling  danee 

Within  a  proudly-deoked  salooiL 


Its  sculptured  walls  were  famed  in  stery  *, 

Around  me  wandered  forms  as  brigjbt 
As  Raphael's  pencil  wed  to  glorj,— 

Embodimento  of  roey  light! 
The  scene  was  witchery ! — and  yet 

My  heart,  in  sadness,  turned  away ; 
It  could  not,  in  that  trance,  forget 

Bright  forms  beyond  the  western  sea ! 
Those  forms  are  wandering  round  me  aow, 

Are  mingling  in  a  sweeter  dance ; 
Kindness  is  writ  on  every  brow ; 

Ah,  is  not  this  a  deeper  tianoe! 

XVI. 
But  soft  I—amid  the  sparkling  trais, 
Where  youth  and  grace  and  beauty  reiga, 
Who  is  she  that  meets  the  sight. 
Like  a  "  Phantom  of  Delightf* 
Though  the  forms  around  are  fair, 
None  with  her  can  half  compare ; 
The  highest  planet  in  the  sky, 
The  lodestar  of  each  wondering  eye. 

xvn. 

Sweet  lady  fair !— I  need  not  tell 
Thy  gentle  name :  I  own  thy  spell ! 
Thit>ughottt  that  glad  and  festal  day, 
Votive  bomiige  did  I  pay. 
I  stood  beside  thee  in  the  dance ; 
I  watched  ihy  blue-eye's  cv'ry  glance ; 
I  saw  thy  form  glide  graceful  on. 
As  o'er  the  wave,  Caystei*8  swan ; 
I  listened  to  thy  playful  words. 
Sweet  ss  the  music  of  young  birds  f 
And,  as  I  gased,  I  felt  my  heart. 
That  long  in  joy  had  known  no  part,— 
Around  whose  feelings  time  had  thrown 
A  coldness  Uke  the  winter  stone,— 
Melt  into  Uiss  beneath  thy  smile. 
And  gush  with  joy  and  fove  the  while,- 
As  from  the  rock  the  fountains  broke 
Beneath  the  words  the  Prophet  spoke  !— 
And  when  the  giddy  dance  wss  done. 

We  wandered  on  the  Steamer's  deek, 
And  there,  beneath  the  setting  sun. 
While  ^wed  the  west  with  sheett  of  fc»» 
And  from  the  shore  the  soft  wind  caaie. 
Lifting  the  curls  upon  thy  neck, 
I  strove  in  Tain  my  love  to  speak  !— 
Ah,  little  deem'dst  thou  st  thst  boor, 
What  feelings  in  my  breast  had  power  !- 
Could  I  have  coined  diem  into  aongi 
Some  strain,  like  this,  hsd  swept  aloBg : 

XVIII. 
LOVE'S  METAPHORS. 
Thouartastar,  lady,  thou  arte  <arl  ^ 
Gleaming  in  beauty  and  light  fiom  afti- 
Heaven's  own  lustre  shines  in  thy  fcee, 
And  shrines  thee  in  parity,  viitne  sad  giaet : 

And  many  a  heart,  and  many  a  kase. 

Lady,  are  bowing  unto  thee ! 
They  thiob,  they  beat,  they  sigh,  they  y«Mn»  ^ 
For  one  glance  of  those  eyes  on  them  10  »«n^ 

Those  eyea,-thoee  eyes,-those  ittny  ey«» 

Cynosures  worshipped  by  wesk  «»  "J" 
As  Chaldean  shepherds  woishipped, «  •», 
The  stars  they  deemed  Gods,  snd  died  »  Wrtfl  • 
Though  m»ay  they  a»,  who  thus  »-«^««^*^j 
And  would  win  thee,  then  slsr,  fcositby"*  ^ 

Yet  none  of  them  tove  thee  half  10  «r»^ 

As  the  humble  baid  whB  BOW  "■!«*  ""^ 
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Then  deign,  ob  deij^n',  on  my  palh  to  shine, 

Bright  star  of  my  worship !— blest,  pure  snd  dinne  I 

ThoQ  art  1  rose,  lady,  thod  art  a  rose  I 
Fragrant  and  lovely  as  any  that  grows ! — 
Thoogh  many  a  rival  is  round  thee  seen. 
None,  there  are  none,  like  the  gar<len's  queen  I 
The  lily  is  fair,  but  her  cheek  is  pale, 
And  she  looks  the  maid  of  some  loveborn  t&Ie ; 
The  violet*s  sweet,  and  the  marigold, — 
By  none  but  the  rose  can  thy  lips  be  told  I 
Those  lips, — those  lips, — those  rosy  lips ! 
Flowers,  where  the  honey-bee  faints  as  he  sips ! 
Ah,  how  many  a  lover  would  die  if  he  might 
But  press,  for  one  second,  those  lips  of  light  7 — 
Or  h<!ar  them  in  kindnfess  fragrantly  breathe 
The  thoughts  which  he  pVays,  nia^  c1uste>  beneath ! 
Oh,  yes  such  there  are,  but  none  love  so  trtie 
As  the  humble  bard  who  now  singetb  for  you  i — 
Then  deign,  oh  deign  on  my  path  to  beam, 
Sweet  rose  of  my  heart ! — hope^s  embryon  dream ! 

Thou  art  a  lute,  lady,  thou  art  a  lute  I 
Wfioae  stvsin  of  melody  never  is  mutc^  t 
Never,  oh  never  did  minstrel  repeat 
His  song  of  love  in  music  more  sweet. 
Nor  angel  breathe  kts  favorite  hymn. 
With  sweeter  tones  'mid  the  seraphim. 
Than  those  that  enrapturing  doat  'round  thy  way. 
When  thy  heart  and  voice  unite  in  some  Isy ! — 
That  voice, — that  voice, — that  lute-like  voice  t — 
Whose  gentlest  thrill  mskes  the  hearer  rejoice ! 
How  many  have  hung  entranced  to  hear 
Its  swan-like  mellifluence  fall  on  the  ear  I — 
And  bow  many,  now  bowing  around  thee,  deem 
That  thou  art  all  music, — Saint  Cecilia's  dream  I 
Though  many  there  be,  none  love  thee  so  true 
As  the  humble  bard  wiio  now  singeth  for  you  1 
Then  deign,  oh  deign,  to  slied,  o'er  his  woes, 
Thy  light,  music,  ancl  fragrance,— star,  lute,  and  rose. 

XIX. 

Our  gallani  Steamer  now  had  reachedf 

The  limits  of  her  western  way. 
And  proudly  paused  avvhile  to  view 

Th«  glorious  scene  that  round  us  Isy  I 
Stained  by  the  colors  of  the  sunset  sky, 
A  road  of  gold,  the  river  rippled  by ; 
Far  an  the  eye  could  reach,  it  gleamed  away. 
Beneath  the  flashes  of  the  dying  day } 
While,  in  the  distance,  like  some  Indian's  boat. 
Dim  hurrying  shadov»s  o'er  th6  surface  float ; 
Until,  far  reaching  neath  the  sunset's  pyre. 
The  flashing  waters  seeita  to  melt  in  foe ! — 

Oh,  what  a  bright  emblasonry, 

That  evening,  robed  the  Western  sky  ! — 

Though  ever  in  our  gorgeous  clime. 

It  is  a  most  impassioned  time, 

And  nobler  psgeants  meet  the  eye. 

Than  ever  biased  in  Italy,— 

Flinging  Apollo's  parting  raya 

Above  his  earlier  dwelling-place, 

Aa  though  the  God  still  loved  to  view 

The  shrines  which  once,  his  worship  knew !— '' 

Or  ever  flashed  o'er  Sunias*  steep; 

Turning  to  gold  the  iEgean  deep,-^ 

As  on  that  eve,  when  through  her  isletf 

Ulyeses  fled  Calypso's  wiles,— 

And  sky  and  wave  and  ialand  bower 

Partook  the  passton  of  the  hour ! — 

Yet  never  was  a  lovelier  eren 

To  laptvnd  eyes,  in  vORty,  gjlvair,' 


Beneath  our  soft,  our  Southern  heaven  I 
Where,  proudly  down,  his  journey  dotae, 
Had  sunk  in  pomp,  the  imperial  sua. 
An  armament  of  clouds  was  seen. 
With  every  gorgeous  coloir,  sheen; 
And  now,  above  bis  kindling  nys. 
Their  h6st  is  all  oiie  mighty  blaae. 
And,  like  a  city  wrapt  in  fire. 
With  wreathes  of  flame  round  every  spire,' 
It  glows  l)efore  the  gazer's  eye, — 
The  biasing  Moscow  of  the  sky  I 

Ix. 

How  lovely  too,  the  scene  around  t—- 

'Tis  rich  traditionary  ground. 

Yon  lieetling  cliff*,  so  nigged,  ifeep. 

The  Natives  called  Thi  Lotus'  Lbap. 

So  high  its  top  you  scarcely  now 

Can  mark  the  Cedars  ort  its  brow ; 

And  the  small  streams,  that,  from  it,  eooM,' 

Are  midway  lost  in  rain  and  foam! — 

And  yet  in  olden  times, — they  ssy,— • 

A  chieftain,  from  his  foes,  one  day. 

In  triumph  bore  his  bride  away : 

A  hundred  warriors  quick  pursued,— 

A  hundred  warriors  bent  on  blood  !«> 

They  track  him  through  the  devious  wood. 

At  every  turn  they  hem  his  path, — 

Shouting  with  dread,  relentless,  wrath  !— 

On  I  fearless  Rover  of  the  wild, — 

On !  with  rhy  foeman's  treasured  child. 

Though  ever  swiftest  in  the  chsse, 

'Tis  now  a  fiercer,  deadlier  race. 

On  I  with  thy  bride,  nor  pause  for  breath. 

Thy  only  chance,  escupe,  or  death ! 

At  length,  in  safety,  with  his  bride. 

He  gains  the  river's  anxious  side  ; 

But  what  a  deadlier  doom  is  this  I — 

They  stand  upon  the  precipice  t 

Upon  its  dizzy  verge  they  stand, — 

Their  coming  foes  on  every  hand  I 

One  moment  now  they  pause  to  hear,— 

The  vengeful  warhoop  echoes  near ! 

There's  no  escspe  I— Shall  that  fair  child, 

By  heartless  fury  be  defiled  ? 

Shall  that  young  warrior,  for  her  sake. 

Die  by  the  faggot  and  the  stake  ? — 

There's  no  escape !    Yes,  heavens ! — they  leap 

From  oflf  the  summit  of  the  steep  1 

Pale  gazer  on  yon  lof>y  cliff. 
Tell  me  the  fate  of  that  bold  chief! 
Think  you,  that  leap,  he  could  survive. 
And  with  the  waves  successful  strive  t — 
Ah,  yes  in  safety  o'er  the  tide. 
He  proudly  bore  hia  hard- won'  bride  I — 
And  tong  his  deeds  shall  live  in  fame, 
For  TusciLOOBA  was  that  warrior's  name ! 

XXI. 

Bui  now  the  scenes  around  grow  dimmer : 

The  cliff'  and  sunset  fade  away : 
Soft  through  the  skies  the  cold  stars  glimmtr: 

The  young  moon  sheds  her  twilight  ray. 
Up  with  the  stesm ! — our  gsllant  vessel 

Too  long  hath  lingered  on  her  way, — 
Yet,  ere  we  leave,  one  parting  volley 

The  soldiers  to  their  memories  pay, — 
Whose  names  have  shed  a  bslo  round  the  scene,—- 
The  chief  o^  this  broad  realm,  and  his  wild  forest-queen  I 

Hark,  from  the  cliff*,  what  echoes  thunder ! 
The  opposing  banks  ivply  hi  wonder: 
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The  wild  de«r  atutled  from  his  sleep. 

Dishes  along  the  lofty  steep : 

The  eagle  screaasing  soars  anmnd. 

Seared  by  the  rode,  noweloome  sooDd. 

Such  soonds  those  hills  have  nerer  heaid, — 

By  such  their  quietude  been  stirred, — 

Since  famed  Dl  SoTO,  that  wild  Spanish  rover, 

With  his  fierce  band,  this  gentle  stream  crossed  over ! 

XXII. 

Now,  up  the  stream,  onr  graeeful  steamer 

Speeds  like  a  breathing  thing  along, — 
While,  in  her  cabin,  many  a  dreamer 

Listens  to  Beaoty*s  witching  song ! 
In  feftire  mirth,  duice  on  the  hours,—* 

All  hearts  are  wreathed  with  hope  and  bliss ; 
And  some, — the  sterner  sex, — in  showers,— 

Partook  the  goblet's  beaded  kiss  I 
Ah,  bright  Champaonb  1 — the  goldmi  nectar. 

The  elixir  fit  for  realms  divine  I — 
Not  Heb6,  in  her  dalliance,  decked  her 

Gobleto,  with  brighter  waves  than  thine ! 
'Tis  said, — and  I  believe  the  story, — 

That  Bacchus,  when  be  rose  from  earth. 
Left,  as  memento  of  his  glory, 

Thy  rrcip^t — sweet  source  of  mirth  1 
Ah,  long  may  thy  glad  vintage  brighten,— 

Impulse  q(  pleasure  and  of  song  1 
All  sorrows  of  the  heart  to  lighten,— 

Thy  glorious  waters  sparkle  long  I 
And  oh,  should  wrinkled  care  o*ertake  me, 

My  purse  give  out, — my  lady  love, — 
As  women  will  I— coldly  forsake  me, — 

No  flowen  around,  no  atar  above ; 
Oh,  then,  my  friend, — if  I  may  ask  it, — 

For  doubtful  tis  if  mm  remain, — 
Bend  me  in  love— a  half-a*basket 

Of  LiUery's  best  star-champagne  t 

XXIII. 

In  mirth,  we  said,  flew  on  the  hours, — 
In  mirth  and  song  in  Beauty's  bowers, — 
If  bowers  the  dreaming  Muse  may  call 
That  Steamer's  decorated  halll— 
But  ah,  the  bard  cannot  rehearse 
Those  mysteries  in  his  fading  verse  : 
How  many  hearts,  that  night,  were  won, 
Or,  sadder  fate,  were  **  quite  undone  !** 
These  sacred  incidents,  alone 
To  such  as  felt  them,  can  he  known  I 
The  whispered  speech,  the  smothered  sigh. 
The  tear-gem  in  the  drooping  eye. 
The  blushes  o'er  the  bended  neck, 
The  vows  upon  the  strolling  deck. 
The  frowns  upon  the  Moon,  whose  light, 
By  lovers  loved,  was  all  too  bright 
For  some  that  strolled  that  festal  night, 
Must  all  in  secret  live  or  die, 
tJnechoed  by  our  minstrelsy  I 
Suffice  it  now  in  song  to  tell, — 
The  last  notes  of  the  sinking  shell,— 
That  ^  all  went  merry  as  a  marrUd  htJUr 
And  when  at  length  our  gallant  barque 

Had  gained  her  anchorage  in  the  port, 
And,  slowly  strolling  through  the  dark. 

The  scattered  wanderers  home  resort,— 
All  hearts  were  brimmed  with  happiness, 
In  memory  of  the  recent  bliss. 
And  all  with  feeling's  deepest  swell, 
Breathed  forth.— or  ahmddhmmbnoikid,  this  fond 


FAREWELL: 

1. 

Farewell !  to  the  Barque,  that  has  borne  us  Unfay, 

In  gladness  over  the  rolling  wave ; 
Oh,  long,  on  the  stream,  may  her  bright  pesnons  pUj, 

Endeared  to  the  hearts  of  the  Fair  and  BrtTeT 
And  back  when  we  turn  from  the  shadows  of  tine. 
To  gase  cm  the  stars  that  brightened  yoalk't  ikj, 
The  hours  we  past. 
In  her  bosom,  will  last, — 
The  brightest  and  best,  on  the  age-faded  eye ! 

2. 
Farewell !  to  the  Bride ! — who,  in  life's  iwy  hoar, 

Hath  launched  her  frail  ahallop  upon  the  biosdiet; 
With  innocence,  heauty  and  love  for  her  dower 

And  visions  as  brilliant  as  dream- poesy! 
May  prospering  brecxes,  aye,  fill  her  fair  nib, 
And  no  ahadows  her  blue  aky  ever  o'erwkelB, 
But  brightly  her  boat 
O'er  the  deep  waters  float, 
With  Hope  at  the  prow,  and  Love  at  the  kdn! 

Farewell  to  the  Bridegroom  I— 4he  booorei  Ibt  Unt!-- 

His  sky  is  now  lit  bj  life's  loveliest  star!— 
Oh,  long  bs  his  heart  with  sacb  pleasorct  poeiew'd^ 

And  never  be  shadowed  by  sorrow  or  care!— 
His  harp  that,  in  sweetneaa,  oft  trembled  with  lOBf, 
Oh,  soon  gush  iu  fomt  with  a  lovelier  stiain  \ 
And  ever  its  strings,— 
As  the  dying  swan  sings,— 
Four  the  iMdMt  of  music  while  life  sbiO  iCMii ! 

4. 
Favewell  unto  all,  who  have  wandered  to^!— 
The  brave  and  the  lovely,  the  dull  and  the  glid, 
The  hearts  that  were  swimming  with  vitioss  til  piji- 

The  heads  that  werw  swimming  with  wto  (%&«'*>'/ 
To  each  and  to  all,  a  happy  good-night  !— 
The  hour  is  growing,  fbr  song,  rather  late: 
But,  now  as  we  part. 
Oh,  long,  in  each  heart, 
The  memory  live  of  the  Nuptul  Fm! 


ON  NEWSPAPER& 

**  Est  naturm  hominun  novitsiis  avida."— . 

As  a  distingaiahingr  trait  between  the  present  ige 
aod  post  years,  we  can  find  none  more  mailed,  tbu 
the  increased  namber  of  newspspere.  We  bve 
so  many  now,  and  they  have  become  sncfc  »  ^ 
cnstomed  and  daily  comfort  and  convenieiice,  iW 
considering  their  abeence  in  former  timet,  «e  «* 
most  wonder  how  they  oontinoed  to  <io  witboai 
them  :  or  at  least,  it  ^>pears  strange  that  they  <i«l 
not  come  into  general  nse  at  an  etxlier  period- 
There  are  few  mdiTidaals  now-a-daye,  who  oa 
resist  the  fascinations  of  this  sort  of  readingt  ^- 
ever  ayerse  they  may  be  to  reading  in  g««*jj 
And  newspapers,  on  this  aeeonnt,  serre  »  nw" 
purpose ;  for  they  lead  persons  to  read,  who  per- 
haps, but  for  them,  woold  never  doeo  at  all  ■«* 
of  us  have,  in  the  circle  of  onr  acquaintance,  bo^ 
of  such  a  class.  A  taste  for  reading  majttob* 
oftentimes  created.    To  tene  iiieh  a  yoft^  ** 
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this,  they  are  more  admirably  salted,  dian  any 
other  kind  of  pablication ;  for  by  reason  of  their 
conTenient  form,  they  can  be  carried  everywhere, 
in  situations  where  there  would  be  little  else  to  oc- 
cupy the  mind,  and  where  a  book  would  be  incon- 
▼enient  and  troablesome  :  a  book  we  are  anxious 
not  to  lose,  in  travelling  for  instance,  but  a  news- 
paper once  read,  nobody  cares  about ;  and  even  if 
it  were  otherwise,  it  could  be  easily  stowed  away. 
On  aecoant  too  of  the  gfreat  variety  of  their  con- 
tents, they  offer  something  interesting  to  persons 
of  every  turn  of  mind,  and  every  sort  of  pursuit* 
By  reason  of  this  same  variety,  they  have  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  use  to  readers  generally,  and  pwr- 
ticnlarly  to  students  of  one  subject ;  and  perhaps 
the  preponderance  of  errors  in  the  minds  of  scho- 
lars of  former  times,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
sent, may  be^  in  some  measure,  traced  to  their 
want.  The  cause  and  effect  to  which  I  allude,  are 
the  following : — by  fixing  our  attention  too  much 
upon  one  particular  subject,  we  are  apt  to  observe 
its  presence  where  many  see  it  not ;  and  we  are 
apt  to  imagine  its  sway  and  influence  in  the  world, 
to  be  far  more  extensive  than  they  really  are :  and 
this  will  not  only  cause  us  to  undervalue  other 
things,  but  will  tend  to  lead  into  strange  errors, 
by  the  want  of  that  correction  to  the  imagination, 
which'  a  knowledge  of  not  only  analogous,  but  also 
of  things  not  directly  connected  with  it,  frequently 
gives.  The  eye  is  fixed  with  such  intensity  on 
one  particular  object,  that  other  things,  though 
within  the  sphere  of  vision,  are  not  perceived  : 
many  a  life  within  the  walls  of  European  univer- 
sities, has  thus  been  passed  in  cloud-land.  News- 
papers, by  perpetually  showing  to  such  persons, 
that  in  the  great  world  around  them,  there  are 
many  other  things  occupying  an  important  place, 
besides  their  favorite  pursuit,  tend  at  least  to  coun- 
teract visionary  ideas,  founded  upon  such  a  basis. 
I  confess  that  there  are  many  strange  errors  in  the 
world  still ;  but  generally  they  are  different  from 
those  to  which  I  allude. 

The  pleasure  they  afford  Is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent— all  persons  delight  in  news  of  one  sort  or 
another,  and  to  many  persons  not  actively  engaged, 
it  furnishes  a  subject  of  thought  and  attention, 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  find ;  it  is 
from  this  principle  that  all  the  evils  of  gossipping 
and  scandal-love  spring;  and  newspapers  furnish 
food  for  this  feeling,  and  far  more  wholesome  food, 
than  gossipping— but  of  this  more  anon.  What  a 
pleasing  expectation  is  every  day,  or  day  or  two,  oc- 
curring to  those  who  take  a  paper ;  the  expectation 
of  the  messenger  sent  for  it ;  and  then  the  moment 
of  opening  it,  is  free  from  all  care.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  one  ever  opened  a  newspaper  without 
disappointment  in  its  contents ;  but  this  only  fol- 
lov^  the  general  rule  applying  to  most  hopes  and 
wishes ;  for  how  seldom  does  the  object,  when  ob- 
imined,  give  the  pleasare  which  we  anticipated  from 


it ;  and  indeed,  most  of  Life's  pleasures  consist  in 
this  very  expectation,  rather  than  in  the  fruition.  In 
their  style,  taken  generally,  there  is  much  unifor- 
mity, which  is  remarkable,  considering  the  various 
kinds  aad  degrees  of  talent,  which  their  different 
editors  must  possess :  this  shows  the  influence  of 
habit  and  example.  The  style  of  most  of  their 
direct  editorials,  to  my  mind,  resembles  very  much 
that  tone  of  half  badinage,  half  earnest,  in  which 
Washington  Irving's  works  are  written;  and  his 
writings  have,  in  some  measure,  contributed  to  the 
general  adoption  of  this  manner ;  and  they  may 
owe  some  portion  of  their  great  popularity  to  the 
same  source.  The  similar  effects  of  the  writings 
of  Boa  on  the  periodical  press  is  quite  evident : 
Indeed  writers  who  have  seen  much  of  mankind, 
who  understand  human  nature,  and  who  therefore, 
in  their  writings,  are  rather  practical ;  I  think,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  apt  to  assume  this  tone.  Another 
uniformity  which  they  possess,  is,  the  facility  of 
comprehension  which  they  impress  upon  all  sub- 
jects :  every  thing  however  abstruse  naturally,  is 
so  modified  in  their  all-changing  crucible,  that  it 
is  made  suitable  to  the  most  ordinary  comprehen- 
sion. It  is  on  account  of  this  facility  of  being  un- 
derstood, that  newspapers  are  the  best  kind  of 
reading  after  a  meal,  or  when  we  feel  little  inclined 
to  study :  most  of  those  accustomed  to  read  them 
can  recall  many  an  agreeable  hour  which  they 
have  thus  afforded.  By  requiring  no  study,  they 
impart  Information  to  many  individuals  who  would 
not  have  the  energy  or  the  mind  to  seek  it  in  other 
forms ;  they  are  thus  well  adapted  to  the  habits  of 
the  people  of  this  country ;  and  hence,  their  num- 
ber is  larger  here  than  elsewhere.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  those  who  love  reading,  have  not  time 
to  read  any  thing  requiring  much  application ;  and 
secondly,  we  cannot,  for  the  same  reason,  pursue 
with  ease  any  settled  course  of  study ;  but  are,  in 
general,  obliged  to  acquire  information  only  by 
desultory  reading,  such  as  is  furnished  by  news* 
papers. 

To  our  country  they  are  of  great  use,  as  regards 
its  size  and  political  state ;  for,  from  its  vast  ex- 
tent, were  it  not  for  newspapers,  before  the  news 
of  any  political  event  reached  one  portion  of  the 
Union,  it  would  be  quite  stale  in  another.  Now, 
since  the  people  rule  in  a  Democratic  country,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  their  opiaions  should  be  known ; 
and  at  present,  immediately  upon  the  occurrence 
of  such  an  event,  by  means  of  the  press,  it  is  sent 
to  every  part  of  the  Union  ;  and  through  the  press, 
which  as  to  politics,  In  this  respect,  is  but  the  peo- 
ple's voice,  the  sentiments  of  the  democracy  are  at 
once  given  upon  it ;  and  their  representatives  know 
exactly  in  what  manner  to  vote.  On  account  of 
their  constant  interchange  of  paragraphs,  they  fur- 
nish to  the  men  of  great  mind  throughout  the  coun- 
try, a  very  valuable  and  quick  mode  of  communi- 
cating their  thoughts  to  the  whole  nation,  so  soon 
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a  great  erevtt  occurs;  and  from  sach  a  combi- 
nation of  talent,  the  true  view  of  thinga  ia  mach 
more  likely  to  be  taken,  than  woijld  be  the  case  if 
facilities  of  this  kind  di4  not  exist.    This  is  also 
the  case  witb  wh^t  L9  said  in  legialatiTe  assemblies, 
through  the  reporters ;  and  although  oi)r  govern- 
mept  greatly  differs  from  the  ancient  little  Repub- 
lics, in  the  respect  that  we  perform  by  representsr 
tives,  what  the  people  were  then  accustomed  to  do 
personally :  still,  through  the  debates,  as  reported 
in  the  newspapers,  the  orators  yet  speak  (you  may 
almost  say,)  to  the  whole  population.    As  to  the 
trao^i^sion  of  news  and  moral  impressions  gene- 
rally, newspapers,  with  the  assistance  of  railroads 
aod  steamboats  almost  annihilate  distance ;  and  thus 
^s  the  "  go-a-bead*'  principle,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
ynited  States,  aided  very  much;  for  the  whole 
Union  mores  together.    May  we  not  also  attribute, 
in  a  great  degree,  to  these  three  things,  above  men- 
liooed  in  conjunction,  that  sameness  of  language, 
and  to  a  great  degree,  of  character,  perrading  our 
whole  countiy,  although   so   difieriog  in    many 
things,  as  climate,  &c.  ? — a  sameness  which  we 
can  find  in  no  other  country  of  such  extensile 
limits.     Newspapers  may  thus  do  more  than  we 
might  imagine,  in   binding  together  the  several 
parts  of  our  Union.    Nothing  keeps  op  with,  and 
poincid.es  so  much  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as 
newspapers;   and  the  next  age  to  get  the  best 
idea  of  the  present,  need  not  turn  to  histories,  but 
to  a  file  of  old  newspapers :  if  they  do  not  get  the 
facts  altogether  ungarbled,  nevertheless,  they  will 
get  the  tone,  the  under-current  of  feeling,  which 
is  essential  to  understauding  fully  any  history,  and 
whicl}  will  t«ach  far  more,  than  the  mere  detail  of 
lac^.     They  wpl  thus  f^rve,  in  the  f^tqre,  the 
|Mme  purpose,  as  respects  this  age,  as  the  Private 
Journals  of  the  last  several  centuries,  now  9erve 
^»  respects  those  times. 

Quite  remarkable  is  the  continual  habit  which 
th^y  ^ave,  of  quoting  every  piece  sceipingly  good, 
whether  prose  or  verse,  whatever  be  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  it :  for  instance,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  from  some  book  of  poems, 
lately  published,  there  will  be  an  extract  n^ide  by 
one  of  them,  which  will  be  copied  by  a  large  num- 
ber ;  then  it  will  lie  dormant  for  soipe  years ;  then, 
in  order  to  illustrate  something,  or  on  account  of 
its  striking  his  fancy,  or  from  some  other  reason, 
an  editor  yi^ill  come  out  with  it  again ;  and  imme- 
diately, as  many  of  his  brother-editors  will  follow 
suit,  as  if  the  piece  were  perfectly  new.  But  fre- 
quently in  old  newspapers,  we  may  pick  up  beau- 
tiful remarks,  both  prose  aqd  poetry,  which  have 
perhaps,  never  been  seen  elsewhere,  because  they 
have  never  been  copied  :  fpr  the  taste  of  the  edi- 
tors is  not  always  of  the  best  kind ;  ai)d  although 
highly  independent  in  some  things,  yet  here,  they 
are  quite  the  contrary,  and  often  seem  to  shrink 
from  publishing  an  article,  because  pf  its  i|ot 


coming  up  to  the  most  popolar  standards  of  criti- 
cism. Thus  for  instance,  because  critici  ban 
placed  their  seal  of  condemnation  apoa  aay  thing 
florid ;  however  beautiful  an  idea  may  be,  io  other 
respeetai  however  true  aod  noble,  the  newapapen 
will  rarely  venture  to  capj  it.  In  moit  thiogt 
falling  in  the  department  of  literature,  they  have  1 
peculiar  taste,  which  is  common  to  nearly  all  of 
them ;  and  the  habitual  reader,  when  any  tlusgoev 
comes  out  in  one  of  them,  as  for  initajiee,  of  the 
humorous,  can  almost  foretell  whether  it  will  be 
copied  or  not,  A^  a  sequence  of  what  I  bave  bor 
fore  remaxked,  as  to  the  simplicity  of  tbeli  coa- 
tents,  w^  might  presume  that  they  woald  lardy 
copy  the  re^ly  abstruse ;  aod  such  is  in  &ct,  the 
case :  but  they  seem  to  relish  very  mocb  the  ia- 
sertion  of  articles»  which,  though  at  first  Uuh  ab- 
struse, yet  whose  sense,  the  reader  can  easilj 
disentangle.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  this  idea 
on  reading*  a  year  or  two  ago,  some  pieces  ia 
Blackwood^s  Magaa^ne,  written  under  the  headiag 
of  ^*  Our  New  Contributor.'*  Amongst  thcflSfthen 
was  one  entitled  the  '*  Moss  Rose,*'  which  N  this 
slight  air  of  mysticism,  but  facility  of  ipterpitti? 
tion,  to  which  I  have  just  referred ;  aod  beoee, 
being  a  pretty  good  piece,  it  was  inserted  io  stay 
of  the  newspapers.  There  was  another  entitled, 
'*  Wail  for  Dttdalus  ;'*  v^hich  the  editor  of  Biaek- 
wood  said  was  superior  to  any  of  Shelley's.  Tbii 
piece  I  never  met  with  elsewhere;  aod  it  ispit>- 
bable,  that  scarcely  a  newspaper  in  the  ooaotiy 
extracted  it — owing,  not  to  the  seeming,  hot  reil 
mysticism,  in  which  its  meaning  was  iarolfed. 

Talj^en  as  a  whole,  each  newspaper  is  a  pictan 
of  the  world  aa  it  is  now :  there  lie  the  shadows 
ai|d  the  sunny  places ;  misery  and  happiness,  eriiDS 
and  virtue;  and  qot  only  these,  bat  things wbicb 
pertaii^  not  to  them,  aye  besides  in  the  religiMS 
and  moral ;  alao  whatever  is  new  io  the  Ittervyi 
the  scientific,  and  chiefly  in  tl^e  pomm^icial  vodd; 
showing  how  far  alofl,  in  point  of  conijdpniioi, 
commerce  towers  amidst  the  many  objects  ia  the 
tumultuous  world  around.  Indeed  afier  all,  tbis 
is  the  c^use  of  their  great  number  io  the  loiw 
States:  for  we  are  essentially,  the  moat  boswo* 
people  on  th^  globe  :  look  at  the  laige  poitioa« 
neaf ly  every  one  of  them,  filled  with  adTCrtise- 
menu.  This  is  the  kind  of  news,  in  which  ino«i 
of  us  arp  intereated,  and  therefore,  there  are  more 
of  them :  hut  >$rhat  a  variety  of  readers  i  ^^'^ 
never  look  at  the  advertisements  pr  priefs-csr- 
rent ;  only  reading  the  poetry  and  light  aD«cd(rt«i 
also  passing  over  the  politics.  To  others  hot 
delightful  are  the  politics!  This  class  chiefly  co* 
posed  pf  middle-aged  gentlemen ;  persons  wbo 
think  themselves  wiser  than  any  of  the  remaiojBj 
portion  of  the  human  race :  an4  nothing  can  » 
more  childish  than  the  accounts  which  please  ihen^ 
legislative  bodies  consuming  several  weeks  io  ds- 
*  bating  abolition  questions,  oxaaasiM  re8oto«»*» 
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and  soch  other  useful  subjects.  Thus,  though 
originally  intended  expressly  for  news,  piroperly 
M  considered,  newspapers  contain  something  of 
every  thing;  and  as  one  subject  or  another  pre- 
ponderates in  different  countries,  so  perhaps,  might 
we  estimate  the  character  of  the  nation.  In  this 
ill-containing  aspect,.there  is  something  even  poeti- 
cal;  biu  we  can  find  poetry  in  every  thing,  if  we 
would  bat  look  well  for  it,  as  is  plainly  proved  in 
tbe  "Weaver's  Sopg,"  by  Barry  Cornwall.  Here 
ihen,  as  in  the  real  world,  are  all  things  mixed 
together :  but  still,  it  is  not  in  politics  alone,  that 
sobjects  are  under  a  veil,  and  somewhat  misre- 
presented ;  for  all  subjects  are  more  or  less  so ; 
bow  false,  for  instance,  the  panegyrics  of  some 
boob,  also  most  advertisements;  how  feigned 
many  emotions,  worse  than  heartless,  drawing- 
room  ceremonies :  pity  but,  as  in  the  latter,  we 
had  some  sufficiently  rough,  to  do  wijhout  them, 
and  give  the  plain  truth :  there  is  no  excuse  here, 
as  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the  ^ea  of  veiling  the 
faults  of  selfism.  Yet  theveiSs  a'  resemblance  ex- 
^ing  between  the  real  world,  and  the  printed  one ; 
for  in  the  former,  little  does  the  external  coincide 
with  the  internal,  with  (he  essence,  the  real.  As 
20  the  cjmwded  street,  we  pass  without  ooncem, 
many  a  face  and  figure,  that  veils  a  soul,  which  by 
its  misery,  its  bright  hopes,  its  passions,  or  its 
temptations,  would,  if  known,  fill  us  with  feelings 
as  intense  as  its  own ; — so  there  is  many  an  ad- 
vertisement passed  over  by  the  reader,  or  looked 
on  without  thought,  which  ihe  person  who  inserts 
it,  rests  upon  as  the  anchor  of  his  hopes.  In  this 
department  however,  there  is  as  much  humbug- 
gery  aa  in  the  real  world ;  and  on  account  of  the 
jDnirer^al  pufljng  and  exaggeration,  those  really 
goffering,  are  prevented  from  being  recognized. 
Here  meet  together,  and  join  hands,  the  most  an- 
cient times,  the  middle  periods,  and  the  stirring  pre- 
sent ;  here  are  old  things  and  new ;  remarks  about 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Buckland 
and  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Things  old,  but  lately 
discovered,  and  things  entirely  new ;  dug-up  anti- 
4aities,  with  the  daguerrotype,  and  such  like. 

By  the  continual  interchange  of  articles  in  news- 
papers, an  individual  achieving  something,  in  any 
line  whatever,^  very  soon  acquires  a  far-reaching 
reputation  :  they  are  also  beneficial  in  this  respect, 
hy  leading  persons  to  observe  articles  relating  to 
individuals,  whose  peculiar  achievements  not  fall- 
ing within  their  sphere  of  action,  would  otherwise 
never  be  heard  of  at  all.  This  continual  inter- 
change also  enables  them  to  correct  quickly,  false 
ideas  on  any  subject,  which  they  may  have  pre- 
viously handed  over  to  their  readers;  and  they 
therefore  frequently  do  justice  to  individuals,  of 
whom  they  had  formerly  published  false  reports. 
Pretty  generally,  they  seem  willing  to  do  this,  ex- 
cept in  politics ;  indeed,  making  the  same  excep- 
tion, they  are  osually  given  to  praise,  rather  than 


to  blame.    There  is  an  immense  amount  of  puffs 
and  flummery  continually  seen  in  their  columns : 
this  is  so  much  the  ease,  that  so  far  as  the  praise 
of  an  individual  or  thing  is  concerned,  very  few  are 
so  verdant  as  to  put  faith  in  any  isuch  paragraphs ; 
thus,  far  from  being  in  any  way  useful  to  the  person 
or  thing,  which  they  recommend,  there  is  with 
many  persons,  rather  an  excitement  of  suspicion. 
Here  too,  they  themselves  know  so  well  that  the 
true  state  of  the  case  is  not  given,  that  it  is  won- 
derful how  they  can  tell  the  truth  at  all,  through 
this  habit  of  misrepresenting.    Another  point  in 
which  they  are  continually  faulty,  is,  with  regard 
to  news  :  readers  themselves  encourage  this  fault ; 
for  the  editors  knowing  with  what  avidity  and  plea- 
sure such  things  are  sought  for  by  the  multitude, 
will  insert  false  news  merely  to  make  their  papers 
interesting.     For  the  same  reason,  they  delight 
in  publishing  accidents,  murders,  suicides,  and  other 
jdeasing  horrors.     The  question  has   oflen  been 
debated  whether  this  really  has  a  bad  effect,  and 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  somewhat  against  such 
publications ;  at  any  rate,  the  fact  of  criminals, 
having  in  many  places,  been  executed  in  private 
rather  than  in  public,  as  formerly,  shows  the  in- 
creased feeling  against  it.     As  to  accidents,  a 
knowledge  of  them,  may  perhaps  teach  us  how  to 
act,  if  placed  in  similar  situations ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  may  lead  us  to  distress  ourselves  oftentimes 
with  causeless  fears.     And  this  pleasure  flowing 
from  the  horrible,  always  leaves  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  which  would  almost  demon- 
strate, as  much  as  it  is  sought  by  some,  that  the 
mind  is  much*  better  without  its  presence,  at  any 
time.     Often  too,  the  means  of  committing  crimes 
are  suggested  to  persons,  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  have  thought  of  at  all ;  ^nd  such  things 
are  very  apt  to  be  remembered  in  times  of  tempta* 
tionto  commit  the  like ;  for  when  the  heart  is  roused, 
memory,  like  all  the  other  intellectual  powers,  is 
much  more  intense  than  at  other  times  ;  of  course, 
having  the  means  increases  the  temptation.    More- 
over, an  individual  has  a  crime  suggested  to  him, 
of  w^hich  he  would  never  have  thought  at  all ;  this 
increases  the  power  of  temptation,  the  shadow  is 
with  him,  where  naught  was  before  :  these  things 
too  are  of  soch  a  nature  as  to  impress  the  mind 
deeply,  such  as  are  to  be  brooded  over — the  first 
whisperings  of  sin  have  commenced.     Bulwer,  in 
his  last  novel,  attributes  the  number  of  crimes  of  the 
same  kind,  occurring  at  precisely  the  same  period, 
to  a  constant  brooding  over  descriptions  of  such 
things,  until  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  what  he  calls  "  a 
horrid  phantasmalian  monomania."    As  a  strong 
predisposing  cause,  he  attributes  these  to  the  press ; 
and  in  both  statement  and  inference,  I  think  expe« 
rience  will  bear  him  out.  Dr.  Pritchard  says  that  the 
trial  of  Henrietta  Cornier,  for  having  murdered  a 
child,  from  an  insane  impulse,  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion in  France,  that  many  females,  by  sympathy  or 
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imitation,  or  by  the  mere  inflaenee  of  the  imagina- 
tion, became  8e?erely  agitated  by  the  desire  or  the 
dread  of  committing  eimilar  oatiages.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  aoch  a  state  of  feeling  as  this,  has  often  led 
to  saicide.  As  to  the  words  **  fear  or  dread,"  which 
the  doctor  uses  to  express  himself,  they  sre  per- 
fectly just ;  and  there  are  many  siUialions,  perhaps 
differing  with  different  individnals,  in  which  we 
cannot  distinguish  this  fear  from  the  desire :  thos, 
I  have  heard  many  persons  say,  that  on  board  of 
a  steamboat,  they  haTC  felt  the  desire  of  throwing 
themselves  over ;  and  the  desire  of  casting  them- 
selves from  a  high  place,  is  common  to  many.  Mrs. 
TroUope,  in  her  Travels  in  Belgium,  mentions  an 
instance  of  a  young  and  nervous  female,  who  was 
ascending  a  celebrated  high  tower:  as  she  went 
np,  she  told  those  with  her  of  the  increasing  influ- 
ence of  this  desire  over  her,  but  would  not  consent 
to  descend;  finally,  she  could  resist  no  longer, 
threw  herself  madly  down,  and  perished.  Per- 
haps the  feeling  which  impels  a  bird  to  throw  itself 
into  the  jaws  of  a  serpent,  is  of  this  nature.  There 
are  instances  of  madness,  on  record,  which  I  think 
may  be  traced  to  the  exaltation  of  such  a  feeling,  to 
so  great  a  height,  that  self-control  has  no  longer  any 
influence  over  them.  When,  therefore,  we  see 
the  bad  effects  of  editors  publishing  such  accounts, 
in  other  respects ;  may  we  not  also  give  our  ver- 
dict against  them,  on  the  grounds,  that  they  first 
imprint  deeply  such  things  on  the  mind ;  then  give 
rise  to  the  fear  lest  the  individual  should  perpetrate 
such  an  act ;  and  finally,  by  thus  increasing  the 
deep  gloom  hanging  over  him,  convert  this  fear 
into  an  irresistible  desire  ? 

But  though  blameable  for  such  failings  as  these, 
yet  on  the  whole,  their  moral  tendency  is  decidedly 
good ;  and  they  have  been  slandered  in  this  res- 
pect; for  there  is  no  class  of  publications,  so  far 
as  morality  is  concerned,  that  is  at  all  comparable 
with  them  :  this  is  particularly  the  case,  as  regards 
infidelity.  I  do  not  know  more  than  one  or  two 
newspapers,  meeting  with  much  success,  which 
can  be  justly  charged  with  immorality ;  and  then 
merely  in  certain  points ;  and  these  few  could  not 
{Hrevent  their  downfall,  were  it  not  for  their  supe- 
riority in  other  respects,  especially  in  that  most 
popular  quality,  wit ;  and  also  their  partial  impar- 
tiality in  politics  :  nothing  truly  hnmoroQS  or  witty, 
can  be  put  down  by  the  voice  of  morality,  however 
contrary  its  tenets  may  be  to  her.  Any  one  who 
legards  the  immense  mass  of  printed  matter,  which 
comes  out  in  this  form,  in  the  United  States,  must 
be  conscious  of  the  truth  of  the  above  remarks ! 
In  fact,  virtue,  I  believe,  has  no  greater  friend  than 
this  class  of  writings.  In  vain  does  vice  veil  it- 
self in  the  garb  of  philosophy,  poetry,  or  romance ; 
touched  by  the  spear  of  this  mighty  champion,  it 
comes  forth  unveiled,  in  all  its  dark  colors :  all 
such  sophistries  are  detected  by  its  practical  good 
sense.    We  may  estimate  its  great  power,  and  how 


much  it  is  capable  of  doing  for  the  esose  of  tnth, 
when  we  consider  its  all-porvadiog  infloenee;  there- 
fore should  we  nse  our  best  endeavors,  to  keep  the 
periodical  press  as  pore  as  possible. 

The  worst  form  which  nemsfvprn  take,  is  not 
a  legitimate  one :  I  allude  to  that  of  beiog  strictly 
personal  in  their  contents.  For  here,  in  the  fint 
place,  you  make  a  use  of  them,  vbieb  is  aol  bj 
any  means,  their  proper  one ;  for  that  is,  to  cee- 
vey  news  of  importance  with  much  oiore  fiei% 
and  certainty,  than  could  be  the  case  if  it  were 
conveyed  orally ;  but  when  they  ^»eak  in  t  per- 
sonal manner,  of  things  going  on  in  a  eomBaaitf, 
to  that  community ;  no  end,  but  one  of  malevo- 
lence, is  answered  by  such  minuteneae;  ootldBi 
but  bad  results  ensue.  Moreover,  besides  other 
and  such  evident  evUs,  that  it  is  needless  forme 
to  point  them  out,  one  of  their  greatest  adrsntiga 
is  thus  turned  into  the  immediately  opposite  eri!: 
this  evil  is  gossipping,  and  the  advantage^  its  pn- 
vention.  For  newspapers  have  the  effect  of,  is  mm 
measure,  diminishing  the  evils  of  gossippiDg,  bf 
furnishing  engaging  subjects  of  converaatioD;  which 
supply  the  place  of  remarks  about  our  neighbors; 
and  which,  as  being  about  things  with  whkh  ve 
have  no  immediate  connection,  hate  none  of  the 
tendency  to  evil,  accompanyiofr  soeh  Tensrb. 
Gentlemen  talk  less  scandal  than  ladies,  br  themb- 
stitution  of  politics  ;  and  amongst  ladies,  sessdal 
has  oftentimes  been  substituted  by  talk  of  Qeees 
Victoria.  In  this  respect,  newspapers  are  belter 
than  books ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  many  persois 
read  very  little,  or  their  tastes  are  very  differeat 
from  those  of  others ;  so  that  talk  about  books,  0/ 
whatever  kind,  is  almost  sore  to  have  some  of  tba 
party  not  aufttU ;  besides,  many  pMsoos  will  mK 
talk  of  books,  for  fear  of  appearing  hhu.  Bot 
newspapers  fumisb  those  topics,  which  are  Iosoibc 
measure,  common  to  all  persons,  whatever  be  theii 
tastes  or  habiu ;  for  instance,  all  hare  hesul  d 
Queen  Victoria :  such  topics  as  these,  wiO  va»- 
times  even  supply  the  place  of  that  cTer-occttrnnf 
one,  the  weather.  Another  social  advaatage  flow- 
ing from  them,  is,  that  to  many  persons  they  fo- 
nish  as  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest,  that  of  f««- 
ral  politics :  nothing,  is  more  calculated  toewite  is- 
terest,  than  the  future  destiny  of  the  worW;  aai 
in  newspapers  it  is,  that  we  daily  find  a  father 
detail  of  its  development.  Toihe  oW  pvtiaihrlr. 
there  is  no  subject  more  suitable,  in  giwg  «""** 
thing  in  which  they  can  take  interest  andpleaaire. 
If  this  was  made  an  object  of  deeper  thought  asd 
research,  our  politicians  would  be  far  less  aanow- 
minded  in  their  opinions;  and  the  troe  Bstaieof 
every  political  party  in  this  country,  would  be  nacb 
more  clearly  seen. 

By  the  immediate  publicity  which  is  impiri^ 
by  them,  to  every  thing  that  occurs,  and  by  the 
searching  scrutiny  which  they  coniimially  eaff- 
ciM ;  an  evil,  which  has  ever  iafcat^l  lU  «««* 
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tod  legislatiye  bodiesi  is  in  Bome  measure  reme- 
died :  I  refer  to  secret  political  intrigue.  Indeed, 
not  only  do  the  newspapers  immediately  divulge 
any  such  thing  to  the  people ;  but  they  are  con- 
tinuaUy  pieteoding  them  to  exist,  without  any 
grounds  for  such  ideas.  Whatever  of  this  kind 
occurs  is  soon  known,  and  the  people  can  judge  the 
isiquity  of  their  representative.  In  this  way,  the 
whole  conduct  of  all  the  officers  of  government,  is 
eoiitinually  subject  to  their  examination :  and  thus, 
as  is  a  democratic  country ,  their  position  depends  on 
their  conduct,  they  have  a  great  incentive  to  con- 
duct themselves  rightly.  Altogether  in  this  view, 
democracy  very  much  needs  an  active  press ;  for 
unless  the  people,  often  far  distant  from  the  seat 
of  government,  know  exactly  what  their  represen- 
tatires  are  about,  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  judge  of 
their  coodact.  It  is  true  that  here,  as  in  other 
things,  the  papers  on  opposite  sides  serve  to  lead 
into  error,  by  tiieir  prejudice  and  political  falsities ; 
but  still,  the  great  democracy  is  generally  sure  to 
sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat ;  to  reward  the  good, 
and  punish  the  bad :  and  a  representative  if  mis- 
representedy  can  come  out,  as  they  often  do,  is  a 
eard,  giving  a  counter-statement. 

The  United  States  have  often  been  accused  of 
possessing  comparatively  few  writers,  but  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  periodical  literature, 
there  is  no  country  excelling  us.     Consider  the 
ifflmense  number  of  speeches,  political  editorials, 
&c. ;  iiideed,  in  this  light,  there  are  comparatively 
few  men,  who  have  not  written  some  little  article 
during  their  lives ;  without  placing  advertisemeDts 
in  the  category:  in  inserting  even  these  latter, 
there  exists  perhaps,  something  of  the  same  feel- 
ing that  leads  many  to  attempt  some  higher  grade 
of  composition  :  viz.  seeing  their  names  in  print. 
Most  persons  too,  are,  at  some  period  during  their 
lives,  afflicted  with  the  cacoethes  scribendi;  and 
literature  of  this  kind,  serves  as  a  proper  vent  for 
this :  great  is  the  number  of  those  who  begin  and 
end  their  literary  career  in  this  way ;  many  are 
those  whose  pieces  are  never  copied.    There  are 
a  number  too,  whosd  productions  are  rejected ;  and 
thus  are  their  literary  hopes  nipped  in  the  bud. 
As  a  field  for  first  efibrts,  they  perhaps  furnish  a 
very  useful  purpose ;  but  it  o/Uimes  happens  that 
the  efforts  of  the  writer  end  here.      This  sort 
of  reading,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  suits  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  because  they  have 
little  time  to  study ;  so  in  the  same  way,  it  far- 
nishes  a  fine  field  for  writers  in  this  country ;  for, 
io  general,  they  have  not  that  time  ta  think  and 
reflect  deeply  on  their  compositions,  which  Euro- 
peans have ;  and  hence,  they  are  calculated  to  be 
of  the  light  and  sketchy  nature,  which  is  the  cha- 
mcteristie  style  of  newspapers.     But  perhaps  they 
do  harm  to  real  talent,  by  causing  persons  who 
possess  ift«  to  fritter  away  their  minds  in  produc- 
tioBs  which  last  but  a  day.    This  is  certainly  the 


case  with  magazines  :  what  a  vast  amount  of  mat- 
ter yearly  comes  out  in  this  form,  which  necessa- 
rily, as  it  were,  vanishes  iflto  nothingness ;  and 
particularly  does  this  happen  to  political  pieces. 
For  this  reason,  a  person  of  much  mind,  does 
wrong,  when  he  devotes  himself  to  such  composi- 
tions. Some  things  not  even  expect  to  last  longer 
than  a  day,  as  for  instance,  toasts ;  every  year, 
after  the  fourth  of  July,  these  come  forth  in  my- 
riads, like  the  summer  insects,  born  and  dying  in 
the  same  hour.  Not  more  than  one  in  the  million, 
lasts  longer  than  their  coming  forth ;  except  when 
they  are  useful  as  political  capital ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing which  is  not  turned  to  serve  this  purpose ; 
and  which  thus  becomes  famous  for  srwhile.  Some 
few  pretty  ideas  are  thus  occasionally  lost;  but 
most  toasts  are  generally  the  same,  setting  aside 
the  date,  on  each  returning  celebration ;  consist- 
ing  of  metaphors  about  stars  and  clouds,  and 
shrines ;  of  scripture  quotations,  or  mere  truisms, 
praising  or  abusing  distinguished  men ;  illustrating 
nothing  but  the  intense  desire  which  most  persons 
have,  to  be  conspicuous  for  a  time,  and  to  see  them- 
selves in  print*  Even  this  little  pleasure  is  alas ! 
often  foiled ;  for  of  all  mistakes,  none  can  equal  in 
number,  those  made  by  the  papers,  in  spelling 
names :  many  a  poor  fellow  has  thus  been  deprived 
of  his  due  glory,  not  only  as  to  a  toast,  but  even  a 
fourth  of  July  oration.  This  may  be  owing,  in 
the  first  place,  to  reports  of  such  proceedings, 
being,  in  many  cases,  penned  by  one  '^  disguised 
in  liquor  ;'*  and  secondly,  there  being  no  rules  for 
spelling  the  names  of  persons ;  and  no  guessing  at 
a  name,  as  at  a  word,  from  the  context.  Few 
things  more  strongly  show  the  similarity  of  mind, 
in  the  larger  portion  of  society,  than  the  same" 
ness  in  these  productions ;  and  though,  in  general, 
80  little  originality  exists,  yet  the  mental  labor, 
which  many  such  authors  have  taken,  is  of  a  eon-' 
siderable  degree  of  intensity. 

In  most  of  the  contents  of  newspapers,  whes 
we  consider  the  efforts  daily  made  by  writers  in' 
them,  inserters  of  communications,  and  editors 
themselves;  the  whole  amount  of  mental  labor, 
however  mediocre  the  result,  is  very  large.  For-^ 
ever  and  forever,  throughout  this  vast  Und,  rush 
the  rivers  to-  the  ocean,  interpenetrating,  intersect- 
ing all  parts ;  almost  as  constant,  and  as  universal, 
is  the  spread  of  periodical  literature ;  bome  by  land- 
and  by  water,  by  the  swift,  smoke-breathing  steam- 
boat and  rail-car,  or  the  slower  stage-coach ;  as 
constant^  as  though  they  were  impelled  by  some 
law  of  nature ;  scattered  every  where,  as  if  by  av 
all-pervading,  universal  witid.  "  Day  after  day,  day 
after  day,"  the  editors  are  continually  at  work : 
literary  exclusively,  political,  religions,  of  all  sects 
and  creeds,  coming  out,  one  after  the  other  in 
quick  succession ;  works  without  end,  for  they  but 
adumbrate  change,  which  is  eternal  and  all-influen- 
cing.   The  labof  of  the  periodical  press  as  such  is 
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▼ery  pecaliar ;  they  have  to  keep  up  a  continaal 
warfare  upon  only  Ave  or  eix  great  topics ;  upon 
which,  80  macb  is  Ad,  by  so  many  different  per- 
sons, that  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing  new  or  in- 
teresting, on  the  subject :  and  yet,  day  after  day, 
and  week  after  week,  we  see  the  chief  newspapers 
coming  out  with  an  equal  amount  of  matter,  and 
equally  well  written.  When  looking  over  the 
closely  printed  columns  of  one  of  these,  I  often 
wonder,  how  the  editor  can  possibly  contrive  to 
fill  them  Up,  year  after  year,  with  such  ease  and 
accuracy.  I  have  no  doubt  however,  that  they 
are  very  glad  when  some  great  political  event  oc- 
curs, on  account  of  the  quantity  that  may  be  said 
by  them,  on  the  subject ;  and  perhaps^  even  their 
chagrin  at  some  political  change  unfavorable  to 
themselves,  is,-  in  some  measure  coonterbalailced, 
by  this  corresponding  pleasure.  I  have  oftenrthought 
that  if  all  the  talent  which  was  employed  in  politi- 
cal papers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
people,  had  been  devoted  to  something  better,  how 
much  good  would  thence  accrue  to  the  nation-.  I 
accuse  them  of  attempting  to  mislead  the  people, 
because,  if  we  examine  the  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  they  really  do  this  :  however  true  they  may 
be  in  some  things,' however  they  may  believe  them- 
selves to  be  in  the  right ;  yet  when  they  continu- 
ally attempt,  as  they  are  ever  accustomed  to  do,  to 
make  it  appear  that  in  every  political  event  which 
occurs^  their  party  are  always  in  the  right,  and 
▼ery  worthy  and  patriotic ;  and  those  opposed  to 
them,  exaetly  the  contrary ;  then,  I  say,  that  they 
assert  to  be  true,  what  they  know  ta  be  false. 
Things  have  now  arrived  at  socfar  a  pitch,  that  no 
one  who  thinks  at  all  impartially  on  political  sub- 
jects, can  put  any  faith,  with  respect  to  many 
things,  in  newspapers ;  and  thus  is  their  purpose 
and  use,  so  far  as  respects  these  things,  at  least 
80  far  as  they  can  do  any  good;  almost  altogether 
subverted.  What  they  would  try  to  make  us  be- 
lieve is  the  most  absurd  thing  imaginable ;  it  is, 
that  by  adopting  the  tenets  of  the  party  to  which 
they  belong,  although  there  is  nothing  in  these 
tenets  at  all  connected  with  morals,  an  individual 
becomes  perfectly  honorable,  and  is  wholly  sincere 
and  patriotic :  and  that  those  adopting  the  con- 
trary belief,  are,  ut  all  respects,  just  the  opposite. 
And  notwithstanding  this,  there  are  many  suffi- 
eiently  stupid,  to  pin  their  political  principles  on 
those  of  certain  newspapers.  In  the  late  political 
campaign,  so  contradictory  were  the  accounts  of 
battles,  ta  which  thousands  must  hAve  been  wit- 
aesses,  that  any  one  was  almost  led  to  doubt  en- 
tirely, the  records  of  history ;  and  as  to  arriving 
at  a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
or  Gen.  Harrison,  from  these,  there  was  no  possi- 
ble Way. 

The  causes  of  snob  absurd  faultv  might  be  etisily 
tvaced ;  one  thing  is  very  evident,  we  every  day 
sea  individuids,  in  defending  a  friend,  overlook  his 


faults,  and  dwell  only  on  his  virtues :  so  it  is  with 
ne^spaperfi ;  they  studiously  exclude aoy  bad  qoabtr 
of  a  partisan,  and  mention  only  tbift  good  done  hj 
him— treating  their  opponents  in  the  opposite  wa?. 
It  may  be  said  that  these  things  are  known  ud 
understood,  and  that  therefore,  no  hann  is  dose: 
but,  as  I  have  before  said,  there  are  persons  vbo 
forget  this,  and  trust  implicitly  to  tbeii  paiUeBbr 
paper ;  in  the  late  struggle  for  the  Prestdenthl 
chair,  I  have  often  heard  of  individaal8,wbo,wbeo 
oflfered  any  argument  founded  either  on  theory  or 
notorious  facts ;  would  scarcely  hear  it,  imleai  it 
could  be  pointed  out  in  their  paper.  Jadgiog  (ran 
the  late  election,  their  political  infloence  is,  how- 
evelr,  leto  than  I  bad  supposed ;  for  the  ehaoge  it 
the  press  was  less  than  that  amongst  the  pet^e.  It 
is  a  very  happy  thing,  for  they  ricldy  deserre  aeh 
a  condition,  for  their  many  false  aiAMmnt^;  fv- 
ticularly  their  Unfounded  abuse  of  distiDgoisbed 
men  ;  and  the  false  issues  which  thej  made  vith 
regard  to  almost  every  subject.  It  is  singulsr  thi 
there  shodd  not  have  been  started  some  nevi- 
paper  of  exalted  character,  which  would  eanKsdj 
endeavor  to  find  the  true  state  of  the  case,  with 
regard  to  every  political  event,  aod  give  it  to  fts 
people :  instead  of  assisting  the  press,  where  po- 
litical subjecte  are  concerned,  in  eoNghteiiiBgthe 
people ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  patriotic,  to  gsari 
against  its  deceptions.  That  few  soch  papenhir« 
been  started,  proves  bow  difficult  it  is  for  say  bm 
to  keep  himself  from>  slipping  into  the  tomitltBoas 
vortex  whkling  perpetodly  around  bim :  perbpi 
too,  in  the  same  way,  many  editore  beliere  ihii«» 
of  their  adversaries,  which  a  moderately  calm  nas 
would  not  think  of  believing;  for  gradaaBy,  the 
warfare,  which  at  first,  might  have  been  only  f««- 
ral,  becomes  as  it  were,  a  personal  thioj;  *^ 
prejudice  has  thus  tenfold  weight.  The  be<w«y 
then  of  approximating  to  the  truth,uiider  these  cir- 
cumstances, (to  one  interested  in  the  subject,) » 
to  take  a  paper  on  each  side  of  the  qocstioo. 

Despite  their  fairfts,  every  man,  whowodd  bow 
what  is  going  on  in  the  great  world,  wooM  do  fcB 
to  take  newspapers ;  naught  is  calculator  ui  be 
more  interesting,  for  in  this  category  lie  all  thiag*. 
Men  of  aU  classes,  of  aU  sorts  of  occopatioss  isd 
habits,  find  great  use  in  them :  the  man  of  ll8S^ 
ness  is,  of  course,  evidently  benefitted ;  the  »« 
of  ingenuity  meeta  with  many  uscfiil  hints;  the 
emigrant  learns  w*hat  he  could  not  get  e^^'^fj 
for  such  accounts  relate,  in  geoeitl,  to  the  «8d 
past ;  these  to  the  actual,  living,  stirring  prt««= 
the  scientific  and  literary  man,  for  here  ^J^^^ 
formed  of  every  new  thmg  of  importanee,  is  wst 
particular  branch— in  fine,  all  classes  find  somethflf 
suitable  to  them.  .  . 

Am  to  their  use  and  influence  in  the  fnaiily  chc^ 
they  diflfer  much  from  other  publicatioos :  sto* 
may  suit  one  person  in  a  ftmily»bat  not  thecOg** 
bat  thme  haw«  wwietbiDg  to  aoit  eTtty 
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ot*  every  family,  whatever  may  be  their  taste  or 
parsoit,  or  whether  they  love  reading  or  not.  One 
morning,  going  through  the  Philadelphia  market, 
I  was  particolarly  struck  with  this ;  I  saw  the 
'*  Ledger^*  of  that  day,  in  the  hands  of  a  nomber 
of  the  market-women ;  and  I  had  observed  in  it 
before  I  walked  oot,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
ethereal  passages  in  Shelley's  Islam. 

WiUiamsdurg,  G. 


ANNETTE  DE  L'ARBRE.* 

1. 

There  she  is — ihe  poor  maiden ! — the  hepleis  Annette ! 

Wboee  story  my  boMoin  hath  wrong ; 
What  a  leison !  sad  lesson  to  every  coquette, 
And  its  deep  admonitions,  ye  should  not  forget. 

Ye  lovely  and  thoughtless  and  young ! 

2. 

Annette  was  a  beaiAy  surpassingly  fair; 

The  fairest,  in  Normandy  seen ; 
She  loved — and  her  lover  was  gone  to  the  war, 
And  she  gave  at  their  parting  a  braid  of  her  hair 

To  gladden  the  heart  of  Eugene. 

3. 

Twas  a  talisman  dear,  which  he  treasured  in  fight 

Through  a  long  and  a  bloody  campaign ; 

And  when  he  laid  down  on  the  coid  ground  at  night, 

*Twas  pressed  to  his  heart  with  a  throb  of  delight 

And  a  prayer  to  behold  her  again. 

•  •  •  •  * 

4. 

Time  pass'd— and  Eugene  to  the  village  returnM, 

The  village  where  dwelt  his  Annette ; 
With  feelings  unaltered,  his  bosom  still  bam*d, 
And  crownM  with  the  laurels  his  gallantry  eam*d, 

What  ills  were  in  store  for  him  yet  ? 

5. 

Ah,  rain  of  her  beauty, — pursued  as  a  belle. 

Of  Normandy's  peasantry,  queen, 
ThoDgh  with  softest  affection  hei  bosom  did  swell ; 
Annette  would  pretend  tn  love  others  as  well, 

And  excited  his  jealousy  keen. 

6. 

Despairing  and  maddenM,  he  nshed  from  her  sight. 

Nor  lingered  to  bid  her  adieu — 
A  ship  under  weigh,  fumish*d  wings  for  his  flight ; 
And  ere  her  soft  slumbers  were  broken  by  light. 

To  sea,  in  his  frensy,  he  flew. 

7. 

The  first  news  of  her  loss,  which  the  fair  one  obtained. 

Filled  now  with  dismay  and  despair, 
Was  a  letter  in  which,  wretched  girl !  was  contained 
That  pledge  she  hail  given,  her  heart  was  enchain'd — 

That  braid  of  her  beautiful  hair. 

8. 
Wild,  frantic,  undone,— disregarding  disguise. 

She  flies  to  the  beach  of  Honfleur — 
She  strains  o*er  the  weltering  waters  her  eyes, 
A  speck  in  the  distance,  the  maiden  descries ; 

'Twas  his  ship — and  she  sank  on  the  shore. 

*  These  lines  were  written  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  be- 
neath an  Engraving  of  Annette  De  L'Aifore. 


9. 

They  bore  her  from  thence,  and  from  that  fatal  day 

Her  spirits  and  cheerfulness  fled — 
She  tum'd  from  her  suitors,  disgusted,  away 
From  those  that  were  happy,  and  those  that  were  gay. 

And  seem'd  to  all  hope  to  be  dead. 

10. 
There  was  one— and  butone — whom  she  anxiously  sought: 

Twas  the  mother  of  absent  Eugene ; 
On  her,  she,  alas !  had  calamity  brought — 
She  ofiiy,  seem*d  now  to  engross  every  thought — 

Over  her,  would  she  tenderly  lean. 

11. 
At  length  to  that  mother  intelligence  came. 

That  her  penitent  son  would  return ; 
He  eonfess'd  himself  selfish— acknowledge  with  shame 
His  conduct  to  her  was  deserving  all  blame, 

And  his  duty  he  better  would  learn. 

12. 
What  joy  sprung  up  in  the  heart  of  Annette ! 

Her  hands,  they  were  claspM  with  delight — 
Ah !  happiness,  then,  was  in  store  for  her  yet. 
From  the  breast  of  her  lover  she*d  banish  regret 

If  once  she  were  blest  with  his  sight 

13. 
The  months  rolVd  away — and  the  time  was  at  hand— 

The  time  when  they  look'd  for  Eugene ; 
Dark  tempests  had  swept  o*er  the  sea  and  the  land. 
And  fragments  of  vessels  were  strew'd  on  the  strand, 

When  his  ship  was  announced  in  the  Seine. 

14. 
Dismasted  and  shattered  she  slowly  advanced. 

While  hundreds  were  thronging  the  shore — 
Annette  stood  among  them  with  pleasure  entranced, 
How  sparkled  her  eyes !  how  with  joy  they  danced ! 

At  thought  of  their  meeting  once  more. 

15. 
Vain — vain  was  the  hope !— the  poor  maiden  they  told, 

(And  her  heart  like  that  ship  was  a  wreck,) 
That  during  the  storm  which  had  over  them  rolPd, 
Eugene  (and  her  current  of  life,  it  ran  cold) 

Had  been  washed  by  a  wave  from  the  deck. 

16. 
She  fell  to  the  earth,  with  a  shriek  of  despair; 

Her  reason  was  shook  from  its  throne ; 
Dark— dark  was  the  cloud  which  came  over  the  fair. 
And  long  did  her  malady  baffle  all  care 

By  friendship  and  tenderness  shown. 

17. 
But  at  last,  from  the  couch  of  disease,  she  withdrew 

In  a  troubled — bewildering  mase ; 
Of  the  past  she  knew  nothing,  or  seemingly  knew, 
Except  that  ahe  prayed  when  the  stormy  winds  blew. 

And  loved  on  the  water*  to  gase. 

18. 
And  waving  her  kerchief,  she  seem*d  to  expect 

That  some  one  was  coming  from  sea ; 
The  tears  that  were  coursing  each  other  unchecked. 
Remembrance  all  gone  that  her  lover  was  wreck*d, 

Too  sadly  proclaim^  it  was  she. 

19. 
At  times  she  would  deck  herself  out  as  a  bride. 

Her  chamber  with  white  would  array — 
Her  cheek  with  the  maidenly  blush  would  be  dyed, 
And  smiles  take  the  place  of  her  tears  that  were  dried. 

And  gayest  she  seem*d  of  the  gay. 

20. 

Meanwhile  to  the  village,  poor  Eugene  came  back. 
His  life  had  been  savM  on  a  spar : 
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A  Tessel  for  India,  he  CTO«t*d  on  her  track ; 
And  thus  with  a  spirit  cast  down — on  the  nek, 
His  fortune  had  borne  him  ahdr. 

21. 

Bat  ho«  shall  he  meet  his  dear  injor'd  Annette? 

Her  reason,  how  shall  she  regain  ? 
How  know  that  his  love  is  <jnchanged  for  her  yet? — 
Ah !  wait  till  her  chamber  in  order  is  set, 

And  deck*d  for  the  bhdal  again. 

22. 
So  'twas — and  the  day  of  the  bridal  came  roond, 

Annette  sat  array'd  in  her  charms : 
**B!^»  emung"  they  cried,  and  she  rose  at  the  soond. 
The  door  it  flew  opeB,~her  lost  one  was  foond  1 

She  knew  him  and  sank  in  his  anna. 

23. 
Peace  entered  her  sool  and  her  reason  letam'd. 

And  she  seem'd  throogh  the  past  to  have  dreamed. 
Then  let  not  a  lesson,  thas  bitterly  learned. 
Ye  yonng  and  unthinking !  be  thooghtlessly  qnim'd. 

Nor  idle  ye  maidens !  be  deemed. 

24. 
Remember  this  tale  of  Annette  and  Eagene — 

Play  not  with  the  cbotds  of  the  heart; 
Those  exquisite  strings  may  be  sundered  I  ween. 
And  seldom  united  again  are  they  aeen, 

When  once  they  are  forced  to  dispart. 

NUOATOB. 
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Without  doubt.  Ambition  has  a  diabolical  origin ; 
and  the  first  commentator  on  it,  was  the  Serpent 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  From  that  time  to  this,  it 
has  been  the  theme  of  statesman  and  schoolboy;  of 
bard  and  bardling ;  of  poet  and  poetaster; — ^and  now, 
when  it  has  been  discussed  for  six  thousand  years, 
we  may  well  enter  upon  the  subject  with  a  tremb- 
ling fear  of  our  ability  to  place  it  in  a  new  light. 
But  this  fear  is  mingled  with  a  modest  confidence — 
not  in  the  depth  of  our  penetration,  Heaven  fore- 
fend  ! — but  in  the  perfect  originality  of  the  charac- 
ter, whose  thoughts,  feelings,  and,  more  than  all, 
actions,  afiford  us  the  materials  fisr  the  present 
sketch.  We  may  be  a  most  unskilful  artiian,  but, 
then,  we  possess  the  tools — ^we  may  be  a  bad 
teacher,  but  our  illustrations  are  practical,  and,  ba- 
lancing this  against  that,  we  venture  to  promise  a 
sterling  coin,  though  it  may  not  fall  glittering  from 
the  mint— a  diamond,  bat  a  diamond  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  the  lapidary. 

Before  we  proceed  further  with  this  undertaking, 
it  may  not  bo  improper  to  paint  a  back- ground 
which  shall  exhibit  our  hero  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble advantage,  and,  tliat  he  may  stand  forth  in  bold 
relief,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  descant  on 
the  various  phases  ambition  presents  at  different 
periods  of  life. 

Ambition  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  world,  answer- 


ing the  same  purpose  there  thai  the  great  luminaiy 
around  which  our  earth  is  eternaUy  circling,  does 
in  physical  creation.  Notwithstanding  its  origin 
and  its  conomentator,  it  warms,  enlivens,  vivifies ; 
but,  occasionally,  it  raises  a  moral  miasma  as  loath- 
some as  that  which  arises  from  a  Mississippi 
swamp.  It  is  like  fire,  and  it  resembles  water. 
Like  fire,  for  it  combines  both  good  and  evil— us 
sembling  water,  for  in  it,  you  may  either  swim  or 
drown  yourself.  It  develops  itself  when  the  boy 
draws  on  his  first  pair  of  breeches,  or  when  msBuoa 
parts  the  locks  of  little  Miss  and  caOs  her  an  an^el. 
It  now  follows  them  through  life,  making  tbem 
guilty  of  freaks  before  high  Heaven,  which,  so  far 
from  causing  angels  to  weep,  moat  infallibly  make 
them  laugh.  Master  Rough-enough  is  at  first  am- 
bitions of  "  plumping  the  middle  man  from  taw**— 
of  running  the  swiftest,  or  vaulting  the  highest. 
Not  being  capable  of  ^»|H«ciating  intelleetua]  hon- 
ors, he  cultivates  the  physical  ones  alone.  Bat 
these  days  soon  pass.  The  down  of  manhood  be- 
gins to  feather  his  chin.  His  voice  is  at  one  mo- 
ment as  low  and  as  soft  as  a  wind-harp  when  fin- 
ned by  a  zephyr,  and  then  as  shrill  and  haisii  as 
the  same  instrument  when  swept  by  the  icy  fingers 
of  a  Northern  blast.  Love  now  enters  into  a  co- 
partnership with  Ambition,  and  the  eonsequenee 
is — a  poet.  He  talks  to  the  moon,  the  stais,  the 
wavea^-he  cross-examines  Futurity,  and  puts  hard 
questions  to  the  Fates ;  and  all  this  is  done  wtdh 
out  the  least  hope  or  expectation  of  ever  receiTiii«: 
an  answer.  He  reads  Virgil  and  becomes  a  Tyty- 
rus  ^  recubatiog  under  a  spreading  fegian.^  He 
thinks  Dido  imprudent,  decidedly  so, — and  jEneas 
a  fool,  more  decidedly  still.  He  envies  Pahs  the 
fair  Helen,  and  refuses  all  sympathy  to  her  legiti- 
mate lord ;  in  short,  he  is  a  creature  of  impolf^f 
until  the  world  of  dreams  and  shadows  begias  to 
breathe  in  flesh  and  blood — until  the  lore  ideal  be- 
comes the  love  actual.  Ambition  is  now  again  in 
the  ascendant,  and  his  sole  aim,  object,  hope,  aspi- 
ration, is  to  bring  an  offering  worthy  the  shrioe  <A 
the  Goddess  of  his  idolatry.  But  people  difier— 
and  differ  they  ever  will — as  to  the  nature  of  this 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  Hence  arise  the  vaiioos 
divisions  of  beaux — the  fop,  the  coxcomb,  the  sen- 
timental lisper,  and  the  boisterous  haw-haw  ooa- 
versationalist.  One  brings  a  coat  of  the  smoothest 
texture  and  the  newest  fashion,  and  demands  in 
exchange — a  heart.  Another  exhibits  the  fioeiy 
turned  calf  of  his  leg,  with  the  expectaiioD  thai  it 
will  more  than  counteihalance  the  calf  ia  his  head. 
Yet  another  will  lisp  forth  in  eloquent  strains  bis 
admiration  of  love  in  a  cottage,  while  every  mo- 
ment of  his  life  is  spent  in  seeking  for  love  in  a 
palace.  But  why  dwell  upon  these  divisions  ^  Are 
they  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of  foppery  !—Po 
they  not  form  a  portion  of  the  statutory  bv  ot 
courtship  ? — we  do  not  say  of  love.  They  do  *  and 
we  turn  to  our  hero,  Jeremiah  Doddringtoo — On* 
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tor  Jerry,  by  courtesy ;  fool  Jerry,  by  right — as 
the  only  refuge  for  something  original  in  this  vast 
desert  of  endless  variety — a  bull  in  appearance,  but 
in  appearance  only. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Doddrington  is  fat;  and  fat  men 
are  the  same  now,  that  Caesar  thought  them,  two 
thousand  years  ago.    It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the 
temper  of  a  man  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sur- 
face of  body  exposed.     Were  we  a  tyrant  wishing 
to  make  our  subjects  a  nation  of  slaves  who  should 
never  resist  our  slightest  behest,  we  would  fatten 
them.     Were  we  a  woman  wishing  an  obedient 
lover,  we  would  fatten  him.     Angularity  of  body 
and  soumesa  of  disposition  are  synonymes.     Hun- 
ger makes  a  man  crabbed,  leanness  is  an  effect  of 
hunger,  ergo—lmi  the  conclusion  is  evident.    Syl- 
logisms are  useless  here;  experience  is  all-suffi- 
cient.    But  Mr.  Doddrington  is  not  only  fat,  Mr. 
Doddrington  is  short  and  fat.    There  is  here  a  dif- 
ference to  be  noted.     A  short  fat  man,  in  addition 
to  good  temper,  is  merry.     Not  only  has  he  that 
placid  evenness  of  disposition,  whose  possessor 
will  make  you  an  apology  if  ycni  kick  him ;  bat  he 
has  a  lively  laughter-loving  spirit,  which  considers 
the  kick  aforesaid  as  the  best  joke  in  the  world, 
and  begs  you,  as  the  greatest  favor,  to  repeat  it. 
A  short  fat  man  is  unlike  his  brotlier  obesities  in 
another  particular.     There  is  not  a  particle  of  la- 
ziness in  his  composition ;  in  fact,  he  is  fidgety 
when  not  employed  about  something  or  other.   We 
do  not  say  he  likes  to  work ;  for  all  men  disliking 
this,  are  not  lazy.    By  no  means.    People  may  be 
very  busy  about  nothing.     Utilitarians  are  not  the 
only  folks  upon  whom  the  curse  of  Adam  rests. 
Jerry  is  very  diligent,  but  whether  his.  diligence 
will  ever  lead  to  fame  and  fortune  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

The  remaining  peculiarities  of  the  Orator^s  per- 
son, as  they  have  naught  to  do  with  his  character, 
we  omit.  The  materials  for  his  mental  sketch,  his 
own  imprudence  gives  in  abundance.  Mr.  Dod- 
drington^s  ambition  to  excel  in  oratory — to  express 
his  thoughts  with  fluency  and  ease,  whether  it  be 
from  the  rostrum  or  the  sofa — ^induces  him  to  hold 
frequent  conversations  with  himself;  and  persons 
in  the  habit  of  doing  this  have,  generally,  more 
auditors  than  they  imagine.  Jeremiah  resolves 
himself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  on  any  sub- 
ject which  may  enter  his  head,  and 


"Then  he  will  talk— good  godt!  how  he  will  Ulk.*' 

It  was  once  our  fortune  to  hear  him  when  litera- 
ture was  his  theme ;  but  we  must  premise,  he  is 
never  very  solicitous  about  confining  himself  to 
one  subject.  He  will  startle  you  sometimes  by 
calling  on  the  name  of  his  lady-love — she  happened 
to  be  a  Miss  Boggs,  on  the  occasion  above  alluded 
to — ^in  the  midst  of  a  mathematical  equation,  and, 
it  is  said,  he  crossed  the  pons  asinorum,  whistling 
couplets  from  Hudibras.    This  habit  gives  to  his 


most  profound  observations  an  air  so  ludicrous,  that 
Heraclitns  himself  would  forget  his  tears  to  in- 
dulge in  laughter. 

We  said  it  was  once  our  luck  to  hear  him.  Mr. 
Doddrington  was  in  his  own  room,  and  first  at- 
tracted our  attention  by  the  noise  he  made  in  kick- 
ing to  and  fro  a  huge  volume  which  he  had  been 
reading. 

"  By  the  club  of  Alcides !'' — a  favorite  oath  of 
his,  when  excited — were  the  first  words  we  caught; 
''  By  the  club  of  Alcides !  but  this  world  is  a  queer 
one !  I  do  believe  its  inhabitants  estimate  the  va- 
lue of  a  work  from  its  size — criticise  with  a  car- 
penter's rule  or  a  yard-stick.  They  might  improve 
the  science  (I  wonder  if  criticism  is  a  science?) 
by  purchasing  a  case  of  mathematical  instruments. 
Then  we  should  have  it,^*  he  continued,  his  lip 
curled  in  disdain  ;  *'  this  is  an  excellent  work.  It 
is  two  feet  long,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and  six 
inches  thick.  For  sale  by  Pufif  &  Co.,  No.  5, 
Bookworm  street.  Now,  why  can't  they  reason 
this  way?  This  man  has  written  a  work  of 
(curse  that  Miss  Boggs,  I  do  believe  she  thinks  to 
sport  with  my  feelings  because  I  do  love  her ;  it's 
mean)  a  thousand  pages.  The  first  page  is  non- 
sense, the  second  is  worse  than  nonsense,  and  so 
on,  increasing  in  geometrical  progression.  Now, 
my  stars !  only  calculate  what  a  fool  he  must  be  at 
the  end  of  the  thousandth  page! — how  much 
greater  the  fool  than  he  who  only  writes  one  line 
of  the  cursed  stufif !" 

Mr.  Doddrington  laughed  at  this  conceit ;  made 
his  finger-joints  crack  like  pistols ;  gave  the  book 
at  his  feet  an  extra  kick  ;  called  on  Miss  Boggs' 
name  some  four  or  five  times — ^alternately  coupling 
it  with  a  blessing  and  a  curse — and  then  resumed 
his  train  of  audible  thought.  Had  it  been  Guy 
Faukes  soliloquizing  on  the  gun-powder  plot,  we 
could  not  have  listened  with  greater  attention. 

"But  neither  way  is  the  correct  one.  Now, 
here  is  a  book" — and  to  our  surprise  he  drew  a 
child's  book  from  his  pocket — "a  little  book,  a  very 
little  book,  full  of  wisdom  and  profound  phUosophy> 
which  no  one  has  ever  found  out,  and  this,  because 
it  ii  a  little  book.  Folks  would  laugh  at  me  if 
they  knew  I  read  it;  but  I'll  criticise  it — show  the 
world  its  beauties— and,  then,  devil  take  'em ! — 
all  but  Miss  Boggs — ^let  'em  laugh!"  Writing  and 
speaking  at  the  same  time,  not  a  word  escaped  us. 

He  begaih— 

**  This  is  tbe  bouse  that  Jack  built." 

"  This  work  will  amply  renumerate — is  remune- 
rate right  ? — ^is  it  a  derivative  of  munos  or  numosf 
If  the  last  it  must  be  renumerate,  tho'  I  mustn't 
put  this  in  the  criticism.  This  work  will  amply 
renumerate  the  reader.  I  am  not  certain  about 
that  word  yet.  I  will  take  another.  This  work 
will  amply — abundantly  is  a  better  word  than  this, 
too.  This  work  will  abundantly  repay  the  reader 
Ah !  that's  it !  The  very  first  line  is  a  rich  one." 
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**  Thia  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.*' 

*»  We—" 

At  the  moment  Mr.  Doddrington  ottered  this 
vord,  he  seemed  to  be  struck  with  a  new  idea,  and, 
not  only  a  new  one,  but  one  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. He  compressed  his  lips ;  placed  a  £ngcr  on 
his  nose,  and  remained,  for  the  space  of  a  minute, 
perfectly  motionless.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he 
pronoimced,  most  emphatically,  ^'  111  do  it,"  and 
thrust  the  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  he  had  been 
writing,  into  his  drawer.  Having  taken  a  fresh 
one,  he  wrote  in  the  most  hurried  manner,  as  if  he 
feared  his  thoughts  would  escape  him  before  they 
could  be  transferred  to  the  sheet.  We  imagined 
that  we  should  not  receive  the  benefit  of  his  la- 
bors, but  he  very  soon  breathed  hard ;  threw  down 
his  pen,  and  read  aloud  from  the  manuscript  he 
had  written. 

'*  DoDDUNOTON^oii,  Sept.,  1841. 

''My  Dear  Sir: 

'*  You  do  me  too  much  honor  to  suppose  I  can 
throw  any  light  on  the  long  mooted,  and,  I  may 
adji,  intricate  question  which  you  propound  in  your 
letter  of  the  15th  inst.  It  is  a  question  of  much 
importance  to  the  literary  world — ^as  you  profoundly 
remark — and  should  be  speedily  settled;  but  I 
greatly  fear,  from  the  asperity  shown  by  the  cham- 
pions on  both  sides,  that  this  event  is  far,  very  far, 
distant.  Fame  has  not  belied  me,  sir,  when  it  in- 
formed yon  that  I  was,  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  an 
advocate  of  the  first  person  singular  in  the  compo- 
sition of  all  writings.  This,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
ciseness, as  well  as  because  I  think  the  name  a 
good  one,  I  shall  denominate  the  Ego-meipsum 
style  of  letters;  while  the  other,  for  similar  rea- 
sons, I  propose  calling  the  Duum-in-unomite.  Now, 
sir,  what  is  the  great  argument  used  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Egomeipsumites  1  l^is  this,  and  I 
shall  endeavor  to  state  it  with  all  the  candor  and 
fairness  which  becomes  a  philosopher.  They  say 
it  can  be  nothing  but  vanity  to  use  the  first  person 
singular  (I)  when  the  first  person  plural  (we)  would 
do  as  well ;  and  that  vanity  in  writing,  as  in  every 
thing  pise,  is  reprehensible,  and  should  be  frowned 
upon  by  the  reader.  They  say,  further,  that  I 
does  not  sound  as  harmoniously  as  ure,  and  har- 
mony being  second  in  importance  to  sense,  and, 
that  as  the  sense  would  be  the  same,  no  matter 
which  we  adopt,  therefore  we  should  use  we.  They 
do  not  stop  here,  however,  but  carry  their  literary 
quixotism  to  an  extent  which  should  disgust  a  man 
of  taste  and  refinement.  They  assert  that  our  lan- 
guage is  so  fiill  of  words  having  the  same  sound, 
as,  /,  eye,  high,  (/-dem  sonans  is  the  contemptible 
pun  they  make  on  the  occasion,)  that  we  should 
use  every  means  to  avoid  them,  and  thereby  sup- 
press those  temptations  to  quibbling,  which,  it  is 
declared,  actually  shortened  the  life  of  Johnson ; 
and  yet  (O  pudor !)  the  author  of  this  luminous  ar- 


gument calls  us,  almost  in  the  same  senleace.'oj 
eye  and  Betty  Martin  dispntators.^ 

''  Now,  sir,  as  to  the  vanity  of  the  thiog;  and 
here  I  think  you  will  be  inclined  to  smile,  when  I 
tell  you  that  these  learned  DaamiiraDomites  cite 
newspaper  editors — who  always  write  ve— u  bright 
exemplars  of  modesty  and  decorum!!  What  sort 
of  cause  must  it  be  which  needs  an  asaeition  like 
this  to  support  it  ?  But  I  will  permit  this  to  pis 
as  being  too  notoriously  otherwise  to  require  com- 
ment from  my  pen.  We  come,  then,  to  the  iint 
issue  which  they  make — ^which  is  the  vainest  the 
Egomeipsumite  or  the  Duuminunomitel  The  Ego- 
meipsumite  simply  says  /  did  it ;  the  DaimiiiiDiio- 
mite  says  we  did  it,  thereby  making  himself  etpia] 
to  two  men — at  least — when,  in  reaJity,  he  is  bd 
one ;  nay,  did  I  chooee  to  indulge  my  wit,  I  might 
say,  but  the  half  of  one.  But  they  protest  sguoat 
my  interpreting  it  in  this  way,  and  say  it  is  intended 
to  include  the  reader ;  and  thus,  by  a  kind  of  piou 
fraud,  carry  him  along  with  them ;  and,  that  if  oik 
derstood  in  my  way,  no  one  but  the  Siamese  twin 
would  consent  to  edit  a  paper :  for  the  responsi- 
bility would  be  too  great,  and  the  cooreita  too  fev, 
if  every  item  of  intelligence  or  axiom  in  politici 
was  only  backed  by  a  slim  perpendicQlar  1.  Thii 
may  be  very  good  wit,  but,  to  my  mind,  it  is  tptt 
indifferent  logic. 

"  But  I  will  no  longer  remain  on  the  defeawe. 
I  carry  the  war  into  Africa  at  once;  and  I  boMl! 
declare,  that  the  use  of  the  first  peison  phinl  is 
anti-republican  in  tendency,  if  not  unconatittttional!! 
What  say  the  Janus-faced  hypocrites  to  this !  U 
not  we  the  style  royal  1— the  language  of  Kiugi 
and  despots?  Is  it  democratical  for  oae  man  » 
assume  the  responeibilities  oT  two,  or  two  hondred, 
or  two  thousand,  as  the  case  may  be!  ^hat  sar 
they  ?  I  ask.  I  know  what  they  will  «y  to  sw 
and  to  citizens  of  my  State.  They  will  aastrer 
that  the  Virginians  are  the  self-elected  gaaidiaas 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  that  they  hate  cried  wolT 
wolf!  wolf  I  so  often,  when  there  was  no  wolf,tb« 
now  no  one  will  believe  them  though  ihey ««« 
the  slaughter  of  the  flock  has  commenced-thit « 
belong  to  a  State  whose  inhabiUots,  while  crwhiaf 
a  pismire,  shout  sic  semper  tyrannis  with  all  ^ 
strength  of  their  lungs. 

•*  Excuse  me,  sir :  On  'some  other  occasioa  I 
will  notice  their  other  argumenU  and  giw  joo  mj 
own  views  more  in  detail.  The  laat  leflectwc  « 
my  native  State,  has  made  me  so  angry  I  cm 
hardly  sign  myself 

"  Your  friend, 

"J.  DoDoaw^wr 

"  D.  DiDAPPiR,  Esq." 

However  angry  Jerry  might  he  in  kit  Utter,  he 
was  laughing,  with  great  glee,  in  his  room-noJ » 
the  loud  ringing  tones  he  used  in  public,  bat  w  «« 
low.  comnlaeent  chuckle  which  cbaiaetenx^  bis 
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private  cachinations.  His  listener  coald  with  dif- 
ficulty refrain  from  joining  him  when  he  heard  the 
real  Irish  blander  in  the  last  line — a  man  so  angry 
with  another,  that  he  could  hardly  sign  himself  "  a 
friend"  to  the  one  to  whom  he  was  writing.  Mr. 
Doddrington,  having  read  and  re-read  this  letter, 
seemed  satisfied  as  to  the  style  he  should  adopt  in 
the  criticism  on  the  interesting  little  work  we  have 
mentioned.  Placing  his  paper  before  him,  he 
drew  bis  pen  through  the  obnoxious  word — toe— 
and  commenced  thinking  aloud,  as  usual. 

"  Out  you  go !"  this  accompanied  the  erasure  of 
the  poor  monysyllable ;  "  and  now,  if  I  can  get  Miss 
Boggs  out  of  my  head,  I  will  give  the  world  a  de- 
licious example  of '  sermons  in  stones.' 

*  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.' 

"  I  assert  that  nothing  in  the  dreamy  reveries  of 
Plato — by  the  way  I  dreamed  of  Miss  Boggs  last 
night — the  hail-fellow-well-met  philosophy  of  Epi- 
curus, the  tears  of  Heraclitus,  or  the  smiles  of 
Democritus,  has  a  more  profound  meaning  than 
that  which  appears  beneath  the  somewhat  childish 
appearance — pooh!  appears  beneath  the  appear- 
ance, indeed! — than  that  which  lies  beneath  the 
somewhat  childish  appearance  of  this  lin^.  It  is 
the  cause  of  an  efiect  which  pervades  the  whole 
earth ;  showing,  at  a  glance,  why  we  ever  give  the 
preference  to  deeds  of  our  own,  over  the  deeds  of 
others.  To  apply  my  quotation  to  smaU  things,  I 
wiU  take  a  man  who  has  invented  a  steel  pen,  and 
one  who  has  invented  a  pen  of  steel ;  and  though, 
in  my  short-sighted  wisdom,  I  can  see  no  difier- 
ence,  yet  there  are  ten  chances  to  one,  that  he  who 
has  invented  the  steel  pen,  will  look  down  with 
contempt  on  him  who  has  invented  the  pen  of  steel, 
and  for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than 

*  This  ia  the  house  that  Jack  built.' 

'*  Follow  yonder  author  into  his  study.  Lo !  he 
taketh  a  work  from  the  shelf.  It  fell  still-bom 
from  the  press — ^not  even  the  critics  holding  a 
wake  above  its  remains.  But  see  with  what  a 
careful  and  delicate  hand  he  dasteth  the  cover — 
with  what  parental  fondness  he  tumeth  over  the 
leaves !  and  now  he  reads  the  title  page !  and  now 
the  entry  which  has  secured  the  copyright!  and 
now  the  dedication !  and  now  the  preface !  and  now 
the  introduction !  and,  at  this  moment,  he  smiles 
proudly  over  the  deep  reflection  which  introduces 
Chap.  I.  He  is  lost  to  the  present — if  any  one 
were  listening  to  me,  now,  he  would  think  I  was  a 
fool — and  all  the  associations  of  the  past,  which 
called  forth  the  happy  idea,  are  gathering  around 
him.  He  lives  in  a  kingdcHn  of  his  own  creation ; 
one  that  he  has  peopled  with  scintillations  of  the 
brain,  bright — vivid — burning!  Ask  him  why  he 
admires  that  which  the  world  hath  damned,  or — 
what  is  worse— cared  too  little  about  to  take  the 
trouble  of  condemning;  and,  though  his  lips  may 


refuse  it  utterance,  his  heart  will  say,  why,  bless 
my  soul,  my  dear  sir, 

*  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.' 

'*  Let  us  go  forth  into  the  street  and  look  upon  the 
throng  with  which  it  is  crowded.  The  man  that 
leads  that  pale  (I  wonder  if  Miss  Boggs  paints) 
and  sickly  child,  by  the  hand,  will  serve  my  pur- 
pose. He  is  its  father.  With  what  devoted  at- 
tachment does  he  look  down  upon  little  wan-face ! 
See  him  toy  with  its  carroty  locks;  and,  doubtless, 
he  thinks  them  more  beautiful  than  the  darkest 
ebony.  Its  face  of  inanity,  to  him,  beams  with 
thought !  Its  weak  and  querulous  voice  is  as  sweet 
as  tones  from  the  harp  of  an  Orpheus ! — ^its  de- 
formed and  emaciated  limbs  contain  every  line  of 
beauty  Hogarth  ever  drew !" 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  may  I  ask  why  you 
prefer  this  pale  and  crippled  child,  to  all  of  the 
rosy  cheeks  and  elastic  forms  we  see  around  us  V 

''  You  are  not  a  father,  sir  V 

"  Thank  my  stars!  no." 

"  I  thought  not.    You  are  answered  when  I  say 

'  This  is  the  house  that  Jack  built.' 

"Advancing  a  little  further  into  this  incompara- 
ble allegory,  I  am  surprised  at  the  richness  and 
versitality  of  genius  shown  by  the  author.  He  has 
made  the  most  trifling  things — the  lowest  of  ani- 
mal creation — ^pay  tribute  to  his  teachings.  A  rat — 
whether  the  large  rat  of  Norway,  the  water-rat, 
or  the  conomon  house-rat,  we  are  lefl  in  ignorance — 
is  made  to  illustrate  a  most  beautiful  sentiment. 

*  This  is  the  rat  that  eat  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Jack  built.' 

'*  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the  con- 
struction of  this  line,  and  then  we  will  be  enabled, 
the  more  readily,  to  understand  its  symbollical 
meaning.  Observe  the  wording  of  the  sentence. 
He  does  not  say  '  here  is  the  rat ;'  no !  he  says 
'  this  is  the  rat.'  He  holds  it  up  to  the  scorn  and 
indignation  of  the  public,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
wisely  uses  a  word  (this)  which  hisses  forth  his 
disapprobation  of  the  deed.  The  line  is  evidently 
modelled  after  Pope,  who  sets  each  sentiment — be 
it  soft  or  harsh — ^to  appropriate  music.  But  there 
is  another  object  in  this,  in  which  the  pains-taking 
genius  of  my  author  shines  preeminent.  He  wishes 
to  arouse  our  antipathies  that  we  may  applaud  the 
poetical  vengeance  which  immediately  ensues." 

"  This  is  the  cat  that  coMght  the  rat  that  eat  the  malt  that  lay 
in  the  house  that  Jack  built." 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  metrical 
grandeur  given  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
word  "  that."  It  is  equal,  in  every  respect,  to  the 
celebrated  lines  in  Virgil,  which,  I  vras  told  in  my 
youth,  when  properly  scanned,  resemble  the  gallop 
of  a  horse.  Let  the  admirer  of  the  classics  com- 
pare them. 

Turn  we  for  a  moment  to  the  allegory,  and  new 
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beaatiea  meet  us  at  every  step.  I  will  illustrate 
them. 

"  Ha !  my  man  of  the  steel  pen,  yuu  appear  to 
be  vexed." 

"  The  President  is  a  fool !" 

«*  You  don't  say  so  V 

"  The  Secretary  of  State  is  a  dolt." 

*'  You  alarm  me." 

"  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  a  rogue." 

"  We  are  ruined  if  this  be  so." 

''And  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  is  a  greater 
fool  than  all  put  together." 

"  That's  a  bull — but  I  see  what  ails  you.  Yon 
have  been  refused  a  patent  and  are  now  angry  with 

-the  rat  that  eat  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  hoase  that 


Jack  built/  ** 

Behold !  my  author. 

"  The  knavery  of  this  world — political,  social 
and  literary — is  beyond  belief." 

••  Beyond  belief." 

"  Plagiarism  is  the  order  of  the  day." 

"  Of  the  day." 

"Thieves  do  not  steal  property  alone,  they  steal 
brains." 

"  Steal  brains." 

•'  Don't  echo  me,  sir,  if  you  please,  look  here — 
read !"  /  do  not  know  haw  a  good  anatomist  can 
ever  love  the  fairest  of  his  race.  Were  I  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  human  framt^  I  would 
as  soon  fall  in  love  with  a  wheelbarrow. 

"And  this"— 

The  miseries  of  life  are  formed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  trifles.  Great  disasters  call  forth  all  the 
energies  of  our  minds,  to  meet  them^  and,  in  the 
end,  we  generally  succeed.  It  was  once  our  mis- 
fortune to  lose,  for  a  while,  the  use  of  both  arms; 
and  the  greatest  annoyance  we  experienced,  was  an 
inability  to  scratch  our  head.  N.  B.  We  are  not 
a  Scotchman. 

"Two  most  profound  reflections." 

"They  are  profound;  but  what  business  have 
they  in  this  book !  It  is  my  thunder. 

"Indeed!  the  rat  has  been  in  Jack's  house — 
eaten  his  malt.  Send  a  critic — a  literary  grimal- 
kin— after  him,  and  soon  you  may  shout  in  triumph 

'  This  is  the  cat  that  caught  the  ret,'  **  &c. 

Again  did  Mr.  Doddrington  pause.  "  The  house 
that  Jack  built"  was  carefully  consigned  to  his 
pocket;  and,  mounting  upon  the  huge  tome  which 
lay  upon  the  floor,  he  proceeded  to  declaim  a  most 
eloquent  oration  on  the  charms  of  Miss  Boggs. 
He  had  three  comparisons  for  her  eyes;  a  dew- 
drop,  a  star,  a  diamond  ;  three  for  her  lips ;  coral, 
cherries,  rubies ;  three  for  her  teeth ;  pearls,  crys- 
tal, ivory.  Having  eulogized  her  beauties  in  de- 
tail, he  clubbed  them,  and  Miss  Boggs  became,  soc- 
eessively  a  goddess,  an  angel,  a  Psyche,  a  Hebe,  a 
Venus,  a  Juno.  The  gracefulness  which  chaxae- 
terised  every  motion  of  her  person,  was  his  next 


theme ;  and  here  be  became  so  excited,  tliit  he 
leaped  from  his  throne  and  commenced  t  daoee, 
chanting,  all  the  time, 

**  Her  feet,  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice  peep  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  ieared  the  light; 
But,  oh !  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day, 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight !" 

Our  risible  muscles  could  bear  no  more.  Shott- 
ing "  weel  done,  Cutty-aark !"  we  took  to  on  beds 
and  left  Jeny  to  finish  the  Shaking  Qoaker  wor- 
ship of  his  goddess. 

This  habit  of  "  talking  to  yourself;'  it  by  m 
means  confined  to  Mr.  Jerry  DoddriogtoB.  Sine 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  private  deciimitioD  has 
been  the  fashion  ;  and  within  a  mile  of  the  place 
sacred  to  our  lucubrations,  there  is  a  grove  in  wfaiek 
a  now  deceased  Attorney  Greneral  was  aecustooeJ 
to  exercise  his  oratorical  powers.  Here,  before  i 
jnry  composed  of  eight  oaks,  three  hickories  tod  a 
hard-hearted  gum,  be  was  wont  to  ealtiTite  ti  art 
which  afterwards  brought  him  distinction  aod  wnkb. 
Whether  he  had  a  Miss  Boggs,  to  whom  u  epi- 
sode was  occasionally  addressed,  we  hi? e  no  meats 
of  determining.  Jerry,  as  we  have  seen,  h»-^ 
his  episodes  are  the  best  part  of  his  peifomoBcei 
Indeed,  it  is  an  opinion  which  Mr.  Doddringtoo  has 
often  expressed  to  us  in  private,  tbst  smf  tobject 
may  be  exhausted  in  fifteen  minutes,  vad^  onleaB 
we  resort  to  episode,  we  cannot  expect  the  a^ 
plause  of  our  audienee—conciBeoesB  sot  being,  ai 
formerly,  a  merit.  In  support  of  this  opinioo,  J^ 
remiah  refers  us  to  the  Congressional  opeeebesaiJ 
documents  of  the  day.  We  acknowledge  that  the 
reference  illustrates  the  doctrine ;  hot  u  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  doctrine  itself,  we  w»t  take 
warning  and  bring  this  most  veracious  history  to  a 
close,  by  relating  one  other  incident  in  the  life  of 
its  hero. 

Jerry  having  found  that  his  privste  tfaeatrietii 
were  no  longer  private,  or  feeling  hit  geoioi 
cramped  by  the  walls  of  a  room,  or  for  tone  odier 
purpose  which  we  know  not,  but  which  led  to  ibe 
result  about  to  be  related,  determined  to  remt  to 
the  open  vault  of  heaven,  with  the  green  fvan 
for  a  rostrum,  and  the  merry  whispering  leares  for 
an  audience,  that  he  might  coltivate  the  taleit 
which  he  felt— as  it  is  said  every  goniot  doea- 
was  within  him.  He  wanted  room,  peHiapo.  ^ 
the  three  great  requisites,  action !  action!  tetioo 
for  though  we  have  exhibited  him  in  the  diai«w 
of  a  critic— -cultivating  the  ars  scribenii,  iv^ 
of  the  ars  loquendi,  yet  we  took  the  precantioo,  it 
assuming  our  title,  to  insinuate  that  he  was  a  tw- 
ciple  of  Tully— as  Tully  spoke,  and  not  a»  be  wrote. 
It  was,  doubtless,  the  indignatios  which  be  Mp^ 
rienced  while  reading  some  passage  in  the  Toltee 
which  he  treated  so  discourteously,  that  eauoed  his 
to  indite  the  ironical  laodatioo  oo  ''the  bootetbat 
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hA  built'' — what  induced  him  to  write  the  letter 
li  the  relative  merits  of  the  Egomeipsumites  and 
the  Duuminunomites  we  cannot  say;   to  put  in 
jnctice  his  theory  in  regard  to  episode,  most  pro- 
iMbly.    His  dissertation  on  the  charms  of  Miss 
Boggs,  was  the  overflowing  of  a  happy  disposi- 
tioD— the  eflfect  of  an  oleaginous  person — and  we 
40old  scarcely  forgive  ourself  the  Tam  O^Shanter 
exclamation,  which  interrupted  a  dance  in  which 
ibefeet  kept  time  to  the  music  of  the  heart— of 
ICisB  Boggs,  we  know  nothing — Jerry^s  love  being 
Xmited,  only,  by  the  number  of  his  female  acquain- 
luces.    Here  let  us  mention  a  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Doddrington's  self-communings,  which  we  have  not, 
91  yet,  noticed.     When  he  enters  into  a  supposed 
^MTeraation  with  a  lady,  and  utters  aloud  the  re- 
sponses— he  always  answers  himself — he  not  only 
obliges  the  tone  of  his  voice,  but  he  is  sure  to 
Xip.    Whether  lisping  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
mAer  sex,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt ;  but,  we 
^qpose,  the  fond  deception  is  increased  by  the  use 
^  the  much-abused ;  but — ^pardon  our  taste,  dear 
■Bidcr— beautiful  th.     Jerry's  "  yeth  thir"  is  the 
^vfection  of  feminine  affirmatives. 

A  grove  of  stunted  chinquepin  bushes — dwarf 
aats,  in  the  parlance  of  some — becomes  the 
of  Mr.  Doddringion's  last  farce — last  so  far 
M»  the  pen  of  the  historian  is  enabled  to  trace  him. 
Two  weeks  after  the  events  related  above,  were 
«pent  in  the  fruitless  endeavor  of  trying  to  discover 
%i  haunts :  and  to  chance,  at  last,  we  were  in- 
setted for  the  hap])y  consummation  of  our  wishes, 
^^hile  taking  a  solitary  walk  one  evening,  we  were 
VlKtled  by  hearing  voices  engaged,  apparently,  in 
^Tiolent  controversy.  Thinking  we  would  act  as 
e-makcr,  led  on  by  curiosity  or  fatality,  recog- 
i&Qg  some  few  notes  of  Mr.  Doddrington's  natu- 
■il  voice,  or  for  some  other  reason,  we  scrupled 
to  make  use  of  the  brushwood  to  approach  the 
of  battle.  There,  within  an  amphitheatre  some 
tiBor  a  dozen  feet  in  diameter,  formed  by  the  shrub- 
wy,  we  found  Mr.  Jeremiah  Doddrington  standing 
h  the  attitude  of  a  young  Apollo.  His  body  was 
met;  one  arm  was  slightly  distended  ;  his  lip  ex- 
pressed scorn  and  defiance ;  and  ere  we  had  leisure 
to  note  the  other  beauties  of  his  attitude,  he  ex- 
claimed "  faugh  !*'  in  accents  which  at  once  let  us 
into  the  inmost  secret  of  his  soul.  It  expressed 
»ward  his  adversary  the  most  unmitigated  con- 
onpt.  Suddenly  wheeling  to  the  left — on  which 
■de  he  appeared  to  imagine  the  most  of  his  hear- 
n  stationed — he  vociferated:  **but,  gentlemen, 
iiough  I  detest  your  organ,  I  must  respect  the 
nunber,  at  least,  of  your  party  ;''  and  he  then  pre- 
ceded to  pour  forth  such  a  torrent  of  argument 
ad  invective — pausing  every  two  or  three  minutes 
>  applaud  himself,  by  dashing  his  feet  against  the 
kamp  on  which  he  was  mounted — such  a  mingling 
f  pathos  and  ridicule — ^that  we  almost  pitied  the 
lan  whom  our  fancy  depicted  writhing  beneath  the 


lash  of  Orator  Jerry.  But  it  was  the  least  part  of 
our  intention  to  enjoy  this  fun  alone.  With  a 
noiseless  step  we  hastened  away,  vowing  Mr.  Dod- 
drington should  have  an  audience,  on  the  coming 
evening,  which  even  his  imagination  could  little 
suspect.  We  had  only  to  tell  the  story  to  enlist 
recruits  in  abundance;  and  an  hour  before  sun 
down  found  a  doxen  youths  cozily  hidden  among 
the  bushes,  which  surrounded  the  open  space  sacred 
to  oratory  and  love.  One  gentleman  we  took  un- 
der our  particular  supervision,  threatening  a  resort 
to  strangulation  if  he  dare  interrupt  our  Orator— 
ours  by  right  of  discovery — with  a  mal-apropoe 
burst  of  laughter, — an  event  which  his  character 
led  us  to  fear.  We  knew  the  path  by  which  Jerry 
must  approach,  and,  of  course,  the  ambuscade  was 
so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the  slightest  chance  of 
discovery.  We  had  hardly  been  concealed  twenty 
minutes,  before  Mr.  Doddrington  entered  the  cir- 
cle. He  removed  his  hat,  bowed  gracefully  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  then  entered  into  a  careless 
pick-tooth  conversation  with  his  shadowy  audience. 
It  was  sometime  before  we  could  discover  the 
meaning  of  his  discourse,  when  lo !  we  found  Jerry 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  in  full  intercourse  with 
the  departed  spirits — real  and  fanciful*-of  old 
Rome !     O,  genius  !  genius !  genius ! 

"  Ha,  Cicero  !  how  are  you  1  Hortensius,  your 
most  obedient.  Maximus,  give  us  the  news  of  the 
day.  What !  a  mutiny  of  the  sixth  legion  t — that's 
bad.  Yortigus,  when  does  your  son  assume  the 
virile  gownT  Indeed,  I  thought  he  was  older. 
Quintus,  Sextus,  Septimus,  Octavius,  Nonus,  De- 
cimus,  quid  agis — what  are  you  about  1  Not  con- 
spiring against  the  State,  I  hope.  Oh,  Tnlly,  that 
speech  of  yours  in  the  case  of  Simpkin  vs.  Timp- 
kin,  (when !)  was  excellent.  I  read  it  with  much 
pleasure,  though  the  infernal  printer  (! !)  made  sad 
work  with  the  type.  Cease  making  puns,  Cicy— 
vile  practice.  But  I  will  cut  the  Romans,"  con- 
tinued Jerry,  with  an  air  of  great  pride,  **  they  are 
low,  vulgar,  exceedingly  so — redolent  of  oil  and 
assifcetida.  I  am  off  to  Greece.  Demosthenes,  I 
salute  you.  A  word  in  your  ear.  Philip  is  a  gen- 
tleman— Macedon  is  my  friend,  and  you  must  cease 
to  arouse  the  passions  of  your  dirty  Athenian  mob. 
ril  have  a  phalanx  down  upon  you  directly.  By 
the  way,  you  were  wont  to  stammer — is  that  tme 
about  the  sea-shore  and  the  pebble  1  O,  Miss  Wil- 
kins,  how  I  do  love  you !" 

On  hearing  this  (to  him)  most  unexpected  ex- 
clamation, the  laughter-loving  gentleman  under  oar 
care,  exhibited  sundry  signs  of  an  explosion.  His 
face  became  flushed,  and  every  vein  of  his  temi^es 
swelled  most  prodigiously.  We  placed  our  fingers 
significantly  on  his  throat,  and  threatened  to  choke 
him  into  silence.  He  whispered  that  he  had  as 
well  die  one  way  as  another — ^that  there  was  very 
little  diflerence  between  strangulation  and  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel,  and  that  the  last  would  cer* 
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tainly  enaae  if  we  refused  him  permission  to  ease 
his  breast.  We  made  an  aj^al  to  his  Iots  of  the 
ridiculous,  and,  as  Jerry  fortunately  paused  for 
some  minutes,  we  at  length  succeeded  in  quieting 
him.  The  reader  may  think  that  in  the  place  of 
"  Miss  Wiikins,'^  we  should  have  written  "  Miss 
Boggs;''  but  he  must  remember  that  two  weeks 
have  passed  since  she  was  the  divinity  of  Mr. 
Doddrington's  worship ;  and  two  weeks,  with  him, 
witnessed  the  birth  and  death  of  a  dozen  passions. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Doddrington  now  ascended  his 
stump;  made  a  rery  low  bow,  and  then  stood,  for 
some  time,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth,  as  if 
modestly  deprecating  the  applause  with  which  he 
was  received — as  if  his  feelings  of  gratitude  were 
too  great  to  be  expressed  by  words,  and  only  com- 
municable by  an  eloquent  silence. 

"Conscript  Fathers^* — ^in  Rome  again  thought 
we — ^^  no !  Fellow-Citisens,^*  resumed  Orator  Jerry, 
**  I  offer  myself  as  a  candidate  for  your  sufirages, 
and,  in  accordance  with  a  good  old  democratic 
custom,  I  proceed  to  make  known  my  opinions  on 
most  of  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  and  on 
every  other  subject  which  it  may  be  your  will  and 
pleasure  to  interrogate  me.  Before  such  an  intel- 
ligent assembly,  (I  see  fifty  asses  in  the  crowd, 
this  moment)  it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  appear, 
and  being  unaccustomed  to  speaking  (/  unaccus- 
tomed to  speaking^-^hat's  a  joke)  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  make  myself  plainly  understood,  and 
believe  that  my  sole  aim  is  to  convince  you  that — ^I 
am  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  to  represent  you 
in  the  National  Assembly — ^^ 

Here  Mr.  Doddrington  applauded  himself,  mode- 
rately, by  kicking  the  stump.  The  sentences  in 
parenthesis  were  uttered  in  a  low  voice — they  being 
the  private  opinions  of  the  Orator,  and,  of  course, 
not  intended  for  his  audience. 

"  My  creed,  gentlemen,  is  the  creed  of  the  ma- 
jority :  for  I  hold  it  anti-republican  to  have  a  single, 
poor,  mean,  shabby  opinion  of  one's  own,  when  he 
has  so  many  neighbors  anxious  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  theirs — Isolation  in  politics  I  detest,  and 
a  life  of  political  bachelorship  I  wont  lead.  What 
is  your  opinion,  sir  ?  I  will  wed  it.  And  yours  1 
and  yours  ?  I  will  wed  them  too.  Thank  heaven ! 
political  polygamy  is  not  forbidden  in  the  statute 
book.  Do  you  believe  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese  1  So  do  I.  Do  you  believe  the  world  danU 
turn  on  its  axis  t  By  the  club  of  Alcides,  I  am  of 
the  same  persuasion.  Do  you  believe  that  it  does 
so  turn !  Then,  I  say,  if  it  don't,  it  ought  to.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  I  repeat  it  ia  anti-republican  to  have  an 
opinion  of  one's  own,  and,  if  one  dare  be  so  rash, 
he  should  be  frowned  down  by  an  indignant  Public." 

Applause. 

"  I  go  to  Congress,  if  I  go  at  all,  to  vote  for  my 
constituents,  and  not  for  myself;  and  should  I  be 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude,  as  to  dis- 
obey the  wishes  of  any  one  here  present,  then  may 


an  indignant  Public  frown  me  down  fotever—hang 
it !  I  fear  I  make  the  *  indignant  public'  &owq  too 
often." 

Mr.  Doddrington  here  stamped  mostTebemently, 
by  way,  we  take  the  liberty  to  guess,  of  cotct- 
ing  his  iteration,  and  then,  with  lus  chaiacteris- 
tic  instability  of  purpose,  he  began  to  sing  the 
praises  of  Miss  Wilkins — applying  pieciaelj  the 
same  similes  to  her  eyes,  lips  and  teeth,  that  he 
had  once  applied  to  the  eyes,  lips  and  teeth  of  Miss 
Boggs.    He  resumed : 

"  These  being  my  sentiments,  say,  am  1  the 
candidate  of  your  affections,  or  am  I  s^  that  can- 
didate!" 

"  You  are,  you  are,  you  are,"  (as  if  the  rehouse 
came  from  his  hearers.) 

**  Shall  I  have  your  votes,  or  shall  1  not  hate 
them  ?" 

"  You  shall,  you  shall,  you  shall!" 

"  Thank  you,  gentlemen, '  and  now  let's  to  (finoer 
with  what  appetite  we  may.'  '^ 

We  confess  that  even  we  were  surpnaed  to  Kt 
Jeny,  after  makii^  this  quotation,  leap  from  his 
stump,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  a  ehloqoe|Hfi 
bush — a  bi|Lnch  of  which  he  took  in  his  haad-ex- 
claim — 

"  How  long,  my  dear  Miss  Wilbna,  will  jot 
torture  me  thus  ?" 

''  La !  Misther  Dodthrington !"  (in  his  Isdj-binl 
notes.) 

"  But  it  is  n't '  la,'  madam— You  are  killing  otf 
by  inches — a  dry  mortification  of  the  heart  is  hia- 
tening  me  to  my  tomb." 

"  La !  Misther  Dodthrington !" 

"What  is  it  you  desire?  Ambition!  I  will  crown 
yon  a  queen  and  run  the  first  man  throogh  the 
body,  that  denies  your  authority.  What  is  it  m 
desire  1  Love  t  I  will  build  you  a  temple  aod  the 
Cyprian  Venus  shall  again  have  her  woishippe* 
What  is  it  you  desire  ?  Wealth?  I  will  steal  the 
purse  of  Fortunatus— I  will  make  Cresos  disgoi?« 
and  Plutus  give  up  his  treasures— I  will  go  w 
search  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  and  rub  it  from  monuug 
untU  night,  if  you  wUl 

*  Only  say  7<m*U  be  Mn.  Brallighu.' " 

*'  La !  Misther  Dodthrington !" 

" '  La,'  again— Madam,  1  profess  y<m  aie  esMf^ 
to  provoke  a  saint." 

At  this  juncture,  a  whiff  of  air  blew  the  hraoci 
from  Jerry's  hand.  Feigning  to  wpgrn  her  Wt- 
ship  offended  by  his  last  uncoorteooa  speech,  he 
instantly  took  advantage  of  the  iocident,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  tones  of  the  moat  heartfelt  lepenttsce, 

"  Nay,  fair  lady,  turn  not  away-4  meant  not  to 
offend  thee." 

Our  charge  could  be  restrained  no  longer.  ^  itb 
the  whoop  of  a  wild  Indian,  he  broke  fm  oa 
grasp,  and,  bounding  forward,  fell  at  the  feet  « 
the  astonished  lover,  rolling  over  «d  oter  agaia  » 
convulsions  of  laughter.    The  rest  followed,  sad 
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never  did  we  see  a  man  so  disconcerted  as  Orator 
Jerry.  Looking  at  us  with  an  et-tu-Brute  expres- 
sion of  face,  he  then  tamed  to  the  others,  and  pro- 
Doaneing — ^we  wonld  fain  hope,  not  prophetically — 
*'  joa'll  be  hanged!*'  burst  like  a  worried  bull  from 
the  circle,  and  disappeared.- 


JOHN  QUINCEY  ADAMS,  Esq. 

I  fcM^irard  to  the  Meiseoger  from  the  autograph  of  Ex- 
President  Adams,  which,  at  my  request,  be  has  allowed  me 
to  copy,  the  following  lines,  (the  original  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  fiurer  hands,)  which  show  that  amid  all  the  cares 
of  public  life,  and  his  vast  and  maltiform  duties,  how  easily 
kis  abundantly  stored  mind  Tsries  from  the  severe  to  the 
playful — from  the  profound,  to  the  poetic  and  fanciful. 

I  can  send  you  but  the  initials  of  the  fair  personages  to 
whona  they  are  dedicated,  and  who  inspired  them;  and  if 
I  could,  it  might  not  be  pleading,  as  richly  as  they  deserre 
•he  tribute,  that  your  readers  should  be  fiirther  possessed. 

The  lines  to  Ellen,  are  sweetly  poetic ;  and  those  to  Sdl^, 
are  a  lirely  and  spirited  imitation,  and  in  some  respects  are 
superior  to  the  exquisite  original,  of  the  22d  Ode  of  the 
lat  Book  of  Horace,  beginning 

**  Integer  vitas  sceleri^que  purus 

Non  eget  Mauril  jaculis,  neque  arcil." 

Ms.  T.  W.  Whitx,  Editor  of     > 
Sotlhem  literary  Messenger,  y 

TO  MISS  E  .  .' .  .  B  .  .  .  . 

Oh  1  wherefore,  Lsdy,  was  my  lot 

Cast,  from  thy  own,  so  far  7 
Why,  by  kind  Fortune,  live  we  not 

Beneath  one  blessed  star  ? 
For,  had  thy  thread  of  life,  and  mim 

But  side  by  side  been  spunr; 
My  heart  had  pantod  to  entwine 

The  tissue  into  oifs. 

And  why  should  Time  conspire' 

To  sever  us  in  twain? 
And  wherefore  have  I  run  my  race, 

And  cannot  start  again  ?  . 
Thy  thread,  how  long!  how  short  is  minef 

Mine  spfent — thine  s<^arce  begun'' 
Alas  I  we  never  can  entwine 

The  Uasue  into  ohe-I 

Bot,  take  ttiy  Messing  on  thy  namis : 

The  blessing  of  a  sire. 
Not  from  a  Lover's  fumae^  flame—* 

'TIS  from  a  holier  fire : 
A  thread  unseen  beside  of  thine 

By  faiiy  forms  is  spun — 
And  holy  hsnds  shall  soon  entwine 

The  tissue  ibto  oftt. 

Jonif  QUINCBT  Adans. 
Wamkbtgtoth  D.  C,  August  7, 1841. 

A  CANZONET  TO  SALLY; 

IMITATED  FKOM  HORACK. 

FOR  MISS  SALLY  B  .  .  . 

I. 
The  man  in  righteousness  arrayM, 

A  pure  and  blameless  liver. 
Needs  not  the  keen  Toledo  blade,- 
Nor  venom-freighted  quiver. 


What  though  he  wind  his  toilsome  way 

0*er  regions  wild  and  weary-^ 
Through  Zara*s  burning  desert  stray  ; 

Or  Asia's  jungles  dreary : 

II, 
What  though  he  plough  the  billowy  deep 

By  lunar  light,  or  solar. 
Meet  the  resistless  Simoom's  sweep. 

Or  iceberg  circumpolar^ 
In  bog  or  quagmire  deep  and  dark, 

His  foot  shall  never  settle  ; 
He  mounts  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,- 

Or  Popocatepetel. 

Ifi. 
On  Chtmborazo*8  breathless  height,- 

He  treads  o*er  burning  lava ; 
Or  snuffs  the  Bohan  Upas  blight : 

The  deatbful  plant  of  Java. 
Through  every  peril  he  shall  pass,- 

By  Virtue's  shield  protected ; 
And  still  by  Truth's  unerring  glasif 

His  path  shall  be  directed. 

IV. 

Else,  wherefore  was  it,  Thursday  last!,* 

While  strolling  down  the  valley  \ 
Defenceless,  mftsing  as  I  pas^d 

A  Canzonet  to  Sally ; 
JL  wolf,  with  tooth  protruding  snout. 

Forth  from  the  thicket  bounded — 
I  c{sp*d  my  hands  and  raised  a  shout—* 

He  heard—  and  fled — confounded. 

V. 

Tangier  nor  Tunis  never  bred» 

An  animal  more  crabbed, 
Nor  Fez,  dry  nurse  of  lions,  fed' 

A  monster  half  so  rabid. 
Not  Ararat  so  fierce  a  beast 

Has  seen,  since  days  of  Noah  ; 
Nor  strung  more  eager  for  a  feast, 

The  fell  Constrictor  Boa. 

VI. 

Oh !  place  me  where  the  solar  beanr 

Has  scorch'd  all  verdure  vernal : 
Or  on  the  polar  verge  extreme, 

Block'd  up  with  ice  eternal — 
Still  shall  my  voice's  tender  lays 

Of  love,  remain  unbroken ; 
And  still  my  charoiinK  Sally  praise,- 

Sweet  smiling,  and  sweet  spoken. 

John  Quincey  Adams. 
I^mshingion,  D.  C,  August  t,  1841. 


DREAMS  OF  THE  PAST. 

BY  MISS  J.  T.  LOMAX. 

They  are  with  me,  when  the  twilight  dew  is  bending 

The  rose-leaf,  with  its  drop  of  quivering  light, 

And  Summer  birds  their  sweetest  songs  ai«  blendiuit 

In  one  wild  gush  of  welcoming  to  Night 

When,  where  the  crimson-sunset  had  been  gleaming, 

The  regal  gloiy  hath  begun  to  wane. 

And  the  pale  starlight  sets  the  young  heart  dreaming, 

And  calls  old  fancies  into  life  again. 

Then,  from  gone  times,  a  spirit-voice  comes  thrilling, 
And  earlier  visions  rise  upon  my  view ; 
Fair  forms,  once  more  my  mental  path  are  filling, 
With  dreams  of  all,  Time  never  can  renew. 
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Old  friends  Uwt  childhood,  and  that  yooth  had  chrUhed, 
Look  down  upon  me  with  their  earaeet  ejes; 
And  voices,  whose  love-mosic  long  bath  perished, 
Are  whispering  with  me  from  the  '  stany  skies.' 

Few  are  the  years  roy  backward  glance  recalleth ; 
Few,  and  with  little  of  dark  grief  to  hide  ; 
But  on  the  happiest  heart  some  care-tint  falleth — 
The  sanshine  and  the  shadow,  side  by  side. 
For  who,  thoQgh  blest  his  destiny  may  seem, 
Bot  hath  some  raoamful  memory  to  recall  T 
A  hope  anrealized— a  Tanished  dream, 
A  shade  of  disappointment  over  all? 

The  world  hath  many  troubles  for  our  learning, 
Bat  something  of  young  rapture  yet  will  last, 
If  in  the  future  where  our  steps  are  turning, 
We  hear  them  still,  those  echoes  from  the  past. 
And  Thou,  oh  thou,  in  whose  sad  eyes  there  bumetfa 
The  deathless  light  of  Lore's  thought-speaking  gaze, 
Say,  if  when  Night,  with  all  iu  stars  retumetb, 
It  hath  lor  cAst  a  voice  from  other  days  T 
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PROM  THE  JOURIVAL  OF  AN  AMERICAN  NAVAL  OfTICKR. 

[ConchMled.! 

Chinese  War  Junks  ;  A  Smuggler ;  Spirited  Chase,  cap- 
ture and  execution ;  Manilla ;  Rumon  of  war  with  Eng- 
land ;  Arrival  of  two  English  men-of-war ;  Hostile  ap- 
pearances and  preparation  for  battle ;  Scene  on  the  Prado 
at  the  sounding  of  the  Vesper-bell.  Rescue  of  a  part 
of  the  crew  of  a  Chinese  Junk  which  had  foundered. 
Intelligence  from  the  United  States ;  Massacre  at  Ma- 
nilla ;  Escape  of  two  gentlemen ;  The  death  canoe,  and 
funeral  procession ;  Cholera  breaks  out ;  Light,  flicker- 
ing aiis,  calm  and  heavy  squall ;  The  straits  of  Sunda ; 
The  ravages  of  pestilence ;  The  cholera  succeeded 
by  the  scurvy ;  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  Great  political  change ; 
Attempt  to  aiese  the  Crown  Prince ;  The  black,  the 
guard  room — and  the  fatal  platoon  ;  The  haughty  queen ; 
Fracas  with  the  police ;  A  military  funeral ;  Sail  for 
home ;  Early  morning ;  The  ocean ;  The  Adventures  of 
Harry  Adams;  "All  hands  to  witness  punishment;" 
The  love-lorn  mizsen  top-man;  The  weather;  Hopes 
and  fears;  The  light-house ;  Arrival;  Last  sal  ule ;  Con- 
clusion. 

Riding  at  anchor,  a  short  diataace  within  shore 
of  ns,  are  several  Chinese  war  janks,  commanded 
hy  a  Mandarin  of  rank,  and  stationed  Ytere  to  pre- 
vent smuggling.  The  largest  of  them  is  aboat 
six  hundred  tons  burthen,  shaped  like  a  shoe,  and 
having  a  high  forecastle  and  poop,  it  has  no  figure- 
head, but  has  an  eye  painted  on  each  bow — from 
the  idea  that  ships  are  animate  things,  and  that 
the  ocean,  even  when  most  agitated  by  storms,  is 
intersected  by  smooth  but  narrow  and  intricate 
pathways,  to  deviate  from  which,  is  certain  destruc- 
tion. To  all  our  questions  upon  the  subject,  the 
invariable  reply  was, "  No  have  eye — ^how  can  see  1 
No  can  see,  how  can  save-e  V* 

These  vessels  have  high  bulwarks ;  they  cany 
three  masts,  are  stayed  irregularly  and  have  sails 
of  fine  matting.  Their  hulls  are  black  with  white 
ports;  and  the  masto  and  q^ars  are  painted  a  va- 


riety of  colors.  The  stem  is  crowded  wiA  images 
of  hideous  aspect ;  and  flags  and  Bignals  of  ill 
sizes  and  colors  flutter  from  the  mast  heads.  They 
carry  each,  six  iron  guns  about  the  calibre  of  oor 
nine  pounders,  secured  upon  swivels  imid  ahipi. 

Having  never  before  seen  an  American  nu- 
of-war,  the  Chinese  insist  upon  it,  that  we  ue 
English ;  and  the  aathorities,  actuated  by  their 
jealousy  of  foreigners,  treat  ns  with  great  nd^ 
ness.  To  our  intercourse  with  the  shore,  every 
impediment  short  of  actual  resistance  is  presented. 
At  length,  we  are  ordered  to  leave  the  cooDtiy; 
all  supplies  of  provisions  are  interdicted,  sod  the 
squadron  of  Junks  considerably  increued.  We 
are  compelled  ta  smuggle  fresh  prorkioia  for  the 
crew;  and  water  when  required,  is  pTDcoied  vith 
arms  in  our  hands.  And  here,  the  ^ful  sod  dfi- 
trous  management  of  the  Chinese  boalnien  is  most 
apparent.  The  war  junks,  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, are  anchored  to  the  East,  in  shore  of  as.  Ob 
the  opposite  side  of  cmr  ship,  we  alvajs  moor  the 
launch.  When  the  moon  is  set  or  oremst,  a  Chi- 
nese smuggling  boat  can  be  disttnguisbed  eoni(i«^ 
from  the  Western  side  of  the  bay,  aod  staodis^ 
directly  for  us,  in  such  a  manner,  that  oor  toverio; 
hull  conceals  it  from  the  junks  in  shore.  Wheo 
almost  upon  ns,  the  boat^s  helm  is  pat,  ss  it  ntem- 
ed,  •*  hard  down ;"  quick  as  thought,  the  boat  ranges 
along  side  the  laanch,  into  which  three  or  fbor  bol' 
locks  are  precipitated ;  and  the  next  mooieDt,  baoled 
sharp  on  a  wind,  the  smuggler  ib  standing  ftm  ds. 
The  slight  noise  which  unavoidably  sccompmies 
the  transfer  is  invariably  heard  by  the  Tigikl 
watchmen  of  the  fleet.  Instantly,  a  single  loekd 
iB  sent  up  from  one  of  the  junks,  which,  before  H 
reaches  its  full  ascent,  is  succeeded  by  othew  fen 
the  other  vessels ;  plain  and  colored  ligto  ire 
shown  along  the  island  and  in  every  inlet  znmA 
the  bay.  The  tumult  of  a  hurried  chase  sncceds. 
But  it  is  usually  fruitless,  except  that  its  ttct»- 
ment  has  lelieved  the  tedious  monotonj  of  the 
wtttch. 

Our  bold  smuggler,  rendered  incastiooa  by  cw- 
stant  success,  made  the  attempt  one  night  whes  it 
was  not  sufliciently  dark,  and  it  is  feared  tbst  be 
was  caught  at  last,  for  we  never  saw  him  after- 
wards. Whether  he  perished  on  that  occasion, « 
in  the  attempt  to  approach  us  on  another,  has  ** 
been  ascertained. 

About  a  week  after  the  last  incideDt,  a  littie 
before  midnight,  the  signals  were  made  fitm  *« 
fleet,  long  before  we  conH  discover  any  thmg.  ^ 

soon  as  the  signals  were  made,  the  amuggte » ('" 
some  smuggler  it  certaidy  was,— po«Wy  "*  " 
the  opium  trade,)  ia  the  endeavor  to  esc^  "^ 
have  shifted  his  course  and  tried  to  legain  ths 
Western  shore.  Intewepted  periiapa  in  his  co^- 
or  else  despairing  of  the  result  of  a  chase,  by » 
dextrous  evolution,  he  doubled  opon  his  pw««* 
and  with  a  flowing  sheet,  ajid  every  ■mc1««»"^ 
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to  the  omn,  bore  down  towards  us,  evidently  with 
the  pnrpooe  of  elaiming  oar  protection. 

The  scene  at  this  time  was  an  exciting,  and,  but 
for  the  sympathies  it  awakened,  a  most  beautiful 
one.  The  alarm  had  been  communicated  not  only 
to  the  adjacent  islands,  bat  to  the  distant  mainland. 
The  indentations  of  the  shore  were  defined  by  a 
continuous  line  of  light.  From  varioos  points, 
rockets  were  thrown  up — every  boat  on  the  river 
hoisted  a  lantern,  and  the  men-of-war  were  inces- 
santly firing,  shouting  and  exchanging  signals  with 
each  other. 

As  well  might  Acteon  hope  to  elude  the  fate 
awarded  by  Diana !  One  of  the  men-of-war,  fleeter 
•r  better  manned  than  the  rest,  closed  upon  the 
onfortnnate  smuggler.  We  heard  the  grapple,  the 
rude  chafing  of  the  boats  as  they  ranged  side  by 
side,  and  a  brief  scuffle;  after  which,  a  few  orders 
were  given  in  a  distinct  voice ;  four  or  five  times, 
9i  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  gurgling  sounds 
were  heard,  as  if  the  bowstring  were  being  in- 
flicted. A  blue  light  was  then  burned,  the  lights 
were  extinguished,  the  men-of-war  returned  to 
their  anchorage,  and  the  sentry^s  cry  of  "ail's 
well,"  alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night. 

Some  of  our  officers  visited  Canton,  so  well 
known  from  the  description  of  travellers.  I  passed 
a  few  days  in  Macao,  a  Portuguese  town,  only 
celebrated  as  the  residence  for  many  years  of  the 
unfortunate  poet  Camoens. 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  months,  we  sailed 
irom  Lintin,  and  spent  six  weeks  in  search  of  a 
fictitious  bank,  laid  down  nearly  on  the  equatorial 
line  and  in  the  midst  of  the  China  sea.  Our  men 
and  junior  officers  were  very  much  exposed,  sound- 
ing at  great  distances  from  the  ship,  in  open  boats. 

Unsuccessful  and  dispirited,  with  nearly  one 
hundred  of  the  crew  on  the  sick  list,  we  reached 
Manilla,  the  capital  city  of  Luconia,  the  principal  of 
the  Phillippine  Islands.  Immediately  on  oar  arrival, 
a  large  building  was  hired  on  shore  for  the  accom- 
modation of  our  sick,  and  the  Spanish  authorities 
were  most  considerate  and  attentive. 

We  had  heard  in  Canton,  rumors  of  a  war  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  respecting 
the  cession  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  but,  neither  the 
American  Consul,  nor  the  merchants,  nor  ourselves 
believed  them.  When  we  reached  Manilla,  the 
Governor,  who  had  received  later  intelligence,  as- 
eared  us  that  the  reports  were-  not  unfounded.  He 
stated  that  he  daily  expected  despatches  containing 
the  official  notification.  We  therefore  made  all 
possible  expedition  in  filling  op  our  water,  and  no 
expense  was  spared  in  providing  for  the  sick  and 
feeble.  Upwards  of  a  week  elapsed  without  fur- 
ther intelligence,  and  our  former  doubts  returned. 

One  Sunday,  we  had  ninety  men  sick  on  shore,  at 
the  hospital,  and  about  one  third  of  the  remaining 
crew  were  on  liberty.  The  Captain  resided  on  shore, 
Mid  many  of  the  officers  were  absent ;  leaving  the 


first  and  fourth  Lieutenants,  the  Master,  Goaner 
and  three  Midshipmen  beside  myself,  the  only  offi* 
cers  on  board.  About  4  P.  M.  two  sail  were  die* 
covered  in  the  offing.  In  a  short  time  they  were 
made  out  to  be  a  frigate  and  a  corvette  under  Eng- 
lish colors.  They  stood  in  very  handsomely  under 
all  sail,  and  rapidly  approached  us.  When  about 
one  mile  distant,  they  hove  to,  exchanged  signals, 
shortened  sail,  and  beat  to  quarters.  We  like- 
wise beat  to  quarters,  double-shotted  our  guns, 
sanded  the  decks,  and  got  springs  upon  the  cables. 
After  exchanging  signals  for  some  time — ^which 
had  apparently  been  employed  in  hostile  prepara- 
tion— ^the  ships  filled  away  and  stood  towards  us-* 
their  tompions  out,  and  the  men  at  their  guns. 

The  English  had  paid  so  little  respect  to  neutral 
ports,  that  we  certainly  anticipated  an  attack,  and 
our  expectations  seemed  confirmed,  when  some  of 
our  crew  recognized  the  Corvette  to  be  the  Cherub, 
one  of  the  ships  which  had  attacked  the  Essex  in 
Valparaiso. 

From  the  deficiency  of  the  crew,  the  first  lieu- 
tenant directed  the  guns  to  be  kept  trained  upon 
the  frigate  alone,  and,  that,  not  the  slightest  regard 
should  be  paid  to  her  consort.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment evinced  his  excellent  judgment  and  cool  in- 
trepidity ;  and  the  result,  showed  the  importance 
of  a  self-possessed,  collected  mind.  Acting  as  his 
aid,  I  had,  by  his  order,  taken  my  stand  upon  a 
shot  box,  to  note  the  movements  of  the  advancing 
ships.  The  Corvette  had  passed  on  the  larboard 
side  and  lufifed  athwart  our  bow,  as  we  thought,  to 
rake  us ;  the  frigate  passed  about  a  musket-shot 
astern,  and  rounded  to — when  immediately  ftt>m  the 
nearest  port,  came  a  flash  and  a  volume  of  smoke. 
I  called  out  "  a  gun  from  the  frigate  ;'* — ^the  first 
lieatenant,  sprung  beside  me,  cast  a  hurried  glance, 
and  exclaiming  "  it  is  indeed,"  raised  tlie  trumpet 
to  his  lips;  bat,  even  in  that  exciting  moment, 
while  the  reverberation  rolled  along,  and  every 
gase  hung  upon  his  countenance,  he  waited  to 
hear  the  striking  of  the  shot.  The  next  mo- 
ment, his  suspense  was  terminated  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fri- 
gate. In  compliment  to  our  position  and  contrary 
to  custom,  the  salute  of  the  English  frigate  was 
commenced  on  the  larboard  side. 

Manilla  is  situated  on  the  South  side  of  an  ex- 
tensive bay.  The  city  proper,  is  surrounded  with 
a  high  wall,  strongly  fortified,  within  which,  reside 
the  authorities,  the  natives  of  Spain,  and  their  de- 
scendants. The  suburbs,  circling  the  walls  on  the 
land  side,  stretch  far  to  the  South  and  West ;  and 
are  more  extensive,  and  more  densely  populated, 
than  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  the  principal 
streets,  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  are  mostly  built 
of  bamboo,  in  many  places  raised  on  pUes  within 
the  margin  of  the  river.  In  houses  so  constructed, 
the  floors  consist  of  bamboo  cane,  split  longitudi- 
nally, and  laid  with  the  convex  side  uppermost — 
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leaTuig  a  space  of  half  an  iocb  between ;  which, 
beside  its  recommendation  for  cleanliness,  keeps  the 
apartments  cool  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
beneath.  A  short  time  previous  to  our  arrival,  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  of  these  huts  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire. 

The  natives  are  of  a  very  bright  olive  com- 
plexion, slight  in  figure,  lithe  and  graceful  in  their 
movements ;  their  eyes  dark,  full  and  expressive ; 
and  their  hair  black,  long  and  luxuriant.  They 
seem  friendly  and  inoffensive. 

The  exports  of  the  island  are  principally  cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  tortoise-sbell,  grass 
clo^is,  &o.  About  fifteen  thousand  tons  of  shipping 
clear  nonually  from,  this  port.  A  ship  owned  in 
the  place,  is  a  regular  trader  to  Acapulco,  wheqce, 
like  the  galleons  of  old,  but  no  longer  intercepted 
by  the  freebooters  of  England,  she  bears  her  rich 
fireight  across  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Spaniards  having  reached  the  Phil- 
lippines  by  pursuing  a  Western  course,  and  our- 
selves by  steering  East,  there  are  twenty-four 
hours  differefice  in  time,  and  Monday  with  us  is 
celebrated  as  Sunday  on  shore. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  visited  the  ceme- 
tery, which  is  thus  coastructed.  It  is  a  circular 
irall  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and  pearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mil|B  in  circun^ference.  Around,  throughout 
the  u^net  surface,  are  three  tiers  of  excavations, 
sot  unlike  narrow  ovens,  extending  horizontally, 
upwards  of  six  feet  into  the  wall.  In  the  centre 
pf  the  enclosure  is  an  immense  vault.  When  a 
person  dies,  the  body  is  placed  in  one  of  the  oven- 
like recesses,  which  is  inmiediately  filled  with 
l^me,  and  the  mouth  hermetically  closed.  After 
(he  expiratiop  of  a  certain  period,  the  grave  is 
opened,  the  bones  drawn  forth  and  interred  in  the 
yault,  and  the  sepulchre  is  prepared  for  another 
tenant. 

A  short  distapce  from  the  city  is  the  Prado  or 
Park,  where  every  afternoon,  the  inhabitants  rising 
fjrofn  their  siesta,  t^j^e  the  ajr  on  foot,  on  horse- 
b^k  and  ip  carriages  of  every  description.  On 
t^  occasion  of  our  first  visit,  all  was  glee  and 
joyfulness.  The  breeze  which  rippled  the  bay  and 
gathered  coolness  from  its  sister-element,  bore  to 
us  the  merry  laugb  of  the  happy  pedestrians.  The 
middling  classes,  in  their  unpretending  vehicles,  in 
social  converse  and  with  cheerful  sn^les,  passed 
by  at  a  reasqnable  p^ce ;  the  gentry  and  nobility ; 
the  pi^rvenu  so  gorgeous,  and  the  aristocrat  severely 
pimple  in  his  equipage ;  the  gay  and  dashing  cava- 
lier; and  the  haughty  beauty  in  her  pride,  swept 
along ;  when  suddenly,  from  within  the  walls?  came 
the  startling  but  melodious  sound  of  the  vesper  bell. 
The  t]ransition  from  confused  and  rapid  motion  to 
a  state  of  perfect  stillness;  from  the  hubbub  of  a 
joyous  multitude,  to  a  deathlike  silence,  was  in- 
stantaneous and  impressive.  Each  pedestrian 
kneeled  ujpon  the  spot  where  ^e  sUmk)  when  that 


bell  first  tolled.  Instinctively  as  it  were,  eadt 
horse  stood  still,  and  the  riders  bowed  their  un- 
covered heads.  Among  sixty  thonsand  beings,  the 
population  of  that  city,  oar  carriage  alone  pre- 
sented erect  and  covered  heads,  while  the  hashed 
multitude  breathed  the  vesper  prayer. 

On  our  first  arrival  a  similar  cirenmaCaoce  vas 
noted  with  equal  surprise  and  varying  comments, 
although  from  our  relative  position,  the  effect  wis 
less  startling.  We  came  to  an  anchor  about  noos, 
and  the  civilities  of  the  pott  had  beeo  tendered 
and  accepted.  Several  Spanish  ships  and  a  nom- 
ber  of  coasters  were  lying  at  varioos  distances 
from  us.  A  slight  shower,  just  sufficient  to  render 
the  sails  too  damp  for  furling,  had  caused  os  ts 
defer  doing  so  until  the  evening.  The  vessels 
around  had  loosed  their  sails  to  dry.  Near  sos- 
set,  we  called  all  hands  to  "  fori  sails,''  and  in  com- 
pliment to  the  strangers,  the  word  was  passed 
among  the  vessels  of  the  port,  and  each  prepsred 
to  follow  our  movements.  The  sails  were  *'  clewed 
up ;''  the  yards  of  our  own  and  of  every  ship  in 
port  were  covered  with  men ;  the  bay,  between 
the  shipping  and  the  shore  was  enlivened  by  some 
dozen  boats,  passing  to  and  fro — ^the  Spanish,  with 
measored  stroke  to  the  cadence  of  a  song,  and 
our  own,  quick,  nervous  and  nnaccompanied  witb 
any  sound,  save  the  harsh  grating  of  die  oar  in 
the  rowlock.  The  men  on  the  yarda  were  in  the 
act  of  gathering  up  the  sails,  when  the  chime  of  a 
bell  was  heard.  Instantly  the  men  aloft  in  the 
other  ships,  doffed  their  caps  and  stood  statae-like 
and  immoveable,  while  we  saw  those  on  the  decks 
of  the  ships  nearest  to  us,  drop  on  their  kness  sad 
bow  their  heads  in  seeming  prayer :  The  song  of 
the  rowers  was  hushed,  and  the  oars  rested  fioa 
their  work,  our  own  boats  excepted,  which  swept 
on  with  rapid  and  unceasing  stroke,  and  oor  men 
had  furled  tlie  sails  and  were  descending  fiom  aloft, 
when  the  htst  note  of  the  bell  gave  the  signal  for 
the  others  to  proceed. 

The  English  squadron  which  arrived  after  as, 
was  commanded  by  Sir  Francis  Collier,  the  gallant 
officer,  who,  in  the  last  war  with  Franee,  crowded 
sail  on  his  ship  in  a  heavy  gale,  and  dashing  sten 
on  against  the  chain  thrown  across  the  harbor  of 
Brest,  snapped  it  asunder,  and  opened  a  paasa^ 
for  the  blockading  fleet. 

After  having  thorough^  recruited,  we  sailed  for 
Canton  in  company  with  the  English  frigate.  She 
was  literally  *'  fir  built,''  and  had  been  {resented  to 
their  government  by  the  ladies  of  Idverpod,  sfter 
which  city  she.  was  named.  It  was  determined  to 
try  our  relative  speed — but,  whether  she  were  more 
favored,  or  carried  more  sail  during  the  night,  oc 
in  reality  outstripped  us,  she  was  not  visiUe  the 
second  m«ming,  and  certainly  reached  the  port  of 
destination  before  us. 

On  the  fourth  day,  I  had  relieved  my  wsteh- 
mate  f^  little  ^fter  twelve  o'clock,  mod  wis  waU? 
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ing  to  and  fro  in  the  weather  gangway,  when  I 
ihoQght  that  I  diaeoyered  something  on  the  water, 
aereral  miles  to  windward.  I  reported  it  to  the 
Ideatenant  of  the  watch,  who  examined  it  atten- 
tirelj  with  a  spy-glass,  and  directed  me  to  report 
to  the  Captain  that  we  had  made  Pedro  Branca,  a 
large  isolated  rock  on  the  coast  of  China,  which  de- 
signates the  entrance  to  the  river  Tigris.  Under 
the  supposition  that  we  had  either  OTcrmn  our  reck- 
oning or  been  drifted  by  a  strong  and  favorable  cur- 
rent, our  coarse  was  altered  and  we  stood  directly  for 
it.  As  we  neared  it  however,  we  became  aware 
that  it  was  something  buoyant,  for,  it  rose  and  fell 
with  the  mysterious  swell  of  the  ocean.  We  soon 
perceived  human  beings,  whose  wild  and  frantic 
gestures  told  of  sufferings  past,  and  of  anxious 
hopes  and  fears.  It  proved  to  be  a  large  water 
tank,  built  of  wood  and  closely  cemented  in  the 
seams,  but  open  at  the  top,  which  floated  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  contained 
seven  miserable  creatures,  of  whom,  one,  an  old 
man,  was  found  lying  in  the  bottom,  his  head  prop- 
ped against  the  side  and  his  body  nearly  covered 
with  water,  which  was  coated  with  a  fetid  slime. 
The  old  man  died — but  the  rest  by  slow  degrees 
recovered.  They  stated  that  they  had  been  a  part 
of  the  crew  of  a  large  Chinese  junk,  which  had 
stranded  on  a  rock  about  two  weeks  previous  :  that 
the  whole  crew  and  passengers  escaped  in  three 
large  tanks  belonging  to  the  vessel,  of  which  the 
largest  held  about  one  hundred,  another  about  sixty 
and  their  own  about  twenty-three  persons:  that 
they  driAed  about  in  close  proximity  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  second  day,  when  a  heavy  squall  came 
up,  and  after  it  passed  away,  they  saw  nothing 
more  of  their  companions.  No  doubt  the  other 
two,  laden  beyond  their  buoyant  capacity,  filled  and 
sank  with  the  first  rising  of  the  sea.  These  men 
state,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  gull  caught  with 
a  line,  they  have  passed  the  whole  period  without 
a  morsel  of  food.  But,  their  appearance  and  their 
very  reluctance  to  converse  upon  the  subject,  satis- 
fied us  that  they  have  fed  upon  each  other — ^whether 
upon  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  from  exhaus- 
tion, or  upon  the  flesh  of  their  slaughtered  com- 
rades we  cannot  tell.  The  rains  of  Heaven,  they 
said,  had  fiimished  them  drink.  Such  abject  love 
of  life  I  never  witnessed.  They  not  only  kissed 
the  deck  when  brought  over  the  side,  but  if  per- 
mitted would  have  embraced  the  feet  of  every  man 
on  board.  Their  excess  of  joy  was  natural,  for 
the  night  before,  the  English  firigate  had  passed 
within  pistol  shot  without  perceiving  them.  Our 
generous  crew  raised  a  handsome  subscription  for 
them,  and  when  we  landed  them  in  their  native 
country,  they  were  better  off  than  when  they  left  it. 
Anchored  in  our  old  birth  abreast  of  the  island 
of  Lintin,  with  the  same  monotonous  life,  come 
the  same  petty  vexations.  Compelled  to  smuggle 
mu  fresh  proyisions  as  heretofore,  and  to  obtain 


our  water  with  a  display  of  force,  we  patiently 
await  the  arrival  of  the  store  ship.  At  length 
she  is  here,  and  brings  tidings  from  our  dear  coun- 
try. Save  myself,  all  have  received  some  token 
of  remembrance  from  a  relative  or  a  friend.  The 
wayworn  traveller  plods  cheerily  when  he  thinks 
of  the  grasp  of  friendship  and  the  embrace  of  love. 
The  moans  of  the  invalid  are  hushed  at  the  voice 
of  sympathy,  and  with  renewed  hope,  he  quaffs 
the  medicine  which  is  tendered  by  the  hand  of  af- 
fection. Homeless  and  desolate,  like  the  bird 
wandering  over  the  waste  of  waters,  my  feet  can 
find  no  resting  place.  Like  the  egg  of  the  ostrich, 
the  orphan  has  no  maternal  nest ;  he  is  like  the 
solitary  tree  upon  an  open  heath,  gnarled  and 
twisted  by  every  blast  of  wintry  wind— stinted  in 
growth  by  an  ungenerous  soil,  and  rendered  hardy 
by  exposure.  Who  can  supply  the  place  of  the 
beloved  object  to  the  young  affections  t  I  speak 
not  of  that  earthbom  passion,  (in  the  oiale  breast 
at  least,)  which,  with  the  nuptial  rites  for  its  goal, 
is  too  often  sensual  and  but  seldom  pure— but,  of 
that  celestial  link,  which  binds  the  parent  and  the 
child-r-tkat  delicate  texture  of  protection  and  de- 
pendence, of  love  minted  with  anxiety,  and  of 
awe  intertwined  with  confidence.  In  the  desola- 
tion of  feeling,  I  said — as  I  felt — 

"  The  hollow  oak,  it  it  my  home, 
My  bcfritage,  the  sea." 

And  if,  with  the  long  lines  of  massive  artillery;  the 
deadly  musket ;  the  bristling  bayonet ;  the  sheen 
of  the  cutlass,  and  all  the  paraphranalia  of  war, 
ever  before  me,  I  should,  under  such  circumstances, 
lose  sympathy  for  my  kind,  will  it  not  in  charity 
be  deemed  the  result  of  my  forlorn  situation? 

We  are  subjected  to  unceasing  vexation  by  the 
authorities.  The  provisions  sent  to  us  from  the 
United  States  are  denied,  and  we  have  sailed  up  to 
the  Boca  Tigris  (the  month  of  the  river,)  and 
taken  a  position  abreast  of  Fort  Anawan,  with  a 
determination  to  force  the  passage,  proceed  to 
Whampoa,  and  take  our  provisions,  in  et  armis^  if 
they  be  not  delivered  within  a  specified  time.  All 
is  bustle  and  preparation  at  the  fort  and  among  the 
men-of-war  junks,  which,  have  followed  us,  and, 
reinforced  vrith  others  from  above,  assume  a  me- 
nacing attitude.  We  quietly  make  our  preparations, 
and  have  little  fears  of  the  result.  The  junks  we 
could  sink  in  ten  minutes,  and  although  the  fort 
mounts  upwards  of  one  hundied  heavy  guns,  yet 
if  they  did  not  disable  us  at  the  first  discharge, 
the  passage  would  be  "effected,  for  the  guns  are  im- 
bedded in  stone,  and  by  consequence,  incapable  of 
elevation,  depression  or  range.  An  English  fVigate 
once  silenced  the  fort,  and  passed  without  material 
injury.  It  was  a  night  action,  and  is  represented 
to  have  been  a  beautifol  sight.  Nearly  every  Chi- 
nese soldier  carifed  a  lantern  made  of  oil  paper ; 
and  when  they  were  dispersed  by  the  tremendous 
fire  of  the  ship,  it  seemed  as  if  ten  thousand  igni 
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Iwviog  %  apace  of  half  an  inch  between  ;  which, Ibell  firtt  tolled.  InstioetiTely  as  it  were 
bmde  itancommendatian  Tot  cleaDliDMa,keei»  the  bone  stood  atill,  and  the  ridera  bowed  Ibi 
a  cool  by  the  evaporation  of  the  wsiei  covered  heada.  Among  eixtjr  tbou»atid  beis 
population  of  that  citjr,  our  carriage  aloo 
Bt  and  coTered  heada,  while  the  . 
multitude  breathed  the  vesper  pnjer. 

liisl  arriTol  a  aimilar  circDm^tatt 
noted  with  equal  aurprise  and  varyini!  com 
although  from  our  relative  position,  the  eff« 
lesa  startling.  We  came  to  an  anchor  aboui 
and  the  civjlitiea  of  ilie  port  bad  been  u 
and  accepted.  Several  Spaaish  ships  *adt 
ber  of  coasters  were  lying  at  variiuis  dii 
from  us.  A  slight  shower,  just  suRlcienl  in. 
the  sails  too  damp  fur  furling,  hod  ciused 
defer  doing  no  until  ibo  evediug.  Tha  i 
around  had  loosed  theii  sails  to  dry.  Ntu 
set,  we  called  all  hands  la  "  furt  sails,"  aoJ  ii 
plimcnt  to  the  stranfrers,  the  word  wu  p 
among  the  vessels  of  the  port,  and  exh  flt\ 
lo  follow  our  movements.  The  sails  wen  "ci 
up ;"  the  yards  of  our  own  and  uferCiTttt 
port  were  covered  with  men  :  the  biy,  bid 
the  shipping  and  the  shore  was  enliienedl** 
dozen  boats,  passing  to  and  fro — (he  Spuul^i 
measured  atruke  to  the  cadence  ofiMfil 
own,  quick,  nervous  and  onaccoapuMJrt 
Bound,  save  the  harsh  erating  aCilMI 


beneath.  A  short  time  previoualo  our  arrival,  up- 
warda  of  four  thouaand  of  these  huts  had  been  de- 
stroyed bj  fire. 

The  natives  are  of  a  very  bright  olive   com- 
plexion, slight  in  figure,  lithe  and  graceful  in  their 
movements ;  their  eyes  dark,  full  and  expressivi 
and  thfir  hair  black,  long  and   luxuriant.     They 
■eem  friendly  and  inufTensive. 

The  exports  of  the  isliuid  arc  principally 
tioe,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,    lortoise-abell,   grass 
cloths,  &c.    Abotit  Afleen  thousand  tonsof  shipping 
clear  luinualty  from  this  port.     A  nhip 
the  place,  is  a  regular  trader  to  Acnpuico,  whence, 
like  the  galleons  uf  old,  but  no  longer  icilercepied 
bj  the  freebooters  of  Euj^land,  ahe  bears  lier  rich 
freight  across  the  vast  I'acilic  Ocean.     lu  conse- 
quence of  the  Spaniards  having  reached  the  Phil- 
lippinea  by  pursuing  a  Western  course,  and  our- 
calves  by  Heeling   East,  there   are   twenly-four 
hours  differcAco  in  time,  and   Monday  with 
celebrated  as  Sunday  un  shore. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  we  visited  the  i 
lerj,  which  la  thus  constructed.     It  is  a  circular 
wall  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  and  nearly  a  quarter 
gf  a  mile  in  circumference.    Around,  throughout  | 
the  inner  surface,  are 
not  unlike  narrow  ore 
Upwards  of  six  feet  iut 
pf  the  enclosure  is  an 
person  dies,  the  body  ii 

lime,  and  the  mouth  1 
the  expiration  of  a  c( 
opened, the  bones  drau 
yault,  and  the  sepulchi 

A  short  distance  froi 
Park,  where  every  a(le. 
from  their  siesta,  take 
b^k  and  in  carriages 
t^  occaaion  of  oui  (ii 
Jorfnlnesa.  The  breezi 
gathered  coolness  fron 
OS  the  merry  laugh  of  t 
middling  classes,  in  the 
Bocial  converse  and  w 
bj  at  a  reasgnable  p|c< 
the  parvenu  so  gorgeous 
simple  in  his  equipage; 
lier;  and  the  haughty 
along;  when  suddenly, 
the  startling  but  molodio 
Hie  transition  from  coc 
a  Hats  of  perfect  stilln 
JoTona  multitude,  to  a 
Manttaeotu  and  impn 
kuwlpd  iipoii  the  >pot  < 
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fvlui  were  fitting  orer  the  hill.  Subaeqaentl y  I 
anotfaec  EogliBh  frigate  made  the  attempt  and  was 
defeated  with  loss.  We  do  not  think  that  the  au- 
thorities will  drire  oa  to  extremitieB.  Their  ob- 
ject Lb  evidently  to  extract  money  from  na,  which 
enr  commander  ia  Tery  properly  determined  not  to 
anffer. 

At  the  laat  moment,  finding  that  we  were  not  to 
he  intimidated  into  teima,  the  aathoritieB  permitted 
our  proviaiona  to  pass  downi  and  we  returned  to 
our  former  anchorage.  Soon  after,  we  heard  of  a 
dreadful  maasacre  of  the  foreigners  at  Manilla,  and 
hastened  there  with  all  poaaible  expedition.  Unlike 
aimilar  accounts,  the  reality  exceeded  the  report 
in  the  extent  of  the  calamity  and  the  horror  of  its 
details.  It  was  thna  accounted  for.  For  sereral 
weeks,  heavy  and  unusual  rainahad  fallen,  and  the 
river,  turbid  and  swollen,  overflowed  its  banks  and 
inundated  the  aubuibs  to  the  very  walla  of  the  city. 
As  the  waters  receded,  the  miasma  from  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  impregnated 
the  atmosphere ; — added  to  which,  the  natives,  aa 
ires  their  wont,  drank  the  impure  water  of  the 
river,  without  filtering  or  permitting  it  to  settle. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  cholera,  that  direfiil 
acourge,  as  yet  unknown  to  Europe  and  America, 
broke  out  in  a  most  malignant  form,  and  nurtured 
by  the  hot,  moist  atmosphere  reeking  with  efiluvia, 
it  raged  with  violence,  and  daily  awept  its  hundreds 
to  the  tomb.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority,  that 
in  one  day  fifteen  hundred  perished  within  the  city 
and  the  suburbs.  The  ignorant  and  superstitious 
natives  fancied  that  the  foreigners  poisoned  the  air 
and  the  water  by  means  of  impalpable  powders. 

A  young  Frenchman,  a  physician  by  profession, 
skilful  and  benevolent,  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  sick,  and  went  about  from  house  to 
house,  giving  advice  and  administering  medicine 
gratuitously.  At  one  house,  he  left  medicine  to  be 
given  at  stated  times  to  three  members  of  the 
family  in  various  stagea  of  the  cholera.  The  mo- 
ment he  left  the  house,  according  to  a  preconcerted 
plan,  a  dog  was  made  to  awallow  the  whole  of  the 
medicine.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  dog 
died.  The  word  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
the  populace,  convinced  that  the  object  of  the 
foreigners,  who  had  all  been  active  in  their  charity, 
was  to  destroy  and  not  to  save,  raised  a  vindictive 
shout,  pursued,  overtook  and  murdered  the  unfor- 
tunate Frenchman.  Placing  the  ghastly  head  of 
their  victim  upon  a  pole,  they  paraded  the  streets, 
gaining  increase  of  numbers  and  of  confidence  at 
every  step,  and  threatened  not  only  the  destruction 
of  the  strangers,  but  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  and 
every  officer  of  the  government.  The  signd  gun 
was  immediately  fired,  the  towera  of  the  Cathodal 
pealed  the  loud  alarm,  the  drawbridge  was  hoisted, 
the  portcullis  let  fall,  and  the  garrison  hastened  to 
the  ramparts.  The  broad  moat,  althoagh  imme- 
diately filled  with  water,  would  have  been  but  a' 


alight  impediment  to  a  people  wrought  to  a.  filcii 
ofphrensy;  but,  unprovided  with  artillery,  the  kig^ 
walls  presented  an  insuperable  barrier.  Vcatnig 
their  impotent  malice  in  execrations,  the  mnhitiide 
toned  unmolesled  away, — for  the  hnraaoe  Gover- 
nor wonU  not  permit  a  gun  lo  be  fired.  Like  ia- 
ftirialed  demona,  goaded  to  madness  by  disappoint- 
mast,  they  roamed  the  streets,  and  saaaflieg  the 
habitationa  of  the  foreignera,  indiscrininateiy  mnr- 
dered  the  inmates. 

The  head,  now  stififened  in  its  gore,  and  mnti- 
lated  by  many  a  missile,  was  borne  from  boaae  to 
house  before  the  multitude ;  the  demoniac  yeU  and 
I^irensied  scream,  proclaimed  their  purpeee  in  ad- 
vance. A  large  and  massive  boildiog,  solid  in  its 
masonry,  lofty  and  seemin^y  impregnshle,  for 
many  hours  withstood  them.  It  had  been  ased  as 
a  warehouse  by  a  Grerman  firm ;  and  to  it,  as  to 
an  only  shelter,  some  of  the  foreigners  had  mdied 
on  the  first  alarm.  The  capaeioos  gateway  open- 
ing into  the  court  was  secured  by  a  ponderooa  door 
sheathed  with  iron,  and  fretted  widi  innnnawabie 
spikes.  The  windows — narrow  apertures  in  the 
thick  walla — ^were  protected  by  large  and  nprigkl 
bare  of  iron :  The  roof  was  tiled,  and  towned  so 
for  above  the  adjoining  houses,  aa  to  pceckide  all 
access  to  it.  The  multitude,  as  it  recoiled  from 
the  impotnoos  rush  against  the  iron-qiiked  g«te<» 
yelled  with  vindictive  fory.  In  a  short  time,  aear- 
ly  the  whole  of  the  native  population,  many  peOid 
with  disease, — the  marked  victima  of  the  pesti- 
lence-— were  gathered  before  and  around  that  house. 

A  portentous  silence  succeeded  the  previous  up- 
roar ;  for  a  consultation  was  held  how  to  dislodge 
the  inmates.    Among  the  strangers  in  the  city 
was  Mr.  Wilson,  a  Midshipman  in  our  Navy,  and 
a  native  of  Richmond  in  Virginia.    For  the  im- 
provement of  his  health,  he  had  come  to  Manilla, 
and  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  our  mesa  to 
return  home  with  us.     Himself  and  the  captain  of 
a  merchant  ahip  were  concealed  a  abort  distance 
from  the  German  warehouse ;  and  when,  from  the 
concentration  of  the  people  at  one  point,  the  streets 
seemed  deeerted,  they  rushed  out  with  the  perpose 
of  seizing  a  boat  and  puUing  for  the'captain^  sh^ 
which  laid  a  short  distance  from  the  landing.    Un- 
fortunately, at  an  angle  of  a  street  they  were  in* 
tercepted  and  home  in  triumph  to  the  sqaaie  ia 
front  of  the  beleaguered  building.     Their  urival 
was  hailed  with  shouts  of  savage  joy,  and  a  pfaa 
was  immediately  concerted.    It  was  pioposed  ts 
the  inmatea,  that  the  officer,  shouM  be  •^■w**^  ia 
company  with  two  of  the  nativea,  to  treat  for  the 
surrender  of  the  house,  and  the  safety  of  ita  ia- 
habitants. 

Although  but  a  short  tune  in  Manilla,  Mr.  Wd- 
son  had  acquired  enough  of  the  language  to  eooh 
prehend  the  outlines  of  their  plan,  which,  in  the  foH 
belief  of  his  ignorance,  was  discussed  around  hie. 

When  the  party  within  had  aceeded  lo,and  we^ 
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about  to  comply  with  the  proposition)  Mr.  Wilson 
caJIed  ont  and  begged  them  not — telling  them  that 
those  who  were  to  accompany  him  would  set  fire 
to  a  quantity  of  bamboo  known  to  be  stowed  in 
the  lower  story,  and  make  their  escape  in  the  con- 
fasion.  Fortunately  those  immediately  around 
Mr.  Wilson  did  not  understand  what  he  was  saying 
in  time  to  interrupt  him,  bat,  when  they  gathered 
its  purport,  their  tage  was  unbounded.  Himself 
and  companions  were  stabbed,  hacked  and  trampled 
npon ;  their  heads  were  severed  from  the  bodies 
with  a  cleaver,  and  gory  and  defaced  with  dirt, 
were  kicked  about  as  foot-balls  amid  the  yells, 
and  shrieks,  and  mocking  taunts,  of  the  vindictive 
throng. 

The  besieged,  unable  to  restrain  themselves  at 
the  harrowing  sight,  fired  a  volley  from  seven  or 
eight  mnskets,  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  Al- 
though each  ball,  in  all  probability  proved  fatal, 
the  loss,  instead  of  intimidating,  roused  the  mul- 
titude to  a  higher  pitch  of  relentless  fury. 

A  number  of  the  besiegers  who  had  belonged  to 
the  native  militia,  were  posted  at  the  windows  of 
the  houses  on  the  street  which  ran  in  the  rear  of 
the  warehouse,  whence  vollies  were  discharged 
whenever  one  of  the  besieged  was  visible  tfaarough 
the  grated  windows.  Every  description  of  lumber 
and  rubbish  was  piled  in  the  square  in  front,  and  a 
platform  thereon  erected,  from  the  summit  of  which 
a  number  of  marksmen  kept  a  constant  fire  on  the 
besieged.  Fiery  arrows  were  discharged  through 
the  windows,  and  a  ladder  was  procured  and  held 
perpendicularly  against  the  wall.  Up  this  ladder 
was  borne  the  end  of  a  rope  with  a  strong  hook 
attached.  Ceasing  to  throw  their  airovmB  into  this 
window,  while  it  was  watched  more  closely  by  the 
musqueteers,  the  besiegers  continued  an  uninter- 
rupted discharge  into  the  others.  The  besieged 
numbered  nine  men  and  a  delicate  boy  thirteen 
years  of  age,  whose  father  was  then  at  Csaton. 
They  had  entmsted  the  defence  to  a  Mr.  Mo^Uer, 
and  he  divided  his  force  into  two  bodies:  One, 
consisting  of  four  men,  he  assigned  to  defend  the 
rear,  and  himself  with  the  remaining  four  and  the 
boy  to  the  front.  Well  provided  with  arms,  they 
had  not  been  idle,  but,  after  the  first  rash  discharge, 
hopeless  of  negotiation,  they  had  kept  up  an  ince»> 
sant  fire,  and  killed  many  of  the  besiegers.  Since 
the  erection  of  the  platform,  and  the  posting  of  the* 
maaqueteers  in  front  and  rear,  they  had  been  obliged 
to  keep  within  close  shelter,  and  only  from  time  to 
time,  turn  suddenly  to  the  windbws,  discharge  their 
pieces  and  immediately  retreat  to  cover. 

Mr.  Mo^er  had  returned  from  the  rear  of  the 
building,  whither  he  had  been- drawn  by  the  inces- 
sant firing  in  that  direction^  when,  on  looking  intb 
the  first  room  on  the  front,  where  he  had  stationed 
two  of  his  comrades,  he  found  one  of  them  dress- 
ing the  arm  of  another,  which  had  been  shattered 
above  the  elbow.     The  lenewed  neise  without. 


soon  afler  drew  his  attention  to  the  window,  when 
he  perceived  the  hook  raised  by  some  one  beneath, 
and  inserted  between  the  bars.  Instantly  spring- 
ing forward,  he  seized  the  hook,  drew  it  in,  and 
calling  upon  his  unwounded  comrade  to  assist  him, 
he  bore  the  point  down  against  the  massive  sill  of 
the  window;— 'and  while  the  multitude  without 
strained  the  rope  with  their  exertions,  he  drew  his 
knife,  and  still  stooping,  reached  his  hand  and 
severed  it.  As  the  hook  fell  inwards,  he  sprung 
up  ezultingly, — but  it  was  a  fatal  movement,— for 
a  ball,  penetrating  his  right  cheek,  passed  through 
the  opposite  temple,  and  he  fell  dead  upon  the  floor. 

A  second  attempt  of  the  besiegers,  made  with  a 
hook  and  chain  proved  more  successful,  and  one  of 
the  bars  was  torn  from  its  fastenings. 

Not  to  prolong  a  dreadful  tale,  despite  the  despe- 
rate exertions  of  the  besieged,  of  whom  at  length, 
only  three,  beside  the  boy  remained  unwounded,  a 
sufficient  opening  was  made,  and  the  building  car- 
ried by  assault.  The  man  whose  arm  had  been  shat- 
tered and  hastily  bound,  had  crawled  down  into  the 
court  and  laid  beside  the  fountain.  It  seems  that 
when  the  remaining  defenders  despaired  of  all 
escape,  that,  against  his  will,  (for  he  was  bold  and 
spirited,)  they  had  pushed  the  boy  out,  and  bade 
him  save  himself  if  he  could.  For  some  time  he 
hesitated  what  to  do,  and  lingered  near  the  door, 
but  when  he  heard  the  besiegers  forcing  an  en- 
trance through  the  window,  he  instinctively  rushed, 
down  the  stairway.  As  he  gained  the  court,  his 
eye,  quickened  with  the  love  of  life,  caught  sight 
of  the  opening  to  the  sewer  which  bore  the  filth 
and  smrplus  water  to  the  river.  Immediately  raising 
the  grated  top,  he  was  about  to  let  himself  down, 
when  he  saw  the  poor  gentleman  bleeding  beside 
the  fountain.  He  ran  to  him,  and  entreating  him 
to  save  himself,  assisted  him  to  reach  and  descend 
the  sewer.  The  gentleman  almost  stunned  by  the' 
fall,  was  in  turn  urging  the  boy  to  hasten,  when  her 
exclaimed  "  O  God !  they  afe  upon  us,**  and  in- 
stantly replaced  die  cover.  The  next  moment,  he* 
was  cut  downv  calling  upon  his  father  as  he  fell ; 
but,  considerate  to  the  last,  he  dragged  himself 
across  the  sewer  to  conceal  it,  and  as  he  stiffened,- 
the  blood  which  ooxed  from  his  wounds,  drippedF 
upon  the  last  survivor  beneath.  That  poor  gen- 
tleman renuiined  all  night  in  his  dreary  place  of 
concealment,  and  when  rescued  the  next  day,  he 
was  delirious  with  fever.  Whien  we  saw  him,  he 
was  perfectly  well,  but  his  aim  had  been  amputated 
just  below  the  shoulder-joiirt. 

One  other  escaped  almost  miracnlonsly.  He  was 
an  American  gentleman,  holding  the  situation  of 
Vice-Consul  of  the  Ruastan  Government.  He  had 
been  seized  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection. 
As  his  captors  were  about  dragging  him  from  a 
hut  into  wluoh  he  had  fled,  one  of  them  perceived 
an  old  man  lying  on  a  mat,  in  a  state  of  collapse, 
and  evidently  about  to  die.    He  called  the  atten* 
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lion  of  his  conmedeff  to*  him,  and  proposed  that  '*  el 
Con8ulad<t^*  should  be  peftnitted  to'  save  his  life,  if 
be  could  preserre  that  of  the  old  man.  The  pro- 
position was  repeated  to  those  withoot,  and  the 
mob,  partly  from  c^irice,  and  in  part  perhaps,  be- 
cause the  Consul  had  long  been  a  resident  among 
them,  readily  and  loudly  assented. 

Unprorided  with  medicine  and  unskilled  in  its 
use,  if  he  possessed  it,  llfr.  B.  was  left  in  the 
hut  with  the  dying  old  man.  The  windows  were 
secured,  and  an  efficient  guard  placed  outside,  with 
stnet  injunctions  from  their  comrades  as  they  de- 
parted in  quest  of  other  victims,  to  put  him  to  death, 
if  the  old  man  were  not  better  in  an  hour. 

Left  alone  with  the  dying  man,  Mr.  B.  remained 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  stupor,  scarce  realizing 
his  position.  The  house  was  one  of  those  partly 
resting  on  piles,  and  extending  a  short  distance* 
into  the  river.  While  he  sat  brooding  over  his 
fate,  he  was  roused  by  a  splaeb  of  the  water  be- 
neath, caused  by  the  sportive  gambol  of  a  fish, 
which  had  risen  to  the  surface.  Starting  up,  be 
instantly  conceived  a  planr  <^  escape.  Throwing 
aside  his  coat  and  hat,  he  hastily  assumed  the  tunic 
of  the  old  man,  npw  in  the  last  agony,  and  retiring 
to  the  farthest  end  of  the  hut,  he  quickly  but  cau- 
tiously, tore  up  some  of  the  bamboo  flooring,  and 
silently  let  himself  into  the  water.  Holding  on 
by  one  of  the  piles,  he  perceived  another  house 
about  thirty  yards*  distant,  and  beyond  it  many 
others,  extending  in  a  similar  manner  into  the 
river.  The  streets  appeared  to  be  deserted,  but 
he  knew  that  if  he  were  to  land,  even  to  the  chil- 
dren his  complexion  would  betray  him,  and  an-  im- 
mediate hue  and  cry  be  raised^  Sinlang  below  the 
surface,  he  dived  in  the  direction  of  the  next  house, 
and  rising  but  a  short  distance  from  it,  was  enabled 
to  reach  it  undetected. 

He  had  in  this  manner,  reached  the  fifth  house, 
and  clinging  to  a  pile,  was  taking  breath  for  another 
dive,  when  a  loud  outcry  up  the  river,  told  him 
that  lus  escape  was  discovered.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  was  stiU  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant, 
imd  the  alarm  was  spreading  rapidly  along  the 
shore, — the  tumult  gathering  as  it  advanced.  In- 
stinctively, and  with  an  agili^  for  which  the  fear 
of  death  could  alone  have  accounted,  he  clambered 
up  the  pile,  and  desperately  dashing  his  head  through 
the  thin  bamboo  flooring  above,  with  a  scarred  and 
bleeding  lace,  he  gained  a  foothold  in  the  apart- 
ment. As  he  entered,  a  faint  shriek  rung  in  his 
ear,  and  a  female  form  rushed  past,  but  imme- 
diately fell  fainting  on  the  floor.  First  securing 
the  door,  he  hastened  to  her  asaistance,  and  per- 
ceived that  she  held  a  child  in  her  arms.  It  was 
a  young  mother,  who,  in  her  alarm^  had  caught  the 
sick  child^  beside  which  ^e  was  watching,  and 
endeavored  to  make  her  escape.  The  cries  of  the 
child,  more  Uian  any  efforts  of  his  own^  soon  re- 
vived her,  and  he  told  hU  tale  and  besought  her 


sympathy.  When  did  man  ever  make  saeh  u 
appeal  in  vain  T 

Besides  the  pursuit  along  the  aiiore,  theie  vere 
by  this  time,  many  canoes  upon  the  hver,  aevtbiog 
along  the  banks  and  among  the  piles  of  the  Ikkucl 
Concealing  as  well  as  she  could,  the  brokea  ap- 
pearance of  the  floor,  the  woman  bade  Um  lie  dom 
in  a  hanunock  stretched  across  the  apaztment,  aad 
throwing  a  mat  over  him,  she  placed  her  chiU  opos 
it  and  commenced  singing  to  it. 

The  search  continued  for  upwards  of  an  hour; 
frequently  the  canoes  would  be  iaanediatelybeneitli, 
and  occasionally,  some  of  the  parsoem  looked  into 
the  apartment  to^  inquire  for  the  fhgitire.  Atneh 
times,  the  kind  hearted"  woman  woald  seemiogiy 
lean  upon  the  hammock,  to  account  for  the  tppt- 
rent  weight  it  bore. 

In  this  manner,  Mr.  B.  remained  coneeakd 
until  nightfall,  his  charitable  preeerrer  dieadio^ 
every  moment  the  return  of  her  huabiaii}  wiio, 
maddened,  she  said,  by  the  loss  of  a  airter,  breathed 
vengeance  against  the  white  man. 

At  length,  bidding  him  keep  perfeedy  (jQiet,  she 
slipped  out,  and  shortly  after  retomed  iirteaBoe. 
Directed  by  her,  her  proeored  Tarioos  uticlesaboot 
the  house,  and  descending  by  the  apettoie  mde 
at  his  entrance,  he  stretched  himself  at  leagthia 
the  canoe,  in  the  manner  of  a  corpse,  irtfle  «be 
spread  over  him  a  shroud  made  of  the  light  gnss- 
doth  of  the  country.  Pushing  oot  hm  beoaih 
the  house,  from  a  small  brassero  of  ignited  char- 
coal she  lighted  a  torch,  and  placing  it  st  his  bead, 
drew  a  Wack  veil  over  her  face,  and  dowly  pid- 
dled down  the  river,  chanting  the  hymn  for  the 
dead.  They  passed  unmolested,  although  freqneolly 

obstructed  as  they  neared  the  mouth  of  the  ri«r, 
which  at  this  early  hour  of  the  night,  ww  crowded 
with  small  coasting  vessels,  fis^  boats  and  i 
great  number  of  canoeR 

With  the  respect  for  the  dead  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  Catholic  countries,  all  made  way  for 
the  death-canoe,  and  many  were  ths  expreamflB 
of  sympathy  for  the  seeming  widow.  Now  and 
tbeuy  a  canoe  would  turn  and  fbUow  io  their 
wake,  its  rowers  taking  up  the  monoloooos  chasU 
In  this  manner,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  potf 
woman,  by  the  time  they  arrived  neariy  shresst  of 
the  burial  ground  appropriated  to  the  lower  daases, 
there  were  no  less  than  six  canoes  in  tiwir  tniu. 

The  woman  having  decided  on  her  coarse,  datf- 
ened  her  speed,  and  motioned  the  others  to  had 
before  her.  She  then  ran  her  canoe  ibn^*  *• 
rest,  and  whispering  "  Seflor,  save  yomsclf,"  «• 
sprung  to  the  shore.  Pretending  to  efip  »  «« 
leaped,  the  canoe  was  poshed  ftr  into  the  swan, 
^e  she  disappeared  behind  the  bank  of  the  m^ 
The  supposed  corpse  started  up,  ""^^f^^ 
torch  overboard,  struck  out  vigowmrfy  ^"  ^ 
paddle,  while  the  beholdeis  precipitaieiy  led,  crrnj 


were  mowed  down  b;  the  scyiho  of  Heath,  becaase 
the  baireat  of  life  had  been  thinned  b;  prerioua 
work  of  the  dealrojer. 

Ths  peuileice,  stealthily  gliding  on  ihe  water 
Bs  it  had  crept  along  the  ahore,  was  borne  by  ainUy 
airs  from  the  land,  and  enveloping  as  in  its  deadly 
folds,  one  by  one,  j^amered  its  Tictima. 

A  paaic  seiied  the  crew ;  and  thoee  gallant  men, 
who  had  unSinchingly  stood  to  their  guoB  when 
expecting  ao  attack  from  an  overwhelming  force, 
who  b*d  manfully  atriTSn  with  the  whirlwind,  tad 
fearleMly  Cued  the  tempest  in  it«  wrath,  now,  dis- 
pirited and  alarmed,  resigned  themseWea  to  the 
moat  gloomy  forebodings. 

Sailing  anezpectedly  from  Canton,  and  bound 
for  the  United  States,  it  was  necessary  to  replenish 
anr  water  in  Manilla.  By  the  third  day,  this  had 
been  completed,  and  it  was  deleriuined  to  sail  early 
the  next  morning.  But,  about  10  P.  M.,one  of 
our  moat  Taluable  petty  officers  was  attacked,  when 
the  order  was  immediately  giren  to  weigh  anchor. 
Tbe  crew  spmng  to  the  capstan  ban,  with  an 
alacrity  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  fears — 
and  their  eiertioDS  were  stimulated  by  the  moans 
of  a  eecond  Tictim.  The  first  died  before  the 
Michots  were  secured, — tbe  second,  before  we  were 
clear  of  the  Und. 

The  night  was  stiil :  the  glassy  snrfaee  of  the 
haj  reflected  the  glimmering  lights  of  the  ftrmament; 
the  islands  and  shore  lay  mantled  in  mist;  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  city,  here  and  there,  within  and 
witboDt  the  walls,  was  seen  adeep,  red  blase,  crested 
with  black  and  snlphnreous  smoke,  indicaling  the 
Tain  efforts  of  man  to  slay  the  pestilence.  The 
fsinl  airs  ftom  the  land,  so  gentle  as  to  elude  the 
senses,  imperceptibly  waded  us  along,  and  many 
were  the  ferrent  aeptratione  breathed  with  reno- 
vated hope,  as  we  gaied  npon  the  broad,  open  and 
pellucid  sea. 

Vol.  VII— so 


raeni  seemed  to  defy  the  pestilence,  would  be  at- 
tacked during  the  night ;  and  the  next  moning,  his 
body,  sewed  up  In  the  hammock  in  which  he  had 
been  so  ofl«n  rocked  to  sleep  by  the  ocean  sorge, 
awaited  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

The  longest  day  will  have  an  end — the  most  per- 
fect calm  cannot  last  foreTer.  A  heavy  cloud 
gathered  in  the  North.  From  the  summit  of  the 
dense  embankment,  black,  ragged  and  threatening 
columns  aroee,  which,  spreading  along  the  vault, 
swept  with  inconceivable  r^dity  towards  as.  It 
was  closely  followed  by  the  gigantic  moss,  across 
whose  dark  soriace,  the  sharp  li^tning  played 
incessantly. 

The  squall,  although  severe,  did  not  find  us  un- 
prepared ;  and  we  had  oceasiun  to  remember  it 
with  gratitude,  for  it  was  the  harbinger  of  a  favo- 
rable wind,  which,  while  it  propelled  us  on  our 
course,  ventilated  the  ship,  strengthened  the  debilita- 
ted crew,  and  arrested  the  mareh  of  the  pestilence. 

By  the  time  that  we  reached  the  straits  of  Sunda, 
we  had  lost  but  twenty-six  men ;  those  already  at- 
tacked, were  mostly  convalesoent,  and  no  new 
cases  were  reported.  But  the  wind  failed  us,  and 
owing  to  the  oppressive  heal,  the  frequent  rain, 
and  above  all,  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
swamps  of  Sumatra,  the  oholera,  more  virulent 
than  ever,  reappeared  sjnong  us. 

Like  a  pool,  on  which  innumerable  insects  are 
playing,  the  smooth  surface  of  the  straits  presented 
numerous  whirls  and  eddies,  denoting  the  strength 
of  tbe  current,  with  which  onr  ship,  with  every  sail 
spread  to  catch  the  slightest  breath  of  wind,  slowly 
drifled.  The  lower  sails  bung  listless  from  the 
yards;  the  npper,  occasionally  flapped  as  they  felt 
the  soft  whisper  of  a  breeie. 

At  funereal  pace  we  proceeded,  performing  at 
stated  intervals  the  last  sad  riles  to  departed 
shipmates.     Whether  in  Ihe  scorehing  glare  of 
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the  noontide  sen,  or  the  clammy  dews  of  night : 
whether  in  the  sickly  haze  of  twilight,  or  the  sti- 
fling mists  of  the  morning,  each  watch  buried  its 
dead  :  The  first  question  of  each  relief  as  he  as- 
sumed bis  post,  was  '*  Who  are  gone/' 

At  one  time,  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  but  the 
crew  of  a  doomed  ship.  It  was  a  dead  calm  :  A 
leaden  mist  had  gathered  around  and  above  us,  con- 
cealing the  water  and  the  sky,  while  the  spars  and 
sails,  in  shadowy  outline,  seemed  extended  far  be- 
yond their  due  proportions.  It  was  the  flood-tide  of 
the  pestilence.  New  cases  became  more  frequent, 
and  the  cries  of  the  sick  for  water,  were  loud  and 
incessant.  This  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  days ; 
and  among  the  victims  of  that  period,  fell  one, 
whose  death  seemed  a  peculiar  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence. He  was  a  Boatswain's  Mate,  remarkable 
for  his  obscene  profanity.  He  had  been  one  of 
those  attacked  when  the  cholera  first  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Impelled  by  the  fear  of  death,  he  called 
upon  God  to  forgive  knd  spare  him,  promising  if 
his  prayer  were  heard,  to  lead  a  different  life  in 
future— but 

**  The  DeTil  was  sick ; — the  Devil  a  saint  would  be ; — 
**  The  Devil  was  well ; — the  devil  a  aaint  was  he.** 

He  recovered,  and  as  if  ashamed  of  what  he 
seemed  to  consider  a  weakness,  he  became  more 
wicked  than  ever,  and  by  his  oaths  and  impreca- 
tions, appeared  disposed  to  prove  the  insincerity  of 
his  former  protestations.  He  had  been  frequently 
reprimanded  by  the  oflkers,  and  on  this  occasion, 
the  Midshipman  in  charge  of  the  forecastle,  was  so 
shocked  by  his  profanity,  that  he  drove  him  below 
and  would  not  permit  him  to  mingle  with  his  watch- 
mates.  At  midnight,  when  that  watch  was  reliev- 
ed, he  retired  grumbling  to  his  hammock.  At 
four  in  the  morning,  when  that  watch  was  again 
called,  he  was  found  a  stiffened  corpse.  He  had 
died  alone  and  unattended. 

The  steady  current  below,  the  light  currents  of 
air  aloft,  carried  us  slowly  through  the  straits ;  and 
at  last,  with  the  islaad  of  Java  behind  us,  our  sails 
caught  the  wholesome  breeze,  which  untainted  by 
the  land,  sweeps  across  the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  a  few  days,  we  were  driving  furiously  along, 
and  our  reduced  and  enfeebled  crew,  were  called 
upon  to  make  unusual  exertions  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  ship.  My  hammock  was  slung  on 
the  after-part  of  the  gun  deck — familiarly  known 
as  the  half-deck.  On  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  out,  when  I  awoke,  it  was  blowing  a  gale  of 
wind;  the  deck 'beneath  me  was  overflowed,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  lashed  to  gratings  and  floating 
about  with  the  uneasy  roll  of  the  ship,  were  the 
bodies  of  six  men,  who  had  died  during  the  night. 
Dressing  in  haste,  I  proceeded  to  the  upper  deck, 
and  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  when  a  seaman 
fell  from  aloft,  struck  on  the  hammock  rail,  and 
fell  dead  upon  the  deck — adding  a  seventh  to  our 
morning  burial. 


Frequently  a  seaman,  after  taking  his  nieal, 
would  relieve  bis  messmate  in  a  top,  sad  withia 
half  an  hour,  be  lowered  down  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse^— and  by  the  expiration  of  the  watch,  be 
sewed  up  in  his  hammock,  ready  for  istennent. 
On  two  occasions,  beside  that  of  the  Boitswaio'i 
mate,  men  not  answering  to  the  muster  of  their 
watch,  were  found  dead  in  their  hammocks. 

By  slow  degrees,  the  pestilence  sbited ;  but  u 
idea  of  its  virulence  may  be  formed,  from  the  fact, 
that  from  the  time  we  first  made  Java  head,  ve 
had  lost  upwards  of  seventy  men. 

A  gale  of  wind  prevented  us  from  stopptnf  at 
the  Ca;pe  of  Good  Hope  to  replenish  ooi  water ; 
and  a  strong,  favorable  breeze,  iadaced  oor  Cap- 
tain to  forego  touching  for  the  same  purpose  at  St. 
Helena.  The  last  was  a  bitter  disappoiotiDeot  to 
almost  every  one  on  board,  for  this  isolated  rock 
had  become  the  last  perch  of  the  great  bomaa 
vulture.  But  our  regret,  although  soon  iminean- 
rably  enhanced,  was  light  compared  to  the  selt- 
upbraidings  of  oor  commander. 

Midway  between  the  island  and  oor  port  of  des- 
tination, it  fell  calm,  and  for  six  days  we  made  sol 
the  slightest  progress.  The  crew,  eoo&ned  for 
eighty  days  to  salted  food,  and  necessarily  rent- 
ed in  the  allowance  of  water,  feeble  and  eniciated, 
were  soon  afflicted  with  another  viaitatioa;  aoda 
second  time  since  we  left  the  United  States,  the 
scurvy  made  its  appearance  among  us.  Perndis^ 
the  whole  crew,  it  assumed  an  aspect  so  seiioiu, 
that  as  our  small  quantity  of  water  dimimsbed,  ve 
were  compelled  to  increase  the  individoal  allov- 
anoe,  for  it  vras  now  oar  only  anti-scoihotic. 

Immovable  and  helpless,  we  seemed  to  ride  oa  a 
molten  sea,  with  a  sky  of  brass  above  as,  that  gtw 
no  dew.  In  sleep,  our  parched  lips  drank  of  iDup- 
nary  fountains,  and  oar  waking  thought  and  elosng 
prayer,  was  for  rain !  rain !  rain !  He  who  ten- 
pers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  did  not  trj  bb  be- 
yond our  strength ;  copious  showers  asd  a  pro- 
pitious breeze,  soon  retreshed  and  cheered  os. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  week,  we  were  Isnt 
about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  the  moatk  of  tbe 
harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro— the  ship  roUiog  bIov^F 
on  the  unbroken  surface  of  a  light  groBadfwefl, 
while  the  sails  flapped  against  the  masts,  as  if  bb- 
patient  for  the  sea-breeae,  which  daily  sets  m  » 
temper  the  heat  of  a  tropical  sun. 

How  strikingly  does  a  ship  and  the  mfathoDr 
hie  element  on  which  she  rides,  convey  the  dJ8ii«c- 
tion  between  the  works  of  Man  and  bis  Malttf^ 
The  first,  a  progressive  series  of  «***J*^  , 
every  change  an  improvement;  bat  cooair«**^^ 
perishable  materials,  is  the  plaything  of  the  viods; 
and  perchance*  nay  most  probably,  the  pUcw  «• 
ters  on  which  she  now  floats  ia  such  ^aem 
pride,  will  one  day  lash  furiously  agiiw»  ^  ****' 
rush  along  her  decks  and  engulph  ber  in  tbeira* 
paeious  bosom— or,  as  unworthy  of  an  oceia 
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rial,  tossing  high  in  air,  dash  her  into  shreda  and 
fragments  on  the  jagged  and  inhospitable  rook. 
The  second,  like  the  Great  Grod  who  made  it,  sub- 
lime in  immensity,  incomprehensible  in  its  laws, 
terrific  in  its  frown,  and  in  its  favors  benignant  and 
profuse,  IB  the  same  now,  as  when  in  obedience  to 
the  Immortal  Fiat,  ''the  waters  were  gathered 
together,  and  the  dry  land  made  to  appear."  Even 
the  everlasting  hills,  aa  in  the  language  of  finite 
beings  they  are  termed,  moat  yield  to  the  wide- 
flpreadiog  and  magnificent  Ocean — ^whioh,  oompar- 
iog  great  things  with  small,  sleeps  qaiet  as  an  in- 
fant,— awakes  with  the  strength,  and  breathes  with 
the  convulsive  throes  of  a  giant — and  when  roused, 
overwhelms  ail  it  encounters,  in  one  tumultuous 
aod  iDdischminate  min. 

Physically  speaking— we  find  every  thing  in  and 
about  Rio  the  same  as  when  near  two  years  since, 
we  left  it.  The  hills,  clothed  with  the  same  luxu- 
nant  growth,  retain  their  original  position, — the 
channel  remains  unchanged, — and  the  indentations 
of  the  shore  unaltered ; — the  fortress  frowns,  and 
the  sullen  men-of-war  float  as  heretofore, — and  the 
same  chimes  peal  from  the  towers,  domes  and  cu- 
polas of  the  city  and  its  environs. 

But,  in  a  moral,  or  rather  in  a  political  sense,  a 
great  and  pleasing  change  is  perceptible. 

Driven  by  the  French  from  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, John  6th  of  Portugal,  fied  in  1808,  to  his 
colonial  possessions  in  America.  Landing  at  St. 
Salvador,  whence,  he  soon  after  removed  his  court 
to  Rio,  he  declared  the  ports  of  Braxil  open  for 
the  vessels  of  every  friendly  power,  and  allowed 
the  unrestricted  exportation  of  the  productions  of 
Brazil,  the  peculiar  wood  of  the  country  excepted. 
Transported  across  the  Atlantic  by  a  fleet  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  armies  were  fighting  for  his 
paternal  domain,  in  grateful  return,  he  granted  very 
great  conunercial  privileges  to  that  power.  The 
consequence  is,  that  although  the  ports  of  Braxil 
are  now  open  to  all  nations — ^yet  the  tonnage  of 
English  vessels  entered  at  the  Custom-House,  is 
equal  to  that  of  all  others  combined. 

In  one  and  the  same  year,  the  Brazilians  receiv- 
ed the  promise  of  independence,  and  heard  the 
decree  which  declared  their  government  a  monar- 
^^7'  The  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  conflict  of  a  world  in  arms,  led  to  the 
fim :  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
the  triumph  of  many  despots  over  one,  encouraged 
tiie  latter.  The  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince 
^on  Pedro,  with  a  Princess  of  Austria,  about 
two  yeaia  after,  retarded  the  march  of  liberal 
principles,  and  on  our  first  arrival  here,  we  found 
bat  three  stages  of  humanity. 

Pint,  the  slave — ^physically,  morally  and  politi- 
cally naked — without  clothes,  without  education, 
(scarce  with  a  sense  of  a  Superior  Being,)  and 
grovelliiig  in  the  most  abject  servitude ;  2d,  The 
^titled  subject,  the  wants  of  nature  supplied,  bet* 


ter  informed,  but  writhing  under  his  political  de- 
basement ;  and  3d,  The  despotic  court,  which,  like 
the  Car  of  Juggernaut,  rolled  along,  crushing  its 
victims  with  ita  weight.  The  imperious  Queen  in 
especial,  gave  full  vent  to  her  arbitrary  disposition, 
and  the  populace  were  required  to  bend  the  knee 
as  she  dashed  furiously  through  the  streets.  On 
one  occasion,  the  British  Resident  Minister  was 
severely  beaten  by  her  guards  for  not  alighting 
from  his  horse  as  her  cortege  swept  by. 

But,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  abroad,  which  first 
engendered,  was  sedulously  fostered  by  the  foreign- 
ers. The  revolution  in  Portugal  was  the  signal 
for  an  insurrectionary  movement,  and  a  few  weeks 
since,  the  people  and  the  troops  assembled  in  the 
Palace  Square,  and  with  their  artillery  trained  upon 
the  royal  residence,  demanded  and  received  a  libe- 
ral constitution. 

When  we  were  here  before,  the  air  was  rent 
with  shouts  and  sounds  of  rejoicing.  The  fortress 
shook,  and  the  massive  men-of-war  reeled  with  the 
recoil  ef  their  ponderous  artillery ;  but,  above  them, 
encircled  with  wreaths  of  snoke,  floated  the  ban- 
ner of  royalty.  The  illiterate,  the  Aioughtless,  the 
poor  and  the  abject,  rejoiced  at  the  birth  of  a  Prin- 
cess. 

Now,  the  bells  chime  only  the  hour  of  prayer, 
the  Palace  is  no  longer  illuminated,  and  the  bois- 
terous shout  is  unheard — but,  from  the  flag-staflf  of 
the  silent  fortress,  and  the  mast-head  of  the  quiet 
ship,  flutters  the  flag  of  the  Constitution.  The 
sense  of  enjoyment  is  too  deep  for  noisy  exhibi- 
tion, and  men  greet  each  other  with  a  manly  grasp, 
and  a  smile,  which  proclaims  at  onoe  a  congratnla- 
tisn  and  a  pledge. 

About  six  months  ago,  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
which,  bold  in  its  object  and  ingenious  in  contri- 
vance, bid  fair  to  overthrow  the  dynasty  and  ensure 
to  the  Brazilians  an  independent  government. 

Neither  the  old  King,  nor  his  overbearing  wife, 
has  the  slightest  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  well  known  that  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Princess — but  more  especially  the  Infanta 
Donna  Maria,  (the  latter  as  born  among  them,) 
were  the  sole  ties  which  restrained  the  populace 
from  driving  the  last  vestige  of  royalty  from  the 
land. 

Carlos  del  P&nfilo,  the  Commander  of  a  Portu- 
guese frigate,  conceived  the  daring  plan  of  seizing 
Don  Pedro,  his  Princess  and  the  Infanta.  His 
purpose  was  to  seize  them  late  at  night,  and  with- 
out noise,  conduct  them  to  the  quay  in  front,  where 
his  boats  would  be  in  waiting  to  convey  them  to 
the  ship.  Once  on  board,  he  had  little  to  fear,  for 
there  was  not  a  man-of-war  prepared  to  pursue 
him.  Moreover,  of  the  larger  vessels,  the  Gloria 
was  decidedly  the  fastest  sailer.  From  the  forts, 
he  had  little  to  apprehend ;  for  even  if  the  alarm 
were  given,  he  need  but  expose  his  prisoners,  to 
deter  them  from  firing.    But  his  object  was  secre- 
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cy ;  for  on  thai,  and  on  oxpeditioo,  depended 
sole  hope  of  sqcceae.  Once  cle«x  of  the  land,  he 
meant  to  ateer  hia  ooone  for  the  Pacific,  and  to 
liberate  hia  captivee  when  he  reached  the  coast  of 
Pern.  Step  by  step  he  aoonded  hia  officers,  and 
found  themt  with  few  exceptions,  readily  disposed 
to  second  him.  The  impzacticaUea  were  so  few 
as  not  to  discourage  him ;  and  by  keeping  them  on 
board  under  close  snrreillance,  he  proTentod  their 
giving  information.  With  the  men  he  had  so  in- 
gratiated  himself,  that  they  were  prepared  to  stand 
by  him  at  any  hazard.  Seven  or  eight  suspicions 
characters  were  kept  employed  apart  from  the  reat 
of  the  crew — to  whom  indeed  the  plan  waa  not 
fnlly  divulged,  until  an  hour  before  the  time  of  its 
execution.  With  the  aid  of  some  active  friends  on 
shore,  he  had  succeeded  in  bribing  a  Sergeant  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  who  betrayed  to  them  the  watchword 
of  the  night.  The  word  was  Leopoldtna,  the 
christian  name  of  the  Crown  Princess. 

The  old  King  and  Queen  alept  in  the  right,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  in  the  left,  wing  of 
the  palace.  Towards  the  centre,  on  either  side, 
were  apartments  for  the  chamberlains,  pages,  and 
attendants  in  waiting.  In  the  very  centre  was  a 
hall,  in  which  two  sentinels  were  stationed,  one  at 
each  end.  Without,  at  the  head  of  the  staira,  were 
two  long  galleries,  along  which  also  patrolled  two 
sentinels, — and  on  the  first  landing  of  the  great 
stairway,  another  was  posted.  The  stairway  ter- 
minated in  an  extensive  hall,  occupied  at  night  as 
a  guard  room.  Outside,  along  the  front  and  sides, 
at  each  door  and  angle  of  the  building,  sentinels 
were  stationed. 

An  entertainment  was  that  evening  given  on 
board  of  the  Gloria,  as  a  pretext  for  landing  with 
the  boats  at  night.  It  were  needless  to  say  that 
the  guests  were  all  brother-conspirators.  But  the 
time  supposed  to  be  passed  in  festive  merriment, 
was  employed  in  anxious  preparation. 

About  9  P.  M.,  a  notary  of  distinction,  accom- 
panied by  a  gray-headed  negro,  who  halted  feebly 
after  him,  approached  the  front  entrance,  and  giving 
the  countersign,  demanded  to  apeak  with  the  offi- 
cer of  the  guard. 

*'  Senhor  Manuel,"  said  he,  when  the  officer  ap- 
proached, "  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apologies  for 
disturbing  yon  at  this  hour,  fmt  I  well  know  the 
strictness  of  your  regulations — but  I  appeal  to 
your  gallantry  to  excuse  my  presumption.  With  a 
select  party,  I  dined  to-day  with  Senhora  Grijalva 
at  her  villa.  Shortly  after  rising  from  the  table, 
when  the  guests  were  retiring  to  the  siesta,  she 
beckoned  me  aside  and  said, '  Senhor  Zona,  you 
have  ever  proved  yourself  a  true  friend  to  my 
family — and  therefore,  I  feel  emboldened  to  appeal 
to  yon  in  a  matter  of  deep  importance  to  me. 
Hereafter  I  will  explain  all ;  but  now,  time  presses — 
for  already  the  shadoMrs  of  the  mountains  stretch 
far  into  the  bay, — and  what  I  desire,  must  be  ac* 


complished  to  night.'  Drawing  a  packet  from  her 
bosom,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  A»  thns  pro- 
ceeded :  '  It  is  most  important  that  thia  package 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Don  Alexis 
Andrade  ere  he  retires  to-night,  for  I  most  have  is 
answer  before  morning.  I  will  not  trouble  you  to 
deliver  it  in  person,*  she  added, '  but  pray  yoo  to 
take  my  butler  Gonsalvo  along,  and  obtain  admis- 
sion for  him  into  the  palace;  he  is  old  sad  feeUe, 
but  trustworthy,  and  you  may  then  leave  him  to 
himself.  Will  you  oblige  me  t  I  see  that  yon  will, 
and  therefore  beg  that,  foregoing  the  siesta,  yon 
will  start  at  onee, — ^for  the  palace  gatea  clone,  yon 
know,  at  8  o'clock.' 

"  Thus  conjured  by  a  beantiftil  wmnan,  yon  wiO 
adroit  Senhor,  that  I  could  not  reftise.  I  imme- 
diately set  off  for  the  city,  but  the  mole  of  Gon- 
salvo, nearly  as  old  and  quite  as  feeble  as  himself, 
compelled  me  to  travel  slower  than  I  wished.  I 
have  just  dismounted,  and  pray  that  yoo  will  adfluft 
my  sable  friend." 

**  Senhor  Zorsa,"  replied  the  officer,  **  it  is  hard 
to  deny  a  gentleman  so  distingnished  as  yoorBelf — 
and  the  name  of  the  Senhora  Grijalva  should  aione 
be  a  passport — ^but  Don  Pedro  gives  a  concert  to- 
night, and  Don  Alexis  will  not  be  in  his  rtMmi  for 
an  hour  or  more ;  but — and  the  package  old  man — I 
will  deliver  it  myself  as  soon  as  the  coueeii  a 
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over. 

'*  My  good  master,**  said  the  Uaek, ''  if  it 
with  Gonsalvo,  you  should  have  it  at  once;  bvt  my 
mistress  told  me  over  and  over  again,  to  ^ve  it 
only  into  the  hands  of  Don  Alexis  himself,  or 
bring  it  back  to  her." 

*'Ha!"  said  the  officer, '*  the  Senhora  is  dis- 
creet,— doubtless  a  love  affair,"  he  whispesed  to 
the  notary. . "  Well,  there  cannot  be  much  risk*  pass 
in  old  man,  yon  shall  be  condncted  to  the  ante- 
room of  the  Chamberlain,  where  you  can  await  his 
arrival." 

The  negro  passed  in,  and  with  many  thanks  the 
notary  courteously  took  his  leave.  Dragging  him- 
self after  the  orderly,  who  muttered  axeerstioBS  as 
he  went,  the  black  threw  himself  on  the  floor  of 
the  room  into  which  he  waa  oahered;  and  to  the 
sentinel,  stationed  at  the  open  doof,  seemed  in  a 
short  time  to  be  fast  asleep. 

When  he  had  remained  in  this  position  upwards 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  vras  roused  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  aentinel;  and  immediatdy  after,  a 
middle  aged  gentleman,  gaily  and  even  snn^ita- 
ously  attired,  entered  the  apartment. 

'*  What  means  this?  Who  is  this  V  he  exclaimed 
aa  his  eyea  rested  on  the  black,  sbwiy  rising  frva 
the  floor.  The  sentinel  briefly  explained,  and  the 
face  of  the  Count  brightened  With  the  thoogfai  <^  a 
successful  amour-^for  he  had  long  sued  in  vain. 

''  Give  me  the  package  old  man,  and  look  in  yon- 
der beanfet  for  some  refreshment." 

^  Good,  my  lord,  my  mirtiess  otdeied  ana  not  to 
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im  it  in  the  preMoee  of  a  third  person*' — and  the 
•jeB  of  the  black  glanoed  to  the  sentinel  standing 
ii  the  open  doorway. 

"Well !  well !  her  whims  are  not  to  be  disputed — 
Sentinel  close  the  door." 

With  a  gesture  of  impatience  at  the  slowness  of 
the  black,  the  Count  seized  the  packet,  and,  re- 
tiring to  his  bed-room  by  the  light  of  an  astral  lamp, 
eommenced  breaking  the  seals.  The  envelope  was 
■ecnred  by  a  lock  of  hair,  and  so  intricately  folded 
moreoTer,  that  it  was  some  moments  ere  he  opened 
the  small  note  it  contained.  The  hand-writing, 
unlike  the  direction,  was  bold  and  masculine ;  the 
words  were — 

"  Spesk  and  you  are  a  dead  man— look,  up  !*' 
As  the  note  dropped  from  his  hand,  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  black,  who  had  stealthily  crept  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  table ;  and  with  a  pistol  in  one  hand, 
and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  sternly  confronted  him. 
It  was  P^filo  himself,  who,  in  disguise,  had  as- 
sumed the  most  perilous  part  in  his  drama.  Be- 
fore the  Count  had  time  to  recoTer  himself,  he 
threw  a  noose  over  him  and  pinioned  his  arms  to 
the  chair.  With  the  dagger  to  his  throat,  he  then 
■ecarely  gagged  him,  and  bound  chair  and  all  to 
the  ponderous  bedstead.  Stepping  soflly  into  the 
ante-room,  he  secured  the  door,  as  well  of  that,  as 
of  the  inner-room,  and  raising  the  window  which 
looked  into  the  inner  court,  he  fastened  to  it  one 
end  of  a  rope  ladder,  which  he  had  wound  around 
his  body.  He  then  waited  impatiently  for  the  con- 
certed signal  of  his  comrades  beneath. 

Holding  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  the  inner- 
apartment  of  the  Count  opened  into  a  moderate- 
■ised  hall,  w^here  four  or  five  doors  indicated  the 
chambers  of  the  Prince,  the  Princess,  and  their 
personal  attendants. 

The  Sergeant,  when  he  betrayed  the  watchword, 
leeeived  a  liberal  reward,  with  a  promise  of  a  much 
larger  sum,  should  the  attempt  prove  successful. 
Elaie  with  present  w^ealth,  and  rendered  generous 
bj  anticipation  of  yet  greater  riches,  he  invited  his 
eomjades  to  a  carousal  at  his  expense.   Tlie  bottle 
passed  freely;  and  how  the  party  dispersed  the 
Sergeant  knew  not — ^for  some  time  after  night- 
ikll«  he  was  awakened  by  gallopping  past  of  the 
patrol,  and  found  himself  lying  in  the  open  court  of 
•  large  building.     As  sensible  objects  became  dis- 
tinct, he  saw  in  a  niche  beside  the  gateway,  with  a 
lamp  burning  before  it,  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
with  the  inlant  Saviour  in  her  arms.    At  the  same 
moment  that  his  eye  rested  on  that  placid  counte- 
aance,  which,  to  his  disturbed  imagination,  seemed 
to  look  reproachfully,  his  thoughts  reverted  to  the 
consequences  of  what  ho  had  done.    Secret  assas- 
ainaiion,  open  strifti,  and  bloodshed  in  profusion,  by 
lums  appalled  him — and  rushing  into  the  street, 
'iHrith  yet  unsteady  step,  he  sought  the  dwelling  of 
Jiis  Conunander.    Sobered  by  fright,  the  cool  night- 
refreshed  him;  and  as  his  faculties  regained 


their  power  he  slackened  his  paee,  rnitil  he  stopped 
short  in  anxious  deliberation— 

''  Fool  that  I  was,"  he  muttered  to  bimself^-'^if 
detected,  I  shall  certainly  be  put  to  death ;  and  if  I 
tell  my  Colonel,  to  be  sent  to  tlie  mines  for  life,  is 
the  least  I  can  expect.  What  is  to  be  done  T*  A 
sudden  thought  occurred  to  him,  and  with  renewed 
speed,  he  dashed  up  the  street,  and  entered  a  choroh 
on  the  right.  A  solitary  lamp,  suspended  before  a 
magnificent  altar,  with  its  faint  beams,  gave  an  in- 
distinct idea  of  the  extent  of  the  building.  One 
side  was  nearly  obscure ;  on  the  other,  the  chas- 
tened beams  of  the  moon  played  with  their  soft 
light  among  the  stained  glass  of  the  Gothic  win- 
dows. An  old  woman,  reciting  her  beads,  knelt 
midway  on  the  pavement — A  novice,  prostrated 
himself  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  sanctuary.  At- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  latter,  the  Sergeant 
inquired  for  a  Priest,  and  was  informed  that  all  of 
the  clergy  and  most  of  the  lay  brotherhood  were 
absent  on  a  procession  to  a  distant  church — but  that 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Dominican  convent,  he  would 
prove  more  successful. 

Seated  in  a  box  at  the  theatre.  Col.  Salazar  was 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  performance,  when  a  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear — '^  Son,  follow  me,  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  and  death." 

"  Holy  Father,"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  starting 
up,  '*  what  do  you  meani — ^your^s  is  a  strange  ad- 
dress— and  you  have  selected  a  strange  place  to 
make  it." 

"  By  the  womb  that  bore  thee !  By  the  God  that 
died  for  us  all,  I  conjure  you  to  follow  me !  A  plot 
has  been  revealed  to  me  in  confession.  I  cannot 
betray,  but  may  defeat  it.  There  is  more  than 
murder — there  is  treason  abroad."  At  the  word 
treason,  the  soldier  sprung  to  the  door,  and  hurried 
out  with  the  Priest.  After  Pinfilo  had  waited  an 
hour  or  more,  his  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a 
movement  without — and  looking  into  the  inner- 
court,  he  beheld  a  small  body  of  troops  forming  be- 
neath. The  next  moment,  he  heard  the  outer 
door  first  tried,  then  forced,  and  a  rush  made  against 
the  second.  Aware  that  all  was  over,  ho  ran  into 
the  hall  and  threw  up  a  sash — at  the  same  moment, 
a  volley  was  fired  by  his  pursuers,  and  pierced  by 
a  dozen  balls,  he  bounded  from  the  window  and  was 
received  on  the  bayonets  of  a  platoon  beneath. 
Thus  perished  this  gallant  man — as  patriotic  as 
brave — who  thought  only  for  his  country ;  and  m 
the  execution  of  his  plan,  assigned  to  himself  the 
^8t  of  greatest  danger. 

The  present  Queen  is  sister  to  the  King  of 
Spain.  When  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  that 
country  reached  the  Brazils,  John  YI  remarked  to 
his  Queen,  that  her  brother  was  no  longer  a  King, 
but  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Cortes. 
When,  in  reply  to  the  angry  call  of  the  soldieij 
and  the  people,  the  same  old  King  was  compelled 
to  appear  with  his  famiV^  va  \\i&  Vl^t^X  ^1  ^^  v^^^asA^ 
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and  swear  to  the  **  CoDstituiion,^'  his  preciooB  con- 
sort tauntingly  asked,  '*  Who  is  the  puppet  now  ?" 

When  I  last  saw  the  haughty  Queen  abroad,  she 
sat  upright  in  her  coach ;  and  with  an  imperious 
glance,  exacted  and  receiyed  the  general  homage. 

Now,  leaning  forward  to  catch  the  slightest 
salutation  from  her  uncourteous  subjects,  her  coun- 
tenance is  wreathed  in  smiles ;  and  her  low  and 
graceful  bow,  would  bespeak  an  humble  compla- 
cency— ^the  Royal  Hypocrite ! 

For  the  purpose  of  a  hospital  for  our  sick,  we 
have  hired  an  old  dismantled  line-of-battle  ship, 
named  the  Vasco  de  Gama,  after  the  distinguished 
Portuguese  Admiral,  who,  in  November,  1497, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  disooTered 
the  route  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea. 

When  we  had  been  four  or  five  days  in  port,  I 
went  on  shore  with  a  messmate  to  spend  an  after- 
noon. After  we  had  walked  about  the  city  and 
suburbs,  we  sat  down  to  supper  at  the  principal 
hotel. 

We  had  nearly  finished  our  meal  when  a  boiste- 
rous party  of  English  naval  officers  entered,  and 
called  loudly  for  ohampagne.  They  seemed  bent 
upon  a  frolic ;  and  my  friend  and  myself,  fearful  of 
being  invited  to  participate,  immediately  paid  our 
bUl,  and  prepared  to  depart.  Before  we  could  ef- 
fect our  purpose,  one  of  the  officers  approached  us 
with  two  glasses,  and  remarked — *' We  pledge  the 
strangers.^*  His  associates  were  standing  with 
their  glasses  filled.  It  would  have  been  rudeness 
to  refuse.  As  soon  as  the  toast  was  drunk,  we 
again  moved  to  depart ;  but  the  glasses  had  been 
immediately  refilled,  and  we  were  called  upon  to 
drink  to  "  the  memory  of  Capt.  Lawrence,  late  of 
the  United  States  Navy.**  Neither  could  we  de- 
cline this  toast,  which  was  drunk  standing  and  in 
silence.  The  next  toast  was  to  "  the  memory  of 
Capt.  Lambert,  late  of  the  Java ;"  the  officer  who 
gave  it,  expressed  the  hope  that  his  American 
friends  would  not  hesitate,  particularly  as  the  bro- 
ther of  Capt.  Lambert  was  present.  Of  course  we 
did  not ;  and  toast  succeeded  toast  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, all  characterised  by  the  same  liberality  of 
sentiment.  We  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  and  saun- 
tering arm-in-arm  in  a  long  line  abreast  through 
the  streets,  we  disturbed  the  people  with  our  noisy 
clamor.  From  one  of  the  houses  we  were  treated 
with  the  indignity  of  having  a  quantity  of  water 
thrown  upon  us.  We  immediately  held  a  council 
of  war,  and  it  was  determined,  that  two  of  the 
number  should  take  their  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  with  their  pistols  ready  cocked,  to  shoot  any 
one  who  should  present  himself  at  the  windows, 
while  the  remainder  forced  an  entrance.  We  were 
nine  in  number.  The  assault  was  commenced  in 
earnest;  and  we  stormed  loudly  at  the  door,  calling 
by  every  opprobrious  epithet  upon  the  owner  of  the 
house  to  come  forward  and  receive  his  chastise- 
ment.   The  outcry  raised  the  neighborhood ;  and 


amid  shrieks  and  loud  vociferations,  we  eootinoed 
to  thunder  at  the  portal.  An  old  BTsxiliaafitHnsa 
adjoining  house  demanded  who  we  were,  aod  re< 
cetved  a  pistol-shot  in  reply.  The  ball  shattered  a 
pane  of  glass  above  his  head,  and  dioTe  him  pie> 
cipitately  firom  the  window.  The  aonnd  of  the  re- 
port had  scarce  died  away  in  the  distance,  vfaes, 
clattering  over  the  rough  pavement,  we  heard  the 
approach  of  the  patrol.  Immediately  foiling  bad 
against  the  house,  we  presented  a  determined  froot 
Nearly  all  had  pistols,  and  every  one  a  sword. 
My  messmate  and  mjrself  were  provided  only  with 
the  latter.  The  patrol  drew  up  before  as,  and  the 
abrupt  question  of  their  officer  receired  a  rariy  r^ 
ply.  The  commander  of  the  detachment  was  cod 
and  decided,  and  the  order  was  immediately  girea— 

"Patrol,  dismount!" 

Some  of  the  troop  held  the  horses,  while  the  I^ 
mainder,  about  twenty  in  number,  with  their  ear- 
bines  in  their  hands,  slowly  advanced  towards  as; 
and  suddenly  wheeling  their  flanks  inwards,  shot 
out  the  avenues  of  escape.  While  they  were  dis- 
mounting, we  hastily  elected  the  oldest  Eagiish 
officer  present  (who  had  been  at  Tra&igar)  as  oor 
leader,  and  my  messmate  was  named  the  seooad  ia 
command.  When  we  were  enclosed  by  their  llaak 
movement,  our  leader  called  out— 

*'  Boys,  are  you  ready  for  a  rush!** 

"All  ready,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Stand  by," — and  we  bent  forward  for  a  deajK- 
rate  charge. 

"  Hold,  gentlemen !"  exclaimed  the  officer,  who 
had  recognized  our  uniforms,  "  there  is  some  mis- 
take here.  Be  not  rash  I  pray  yon— hot  answer 
me,  why  do  I  find  you  with  arms  in  yooi  hands, 
assaulting  the  house  of  a  respectable  lady  ?" 

"A  lady !"  replied  oor  leader— "do  yon  say  that 
the  house  is  occupied  by  an  unprotected  lady^ 

"  I  do ;  it  is  the  house  of  Senhora  Goitexa,  masf 
years  a  widow." 

"  Then  we  are  in  the  wrongs— for  we  do  not  war 
upon  women.  Am  I  right,  boys  V  We  aaseoted; 
and  the  officer  proceeded  to  say— "Genileoea,! 
would  gladly  let  you  pass  unmolested ;  but  beside 
alarming  the  whole  neighborhood,  you  bare  rashly 
endangered  the  life  of  a  subject  by  the  nse  of  iiit- 
arms.     You  must  surrender  at  diacretioD." 

"'Ill  bed if  we  do.    Stand  by  for  a  rcsh 

boys." 

"  Hold !  hold !"  again  exclaimed  the  officer,  en- 
dently  disconcerted  and  humanely  aTerse  to  ihe 
spilling  of  blood—"  Yield  op  your  anna;  giw  ne 
your  names,  and  promise  to  meet  me  to-mono*  a* 
1 1  o'clock,  at  the  palace  of  the  Blinister  of  Jus- 
tice, and  you  may  pass." 
•We  consulted  together  for  a  few  minotoa,  who 
our  leader  replied—"  In  the  first  place,  we  tendff 
through  you  an  apology  to  the  lady  ve  birt 
alarmed ;  but  beg  her  to  dismiss  the  flerraat  who 
provoked  us.    In  the  second,  we  will  gi»«  *" 
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names  and  appear  before  our  respectire  Ministers 
to-morrow  at  the  hour  you  have  appointed, — ^bat 
we  will  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  any  other 
country  than  our  own,  and  we  will  die  before  we 
will  surrender  our  arms." 

The  officer  stepped  back  and  conversed  for  a 
few  moments  with  a  person  in  citizen^s  attire,  who 
had  just  rode  up ;  and  again  approaching  us,  said — 
"It  is  sufficient  gentlemen — ^we  rely  upon  your 
word." 

We  then  gave  in  our  names  and  embarked  as 
speedily  as  possible  for  our  respective  ships.  We 
faithfully  kept  our  engagement,  and  were  severally 
reprimanded  by  our  Commanders,  and  more  or  less 
restricted  from  visiting  the  shore.  But  we  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  generous  forbearance  of  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  presented  him  with  a 
sword  as  a  tribute  of  our  grateful  estimation. 

Heretofore,  sewed  up  in  a  hammock  and  laid 
upon  a  plank,  the  body  alike  of  officer  and  man 
has  been  launched  with  a  shot  at  its  feet,  to  seek 
a  tomb  amid  the  unfathomable  recesses  and  deep 
winding  eaves  of  the  great  ocean — ^where 

**  Low  in  grottos  of  coral  they  sleep. 

Or  on  «hitc»  beds  of  pearl  around— 
And  near  them  forever  the  water-snakes  creep, 

And  the  sea  lion  guardeth  the  ground." 

Our  Lieutenant  of  Marines  died  yesterday,  and 
to-day  we  were  called  upon  to  inter  his  remains 
with  something  of  military  pomp. 

In  accordance  with  previous  arrangements,  at  4 
P.  M.  the  boats  pushed  off  from  the  various  men- 
of-war  in  the  harbor,  and  slowly  approached  us. 
At  the  same  time,  the  body,  laid  in  a  plain  mahog- 
any coffin,  was  passed  through  a  port  into  the  barge 
alongside — into  which  it  was  foUowed  by  the  pall- 
bearers. The  remaining  boats  were  successively 
manned ;  and  at  the  report  of  a  gun,  they  shoved  off 
from  the  ship.  Fulling  directly  abreast  for  a  short 
distance,  the  barge  laid  on  its  oars;  while  the  other 
boats,  forty-two  in  number,  English,  French,  Por- 
tuguese and  American,  formed  in  procession.  In 
two  lines  abreast — the  barge  in  the  centre — ^the 
procession  moved  slowly  to  the  half-minute  stroke 
of  the  oarsmen.  Each  ship  we  passed,  lowered 
its  flag.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded  to  the  Pro- 
testant burial  ground ;  and  the  solemn  ruffle  of  the 
muffled  drum,  borne  onward  by  the  breeze,  notified 
the  clergyman  of  our  approach,  long  before  we 
could  be  seen  from  that  sequestered  spot. 

The  marines  were  first  landed,  and  formed  in  a 
douUe-file  faced  inwards;  through  which,  the  band 
playing  a  solemn  dead  march,  the  body  was  borne, 
followed  by  the  officers  and  seamen  with  uncovered 
heads.  As  the  body  was  borne  along,  each  detach- 
ment in  succession  presented  arms^not  more  in 
deference  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  than  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Majesty  of  Mighty  Death. 

We  had  marched  in  inverse  order, — ^the  juniors 
in  advance ; — but  when  the  service  was  over,  and 


the  rattling  musketry  closed  the  ceremony  with 
the  last  military  honors,  rank  claimed  its  position ; 
the  band  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and,  embarking  with 
speed,  the  boats  which  had  in  such  order  moved 
at  measured  stroke,  now  dashed  irregularly  on, 
each  striving  to  be  swiftest  in  the  general  race. 
Thus  is  it  with  the  world !  To-day  we  die,  and  a 
few  friends,  alas  how  few!  mourn  in  silence.  To- 
morrow, we  are  hastily  consigned  to  '*  lie  in  cold 
obstruction,  and  to  rot'^  in  the  dark  and  mouldy 
grave — and  the  forgotten  worm,  which  crawled 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  becomes  the  dainty 
banquet  of  the  scarcely  more  ephemeral  worm  be- 
neath it ! 

By  the  first  of  April,  with  our  stores  complete 
and  an  invigorated  crew,  we  were  prepared  for  sea; 
and  our  £x-Minister  and  family  were  received  on 
board  as  passengers  for  the  United  States.  The 
ship  was  unmoored,  the  top-gallant  and  royal-yards 
sent  alofl,  and  the  studding-sail  gear  rove.  The 
next  day  at  early  dawn,  we  weighed  anchor,  the 
capstan  bars  bending  to  the  strain  of  the  seamen  as 
they  kept  time  to  the  cheerful  and  inspiring  tune 
of  "Sweethearts  and  Wives.*'  Every  sail  was 
spread  to  catch  the  fickle  airs,  which,  more  like 
zephjrrs  than  a  steady  breeze,  were  wafted  from 
the  land.  They  proved  too  light  to  give  us  steer- 
age way,  and  the  boats  were  lowered,  manned  and 
sent  ahead  to  tow.  No  sooner  was  this  perceived, 
than  with  the  courtesy  which  had  characterized 
them  throughout,  the  Portuguese,  French  and  Eng- 
lish commanders,  sent  their  boats  to  assist  us. 
The  morning  was  beautiful,  the  bay  was  serene, 
the  air  was  filled  with  perfume,  the  woods  and 
groves  were  alive  with  the  songs  and  carols  of  the 
birds,  the  dew-drops  glittered  in  the  rays  of  the  ri- 
sing sun,  and  the  summits  of  the  mountains  were 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  light.  The  rowers  kept  tune, 
and  the  oars  kept  time;  and  by  8  oVlock,  with 
three  hearty  cheers,  we  had  parted  from  our  friends, 
and  were  slowly  gaining  an  offing  with  a  light  but 
no  longer  inconstant  breeze. 

Standing  well  to  the  Eastward,  directly  from 
the  land,  we  cast  our  fate  upon  the  waters,  and, 
with  alternate  slow  or  rapid  pace,  traversed  the 
dreary  ocean.  And  yet  the  ocean  teems  with  life, 
and,  to  the  mind  of  an  accurate  observer,  whether 
becalmed,  or  careering  before  the  breeze,  or  riding 
upon  the  crest,  or  pitching  down  the  steep,  of  its 
mighty  wave,  it  tells  of  the  majesty,  the  benefi- 
cence, and  the  terrific  wrath  of  its  Great  Maker. 
Each  drop  of  water  has  its  animacule :  every 
bunch  of  sea-weed  bears  its  colony.  The  coral 
worm  in  its  uttermost  depths,  lays  the  foundations 
of  future  islands  and  continents.  The  heat  of  the 
sun  is  tempered  by  the  evaporation  it  produces,  and 
the  invisible  vapor  condensed  into  clouds,  in  the 
cooler  regions  aloft,  is  wafted  onward,  and  occa- 
sionally pouring  its  hoard  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the 
parched  mariner,  it  descends  towards  the  land,  and 
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diffusing:  as  it  descends,  falls  in  gentle  dew  to  fer- 
tilize the  soil  and  revive  the  droopinp^  vegetation. 
The  dolphin*  the  chamelion  of  its  clement,  betrays 
by  his  variejratcd  hues,  the  depth  at  which  he 
sports  beneath  the  surface;  the  shark,  rapacious 
with  hunger,  rushing  upon  his  victim,  conveys  the 
idea  of  ferocious  strength ;  the  multitudinous  fish 
arc  gathered  in  the  open  maw  of  the  monstrous 
whale ; — and  Man,  the  Monarch  of  Creation,  rock- 
in*?  in  the  foam  of  its  desperate  struggle,  plunges 
the  harpoon  deep  within  its  vitals,  and  overcomes 
by  his  skill,  this  giant  of  the  sea.  Sometimes  in 
the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when  in  seaman^s 
phnise,  "  all  is  asleep  aloft," — in  other  words,  when 
the  sails  are  full  distended  by  a  steady  breeze,  and 
the  slumbers  of  the  wearied  men  below  are  soothed 
by  the  ripple  of  the  water  against  the  side. 


" 1  carclossly  lay  on  the  deck, 

And  listen  in  silence  to  catch 
The  wonderful  storien  of  battle  or  wreck, 
That  are  told  by  the  men  of  the  watch." 

There  is  an  uncouth  sentimentality  among  sai- 
lors, and  they  deal  much  in  the  pathetic.  Beside 
their  own  adopted  sovereign.  Mars  and  Venus  are 
the  only  deities  with  whom  they  are  acquainted  ; 
and  successful  love  or  a  violent  death,  is  invariably 
the  reward  or  the  doom  of  their  principal  charac- 
ters. Their  stories  usually  begin  with  '*  One  morn- 
ing in  May."  The  hero  is  generally  some  Jack 
Somers  of  a  tar,  just  returned  from  a  cruise,  rigged 
''a-tanto,"  with  his  pockets  full  lined.  The  he- 
roine is  **  a  beautiful  maid-a-milking-a-cow."  Like 
Long-Tom  Coffin,  they  usually  lose  their  reckon- 
ing ashore — but  on  their  appropriate  element,  like 
the  semi-civilized  Indian  regaining  his  native  fo- 
rests, their  spirits  become  buoyant, — they  arc  free 
and  natural,  and  their  incidents  are  frequently  in- 
teresting, sometimes  thrilling,  and  very  rarely  im- 
probable. 

Thb  adventures  of  Harry  Adams,  related  by 
himself,  differed  from  all  the  rest,  as  well  in  its 
tenor  as  the  manner  of  its  narration,  and  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  me.  Adams  had  evidently 
been  well  educated,  and  had  seen  better  days. 
His  intelligence  had  recommended  him  to  the  first 
Lieutenant,  and  he  held  a  responsible  situation 
among  the  crew.  Of  middle  height,  his  frame  in- 
dicated more  activity  than  strength;  his  hazel  eye, 
undimmed  by  his  misfortunes,  expressed  a  decided 
if  not  an  impetuous  character;  and  his  chesnut  hair 
fell  in  untriinmcd  luxuriance  beside  his  bronzed  and 
weather-beaten  features.  His  age  could  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-eight. 

His  story  was  told  to  a  few  of  his  intimate  as- 
sociates, and  with  such  a  tone  of  feeling,  that  I 
rose  up  and  was  walking  afl,  when  ho  said— • 

"  Mr.  Lemoine,  don't  go  unless  you  wish  it.  I 
have  no  objection  to  your  hearing  me."  I  imme- 
diately reseated  myself,  and  he  proceeded  nearly 
as  folJows:  "My  father  is  an  Englishman  by  birth, 


and  a  physician  by  profession.  He  came  eizlyto 
America  and  settled  in  New-Hampshire.  An 
graduate  of  a  foreign  university,  where  regnhr 
bred  physicians  were  scarce,  he  soon  obtainei 
considerable  practice,  and  in  the  second  year,  mr* 
ried  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  farmer.  He  \d 
two  sons,  myself  the  second,  and  my  mother  died 
in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  Of  that  unhappy 
event,  I  have  not  the  slightest  remembrance,  and 
grew  up,  unconscious  of  the  de«p  loss  I  had  scs- 
taincd. 

"  Soon  af\er  the  death  of  my  mother,  a  Us-d 
relative,  withered  by  age,  and  soured  by  cclihsCT, 
assumed  the  domestic  management  of  the  familf. 
Miss  Patsy  Sawyer,  had  been  bred  in  a  puritanicat 
family,  and  with  their  self-denying  docthDe  hid 
imbibed  the  most  parsimonious  ideas.  We  [ived 
in  a  thinly  settled  neighborhood,  and  my  faiber'? 
circuit  was  extensive.  Saving  at  night  and  occa- 
sionally on  Sunday,  he  was  seldom  at  b<imf. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  absent  for  several  Aiy*  at 
a  time.  He  was  of  a  stern  nature,  and  alihondi 
his  feelings  were  strong,  he  rarely  betrayed  ifceaj. 
Rather  rci)elled  than  attracted  by  his  manDer,  ve 
seldom  approached  him  ; — while  he,  regulation  hii 
demeanor  by  the  reports  of  Miss  Sawyer,  pfw- 
rally  met  us  with  a  reproof,  and  took  leave  of  ci 
with  a  warning. 

"  We  were  governed  with  despotic  sivay.  At 
table  for  the  slightest  indecorum,  we  were  drim 
from  our  untasted  food  :  for  a  heedless  laogfatOraa 
ill-timed  jest,  or  an  infringement  of  one  of  tie 
numberless  regulations,  wc  wonld  be  coofiued  v 
the  house,  while  the  joyous  shout  and  merry  lac^ 
of  our  schoolmates  could  be  heard  in  the  ndyma^ 
field  :  for  an  unbecoming  posture  or  an  irrererrtf 
look,  we  would  be  sent  supper! ess  to  bed. 

"  Thus  roughly  nurtured,  we  passed  our  chitf- 
hood  and  a  portion  of  our  youth,  when  it  pleased 
Providence  to  summon  Miss  Patsy  to  Jirconnt  rer 
her  stewardship.    My  brother  George,  a  little  wff 
seventeen,  was  then  a  student  at  Cambridge.  J 
was  near  sixteen,  and  my  sister  one  year  yoongv- 
The  harsh  treatment  endured  at  home,  had  iDgrafod 
in  George  and  myself  a  citubborn  self-vriU,  vkcb 
we  could  alone  oppose  to  the  ])erseveriDg  uafit-    i 
ances  of  the  old  harridan.     But  on  our  lifK^r  Ftf-    i 
line,  the  unceasing  espionage,  the  evn-nnrtaf 
fretful  interposition,  had  a  more  lamentable  eif* 
She  became  exceedingly  timid,  and  without  e** 
fidence  in  herself,  depende-d  on  others  for  adfif* 
in  difficulty,  and  for  consolation  in  distress.   Bw 
George  and  myself  grieved  at  her  mental  tfcnl- 
dom — but  we  could  do  little  for  her.    Oar  ann!.* 
we  termed  our  kinswoman,  seldom  permitted  Ptf* 
line  to  leave  her  sight ;  and  fearful  that  ve  mi^ 
instil  insubordination,  w*atched  with  peculiar  jei* 
lousy  all  intercourse  between  us.     Thus  our  stf" 
grew  up  under  this  remorseless  system  ;'tlie  J>*' 
cepts  of  Religion  were  inculcated  by 
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her  fears,  instead  of  her  nnderstanding  and  her  af- 
fectioDs.  Her  mind  was  only  cultivated  by  com- 
mittiag  to  memory  hard  and  nnreasonable  tasks, 
which  were  recited  amid  the  sneers  and  reproaches 
of  her  amiable  kinswoman.  And  yet,  we  loved 
her  lor  her  very  helplessness ;  and  when  the  old 
Tirago  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  village  churchyard, 
we  did  oar  utmost  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  her 
educatioa. 

"  When  George  went  to  the  university,  Pauline 
and  myself  became  inseparable.  Truthful  and  con- 
fiding, her  heart  yearned  for  an  object  on  which  to 
rest  its  affections.  She  was  the  purest,  gentlest 
creature  I  hare  ever  known. 

*'  When  George  had  been  about  ten  months  at 
the  university,  he  came  home  to  spend  the  vaca- 
tion. When  be  returned,  I  accompanied  him :  to 
which,  I  was  less  reluctant,  from  the  very  great 
improvement  which  a  short  absence  had  effected 
in  my  brother.  We  both  parted  from  Pauline  with 
deep  regret — for  she  clung  to  us,  to  myself,  in  espe- 
cial, in  all  the  reckless  abandonment  of  grief.  Poor 
girl !  we  left  her  sobbing  convulsively  in  my  father's 
arms,  his  stern  nature  moved  almost  to  tears  by 
her  distress. 

^At  this  time,  Pauline  was  almost  a  woman. 
Of  the  ordinary  stature  of  her  sex,  her  light,  elas- 
tic figure  moved  with  unconscious  grace.  Her 
rich  l»t>wn  hair  shaded  a  neck  of  snowy  white- 
ness :  her  brilliant  cheek — now  white  as  the  lily, 
now  mantled  with  a  blush,  more  surely  and  rapidly 
than  words,  portrayed  the  current  of  her  feelings,— 
while  her  deep  blue  eyes,  bathed  in  liquid  crystal, 
and  curtained  from  the  sight  by  their  long  and 
drooping  lashes,  rarely  raised  and  as  suddenly 
withdrawn,  struck  the  beholder  with  wonder  and 
adnairation.  Beautiful  in  her  person,  sensitive  in 
her  feelings,  and  of  a  most  confiding  and  affec- 
tionate nature,  she  was  a  being  formed  for  love. 

''A  few  months  previous  to  my  departure  for 
college,  a  young  English  merchant  settled  in  our 
village;  and  opening  a  handsome  store,  soon  be- 
came extensively  known.  As  a  countryman,  my 
father  gladly  welcomed  Mr.  Alford  ;  and  when  he 
found  that  his  relatives  were  respectable  and  not 
unknown  to  him  by  name,  he  gave  him  a  cordial 
invitation  to  his  house.  When. therefore  on  the 
return  of  George  and  myself  the  next  year,  we 
found  Alford  almost  domesticated  in  the  family, 
and  heard  Pauline  in  reply  to  our  inquiries,  blush- 
ingly  confess  that  they  were  engaged,  we  were 
not  surprised — indeed,  we  were  rather  pleased  at 
the  fair  prospects  of  our  sister.  Still,  I  determined 
to  watch  Alford  closely ;  and  how  it  was  I  know 
not,  but  without  being  able  to  assign  a  satisfactory 
reason  even  to  myself,  I  conceived  a  prejudice 
against  him. 

'^  I  returned  alone  to  Cambridge — George  at  the 
same  time  proceeding  to  New- York,  to  study  in 
the   office  of  an  eminent  lawyer.    About  three 


months  after  I  heard  of  the  wedding,  and  combat- 
ting my  prejudice,  wrote  a  kind  letter  both  to  my 
sister  and  her  husband. 

"  Early  the  following  Spring,  I  went  to  Boston 
for  a  day's  recreation;  and  stroHing  on  Long 
Wharf  with  a  classmate,  we  noticed  a  large  ship 
being  towed  up  through  the  drift  ice  by  a  steam- 
boat. At  length  the  ship  let  go  an  anchor  close  to 
the  wharf,  and  the  steamboat  came  to  the  lainding 
with  some  passengers  from  her.  With  the  inter- 
est we  generally  feel  in  gazing  upon  strange  faces, 
my  companion  and  myself  remained  looking  on, 
until  I  noticed  an  elderly  gentleman  pointing  out 
to  a  porter  a  large  trunk,  with  the  initials  *'  C.  R., 
Ledbury,''  marked  on  one  end.  It  immediately  oc- 
curred to  me  that  Alford  had  said  that  he  was 
from  Ledbury,  and  had  frequently  shown  letters 
dated  from  that  place.  I  approached  the  gentle- 
man, and  as  soon  as  he  ceased  giving  his  direc- 
tions, asked  him  if  he  were  from  Ledbury.  He 
replied  that  he  was.  I  then  asked  him  if  he  knew 
a  family  there  by  the  name  of  Alford.  He  replied 
that  he  did  very  well,  and,  with  some  eagerness, 
asked  if  I  knew  any  one  of  that  name.  I  told  him 
yes — that  a  merchant  named  Henry  Alford  had 
lately  married  a  relative  of  mine. 

**  *  The  scoundrel !'  muttered  the  stranger, '  and 
he  has  a  wife  and  child  at  home.'  Absolutely 
electrified,  I  fairly  gasped  for  breath,  and  seizing 
the  arm  of  the  stranger,  I  exclaimed — *  for  God's 
sake !  tell  me  if  this  be  true,  has  Henry  Alford  a 
wife  in  England  V 

"  *  I  am  sorry  that  I  said  it,  young  gentleman,' 
replied  the  stranger,  *  but  I  cannot  now  gainsay  it, 
it  is  too  true.' 

" '  Sir  you  must  prove  this,  for  you  speak  of  the 
husband  of  my  sister.' 

" '  Then  come  with  me  young  man,  and  God 
forgive  me  for  the  pain  that  proof  will  cause.' 

'*  He  did  prove  it — ^alas  too  conclusively !  I  left 
him  in  dismay ;  but  as  the  figure  of  my  injured  sister 
rose  to  my  imagination,  the  thought  of  vengeance 
thrilled  me  with  delight.  Hurrying  to  the  nearest 
livery  stable,  I  hired  a  horse,  and  immediately 
started  for  home.  I  arrived  late  at  night,  and,  se- 
curing my  horse  to  the  front  palings,  I  proceeded 
direct  to  one  of  the  parlor  windows,  which  had  so 
often  in  boyhood  been  our  mode  of  egress,  when 
escaping  at  night  for  that  recreation  which  had 
been  denied  during  the  day.  Forcing  up  the  bolt 
I  opened  the  shutter,  and  raising  the  unfastened 
sash  jumped  into  the  room. 

"When  the  phrenzied  excitement  in  which  I 
left  Boston  had  somewhat  subsided,  I  came  to  the 
determination — in  the  first  place,  to  communicate 
every  thing  to  my  father,' that  he  might  take  pro- 
per measures  for  sending  Alford  away  in  a  manner 
to  avoid  suspicion  of  the  cause.  It  was  then  my 
purpose  to  follow  him  and  avenge  my  sister  else- 
where.   My  father  was  uafortunately  absent — and 
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as  returning  from  his  room  I  passed  my  sister^s 
chamber,  and  thought  of  the  scoundrel  pillowed  in 
her  chaste  embrace,  an  irresistible  impulse  over- 
came me,  and  exclaiming, 'Villain!  villain!  double- 


withstanding  the  yearning  for  home  and  its  enjoy- 
ments, our  incessant  avocations  caused  the  time  to 
slip  imperceptibly  by.  There  was  the  eTcr-reoir- 
ring  exercise  of  the  great  go  as  ;  the  boarders  iii 


dyed  villain  !^  I  rushed  against  the  door  and  forced  the  firemen ;  the  periodical  setting  and  rebeTJog 


it.     As  he  sprung  from  the  bed  I  clutched  him  by 
the  throat,  and  in  the  dark,  mid  shrieks  and  screams, 
we  desperately  struggled.    He  was  fully  as  strong 
as  myself;  and  although  nearly  strangled  by  my 
vindictive  gn^asp,  he  fought  desperately,  and  at  one 
time,  by  a  severe  blow,  caused  me  for  an  instant  to 
relax  my  hold.     But  it  was  for  an  instant  only, 
and  presently  I  felt  that  he  was  giving  way.    Dash- 
ing agaiust  him  with  all  my  force,  he  fell  back- 
wards; with  a  crashing  sound,  his  head  struck 
against  the  corner  of  the  stove,  and  he  tumbled 
heavily  on  the  floor.     Even  before  he  fell,  I  was 
conscious  of  the  approach  of  lights ;  and  it  was  the 
fear  of  interruption  pehaps  which  had  caused  me  to 
make  the  desperate  effort  to  overthrow  him.    In  a 
minute,  my  sister,  followed  by  some  of  the  ser- 
vants, rushed  into   the  chamber.     She  saw  me 
standing  with  my  foot  upon  the  throat  of  her  hus- 
band, while  the  blood  gurgled  from  the  wound  in 
his  head.     With  one  wild  shriek  she  ran  to  me — 
pushed  me  with  unexpected  force  aside,  and  fell  in 
hysterics  beside  him. 

"  The  servants  urged  me  to  fly.  I  gazed  for  a 
moment  upon  the  dying  man  ;  imprinted  a  kiss  on 
the  cheek  of  my  insensible  sister,  and  lefl  the  house. 

"  I  have  never  been  happy  since.  There  is 
blood  upon  my  hands,  and  although  phrenzied  with 
the  sense  of  the  deepest  wrong,  I  had  sacrificed 
another ;  yet  the  shriek  and  the  hysteric  laugh  of 
my  poor  sister  are  forever  ringing  in  my  ear.  I 
have  tried  various  occupations — hut  all  have  failed 
to  divert  my  mind  from  the  horrid  scene  on  which 
it  is  forever  brooding. 

"At  length,  hearing  that  this  ship  was  destined 
for  a  long  cruise  in  a  sickly  climate,  in  a  reckless 
impatience  of  life,  I  signed  the  articles  which  en- 
listed me  among  her  crew.  We  have  gone  through 
a  great  deal  of  suffering  together,  and  my  own  sor- 
rows have  been  frequently  forgotten  in  the  general 
distress.  The  afiiictions  of  others  have  taught  me 
to  submit  in  patience  to  my  own — and  for  the  fu- 
ture, I  will  murmur  no  more,  although  I  can  never 
cease  to  lament.*' 

As  Adams  finished,  he  bowed  his  head ;  and  bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands,  he  seemed  almost  over- 
come with  recollections  of  the  past.  Feeling  that 
we  could  offer  no  sympathy  to  a  spirit  so  bruised, 
we  arose  in  silence,  and  one  by  one  left  him  to 
brood  upon  his  sorrow. 

Stretching  not  quite  so  far  to  the  Eastward,  we 
crossed  the  equator  in  23°  instead  of  IS*'  West 
longitude,  and  by  consequence  were  less  detained 
by  calms  than  when  outward  bound.  To  those 
who  were  unemployed,  the  passage  must  have 
seemed  tedious  in  the  extreme.     But  to  us,  not- 


of  the  watch ;  and  the  perpetual  making  and  sboit- 

ening  of  sail,  according  to  the  altematioDS  of  tlie 

weather.     The  last  difi*ered  not  more  in  its  object 

than  its  mode  of  execution.     Sail  was  made,  or  ii 

other  words,  more  canvass  was  spread,  leimdjti 

it  were,  one  by  one,  as  the  gale  subsided,  or  tk 

light  and  flickering  airs  strengthened  into  t  beeie. 

But  sail  was  reduced  promptly  and  rapidly,  in  ^ 

dience  to  the  startling  tones  of  the  anxious  aodob> 

servant  Lieutenant  of  the  watch. 

The  ennui  of  the  passengers,  and  the  regdv 

routine  of  our  duties,  were  one  day  diversified  bf 

the  shrill  whistle  of  the  Boatswain  and  his  matei, 

whose  prolonged  notrs  were  followed  by  the  hotne 

call— 

"All  hands  witness  punishment,  ahoy  T 

The  officers  with  their  side-arms,  and  the  war 

rines  with  their  bayonets  fixed,  assembled  on  the 

quarter-deck.     The  men  in  a  dense  msss  gitberei 

on  the  booms  and  in  the  weather  gangway.  Thepii- 

soner,  a  young  mizzen-top-inan,  was  brought  fixtk, 

his  offence  stated,  and  his  panishmeot  to  the  Ml 

extent  of  the  law,  awarded.     He  submitted  in  8* 

lence  to  his  fate,  and  bore  the  lash  withoat  i  hd- 

mur.     The  justice  of  the   punishment  is  mirk 

questioned  by  us  youngsters  of  the  steerage;  eff> 

tainly  his  crime,  if  crime  it  be,  is  not  embned  ii 

the  Articles  of  War.    Love,  like  faith,  soiely  oooei 

by  inspiration ;  and  whether  it  bo  a  milkmaid  ort 

goddess,  a  man  has  a  right  to  worship  the  objeettf 

his  affections.     Poor  Simmons  had  fallen  io  Ii** 

with  one  of  the  young-lady  passengers.  He  nigki 

as  well  have  cast  his  eye  upon 

" a  bright ,  piirticular  »ur. 

And  think  to  h^  it.** 

And  yet,  had  he  not  divulged  his  pasnon  by  lokn 

of  presumptuous  suit,  he  might  with  impoiiitT  hire 

said — 

"  Indian  like. 
Religions  in  mine  error :  I  adore 
The  sun.  that  looks  upon  his  wonki|^r— 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.**      • 

More  sentimental  than  discreet,  he  wrote  1 4f 
letter  to  the  young  lady,  for  which  he  mtMuaiff^ 
and  punished.  There  is  evidently  moie  ftUy  ik* 
knavery  in  the  transaction.  It  is  a  circwiH^M'* 
to  excite  a  smile  rather  than  a  frown,  and  pnrokd 
to  laughter  in  others,  instead  of  to  the  pnnishBHi 
of  the  offender.  Under  the  strictest  discipliMi* 
private  admonition  would  have  been  more  advinkk 
and  equally  as  efl'icacious  as  the  coarse  adofied. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  *  a  cat  might  V^ 
at  a  Queen.^  Simmons  was  undoubtedly  poaiiiM^ 
not  for  feeling,  but  for  imprudently  betraying,  ^ 
sofl  impeachment. 
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We  DOW  begin  to  look  anxioasly  for  indications 
'the  land.  The  higher  temperature  of  the  water 
0W8  that  we  are  in  the  gulf  stream,  and  we  have 
ned  the  outer  edge  which  is  marked  by  a  line 
drift  sea^weed.  We  are  diagonally  crossing  it, 
d  steering  direct  for  Cape  Henry.  The  current 
ojs  OS  under  the  lee,  while,  with  a  steady  breeze 
Mn  North- East,  we  are  sailing  two  p<iint8  free  at 
glorious  rate.  My  messmates  insist  upon  it,  that 
9  Norfolk  girls  have  a  tow-rope  secured  to  the 
ip,  and  that  they  are  hauling  us  in  with  a  speed 
(kportioned  to  their  impatience.  At  11  P.  M. 
i  took  a  pilot,  ninety  miles  from  the  land.  The 
•dent  and  the  phlegmatio,  aware  that  much  is  to 
done  to-morrow,  have  retired  to  rest :  but  the 
DOghtless,  the  sanguine,  the  lover  of  home  and 
B  Totary  of  pleasure,  are  not  to  be  enticed  from 
B  deck. 

The  night  is  very  different  from  the  one  on 
iiich  we  took  our  first  departure.  Far  to  sea^ 
urd,  the  dark  surface  is  relieved  by  the  white 
.ps  of  the  waves,  whose  tops  curl  and  break  into 
ftrkling  foam :  to  the  East,  in  the  midst  of  a 
ight  space,  which  clearly  indicates  the  line  of  the 
irison,  the  moon  is  slowly  rising :  and  towards 
8  West  and  North-West,  is  a  dense  bank  of 
whose  tops,  catching  the  first  rays  of  the 
,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  dark  mountain 
pped  with  snow.  In  that  direction  lies  the  land, 
hieh,  by  the  wise  providence  of  its  Maker,  re- 
jJKTM  by  night  the  moisture  which  its  sister-ele- 
|nl  has  by  day  emitted. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  morning  watch,  the  wind 
niled  to  the  Southward,  and  slackened,  and  with 
,.oar  speed  abated.     Those  who  had  retired  ex- 
leting  to  be  aroused  at  daylight  by  the  cheerful 
y  of  **  land  ho,"  awoke  to  disappointment.     The 
oraing  is  foggy, — **  puffing  with  wind  and  rain." 
tillt  though  the  wind  be  light,  it  is  favorable,  and 
itb  fast  increasing  impatience  we  scan  the  Wes- 
im  horizon.     Presently  a  huge  figure,  shrouded 
I  mist,  is  descried  sharp  upon  the  lee  bow.     A 
inate  more  its  outlines  are  distinctly  visible,  and 
krgetful  of  discipline,  the  shout  of  hundreds  pro- 
bun  it  to  be  the  lighthouse.     As  we  approached 
,  tbe.fpg  liAed ;  and  the  sun  casting  his  dark  mantle 
lide>«6hone  as  through  a  prismatic  curtain  upon  our 
pCf -lOf^ ittlire  land.     The  magnificent  Chesa- 
iiibKlBj^iKfore  us — its  radiant  surface  dotted 
Jl^LdBoatfilig  vessels,  close-hauled,  or  with  flowing 
l0fBi«^'#ieenng  for  their  various  destinations.     In 
fijyhifiit'  rivalry,  we  strive  who  can  first  recognize 
1^  tetore  of  the  landscape  as  presented  to  the 
lew  by  the  progress  of  the  ship.     By  meridian 
B  were  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads. 
This,  the  last  morning,  broke  beautifully.    The 
ly  is  bright,  with  the  genial  rays  of  an  unclouded 
to.     The  uod  winds  of  Spring  are  wooing  Na- 
re  to  assume  her  green  and  fragrant  livery ;  and 
e  long  dormant  vegetation  revivified  by  the  heat, 


shoots  in  prolific  growth  and  carpets  the  earth 
with  its  refreshing  verdure.  At  an  early  hour  we 
were  again  under  way,  and  safely  threading  the 
narrow  and  intricate  channel  under  shortened  sail, 
**  majestically  slow,"  we  passed  the  town ;  and  re- 
sponded to  the  loud  cheers  of  our  friends  congre- 
gated on  the  wharves,  by  a  salute  from  our  great 
guns,  whose  hoarse  and  brazen  throats  made  the 
welkin  roar.  We  cast  anchor  a  little  below  the 
Navy- Yard,  and  when  the  sun  dipped  beneath  the 
horizon,  the  sails  were  unbent,  the  running  rigging 
was  unrove;  and  down  the  sturdy  topmasts,  the 
shrouds  and  backstays  hung  in  most  admired  dis- 
order. 

Here  ends  the  cruise  of  the  Amphytiion — and  in 
the  hope  one  day  to  tread  her  deck  in  battle,  as  firmly 
and  successfully  as  she  has  borne  me  through  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  I  close  my  first  journal  to  cuU 
from  that,  which,  next  In  the  order  of  time,  suc- 
ceeds it. 

[We  hope  tlie  'writer  whose  pen  does  so  much  honor  to 
the  senrire,  and  credit  to  himself,  will  continue,  though 
now  absent  on  a  distant  cruise,  to  furnish  us  with  "  Ex- 
tracts." They  are  ably  written,  and  the  incidents  are  told 
in  the  most  agreeable  manner.]— £d.  Mcst. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  G.  CONRAD  MECKE; 

BV  ANNA  CORA   MOWATT. 

Hushed  is  the  glee  that  through  these  old  walls  rung ! 

The  sweet  laugh  stilled— and  mute  the  lisping  tongue ! 

Earth  holds  one  angel  less— hath,  mourning,  giveii 

One  seraph  more,  to  swell  the  choir  of  Hewen  I 

Conrad !  thou  parted  Cherub !  well  I  knew, 

That  not  for  earth  thy  peerless  beauty  grew: 

Who  ever  watched  thy  strange  angelic  smile, 

Nor  deemed  it  but  a  meteor,  sent  awhile 

To  light  thy  mother's  soul— beaming  too  pure, 

Amid  a  world  of  anguish  to  endure  ? 

Who  ever  marked  thine  eye  of  heavenly  blue, 

Nor  thought  the  skies  would  claim  their  kindced  hue  ? 

Who.  ever  bent  that  full  fair  brow  to  press. 

And  viewed  thy  more  than  earthly  loveliness. 

But,  gazing,  felt  that  Death,  whose  ruthless  scythe 

Singles  the  fairest  form— the  heart  most  blytbe — 

Would  never  pass  that  beauteous  blossom  by. 

But  send  the  budding  flower  to  bloom  on  high  ? 

And  thou  art  gone— and  she  whose  young  brow  wore 
A  touch  of  care,  it  never  knew  before 
Thy  head  upon  her  heart  was  pillowM—she 
Who  seemed  to  give  her  joyousness  to  thee, 
Can  never  more  that  mirth,  reflected,  view 
Within  thine  eyes— and  he,  thy  fathej-  too. 
From  whose  full  breast  the  weight  would  pass  away. 
When  thou,  sweet  burden !  on  that  bosom  lay. 
Mourns  o'er  the  joys,  that  dawning  with  thy  smile, 
Have  with  it  fled— ca«  none  his  grief  beguile? 
Oh !  cofue.  Consoler,  Faith !  thy  balsam  bring ! 
Oh !  eorae,  with  Resignation  on  thy  wing, 
Shed  thou  new  radiance  round  their  darkened  hearth. 
Give  to  her  smileless  lip  its  wonted  mirth. 
Relume  her  dark  eyes'  faded  lustre— throw 
Religion's  light  amuud  her  shadowed  brow, 
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oae  hoodred  millions  of  dollars  oat  of  the  paUio 
treasury  have  been  disbursed  for  the  Navy,  nnce 
the  war — nerer  a  cent  in  the  West,  and  if  we  ex- 
cept a  paltry  sois  at  Pensacola,  scarce  a  dollar  in 
the  South.  Proud  of  the  Nary,  and  mindful  of  the 
national  dignity  and  honor,  never  a  mnnnur  from 
the  West,  has  been  raised  against  this  partial  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  bounty. 

But  times  hare  changed,  fiy  the  revolution 
which  the  powers  of  steam  are  effecting  in  the 
means  of  maritime  warfare,  the  Mississippi  boat- 
men will  be  to  the  Navy  in  the  next  war,  what 
uur  Marblehead  seamen  were  in  the  last.  And, 
are  the  yeomen  of  the  West  less  brave  and  patriotic, 
the  Southrons  less  loyal  and  true,  than  their  breth- 
ren at  the  North,  that  they  should  be  excluded  from 
the  Navy — ^shut  out  from  its  honors  in  war,  and  its 
benefits  in  peace  1 

I  beseech  your  attention  to  this  subject;  for  I 
hope  to  show  that  justice  to  the  West,  as  well  as 
the  common  weal  of  all  the  States,  require  that 
certain  Naval  establishments  and  means  of  defence, 
should  be  connected  with  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. If  I  succeed  in  doing  this,  I  further  hope 
that  you  will  take  up  the  subject  in  jrour  capacity 
as  an  American  statesman  and  legislator — ^not  upon 
party  grounds  or  sectional  interests,  but  upon  the 
broad  grounds  of  the  necessities,  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  the  State. 

First  then,  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  *  Scraps,'  published,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  from  the  *'  Lucky- 
Bag  of  Harry  Bluff.'*  That  writer  advises  the 
establishment  on  the  Mississippi,  of  a  National 
Dock- Yard  for  steamers ;  and  urges  important  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  the  measure. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  is  the  most  suitable  place 
for  such '  an  establishment.  The  draft  of  water 
thence  to  the  Gulf,  is  at  all  times  sufficient  for  the 
passage  of  the  boats  to  and  fro.  The  river  there 
is  never  blocked  with  ice.  The  location  is  healthy. 
It  is  high  enough  up  to  be  secure  from  invasion,  or 
molestation  by  an  enemy.  It  is  at  the  comer  of 
three  States,  all  of  which  are  alike  interested  in, 
and  would  be  equally  benefited,  by  snch  an  estab- 
lishment. 

Instead  of  carrying  the  live-oak  from  Louisiana 
to  New- York  or  Boston,  for  building  steamers,  as 
we  now  do,  it  could  then  be  carried  at  half  the 
cost,  and  only  one-sixth  the  distance,  to  Memphis. 
A  national  Dock- Yard  there«  would  open  a  market 
fox  the  hemp  of  Kentucky — the  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania — ^the  pork  of  Ohio — the  beef  of  Illinois — 
the  flour  of  Michigan— the  copper  of  Iowa — ^the 
lead  of  Missouri, — and  for  the  iron,  the  mechani- 
cal skill  and  agricultural  products,  of  all  these 
Sutes. 

The  United  States  Steamer  Fulton  of  790  tons, 
and  H.  B.  M.  Steamer  Cyclops  of  1,195  tons,  were 
the  firstjrteam  men-of*war  built  in  this  country  and 


in  England.  The  American  vessel,  built  of  native 
timber,  cost  $333,000,  or  upwards  of  $460  per 
ton ; — ^the  English  vessel,  built  of  imported  timber, 
chargeable  with  a  duty  varying  from  100  to  600 
per  cent.,  cost,  completely  armed  and  rigged  for  sea, 
£&4,(m*  or  less  than  $340  a  ton.  The  English 
have  their  timber  to  buy  and  import ;  we  have  it 
for  the  cutting  down, — and  with  these  advantages 
it  costs  $400  a  ton,  to  build  war-steamers  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Are  Mississippi  steamboats  built 
at  this  rate !  You  know  they  are  not.  A  Dock- 
Yard  there  for  war-steamers,  would  beget  a  lau- 
dable spirit  of  emulation  between  the  West  and  the 
East.  With  such  an  establishment,  properly  con- 
ducted, we  should  find,  that  we  can  build  in  the 
West — if  we  cannot  in  the  East,  at  least  as  cheaply 
as  they  can  in  England. 

Greater  than  all  these  partial  benefits,  would  b^ 
the  national  advantages  to  be  derived  by  introdu- 
cing the  Navy  in  the  West.  Her  sons  would 
man  our  vessels  sailing  thence ;  popular  prejudices 
against  the  Navy  and  the  sailor's  calling,  would  be 
removed ;  and  by  the  force  of  habit  and  associa- 
tion, there  woald  be  rendered  available  to  the  coun- 
try in  war,  the  services  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
Western  watermen,  who  would  man  our  armed 
steamers  far  more  efficiently  than  the  seamen  of 
the  East.  It  is  important  to  gain  over  from  these 
men,  predilections  for  the  Navy ;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  creating,  as  it  were,  a  Navy  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  enlisting  their  sons,  brothers,  friends 
and  neighbors,  in  the  service;  and  by  affording 
them  all,  frequent  opportunities  of  going  on  board, 
and  otherwise  being  in  contact  with,  the  publio 
vessels. 

Tennessee  is  the  fifth  State  in  the  Union.  Con- 
sidering the  breakwaters  and  seawalls,  the  forts 
and  castles,  the  coast  surveys,  Navy-Yards,  har- 
bor defences,  and  the  like,  that  abound  in  the 
Eastern  States, — ^that  many  millions  of  a  common 
fund  have  been  disbursed  even  in  the  smallest  of 
those  States, — thtit  scarcely  a  dollar  of  this  fand, 
finds  its  way  to  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  et  al,^-' 
considering,  I  say,  all  these  things,  the  preference 
given  to  Tennessee  will  appear  but  just,  even  were 
there  in  other  States  twenty  other  places,  as  there 
is  not  one,  as  suitable  as  Memphis  for  the  Dock- 
Yard  of  the  West.  Uniom  Jack. 

No.  n. 
Council  Bluff,  July  15,  1841. 
TO  MR.  CLAY. 
Sir,— 
Having  consulted  economy,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Navy,  and  therefore  of  the  nation,  by  estab- 
lishing a  Dock- Yard  for  steamers  amidst  the  re- 
sources of  the  W^est,  and  at  a  convenient  point  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  to  be  the  cockpit  for 
the  pitched  battles  of  Yankee  tars  in  the  next  war; 

«  £54,024 ;  p.  67  Miles*  Royal  Naval  Service. 
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and  haring  moreoTer  acknowledged  the  claims  of 
juaiice  by  placing  that  Yard  in  Tennessee,  yon  most 
go  a  step  further,  and  advocate  the  founding  there 
also  of  a  NaTal  Academy. 

The  East  has  its  Bfilitary  Academy.  The  most  ef- 
lectnal  means  of  allaying  the  popular  clamor,  which, 
in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  you  hare  heard  raised 
from  time  to  time  against  that  noble  institution,  is 
to  olbet  it  with  a  similar  one  for  the  Nary  in  the 
West.  By  being  placed  in  opposite  sections  of 
the  country,  one  would  give  stability  to  the  other. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
has  urged,  at  great  length,  the  establirimient  of  a 
school-ship  for  the  Navy.  Though  the  school-ship 
^[ipeara  to  me  to  hare  been  advocated  by  him  solely 
on  the  grounds  of  expediency — Congress  having 
failed  to  endow  a  school  on  shore.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  be  glad  lo  see,  and  should  hail  with 
delight,  the  establishment  of  a  school  any  where 
for  the  Navy— even  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. From  thence,  as  the  king  Penguins  do  their 
young,  the  *•  Reefers^  could  be  marched  down  to 
*•  salt  water^  once  a  year,  and  be  taught  to  pot  into 
pfaetice  the  theories  they  had  learned  in  the  rookery. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  Navy  would  derive 
many  important  and  lasting  advantages  from  a 
school,  wherever  placed,  for  the  education  of  its 
officers.  There  may  be  much  diversity  of  honest 
opinion  as  to  the  most  suitable  jdace  for  a  Naval 
Academy.  Many  oflScers  of  sound  judgment,  think 
the  Ticinity  of '  rait  water*  indispensable  to  a  flonr- 
iahing  Naral  School ;  and  but  for  the  importance 
which  steam  is  assuming  in  ocean  navigation,  it 
would  perh^is  be  considered  important  by  all,  that 
the  seat  of  education  for  the  Navy,  should  be  near 
the  sea.  But  considering  that  steam  is  to  become 
a  great  motive-power  in  ships-of-war,  the  study  of 
its  i^ineiples,  implication  and  machinery,  must  ne- 
eessarily  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  well  instructed  Navy  officer.  There- 
fore this  school  should  be  near  the  Dock- Yard  of 
Memphis^  where  all  the  requisite  facilities  for  ac- 
quiring this  knowledge  could  alone  be  afforded. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  reflected  ma- 
turely on  the  subject,  no  more  Midshipmen  should 
be  admitted  in  the  Navy  than  are  required  to  fill 
vacancies ;  and  these  should  be  promoted  as  soon 
as  qualified  afier  seven  years  of  service — ^four  years 
of  which,  except  three  months  of  each  year,  should 
be  devoted  to  the  academic  course; — the  remainder 
of  the  time  should  be  spent  at  sea. 

Three  years  then  would  be  the  time  actually  al- 
lowed for  instructing  the  pupils  in  the  theory  of 
their  profession,  and  making  them  acquainted  with 
the  steam  engine.  At  the  Memphis  Yard  they 
would  see  the  machinery  built,  put  together,  set  to 
work,  and  taken  down.  There,  and  only  there, 
the  structure,  management,  internal  arrangements 
of  engine  and  boilers,  would  be  constantly  before 
them  both  for  study  and  for  pnctice. 


They  would  make  an  annual  cruise  of  three 
months  at  sea,  in  vessels  manned  by  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  potting  in  practice,  by  way  of 
relaxation,  the  principles  of  what  they  had  been 
taught  at  the  Dock- Yard.  These  cruises  might 
sometimes  be  made  in  a  steamer,  and  sometiffies  in 
an  old-ftshioned  ship,  with  her  wings  of  cotton  sod 
hemp:  when  in  the  latter,  the  Midshipmea  could 
go  in  the  former  to  the  New-Oileaos  bar,  or  to 
Pensaoola,  for  embarkation. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  gradoating  amnaBy, 


should  be  more  than  sufficient — and  I  think  it  dioQM 
be — to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  Navy,  die  super- 
numeraries diould  be  encouraged  to  seek — where 
they  doubtless  would  find — ready  and  profitable  em- 
ployment to  their  country  and  themselves,  either 
in  the  river-boats,  ocean-steamers,  or  ships  of  the 
commercial  marine. 

The  knowledge  of  steam  machinery  and  oavifa- 
tion  carried  by  them  into  those  occupations,  would 
prevent  many  of  the  losses  and  calamities  bj  sea 
and  river,  which  are  now  of  such  frequent  oecor- 
rence ;  and  which  you  are  striving  in  vain  by  le- 
gislative action  to  prevent. 

Besides  promoting  the  interests  of  humanity,  sad 
checking  the  frightful  loss  of  life  and  propertT, 
which  now  occurs  through  carelessness  or  ifuo- 
ranee,  they  would  render  their  coontry  services  ia 
another  respect,  not  less  important. 

The  advantages  of  their  nautical  edocatioo^ 
their  early  taste  of  military  Ufe,  and  habits  of  snb- 
ordination,  would  render  these  supernumerary  gra- 
duates a  valuable  *'  corps  of  reserve ;"  from  whieb, 
in  case  of  necessity,  the  Nayy  could  at  once  be 
supplied  with  a  full  war-complement  of  well  trained 
and  skilful  officers. 

By  way  of  Illustration :  Suppose  this  eouBtir  at 
war  with  one  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
What  with  Baltimore  Clippeia,  Packets,  Bay  aod 
Lake  Steamers— Men-of-War  on  the  stocks,  aod 
to  be  built,  it  could,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  or  tven- 
ty  months,  have  two  or  three  hundred  vessels-of-war 
afloat.  Where  would  the  requisite  number  of  vdl 
trained  and  skilful  officers  be  obtained  ioit  this  fot?e  < 
And  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  vast  number  of  supernumerary  offi- 
cers the  government  would  find  in  its  employ^ 
The  turning  of  them  adrift  upon  the  cold  charities 
of  the  world,  and  after  they  had  brarely  foosrbt, 
and  shed  their  blood,  for  their  country,  would  be  i 
difficult  task,  and  an  ungrateful  oflice. 

A  well  appointed  *  corps  of  reserre'  would  serve 
both  as  bane  and  antidote  of  this.  It  woold  supply 
the  service  with  officers  in  war ;  and  at  the  retma 
of  peace,  their  former  and  more  lucrative  emplov- 
ments  in  the  ship-master's  line  would  be  open  to 
them — ^and  at  most,  it  would  require  no  great  c^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  induce  them  again 
to  seek  the  command  of  merchant  toss^. 

But  Uariy  Bluff  has  treated  at  large  opon  thti 
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nbject ;  the  scheme  i»  his ;  and  to  him,  I  therefore 
beg  leare  to  refer  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
idvantages  of  such  an  arrangement. 

Connected  with  the  Academy  at  Memphis,  should 
be  a  School  of  Engineers  for  Naral  Apprentices. 
Bfere  the  engineers  of  the  public  steam-vessels 
ihoold  be  educated.  After  the  Navy  had  been 
npplied  with  its  due  complement  of  those,  the  re- 
naining  graduates  from  this  school,  could  be  en- 
wnraged  to  seek — and  doubtless  they  would  readily 
ind — employment  as  engineers  in  the  river-boats, 
md  ocean-steamers.  And  upon  these  also,  the 
^lavy  could  rely,  for  skilful  engineers  for  the  extra 
iCeamers  that  would  be  called  in  the  service  in  time 
>f  war, — when  of  course,  many  of  the  mercantile 
reasels  in  which  they  had  before  served,  would  be 
transferred  to  the  government,  or  laid  up  from  the 
grant  of  employment. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  shall  invite 
foar  attention  to  another  matter  of  vast  importance 
to  this  country.  France  and  England  are  gain- 
ing great  Naval  and  commercial  strength,  by  the 
sncouragement  which  they  give  to  ocean-steam- 
Brs.  Under  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  these 
two  nations,  their  citizens  are  preparing  to  make 
a  net- work  on  every  ocean,  and  even  to  girdle 
the  earth  about,  with  their  lines  of  steam-packets. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  Great  Western 
was  not  allowed  to  take  out  her  papers,  until  her 
owners  had  given  the  government  bond  and  se- 
Bority,  to  transfer  her  over  to  the  Crown,  in  case  of 
war  1  They  all  do  the  same ;  for  which  certain 
considerations  are  allowed  in  hand;  and  others 
guarantied,  in  case  the  Crown  requires  the  services 
of  these  vessels. 

Constructed  with  an  eye  to  war,  and  maintained 
al  private  cost,  (for  the  Crown  is  fully  reimbursed 
for  its  portion  of  the  expense,)  England  has  now, 
mr  soon  will  have,  a  force  of  not  less  than  fifty 
•team-frigates,  with  which  her  citizens  are  carry- 
ing on  a  profitable  commerce  with  her  friends  in 
peace,  and  with  which  she  is  ready  to  do  battle 
with  her  enemies  in  war. 

Give  but  a  decent  encouragement  to  the  well- 
known  industry  and  enterprise  of  American  citi- 
lens,  and  fleets  of  ocean-steamers  will  speedily  go 
forth  under  the  '  stars  and  stripes'  to  out-do  the 
*  lion  and  the  cross,'  with  commerce  in  peace,  and 
to  match  them,  with  their  guns  in  war. 

It  were  wise,  therefore,  for  the  government  to 
■gree  to  pay  ooe-fiflh,  or  more,  of  the  prime  cost  of 
i-steamers  over tons,  and  that  could  carry 


fael  and  provisions  enough  tu  keep  the  sea  over 
lays.  In  other  words,  that  should  pass  a  board  of 
impectors,  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  conside- 
ration of  which,  the  owners  should  be  bound  to 
Mre  these  steamers  commanded  and  navigated  by 
{Oremnaent  officers — to  allow  the  government  the 
trivilege  (to  be  availed  of  or  not)  of  maintaining 
n  board number  of  guns  and  supernumera- 


ries in  time  of  peace, — and  when  required  for  war, 
the  vessels  to  be  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
at  a  par  valuation. 

In  the  School  of  Engineers  at  Memphis,  the  en- 
gineers of  these  boats  might  also  be  educated. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business,  and  in  times  of 
peace,  it  is  clearly  against  our  policy  and  interest 
to  maintain  abroad  our  squadrons  of  war-steamers. 
At  present,  we  have  no  other  employment  for  them, 
than  such  as  may  be  required  of  them  in  the  West- 
Indies,  or  along  our  own  coast,  as  vessels  of  the 
*  Home  squadron,'  and, — as  a  part  of  it — of  the  re- 
venue service. 

If  then  we  are  to  build  steamers,  and  lay  them 
up  to  rot,  as  we  have  our  line-of-battlc  ships,  it 
would  be  a  wise  measure  in  political  economy  to 
let  responsible  merchants  have  the  free  use  of  all 
such  steamers,  on  condition  that  they  should  be 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  be  kept 
in  repair,  and  turned  over  to  the  government  when 
required.  How  much  better  then,  to  assist  the 
merchant  to  build  these  vessels,  with  the  privilege 
of  buying  them  at  any  time  thereafter ! 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  th^re  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  having  our  reserved  steamers — i.  e.  such 
as  would  be  wanted  only  in  case  of  war — built  and 
owned  by  individuals,  and  employed  in  the  manner 
proposed,  until  they  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  government.  The  United  States  Steamer  Fulton 
cost  $333,000.  Such  a  vessel  can  be  built  in  the 
private  yards  for  $150,000.  Should  the  payment 
of  one-fifth  afibrd  sufiicient  encouragement  to  pri- 
vate builders — and  I  think  it  would — the  enormous 
cost  of  this  one  public  vessel  wouid  be  enough  to 
call  into  existence,  and  render  available  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  eleven  such. 

An  appropriation  of  half  a  million  annually,  for 
the  encouragement  of  ocean-steamers  on  the  plan 
proposed,  would,  in  the  course  of  ten  years, — if 
the  wants  of  commerce  would  justify  it — create  a 
fleet  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifly  steam- 
frigates-of-war.  To  render  available  five  or  six 
74's,  that  are  already  rotten,  or  are  rotting  at  their 
moorings,  has  cost  more  than  this; — and  as  it  has 
turned  out,  *  Cui  bono  V  for  they  have  not  been  em- 
ployed, either  by  individuals  or  the  public— either 
for  commerce,  or  protection. 

The  Navy  Commissioners  have  expressed  their 
opinion,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  forty 
steam-frigates  will  be  required  in  the  Navy — which 
will  cost,  say  they,  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of 
dollars.  Mark  the  difference — under  the  present 
system,  it  will  cost  at  least  six  millions,  every  three 
years  to  repair  these  vessels — enough  to  keep  per- 
petually in  repair  not  less  than  150  such,  if  used 
as  packets  in  peace. 

I  have  just  seen  the  report  of  Mr.  King  from 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  shall  press 
this  subject  no  further. 

Union  Jack. 
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No.  III. 

CotmciL  BLurr,  July  17,  1841. 
TO  MR.  CLAY. 

Haring  merely  enamerated  a  few  of  the  nany 
advantages  of  a  Navy- Yard  and  an  Academy  at 
Memphis,  Tennessee— for  in  a  case  so  plain,  argu- 
ment is  useless — ^let  us  take  a  glance  at  some 
of  the  other  establishments  necessary  to  make  the 
system  complete.  With  a  Navy- Yard  in  the  West, 
a  national  foundry  also  becomes  essential  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  ordnance  to  the  Teasels  built 
and  equipped  there. 

The  expense  of  transporting  great  guns  for  the 
Navy,  from  the  Atlantic,  across  the  Alleghanies,  to 
the  West ;  or  of  freighting  them  around  to  New- 
Orleans,  and  thence  up  to  Memphis,  would  cost  as 
much,  probably  more,  than  it  would  take  to  cast 
them  in  the  West. 

Where  this  foundry  should  be  situated,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  further,  than  that  it  should  be  on  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  t^ove  Memphis — at  an 
intermediate  point  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Lakes, 
and  convenient  to  supplies  of  coal  and  iron. 

In  urging  the  importance  of  good  guns,  such  as 
a  national  foundry  would  give  for  our  Tossels-of- 
war,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  fact, 
that  in  the  last  war,  we  had  more  men  killed  on  the 
Lakes  by  the  bursting  of  our  own  guns,  than  by 
the  shot  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  in  ac- 
tion, and  a  great  damper  upon  the  bravery  of  the 
most  gallant  tar,  when  he  is  afraid  of  his  own  piece. 
Intimately  connected  with  these  establishments, 
and  with  the  prosperity  of  the  South  and  West, 
is  a  system  of  national  defences  on  the  Lakes  in 
the  North,  and  on  the  Gulf  in  the  South.  Of  the 
latter  I  shall  speak  in  my  next. 

In  a  war  with  England ;  or,  in  ease  of  separa^ 
tion,  in  a  war  with  Canada,  we  should  first  have  to 
build  the  ships,  before  we  could  have  any  Naval 
force  on  the  Lakes.  The  enemy  might  get  the 
start  of  us,  and,  before  we  could  send  out  a  vessel, 
bombard  our  towns,  burn  our  villages,  or  destroy 
our  Lake  trade  entirely,  which  is  many  times  more 
valuable  than  theirs.  Therefore  we  have  the  more 
at  stake. 

At  the  return  of  peace,  the  public  armed  vessels 
there,  would  be  dismantled,  and  laid  up  to  rot — ^for 
the  public  could  make  no  use  of  them. 

To  prevent  such  evils — as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  West,  and  for  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  Union,  the  Lakes  should  be  tapped  with  a 
steamboat  canal  from  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
You  were  the  Hercules  of  the  National  Road; 
the  same  powerful  arguments  which  you  used  for 
proving  the  importance,  the  national  character,  and 
the  constitutionality  of  that  undertaking,  might 
be  repeated  with  like,  nay,  with  more  force  of 
eloquence  and  reason  for  a  National  Canal. 
'     In  war,  the  armed  steamers  at  the  Memphis 


Yard,  could  run  through  that  eanal,  and  gain  the 
important  advantage  of  striking  the  first  blow  upon 
the  Lakes.  They  could  sweep  those  inland  wa- 
ters of  the  enemy *8  commerce;  and,  by  gaioiog 
with  a  timely  blow,  easily  maintain,  the  supreauey 
of  the  Lakes.  At  the  return  of  peace,  tfaeie  ves- 
sels, instead  of  being  dismantled  there  torot,  cooU  be 
withdrawn  by  way  of  the  National  Canal,  and  re- 
turned to  their  former  poeu  in  the  Golf  of  Mexko, 
or  in  protecting  the  revenue  on  the  Atkntie  couL 
The  cost  of  the  armed  vessels  which  a  three 
yean*  war  with  England  would  leave  npoii  tlie 
Lakes,  would  well  nigh  sofilee  to  eonatract  thia 
canal.  But  the  National  Canal,  like  the  Natiosil 
Road,  whether  it  were  ever  required  for  the  pur* 
poees  of  war  or  not,  would  be  worth  its  full  value, 
and  far  jnore  than  cost,  to  the  Union.  In  this 
scheme  all  the  West,  from  Louisiana  up,  are  deqily 
interested,  for  the  incidental  advantages  to  those 
States  would  be  very  great— all  of  which  you  vill 
comprehend  at  a  glance. 


UsioK  Jacx. 

No.  IV. 
CouKCiL  BLixrr,  July  90, 1841. 
TO  MR.  CLAY. 
Sia,— 
Let  us  now  look  into  the  condition  of  our  Kavil 
establishments  and  means  of  defence  in  the  South. 
Take  the  map  of  North  America,  and  cast  yoor 
eye  on  it  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  down  the  At- 
lantic coast — passing  around  the  Florida  reefs,  into 
the  Golf  of  Mexico  to  the  remote  South-Wesleni 
comer  of  the  United  States — a  distance  of  aboot 
two  thousand  miles — and  you  will  not  find  a  single 
Naval  Depot,  at  which  even  a  sloop-of- war,  whether 
disabled  in  a  gale,  or  crippled  in  an  aetkni,  coskl 
be  repaired.    Not  a  great  while  ago,  a  small  Revs- 
nue  cutter,  had  to  be  sent  from  the  so-called  Ntrj- 
Yard  at  Pensacola,  to  Charleston,  Sonth-Carolins, 
to  have  her  sides  calked  and  some  slight  repairs 
made. 

Now,  take  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Go 
back  to  Mason  &  Dixon*s  line,  and  run  your  finger 
towards  the  North  on  the  map,  that  you  may  see 
what  has  been  done  for  that  region,  in  the  waf  of 
Naval  defences  and  improvements.  In  the  waters 
of  the  Chesapeake,  you  find  two  well  appmntcd 
Navy. Yards,  and  one  Naval  Sutton.  In  the  vs- 
ters  of  the  Delaware  is  another  large  boiMiaf 
Yard — ^less  than  two  degrees  farther  on,  you  eona 
to  another  extensive  Dock- Yard  at  New- York— 
and  a  few  hours  thence,  to  two  more — Boston  sad 
Portsmouth— both  in  the  watera  of  Massachosetts. 
Yet  in  all  this  partial  protection,  and  aneqsal 
distribution  of  the  national  bounty,  the  South  i»l 
the  West  have  complained  not.  In  these  mat- 
ters. Southern  and  Western  statesmen  have  ttk« 
grounds  far  above  mere  local  interests,  state  preju- 
dices, or  sectional  Jealouaiee;  they  have  oetn^ 
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the  high  etriinence  6f  |)atrioti8m ;  with  a  free  witl 
and  a  liberal  hand,  they  have  been  among  the  fore- 
most to  vote  away  the  public  money,  wherever  and 
whenever  the  honor,  the  safety,  or  the  welfare  of 
their  coontry,  required  it.  Without  asking  whether 
this  or  that  State  would  be  most  benefited  by  a  Naval 
appropriation,  they  have  striven  to  make  the  Navy 
all  that  the  dignity  of  their  country,  abroad,  or  its 
safety  at  home,  requires  it  to  be. 

A  despatch  vessel-of-war  sent  from  New- York 
to  Pensllcoia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,*  was  thirty- 
four  days  in  making  the  passage  on  one  occasion, 
and  fifty-six  on  the  other.  Upon  an  average  it 
would  take  twenty  or  thirty  days  for  a  Naval  force, 
from  the  nearest  port  of  the  North,  to  carry  relief 
to  the  property  of  our  citizens  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  consequence  of  such  unequal  distribution  of  the 
public  Dock- Yards  and  Depots,  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  with  their  steam  ships-of-war,  are 
actually  nearer  tor  our  commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, than  we  ourselves.  In  case  of  war,  they  have, 
much  nearer  than  we,  secure  places  of  rendezvous 
for  vessels  of  all  kinds.  To  us,  there  would  be  no 
sufficient  shelter,  nearer  than  Norfolk. 

Is  protection  less  due  to  the  South,  than  to  the 
North  ?  Does  the  vicinity  of  the  West- India  Islands 
with  their  black-a-moor  tegiments,  afford  to  the 
iSouth  an  especial  guaranty,  that  in  war,  shtf  shall 
enjoy  immunities,  and  be  exempt  from  dangers 
unknown  to  the  North  1  Or  is  it  because  the  safety 
of  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  the  integrity  of  their 
soil  are  leas  sacred — the  products  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia;  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri ;  of  Iowa,  Florida  and  Wtskonsin ;  of 
Kentucky  and  Teftnessee,  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas — which  pass  through  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  their  way  to  market — are  all 
these  interests,  I  say,  \e(i  thus  exposed,  because 
they  are  of  less  importance  in  the  Federal  eye, 
than  their  sister-interests  in  the  North  ?  Or  shall 
the  defenceless  condition  of  the  South  and  the 
West,  be  ascribed  to  the  selfishness  of  the  North 
and  the  East,  which  hitherto  have  been  ascendant 
in  the'  National  Councils !  No  shr.  Ascribe  that 
rather  to  the  apathy  of  the  former  two  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  their  numerical  weakness  in  the  legis- 
lative halls  of  the  nation.  It  rests  with  you  to 
rouse  them  up.  Under  the  new  apportionment  of 
representation,  their  repesentatives  will  outnumber 
those  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  on  the 
floors  of  Congress.     Verbum  sat. 

Bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  the  jfslsnds 
of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Domingo/ besides  groups 
of  smaller  ones,  and  the  States  of  Texas,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America ;  any,  or  all  of  which,  are  lia- 
ble to  be  occupied  by  powers  at  war  with  the  United 
States. 

The  Gulf  is  the  ftfediterranean  of  these  coun- 
tries ;  which,  lywing  to  the  winds  at  the  South,  Cuba 
and  the  Bahamas  at  t|ie  East,  is  as  much  closed 


against  egress,  except  through  the  straits  of  Flo- 
rida, as  is  the  Mediterranean  proper,  except  through 
the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

The  only  pass  from  this  Gulf  belongs  to  us;  and 
by  us  should  be  secured  at  whatever  cost.  Key- 
West  is  the  Gibraltar  of  these  straits,  with  a  har- 
bor susceptible  of  being  strengthened  and  rendered 
impregnable  as  that. 

The  South  and  the  West  are  never  secure,  nor 
their  defences  complete,  until  this  be  made  a  strong 
hold,  where*  the  public  vessels  may  rendezvous  in 
war,  and  merchantmen  retreat  for  safety. 

France  has  made  Toulon,  in  the  Mcditerraneaif, 
her  great  Naval  establishment.  Spain  tbo  had  her 
Carthagena.  What  Toulon  is  to  France,  and  Car- 
thagena  was  to  Spain,  Pensacola  is  to  us.  Though 
Spain  had  the  Dock- Yards  of  Fayal  and  Cadiz, 
and  France  those  of  Cherbcrg  and  Brest,  outside 
of  their  Mediterranean,  the  exigences  of  war  soon 
taught  each  of  them,  the  importance  of  good  Naval 
Stations  at  Carthagena  and  Toulon. 

From  the  experience  of  Spain,  and  the  example 
of  France,  let  the  South  and  West  learn  a  lesson ;  and 
resolve  to  press  the  subject,  shoulder  to  shoulder; 
nor  to  give  over,  until  the  Naval  establishment  at 
Pensacola  be  made  the  Toulon  of  their  Mediterra- 
nean. 

Pensacola  has  many  advantages.  Its  natural 
position  is  important.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  our  live- 
oak  forests,  as  it  were ;  and  it  is  convenient  to  ex- 
cellent timber  and  Naval  stores,  and  has  all  the  re- 
sources required  to  make  it  an  important  Naval 
station.  And  it  should  be  abundantly  furnished 
with  all  the  materials,  means  and  facilities,  which 
are  to  be  foimd  at  the  North,  for  building,  equip- 
ping, and  repairing  our  men-of-war.  Suitable  De- 
pots, and  places  of  rendezvous,  ought,  also,  io  be 
supplied  along  the  coast  of  Georgia,  North  and 
South-Carolina. 

This  subject  has  been  often  treated  of  before, 
and  with  an  ability  to  which  I  dare  not  aspire.  I 
have  no  higher  aim  than  merely  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, or  that  of  some  one  of  your  compatriots,  to  it. 

UiNiox  Jack. 


LOVE. 

What  a  tad  thing  it  lovef 
To  ait  and  think  the  livelong  day. 

Of  one,  than  your  own  heart's  blood  dearer ; 
To  paa«  in  sigha  your  nights  away, 

Yet  trnd  ]fouf  happiness  no  nearer. 
To  keep  your  faith  as  pure  as  snow, 

To  know  your  lo^s  has  never  falter*d, 
Then  bide,  unwarnM,  the  rending  blow 

Of  smiles  estrang'd,  and  fond  tones  alterU 

W^hat  a  twtet  thing  i$  hv€  f 
To  bold  the  dear  one's  yielded  hand — 

Pass  with  her,  hours  of  free  communion. 
Whilst  schemes  of  happiness  are  plann'U — 

The  sweet  feward  of  Hearer  unioii. 
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Bachelor  PUlosopky. 


[OcTont, 


She's  blushing  all  the  time,  lov'd  girl ! 

Cheek,  neck  and  brow  the  flood  runs  over, 
What  can  you  do,  but  kias  that  curl. 

Blest  hour !  kind  angel  2  happy  lover ! 


BACHELOR  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY   LEWIS   J.  CIST. 

Ay !  tis  man's  best  philosophy !  when  woman  proves  untrue, 
The  loss  of  one  should  only  teach  to  make  another  do ! 

O.  W.  Holnut. 

"Bachslois. — These  gentlemen  accept  all  the  pleas- 
urea  of  society,  and  support  none  of  its  expenses.  They 
dine  out,  and  are  not  expected  to  give  dinners  in  return. 
Instead  of  taking  a  Box  by  the  year,  thej  buy  an  admission 
for  life  ;  their  carriage  only  holds  two ;  and  they  are  never 
obliged  to  sit  down  with  a  dowager.  Weddings,  christen- 
ings, f6les — nothing  comes  amiss  to  them.  They  are  never 
called  papa;  they  are  not  regularly  assailed  with  milliners,* 
staymakers',  and  jewellers*  bills.  We  never  see  them  min- 
ing themselves  in  auits  for  conjugal  rights ;  to  them  "  Im 
bdle  Mer^*  is  destitute  of  point,  and  they  yawn  at  "  La 
Femme  jaUnue**  They  are  never  Godfathers  for  reciprocity ; 
they  sleep  in  peace  during  the  best  part  of  the  morning ; 
leave  balls  when  they  like ;  and  invett  money  m  the  /wide  /" 

Quarterly  Review, 

I. 

Pm  fairly  sick  of  it ! — ^to  hear,  and  read, 

In  trashy  novels,  and  in  vapid  plays, 
Of  *♦  trve-Ume  croseed^"—"  hearU  fcrofcen**— stuff  indeed 

May  well  a  man  of  common  sense  amaze : 
To  break  one's  heart!  the  very  thing's  absurd, 

And  never  hath  been  done  by  mortal  man— 
By  nnortal  woman,  an'  youll  take  my  word, 

Not  only  never  hath,  but  never  can  ! 
Such  puerile  nonsense  is  but  fit  for  fools. 
Or,  (quite  the  same,)  young  girls  at  boarding-schools ! 

II. 

A  broken  heart ! — Ay !  'tis  methinks,  the  word ; 

And  yet  'tis  more  than  "passing  strange"  to  me, 
That  any  thing  of  which  so  much  is  beaid. 

And  read,  and  spoken,  we  should  never  see ; 
At  least,  I'm  sure  I  never  have  seen  one — 

Though  candor  does  require  me  to  confess 
I  do  believe  that  Stickville's  famous  son 

Reports  one,  doubtless  an  authentic  ease  y 
But  he,  in  his  own  folly,  met  bia  fate. 
Striving  to  Lift  too  ponderous  a  weight ! 

III. 
And  yet  1  frankly  own,  ••  there  was  a  time" — 

Albeit  ashamed  my  folly  to  acknowledge  \ 
However  that  was  long  before  my  prime, 

In  fact,  'twas  in  my  t)oyish  days  at  college ; 
1  then  but  verged  upon  discretion's  brink. 

And  hence  perhaps  was  not  so  much  to  blame ; — 
Time  was  though,  I  was  fool  enough  to  think 

That  love  was  not  a  fiction — a  mere  name ! 
That  there  were  vows  m^|^  constancy  betoken, 
And  that  some  fond  hearts  might  perhaps  be  broken. 

IV. 
Since  then,  however,  I've  had  leisure  given — 

Long  yean  of  thought,  deep,  sad  and  melancholy. 
In  which  to  reconcile  myself  with  Heaven, 

And  to  repent  my  roost  egregious  folly 
In  dreaming  of  the  possibility, 

In  such  an  all-perfidious  world  as  this, 
Of  honest  love,  or  perfect  constancy. 

Or  truth  in  fickle  woman's  treacherous  kiss  ;— 


Tho',  on  iJkt*  score,  I  haven't  much  to  grieve, 
Indeed  it's  what  I  never  did  believe ! 

T. 
I  am  not  a  misanthropist,  I'm  sure ; 

I  can  admire  fair  Nature,  and  1  do— 
I  love  the  bright,  the  beantifnl,  the  pore, 

And  childhood  innocent,  and  manhood  tne ; 
And  I  admire  a  pretty  woman's  face— 

(I  might  indeed  declare  I  think  'tis  all 
I     To  be  admired  about  her— let  it  pass— 

And  o'er  her  fraihies  let  the  curtain  fsll;) 
Yet  was  I  never  one  of  those  weak  things 
Who  think  her  "  all  an  angel— save  the  wiags!" 

VI. 

But  yet  a  something  there  might  be,  I  thoaght 

In  man's  deep  love,  and  woman's  f<ml  careH— 
Her  truth  and  r^instaney,  and— God  knows  whtt! 

I've  long  since  found  but  words  of  emptines*: 
I  even  dreamed  I  might  be  broken-be^kried, 

Should  ahe—mj  young  heart's  idol,  prore  UBtroe; 
Well  \  she  did  so !— as  easily  we  parted, 

As  one  would  throw  aside  a  worn-oat  shoe: 
A  little  touched  my  heart  might  be,  bat  tbea 
It  very  soon  grew  sound  and  whole  again. 

VII. 

And  now  I've  come  to  think  with  Dr.  Holmes— 

(Who,  by  the  way's  a  very  clever  fellow,) 
He's  but  a  fool,  who  at  the  falsehood  foaffi» 

Of  any  shb  that  ever  trod  prunella. 
B«ader!  the  wisest  thing  that  you  can  do— 

I've  tried  the  plan  and  know  that  it  will  sasver, 
Whene'er  one  lovely  charmer  proves  uatiae, 

Is— just  to  get  another,  soon  as  you  can,  sir: 
Though  for  myself,  when  one  fair  proved  uotrae, 
For  her  I  e'en  made  several  dozen  do ! 

VIII. 
And  so  I  take  things  easy — rove  aboat. 

And  love  each  pretty  woman  that  I  meet, 
Devotedly — ^until  I  find  her  out 

To  be  (aa  are  they  all)  bat  fair  deceit: 
Yet  when  I  find  her  so,  I  do  not  grieve— 

I  look  not  now  to  find  her  any  other ; 
So  I  but  make  my  bow  and  take  my  leave, 

And  cmixe  around  until  I  meet  snother 
To  strike  my  fancy ; — she's  not  haid  to  find 
In  my  contented  present  state  of  mind. 

IX. 

True !  once  it  no  such  easy  matter  seemed; 

But  that  was  at  an  early  time  of  life, 
The  when— a  silly  crack-brained  youth,  I  diwoed 

Of  love  and  moonshine,  marrixge  and  a  wife : 
Thank  heaven,  that  snare's  escaped !  and  now  il  i« 

A  most  indifferent  trifling  sort  of  matter, 
To  find  a  dosen  pveuy  gitis.  to  kiss, 

Flirt  with,  make  love  to,  dance,  and  smite, i"i«^*^' 
Although  my  ej^es  I  have  to  keep  widrepea* 
That  none  to  matrimony  me  may  dupe  in! 

But,  ah !  a  most  delightful  thing  I  find 

This  sipping  sweets  from  each  enchantiag  ibwer- 
Still  free  to  wander  on  and  leave  behind 

Untaated,  all  its  bitter  and  its  sour: 
And  when  some  fiow'ret  fades,  whose  k»vely  ftWi 

If  all  mine  own,  'twould  kill  me  to  resigOi 
I  turn  to  others,  yet  with  beauty  warm,  ^ 

And  thank  kind  heaven  the  treasure  was  not  miw 
Let  BenedicU  then  boast  of  chiW  and  wife- 
Be  mine  the  bachelor's  free  and  merry  Iif«l 

Fiddler'a  Green,  October,  1841. 
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EVILS  OF  TIGHT  LACING* 

An  article  of  dress  remains  to  be  noticed,  which 
is  immeasurably  worse  in  its  effects  than  all  those 
whose  influence  I  have  considered.  Motives  of 
prudence,  if  not  of  gallantry,  might  impose  silence 
on  me  respecting  it,  did  not  a  regard  for  truth  and 
duty,  and  a  wish  to  be  useful,  invoke  me  to  speak 
out.  The  article  makes  a  part  of  the  apparel,  I 
may  not  say  the  ofTiament  of  woman,  whose  deli* 
eacy  I  would,  in  no  case,  willingly  offend,  and 
whose  displeasure  I  would  never  intentionally  incur, 
except  in  an  effort  to  do  her  good.  It  is  probably 
already  conjectured  that  my  allusion  is  to  corsets ; 
if  so,  the  conjecture  is  correct :  I  do  allude  to  cor- 
sets, and  pronounce  them,  most  seriously,  an  alarm- 
ing evil.  The  crippling  machinery  with  which  the 
famales  of  China  compress  and  disfigure  their  feet 
and  ankles,  making  the  former  too  small  and  the 
latter  too  thick  aad  clumsy,  are  innocent  to  them. 
Corsets  compress  and  disfigure  a  portion  of  the  sys- 
tem infinitely  more  important  than  the  mere  termi- 
Dation  of  the  lower  extremities.  While  the  Pagan 
ladies  confine  their  attack  to  the  outposts  of  life, 
the  fair  Christians  assault  the  citadel.  By  cur- 
tailing the  dimensions  of  two  of  the  great  cavities 
of  the  body,  corsets  obstruct  the  growth  and  im- 
pair the  functions  of  the  organs  they  contain.  And 
it  has  been  already  stated,  that  these  are  among 
the  governing  organs  of  the  body,  whose  injury 
or  unsound  condition  proves  prejudicial  to  every 
other  portion  of  it.  I  allude  to  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  all  the  other  chyle-making  and  chyle-carrying 
viscera,  and  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and  large  blood- 
vessels. These  are  all  compressed  and  deranged 
in  their  functions,  and  most  of  them  reduced  in 
their  size,  removed  from  their  places,  and  altered 
in  their  shape,  by  tight  corsetting.  It  is  in  vain  to 
deny  the  truth  of  this,  as  an  excuse  fur  disregard- 
ing the  warning  it  imparts.  The  fact  can  be,  and 
has  repeatedly  been  demonstrated,  in  anatomical 
researches.  I  shall  exhibit  to  you  presently  satis- 
factory proof  of  it. 

To  secure  to  adult  females  what  are  called  fine 
figures — which  mean  waists,  shoulders,  and  hips, 
quite  out  of  symmetry  with  each  other  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  body — the  corset-screws  are  ap- 
plied to  them,  while  they  are  young  girls,  their 
whole  systems  being  tender,  and  their  bones  com- 
paratively soA  and  flexible.  The  consequence  is, 
that  when  the  lacing  is  tight — and  it  is  always  too 
tight,  for  there  should  be  none  at  all  of  it — their 
ribs,  especially  the  false  ones,  are  pressed  inward- 
ly, to  such  an  extent,  that  their  front  ends  nearly 
touch  each  other,  if  they  do  not  actually  overlap ; 
whereas,  in  their  natural  position,  they  are  wide 
apart.  Even  the  upper  ribs  are,  at  times,  so  press- 
ed on  as  to  be  flattened,  or  rather  straightened,  in 

*  Copied  from  **  Thoughts  on  Physical  Education."    By 
Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D. 


their  lateral  arches,  and  protruded  forward,  carry- 
ing along  with  them  the  breast-bone,  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Thus  is  the  whole  trunk  of  the  body 
altered,  in  its  figure  and  dimensions,  but  not  im- 
praoed.  Far  from  it.  All  is  for  the  worse,  as 
well  in  appearance  as  effect.  The  abdominal  cavity 
being,  in  this  way,  pretematurally  straightened  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  its  viscera  are  pressed  inor- 
dinately upward  against  the  diaphragm.  That 
membrane  being  thus  forced  upward  also,  com- 
presses in  its  turn  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large  blood- 
vessels, and  brings  them  more  or  less  into  colli- 
sion with  the  thoratic  duct,  obstructing  in  some 
degree  the  movement  of  the  chyle.  In  this  forced 
and  unnatural  condition  of  things,  all  the  functions 
of  these  viscera,  so  fundamentally  necessary,  not 
merely  to  the  well-being  of  the  system,  but  its 
very  existence,  are  deranged  by  compression.  Let 
us  glance,  in  detail,  at  the  mass  of  mischief  thence 
arising. 

The  whole  digestive  apparatus  being  impaired 
in  its  action,  dyspeptic  affections  follow ;  neither  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  wholesome  chyle  formed, 
nor  of  bile  secreted  ;  both  of  which  are  so  indis- 
pensable to  a  sound  state  of  the  blood,  and  in  other 
respects  so  important  to  the  system ;  and  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  unhealthy  organs  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  is  rendered  deleterious. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  compressed  organs  them- 
selves, being  weakened,  are  unusually  liable  to  fur- 
ther diseases,  from  the  action  of  any  morbific 
cause. 

The  lungs  being  enfeebled  and  deranged,  not 
only  is  respiration  defective,  and  the  blood  imper- 
fectly matured  and  vitalized ;  but  they  themselves, 
in  common  with  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  as- 
sociated parts,  are  in  a  state  of  increased  liability 
to  additional  suffering.  Hence  homopthisis,  pul- 
monary consumption,  and  dropsy  of  the  chest  of\en 
ensue. 

I  knew  a  young  female  of  some  distinction,  as 
respected  both  her  mind  and  family,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  who,  some  years  ago,  became  known, 
from  tight  corsetting,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Lady 
with  the  small  waist  !*'  Notwithstanding  her  good 
sense  in  other  things,  this  excited  her  ambition  to 
render  herself  still  more  worthy  of  the  title,  and 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  in  others  all  competition  for 
it;  she  therefore  increased  the  tightness  of  her 
corsets,  until  she  became  hump-shouldered,  and 
died  in  consumption.  Nor  did  any  one  doubt  that 
her  corsets  were  the  cause.  She  was  married, 
and  left  an  infant  son,  who,  from  the  slendemess 
of  his  frame  and  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution, 
is  threatened  with  his  mother*s  complaint.  He 
inherits  her  corset-broken  constitution. 

Of  the  heart,  the  same  is  true.  From  its  com- 
pressed and  debilitated  condition,  it  becomes  af- 
fected with  palpitation,  dropsy,  inflammation,  or 
some  other  malady — ^perhaps  aneurism — and  is  in- 
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Fight  on ! — I  cannot  aak  ye  more — 
While  one  remaini  to  bide  the  blow  1 

Till. 
What  though  ye  bend  at  Mecca's  shrine, 

Though  caird  an  Infidel ; 
What  though  your  Qod's  no  god  of  mine, 

Fight  OB,  and  fight  ye  well ! 
For  he  who  breaks  a  tyrant's  rod. 
Need  nOTer  fear  the  Christian's  God ! 


THE  LAST  COMMAND. 

BT  ROBBBT  L.  WADB. 

I. 
Bear  me  not  to  the  silent  tomb, 

With  tears  sod  nnmanly  grief, 
Nor  let  the  cload  of  shadowy  gloom, 
Tinge  your  thoughts  of  the  final  doom 

Of  a  life  so  bright  yet  brief. 

II. 
1*11  hare  no  hymn  nor  funeral  dii^e 

Cbaunted  o'er  my  senseless  form ; 
Far  fitter  will  be  the  roar  of  the  surge, 
Lashing  the  rocks  with  its  watery  scouige, 

And  the  revelry  wild  of  the  storm. 

III. 
Nor  yet  shall  the  boom  of  the  minute  gun 

Follow  my  parting  breath ; 
Let  it  rest,  untold  that  my  race  is  run. 
For  few  will  mourn  for  the  loss  of  one 

Who  hated  ol/,  even  in  death. 

IV. 
The  mufll'd  drum  mast  its  clamor  hold, 

And  let  not  the  trumpet  peal ; 
One  banner  alone,  when  this  form  is  cold. 
Its  gorgeous  insignia  shall  o'er  me  unfold. 

The  banner  bright  of  faiir  Qastile, 

V. 

Seek  out  for  me  on  the  lone  sea  shore, 
A  spot  which  none  else  may  find ; 

Some  rocky  ledge,  where  the  breakers  roar ; 

Then  leave  me  Uiere  to  return  no  more, 
Baniahed  from  every  mind. 


FORTUNE  AND  THE  DREAM. 

{Ver$ifi»dfrom  the  Oermm.) 
BT    MB8.     B.    J.    BA>MB8. 

A  Dream  flitted  by  the  cave, 

Where  Fortune  lay  sleeping. 
And  broke  with  his  winglet's  wave. 

The  rest  she  was  keeping. 
Whence  com'st  thou  ?  ask'd  the  lady  proud, 
With  thy  aerial  shape,  and  silvery  shroud  T 
I  come,  the  Dream  said. 

From  a  beautiful  maiden, 
Whose  sofl-pillow'd  head. 

And  breast,  I  have  laden 
With  bliss,  in  the  name 

And  shape  of  a  lover ; 
With  wealth,  rank  and  famt, 

Ground  her  to  hover  ;-^ 


All  lowly  he  bent 

To  kiss  her  white  hand, 
And  won  her  consent 
At  the  altar  to  stand. 
And  when  the  mom  broke,  1  vanish'd  away, 
But  that  fair  girl  will  think  of  me  all  the  long  day. 
A  happier  fate  is  thine 

Than  mine,  replied  dame  fortune — 
I  brought  pure  gold  from  the  mine 
To  one  who  was  importune  : 
J  made  him  prosperous,  and  great, 
And  he  was  rais'd  to  high  estate. 
It  is  but  yesterday 

That  from  his  sight  I  vanish'd. 
His  wealth  flew  away, 
His  contentment  was  baaish'd. 

MORAL. 

Alaa,  an^  alas  I  there  is  nought  what  it  seems, 
We  mortals  are  ever  happiest  in  dreams. 
Eamu*  Plate,  1841. 


PROSE  AND  VERSE. 

FBOM    AN    AMATBUB's    POBTFOLIO. 

L 

We  are  a  paragraph-reading  people.  AmericanB 
will  deyoar  a  newspaper  article,  but  thadder  at  s 
Tolame !  They  will  read  a  paragraph  of  six  lines, 
bat  avoid  one  of  a  column.  Thej  judge  of  what 
they  shall  read,  not  so  much  by  its  value,  as  by  its 
length.  What  reason  does  philosophy  assign  for 
this  I  We  are  always  in  a  hurry — we  exist  chiefly 
on  the  go-a-head  principle.  Some  rise  with  the 
sun,  hut  trifle  the  morning  away :  others,  at  the 
first  tingle  of  the  dinner-bell,  bounce  down  at  the 
table,  to  swallow,  not  eat,  their  dinner,  and  in  fiv6 
minutes  start  away,  not  to  business,  but  to  sit  by 
the  tavern  door  and  pick  their  teeth.  If  we  cross 
a  ferry,  the  instant  the  steamer  approaches  near  to 
the  wharf,  some  one,  more  go>a-head-ffi;e  than  his 
fellows,  leaps  ashore  at  the  peril  of  his  life — ^not  to 
achieve  some  master-stroke  of  policy — but  to  stand 
still  and  see  the  passengers  land  after  him.  Mer- 
chants build  ships  to  cross  the  Atlantic  one  day 
faster  than  their  neighbors-— and  some  Captains,  in 
the  vain-glorious  strife  of  making  a  passage  an 
hour  shorter  than  their  rivals,  beach  their  ships. 
The  destruction  of  property,  and  the  loss  of  life, 
have  never  entered  into  their  calculations. 

The  endeavor  of  Americans  ia  to  do  things 
quickly,  rather  than  well :  they  are  more  desirous 
of  applying  the  least  possible  period  of  time  to  any 
one  action,  than  of  using  time  advantageously. 
And  all  is  done  with  the  roost  serious  face  imagi- 
nable; for  Americans  seldom  laugh,  and  even 
rarely  smile ;  they  have  a  sedate  and  thoughtful 
expression,  as  if  they  were  busy  with  some  im- 
portant matter  of  their  own,  and  had  not  one  mo- 
iQent  to  sp^re  a  neighbor. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  true,  as  I  assert  it  is,  that  we 
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are  a  paragraph-reading  people,  then  in  paragraphs 
should  we  teach,  or  amuse.  If  people  will  not 
read  ponderous  tomes,  let  us  teach  them  in  max- 
ims,  and  short,  sententious  remarks. 


II. 

It  is  a  faet,  that  the  young,  though  ever  oa  the 
double-quick-step,  know  not  the  value  of  time. 
Place  before  an  inexperienced  youth  a  box  full  of 
uncounted  gold :  he  would  Judge,  simply  seeiog  it, 
that  it  contained  a  mine  of  wealth,  which  a  life- 
time could  not  exhaust.  But,  let  him  calculate  a 
moment,  and  he  may  soon  prove,  that  the  apparent 
treasure  makes  but  a  small  sum  in  figures;  and 
that  a  reasonable  amount  squandered  daily,  will  in 
a  very  few  years  leave  the  box  empty.  It  is  pre- 
cisely so  with  time.  The  young  ^  think  all  men 
mortal  but  ihemselves" — that  time  unmeasured  is 
before  them,  and  what  they  leave  undone  to-day, 
they  will  have  leisure  to  do  to-morrow.  And  what 
is  their  to-morrow !  No  matter  when  spoken,  it 
is  always  the  coming  day :  every  day  has  its  to- 
morrow, as  well  as  its  yesterday.  But  alas !  these 
to-morrows  so  very  quickly  take  their  place  among 
the  yesterdays,  that  life,  like  the  treasure,  is  wast- 
ed, ere  they  had  scarcely  thought  that  it  was  even 
diminisliing.  This  is  an  epitome  of  thoughtless 
man — a  simple  truth,  which  every  heart  will  ac- 
knowledge. 

Time  well  spent,  like  treasure  well  invested, 
bears  a  good  interest— and  its  value  daily  increases. 
In  after  years,  it  affords  a  thousand  comforts,  and 
a  jtroop  of  friends. 

in. 

In  London,  where  they  have  a  price  for  every 
tiling,  an  autograph  of  Robert  Boms  commands 
five  guineas^-K>ne  of  George  the  Third  sells  for 
ikret  shiUings  !  King  (George  was  born  in  a  pa- 
lace, and  sat  upon  a  throne :  Robert  Burns  was 
bom  in  a  cottage,  and  held  the  plough.  George 
was  a  king  by  birth-right :  Robert  was  a  king  by 
nature.  George,  during  his  life,  was  sated  with 
lnxarie8,and  surrounded  by  flatterers :  Bums  often 
wanted  the  conmion  necessaries  of  life,  and,  ne- 
glected by  the  world,  died  penniless.  Death  levels 
all  artificial  distinctions ;  and,  in  the  hearts  of  pos- 
terity, man,  if  remembered  at  all,  sinks  or  soars  to 
his  natural  grade. 

Who  remembers  George  the  Third,  or  points  to 
one  good  action  that  he  ever  performed?  The 
name  of  Boms  is  heard  at  every  hearth — ^it  is  fami- 
liar as  a  household  word — and  his  undying  verse 
lives  in  every  heart,  amazing  and  delighting  all. 

Burns,  though  a  peasant,  was  as  much  superior 
to  George  the  Third,  as  five  guineas  are  to  three 
shiUings—yea,  infinitely  superior  to  that  ratio. 
Would  that  the  worid  had  done  him  Justice  while 
he  lived ! 

Scotland  could  spare  a  hundred  kinga^  but  could 
not  lose  her  Burns. 


IV. 


If  I  had  made  the  old  proverb  quoted  in  the  fint 
stanza  of  the  following  verses,  it  might  hate  been 
more  grammatically  expressed.  My  error,  per- 
haps, is,  that  I  have  quoted  it  at  all :  howeier,  ve 
shall  not  argue  about  matters  of  taste. 

THE  PEN  AND  SWORD. 

*'  One  man  may  lead  a  honpe  to  water, 
But  twentj  conld  not  make  him  driak"— 

An  adage  old,  and  oft  repeated* 
By  tboae  who  wiaely  think. 

A  single  pen  makes,  from  their  acafabaidi, 
A  tbooaand  swords  leap  ont  like  fire : 

Bat  never  coald  a  thousand  weapons 
A  single  pen  inspire : 

And  strength,  abiding  in  the  sinews, 

May  to  the  earth  a  genios  riuah — 
Whose  wondrous  pen  provoked  the  oombat. 

Where  legions  madly  rush. 

Had  we  had  no  strength  bat  physical, 

Unlighted  by  a  mental  ray — 
This  world  had  been  a  wild,  ancnUnied— 
-  The  weak  the  atmng  one's  prey. 

Bat  blessed  be  the  God,  all  goodness ! 

Who  spared  us  from  his  sacred  light, 
A  radiant  beam,  to  cheer  and  gladden 

Oar  intellectoal  eight ! 

Thi^  makes  the  wilds  stretch  forth  like  ganks*^ 
The  rocks  start  up  in  gorgeous  pilei ; 

And  'neath  its  vivifying  brightness, 
Sweet  Nature  sweeter  smiles. 

This  teaches  us  the  proud  sun's  courMS, 
The  wanderings  in  the  starry  sphere } 

And  guides  us  o'er  the  pathless  ocean, 
And  throng  the  forests  drear. 

This  brightly  gilds  the  compact  social, 

The  blessed  fo«int  of  mercy  opes. 
And  daily  lifts  the  heart  to  Heaven, 

With  high  and  holy  hopes. 

O,  ne'er  again  presume,  proad  nations, 
On  mortal  strength  to  force  a  wrong; 

An  humble  state,  by  genius  aided. 
May  conquer  millions  strong. 

Your  navies,  that  defy  the  ocean. 

The  surges  easily  o'erthrow— 
Your  armies  vast,  that  scale  the  mountaia, 

May  sleep  beneath  its  snow. 

O  never,  then,  presume  proud  nations, 
On  mortal  strength  to  force  a  wrong; 

The  spirit  that  endowed  the  genius. 
Will  not  permit  it  long. 

V. 

The  greatest  blessings  we  cnjdy,  tre  not  apj)i«c- 
ated ;  because  by  long  enjoyment,  we  loo  often  cea* 
to  regard  them  as  blessings ;  wc  xalhcr  e««iiff 
them  as  matters  of  course. 

He  that  lives  in  luxurious  eaie,  is  soroeuaw 
looked  up  to  by  the  hard-toiling  poor  with  enry. 
yet,  the  rich  have  frequently  more  causes  (rf  «»• 
happiness  than  the  poor.  The  rich  mm,  n^o?» 
his  gaudy  chariot, often  envies  the  sweet coniesioi 
the  humble  teamster,  who,  while  walking  a  »«i 
pace,  whistles  otHOks  to  his  horses  »  toibats. 
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We  look  up  by  night  to  the  uncoanted  stars  that 
ao  beaatifuUy  adorn  the  Heavens,  and  gaze  on  them 
without  an  emotion.  They  shine  every  night,  and 
we  regard  them  not.  We  are  accostomed  to  see 
them^we  have  seen  them  nightly  from  oar  infancy. 
How  little  do  we  think  of  the  beautifal,the  magni- 
ficent constellations  that  twinkle  and  glitter  in 
wondrous  sublimity  !  Unremembered  generations 
gazed  on  them,  as  we  do ;  yet  there  fhey  shine, 
unchanged,  undimmed ! 

Suppose  these  multitudinoas  stars  shone  only 
once  in  every  ten  years — ^with  what  anxious  de- 
light would  all  the  world  look  forward  to  the  time 
of  their  appearance !  Millions,  who  never  thought 
of  astronomy  as  a  science,  would  eagerly  watch 
the  live-long  night  to  gaze  on  the  gorgeous  display. 
But  should  that  night  be  one  of  cloud  or  storm,  and 
hide  the  stars,  nations  would  lament  the  serious 
disappointment. 

Does  any  one  disbelieve  what  I  have  asserted  1  1 
shall  prove  its  truth. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  visible  from  a  partieular 
location,  does  not  happen  very  frequently;  yet, 
when  it  does  take  place,  millions  gaze  on  it  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end.  Now  to  the  point. 
How  few  regard  the  new  moon  with  any  extraor- 
dinary emotions  ?  We  may  all  look  at  it  casually, 
and  welcome  its  coming — but  that  is  all — yet  its 
appearance  is  so  precisely  like  an  eclipse  of  eleven 
digits  of  the  moon^s  surface,  that  one,  not  knowing 
the  fact,  could  scarcely  tell  which  is  which — un- 
less from  its  position  in  the  heavens — so  very  simi- 
lar is  the  new  moon  in  light  and  form.  In  very 
truth,  it  is  an  eclipse  ! 

VI. 

One  of  the  direst  sins  of  the  day  among  literary 
critics,  is  comparison.  For  my  part,  I  regard  that 
critic  who  is  eternally  running  to  comparisons  to 
prove  his  estimate  of  an  author,  as  wanting  both  in 
thought  and  judgment — one,  who  might  perhaps 
write  finely,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say. 

I  have  just  read  a  very  feeble  criticism,  in  which 
Brvaht  is  compared  with  Cowpkr.  If,  by  this 
comparison,  the  critic  expects  that  his  reader  will 
properly  appreciate  Bryant,  it  pre-supposes  him 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Cowper — nay,  more ; 
that  the  reader  holds  him  in  the  precise  rank  as  the 
critic.  This  is  sheer  nonsense.  If  a  cart-load  of 
turnips  cost  two  dollars,  what  is  a  wheelbarrow  full 
of  parsnips  worth  1  The  rule  of  three  will  not 
solve  this  grave  question.  What  does  it  prove  of 
Bryant,  to  say  that  he  thinks  or  writes  like  Cow- 
per %  They  are  both  great  poets — a  fondness  for 
field  and  forest  mark  both — they  have  both  an  eye 
to  see,  and  a  heart  to  feel  the  beauties  of  nature : 
in  a  word,  they  are  both  descriptive  poets.  But, 
each  has  his  own  peculiar  mode;  of  expression — his 
own  tune,  which  gives  «a  distinctive  structure  to 
his  Terse.  They  do  not  see  ihe  same  things,  or 
seeing  them,  not  alike :  they  diyipf  draw  the  same 


inferences  from  what  they  either  see  or  feel. 
Again,  Cowper  occasionally  mingles  severe  satire 
with  his  most  serious  thoughts — Bryant  never  does. 
Cowper  has  more  impulse,  perhaps ;  Bryant  more 
depth  of  thought.  Cowper  is  pious — Bryant  is 
religious  ;  he  adores  nature  in  "  the  groves,^  that 
were  "  God's  first  temples."  Bryant  worships  by 
no  sectarian  creed — is  it  so  with  Cowper  t  Bryant 
advocates  the  freedom  of  man — Cowper  that  of  the 
slave  only.  Bryant  casts  a  penetrating  look  into 
the  past,  and,  with  a  far-seeing  eye,  explores  the 
future;  Cowper  is  busy  with  what  he  sees  and 
feels — in  a  word,  he  is  not  a  deep-thinking  philoso- 
pher ;  Bryant  is. 

Now,  with  what  justice  can  it  be  said  that  Bry- 
ant resembles  Cowper  \  They  are  alike,  and  yet 
most  unlike.  How,  then,  will  the  comparison  hold, 
or  what  does  it  prove  ?  The  superficial  may  see  an 
apparent  resemblance  ;  regard  them  closely,  and  it 

vanishes. 

VII. 

This  has  been  indeed  a  sultry  day— almost  too 
hot  to  write  or  think  seriously.     I  shall,  therefore, 
amuse  myself  with  il  jocose  attempt  in  blank  verse. 
SOLILOQUY  ON  A  WARM  DAY. 

The  sun  piles  fiercely  in  meridian  height, 
And  men  are  melting,  like  a  augar-plumt 
In  beauty's  rosy  mouth.    A)i,  whither  fled 
Thy  balmy  zephyrs,  mild  and  modest  Spring  ? 
Yea,  whither  gone  old  Winter's  hail  and  snow 
That  used  to  fret,  lashed  by  the  wild  North- West 
Against  the  window  panes  and  purple  cheeks 
Of  shivering  denizens  ?    Ah,  "  hate  olimf** 
Is  all  we  may  exclaim — then  gasp  for  breath-, 
And  thank  our  stars  we  have  a  breath  to  draw. 

The  budding  flowers,  the  springing  grass,  with  all 
That  mountain,  plain,  and  fruitful  valley  yield, 
Is  parch'ed  with  heat, — no  rain  have  they  to  drink — 
Much  lets  Champagne,  or  Burgundy,  or  Port ! 
The  pavements  are,  like  bakers*  ovens— hot, 
And  crusty  loaf -en,  saunter  idly  on. 
With  thirst  unquenched,  and  lassitude  overcome',- 
Until  they  reach  a  soda-water  shop. 
Or  find  a  garden,  where  iee-cream  is  sold. 

Where  art  thou,  Tonans  f  With  thy  thunder,  come  ;• 
Upturn  the  germs  caloric,  that  make  day 
As  'twere  a  foretaste  of  the  wicked's  doom. 
Come  Neptune,  with  thy  waters,  and  put  oat 
This  raging  fire  that  scorches  all  the  land. 
Ye  winds,  from  Hyperborean  mountains,  come. 
And  with  your  gelid  breath,  make  drowsy  night 
A  time  of  rest,  refreshing  for  our  cits, 
And  send  mosquitoes  aongless  to  their  beds  I 


THE  APPEAL. 

Thou  bid'st  me  cease  my  mournful  strain ; 
To  sorrow  on, — but  not  complain. 
Go,  bid  in  silence  moan  the  dove. 
Nor  tell  its  unrequited  love ; 
Its  tale  of  grief,  its  tale  of  wrong. 
To  weave  no  more  in  mournful  song. 

A  frozen  Isle  the  northern  sea 
Bears  on  its  breast,  where  scarce  a  tree 
Spreads  its  green  foliage  to  the  light ; 
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Or  blomom  opens  with  delight ; 
And  glittering  in  the  clear  cold  ikies 
The  frozen  moantsin-tops  arise — 
How  like  to  thee,  so  proud  and  cold 
In  thine  own  selfishness  enrolled ! 
How  like  to  thee  the  Uts  tide, 
That  tttms  the  rooted  rock  afiide, 
And  crowns  with  flame  the  monntain  brow, 
That  late  was  wreathed  in  silvery  snow ! 
So  these,  by  passions  fiercely  toss*d. 
Canst  change  for  flame  thy  brow  of  frost 
Alas !  when  yoath*s  first  promise  shed 
Its  crowning  honors  o'er  thy  head, 
A  tear  was  thine  for  erery  grief, 
A  resdy  hand  to  yield  relief- 
All  noble  impulses  were  thine, — 
They  lured  U>  scan  this  heart  of  mine, 
That  out  of  its  abundant  store 
Inrested  thee  with  thousands  more. 
Of  life  and  love  the  dream  wert  thou. 
How  changed  thy  every  nature  now ! 
How  sad  the  change !  the  rision  pass'd ! 
Illusions  sweet,  could  ye  not  last ! 
Why  wake  me  from  that  dream  of  bliss, 
To  desolation  like  to  this  ? 

Thou  dost  reproach  my  grief,  my  Cears; 
Would  that  the  agony  of  years 
Had,  like  the  stone  in  grot  concealed. 
Left  naught  by  tean  to  be  levealed ; 
But  cold,  and  desolate  and  lone, 
JBach  tear  had  hardened  into  stone. 
An  orphan,  life  was  naught  to  me. 
Save  in  its  deathless  love  for  (hee — 
And  wisdom,  knowledge  had  been  sweet. 
Acquired  lowly  at  thy  feet. 
Thou  migfat*st  have  moulded  every  thought. 

And  every  wish  within  me  wrought, 
To  suit  thy  code  of  truth  and  right, 
And  I  hod  known  no  other  light. 
Alas !  we  rear  on  earth  a  shrine 
And  cease  to  worship  the  diviiie ; 
And  cold  and  dim  our  shrine  must  be 
Ere  turns  the  heart,  O  God,  to  thee. 
But  thou—the  work  is  all  thine  own — 
Thou  dost  but  reap  what  thoa  hast  sown— 
The  heart,  though  broken,  still  is  thine— 
The  agony  alone  be  mine. 
Rmffmtmdt  MuaisMippi,  1841.  t^cbo. 


SAMUEL  GRISWOLD  GOODRICH. 

Those  eveiita  which  attract  most  attention,  are 
not  always  the  most  important.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  but  of  those  of 
society.  The  thunder-storm  that  sweeps  over  the 
land  may  be  the  theme  of  universal  remark,  while 
it  is  really  less  eflScient  in  results,  than  the  quiet 
sunshine,  which  is  stirring  the  elements  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  in  a  thousand  forms, — ^however 
the  process  may  be  unseen  and  unregarded.  The 
saccess  or  defeat  of  a  party  in  politics,  though  it 
shake  the  country  to  its  foundations,  often  leaves 
less  decisive  traces  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
than  the  invisible  march  of  some  moral  or  mental 
reform. 


Thus  it  is,  that,  while  withifi  the  last  fifteen  yetit, 
public  attention  has  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  po- 
litical and  commercial  revolutions,  there  have  bees 
movements  in  society  of  the  greatest  oooseqnence, 
however  they  may  have  been  lightly  regarded  is  a 
national  point  of  riew.  While  the  gale  has  fiiDed 
the  sails  and  been  the  chief  object  of  attention,  the 
unnoted  current  has  been  setting  us  forward  oo  oor 
Toyage,  and  has  actually  done  more  to  change  oar 
position,  than  the  storm  with  which  we  have  been 
contending^ 

The  great  result  of  this  silent  progress,  is  srat- 
med  up  in  two  points-'''^  more  enlightened  state  of 
pnblic  opinion,  and  a  higber  standard  of  morals. 
Without  going  into  the  means  by  which  these  re- 
sults have  been  attained,  though  they  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  cant  terms  of  '*  march  of  mind,"  the 
"  spirit  of  the  age,'*  &c.,  we  may  advert  to  the 
temperance  reform,  as  one  fact,  in  CTidence  of  o«r 
position.  We  know  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  times — but  in  reality,  there  is 
no  such  degeneracy.  Let  us  test  it  as  we  nay, 
we  affirm  that  the  moral  and  intellectoal  standaid 
is  higher  in  the  comtry  than  at  any  former  pezied; 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  this,  that  pablic  optaioB, 
without  the  aid  of  laws,  or  government,  or  moaey, 
or  the  allied  powers  of  political  parties,  has  nade, 
and  is  making,  successful  war  upon  the  most  deeply 
rooted  vice  in  the  world — the  drinking  of  ardent 
spirits.  What  is  the  basis  of  this  reform,  if  pri>iie 
opinion  and  public  morals  be  not  more  elevated 
than  before? 

Among  the  several  streams  which  go  to  make 
op  the  great  tide  of  advancement  in  civilizatioB 
here,  is  the  improvement  in  the  means  of  edoca- 
tion ;  and  among  those  who  have  been  foremost  ia 
this  work^  is  the  author  of  Peter  Parley's  Talei^ 
The  importance  of  his  performances  is  the  greater, 
that  they  were  commenced  some  years  since,  be- 
fore the  people  were  waked  up  to  the  great  effint 
now  making  to  render  common  school  edttcatioB 
universal ;  before  it  was  announced  in  the  ringisg 
tones,  of  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age,  to  Eu- 
rope, that  the  Schoolmasler  was  abroad;  and  whBe 
juvenile  literature  was  yet  regarded  with  conteoptf 
and  as  beneath  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  iwi 
philanthropist ;  while  Mother  Goose  still  spmd 
her  wings  over  the  nursery  library,  and  it  was  sap- 
posed,  that  whatever  was  hatched  for  it,  most  hire 
something  of  her  cackle. 

There  are  some  persons,  and  theee  too  among 
graduates  of  colleges,  who  meara  over  the  cbaaga 
of  books  for  youth — ^who  lament  the  disgrace  into 
which  Mother  Goose,  Tom  Thnmb,  and  Jack  ihs 
Giant  Killer,  have  fallen.  But  this  mental  obli- 
quity only  shows,  that  there  are  persons,  whofio 
minds  are  so  perverted  by  a  false  start  in  edocs* 
tion,  as  never  to  have  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  tto 
good  old-fashioned  guide  to  truth — arnmum  ttme. 
The  public  generally  appreciate  the  revoUtioD  to 
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which  we  allude,  and  are  ready  to  render  to  the 
indlTidual  who  has  been  its  chief  instrument,  his 
due  credit — ^a  credit  greatly  enhanced  by  consider- 
ing, that  Mr.  Goodrich,  by  his  juvenile  works,  not 
only  famished  facilities  and  aids  to  education ;  bat, 
by  introducing  good  books,  he  assisted  in  the  ban- 
ishment of  bad  ones,  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tributed in  a  high  degree  to  the  great  movement 
towards  universal  education.  The  schoolmaster 
was  doubtless  induced  to  go  abroad,  by  finding — 
among  other  things — the  instruments  for  his  work, 
furnished  to  his  hands. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  our  read- 
ers, to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
this  reformation  to  which  we  allude.  Mr.  Good- 
rich was  originally  a  bookseller,  and  from  his  posi- 
tion, his  attention  was  directed  to  the  defective 
character  of  books  for  children  and  youth.  The 
works  of  this  sort  in  circulation  were,  for  the  most 
part,  reprints  of  English  publications ;  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  were  designed  for  amusement, 
and  consisted  of  antiquated  and  monstrous  fic- 
tions. It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  while  fiction 
was  thus  dealt  out  in  this  department  of  juvenile 
literature,  truth  and  knowledge  were  generally 
presented  to  children  in  the  dry  and  repulsive  form 
of  technical  compends  and  catechisms. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  who  had  received  no  other  than 
a  common  school  education,  did  not  think  of  at- 
tempting to  furnish  a  remedy  for  the  evil  he  no- 
ticed, by  writing  himself,  but  sought  to  infuse  his 
Tiews  into  others,  and  expended  considerable  sums 
of  money  in  endeavoring  to  get  up  better  books  for 
education.  In  this  efiTort,  he  was  foiled,  and  there- 
fore determined  upon  making  the  attempt  himself. 
Accordingly,  about  sixteen  years  since,  he  visited 
Europe,  and  having  examined  the  principal  schools 
and  seminaries  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  returned;  and  in  1829,  produced  his 
first  work,  which  he  entitled  Peter  Parley^s  Tales 
about  America. 

The  reception  of  this  was  not  particularly  flat- 
tering at  first ;  and  such  was  the  low  estimate  in 
which  writing  for  children  was  then  held,  that  the 
book  was  produced  with  as  great  privacy  in  re* 
spect  to  the  author,  as  if  disgrace  attached  to  the 
enterprise.  Mr.  Goodrich,  however,  persevered, 
and  wrote  the  Tales  about  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 

At  this  period,  books  for  children  were  got  up 
in  the  cheapest  possible  form.  The  prevalent  idea 
was,  that  this  class  of  books  were  toys,  upon  which 
as  little  money  as  possible  was  to  be  expended.  II 
engravings  were  introduced,  they  were  of  the 
coarsest  kind;  and  as  to  any  thing  like  correctness 
of  drawing,  it  was  not  thought  of.  The  subjects 
of  the  pictures,  as  well  as  the  style  in  which  they 
were  executed,  were  as  monstrous  as  the  ideas  in 
the  books  themselves.  There  were,  of  course, 
exce'ptions  to  all  this,  but  such  was  the  general 
state  of  facts. 


Mr.  Goodrich  attempted  reform  here,  as  well  as 
in  other  respects.  His  works  were  very  neatly 
printed,  and  illustrated  in  the  best  style  which  tho 
state  of  the  arts  afforded.  In  this,  he  had  to  en- 
counter the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  book  trade.  The  great  point  of  com- 
petition in  the  market,  had  been  that  of  price ;  for, 
cheapness  was  the  universal  recommendation. 

In  spite  of  obstacles,  however,  these  little  works 
obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  and  at  last  tri- 
umphed over  all  opposition.  They  became  per- 
manently established  in  the  country,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  reprinted  in  England,  and  distri- 
buted over  Europe.  Some  of  them  have  acquired 
a  popularity  altogether  unparalleled.  And  Par- 
ley's Geography,  now  published  in  several  lan- 
guages, and  disseminated  throughout  the  five  di- 
visions of  the  globe,  is  more  widely  circulated  than 
any  other  book  produced  within  the  present  or  the 
last  century. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  operations  in  this 
field  of  enterprise,  are  great  and  important.  In 
the  first  place,  he  has,  produced  several  excellent 
books  for  education ;  and  probably,  at  the  present 
moment,  has  more  readers  than  any  other  living 
author.  But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the 
greatest,  beneficial  consequence  of  his  labors.  He 
has  made  the  discovery,  and  established  a  convic- 
tion of  the  fact  throughout  the  world,  that  truth 
may  be  made  as  attractive  to  youth  as  fiction.  He 
has  shown  that  truth,  upon  which  nature  and  phi- 
losophy alike  teach  us  that  the  young  intellect 
should  be  fed  and  fostered,  may  be  rendered  as 
palatable  as  matters  of  mere  fancy.  While  it  has 
been  discovered,  that  the  stomach  of  the  infant 
need  not  be  soothed  with  toddy  and  paregoric,  he 
has  made  it  apparent  that  the  mind  and  heart  need 
not  be  stimulated  by  fiction. 

The  value  of  this  to  the  world  at  large,  exceeds 
calculation ;  for,  it  operates  far  beyond  the  mere 
point  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  works.  He  has  set  an 
example  which  has  been  successfully  followed  by 
others ; — he  has  made  clear  a  great  truth,  and  has 
opened  a  new  and  rich  mine,  into  which  others 
have  entered,  and  are  now  working,  with  effect; — 
he  has  redeemed  the  writing  of  children's  books 
from  the  contempt  in  which  it  was  once  held : — ^and 
we  now  find  some  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age, 
putting  their  sickles  in  for  the  harvest. 

The  great  instruments  by  which  Mr.  Goodrich 
has  done  so  much,  is  simplicity  and  naturalness  of 
style.  He  has  written  for  children  as  we  should 
talk  to  children.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  an 
easy  task,  and  as  if  the  discovery  were  too  obvious 
to  merit  praise.  But  if  easy  and  obvious,  why  did 
it  remain  so  long  unpractised  t  The  truth  is,  that 
there  were  more  Mifllculties  in  the  way  than  may 
at  first  be  supposed.  All  the  established  customs 
and  notions  were,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  over- 
come and  rejected ; — a  new  path  was  to  be  marked 
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out — a  preTailing  philosophy,  ra :  that  fiction  is 
the  only  sagar-plam  that  can  tempt  children  orer 
^e  barriers  to  mental  exertion,  was  to  be  dis- 
carded. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  mind  and  character  of 
childhood,  was  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  That 
subtlest  of  all  philosophy,  the  taste,  aptitude  and 
capacity  of  the  waking  spirit,  was  to  be  mastered; 
and  beyond  this,  the  art  of  dealing  with  it,  was  to 
be  possessed.  This  latter  power,  the  power  of 
communicating  a  great  variety  of  ideas  by  the  sim- 
ple and  stinted  vocabulary  of  words  understood  by 
children — the  power  of  rejecting  idiomatic  expres- 
sions and  forms  of  speech  not  likely  to  be  under- 
stood, and  of  selecting  those  only  whioh  would  be 
comprehended,  was  alike  indispensable,  and  of  rare 
occurrence. 

In  all  these  qualities,  necessary  to  success  in 
dealing  with  childhood,  Mr.  Goodrich  excels.  He 
has,  therefore,  furnished  an  example  of  style,  which 
has  now  become  a  sort  of  standard  in  juvenile  lite- 
rature. He  has  as  many  imitators  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  ever  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Scott  or  Byron.  But  this  is  not  the  only  point  in 
which  he  is  qualified  for  the  task  of  the  reform  upon 
which  he  entered,  and  which  he  has  so  weM  ao- 
eomplished.  He  possesses  a  dramatic  talent  and 
power  of  description,  which  have  largely  entered 
into  the  secret  of  his  success.  The  character  of 
Peter  Parley  is  drawn  with  a  verisimilitade,  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  real  exis- 
tence of  such  a  person,  has  fastened  itself  upon  the 
readers  of  the  books  issued  under  his  name,  with  a 
firmness  of  conviction  that  can  hardly  be  shaken 
off.  At  the  same  time,  the  cheerfulness,  benevo- 
lence, condescension  and  piety  of  the  good  old  man, 
have  given  him  grace  in  the  eyes  of  all ;  and  many 
an  eye  has  glistened,  many  a  lip  quivered  in  be- 
lieving sympathy  with  his  pains  and  pleasures.  In 
illustration  of  the  dramatic  and  descriptive  talent 
displayed  in  these  works,  we  will  make  an  extract 
from  Parley ^8  Tales  about  America : 

**  At  length  the  morning  camei  and  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
arrived,  with  several  other  Indians.  He  was  an  old  man, 
but  still  strong  and  active.  The  Indians  told  him  of  my 
capture,  and  attempt  to  escape,  and  asked  him  what  should 
be  my  fate.  Having  heard  the  story,  he  came  neax  to  me, 
and  in  a  stem  voice,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"  White  man,  listen  to  me !  Once  the  red  man  was  king 
over  these  woods  and  waters.  The  mountains  and  rivers 
were  then  the  red  man*s,  and  then  he  was  rich  and  happy. 

"  At  length,  the  white  men,  thy  fiahers,  came.  The  red 
men  bade  them  welcome.  Bat  they  were  ungrateful  and 
treacherous.  When  they  grew  strong,  they  drove  the  red 
men  over  the  mountains,  and  took  their  lands— and  I  was 
Mtill  the  white  man's  friend. 

**  But  see  here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  scar  on  his  breast, 
"  this  is  the  mark  of  a  white  man's  boUet.  I  had  harmed  him 
not~I  had  lived  among  the  white  men,  and  served  them. 
But  they  slwt  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  wild'Cat. 

"White  man,"  said  he,  "listen!  i  was  once  the  white 
man's  friend— I  am  now  his  enemy.  Think  no  more  of  es- 
cape.   This  hour  you  shall  die." 


*•  Chief,"  said  I, "  do  as  you  like.  If  it  is  Ged'i  »iU  that 
I  die,  I  shall  die  contented.  My  father  was  a  friead  to  the 
red  man,  and  his  son  has  never  harmed  them. 

"  My  father  saved  the  life  of  a  red  man,  aodnow  joo  itiH 
kill  his  son.  If  it  will  make  an  Indian  chief  happy  to  qNll 
the  blood  of  one  who  saved  a  red  man's  life,  then  kill  at- 
I  am  ready  to  die. 

"  And  my  soul  will  go  to  the  Great  Spirit,  nd  viU  uy 
to  Him, '  My  father  was  a  bene£utor  to  the  red  au,  ud 
they  murdered  his  son  V  " 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Chief,  **  Where  did  your  father  linr 

"In  Boston,"  said  I. 

"And  who  was  the  Indian  whose  life  he  saved  T 

"  His  name  was  Wampum,"  I  replied. 

"  White  man,"  said  he,  "  look  at  me,  I  am  Wnpan!  I 
know  yoa.  You  were  the  boy  who  came  to  my  wipan  al 
Holyoke.  You  were  the  b<^  who  went  with  me  to  the 
Great  Falls.  It  was  your  father  who  saved  my  life !  Aad 
shall  I  suffer  his  son  to  die? 

"  Brethren,"  said  Wampum,  speaking  to  the  Indiias,  "1 
was  a  stranger  in  a  distant  city  of  the  white  mea-^  dnak 
their  fire-water,  and  it  made  me  wild— 

"  1  struck  a  sailor,  and  be  was  angry.  He  came  apoa  w 
with  twelve  men.  They  beat  me  down,  and  tmnpied  oq 
me.  They  would  have  killed  roe,  but  a  white  nan  with 
a  strong  arm,  beat  them  off.  The  friend  of  the  red  sea 
saved  my  life.    Here  is  bis  son— shall  he  die?" 

The  Indians  answered  by  untying  my  bands  tad  fe«i- 
"  Go,"  said  Wampnm,  "  go  to  your  friends  and  ttO  tttea 
that  the  red  men  will  not  Ibiget  kindness. 

"Tell  them  that  we  will  repay  to  tbecbiMfeB  tbeiml 
deeds  of  their  fathers.  We  war  only  mith  the  vickrd;  «e 
seek  only  the  blood  of  our  enemies." 

It  will  be  perceiiredy  that  bere  is  not  onlj  sim- 
plicity, but  force  of  thought;  the  power  of  pattio; 
such  thought  into  the  minds  of  children,  and,  at  liM 
same  time,  of  furnishing  it,  constitutes  talent  of  a 
high  order. 

We  hare  said,  that  Mr.  Goodrich  had  tugbt  tke 
lesson  that  truth  may  be  made  attractire  to  jootli; 
yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  he  has  by  no  mean 
discarded  the  use  of  imagination  as  as  iDStnoefit 
for  teaching  and  training  the  nnderstandiog.  hit 
by  the  power  of  imagination,  indeed,  that  be  is  ii 
a  great  degree  indebted  for  his  suecaas.  The  cha- 
racter of  Parley  is  a  fiction,  yet  the  incalcatioQ  of 
truth  is  the  object  and  result  of  the  whole.  The 
power  of  rendering  fiction  sobserrienl  to  trath-w 
using  the  fancy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  ib^ 
servant,  and  not  the  master,  of  the  uinieritaQdiBg'* 
is  Mr.  Goodrich's  highest  qualification.  As  as  il- 
lustration of  this,  we  quote  the  following  lioes,aod 
close  our  review  with  the  general  remark,  thai 
while  his  works  for  children  are  the  best  thai  haw 
been  produced,  the  perusal  of  them  has  still  gives 
great  pleasure  to  minds  of  the  highest  grade,  hotb 
fmr  natural  endowment  and  cultivation.  The  saoe 
talent  devoted  to  these,  exerted  in  a  higher  spheit 
of  literature,  had  insured  success  to  the  possessor: 

THE  SAGE  AND  LINNET:  A  FABLE. 
A  wise  old  man,  one  Sommer*s  day, 

Was  walking  in  a  lonely  wood— 
And  there,  upon  a  leafless  spray. 

A  linnet  sang  in  solitude. 
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The  old  nan  tpoka — **  Come,  prettjr  thing, 
Prmy  tell  ne  wh/yoa  nettle  beie — 

And  why  lo  cheeriy  do  you  sing, 
When  all  mound  ia  dark  and  drear! 

'*  Why  spurn  the  meadow  and  the  field, 
Where  Mushing  flowers  invite  thy  stay — 

And  many  a  raptured  bird  would  yield 
Its  wiiUng  praises  to  thy  lay?'* 

The  linnet  answered — *'  Hath  a  sage 
Come  here  to  learn  of  me  the  truth  f 

And  must  I  tell  to  hoary  age, 
A  lesson  fit  for  blooming  youth  T 

*'  Of  all  the  gifts  that  Heaven  doth  mete 
In  mercy  to  its  creatures  dear, 

There's  none  to  me  so  pure,  so  sweet. 
As  peace :  and  sage,  I  find  it  here ! 

"  "Mid  garnished  fields  and  meadows  gay. 
There's  many  a  falcon,  many  a  snare ; 

I  shun  them  all, — and  far  away 
Poor,  yet  content,  my  lot  I  share. 

**Tbe  listening  of  my  gentle  mate, 
Repays  me  for  my  happiest  song. 

And  oft,  from  dawn  to  evening  late, 
I  sing,  nor  find  the  boon  too  long. 

*'  Yon  rippling  stream  my  cup  supplies ; 

The  wUd>flowers  yield  for  me  their  seed ; 
This  bowering  fir  from  Winter's  skies. 

Is  all  the  shelter  that  I  need. 

**  Then  do  not  scorn  my  humble  lot. 
Nor  deem  that  wealth  alone  is  bliss ; 

For  peaee  within  the  humblest  eot. 
With  calm  oostent  is  h^>pines8.*' 


YOUNG. 


BY  H.   T.   TUCKKftMAH. 

The  associations  connected  with  Young,  are  quite 
incongruous.  His  very  name  is  out  of  place  as 
applied  to  his  productions;  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  an  equal  quantity  of  verse  less  co- 
lored and  wanned  by  genuine  youthful  feeling.  We 
can  hardly  realize  that  Youug  was  ever  yooog. 
Where,  we  are  ready  to  ask,  is  that  confidence  in 
good,  that  buoyant  hope,  that  ardent  recognition  of 
the  true  delights  of  being,  which  throw  such  a 
charm  around  the  effusions  of  youth ! 

Nor  does  the  discrepancy  end  here.  Two  of  the 
best  known  anecdotes  of  Young,  axe  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  spirit  of  his  muse.  The  first  is 
that  gallant  reply  to  two  ladies,  who  forced  him  to 
leave  them  in  a  garden,  to  receive  a  visitor : 

Thus  Adam  looked  when  from  the  garden  driven, 
And  thus  disputed  ordere  sent  from  Heaven ; 
Like  him  I  go,  but  yet  to  go  am  loth, 
Like  him  I  go,  for  angels  drove  us  both ; 
Haid  was  his  fate,  but  mine  still  more  unkind. 
His  Eve  went  with  him,  but  mine  stays  behind. 

The  other  incident  occurred  while  he  was  with 
a  gay  party  in  a  pleasure-boat.  A  gentleman  ra- 
ther pertinaciou^y  insisted  that  he  should  play  on 
his  fiute,  and  to  revenge  himself,  Young  is  said  to 
have  challenged  him,  and  then  with  a  pistol  aimed 
at  his  head,  forced  him  to  dance  a  hornpipe  by  way 
of  retaliation. 


Other  poets  have  sung  with  spontaneoas  joy  of 
the  loveliness  of  earth  and  the  sweetness  of  Sec- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  found  in  their  fresh  hearts, 
an  antidote  for  outward  evil.  This  man  gathers 
np  the  shadows,  and  seldom  inweaves  amid  them, 
either  sonbeams  or  starlight.  Other  bards  have 
first  stTQck  the  lyre  to  eelebrate  the  merits  of  one 
beloved,  or  refieet  seenes  of  natural  beanty ;  this 
one,  chose  for  his  first  theme,  "  The  Last  Day.** 
Life,  with  its  mysterioas  experience,  its  stirring  in- 
eideots,  its  warm  hopes  and  lofty  aspirations,  has 
inspired  the  early  efforts  of  most  poets;  but  to 
Yoang,  death  was  a  subject  more  congenial  and  at- 
tractive. The  burden  of  his  lays  is  contempt  of 
earthly  giaodenr,  and  yet  he  sought  preferment  all 
his  Ufo.  His  poems  advocate  a  competency,  as  the 
only  just  desire  of  a  reasonable  being,  in  this  woiid ; 
but  he  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  for  parsi- 
mony. No  one  has  set  forth  in  stronger  language 
the  dangers  of  social  life ;  yet  in  his  retirement, 
the  gloomy  bard  pined  at  the  world's  neglect,  and 
welcomed  every  stray  visitor,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  belie  his  recorded  opinions  of  human  nature. 
He  counselled  Loremo  in  strains  of  solemn  warn- 
ing against  Court  subserviency ;  while  every  book 
of  the  poem  is  dedicated  to  some  noble  friend,  and 
the  sage  connsellor  was  indebted  to  patronage  for 
his  chief  privileges,  and  would  fain  lutve  increased 
the  obligations ! 

The  tme  office  of  the  minstrel  is  to  cheer.  We 
do  not  turn  to  poetry. to  aggravate,  bat  to  lighten 
the  sorrows  of  our  lot.  Its  office  should  be  conso- 
ling. The  genuine  poet  is  an  optimist.  He  in- 
stinetively  seizes  the  redeeming  feature  in  a  land- 
scape, a  circumstance  or  a  faoe.  He  fondly  dwells 
on  better  moments.  He  loves  to  reconcile  man  to 
life.  The  blessing  and  not  the  bane,  gives  excite- 
ment to  his  thoughts.  Indeed,  what  the  phrenolo- 
giits  call  ideality,  appears  to  be  a  quality  benefi- 
cently provided,  for  the  very  purpose  of  meliorating 
the  aspects  of  existence  to  the  consciousness  of 
man.  Henee  the  unclouded  brightness  of  many  a 
reminiscence,  and  the  joyous  excitement  of  many 
a  hope.  Henee  those  Ueoded  pictures  which  some- 
times rise  to  the  fancy,  in  which  the  shades  of  life 
only  serve  to  illustrate  its  sunny  portions.  Poetry 
should  not  haunt  the  unwholesome  mind,  unless 
with  a  safety-lamp  of  sunshine.  It  is  her  vocation 
to  collect  to  a  focus,  the  scattered  rays  of  happi- 
ness ;  to  gather  the  flowers  in  our  path ;  and  twine 
them  into  wreaths  to  deck  the  brow  of  care ;  to 
lead  us  beside  waters  that  "  go  softly,'*  and  not  to 
the  barren  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea;  to  lift  our 
gaze  to  the  mountains  and  the  stars ;  and  waft  to 
our  ears, "  the  music  of  humanity,"  rather  than  her 
groans.  Let  every  man  beware  how  he  gives  ex- 
pression in  verse  or  prose,  to  morbid  feeling.  Let 
him  suffer  in  silence.  If  he  have  nothing  hopeful 
to  communicate,  let  him  hold  his  peace.  We  see 
and  hear  and  feel  enough  of  gloomy  import,  for  all 
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porpoMo  of  diseipline.  If  any  one  alnke  the  lyre, 
we  pny  it  be  to  a  strain  which  ^all  elevate  as 
above  ^  the  smoke  and  stir  of  the  dnat  of  this  dim 
spot.^  Let  the  problem  of  human  suffering  be  ap- 
proached only  hy  those,  who  carry  halm  for  the 
wonnded,  and  solace  for  the  monnier. 

Young  did  not  thus  regard  the  art  he  cultivated. 
His  early  life  is  said  to  have  been  rather  unprinci- 
pled. Perhaps  he  drank  so  intemperately  of  the 
cup  of  pleasure  while  a  youth,  that  little  but  the 
dregs  remained  for  after  life.  Certain  it  is,  that  he 
took  no  little  satisfaction  in  setting  forth  the  mise- 
ries of  life  in  gloomy  array ;  and  no  discriminating 
mind  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  '*  Complaint'*  is 
infinitely  more  effective  than  the  "  Consolation.'* 
The  former  appears  to  have  been  written  c<m 
amoTt ;  the  latter  has  a  forced  and  formal  air.  As 
a  picture  of  life.  Young's  Night  Thoughts  are  par- 
tial and  morbid.  Their  poetry  consists  in  so  mel- 
ancholy a  concatenation  of  ideas,  as  occasionally 
to  afford  a  sublime  sensation.  We  can  readily  be- 
lieve, that  the  bard  was  accustomed  to  write  by  the 
light  of  a  candle  stuck  in  a  human  skull.  This 
species  of  poetic  sadness  has  a  foundation  in  our 
nature.  At  certain  periods,  every  man  of  a  reflec- 
tive cast  and  strong  imagination,  takes  a  kind  of 
melancholy  pleasure  in  musing  among  the  tombs, 
confronting  the  effigies  of  nu>rtality,  and  giving  his 
thoughts  free  range  amid  the  associations  of  death. 
In  Egypt,  we  are  told,  sepulchral  monuments  often 
ontvie  the  dwellings  of  the  living,  both  in  number 
and  magnificence;  and  we  can  easily  fancy  the 
sad  interest  of  the  traveller  as  he  marks  the  sculp- 
tured tombs,  and  hears,  along  the  banks  of  the  so- 
lemn Nile,  the  wailing  over  an  Arab's  corse.  But 
there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which,  such  contemplations 
transcend  the  bounds  both  of  true  poetry  and  health* 
ful  moral  impression.  No  one  can  discover  any 
superior  sanctity  among  the  Capuchins  of  Italy, 
because  of  their  vigils  in  catacombs,  or  of  their  fa- 
miliarity with  the  ghastly  remains  of  their  departed 
brethren.  And  it  is  precisely  here  that  Young  has 
**  o'erstepped  the  modesty  of  nature."  His  por- 
traiture of  death  and  human  ills,  is  too  unrelieved 
for  wholesome  effect.  To  realise  how  uniform  are 
his  notes  of  woe,  let  any  one  read,  or  attempt  to 
read,  the  Night  Thoughts,  consecutively.  There 
are  powerful  passages,  ingenious  figures,  terse  and 
vivid  ej^ressions ;  and,  in  certain  moods,  fragments 
of  this  elaboj^Ue  poem,  cannot  but  afford  pleasure 
and  awaken  admiration. 

There  is  a  very  striking  metaphor  comparing 
pleasure  to  quicksilver ;  and  the  following  are  fair 
examples  of  his  impressive  figures : 

"  —  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 

Soon  close ;  where  passed  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found, 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 

The  parted  ware  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 

So  dies,  in  human  hearts,  the  thought  of  death. 


Like  biids,  whose  baaotias  hngaith  halteoaeeskd, 
Till  mounted  on  the  wing,  their  glossy  planes 
Expanded,  ahine  with  asore,  green  and  gold ; 
So  blessings  brighten  as  thej  take  their  fligbt. 

The  nameleas  He  whoae  nod  is  nataie^s  biitk. 
And  nature's  abield  the  shadow  of  his  hand; 
Her  disadtttion,  his  suspended 


But  as  a  whole,  as  a  book  to  grow  femilitr  with, 
it  is  in  no  small  degree  false  to  the  true  ends  of 
poetry.     The  morality  is  too  often  little  better  tku 
mere  prudence.    One  of  his  arguments  for  pietj 
is,  ^  tis  highly  prudent  to  make  one  sue  fhend." 
His  personification  is  frequently  borobsstic.   flis 
language  sometimes  becomes  common-pbee  and  tur- 
gid ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  io  this,  ai 
in  almost  all  other  long  poems,  the  design  is  too 
extended,  and  the  real  gold  beaten  out  to  so  extent 
perfectly  unwarrantable.     The  first  boob  an  as- 
doubtedly  the  best.     They  were  inspired  by  per- 
sonal grief,  and  therefore  hare  a  force  and  effect, 
which  gradually  disappear  as  we  proceed.   From 
a  poet,  the  mourner  became  a  thedogian,  i  en»k- 
er,  a  reasoner  and  a  prosy  sermonizer.    There  are 
leagues  of  desert,  and  only  here  and  there  ao  oasis. 
In  portraying  his  domestic  afflictions,  Tooi^  is 
truly  eloquent,  and  we  feel  with  him  and  for  him. 
In  estimating  life,  satirizing  the  lore  of  hm  or  of 
pleasure,  and  decrying  the  world,  there  it  taat- 
thing  too  professional,  labored  and  ptitial  in  bis 
style,  to  produce  effect.     We  inrolantarilj  tkia^ 
of  the  disappointed  churchman,  and  fancy  tbtt, 
in  his  dreams,  whatever  were  his  nigbt-tboogbti 
Queen  Mab  visited  him  with  visions  of  •*aiioiher 
benefice.'^    There  are  some  clcTer  lines  in  to 
satires.     His  tragedy—"  The  Rcfenge,"  has  been 
famous,  but  the  reader  is  so  constantly  reminded  of 
Othello,  that  its  merits  are  quite  lost  intherHnem- 
brance  of  that  sublime  drama. 

I  remember  stopping  at  a  book-atall  io  Plorenee, 
in  company  with  a  young  Italian  of  strong  poeti- 
cal sympathies.  He  pointed,  with  a  riaiMc  sbad- 
der,  to  a  translation  of  "  Young's  Night  Thoogbts," 
and  asked  me,  who  but  a  Briton  eoold  erer  read 
that  epitome  of  English  gloom.  The  idea  of  this 
poem  being  read  at  a  dinner,  or  in  the  garden  of » 
villa,  to  a  party  of  ladies  and  knights,  after  tbe 
manner  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  is  certainly  amnsiBf . 
Yet  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  to  Northern  in»^ 
nations,  in  some  of  Young's  dark  pencOlings.   The 

people  of  high  latitudes,  are  subject  to  moods  rf 


reflection  in  which  such  serious  recogmuoa 


ofs»i 


truths  is  genial,  and  even  fascinating;  and  at  nrh 
moments,  they  prefer  Ecclesiastes  to  Soboioo* 
Song— the  dark  grove  of  pines  to  the  bower  o 
vine-leaves,  and  Dr.  Young  to  ThooM  How* 
Accordmgly,  many  lines  of  the  fonner  h»«  pa*d 
into  proverbs ;  and  among  the  good  danw  w 
thoughtful  gentlemen  of  the  past  Jl^**"*^ 
well-thumbed  copy  of  the  Night  Thoogbis  am 
attested  the  veneration  they  iaspire<L   T^f^ 
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of  just  sympathy  with  oar  author  is,  however,  con- 
fined to  his  personal  afflictions.  We  recognize  the 
excellence  of  Narcissa,  who  "  sparkled,  was  ex- 
haledf  and  went  to  heaven,*^  and  follow  the  poet  with 
tender  reverence,  as  he  bears  her  body,  to  that  so- 
litazy  garden  in  Montpelier,  where  with  ^' pious 
sacrilege  a  grave  he  stole."  We  echo  the  touch- 
ing inquiry  whidi  so  many  hearts  have  addressed 
to  Death; — 

loMtiate  archer !  could  not  one  suffice  T 
It  is  only  when  Young  elaborates  his  theme,  and 
attempts  to  throw  a  pall  over  the  universe,  to  col- 
lect the  shadows  of  life  into  a  portentous  array,  to 
brood  over  and  magnify  evil,  that  we  feel  that  his 
influence  is  ungrateful,  and  perceive  that  spleen, 
rather  than  philosophy,  guides  lus  pen.  Let  us 
bring  together  a  few  of  his  gloomy  truisms,  and 
see  if  their  contemplation  be  calculated  to  make 
oar  actual  lot  any  happier  and  more  improving : 

eleep — 

Swift  on  her  downy  pinion*  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 


All  on  earth  is  shadow,  all  heyond 
Is  substance. 

The  spider's  most  attenuated  thread 
Is  cord,  is  cable,  to  man's  tender  tie 
On  earthly  bliss. 

War,  famine,  pest,  volcano,  storm  and  fire, 
Intestine  broils,  oppression,  with  her  heart 
Wrapt  up  in  triple  brass,  besiege  mankind. 

Our  very  wishes  give  us  not  our  wish. 

The  smoothest  course  of  Nature  has  its  pain. 
And  truest  friends,  through  error,  wound  our  rest. 

Lood  sorrows  howl,  envenomed  passions  bite, 
Ravenous  calamities  our  vitals  seise. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan. 

Life  is  war. 
Eternal  war  with  woe. 

Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 
In  furrowed  brows. 

How  swift  the  shuttle  flies  that  weaves  thy  shroud ! 

Fondness  for  fame  is  avarice  of  air. 

Death  loves  a  shining  mark. 

There's  jiot  a  day,  but,  to  the  man  of  thought 
Betrays  some  secret,  that  throws  new  reproach 
On  life,  and  makes  him  sick  of  seeing  man. 

Doabtless  there  is  more  or  less  truth  in  these 
and  a  thousand  other  similar  phrases  of  Young ; 
but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  are  not  the  whole 
truth ;  and,  if  they  were,  the  truth  is  not  to  be  spo- 
ken at  all  times.  If  the  courteous  and  christian, 
though  worldly-minded  doctor,  had  imbibed  a  more 
cheerful  theology;  if  he  had  walked  less  in  grave- 
yards and  more  among  his  feUow-creatures;  if  an '  unalloyed  bitterness  as  Young  portrays.  To  Schil- 


expansive  benevolence  and  a  sunny  temper  had 
made  him  more  alive  to  the  good,  the  beautiful 
and  the  true,  he  would  have  suffered  some  mis- 
givings, in  thus  libelling  tlus  poor  world,  and  ex- 
aggerating the  trials  of  life.  Instead  of  lamenting 
our  *' short  correspondence  with  the  sun,**  he  would 
have  rejoiced  in  its  beams  while  he  conld.  In- 
stead of  declaring  the  '*  clime  of  human  life  incle- 
ment,'* he  would  have  done  his  best  to  warm  it  with 
the  glow  of  sooial  sympathy  and  cheerful  gratitude. 
Instead  of  finding  **  human  happiness*'  a  "  sad  sight,*' 
he  would  have  been  exhilarated  at  its  presence, 
however  transient ;  and  felt  thankful,  that,  with  all 
their  troubles,  it  is  still  given  to  frail  mortals, 

'*  To  drink  the  golden  spirit  of  the  day. 
And  triumph  in  existence.*' 

Young's  command  of  language  is  remarkable, 
and  many  of  his  comparisons  ingenious.  We  are 
surprised  to  encounter  in  the  midst  of  some  of  his 
loftiest  flights,  an  image  borrowed  from  familiar 
and  common  life.  Perhaps  it  is  this  mingling  of  the 
well-known  and  the  lofty,  that  makes  him  a  favo- 
rite with  a  certain  class  of  readers.  To  this  at- 
traction must  be  added  his  evangelical  character 
and  the  religious  tone  he  assumes,  which  invest 
his  poems  with  no  little  authority,  in  the  view  of 
those  who  profess  similar  tenets.  But  while  in 
justice  we  allow  him  occasional  felicity  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  thought  and  grandeur  of  style,  we 
cannot  but  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  assign  any  general  character  to  him  as 
a  poet.  He  has  no  fair  claim  to  be  considered 
emphatically  the  minstrel  of  the  tomb,  or  the  bard 
of  sorrow.  The  mournful  aspects  of  human  life 
and  destiny  can  be  set  forth  in  a  far  nobler  man- 
ner. Around  the  memories  of  the  departed,  poe- 
try has  scattered  far  richer  flowers  than  can  be 
found  in  the  Night  Thoughts.  The  sorrows  of 
humanity  have  been  sung  in  sweeter  strains.  Les- 
sons of  courage  and  hope,  emotions  of  patient  ten- 
derness, sentiments  of  magnanimity  and  trust  have 
been  inspired,  when  bards  of  more  simplicity  and 
love  have  struck  the  l3rro.  Poetry  can  make  even 
the  thought  of  death  beautiful,  and  the  sadness  of 
bereavement  not  without  a  certain  pleasure.  Great 
poets  have  elicited  from  the  sternest  suffering,  a 
principle  of  enjoyment.  Sublime  faith  and  earnest 
love  can  conjure  spirits  the  most  lovely  from  the 
darkest  abyss.  By  exhibiting  human  energy  in 
conflict  with  adversity,  by  giving  free  scope  to  the 
eloquence  of  sorrow,  by  invoking  the  spirit  of  hope, 
the  muse  often  weaves  a  rainbow  over  the  valley  of 
tears.  Who  pities  Hamlet  t  Who  does  not  recog- 
nize a  profound  interest  in  the  workings  of  his  deli- 
cate soul,  surpassing  and  illuming  the  darkness 
of  his  lott  Who  is  not  soothed  instead  of  sad- 
dened by  true  elegiac  poetry — the  tender  strains, 
for  instance,  of  such  a  bard  as  Herveyl  Night, 
even  to  the  mourner,  brings  not,  ever  or  often,  such 
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ler  and  ThomaoD  it  was  the  brightest  season.  To 
the  genuine  poetical  soul  its  silence  and  shadows, 
its  moaning  breeze  and  countless  stars,  its  mystery 
and  beautiful  repose,  brings  a  solemn  happiness. 
We  may,  indeed,  then  "  keep  assignation  with  our 
wo  ;*^  but  in  such  peaceful  and  lovely  hours,  how 
often  does  anguish  melt  in  tears  and  wild  grief  be- 
come sad  musing !  How  often  by  some  inTisible 
influence,  do  we  grow  reconciled  and  hopeful! 
How  often  do  "  stars  look  down  as  they  were  an- 
gers eyes  !*'  Many  of  the  sentiments,  and  most  of 
the  spirit  of  Young's  Night  ThoughU,  is  false  to 
the  true  inspiration  and  the  holy  ^ulgence  of  that 
sacred  season.  To  one  of  our  own  poets  it  has 
spoken  in  a  higher  and  more  blessed  strain.  He 
makes  us  feel  that  there  are  "  Voices  of  the  Night'^ 
which  cheer,  elevate,  and  console : 

O  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before  ! 
Thou  layeat  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more. 

Then  the  (bims  of  the  departed 

BUiter  at  the  open  door ; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more. 

O,  though  oft  deprassed  and  hmely, 

Ail  my  feaia  are  laid  aside. 
If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  and  died. 

The  star  of  the  unopnqu^rtd  will, 

He  rises  in  ny  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still. 

And  caUn,  and  self-possessed. 

O  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 

And  thou  shalt  know  ere  long, 
Know,  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong. 


From  the  New  World. 
GREENOUGH'S  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

BY  HENRY  T.  TtTCKEBlIAN. 

[The  figure  is  colossal  and  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  left 
band  rests  upon  a  sheathed  sword,  the  right  is  pointed  up- 
ward. It  18  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  Uie  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol] 

The  quarry  whence  thy  ibrm  majestic  sprung, 

Has  peopled  earth  with  grace. 
Heroes  and  gods  that  elder  bards  have  sung, 

A  bright  and  peerless  race  j 
But  from  its  sleeping  veins,  ne*er  rose  before, 

A  shape  of  loftier  name, 
Than  his,  who  Glory's  wreath  with  meeknees  wore, 

The  noblest  son  of  Fama. 
Sheathed  is  the  sword  that  Passioa  never  stained, 

His  gase  around  is  cast, 
As  if  the  joys  of  Freedom,  newly-gained. 

Before  his  vision  passed ; 
As  if  a  nation's  shout  of  love  and  pride 

With  music  filled  the  air. 
And  his  calm  soul  was  lifted  on  the  tide 

Of  deep  and  grateful  prayer; 


As  if  the  ciystsl  nurror  of  his  liie 

To  fancy  sweetly  came. 
With  scenes  of  patient  toil  and  noble  lArife 

Undimmed  by  doubt  or  shame ; 
As  if  the  lofty  purpose  of  his  soul 

Expression  would  betray— 
The  high  resolve.  Ambition  to  control, 

And  thrust  her  ciown  away  1 
Oh !  it  was  well,  in  marble  firm  sad  while, 

To  carve  our  hero's  form. 
Whose  angel  guidance  was  our  strength  in  light, 

Our  star  amid  the  storm ! 
Whose  matchless  truth  has  made  his  asaie  diriae. 

And  human  freedom  sure. 
His  country  great,  his  tomb  earth's  deareit  shrioe, 

While  man  and  time  endure  f 
And  it  is  well  to  place  his  image  there, 

Beneath  Uke  dome  he  blest ; 
Let  meaner  spirits,  who  its  ooancib  share. 

Revere  that  silent  guest ! 
Let  us  go  up  with  high  and  sacred  lore 

To  look  on  his  pure  brow, 
And,  as  with  solemn  grace,  he  pomts  shore, 

Renew  the  patriot's  vow ! 
Botton,  AMgutt  8, 1841. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Dictionary  or  Commsbcb  and  Comhibcul  Nivi- 
OATiON,  by  J.  R  McCulloch,  Esq.  Edited  bf  Hnrr 
Vethake,  L.  L.  D.  Thomas  Waidle :  Philsdelpki^iaS- 
This  is  a  reprint,  and  one  of  the  most  vihilile  worUoi 
commercial  affiiirs,  any  where  to  be  (bond.  Iteovtunii* 
the  most  convement  form  just  such  infonnstioB  is  tbe  pne- 
tical  man  requires,  whether  he  be  merehsnt,  bsnker,  politi- 
cian, or  political  economist.  A  full  and  nSMbOixj  k- 
count  is  given  of  every  article  of  commeree,  of  U*  pl>« 
and  manner  of  production,  etc. ;  also  of  ooaoeield  dun. 
their  harbors,  and  port  regulations,  trade,  etc  It  w* 
also  of  duties,  insurance,  exchanges,  aadc»iancj;aBdb0 
embodied,  as  to  these  subjects,  a  mass  of  infomttiM  d 
the  most  valuable  and  satisfactory  kind.  No  readiog  tsiB 
should  be  without  this  book  in  his  libniy-^  viU  ^ 
cause  of  constant  refereoM  to  it  To  ihe  yoang  ■«  ™ 
is  sweeping  about  for  general  inlbrmstion,  it  tbwld  be  i 
complete  code  mecum.  To  the  young  Lawyer  toe,  wb»  »* 
pires  to  any  thing  beyond  hi»  Jiftem  akOlmg  fee,  MeOdl«i»*« 
Dictionary  will  prove  of  great  assistance.  And  tboogh  l»J. 
not  least,  we  take  paitieular  pleasure  in  reoomsieadiBf  w« 
work  to  the  young  men  of  our  stores  snd  coasting^**^ 
They  should  have  it  near  their  desks,  and  an  oceasioMi^ 
fetence  to  it  wiU  be  more  improving  to  them,  thaa  »U  » 
Novels  and  other  light  reading  with  which  they  sow  bep* 
away  their  time.  The  information  whirh  ihey  wH  den« 
from  it,  is  exactly  of  that  kind  which  tends  to  meb  ^ 
roerohants  of  them.  It  is  seldom  wc  take  u  siafb  pk^ 
sure  in  commending  a  work  to  the  notice  of . oar  tttO^ 
It  may  be  had  in  a  cheap  and  oonvenient  low,*  ^  ***" 
store  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Drinker  dc  Moiria. 

Thb  Dekhslayeb,  ok  the  First  Wib-Pith   A  Ti> 
bytheauthorof  theLastof  iheMohieana^eic   t«» 

Blanchard;  Philadelphia- 184L  „   ,„Thfl 

Like  many  others.  Cooper  has  "written  himtelfotit   i^ 

is  the  las  tflicker  of  the  expiring  taper.  Mr.  C«^'^^ . 
through  with  this  Novel-the  eariy  history  of  old  i^ 
Stoching^-and  resolve*  to  born  the  M.  S.  J-*"^'"^ 
I  dicfu-he  receives  from  fi^taid  sn  aBoaymoss  ww- 
evidently  "  written  by  a  lady,"  urging  him  to  »•  «P 
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▼ery  subjeet  of  this  novel.  Uafortanately  therefore  be 
eoncladea  not  to  burn. 

The  Deeralayer  meets  Hurry  Harry  in  the  forest.  They 
two  go  on  board  the  ark  of  Tom  Hutter  on  a  lake,  and  far 
from  any  settlement.  Hurry  and  Hatter  go  maraudmg  after 
scalps,  and  are  taken  prisoners.  Deerslayer,  who  remains 
in  charge  of  the  canoes,  is  shot  at  by  an  Indian ;  and  though 
he  sees  him  loading  to  fire  again,  he  finds  it  against  his  code 
of  morals,  to  shoot,  without  first  giving  warning. 

Hetty  Hutter,  an  idiotic  girl,  goes  on  shore  to  the  Indian 
camp,  Bible  in  hand,  which  she  reads  to  the  savagea ;  and 
by  the  most  silly  and  improbable  contrirance,  the  release 
of  her  father  and  Hurry  is  effected. 

Deerslayer  is  taken  prisoner  by  a  party,  one  of  whose 
brares  be  had  killed,  and  is  released  on  furlough  by  sim* 
ply  giving  his  word  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  come  back  in 
time  to  be  scalped  by  a  certai n  day.  The  whole  tale  abounds 
in  such  silly  devices  and  shallow  plots.  The  book  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  criticism.    Altogether,  it  is  a  "  poor  thing." 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionaby  is  in  as  high  repute 
in  England  as  it  is  here.  We  see,  by  the  Isst  London  jour- 
nals, that  a  Classical  Dictionary  prepared  expressly  for 
the  press  of  Murray,  the  celebrated  bookseller,  has  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  work  of  our  countiyman  Dr. 
Aotbon — all  of  whose  classical  works,  by  the  way,  have 
been  republished  in  England. 

Optlinbs  op  Geookapht  and  History,  presenting  a  con- 
cise  view  of  the  world.  B^  Frederick  Emerson,  author 
of  the  North  American  Anthmetic.  Hogan  dc  Thorop- 
•on:  Philadelphia— 1841. 

A  schoo{4xK>k  for  children,  illustrated  with  numerous 
ents.  The  author  has  attempted  to  unite  in  one  study,  Uie 
two  branches,  History  and  Geography.  His  work  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  improvement  on  the  geography  of  our  school- 
boy days,  though  far  from  being  what  the  improvements  of 
the  day  require  it  should  be.  The  style,  though  perspienooj 
and  clear  to  aduUa,  is  not  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children. 
We  miss  here,  the  natural  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the 
*  Rollo  books,*  and  others  of  the  Peter  Parley  order.  We 
recommend  the  author  to  study  their  style  more  closely. 

AXKALs  OF  Annapolis  from  the  first  settlements  in  its 
vicinity  in  the  year  1619,  until  the  war  of  1812:  with  an 
appendix.  Compiled  and  edited  b^  David  Ridgely,  Li- 
brarian.   Cushing  &  Brother :  Baltimore — 1841. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  example  act  by  the  Libra- 
rian of  Maryland  followed  by  the  Librarians  of  other  States. 
Mr.  Ridgely  has  shown,  practically,  how  much  may  be  ac- 
complished by  steadily  devoting  mere  shreds  of  spare  time 
to  some  useful  occupation.  The  spare  time  which  hangs 
upon  the  hands  of  the  Librarians  of  many  of  our  States,  is 
far  from  being  *  mere  shreds'  however ;  it  is  well  nigh  the 
whole  iMirthen  of  the  leaden  wheeled  vehicle. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  the  leaden  wheeled  car,  re- 
minds us  of  the  excellent  State  Library  that  is  locked  up 
in  the  rooms  of  our  own  Capitol,  it  contains  many  choice 
works — the  leaves  of  which  have  never  been,  nor  ever  will 
be,  cut ;  for  no  one,  except  the  Governor,  Executive  Officers 
and  a  few  Judges — who  have  not  the  time  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
vilege— are  allowed  the  use  of  this  magnificent  collection 
of  books — *Cu»  banoV  The  State  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  collecting  them — she  is  adding  to  their  number  from  time 
to  time — and  is  at  the  continual  expense  of  rooms.  Libra- 
rian, etc.  who,  except  the  bookseller  and  binder,  is  the  only 
person  that  has  ever  seen  roost  of  the  books  on  bis  shelves. 

We  hope  the  Legislature,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  wisdom, 
at  the  next  Session,  will  perceive  the  folly  of  the  present 
arrangement,  and  so  alter  it,  that  the  Slate  Library  may 
answer  the  purposes  and  object  of  its  creation.  We  can- 
not reprobate  too  strongly  the  present  plan  of  collecting 
books  at  public  expense,  and  then  locking  them  up  in  the 


Capitol,  where  they  can  be  reached  only  by  moths  and 
worms.  The  attention  of  our  oitixens  is  invited  to  this 
subject. 

Thk  Poets  of  America.  In  our  last,  we  called  atten- 
tion to  this  superb  volume,  which  has  just  appeared  at  New 
York.  We  again  refer  to  the  subject  in  order  to  correct  an 
impression  which  some  of  our  readers  have  received,  in 
blending  this  work  with  the  project  of  our  esteemed  friend 
and  correspondent — R.  W.  GrisMold,  Esq.  "The  Poets 
of  America,'*  edited  by  John  Keese,  is  a  work  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  London  Annuals,  containing  one  or 
two  pieces  selected  from  the  productions  of  our  native 
poets.  Thirty-six  splendid  illustrations  are  interspersed 
very  gracefully  among  the  poems.  The  whole  affair  is 
recherche  in  the  extreme.  We  are  happy  to  perceive  that 
it  is  not  a  local  collection,  but  that  some  of  the  brightest 
gems,  both  poetical  and  pictorial,  belong  to  the  South  and 
West.  The  volume  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Griswold,  will 
resemble  in  sise  and  form  the  editions  of  the  English  poets, 
published  by  Grjgg,of  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  issued  next 
Spring  by  Carey  and  Hart.  The  typography  and  paper 
will  be  very  superior.  The  collection  will  be  as  complete 
as  the  limits  of  the  work  will  allow,  and  will  comprise 
seventy -five  writers.  The  design  of  the  two  works,  it 
will  thus  appear,  is  essentially  different.  We  wish  them 
both  the  most  perfect  success. 

MoNALDi,  is  the  title  of  a  novel  to  be  published  in  a  few 
days  by  Little  dc  Brown,  of  Boston.  It  is  by  Washington 
Allston,  the  painter,  who  has  already  by  both  pen  and  pencil 
eontributed  so  much  to  the  good  reputation  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Allston  is  a  native  of  South-Carolina ;  but  since  his 
return  from  Europe,  several  years  since,  he  has  resided  at 
Cambridge,  near  Boston,  where  his  brother-in-law,  the  dis* 
tinguished  poet  Dana,  also  lives.  His  great  picture,  Bil- 
SHAZZAB,  it  is  nndentood,  will  be  finished  during  the  ensu- 
ing Autumn.  On  this  work  the  artist  has  been  engaged, 
at  intervals,  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  ta  thai  tmu 
U  hoM  nevtr  b»en  $een  by  any  eye  but  hi$  own,  Mr.  Chablbs 
Lanman,  whose  many  contributions  to  the  Southern  Lite- 
rary Messenger  have  made  his  name  familiar  to  its  readers, 
has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  volume  of  sketches  and 
essays,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Nam blbss  Book.*  It 
will  be  published  by  the  well-known  house  of  Hilliardr 
Gray  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Julian,  ob  Scbnbs  in  Judba,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
romance  by  the  author  of  *  Probus*  and  *  Letters  from  Pal- 
myra,* Rev.  Professor  Henry  Wabb  of  Harvard  College. 
It  is  not  less  distinguished  for  the  splendor  of  its  style  and 
the  deep  interest  of  its  story,  than  the  previously  published 
romances  of  the  same  author. 

Db.  Chablks  Mathews,  who  left  the  United  States 
about  fifteen  years  since,  with  a  view  to  make  discoveries 
in  the  interior  of  Africa,  writes  to  a  friend  in  Vermont  from 
Abyssinia  that  he  shall  return  in  the  Summer  of  1842,  and 
that  he  has  been  generally  sooceesful  in  bis  researches. 
He  had  travelled  from  Morocco,  across  the  Great  Deaert, 
toTimbucktoo,  and  from  that  capital  nearly  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  back  to  Timbucktoo,  and  to  Abyssinia,  beside 
making  several  less  important  journeys,  which  had  added 
much  to  his  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  and 
the  social  condition  of  ito  people. 

Thb  **  Autobioobaphy  and  Rbminiscencbs  op  his 
OWN  Times,"  by  Col.  Trumbull,  the  veteran  soldier,  artist, 
and  author,  we  believe  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  by 
Wiley  dt  Putnam,  of  New  York.  By  an  examination  of  a 
part  of  the  work,  in  sheets,  we  are  convinced  that  it  will 
equal,  if  it  does  not  much  surpaaa,  in  interest  any  volume  of 
personal  history  yet  published  in  this  country.  Col.  Trumbull 
is  appropriately  named  the  Father  of  Historical  Painting 
in  America  j  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  of 
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THE  HUNCHBACK, 
A  PENNSYLVANIAN  STORY. 

BY  ARCHAUS  OCCIDKlfTALIS. 

CHAPTER  X. 

A  Melancholy  Man — a  lover  of  Nature — a  Hermit — but 

not  a  Misanthrope. 

I  have  nerer  been  a  lover  of  cities,  nor,  volan- 
taiily,  a  spectator  of  the  Tices,  follies,  and  infir- 
mities which  are  foond  in  them.  I  am  no  enemy 
to  my  fellow-creatares  who  dwell,  **  willing  prison- 
ers in  crowded  towns  ;*^  nor  do  I  wonder,  very  much, 
at  their  loye  of  dusty  paYements,  and  dull  brick 
walla,  gutters  redolent  not  of  "  sweet  scents^^ — the 
'*  hum  of  business,''  and  all  the  other  concomitants  of 
Trade — ^the  noise  which  springs  from  the  congre- 
gated masses  denominated  society.  Men  are  dif- 
ferently constituted,  saith  the  inspired  penman,  and 
the  profane  Shylock  speaks  wisely  of  the  vast  dif- 
ference which  exists  amongst  men  in  matters  of 
taste ;  and 

Aa  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  rendered 
Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig, 
Why  he  a  harmless,  necessary  cat ; 

so  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
reason  for  my  unbounded  preference  for  solitary 
and  secluded  life  over  that  which  is  far  from  being 
the  happiest  mode  of  bearing  up  against  the  evils 
which  afflict  our  mortal  existence.  At  least  such 
is  my  opinion,  and  I  act  upon  it.  In  the  crowded 
metropolis  I  am  reserved,  and  silent,  and  lonely  : 
melancholy  I  know  not  why,  and  querulous  I  know 
not  wherefore  ;  whilst  in  the  wilderness,  and  apart 
from  my  own  kind,  I  am  the  most  social,  and  so- 
ciable, and  companionable  being  alive.  When  I 
Yisit  the  metropolis,  which  is  not  ofteoer  than  once 
a  year — ^generally  at  the  end  of  Autumn, — I  pass 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  my  time  which 
is  not  devoted  to  the  business  which  carries  me 
thither,  in  my  chamber  with  the  blinds  down,  or  in 
abstracted  rambles  in  which  I  neither  see  nor  hear, 
not  even  the  jibes  and  sneers  bestowed  upon  my 
anhappy  deformity.  You  will  see  me  traversing 
streets  in  which  I  know  nobody — to  which  I  go  for 
no  conscious  purpose  or  motive — ^localities  that  offer 
not  one  of  the  usual  inducements  to  the  task  of  ex- 
ploring highways  and  byways.  If  I  am  asked 
why  I  go  there,  I  can  give  no  answer,  since  I  had 
no  object  in  going.  And  two  hours  afterwards  all 
recollections  of  the  excursion  have  as  complMely 
escaped  from  my  mind,  as  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred in  the  first  six  months  of  my  existence. 


The  gayest  equipages — even  bridal  trains  with  all 
their  charming  accompaniments  of  blushes  and 
white  ribbons — even  bands  of  tinselled  ^'militia 
invincibles,^'  shouted  to  by  squadrons  of  mischievous 
boys — ^pass  me  without  observation.  I  do  not  think 
I  should  remark  any  thing  save  a  dog — a  bird — a 
fox — or  a  hunchback. 

In  the  wilderness,  my  whole  time  is  so  much 
taken  np  with<com/»any,  that  I  have  scarce  a  minute 
left  to  myself.    I  hold  long  conversations  with  the 
lark,  and  thrush,  and  blackbird,  and  blue  jay  upon 
music,  often  coaxing  them  into  furnishing  speci- 
mens of  natural  melody — with  the  owl,  who  is 
another  Kant  upon  demonology,  and  der  Freys- 
chutz — with  the  eagle  upon  sunlight,  and  gravita- 
tion, and  occultation,  the  atmosphere,  milky  way, 
stars,  and  planets — and  with  the  wolf  upon  Issus, 
and  Chalons,  and  Angora,  and  Roncesvalles,  and 
Ismael,  and  Austerliti,  and  Waterloo.   My  forest- 
friends  have  taught  me  a  great  deal ;  and,  withal, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  common  usage,  have 
charged  me  nothing  for  it,  being  the  only  instance 
within  the  scope  of  my  observation  of  knowledge 
imparted  gratis.    The  owl  has  taught  me  the  value 
of  a  serious  and  grave  demeanor  to  him  who  would 
acquire  a  name  for  wisdom  ;  and  bid  me  put  on  a 
knowing  look  when  I  would  pass  for  something 
uncommon,  and  rival  A,  B,  C  and  D,  in  the  world's 
estimation.    The  thrush  taught  me  that  in  forest 
minstrelsy  they  know  nothing  about  '*  beats  and 
bars,'^  and  "  allegro  and  aflfetuoso,^'  and  ledger  lines 
above  and  below — ^that  all  the  cadenzas  and  flour- 
ishes of  their  system  of  music  are  natural,  un- 
studied, and  untaught,  always  executed  con  amore, 
and  with  full  soprano.     It  scarce  cost  the  wolf 
five  minutes  to  prove  beyond  cavil,  that  much  as  he 
is  accused  of  blood-thirsty  propensities,  he  is  not 
a  thought,  nor  a  lap^  behind  the  wolves  of  my  own 
kind,  whom  the  world  has  flattered,  worshipped 
and  deified,  under  the  name  of  conquerors,  states- 
men and  heroes.     Indeed,  there  was  nothing  con- 
nected with  forest  life,  and  the  habits  of  beast  and 
bird,  which  I  did  not  more  fully  comprehend  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  than  I  have  since  understood 
any  part  of  the  structure  of  social  life,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  social  character;   although 
these  last  were  explained  to  me  at  ten  dollars  a 
quarter,  and  the  waste  of  as  much  eloquence  as 
would  have  made  a  volume  of  popular  lectures  at 
the  Bungtown  Institute.     I  was  a  precocious  natu- 
ral philosopher — at  fifteen  a  ripe  ornithologist,  en- 
tomologist, ichthyologist,  capable  of  editing  to  ad- 
vantage,* and  emending,  with  profit  to  the  text, 
many  a  treatise  that  has  passed  for  erudite.    Mine 
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was  a  practical  lore,  ever  ready  at  my  call,  simple, 
correct,  and  always  conducive  to  utility,  as  well  as 
to  amusement. 

These  habits  and  feelings  were  acquired  in  my 
early  youth  from  circumstances,  which  doubtless 
have  happened  to  many,  yet  without  producing  the 
effects  they  wrought  on  me.  It  has  been  supposed 
an  easy  task  to  erase  the  impressions  of  childhood, 
and  to  trace  anew,  and  with  undiminished  facility 
upon  the  tablets  of  the  mind,  characters  unlike, 
and  views  different  from,  those  first  recorded  on 
the  unsullied  page.  Not  so  easy  is  it  to  efface 
early  lessons,  and  the  recollections  of  the  scenes 
of  our  earlier  years. 

I  was  born  amongst  the  Alleghany  Mountains ; 
and  I  was  bom  deformed.  In  one  of  the  most  lonely 
ranges  of  those  mighty  hills,  bleak,  barren  and 
almost  inaccessible,  I  first  drew  my  breath.  Let 
me  say  a  few  words  of  my  ancestors. 

They  were  Germans — from  a  region  more  fre- 
quently travelled  by  romance  writers,  and  romance 
readers — ^romance  of  a  peculiar  school  and  cha- 
racter— than  any  other — ^the  Hartz  Mountains  of 
Hanover,  and  within  five  leagues  of  the  Brocken. 
They  brought  with  them  to  America,  notions  of 
the  strict  dependence  of  sons  upon  their  fathers, 
which  but  ill  accorded  with  the  prevailing  manners 
of  their  adopted  country.  My  father  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  displease  my  grandfather  in  the  choice 
of  a  wife,  not  chosen,  as  the  sequel  proved,  with 
much  prudence,  and  was  abandoned  by  him,  to  love 
and  poverty.  He  drove  him  from  his  door,  thoogh 
an  only  son,  and  even  withheld  from  him  the  means 
of  support,  for  which  he  had  been  solely  indebted  to 
him.  My  father  was  bred  to  no  profession ;  he  was 
scarcely  aware  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  get- 
ting bread  with  one^s  own  hands.  Still,  in  such  a 
country  as  America,  where  land  is  cheap  and  pro- 
ductive, he  could,  even  with  his  slender  stock  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  have  easily  maintained  his 
family,  especially  as  he  had  not  one  expensive  vice 
or  folly,  if  he  could  only  have  been  wrought  up  to 
the  point  of  reasonable  exertion.  But  the  disco- 
very that  he  had  given  up  family  and  friends,  hap- 
piness and  comfort,  ambition  with  many  tempting 
offers,  for  such  an  unprincipled  woman  as  my 
mother  soon  proved  herself  to  be,  so  wounded  his 
spirits,  and  so  paralysed  his  energies ;  that,  but  for 
me,  he  had  laid  himself  down  in  the  first  dark  copse 
which  presented  itself.  When  my  mother  left 
him,  as  she  soon  did,  for  further  infamy,  and  a 
speedy  grave,  he  withdrew  himself  and  me  to  a 
still  more  lonely  and  sequestered  spot  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  Western  mountains.  Our  small — 
very  small — ^possessions  were  converted  into  such 
as  were  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  hunter ;  and 

thither  we  removed  in  the  spring  of  the  year ^. 

Amidst  those  wild  regions,  we  chose  us  a  rocky 
fastness,  the  discomforts  of  which  would  have 
gladdened  the  very  soul  of  a  primitive  anchorite — 


one  of  those  which  in  the  dark  age»—dark  indeed — 
of  Christianity,  were  wont  to  mortify  the  flesh  to 
the  very  verge  of  dissolution,  as  a  means  of  puri- 
fying the  soul  of  its  filthiness.  It  was  a  spot  befit- 
ting such  a  misanthrope,  as  events  had  made  my 
father— dark — lonely — precipitous — rugged,  and 
accessible  oyly  to  the  mountain  fawn,  or  a  prac- 
tised hunter.  It  was  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  road,  by  which  the  occasional  traveller  crossed 
the  mountains  to  explore  the  wild  and  fearful  regions 
of  the  now  beautiful  and  prosperous  West  Tbe 
spot  my  father  chose  was  a  small  gien,  compassing 
a  single  acre,  to  which  there  was  access  only  by 
an  uncertain  and  irregular  footpath.  Three  sides 
of  it  presented  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ragged 
rocks — the  fourth  was  a  broken  waste,  clothed  with 
the  usual  shrubbery  of  moontaiB  top*— fltoaled 
pines  and  laurels,  with  grape-vines  oeeping  al 
their  roots,  rather  than  twining  around  their  trvDks. 
Human  society,  we  had  none,  save  that  of  an  aged 
hunter,  who,  twenty  years  before,  had  resired  a 
cabin  two  miles  nearer  the  path,  or  road,  acioas  the 
mountains.  Now  and  then  a  sportsman  from  the 
lowlands  came  to  see  us,  and  sometimes,  a  bewil- 
dered  traveller ;  or,  bewikiered  in  a  doaUe  sense, 
a  philosopher,  came  to  our  mountains  fm  n  brief 
enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  tbe  chaae,  or  fm 
purposes  growing  out  of  the  aforesaid  philoso- 
phical "bewilderment."  We  subsisted  upoo  the 
vegetables,  few  in  number,  and  of  the  kinds  which 
grow  in  that  latitude  at  an  elevation  of  two  tbos- 
sand  feet.  We  worked  the  whole  of  the  glea ;  sod 
to  our  labors  as  husbandmen,  added  an  assidnoos 
cultivation  of  the  sports  of  the  chase— toils  they 
could  not  be  called,  for  game  was  so  pientifol  in 
those  wild  regions,  that  to  procure  animal  food  fox 
half  a  dozen  persons,  required  only  that  one  of 
them  should  devote  an  occasional  hour  to  his  dog 
and  gun. 

I  have  said,  I  was  bom  defbrmed^HSOt  short  of 
nature^s  fair  proportions.  In  addition  to  a  defi- 
ciency in  my  natural  proportions,  I  became  sickly 
soon  after  my  birth,  and  have  continued  throegfa 
life,  to  be  of  a  very  diminutive  stature.  I  have 
always  thought,  that  one  principal  reason  why  my 
father  precipitated  himself  into  the  deplhi  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  was  to  hide  his  miasfaapes 
offspring  from  the  eyes  of  a  sneering  world.  Yet 
he  invariably  treated  me  with  great  affection,  and 
as  my  disposition  early  showed  itself  to  be  extreme- 
ly sensitive,  and  to  a  remarkable  degree  wrooght 
upon  by  good  and  bad  treatment,  he  always,  is 
speaking  to  me,  softened  down  every  word  to  i 
tone  of  exceeding  kindness.  He  woidd,  it  is  tne, 
sometimes  sigh  when  he  cast  his  eyes  opon  my 
shrivelled  legs  and  hunched  back ;  bat  he  in» 
more  than  cajreful,  that  no  word  of  repining  or  cen- 
sure should  escape  him.  It  was  aMom  that  he 
gave  any  indication  of  regret  or  sorrow  at  tbe 
dreadful  calamity  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  lay  opss 
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Still  I  could  see  that  my  heavy  misfortune 
afflicted  him  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  consolation. 

I  was  fully  aware  myself,  of  my  misfortune ; 
sad  glorious,  as  books  and  the  oral  report  of  my 
father ^8  few  visitors,  painted  the  world  he  had  re- 
linquished, I  was  very  happy  that  crags  and  ra- 
Tines,  precipices  and  forests  shut  me  out  from  the 
eyes  of  the  tall  and  well-made,  and  healthy,  and 
handsome.  Even  the  few  whom  chance  conducted 
to  oar  wOderness,  I  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ; 
daring  their  stay  I  sought  the  companionship  of 
bnite  nature.  It  was  thus,  that,  whilst  a  boy,  I 
acquired  solitary  habits,  and  a  serious  and  contem- 
plative turn  of  mind.  Man  absent,  there  was  no- 
thing to  remind  mo  of  my  deformity.  The  red 
bird  warbled  to  me  in  spite  of  my  hunch.  The  fox 
looked  oat  upon  me  from  his  lair  without  barking 
at  me ;  nor  did  the  bear  from  his  den  regard  me  with 
a  growl  additional,  because  I  wanted  a  foot  of  the 
fiiU  stature  of  a  man.  My  dog  loved  me  far  better 
than  he  did  any  one  else,  and  gambolled  before  me 
with  much  greater  delight  than  ho  did  before  my 
&ther.  Throughout  nature  nothing  sneered  at  me, 
BOthing  scoffed  at  me,  but  man  mi/ fellow. 

Time,  whilst  it  wrought  a  favorable  change  in 
my  constitution,  without  removing  my  deformity, 
or  increasing  my  stature,  gave  me  strong  health, 
and  that  kind  of  animal  spirits,  which  in  a  boy 
living  in  the  world,  and  roared  with  suitable  com- 
fiaions,  finds  an  outlet  in  various  athletic  sports 
diversions — in  freaks  of  fun  and  jollity.     In 

),  they  sought  relief  in  the  sports  of  the  chase, 
and  in  moods  of  thought — ^in  long  rambles  through 
the  mountain  wilderness,  in  watching  by  night  the 
eonrse  of  the  stars  with  the  very  soul  of  a  Chaldean. 
I  peopled  them  with  ideal  beings,  whom  I  visited 
with  imaginary  happiness  and  misery,  clothed  with 
glittering  garments;  and  guessed,  with  concen- 
trated bitterness  how  the  Hunchback  fared  there ; 
and  then  I  grew  up  with  that  keen  and  ardent  love  of 
woods,  forests  and  the  natural  world,  which,  without 
study  of  books  has  made  me  poet,  painter,  phi- 
losopher, and  naturalist. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Death  of  nnf  fatker — PanorAmic  view  of  life — I  am  dissa- 
tisfied with  tUo  scenes  and  thcix  shifters,  and  return  to  the 
wilderness. 

In  my  twelfth  year,  I  lost  my  father.  It  was 
in  the  latter  end  of  Spring,  when  he  was  taken 
with  the  fever  of  which  he  died.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  (as  what  German  is  not  ?)  in  presentiments 
and  revelations,  and  omens  and  warnings.  From 
a  dream  he  had  on  the  second  night  of  his  illness, 
he  predicted  that  he  should  never  rise  from  his  bed 
again.  He  lay  down  upon  that  bed  as  a  weary 
mariner  reposes  at  night,  when  his  bark  is  safely 
anchored  in  the  sheltered  haven,  and  he  looks  for- 
ward to  a  happy  meeting  with  his  friends  on  the 
morrow. 


The  morning  after  his  illness,  he  called  me  to 
his  bedside.  '*  I  am  going  to  leave  you,  my  son," 
said  he ;  *'  I  have  received  a  warning  that  I  must 
quit  this  world  for  another,  and,  I  hope,  a  better. 
For  myself,  I  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  the  change 
that  awaits  mc.  My  life  for  many  years  has  been 
most  unhappy — but  for  your  sake,  I  had  ended  it 
with  my  own  hand, — blessed  be  God!  who  pre* 
vented  self-murder.  But  my  poor  deformed  boy ! 
my  shrivelled  hunchback  boy !  what  will  become  of 
thee!  What  disappointments  you  are  doomed  to 
encounter;  what  miseries  fated  to  endure!  Yon 
will  wish  to  gain  friends,  but  they  will  fly  your 
approaches — perhaps  wish,  as  is  the  wont  of  onr 
kind,  to  inspire  the  passion  of  love — and  yet,  alas! 
alas !  your  generous  nature  will  revolt  at  the  impo- 
sitions which  will  be  daily  practised  upon  you;  and 
whilst  you  will  come  to  despise  men  for  their  men- 
tal defects,  they  will  return  your  dislike  by  jeering 
at  your  personal  deformity. 

"  My  son !  listen  to  the  words  of  your  dying 
father — avoid  women.  They  have  robbed  me  of 
peace,  honor  and  happiness,  and  brought  upon  roe 
the  disgrace  and  misery  you  see  overwhelming 
me — the  death  you  see  approaching." 

At  his  request,  I  immediately  wrote  my  grand- 
father a  letter,  to  which  his  trembling  hand  affixed 
his  signature,  imploring,  for  his  unoffending  son, 
the  forgiveness  and  the  assistance  he  had  never 
asked  for  himself.  The  letter  was  sent,  and  my 
grandfather  came  just  in  season  to  bewail  his  hard- 
heartedness;  and,  in  his  turn,  solicit  pardon.  My 
dying  parent  requested  that  the  affection,  which 
had  been  withheld  from  himself  for  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  his  life,  might  be  bestowed  on  me. 

"  He  is  a  poor  forlorn  being,"  said  he, "  and  will 
have  need  of  an  especially  kind  protector  to  carry 
him  through  the  miseries,  which,  more  than  all, 
his  peculiar  disposition  will  entail  upon  him.  His 
temper  is  very  sensitive — he  will  bear  up  but 
poorly  against  the  scoffs  and  sneers  of  his  fellows. 
I  think  I  can  observe  in  him  a  taste  for  books  and 
reflection — If  he  grows  up  with  that  taste,  he  will 
not  be  altogether  miserable,  nor  entirely  dependant 
on  man^s  caprices ;  for,  he  can  fly  from  the  society 
of  those  who  flout  him,  to  tho  society  of  those  who 
are  voiceless." 

My  grandfather  promised  all  that  was  required 
of  him.  That  night,  my  father  died.  The  bury- 
ing,— funeral,  it  could  not  be  called, — took  place 
the  next  day ;  and  early  the  day  after,  we  left  the 
glen,  never  to  return  to  it  again.  No  kind  of  car- 
riage could  approach  within  forty  miles  of  our 
dwelling,  so  I  was  placed  upon  a  pillion  behind  my 
aged  relative ;  and  in  that  posture  and  way,  borne 
upon  a  strong  horse,  out  of  a  place  scarcely  more 
accessible  to  human  approach,  or  easier  for  a  man 
to  escape  from,  than  the  valley  of  diamonds  in  the 
Voyage  of  Sinbad. 

It  is  not  easy  to  paint  my  feelings,  when,  early 
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upon  the  second  day,  the  beautiful  fields  which  bask 
in  the  eastern  horixon  of  the  Alleghany  monntains, 
were  rcTealed  to  my  wondering  eyes.  The  sun 
had  just  risen,  and  was  throwing  a  flood  of  mellow 
light  on  the  fields  of  golden  grain,  jnst  ready  for 
the  sickle.  The  Tast  plain  beneath  us  was  dotted 
thick  with  the  bounteons  bequests  of  the  benefi- 
cent Ceres.  Nature  had  decked  herself  as  if  for 
her  bridal ;  and  had  bidden  a  party  of  all  that  was 
bright  and  beautiful,  both  in  the  floreal  and  cereal 
world.  My  Journeys  since  that  period  have  been 
neither  few  nor  brief.  I  have  been  orer  many  a 
league  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  seen  Dodona*s 
Grore,  and  the  shades  where  Pan  piped  to  Om- 
phale,  and  where  Daphne  listened  to  the  syren 
notes  of  ApoUo ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  yiew,  one  obtains  of  a  Summer  morn- 
ing from  the  eastern  ridge  of  these  mountains. 
About  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  first  of  July,  when 
the  wheat-fields  are  beginning  to  wear  the  russet 
hue  of  harrest,  and  flocks  and  herds  are  besprink- 
ling the  emerald  pastures,  a  more  splendid  scene 
can  scarce  be  imagined — it  almost  realises  those 
depicted  in  the  oriental  pastorals. 

For  the  whole  distance,  my  childish  feelings 
were  lost  in  wonder  at  the  new  and  strange  things 
continually  occurring.  I  was  "  perplexed,  and  re- 
perplexed** — ^lost,  by  turns,  in  alarm,  astonishment, 
admiration,  disgust — now  weeping,  and  now  langh- 
ing-—«xcited  to  equal  remark  and  obserration  by 
the  strut  of  a  peacock,  and  the  glories  of  a  militia 
training ;  and  as  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  poodle-dog,  and  a  bee-hive,  as  of  a  man  in  a 
red  coat,  surmounted  by  a  cocked  hat  and  umbrella. 
And  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  I  found 
myself  within  three  miles  of  an  immense  metropo- 
lis, the  rising  sun  shining  full  on  its  slated  roofs 
and  glittering  spires — dense  columns  of  smoke 
curling  up  from  furnaces  and  forges;  and  the — 
the — ^but  an  have  beheld  the  panorama  of  a  great 
city,  seen  at  a  morning  hour  from  an  eminence, 
that  oyerlooks  it;  my  Joy  was  expressed  in  no 
measured  terms  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Here 
lay,  a  bay  it  might  be,  but  its  appellation  was 
doubtful,  its  margin  studded  thick  with  the  magnifi- 
cent Tillas  of  the  civic  gentry ;  and  there,  a  wide 
and  rapid  river,  white  with  the  canvass  of  many 
yessels  plying  seaward,  or  running  with  flowing 
sheets  into  the  hayen  of  hayens.  Instead  of  the 
wild  crags  and  abrupt  precipices  of  my  mountain- 
home,  here  were  vales  reposing  in  all  the  beauty 
of  luxurious  cultivation ;  or  the  ground  was  broken 
into  gently-swelling  hills,  crowned  with  stately 
trees ;  the  soil  every  where  rich,  and  every  where 
highly  cultivated.  Soon  I  began  to  hear  the  *'  hum 
of  business,**  as  it  is  called — the  agony  of  man 
toiling  for  wealth  he  does  not  need,  and  cannot  use, 
and  will  not  enjoy — ^the  great  race  in  the  hippo- 
drome of  life — where  the  winner  dies  midway  in 
the  course,  the  loser  having  perished  at  its  outset. 


How  many  beautiful  and  attractiye  objeeta,  bdbn 
the  sun  went  down,  came  to  ^  shew  my  eyes,**  but 
not  to  ^'grieye  my  heart.**  Beaatifbl  boosea, 
splendid  equipages ;  and  above  all,  and  over  ill,  ud 
unapproachable  by  any  other  painting  in  Natore'i 
gallery,  those  charming  creatures,  whom  I  eeuU 
neither  class  nor  specify,  a  thousand  times  more 
beautiful  than  flowers,  and  more  mosical  doo  birds, 
with  steps  lighter  than  those  of  Uie  fawn,  and  biir 
mocking  the  wild  grapevine,  and  lips  like  mon- 
rose-buds, — but  I  must  not  stop  to  relate  all  tbii 
came  to  excite  curiosity  and  astonisbment,  lince 
some  of  them  not  mentioned  in  my  catalogQe,migiit 
lead  my  readers  to  imagine  my  mind  of  a  light  or- 
der,  thus  to  have  noticed  trifles  at  a  compantiTdy 
mature  age. 

Very  soon,  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  thiflgs 
were  gone;  and  my  aflTections,  never  ettnaged 
from  my  first  love,  wandered  back  to  the  wilder- 
ness and  its  qaiet  Joys.  I  had  brides,  aolred  vnA 
of  the  problems  which  I  had  formed  to  mytelf  ii 
seclusion,  or  upon  my  Journey  to  the  metropolis- 
had  ascertained  that  the  arms  of  yoasg  ladies  were 
not  made  of  snow,  as  I  had  at  first  sopposed,  fron 
the  epithet  **  snowy'*  frequently  bestowed  apoo 
them,  but  were  actually  warm,  sof^  real  flesh.  I 
had  found  out  that  their  eyes,  though  snffieieBiiy 
bright  and  sparkling,  were  not  diamonds— had 
guessed  that  their  lips,  though  very  red,  were  acitber 
rubies,  nor  «  cleft  rose-buds,"  as  I  had  asppwed- 
and  poets,  I  thought,  did  yeiy  wrong  to  aay  so,i»^ 
should  be  held  by  the  public  to  nuHre  litenl  writing. 
A  hundred  lesser  misapplications  of  tsima  bad  beea 
corrected,  and  restated  with  algebraic  tnth;  at 
many  apparent  enigmas  solved,  and  the  aatwen 
to  them  placed  among  verified  apothegms;  aad  1 
was  weary  of  the  city,  of  society,  and  of  htiMaity. 

"  Grandfather,*'  said  I,  in  much  the  same  toae 
that  LitUe  Red  Riding  Hood  may  be  aoppMol  to 
have  asked  her  grandmother  what  made  her  free 
so  hairy,  "  Grandfather,  where  are  Ac  birdsl  what 
has  become  of  the  birds  !** 

"  Birds,'*  he  replied,  "  neyer  come  wilhia  the 
limits  of  a  city,  except  they  be  kept  withia  the 
limits  of  a  cage." 

"Wise  birds!  But,  sir,  I  do  not  sec  any  ii » 
woods  around  this  place." 

"  They  prefer,  my  child,  to  be  where  «poil«a 
do  not  annoy  them." 

"A  fine  city  indeed,  and  very  fine  woods  ts  W 
no  birds  in  them !    I  see  no  wolves  nor  foxes. 

"  There  are  none,  my  son,  but  what  loo  b»^ 
resemble  ourselves  in  figure,  to  be  classed  wita 
your  acquaintances  in  the  forest." 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  to  forego  oH  yer^^ 
or  quit  long-entrenched  habits.  I  found  not  erea 
a  rabbit  or  squirrel  to  play  with.  ^7  »^P*|^ 
find  objects  congenial  to  my  old  puranita,  and 
unchanged  disposition,  consumed  the  gr«»r  P^ 
of  the  hours  I  should  have  devoted  to  the  Uf^ 
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■lent  of  learning ;  and  thus  my  solitary  habits  and 
leelings  were  strengthened,  instead  of  being  weak- 
ened. 

In  my  eighteenth  year,  I  lost  my  grandfather, 
and  this  enabled  me  to  fly  the  city  for  a  region 
which  afforded  more  congenial  pursuits.  He  left 
me  two  thousand  dollars  in  money,  together  with 
•iz  hundred  acres  of  wild  land  in  the  interior  of  my 
aatiTe  State.  It  was  a  wild  region,  abounding  with 
the  fierce  and  uncontrollable  sons  of  the  forest,  but 
lately  coaxed  into  a  peace,  which  might,  or  might 
■ot,  ]»OTe  of  a  month's  continuance ;  but  which  was 
anre  not  to  endure  beyond  the  current  year.  There 
were  few,  who,  at  that  particular  period,  would 
hare  ventured  into  the  close  vicinity  of  a  band  of 
aavages ;  but  even  their  enmity  was,  in  my  esti- 
natioo,  a  less  evil  than  that  I  daily  encountered  in 
Ihe  abodes  of  the  civilized,  owing  to  such  an  utter 
diaaimilarity  of  tastes,  and  to  my  knowing  that  I 
the  object  of  aversion,  dislike  and  ridicule. 

By  an  advertisement  in  the  newspapers,  I  offered 
-half  of  my  land  for  sale  to  any  actual  settler. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  joHy  man  of  baniness — A  sale,  and  return  to  the  wilder- 

neas. 

The  day  after  my  advertisement  appeared,  word 
brought  me  whilst  I  sat  at  breakfast,  that  a 
U  calling  himself  "  Capt.  Saul  Pepper,  from 
4own  East  along  way,"  was  waiting  for  me  in  the 
parlor.  Despatching  my  meal  with  all  possible 
baste*  I  went  to  receive  my  visitor. 

I  found  him  a  short,  fat  man,  apparently  forty 
jeara  of  age, — but  he  was  in  truth  ten  more, — with 
a  bluff,  homely  visage,  which  had  been  a  mark  for 
wind  and  weather,  salt  water,  and  fresh  water,  till  it 
had  seemingly  acquired  the  toughness,  as  it  indubi- 
tably had  the  color,  of  well-tanned  leather.  His 
dress  was  strictly  technical*— a  blue  cloth  rounda- 
bont  profusely  ornamented  with  large  horn  buttons ; 
very  wide  trowsers  of  the  same  material;  a  red 
eloCh  waistcoat,  cut  rather  long,  and  trimmed  with 
white  pearl  buttons;  and  the  professional  glazed 
hat,  tied  with  a  wide  black  ribbon,  the  ends  each 
ft  quarter  of  a  yard  long  depending  therefrom. 
Aroand  his  neck,  was  tied  a  black  ^'  Barcelona'' 
■eekcloth,  then  much  in  vogue  with  tars.  From 
tiine  to  time,  and  by  no  means  unfrequently,  he 
threw  tobacco  juice  from  his  mouth  behind  the 
grate,  with  a  precision  and  slight  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter practice.  At  that  species  of  targetting,  he  was 
indeed  a  marksman. 

*'How  d'ye  do,  sir?"  asked  Captain  Pepper. 
**What  an  unsanctiiied  hump  you  have  got,  ha!" 
ftod  then,  seeing  that  his  speech  had  given  great 
pein,  he  blundered  out  an  apology  in  such  honest 
terms,  and  showed  such  sincere  regret  at  his  inad- 
▼erteoce,  that  I  hastened  to  say  he  was  forgiven. 

*^  Thank  you,  and  now  to  business.    I  got  this 


here  paper  yesterday,  which  tells  of  your  having 
wild  land  to  sell.  Now,  as  I  have  some  thought  of 
trying  to  worry  Polly,  and  the  gals  back  into  the 
bushes,  I  have  just  called  to  see  if  I  can't  buy  a 
part  of  your  snake  pasture,  with  all  the  racoons 
belonging  to  it.  What  do  you  ask  for  that  bit  o' 
dirti" 

"Three  dollars  per  acre,  sir,"  said  I;  **half, 
cash  down ;  and  the  remainder  in  three,  or  per- 
haps, if  it  suit  you  better,  four,  equal,  annual  in- 
stalments." 

*'  Oh !  d n  all  'stallments,  begging  your  par- 
don, Mr.  Rhinebeck,  if  that  is  your  name,  as  I 
hare  it  is.  You  must  talk  to  me  in  plain  English. 
I  am  old,  unsanctified,  ignorant  Saul  Pepper  from 
Doty's  Neck ;  and,  as  all  the  merchants  along  shore 
know,  can  nyther  read  nor  write." 

"  You  are  jesting,  sir,"  I  remarked. 

"  Not  a  bit  more  than  my  namesake,  when  he 
called  up  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Why,  sir,  did 
you  never  hare  of  my  way  of  keeping  ship's  ac- 
counts, when  I  went  them  woyages  to  St.  Kittst" 

"  Never,"  I  answered. 

"  Is  it  possible !  I'll  tell  you  then.  I  took  charge 
of  the  schooner  Speedwell  for  the  house  of  Krout 
and  Dobbin  in  Philadelphy,  to  go  to  St.  Kitts  in 
the  West-Ingies,  and  elsewhere.  Says  they  to 
me,  says  they, '  Capt.  Pepper,  says  they,  we  ad- 
vance you,  says  they,  two  hundred  dollars  to  buy 
your  small  stores,  and  for  your  month's  advance  to 
your  men,  and  such  like,  says  they.'  Believing, 
that  a  vessell,  to  prosper,  should,  besides  a  horse- 
shoe to  frighten  the  Old  One,  have  something  be- 
longing to  a  woman  to  bring  good  luck,  I  took  with 
me  one  of  Polly's  stockings — by-the-by  sich  an 
ankle  as  Polly  has ! — Well !  that  stocking,  I  made 
my  account-book— -devil  another  kept  I,  for  the 
wauige.  When  I  paid  away  money,  there  was  so 
much  less  in  the  stocking, — when  I  received  mo- 
ney, there  was  so  much  more.  Well !  I  coasted 
about  the  islands,  and  over  to  the  Spanish  Main, 
for  a  year  or  more ;  the  stocking  all  the  time  grow- 
ing heavier — ^my  account-book  showing  a  most 
thriving  trade.  When  I  arrived  in  the  '  States,' 
and  had  paid  the  vessel's  expenses,  what  there  was 
left  in  the  stocking,  was  the  raal,  clear,  unsancti- 
fied  gain ;  and  a  pretty  considerable  stout  bag  there 
was  of  it,  I  assure  you.  I  stumped  up  to  the 
counting-room  with  it  as  large  as  life;  and  glad 
enough  to  see  me,  they  were,  and  no  mistake." 

''Captain  Pepper,  how  d'ye  do?"  says  Krout. 
"  Well,  you  arc  a  dabster,"  he  goes  on,  "  a  half 
peck  of  doubloons  as  I  live." 

"A  fine  old  fellow,"  chimes  in  Dobbin,  the  junior 
partner.  "Three  thousand  dollars  clear  gain  in 
doubloons,  and  sugar  'pon  a  'vestment  of  less  than 
two  thousand,  and  all  in  a  year.  Captain,  did  you 
bring  up  the  'dockments  ?" 

"  Bring  up  the  what  V 

"  The  documents — the  accounla." 
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'*  Thej  are  in  the  stoekin^.*' 

"  Y<Ni*re  Amny,  Capting  Saul.  Theresa  the  beat 
part  of  the  accounts^  no  doubl — but  where  are  the 
receipts  and  vouohera  for  diabunementa,  for  money 
paid  oat,  and  the  account  aalea,  and  the  debita,  and 
per  contras  t** 

*'  In  the  atocking." 

'*  Have  you  no  writinga  1" 

^  None  whatever.  How  can  I  have  when  I  can 
no  more  write,  than  an  lale  o*  May  goat.*' 

**This  will  never  do,"  aaid  Krout  to  Doblnn. 
"  We  must  not  keep  in  our  employment  men  who 
produce  no  vonchers  for  disbursements,  and  money 
paid  out,  and  account  aalea." 

*^And  dabbits  and  par  coonteya,**  aaid  I,  mimicking 
him,  and  drawing  down  tlie  corners  of  my  mouth. 

"So  we  settled,  and  parted  good  friends,  and 
they  put  young  Calvshedd  into  the  schooner — a 
very  nice  yonng  man,  and  a  moat  exceeding  good 
penman.  He  went  Just  the  same  cruise,  but 
was  gone  three  months  longer  than  I  was.  When 
he  came  back,  he  brought— oh !  such  beautiful  re- 
ceipts and  vouchers,  and  dabbits,  and  par  counteys ! 
Faith !  it  aeemed,  and  so  Mr.  Krout  said,  that  he 
run  purposely  in  debt;  and  that  too  for  useless 
things  and  kniek-knackeriee,  that  he  might  show 
his  owners  how  capable  he  was  of  steering  his 
bark  through  the  reef  that  ahipwrecked  old  Saul 
Pepper.  By  the  hookey,  there  was  not  one  blot 
in  the  whole  hundred  and  ninety-nine  leaves  of 
figures,  crowded  aa  close  together  aa  niggera  in 
Demerara  on  a  market  day.  Every  t  was  crossed, 
and  every  i  was  dotted ;  the  legs  of  all  the  q*8  were 
carefully  turned  one  way,  and  the  legs  of  all  the 
g*s  another ;  some  of  the  figures  were  overscored, 
and  some  underscored;  some  with  red  ink,  and 
some  with  black  ink ; — but  the  whole  was  a  lesson 
to  humanity.  And  yet  he  sunk  them  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars.  They  tried  him  again,  and  he 
came  home  again  five  hundred  dollars  worse  yet." 

'<Thls  will  never  do,"  said  Krout  to  Dobbin. 
''We  cannot  afford  to  keep  in  our  employment, 
these  par  countey  men,  aa  Pepper  calls  them.  We 
must  have  old  Captain  Saul  and  hia  wife's  stock- 
ing back  again." 

**  Well !  he  came  to  me,  and  rather  nnsanctified 
he  looked,  I  assure  you ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I, 
mistrusting  what  he  came  for,  looked  as  saucy  as 
poasible  and  laughed,  by  no  means  sofily." 

*'  Much  joy  to  yott.  Colonel  Krout,"  said  I,  "  on 
the  return  of  the  Speedwell." 

"  Not  much  occasion  for  joy,  Captain  Pepper," 
aaid  he.  *'  Nevertheless  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
wishes." 

**  How  many  *  par  counteys'  has  she  cleared  this 
timet"!  asked. 

"Come,  come,  no  more  banter,  no  more  non- 
sense this  time,  my  good  friend,"  said  he.  "  Calvs- 
hedd has  sunk  us  in  the  Speedwell,  just  about  as 
much  as  you  handed  over  in  the  stocking." 


"  Oh  you  joke,"  said  I.  "  I  can  see  it  by  the 
sanctimonious  toes  of  your  head.  Why,  I  had  it 
from  one  who  was  at  school  with  Calvshedd,  iksre 
wasn't  a  boy  in  the  house  that  went  into  joining 
hand  aooner,  or  could  spell  Constantinople  quicker. 
And  he  said,  moreover,  that  he  did  the  *Fox  and 
Goose  and  Peck  of  Com'  in  eenymost  no  time." 

"Ah !  you're  an  old  wag,  Capting  Pepper,"  aaid 
he.  "  But  without  any  more  worda,  we  most  have 
you  and  the  stocking  back  into  the  schooner." 

"  Cant,"  said  I,  drawing  down  the  camera  of  my 
mouth.    "  Thank  yon,  just  as  much,  bnt  cant." 

"  Why  not  1" 

"  Because  I  don't  go  to  sea  this  winter.  I  shall 
stay  at  home,  and  go  to — school." 

"  Mr.  Krout  at  this  fell  to  laughing,  but  I  was 
grave  aa  a  deacon.  Not  to  weary  yon,  Mr.  Rluae- 
beck,  after  I  had  teased  him  a  full  half  hour,  I  eoa- 
sented  to  return  to  their  employment,  if  they  voeld 
give  me  a  large  increase  of  wages,  and  doable  my 
privileges.  In  charge  of  the  SpeedweD,  dmnk  or 
sober,  I  continued  till  last  month.  Bat  I  am  get^ 
ting  tired  of  the  sea,  and  having  filled  the  stock- 
ing reasonably  full,  I  do  not  know  why  I  cootinue 
to  peril  my  old  body  upon  the  ocean  any  longer. 
I  am  for  the  woods.  And  this  is  what  I  will  do. 
I  wUl  go  with  you,  and  see  the  bit  of  land  yoo  ofier 
for  aale.  If  I  like  it,  why  it  shall  be  mine,  and  the 
money  yours — all  upon  the  nail — all  sasctinis- 
niously  paid,  and  no  'stallments  about  it." 

The  next  morning  we  aet  out  for  the  wfldemen. 
After  travelling  ftve  daya,  the  greater  part  of  it 
over  roads  which  were  no  roada,  and  throagh  wilds 
which  were  wilds  indeed,  we  came  to  oar  fbtore 
abode.  Upon  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  tract, 
and  a  fair  trial  to  aee  whether  the  water  woold  mix 
well  with  brandy,  the  Captain  declared  himBself 
satisfied ;  and  in  his  own  langoage,  he  nailed  the 
bargain  by  a  "  sanctimonious"  tender  of  the  maner. 
For  myself,  my  preference  had  been  fixed  fron 
the  firat  moment,  by  the  great  numbers  of  birds 
which  were  every  where  flitting  about  the  grores, 
and  the  plentiful  traces  of  foxes,  and  other  wiU 
animals.  It  was  evident,  that  I  dioald  have  fall 
•cope  to  indulge  the  darling  passion  of  my  heart 

Each  of  us  took  possession  of  his  new  ilnmain  it 
onee.  The  Captain  went  to  woik  upon  a  kg 
house,  and  sent  for  his  family.  Tcavelling  wn 
not  then  what  it  is  now — it  was  an  andertaldng  to 
be  talked  over,  and  dreamed  of,  for  moallis,  b^aie 
it  was  commenced,  and  furnished  mattn*  to  taft 
about  for  as  many  months  after  it  was  finidfeed. 
At  this  day,  a  pilgrimage  from  Zetland  to  Lnretto, 
had  been  attended  with  fewer  prayers  and  prepara- 
tiona. 

In  about  two  montha  the  junior  Peppers  ad 
their  mother  rejoined  the  worthy  head  of  the 
family. 

The  children  were  in  number  eight — fma  sons, 
and  four  daughter*— the  eldesly  a  aoa  in  his  eigb- 
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leeDth  year — ^the  youngest,  a  daughter  in  her  fifth. 
Ifis.  Pepper  was  a  vulgar,  silly  woman,  and  very 
MNurae  in  her  manners, — one  for  whom  society  could 
lo  nothing  by  way  of  finishing  off— one  whom  con- 
reraation  could  not  improve,  nor  even  dress  lend 
Is  factitious  aid  to  give  a  touch  of  amiability. 

Captain  Pepper  was  a  very  kind,  good-hearted 
man,  though  illiterate  and  unpolished.  Born  and 
brought  up  till  his  fourteenth  year  on  the  stormiest 
put  of  the  shore  of  New-England,  without  educa- 
lioQ — friendless  and  destitute,  he,  nevertheless,  by 
taming  out  and  bufietting  manfully,  became,  in 
time,  master  of  a  small  vessel  in  the  West-India 
tnde ;  and  aAer  some  years  of  diligently  prosecu- 
ting the  business,  possessed  of  some  three  or  four 
tbousand  dollars ; — then,  and  not  till  then.  Captain 
Pepper  took  a  wife.  In  his  thirty-second  year,  he, 
wboae  prudence  had  been  extolled  to  the  skies, 
tad  made  the  theme  of  wide-spread  panegyric — 
who  could  boast  that  in  ten  years*  service  as  mas- 
ker, he  had  never  lost  a  man,  or  carried  away  a 
n^e-yam,  lost  himself;  and,  despite  his  boasted 
pmdeoce,  married  a  giddy  girl,  who  had  scarce 
■een  sixteen  Summers.  But  she  was  remarkably 
pretty,  and  as  playful  as  a  kitten.  **  How  pleasant 
it  will  be,"  said  the  tar,  '*  to  have  so  pretty  and 
lively  a  messmate  forever  singing  and  dancing,  and 
id" — ^finding  it  difficult  to  think  of  any  other  good 
foalityy  he  concluded  as  he  began,  with — "  forever 
ringing  and  dancing."  He  proposed,  and  as  he 
ivan  rich,  and  a  Captain — in  that  land  the  title  par 
utcellence — ^she  was  very  willing  to  barter  her 
bemnty  and  liveliness,  rich  voice  and  nimble  feet, 
for  his  ships  and  dollars ;  his  offer  was  accepted. 
It  was  a  poor  choice  on  his  part,  and  he  soon  found 
it  out ;  but  he  was  a  practical  philosopher — ^bore 
the  misfortune  with  great  equanimity,  and  only — 
look  an  extra  glass  of  brandy. 

The  character  of  the  children  might  be  summed 
■p  in  five  descriptive  epithets,  healthy,  hardy, 
Doieyi  vulgar  and  awkward.  Of  all  the  people  on 
our  i^anet,  they  were  the  least  calculated  to  give 
Be  pleasure  as  associates.  They  knew  nothing 
Kfaat  I  knew,  and  I  am  proud  to  say,  my  ignorance 
WBB  as  groat  of  the  peculiar  branches  of  their 
knowledge.  I  could  only  turn  them  to  account  in 
QDB  way,  and  that  was  to  study  them  in  connection 
with  the  natural  history  of  the  bear,  the  wolf,  and 
the  moose.  Seldom  were  we  together  however, 
far  my  aversion  to  them  became  speedily  so  great, 
thni  it  was  positive  enjoyment  to  eat  a  mouldy 
emet,  without  the  inspection  and  remark  they  were 
mre  to  bestow  upon  so  simple  an  action. 

And  soon  misfortune  pursued  me  in  a  shape  I 
had  neither  suspected,  nor  guarded  against.  I  had 
omitted  to  impose  upon  the  purchaser  as  a  condi- 
tion  of  sale,  that  he  should  not  so  use  his  purchase 
IS  to  bring  upon  me  the  evils  I  most  dreaded — so- 
nety  and  tumult.  But  I  had  reckoned  without  my 
loet,  when  I  supposed  that  an  Eastern  man  might 


be  found  to  combat  the  horrors  of  the  wilderness, 
without  his  schemes  of  thrift  and  profit — gain  and 
speculation.  The  portion  of  my  land  sold  to  Cap- 
tain Pepper,  formed  a  bend  or  crook  in  the  river ; 
and  there  this  wily  man  prepared  to  found,  and  did 
found,  a  town.  Within  six  months  after  the  roof- 
tree  of  his  cabin  was  in  its  place,  and  before  the 
fallen  trees  were  fairly  gathered  into  heaps,  an  ad- 
vertisement appeared  in  the  city  papers,  which, 
afler  declaring  that  New-Boston  united  in  itself 
more  advantages  than  any  other  town,  ancient  or 
modern,  possessed  a  soil  rivalling  the  Delta  of 
Egypt,  a  climate  like  that  of  the  Azores,  &c.  &c., 
proceeded  to  inform  the  unenlightened  public,  that, 
lots,  to  wit :  Nos.  13,  15,  17,  19  Water-Street,  in 
this  pride  of  cities,  were  for  sale  by  sundry  persons 
therein  designated — Water-Street,  remark,  there 
being  but  one  '*  street,"  most  appropriately  named 
too,  a  deer-path  leading  along  the  edge  of  the  ri- 
ver, and  boggy  as  the  Sirbonian  marsh.  The 
equivocation  of  the  fiend  to  Macbeth,  is  truth  it- 
self, compared  to  a  great  portion  of  these  land  ad- 
vertisements. 

At  Captain  Pepper^s  request,  I  had  lefl  the 
naming  of  the  "  town"  to  him — ^he  had  given  it  the 
one  mentioned — for  a  century  a  proud  one  to  East- 
ern bosoms.  But  the  name  would  not  abide  with 
us — the  bad  habits  of  this  hoydenish  family  eariy 
attached  to  our  infant  settlement  the  disgrace  of  a 
sobriquet. 

A  few  miles  above  us,  on  the  river,  there  was 
settled  a  colony  of  Dutchmen,  who  boated  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  their  lands  to  the  metropolitan 
market.  It  was  these  boatmen  who  gave  to  our 
town  the  nickname  that  never  left  it.  The  bend 
of  the  river  as  they  were  descending  it,  brought 
them  within  a  few  rods  of  our  door ;  and  as  the 
Misses  Peppers,  the  Captain^s  daughters,  were  for- 
ever at  this  door,  giggling  and  laughing,  they  called 
it  Snickerdam.  There  was  no  shaking  it  off — not 
even  when  the  deer-path  had  become  a  cow-path, 
and  the  cow-path  a  well-conditioned  street — and  the 
town  reckoned  its  court-house,  its  three  meeting- 
houses, and  other  substantials  of  a  shire-town. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the 
first  cabin,  there  were  twenty  or  more  houses  in  the 
village — their  occupants  forming  a  heterogeneous, 
and  most  discordant  mass — English,  French,  and 
Irish.  Various  causes  had  contributed  to  bring  to- 
gether individuals  not  often  found  living  together ; 
and  if  together,  seldom  living  in  a  state  of  unity. 
The  French  Revolution,  the  troubles  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  Irish  Rebellion — all  operated  to  fill  the 
United  States  with  refugees  from  various  lands,  then 
passing  through  the  terrible  fusion  of  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  Some  from  all  three  of  those  thea- 
tres of  havoc,  were  of  the  number  of  our  newest 
settlers;  with  an  Englishman,  a  Swede,  and  lastly 
a  Virginian.  Most  of  them  might  be  reckoned  as 
acquisitions,  only  in  the  light  in  which  Romulus  so 
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**  It  was  secret  and  sudden — ^Maqua  knows  the  1 
craft  of  war.  When  the  hawk  is  going  to  pounce 
on  the  sparrow,  does  he  first  send  him  word  he  is 
coming  1  When  the  adder  creeps  into  the  path  of 
the  foolish  white  man,  few  bites  would  he  get  if  he 
bade  him  beware.  Maqua  came  with  his  band  in 
the  dark  night ;  but  the  old  gray  owl  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Delaware  council-house  had  uttered  his 
warning  cry,  and  they  were  awake." 

The  Indian  now  relighted  his  pipe,  and  the  Qua- 
ker explained  to  us  the  foregoing  coBYersation. 
When  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  came,  Mr.  Wal- 
mesley,  who  knew  the  inveterate  habits  of  the  In- 
dian, and  the  uselessness  of  ofierkig  him  a  feather 
bed,  pointed  to  the  comer  of  the  fire-place,  and 
told  him  to  rest  himself  there. 

Morning  found  him  an  altered  man.  His  eye 
bad  recovered  all  its  fire  and  lustre ;  his  step,  which 
fatigue  and  loss  of  blood  had  the  evening  before 
rendered  almost  helpless,  was  now  firm  and  stately; 
he  had  now  the  bearing  of  an  Indian  warrior. 

Soon  after  breakfast,  he  took  his  departure.  I 
kad  not  expected  a  speech  of  thanks.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  repeat  the  words  in  which  he  clothed 
the  expression  of  his  gratitude — a  speech  more 
chaste  and  appropriate  I  have  never  heard.  It 
was  metaphorical,  but  truth  itself — ^full  of  poetry, 
but  the  poetiy  of  nature ; — the  images  drawn  from 
the  commonest  obj/ects,  and  yet  sublime ;  the  words> 
the  exponents  of  thinga  seen,  heard  and  felt.  He 
dwelt  most  on  the  young  dove,  and  its  beauty — 
the  little  maiden,  who  had  spread  food  before  the 
wounded  warrior — the  Great  Spirit  would  reward 
her  for  it.  **  Maqua  is  poor ;  he  has  nothing  to  of- 
fer the  bird  of  beauty ;  no  feathers,  no  wampum, 
no  furs.  But  he  has  a  grateful  heart.  If  in  the 
moons  whose  shadows  are  before,  misfortune  should 
steal  into  the  lodge  of  my  white  father,  Maqua  will 
be  there  to  oflfer  his  deer's  meat  for  their  support, 
or  to  raise  his  war-cry  for  their  succor.  Farewell !" 

And  fully  was  this  promise  redeemed  in  after- 
time,  as  the  reader  will  learn  in  due  time. 


THE  TOLLING  BELL. 

Hark !  the  tolling  bell !— what  a  fearful  knell  I 

How  shudders  the  soul  with  dread ! 
Tis  the  voice  of  Death, — with  his  wamiiig  breath, 

He  tells  of  the  recent  dead. 

II. 
And  where  has  Death  been?— in  the  midst  of  kin? 

To  sever  the  fondest  ties  7 
Where  all  was  so  fair,  has  be  flung  despair? 

What  victim  in  dust  now  lies  ? 

III. 
Perhaps  he  hath  lorn,  from  a  heart  careworn, 

Some  child  who  had  linger'd  long  ; 
And  1  \ove  to  pure,  \l  %h«l\  claap  no  more 

Tha  baba  \l  Viad  Vui^'^  viVCkk  non^. 


IV. 

Perhaps  he  hath  U*en,  what  had  yet  no  stain— 

Some  maid,  to  her  early  tomb ; 
Oh  I  out  upon  Death,  that  his  hateful  breath 

Should  wither  her  youthful  bloom. 

T. 
Perchance  'tis  some  youth,  whose  honor  ud  truth 

Were  plighted  to  her  wlio  hears ; 
He's  shrouded  to-day,  and  she  kneels  to  pray, 

While  bitterly  fall  her  tears. 

TI. 
I  know  not  in  sooth,  be  it  age  or  youth, 

'Tis  an  awful  sound  to  hear. 
For  it  makes  one  shrink  on  the  frightfal  hnrk 

To  which  we  are  all  so  near. 

VII. 
Then  toll  away,  beU  I  thine*s  a  powerful  speB 

To  wake  in  the  soul,  remorse  ; 
The  murderer's  wrath,  it  may  stop  in  its  pstk. 

The  dagger*s  descending  force. 

VIII. 

Aye,  toll  away,  bell !  what  better  can  tell 
How  fleeting  is  all  and  vain. 

How  Death  in  the  dark,  is  choosing  his  mark 
To  add  to  his  heaps  of  slain. 

IX. 

Toll !  toll  away.  Death  !  fast  fleeting's  thy  bieath. 
Toll  while  thou  mayest  that  bell ; 

But  strike  thy  last  chime ! — thou  endest  with  tine- 
God's  trumpet  shall  ring  thy  kseH. 


ABOU  HASSAN, 
THE  RECLUSE  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 

AN   ALLBGOBT. 

CHAPTER  I.    INTRODUCTION. 
Our  life  is  a  false  nature — *tis  aoi  in 
The  harmony  of  things. — Byrm. 

Time  has  passed  onwards,  and  the  daik  je 
have  stolen  all  the  fireshness  and  elasticitjof  yo 
from  my  bosom ;  bat  remembrance,  ever  bmtk 
mg  with  myriads  of  sorrows,  still  clings  aroiai  i 
Would  that  I  had  never  been  cursed  with  them 
lection  of  the  past,  neither  with  the  aotieipil 
•f  the  future ; — that  Hope  and  Memory(l)hadb 
alike  unknown  to  me  !  Then,  might  even  nisi 
age  have  caused  me  no  sonow,  and  I  migk  k 
faded  away  from  the  earth,  without  fear  or  i^ 
like  the  moon  vanishing  in  the  blue  mists  of 
morning.  As  it  is,  wretched  is  my  lot ;  vrrelehc 
the  lotof  all  mortals :  that  which  hath  beea,iid  i 
which  shall  be,  are  both  nnlkiliny  fenntaios  of 
morse  and  delusion.  We  stand  between  two  wi% 
oceans^ — whereof  the  one,  which  is  bahiid 
swallows  up  all  things  in  its  dark  depths,  leai 
only  the  remembrance  of  foimer  ^eaanres,  to  ■ 
us  for  the  loss  of  the  reality ;  and  tint,  vi 
stretches  interminably  befoie  us,  [mjeeiui  ha 
silvered  mirror,  on  which  we  behold  the  leioc 
'v(fi»%«&^C  the  ^^t. 
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pile  of  pine  and  ash- logs,  sat  myself,  and  my  little 
fmTorite.  She  had  finished  the  serious  part  of  her 
day*8  labor,  and  was  now  engaged  on  a  less  im- 
portant one — the  knitting  of  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
1  pet  Iamb,  as  much  her  favorite,  as  she  herself  was 
mine.  I  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  my  happiness. 
Heaven  could  do  no  more  for  me,  as  related  to  this 
world,  except  to  prolong  my  life,  continue  the  pre- 
•ent  society,  and  send  a  recurrence  of  the  same 
kind  of  weather.  It  was  a  cold,  blustering  night, 
and  there  were  ''only  ourselves'* — the  predicament 
in  which  I  most  be  placed  before  I  can  feel  entirely 
at  my  ease.  I  must  see  the  '*  old  familiar  faces,''  and 
only  them,  to  be  happy  in  society.  Social  happi- 
ness was  never  panoramic,  nor  even  pleasure  a 
■cene-ahifter. 

Suddenly  the  door  was  opened,  and,  without 
ocher  intimation  of  his  coming,  one  entered,  whose 
appearance  was  calculated  to  strike  us  with  great 
Awe,  if  not  terror.  It  was  an  Indian  warrior ! 
ChUdren  osaally  are  afraid  of  any  thing  formed  on 
a  difierent  principle  from  the  great  mass  around 
Ihem.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  little 
dnakeress,  who  feared  nothing — not  even  a  "  wild 
fndian" — that  convenient  bug-bear  in  America  of 
ohildren,  who  are  naughty.  Though  he  was  one 
of  tbe  most  hideous  beings  I  ever  saw,  she  testi- 
Bed  nothing  of  the  horror  which  insensibly  stole  to 
my  own  bosom  at  the  sight  of  a  savage  six  feet 
Hmit  inches  high,  painted  with  all  the  grotesque 
Qgures,  which  are  used  to  express  belligerent  in- 
teoUoas — red  lines  on  the  cheek — blue  and  black 
m  the  forehead — an  upIiAed  hatchet  on  the  bared 
■nn — a  scalped  enemy  on  the  breast.  Mr.  Walmes- 
lejy  who  was  well  versed  in  the  customs  of  the  sa- 
ra^es,  pointed  to  a  vacant  bench  in  the  opposite 
eorner,  and  the  Indian  seated  himself  in  silence. 
Sereral  minutes  passed  without  a  word  from  any 
sne.  When  the  silence  was  broken,  it  was  by  Mr. 
Wslaaesley  asking, "  What  has  brought  thee  hither 
Ml  this  time  of  night  1"        "  Eh  V 

**  What  has  brought  thee  here  to-night,  Maqua  1 

Upon  what  murderoas  expedition  is  thee  bound  now?'' 

Slowly  the  Indian  removed  the  blanket  from  his 

left  breast  and  showed  a  ghastly  wound,  around 

Wiiich  were  masses  of  coagulated  blood,  and  which 

Was  swollen  and  discolored  to  the  distance  of  three 

inches  bsek  from  the  gash.     Having  replaced  this 

portion  of  his  blanket,  he  bared  his  side,  to  display 

inother  wound  of  equal  depth,  and  apparently  as 

Sangrsrons  as  the  former.    This  too  being  covered, 

bet  ifrith  all  the  singular  coolness  and  composure 

of  his  race,  drew  forth  his  tobacco  pipe,  and  fell 

to  smoking  with  as  apparent  a  relish  as  a  Dutch- 

^mn  on  his  return  from  a  successful  market  day. 

**  I>oes  the  Maqua  want  medicine  for  his  wounds  1" 

•«  He  does."        "  Does  he  want  food !" 

**  He  does.    The  Quekel*  is  a  good  man — the 

ted  man  is  hungry  and  wants  food — he  is  wounded 

*  Qaekel— Quaker. 


and  needs  rest.  The  men  of  the  deep  rivers  have 
been  too  mighty  for  the  warriors  of  his  tribe — many 
came  with  him — now,  Maqua  stands  alone.  But 
he  will  get  his  wounds  healed,  and  eat  food,  that 
his  steps  may  be  light,  and  his  blows  heavy,  and 
his  revenge  deep." 

"  In  that  view  of  the  case,"  said  the  Quaker  to 
his  wife,  with  a  smile,  "  I  know  not  but  it  will  be 
my  duty  to  withhold  the  cure." 

"  But  father !  I  am  sure  thee  will  give  him  vic- 
tuals !"  exclaimed  Mary,  who  took  her  father's 
meaning  literally. 

*'  Yes,  my  daughter,  on  condition  that  thyself  sets 
out  the  food  before  our  guest." 

Mary  rose  with  an  earnest  alacrity  to  feed  the 
warrior.     Victuals  were  placed  before  him,  and 
whilst  he  was  eating  them,  his  appetite  showing  a 
.long  abstinence  from  food,  Mr.  Walmesley  pre- 
I  pared  the  required  medicaments.      His  hunger  ap- 
peased, the  excellent  couple  applied  themselves  to 
dress  his  wounds.     This  performed,  the  Quaker 
endeavored  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  visit.    No  one 
ever  obtains  from  an  unsophisticated  Indian  his 
I  story,  by  other  than  indirect  means ; — it  is  a  spe- 
cies of  manoeuvre  much  resembling  the  outflanking 
in  military  tactics,  or   of  sailing,  to  obtain  the 
weather-gage  in  naval  warfare. 

**  My  brother  has  had  bad  luck  in  his  bear-hunt 
to-day  ?"  said  the  Quaker  carelessly. 

'*  He  has  had  bad  luck." 

'Will  he  carry  much  meat  to  his  wigwam  to-nightV 

"  Maqua's  chase  has  not  been  of  the  beasts  of 
the  forest.  The  moose  walks  unharmed  by  his  ar- 
row— the  bear  will  growl  none  the  less  for  what 
the  Maqua  has  done  or  tried  to  do.  Look!  the 
paint  on  his  cheeks  is  not  that  of  a  hunter!" 

**Then  has  Maqua  done  worse  than  to  hunt  the 
moose — better  had  he  made  the  bear  growl.  He 
has  hunted  men." 

"  Maqua  is  very  brave — ^he  has  hunted  men." 

''And  yet  his  bravery  has  availed  him  nothing; 
he  comes  alone,  and  his  wounds  are  deep." 

"  He  comes  alone,  and  his  wounds  are  deep. 
So  many"  (counting  on  his  fingers)  "came  with 
him — one  only  goes  back." 

'*  There  will  be  many  tears  in  the  Maqua  lodge." 

"  There  will  be  many  tears  in  the  Maqua  lodge. 
The  women  will  ask  for  their  sons;  and  Maqua 
will  point  to  the  South,  and  tell  them,  he  saw  many 
dead  men  in  the  valleys  of  the  Delawares." 

"  There  has  been  a  long  peace  between  the  red 
men  of  the  Lakes,  and  their  brothers  of  the  Deep 
Rivers,"  said  the  Quaker,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

*'  There  has  been  a  long  peace.  The  tomahawk 
had  grown  rusty,  the  war-pipe  wanted  refilling,  and 
our  young  men  raised  their  cry." 

"  I  understand  thee.  Thy  tribe  has  made  an 
onset  on  the  Delawares,  and  been  defeated.  It 
must  have  been  secret  and  sudden,  else  I,  who  live 
so  near,  had  been  apprised  of  it." 
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J  flun  worthy  lo  be  thy  bcotbev, — and  to  the  Bettle* 
thoa  shalt  be  onto  me  as  a  aiater ;  foi  lo !  wo  live 
bat  to  eocumber  the  giouod,  and  Buuntaio  our  plaeea 
to  the  ezclasion  of  better  thinga. 

Oh  man !  thou  art  an  incooaiatency, — ^thou  who 
arrogateat  to  thyaelf  the  firat  place  in  the  acale  of 
creation,  know  that  all  other  thinga  are  perfect  in 
their  aeveral  plaeea,  and  that  thou  alone  art  unfit 
for  thine.  Truly  thou  art  a  living  miracle,  which 
age  handa  down  to  age,  in  all  timea  the  aame.  Lo  \ 
the  more  knowledge  w^e  gain,  the  more  it  aervea  to 
ahow  ua  the  dark  deptha  of  our  own  ignorance,  and 
the  folly  of  that  arrogance  in  which  man  delighta(9). 
Man  ia  rejected  of  all  thinga — too  high,  though 
unfit  for  lua  place  on  earth^-aapiring  unto  heaven, 
when  the  afiaira  of  earth  are  auch  aa  he  cannot 
aupport  with  equanimity.  Aroynt  thee,  thou  rep- 
tile ;  thou  one  claaa  too  many ;  thou  blot  on  the 
face  of  creation, — aee  how  then  art  degraded; 
nothing  will  own  thee ;  there  ia  no  reating  place 
on  the  earth  for  thee ;  thou  art  driven  about,  whither 
thott  knoweat  not,  and  whither  thou  wouldat  not. 
Yet  know  that  the  aum  of  all  happineaa  ia  the  aame. 
But  ye,  who  are  inoreduloua,  read  the  troth  of  my 
worda  in  the  atory  of  Abou  Haaaan,  the  Recluae 
of  the  Mountain  and  Lord  of  the  Sleeping  Valley. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THE   ABODB  Ot  ABOC  lUaaAJI. — HI8  BARLT  TOOTB. 

Man,  can  tky  doom  no  brighter  aoul  allow  T 
Still  must  thou  live  a  Uot  on  Nature's  brow  I 

CamfkeU, 

I  had  taken  up  my  abode  in  the  high  hiUa  that 
border  on  the  plaina  of  Shiraa.  The  tall  tree8(l) 
waving  with  each  breatli  of  the  Weatem  breeze, 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  the  traveller  the  valley 
that  apread  out  before  my  cave,  in  all  that  wild 
luxuriance,  which  nature  ao  gracefully,  but  so 
aeldom  aaaumea.  And  the  mountaioa  that  on  all 
aidea  akirted  my  little  domain,  protected  me  from 
the  unwelcome  intruaiona  of  a  prying  world. — 
All  waa  quiet  within  these  formidable  barriera ;  a 
apriog,  limpid  aa  flowing  cryatal,  which  buret  from 
the  torn  rock  like  the  live  waters  guahing  forth  at 
the  atroke  of  Mousaa^s  rod,  mingled  ita  dulcet  mnr- 
mura  with  the  aoft  symphonies  of  the  m3rriad  aong- 
atera  of  the  vale ;  these  produced  the  only  aounda 
that  broke  the  atillnesa  of  the  Sleeping  Valley. 

My  cavern  waa  aituated  on  the  Inuika  of  this 
rivulet ;  not  far  from  the  place  where  it  thus  wildly 
entered  the  valley.  I  had  chosen  this  site,  that  I 
might  have  ever  before  me  the  vivid  and  true  pic* 
ture  of  life,  which  the  bubbles,  dancing  down  the 
atream,  preaented  to  my  eyea.  On  every  ripple, 
there  were  hundreds  vaniahing,  and  giving  back  to 
heaven  the  air  with  which  they  were  inflated, — 
but  there  waa  no  diminution  of  their  numbers ; 
otbera  glided  down  the  watera  to  aupply  their 
plaeea ;  for  the  aource  was  prolific  in  their  light 
creations.  I  was  fond  of  moralising  on  these  hollow 


things ;  for  it  seemed  to  me,  aa  thoagh  Mtm 
laughed  at  the  human  race,  whea  aha  thas  fiiiilly 
produced  auch  repreaentatimia  of  our  ftaQty  asd 
nothingneaa. 

From  my  cave  the  acene  vraa  truly  eachairtiog; 
but  why  ahould  I  describe  it  1 — of  what  avail  aie 
the  charms  of  nature,  when  man  bears  saeb  a  hett 
within  him  \  The  interior  of  my  msuataia-abode 
waa  elegantly  fumiabed, — not  that  I  derived  iij 
aatiafaction  from  ita  splendor,  but  these  ekgaacies 
abowed  like  the  hands  that  had  faahioDed  tkem,— 
their  wondera  astonished  the  mind ;  bat  like  tbeir 
creatora,  they  were  all  frail  and  liable  to  as  easy 
destruction. 

The  beat  artiata  of  Iraa(d)  had  exerted  tbeir 
skill  in  the  internal  deeorationa  of  my  cave,  tad 
no  expenae  had  been  spared  to  make  it  aee<iid 
with  the  deairea  of  the  Son  of  the  Mighty  Mooarek. 
Vases  of  crystal  and  alabaster,  hddiag  Bjirh 
and  incense  of  Araby,  together  with  loaea  of 
Suiiatan(3),  and  the  moat  fragrant  perfnaea  frm 
the  gardena  of  Sindho(4),  were  pfau^ed  ia  the  laiioes 
niehea,  aupported  on  pedeatala  of  porpbjiy,  vUeb 
had  been  hewn  in  the  mountaina  of  Ethjopia.  la 
addition  to  these,  the  carpets  from  the  fioait  bicBB 
of  Khoraa8ao(5)— -the  velvet  cushions  of  tbe  eoK 
broidered  divana — and  the  cnrtaina  of  geld  brocade 
which  ahaded  the  entnace(6)— all  told  that  tbeeie- 
mite  who  tenanted  thia  lonely  cell,  was  sot  ese  of 
the  common  derviahea  of  the  eoontiy.  Yet  1,  tbe 
Son  of  the  Great  King — the  oaee  celebnted  Aboo 
Haaaan,  though  thua  magnificent  in  tbe  ofsaBeaia 
of  my  dwelling,  waa  almoat  aa  ascetic  iaaiy  food-- 
not  from  any  tow  that  I  had  made,  bat  ftoa  a  wise 
inclination.  My  tablee  of  citron  wood  aad  eboey 
were  never  loaded  with  dc^eaciea— aad  tbegoUea 
diahes  from  which  I  ate,  contained  oaly  the  anplc 
produce  of  my  garden — whUe  the  paisted  eepa 
from  far  Cathay(7),  held  only  the  wateia  of  tba 
neighboring  spring,  to  maauage  my  thirat 

From  the  burning  aaoda  of  the  Ca8piaii(Q«  U) 
the  olive  bowera  of  Kiaahmee(9)  ,^— firon  the  vares 
of  the  dark  rolling  Euphratea  to  the  perfused  rain 
of  Caahmere(10),  all  had  heard  of  AbooHasaaa- 
the  warrior  of  a  thousand  battles— tbe  btro  of » 
thousand  tales.  All  knew  of  his  letirooMst  froa 
the  buay  acenea  of  the  world,  to  the  suU  aolitoda 
of  the  Sleeping  Valley,  though  none  agiood  aite 
tbe  motives  of  this  unusual  procedure.  Tbe  aid 
Dervishe,  who  had  long  lived  <«  the  boaatyof  ite 
public  by  hia  holy  impoattiona,  fancied,  tbat,  like 
himself,  I  had  devoted  my  life  to  the  aerriee  of 
Allah  and  the  Prophet^-<and  that  by  tbe  voloataiy 
infliction  of  miseries  on  myself,  I  vroold  prove  tbe 
merciful  goodneaa of  Providence.  The  Ga6bre(l  l)i 
in  hia  enthusiastic  adoration  of  his  unholy  Godi, 
fondly  imagined  that  I  vras  an  apostate  from  tfaa 
creed  of  my  fathera,— that  I  had  become  acoarert 
to  the  dogmaaof  Zerduaht(12,)— aad,as  tb«plotf»f 
thought  occupied  hia  mind,  he  placed  hUhaad  opM 
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his  belt(13)«  ftnd  swore  by  the  etenal  dirinity  of 
fire,  that  Onnuid(14)  would  be  pleased  to  reinstate 
their  scattered  numbers  in  more  than  the  pristine 
dignity  of  their  faith.  The  courtier  gaye  out  that 
I  dreaded  the  vicissitudes  of  sovereignty,  nor  durst 
encounter  its  dangers  and  its  difficulties ;— and  the 
wanior  looked  wise,  as  he  tried  to  make  others 
believe,  that  he  alone  had  been  enabled  to  unravel 
the  mystery,  and  to  detect  the  causes  of  my  sodden 
exclasion.  All  indulged  in  unceasing  conjectures, 
and  flattered  themselves  with  the  presumption  that 
their  own  ignorance  roust  be  right :  but  their  various 
hypotheses  were  all  equally  erroneous,  for  as  man 
may  not  judge  of  his  Creator  by  what  he  feels  in 
himself,  so  neither  can  he  judge  truly  of  the  motives 
of  his  fellow  man,  if  he  fancy  himself  the  standard 
of  perfection — ^the  sole,  infallible  rule  by  which 
every  thing  is  to  be  tried  and  tested. 

When,  oh  child  of  the  clay  ! — abortion  of  the 
sod !  when  wilt  thou  cease  to  fancy  that  the  dark- 
ness which  hangs  around  thee  is  light  ?  when  will 
the  strange  hallucination  pass  away  and  permit  the 
eye  of  thy  understanding  to  behold  its  own  igno> 
ranee  1 — ^when  wilt  thou  cease  to  bow  down  unto 
thyself  as  to  an  idol,  and  to  worship  as  emanations 
of  Divine  Essence,  the  crude  phantasies  of  thy 
own  fevered  brain  1  Alas !  never,  till  the  blackness 
of  the  grave  has  closed  over  thee,  and  Death  hath 
taaght  thee  how  contemptible  is  that  vanity  which 
so  long  thou  hast  adored.  I  was  once  vain  as 
thou  art.  Time  hath  taught  me  other  things : — 
Among  the  varied  gifU  which  its  unconscioas  flight 
has  brought,  this  is  the  most  real,  albeit  the  most 
painful.  Pleasure  and  all  the  vanities  which  con- 
tribute to  it,  once  reigned  supreme  in  my  heart ; — 
they  are  gone,  and  their  place  is  usurped  by  the 
greatest  vanity  of  all, — a  conviction  that  all  is 
vanity.  Listen  then,  oh  young  man  in  thy  youth, 
and  let  the  old  hearken  unto  my  sayings,  for  they 
are  meet  for  the  gray-haired ; — listen  unto  words 
which  none  as  yet  have  heard,  and  give  ear  unto 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Recluse  of  the  Mountain. 

I  was  the  son  of  the  Mighty  Monarch,  whose 
empire  extends  from  the  borders  of  Moussoul  and 
Diabekr(15)  to  the  banks  (16)  of  that  Father  of 
Waters,— Sinde  (17)  of  the  azure  stream.  My 
mother  was  the  Princess  Jupbftla,  and  though,  at 
the  time  of  my  birth,  only  the  favorite  Oda]isque(18) 
of  the  Great  King,  yet  it  was  not  long  before  she 
was  advanced  to  the  much  envied  dignity  of  Sultana. 
For  my  father,  considering  that  Allah  disapproved 
of  his  partiality  for  his  former  Queen,  when  Death 
had  suddenly  cut  off  her  only  son,  immediately  an- 
nounced her  disgrace,  and  proclaimed  throughout 
the  extent  of  his  vast  dominions,  that  he  had  ad- 
vanced my  mother — ^the  pride  of  the  Zenana(19)^ 
to  the  honors  of  the  fallen  favorite. 

I  pass  over  the  festivities  that  took  place  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  the  universal  rejoicings  that 
ensued ; — for,  it  is  from  no  motives  of  ostentation 


that  I  relate  the  history  of  my  life,  but  solely,  that 
others  may  hear, — and  hearing  may  believe  those 
things,  which  a  long  and  bitter  experience  has 
taught  me, — and  those  reflections  which  my  sor- 
rows have  induced. 

Being  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Iran,  the  most  fulsome  adulation  filled  my  infant 
ear, — and  the  most  servile  homage  was  proffered 
by  all  those  who  desired  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  future  King,  and  who  hoped  by  exciting 
my  youthful  gratitude,  to  create  an  interest  in  my 
breast,  which  might,  in  after  days,  bring  in  a  tenfold 
harvest  to  themselves.  I  saw  the  oldest  and 
gravest  men  in  the  empire,  by  whose  counsels 
peace  and  war  were  made,  bow  down  before  me, 
and  supplicate  in  lowly  terms,  when  it  was  more 
befitting  their  age  and  wisdom  to  command.  Though 
already  tottering  under  the  weight  of  years,  and 
grown  gray  in  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  the 
state,  they  were  still  unsatisfied  with  the  present ; 
their  anxiety  for  a  continuation  of  their  dignities 
threw  a  shade  over  the  advantages  which  they 
enjoyed,  and  they  deemed  even  these  imperfect,  if 
they  could  not  extort  from  the  future,  a  ratifica- 
tion of  their  desires.  Strange,  that  while  calcula- 
ting the  chances  against  them,  and  straining  every 
nerve  to  avert  the  dreaded  calamity,  they  shonld 
forget  how  closely  Death  was  pressing  in  their 
steps,  speeding  on  to  curtail  the  blessings  which 
they  were  thus  conjuring  up  in  the  perspective. 
But  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit  hurried  them  on, 
unmindful  of  the  debt  of  nature : — unwilling  to 
cast  their  eyes  behind  them,  they  saw  not  the 
length  of  the  way  they  had  already  passed  over ; 
but  peering  forward  into  futurity,  they  measured 
their  prospects  only  by  their  wishes. 

Boyhood,  when  thus  assailed  by  the  arts  of  flat- 
tery and  dissimulation,  can  seldom  withstand  their 
pernicious  influence ;  but  the  incense  offered  up  to 
me  was  so  gross,  that  it  created  a  disgust,  which 
shielded  me  from  their  deceit.  Detesting  the 
flattery  I  received,  I  extended  my  abhorrence  to 
their  other  words  and  actions,  and  imputed  them 
all  to  sinister  motives.  Thus  protected,  my  ear 
was  closed  to  all  the  counsels  which  they  dictated 
to  me,  and  I  grew  in  years  with  a  thorough  aver- 
sion for  the  principles  of  courts,  and  an  increasing 
contempt  for  the  race  whereunto  such  reptUes 
belonged. 

Of  the  joyousness  of  my  early  days,  I  need  not 
speak ; — ^neither  of  the  various  pranks  which  in 
the  lightness  of  youthful  spirits  T  played,  for  boy- 
hood is  ever  the  same,  though  the  action  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  may  so  vary  the  expression  of 
its  feelings,  as  to  make  us  imagine  a  difference 
which  has  no  existence  in  reality.  The  same, 
though  apparently  paradoxical,  may  perhaps  be 
affirmed  of  the  after-stages  of  life,  but  in  these, 
the  moral  is  more  evident;  and  the  instruction 
that  may  be  drawn  from  them,  may  justify  a  candid 
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review  of  things  which  every  enn  sees  enacted. 
Suffice  it,  then,  in  relation  to  these  hoors  of  my 
childhood,  to  remark,  that  I  improved  rapidly  in  all 
those  acquirements  which  it  was  befitting  a  Prince 
of  the  Royal  Blood  to  learn ;  that  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran  were  familiar  to  me ;  that  the  moral 
sentiments  of  Saadi(30);  the  wild  but  tender  songs 
of  Haps  ;  and  the  sweet  verses  of  Firdusi,  were 
not  altogether  unknown  to  me. 

Years  rolled  on.  Time  stayed  not  the  wheels 
of  his  iron  car ;  and  though  the  flattery  of  cour- 
tiers would  have  persuaded  me  that  I  was  Lord  of 
the  Universe,  I  never  found  that  the  rising  or  the 
setting  sun  waited  my  bidding.  On  the  contrary, 
the  stars  smiled  in  their  chaste  glory  through  the 
dark  blue  vault  of  heaven,  or  were  veiled  by  the 
pitchy  clouds,  though  I  might  have  desired  an  al- 
teration in  the  changes  of  nature.  The  varying 
seasons,  each  in  due  mutation,  wove  their  circling 
dance  around  me ;  and  as  the  hours  flew  on,  I  was 
ever,  more  desirous  of  the  calm  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  than  solicitous  of  any  future  aggrandize- 
ment. But  at  times  an  unwelcome  feeling  would 
steal  over  me,  a  nervous  dread  of  the  future,  and 
an  unaccountable  perception  of  some  deficiency  in 
my  present  pleasures,  without  my  being  able  to 
discover  what  was  wanting  to  complete  my  happi- 
ness. But  the  damp  still  pressed  on  my  spirits ; 
sometimes  the  very  exquisiteness  of  my  joy  made 
me  fearful  of  its  continuance,  and  thus  detracted 
from  the  felicity  I  might  otherwise  have  realized. 
Thus  it  is  in  all  our  fancied  ecstasies ;  they  will 
ever  be  found  incomplete  and  alloyed  :  by  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  pleasure  contains  the  seeds 
of  pain,  and  the  more  exquisite  the  one,  the  more 
real  will  be  the  other.  Some  Upas  tree(21)  seems 
to  distil  its  baleful  dews  around  us ;  and  even  while 
we  quafif  the  efiervescent  wine  of  life,  some  unseen 
influence  opens  our  eyes  to  the  unreal  nature  of 
our  enjoyments,  and  partially  reveals  the  miseries 
that  are  stored  up  against  us.  We  are  mortal(22); 
and  the  taint  of  mortality  is  in  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  us ;  the  sweets  in  which  it  may  be  en- 
▼eloped  may  deceive  for  a  moment,  but  they  are 
insufficient,  effectually  to  conceal  its  hated  presence. 

Time  passed  on ; — ^he  came  not  at  my  desire, 
neither  tarried  he  at  my  request,  but  glided  with 
noiseless  steps  in  the  track  which  he  had  trodden 
for  ages  before.  I  grew  up  the  delight  of  my 
father;  often  in  his  joy,  would  he  exclaim,  that 
the  jewelled  cup  of  Giam8hir(23)  was  not  such  an 
ornament  to  our  empire,  as  bis  son,  the  young 
Prince  Abou  Hassan ;  but  the  tear  that  played  in 
my  mother^s  eye,  as  she  listened  to  the  praises 
bestowed  on  me,  spoke  of  a  more  intense  joy  in 
her  soul, — a  joy  unto  which  her  lips  refused  to 
give  utterance,  which  words  were  too  weak  to  ex- 
press. Often  would  my  mother  sit,  in  seeming 
admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,— en- 
tranced, to  all  appearance,  while  luxuriating  on 


the  charms  of  natore, — bat  her  thoogfats  were  wio- 
dering  on  far  other  objects ;  her  anxioos  miod  was 
busied  with  the  future,  and  indulging  in  siiyviaMm 
of  renown  for  the  son  on  whom  she  doted.  Uneoo- 
scious  of  the  present,  her  eyes  would  remain  fixed 
on  an  object  which  she  saw  not,— her  thooffalB 
would  recoil  in  the  contemplation  of  her  wiskes— 
but,  ever  and  anon,  the  warm  tears  would  coozse 
each  other  down  her  flushed  cheeks,  as  she  re- 
membered the  uncertainty  of  the  futoie,  and  the 
slight  foundation  on  which  her  hopes  were  bated. 
Such  are  the  joys  and  fears  of  a  mother :  thej  ue 
silent,  and  we  perceive  them  not :  they  centre  ioqimI 
the  heart  and  create  an  intensity  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  which  others  cannot  know.  Full  maaj  lo 
hour  of  a  mother's  life  is  spent  in  dreams  of  caniiB^ 
greatness  for  her  child ;  her  anxioos  hopes  ud 
warm  imagination  weave  crowns  of  lanrel,  which 
he  is  destined  never  to  wear.  Such,  alas!  is  the 
happTness  of  life,  at  best  only  a  dream. 

{To  U  eoniiMmd.) 

NOTES. 
CHAPTER  L 

(1)  "That  Hope  and  Memoiy,**  &c.  AU  ow  oentel 
suflTerings  may  be  considered  as  spnopng  froo  tbne  two 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  taken  not  singly  bat  coojoistiT; 
for,  if  Hope  did  not  allure  as  with  brighter  prorpectt  a 
future,  our  thoughts  would  ooc  be  distneted  fraoi  dte  e«> 
jojrment  of  the  present,  and  if  MemoTy  did  sot  oil  op 
from  the  past  the  fairest  scenes  of  our  liTes,  we  shooid  mt 
with  contentment  on  the  pleasures  of  to-day. 

(2)  "  Of  AllHh*s  Rountenance/'  &c.  It  may  •ppearsuper- 
fluous  to  remark,  that  Allah  is  the  Mahooietafi  naoe  for 
God,  and  that  by  his  Prophet  is  meant  the  arch  is^oitor 
Mahomet. 

(3)  "  Like  the  skeleton."  6lc.  With  the  same  intcBiios  ii 
the  Romans  w^hen  they  placed  a  slare  behind  ihetxinopy 
car  of  their  guards,  did  the  Egyptians  introdare  a  skcirton 
at  their  entertainmenU.  The  allegory  of  the  E^iu> 
was  however  the  more  forcible  of  the  two ;  for,  the  Rooaa 
was  only  reminded  of  the  ▼icissitades  of  fofttme;  bot  u 
the  Egyptian  was  displayed  the  certain  end  tovlu<'>^ 
must  come,  and  that,  whatever  part  he  might  plar  la  ^ 
world,  the  same  fate  awaited  all  men  alike. 

(4)  "  That  happiness  is  not."  *•  Man  never  ia,  bat  al«»ji 
to  be  blest."— Pope. 

(5)  "  The  Dead  Sea."  **  They  say  that  Iheie  vt  ipffc 
trees  upon  the  sides  of  the  sea,  which  bear  very  Wf<^f 
fruit,  but  within  are  all  full  of  ashes."— T^evow^ 

(6)  "  All  is  alike  vanity."  •»  Vanity  of  vanitiea,  v^  ^ 
Preacher,  all  is  vanity." — EecUaiattts,  c  I. 

(7)  "  Your  successor  may  destroy."  "  Yea  1  hatfd  aD  ary 
labor  which  I  had  taken  under  the  na,  becasae  I  tkuM 
leave  it  onto  the  man  who  should  be  sAer  ne.  Asd  vba 
knowelh  whether  he  shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  iboir&«- 
EccUnastea,  e.  2,  18  if  19  o. 

(8)  "  Entailed  on  the  human  race  as  a  curse,"  Ac.  -  And 
I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  oat  by  wiidoo  can- 
ceraing  all  things  that  are  done  under  keavni :  tbta  w* 
travail  hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  oso  to  be  twaui 
therewith."— £ec/eaiaaCes,  e.  1. 

(9)  "  The  folly  of  that  arrogance,"  dtc.  That  I  nwy  «< 
be  accused  of  plagiarism,  I  shall  refer  ihe  reader  u>  tbe 
woids  of  Racine,  which  inspired  this  idea,  thoogh  wn  «• 
actly  similar  to  it : 
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CHAPTER  II. 

(1)  "  The  tall  trees,"  &c.  **  There  are  still  in  the  vales 
of  Shirax  delightful  walks  shadowed  bj  oriental  planes, 
medlar  trees,  weeping  willows  and  poplars  of  extraordinary 
sixe."~3fa/te  Brun. 

(2)  "  Iran."  "  Iran  is  the  true  general  name  for  the  em- 
pire of  Persia." — Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiat.  Reaearches^  Duie.  5. 

(3)  "  Suristan"  means  '*  the  land  of  Roses,"  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  abundance  of  those  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  country  by  us  named  Syria. 

(4)  **  Sindhu,"  or  Sindistan,  the  oriental  name  for  Hin- 
doatan — vide  Sir  Wm.  Jones*  Discouraee.  The  Hindoo— 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
Make  Brun. 

(5)  "  Finest  looms  of  Khorassan."  "  The  finest  carpets 
in  Persia  are  made  in  Khoraasan." — Make  Brun. 

(6)  "  Which  shaded  the  entrance."  One  side  of  the 
room  is  frequently  left  open,  with  a  curtain  only  to  draw 
before  it ;  the  fresh  air  being  no  slight  luxury  in  the  sultry 
regions  of  the  East. 

(7)  'Cathay,*  or  Kitar — one  of  the  oriental  names  for  China. 

(8)  "  The  burning  waves  of  the  Caspian."  "  Not  far  from 
thence  is  *  the  field  of  fire,'  about  a  square  verst  in  extent, 
and  continually  emitting  an  inflammable  gas"— ilfo/te  Brun, 
**  ^lien  the  weather  is  hazy,  the  springs  of  Naptha  (on 
an  island  near  Bakow)  boil  up  the  higher,  and  the  Naptha 
often  takes  fire  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  runs  in  a 
flame  into  the  sea  to  a  distance  almost  incredible." — Han- 
way  on  the  Everlasting  Fire,  <fc. 

(9)  "Kishroer."  **The  largest  and  most  fertile  (of  the 
islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf)  is  Kisbmer." — MaUe  Brun. 
Kishmer  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  Persia,  just 
within  the  Straits  of  Ormus. 

(10)  "  Cashmere,"  or  Cachemire,  as  the  French  write  it, 
is  on  the  extreme  east  of  Persia ;  part  of  it  is  now  included 
in  Afghanistan. 

(U)  '*The  Ouebre,"  or  worshipper  of  fire,  is  the  last 
remnant  of  the  ancient  Magi.  They  still  believe  in  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  and  regard  the  sun  as  the  visible 
image  of  Orimazes,  or  God. 

(12)  **  Zerdusht."    The  oriental  name  for  Zoroaster. 

(13)  "  On  his  belt"  "  They  (the  Guebres)  lay  so  much 
stress  on  the  cusher  or  girdle,  as  not  to  dare  to  be  an  instant 
without  it." — Grose* s  Voyage. 

(14]  '*  Ormuzd."    The  Persian  name  for  Oromazer. 

(15)  "  Diabekr,"  a  city  in  Irak  Arabi,  on  the  Western  con- 
fines of  Persia. 

(16)  "The  banks  of  that  Father  of  Waters."  The  Indus 
bounds  Persia  on  the  East. 

(17)  *'Sinde."  Among  the  Asiatics  it  (the  Indus)  is 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sinde." — MaUe  Brun. 
Smde  signifies  stream  of  blue  waters. 

(18)  '*  Odalisque."  The  Sultan's  favorites  in  the  Haram 
mre  named  odalisques,  from  oda,  a  Turkish  word  signifying 
a  chamber.— Ftde  Costumes  of  Turkey. 

(19)  "Of  the  Zenana."  The  Zenana  is  the  sleeping 
room  of  the  female  inmates  of  the  Haram—  Vide  do. 

(20)  "  Saadi — Hafez — Ferdousi," — celebrated  Persian 
poets.  The  first  is  the  moralist  of  the  East — the  second 
is  the  Anacreon  of  Shiraz,  and  the  third  the  author  of  the 
Shah-Nameh — an  Epic  Poem. 

(21)  "Some  Upas  tree"— vuie  Byron.  ChUde  Harold^ 
Canto  iv. 

This  boundless  Upas — this  all  blasting  tree, 
'Whose  root  is  earth — whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew,  &c. 

(22)  "  We  are  mortal/'  dec.  "  Debemur  morti  nos  nos- 
traqus."— iforace. 


SALATHIEL ; 
OR,   THE  WANDERING  JEW. 

*  Jerusalem,  my  country,  upon  thee 
The  wrath  of  God  has  been  the  longest ; 

The  chains,  that  bound  thee  in  captivity. 
Of  all  on  earth,  have  been  the  strongest. 

On  all  thy  crimes,  I  think  and  weep, 

O  Zion !  In  my  restless  sleep. 

My  dreams  are  oft  disquieted 

With  visions  of  thy  mighty  dead.' 
Thus  spoke  Salathiel ;  *  centuries  have  swept, 

Yet  the  appointed  vengeance  hath  not  slept ; 

Through  every  land  it  follows  me. 

In  every  clime,  where'er  I  be. 

0  Israel,  blessed  arc  thy  dead — 

The  present  and  the  past  are  both  w  ith  me ; 
The  one  with  misery  deep  and  dread, 
The  other  burning  in  my  memory.' 

Thus  spoke  Salathiel ;  '  every  clime 
Hath  heard  roe,  Judah !  mourn  thy  crime, 

1  saw  thee  when  thy  days  were  spent. 
In  evil  to  the  innocent ; 

I  saw,  when  through  thy  streets  there  trod, 
The  Son  of  the  Almighty  God ; 
1  heard  the  shouts,  the  ruthless  cries 
Of  "  Crucify  Him,"  rend  tbe  skies. 
When  wearied  with  the  cross  be  bore, 

One  instant  there  he  stopped  to  rest — 
Of  all  my  moments  passed  before. 

Or  since,  that  is  the  most  unblest. 
The  vilest  reptile  of  the  sod, 
I  called  upon  the  living  God, 

With  haughty  mien  and  accents  load, 
To  pass  along  the  troubled  way, 
Nor  for  one  moment  to  delay 

The  anxious  and  impatient  crowd. 
"  I  go,"  the  Saviour  meekly  said, 

"  I  go,  to  mine  allotted  doom, 
To  slumber  with  the  quiet  dead — 

But  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I  come." 
He  passed  along  and  spake  no  more ; 
They  nailed  him  to  the  cross  he  bore ; 
Then  shouted  loud  the  multitude. 

And  with  their  impious  scoffs,  dende 
Him  who  had  borne  their  insults  rude ; 

And  taunting,  with  the  rest,  I  cried, 

"  O  Thou,  whose  voice  and  mighty  tread 
Disclosed  the  secrets  of  tbe  dead ; 
At  whose  command  the  winds  were  bushed, 

And  waves  were  stilled  upon  tbe  sea ; 
Thou,  whom  the  waters  saw,  and  blushed, 

In  Cana  of  old  Galilee  ; 
Now  save  thyself,  and  we  shall  see. 

If  thon  wilt  come  from  thy  high  place, 
Thou  art  Messiah,  that  should  be, 

The  Saviour  promised  to  our  race. 
Tbe  Heavens  above,  and  Hell  beneath, 

Have  been  obedient  to  thy  word ; 
And  all  upon  the  earth  who  breathe, 

Thine  empty  prophecies  have  heard. 
The  sick  were  healed,  the  dumb  have  spoken. 
The  Evil  Spirit's  spells  were  broken. 
The  lame  have  walked,  the  deaf  have  heard, 
The  dead  have  risen  at  thy  word ; 
But  now  thyself  thou  canst  not  save  ; 
Shall  Israel's  King  thus  find  his  grave  ? 

Come  dovtn  and  prove  thy  boast. 
And  from  thy  presence  will  we  flee  ; 

Call  now  the  Prophets  to  thy  side  :' 

He  answered  not,  but  sadly  cried : 
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** My  God,  bast  thou  fonsken  roe!" 

And  yielded  up  the  ghont. 
A  sudden  darkness  reiled  the  skies, 
That  bade  the  sheeted  dead  arise, 

And  stilled  each  heart  with  wonder; 
"While  earthquakes  shook  each  battlement 
Of  Zion^s  fated  towers,  and  rent 

The  Temple's  Teil  asunder. 
His  voice  was  ringing  in  my  ears. 
And  filled  my  soul  with  secret  fears. 
I  felt  a  cold  sweat,  damp  and  chill, 
A  deadly  heaviness  of  heart ; 
I  knew  fiom  life  I  could  not  part — 
But  1  was  unbelieving  still. 
Death  hath  a  terror  for  the  living, 
His  hand  is  sure  and  unforgiving ; 
But  all  the  horrors  of  the  grave, 
Can  never  equal  those  of  life  ; 
And  death  is  kindly  sent  to  save 

Our  spirits  from  consuming  strife. 
Those  who  beneath  their  years  are  bending, 
And  to  the  tomb  are  fast  descending, 
Have  yet  a  fear  to  meet  the  end. 
Which  I  would  welcome  as  a  friend, 
For  all  I  loved  on  earth  are  lost ; 
Pm  like  a  ship  by  tempests  tost 

Upon  the  wide  and  trackless  sea; 
I  curse  the  hour  that  gave  me  birth, 
On  this  inhospitable  earth, 

To  droop  and  wander  witheringly. 
Thou,  who  hast  seen  a  friend  depart 

To  join  the  silent  dead, 
And  felt  a  heaviness  of  heart, 

A  wish  to  die  instead ; 
Yet  even  thou,  canst  never  know 
The  endless,  but  consuming  woe ; 

The  wretchedness  that  movM  in  mc, 
When  first  I  sUx>d  the  tomb  before. 
And  saw  the  craving  earth  close  o*er 

The  form  of  her  who  loved  me. 
Dark  and  relentless  is  the  grave, 
That  hides  the  beautiful  and  brave-^ 
And  Death  hath  swept  away  the  few, 
That  ever  loved  the  wand'ring  Jew. 
Some  fell  beneath  disease  and  pain, 

And  some  before  the  conq'ror's  sword ; 
Some  bore  the  captor^s  heavy  chain, 
When  Titus  led  his  ruthless  horde 
Against  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 
O  Zion !  I  beheld  the  day, 

When  first  the  Roman  Legions  came ; 
When  marching  on  their  fearful  way. 

They  smote  thy  sons  with  sword  and  flame ; 
Thy  streets  were  wet  with  Judah*s  blood ; 
A  heap  of  ruins  showed  where  stood 
Thy  palaces,  and  every  dome 
Was  crushed  beneath  the  power  of  Rome. 
Jerusalem !  thy  cup  was  filled. 

Thy  measure  heaped  to  overflowing. 
With  p(\ison  that  thy  deeds  distilled. 

With  fruit,  whose  seeds  thou  hadst  been  sowing. 
The  impious  Gentile  proudly  trod, 
Where  Faith  had  knelt  before  her  God ; 
Where  once  the  sacred  censer  gleamed, 

The  base  Idolater  blasphemed ; 
And  the  proud  Temple  of  thy  Kings, 
Was  levelled  with  the  meanest  things. 
My  friends  and  brothers,  fare  ye  well. 
The  mourning  night>wind's  solemn  swell 
Sweeps  gently  o'er  your  lonely  heads; 
The  stars,  their  lamps  above  you,  twinkling, 


And  Heaven,  in  iu  kindness,  sprinkUng 

Its  dew-drops  on  ycnir  narrow  beds. 
Oh !  that  with  you,  I  yet  might  rest. 
The  Temple's  ashes  on  my  breast- 
Tombed  in  the  city  of  my  birth. 
No  more  to  wander  on  this  earth. 
My  form  is  bowed  with  many  years. 
My  cheeks  are  marked  by  countless  lean, 
0*er  me  have  ages  faded  sbw. 
Yet  every  day  hath  brought  its  woe. 
The  Past  and  Present,  I'm  still  amid. 
And  the  dark  Fntuxe  is  in  mercy  hid. 
Time  rolled  along  its  mighty  tide, 

And  swept  the  victors  down  its  stress ; 
I  heaiti  them  boasting  in  their  pride ; 

I  watched  their  glory's  parting  beam. 
Revenge  is  sweet ;  C*^*'  **»^  ^^  y<w«i 

Upon  revenge  the  Gods  may  feast,) 
And  joyful,  I  beheld  once  mors 

The  captive  Empress  of  the  Eart. 
When  firom  the  rude  and  baiii'rous  North, 
The  conq'ror  of  the  wilds  came  Iwth, 
And  poured  his  wrath  in  crimson  sbwwers 
Upon  the  seven-hilled  city's  towers; 
I  saw  his  Gothic  sundards  shine. 
Upon  the  lofty  Palatine  ; 
I  saw  his  ruthless  legions  ride, 
Across  the  Tiber's  yellow  tide. 
Rome !  Empress  of  the  World !  thy  reigs  w»  o'cr- 
Thine  Eagle  o'er  Judea  flew  no  more ; 
Thy  conq'ror  left  thee  nothing  that  was  thiae, 
Save  earth  and  sea,  whereon  thy  sun  nighl  iliWi 
And  Tiber  gently  laving  as  before. 
In  saddened  murmurs,  on  his  lonely  shoif. 
Years  upon  years  have  rolled  akmg, 
Whose  history  lives  alone  in  song, 

Or  wild  traditionary  tale. 

Unheeded  as  the  passing  gale. 

All  nations  in  the  earth's  embrace, 

In  turn  have  trampled  Israel's  race. 

When  the  stem  bigot  woke  to  life. 
And  roused  the  myriads  of  the  Wert— 

Judea  was  the  field  of  strife. 
Though  oft  subdued,  yet  unpossessed. 

On  Holy  Land  to  fight  and  die. 

Was  glory  to  their  chivalry ; 

For  Jodah's  land,  they  deemed  divine, 

Yet  oft  defiled  her  holy  shrine ; 

And  drained  the  blood  of  natioos  forth, 

To  mingle  in  her  sacred  earth. 

Could  He  who  made  the  sea  and  skies, 

Delight  in  such  a  sacrifice  ? 

O  Israel !  for  thine  ancient  crime, 

Thy  sons  are  scattered  o'er  each  clime ; 

And  in  the  city,  good  and  fair. 

Where  ent  thy  children  knelt  in  prayer; 

There  hath  the  Gentile  drawn  the  sword, 

Against  the  chosen  of  the  Lord ; 

There  the  dark  Moslem,  at  the  ctose  of  dsy, 

Turns  to  his  Prophet's  tomb  to  kneel  sad  p»y- 

But  yet  the  day  will  come,  when  Ibou 

Shalt  not  be  desolate  as  now ; 

When,  Zion.  1  once  more  shall  see, 

Thy  Temple  in  its  majesty ; 

All  fair  and  glorious  to  the  eye, 
As  when  iU  sacred  halls  were  trod 

By  him,  commissioned  from  on  hlsh, 
The  Son  of  the  Eternal  GoA' 
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INCIDENTS   ON  SHIP  AND  SHORE  IN 
THE  LIFE  OF  A  MIDSHIPMAN. 

[We  owe  an  apology  to  our  correspondent  for  having  »o 
long  delayed  the  publication  of  his  admirable  sketch.  It 
came  at  a  time  when  i»e  were  overwhelmed  with  manu- 
trripts — got  mislaid,  and  we  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  it  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  it  accidentally 
came  to  light.  The  scenes  and  adventures  of  the  young 
'  Reefer,'  are  true  to  life.  We  hope  that  one  who  has  be- 
ftti  ao  well,  will  not  be  discouraged  by  our  eqfparent  neglect. 
We  assure  him — and  ourresders  will  confirm  the  opinion — 
Uial  hia  '  ysms*  have  '  a  twist  and  a  smoothness,'  that  make 
tiwm  truly  delightful;  and,  with  an  Oliver  Twist  earnest- 
we  *  ask  for  more.'] — Ed.  Mtta. 


September  15M. 
had  returned 


The  United  States  Ship 


from  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and  was 
aoohored  off  Governors^  Island,  in  the  Bay  of 
New- York.  A  small  boat,  pulled  by  a  single  wa- 
terman, is  seen  to  leave  the  Battery,  and  steer 
Cowards  the  ship.  In  the  bow,  you  observe  an 
enormous  trunk  projecting  several  feet  beyond  the 
boat;  while  in  the  stern  sheets,  sits  a  youth  of 
aboot  sixteen,  with  brown  hair,  light  complexion, 
and  gray  eyes.  That  youth,  gentle  reader,  is  no 
other  than  the  writer  of  these  memoirs.  He  has 
jiwt  been  appointed  a  Midshipman,  and  is  now  in 
the  act  of  obeying  his  first  orders.  See !  he  has 
reached  the  ship,  and  ascends  the  side — awkwardly 
enoogh,  as  it  is  the  first  ship  he  has  ever  been  on 
board  of.  He  has  on,  his  undress  uniform  coat;  and, 
aa  he  is  known  by  this,  to  be  a  Midshipman,  a  bro- 
ther-Midshipman receives  him  at  the  gangway. — 
A  few  words  pass  between  them,  and  the  new 
eomer  is  conducted  to  a  large  fat  man,  with  a  rubi- 
cund face.  The  fat  man  is  the  first  Lieutenant; 
and  aa  the  Captain  is  not  on  board,  he  is  the  com- 
manding officer.  The  new  Midshipman  now  pre- 
■enta  hia  order  for  duty  to  the  first  Lieutenant,  who, 
haying  read  it,  thereby  finds  out  the  name  of  the 
atranger,  and  introduces  him  to  one  or  two  of  the 
Lieatenants  standing  near,  and  then  directs  the 
Midshipman  who  had  received  him  at  the  gang- 
way, to  take  him  "  below"  and  introduce  him  to 
hia  messmates.  This  done,  the  younker  is  con- 
aidered  as  domesticated,  and  is  permitted  to  wan- 
der about  the  ship  alone,  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
and  pick  up  an  idea  or  two  by  way  of  commencing 
hia  nautical  education. 

I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  utter  amaze- 
ment, with  which  I  regarded  every  thing  that  met 
my  view,  for  the  first  few  days  afler  my  arrival. 
Nor  ia  this  to  be  wondered  at;  so  entirely  different 
are  all  the  ways  of  life  on  board  a  ship,  and  espe- 
cially on  board  a  ship-of-war,  from  any  conceivable 
mode  of  life  on  shore.  The  ship  in  herself  is  a 
perfect  roaxe — a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  The 
beings  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  are  no  less  so ; 
and  the  military  role  and  discipline  complete  the 
illoaion.    And  then  the  language  of  the  sea  is  a 


language  by  itself.  I  recollect  that  this  last  was 
my  greatest  difficulty.  I  had  hopes  of  becoming 
familiarized  with  the  objects  around  me,  and  I  fan- 
cied that  by  diligent  attention,  I  might  learn  how 
to  mancenvre  the  guns,  and  even  learn  the  use  of 
some  of  the  ropes,  although  the  cordage,  en  masse^ 
appeared  to  mo  like  an  intricate  spider*s  web — but 
how  could  I  ever  learn  the  hard  and  uncouth  names, 
which,  at  every  turn,  were  sounding  in  my  ears? 

To  add  to  my  confusion,  I  recollect  that  all  the 
boats  of  the  ship  were  named  af>er  some  unheard  of 
animal  or  other.  The  stern  boat  for  instance,  was 
called  the  Sphynx.  Now  I  had  never  been  told 
that  there  was  a  boat  named  the  Sphynx ;  and  when 
I  was  on  watch  one  day,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
deck,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  made  me  tremble,  or- 
dered me  to  "  call  away  the  Sphynx.**  Here  was 
a  poser.  What  the  Sphynx  was,  was  beyond  my 
comprehension.  It  is  true,  I  had  some  faint  recol- 
lection of  having  read  in  my  schoolbooks,  of  a 
fabulous  animal  of  that  name,  with  the  head  of  a 
man,  and  body  of  a  horse;  but  what  it  could  mean, 
when  opplied  to  the  economy  of  a  man-of-war,  was 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

Whilst  these  thoughts  were  running  through  my 
mind,  the  Lieutenant,  seeing  that  I  did  not  move, 
thundered  forth  his  order  again  in  such  startling 
tones,  that  I,  unconscious  of  where  I  was,  sprang 
at  least  a  foot  from  the  deck.  I  must  have  cut  a 
ludicrous  figure  enough,  for  I  saw  the  Lieutenant 
turn  aside  to  hide  a  smile,  as  I  answered  '*aye  aye, 
sir,*'  (I  soon  learnt  this  much  of  the  dialect,)  and 
started  to  obey  the  order.  When  I  reached  the 
waist,  I  hesitated  a  moment  whether  I  should  go 
back  to  the  quarter-deck  and  inquire  the  meaning 
of  the  order,  not  one  word  of  which  I  had  under- 
stood ;  or  whether  I  should  throw  myself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  Boatswain*s  mate,  to  whom  I  was  di- 
rected to  convey  it.  As  I  was  anxious  not  to  ap- 
pear ignorant  in  the  eyes  of  my  superior,  I  deter- 
mined in  favor  of  the  latter.  So,  calling  the  Boats- 
wain's mate  to  me,  I  said  to  him  in  an  under- 
tone, '*  my  good  man,  is  there  a  rope  in  the  ship 
called  the  Sphynx  t"  "  The  Spynx,  sir  1"— Sailors 
never  get  names  right,  especially  u*  they  are  hard 
ones ; — "  Lord  bless  your  soul,  no  sir ;  I  reckon  yon 
mean  the  boat,  sir."  "Ah !"  said  I,  (the  idea  stri- 
king me  at  once,)  "is  there  a  boat  called  the 
Sphynx  1"  "  Yes  sir;  that's  the  name  of  the  stem 
boat,  what  Jim  Guest  is  coxswain  of.*'  "Well 
then,"  said  I,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  *  call  away 
the  Sphynx  V  "  "  Call  away  the  Spynx,  sir  1  why 
it  means — why  it  means,  sir,  to  call  her  away— 
that  is,  sir,  (seeing  that  I  did  not  comprehend  him,) 
to  have  her  manned."  "  Oh  well,"  said  I,  "  have 
her  manned  then ;"  and  I  turned  away  very  much 
relieved  at  the  successful  delivery  of  this  my  first 
order.  The  boat  had  been  manned,  and  was  lying 
at  the  gangway  in  readiness  for  service ;  I  won- 
dered why  the  Lieutenant  did  not  use  her,  as  he 
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wilked  in  and  were  seated.  I  never  saw  men 
appear  to  enjoy  sopper  more  than  they  did.  Each 
of  them  drank  three  or  four  large  cups  of  cof- 
fee, and  swallowed  down  roll  afler  roll,  until  I 
tliought  they  would  founder.  When  they  had 
taken  the  sharp  edge  off  their  appetites,  they  re- 
laxed their  eagerness  a  little,  and  renewed  the 
eooTersation.  They  spun  long  yarns  of  their  ser- 
▼ice,  and  talked  in  so  loud  a  tone  of  voice  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  every  one  at  table.  They 
spoke  incessantly  of  themselves  and  their  exploits; 
and  they  really  appeared  so  heroic  in  my  eyes,  that 
I  moat  have  stared  with  stupid  wonder  at  their  re- 
eitals.  I  now  recollect,  although  I  did  not  so  view  it 
at  the  time,  that  every  now  and  then  they  would 
glaiiee  a  look  of  intelligence  at  each  other,with  a  self- 
giatnlatory  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  what  a  pre- 
eioas  gull  we  have  got  hold  of  this  time.  We  sat 
ofitil  the  table  was  deserted  by  every  one  else,  and 
then  rose  to  adjourn  to  the  bar-room ;  there  to  re- 
new the  smoking  and  drinking. 

The  hoar  of  the  play  having  arrived,  my  com- 
panions proposed  going  to  the  theatre.  As  1  was 
a  little  elated  with  what  I  had  drank,  although  I 
barely  tasted,  whereas  they  had  drank  long  and 
deep,  T  was  delighted  at  the  proposal,  and  forth  we 


Upon  reaching  the  street  (Broadway)  I  was  daz- 
sled  by  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle.  The  stilish 
looking  shops  with  their  large  plate  glass  windows, 
bnUiantly  lighted  up  with  fantastic  gas  lights ;  the 
sidewalks  crowded  with  people,  passing  to  and  fro 
with  elastic  steps  and  merry  countenances;  the 
hnm  of  human  voices,  and  the  rattling  of  carriages 
together,  made  up  a  scene  of  passing  beauty  to  an 
(ffdinary  observer,  much  more  so  to  a  raw  youth 
from  a  country  town.  I  seemed  scarcely  to  touch 
the  pavement ;  I  was  buoyed  up  from  the  earth  by 
an  indescribable  sensation;  I  felt  more  like  one 
might  be  supposed  to  feel,  who  is  just  going  to 
wing  his  flight,  on  the  pinions  of  an  eagle,  to  the 
realms  of  ether.  The  lights  were  multiplied  be- 
yond number  in  my  sight,  and  seemed  to  dance 
merrily  before  me.  Where  there  was  but  one  car- 
riage, I  saw  two ;  and  my  companions,  from  being 
heroes,  had  become  demigods  in  my  excited  ima- 
gination.    In  short,  I  was  pretty  well  corned. 

We  bent  our  course  towards  the  Park,  then  the 
lion  of  the  day.  As  we  approached,  the  crowd 
thickened ;  carriages  were  continually  arriving  and 
departing,  and  all  the  world  seemed  bound  on  the 
same  errand  with  ourselves.  We  elbowed  our  way 
along  until  we  arrived  at  the  box-office  of  the  thea- 
tre— JQSt  then,  I  lost  sight  of  my  companions,  so  it 
doTolved  upon  me  to  pay  for  the  tickets,  which  I 
had  no  sooner  got  possession  of,  than  up  came  my 
toet  companions,  in  great  haste,  as  though  they 
irere  eager  to  secure  tickets  themselves.  Seeing, 
liowerer,  that  I  held  three  in  my  hand,  they  both 
exclaimed — ^''Ah!  I  see  you  have  saved  us  the 


trouble  of  a  squeeze  at  that  filthy  box-office ;  one 
does  not  mind  the  price  of  a  ticket  you  know,  but 
it  is  such  a  bore  to  have  such  a  crowd  of  filthy  fel- 
lows around  one." 

Madame  de  Vestris  had  then  recently  arrived  in 
New- York,  and  was  delighting  the  beau  monde, 
with  her  powers  of  muscle,  and  light  and  graceful 
motion.  She  was  indeed  a  famous  darueuse.  As 
1  had  never  before  been  in  a  theatre,  I  was  in  ec- 
stasies with  every  thing  I  saw.  The  gaily  painted 
scenes — ^the  orchestra — the  lights — the  boxes,  with 
their  smiling  faces — and  the  crowded  pit,  produced 
a  tout  ensemble^  perfectly  indescribable.  I  fancied 
that  I  had  got  into  some  new  realm — every  thing 
around  me  looked  so  much  like  enchantment.  Bnt 
when  Madame  Vestris  came  out,  and  performed 
one  or  two  of  her  wonderful  gyrations,  throwing 
her  ankles  out  at  right  angles  with  her  body,  etc., 
I  felt  quite  shocked  at  the  sight;  my  face  was 
crimsoned  with  my  young  blood,  and  I  instinctively 
looked  round  upon  the  dress  circles,  to  tee  if  the 
ladies  had  not  all  been  insulted  by  the  immodest 
display.  I  fully  expected  to  find  them  blushing 
up  to  the  eyes,  and  hiding  their  heads  in  their 
pocket  handkerchiefs.  But  no !  there  they  sat 
gazing  with  all  their  might  upon  the  little  silk  pet- 
ticoat, and  finely  turned  ankles  of  Madame  Vestris. 
And  what  made  it  still  worse  was,  that  in  some  of 
the  boxes  there  were  young  gentlemen  and  yoong 
ladies,  sitting  side  by  side,  gazing  with  evident  de- 
light at  the  same  spectacle,  and  enjoying  the  scene 
as  though  it  were  in  perfect  accordance  with 
their  notions  of  decency.  I  am  convinced  from 
what  I  then  felt,  that  no  modest  woman  ever 
looked  upon  such  a  spectacle,  for  the  first  time, 
without  feeling  the  majesty  of  virtue  insulted,  and 
the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  the  sex  outraged.  But 
such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  the  city-bred  lady, 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  such  sights  from  her 
childhood  up,  ceases  to  regard  them  as  unfitting 
the  modesty  of  her  sex;  and  sits,  and  gazes 
in  public,  as  though  she  were  enjoying  but  an  in- 
nocent pastime — the  rouge  of  shame  being  a  stran- 
ger to  her  cheeks.  Why  is  it  that  indelicate  lan- 
guage is  insulting  to  the  ear  of  a  lady,  if  it  be  not 
that  it  calls  forth  to  the  mind  indelicate  images  ? 
And  can  there  be  a  more  indelicate  image  pre- 
sented to  the  mind^s  eye,  than  that  which  one  of 
these  dancers  presents  to  the  material  eye  ?  A 
gentleman  would  mortally  offend  a  lady,  if  he  were 
to  describe  to  her,  in  words  suitable  to  present  the 
picture,  the  appearance  and  motions  of  Madame 
Vestris,  or  Madame  Celeste ;  and  yet,  when  he 
presents  the  picture  itself,  animated  with  fiesh  and 
blood,  he  gives  no  offence  whatever ! 

When  the  dancing  was  over,  the  Receiving- 
Ship  Midshipmen  said  that  wo  had  seen  all  that 
was  worth  seeing — the  play  being  nothing  in  their 
estimation — ^and  proposed  that  we  should  ramble 
about  the  theatre,  on  a  tour  of  observation.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  after  going  int9  the  uloon  (grog^akop) 
to  ^  freshen  the  nip' — as  they  professionally  called 
taking  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water — they  led  me  into 
the  upper  tier  of  boxes.  Here  I  saw  a  great  many 
finely  dressed  ladies — much  more  finely  dressed 
than  any  1  had  seen  in  the  other  boxes;  I  con- 
cluded therefore  that  this  must  be  the  most  fash- 
ionable tier ;  that  is,  was  the  wealthiest,  I  had  not 
a  doubt,  from  the  display  of  jewelry,  feathers, 
laces,  etc.  The  ladies  too,  I  thought,  were  pret- 
tier than  those  below — their  complexions  were  de- 
cidedly finer.  Indeed  I  thought  the  Uending  of 
the  lily  and  rose  quite  as  perfect  as  any  1  had  ever 
seen  in  my  native  village.  Then  there  was  an  air 
of  freedom  and  ease  in  their  nunners,  which  cap- 
tivated my  young  imagination.  Without  waiting 
for  any  introduction,  two  or  three  of  them  collected 
round,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  me.  So 
much  was  I  charmed  for  a  little  while,  that  I 
thought  myself  exceedingly  fortunate,  in  being  the 
chosen  companion  of  two  such  clever  gentlemen  as 
my  new  acquaintances,  who  had  the  entre  of  such 
good  society.  I  had  not  been  long  in  this  para- 
dise however,  when,  in  casting  a  glance  toward 
the  shabby  genteel  gentlemen  in  black,  I  detected 
one  of  them  very  deliberately  passing  his  arm 
round  the  slender  waist  of  one  of  these  fair  damsels, 
and  resting  it  there  as  if  the  waist  belonged  to 
him.  This  seemed  very  strange,  but  then  he 
might  he  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  young 
lady — if  so,  although  the  place  was  rather  public, 
yet  it  might  be  the  fashum  in  New- York,  for  en- 
gaged people  to  hug  at  the  theatre.  Presently  I 
saw  several  other  gentlemen  do  the  same  thing ; 
and  I  thought  there  must  be  a  good  many  of  them 
engaged.  But  what  made  me  think  stranger  stUl 
of  the  company  I  had  got  into,  was  a  pretty  little 
oath,  let  slip  by  a  pair  of  pretty  little  lips  close  by 
me.  By  this  time,  I  had  become  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  ladies  near  me,  and  had  already 
lost  my  heart  with  one  of  them.  My  lady-love 
nothing  loth,  presently  put  her  arm  around  my 
neck,  and,  drawing  me  towards  her,  whispered  in 
my  car,  "You  shall  go  home  with  me/^  I  re- 
plied that  I  felt  very  much  honored  by  her  invita- 
tion, but  that  I  could  not  possibly  go  then ;  but 
that  the  very  next  time  I  came  on  shoce,  I  would 
certainly  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling  to 
see  her.  When  1  had  finished  this  speech,  she 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  said, "  Well,  I  vow, 
if  thataint  rad  fine ;  but  what's  the  reason  you  wont 
go  home  with  me— you  aint  afeard  of  my  fancy  man, 
are  you  t"  I  had  not  the  slightest  oonception  what  she 
could  mean  by  her  "  fancy  man,''  and  again  excused 
myself  in  a  handsome  speech.  She  laughed  louder 
than  ever  at  my  ignorance,  and,  when  she  had  done, 
said,  "  Well,  young  ofiicer,  (I  still  had  my  unfortu- 
nate buttons  on,)  TU  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  if 
you  wont  go  home  with  me,  you  can  take  me  dowa 
to  the  punch-room,  and  give  me  a  glass  of  gin  and 


water.*'  I  conld  not  refuse  compliuoe  with  thu 
reqnest,  although  I  thought  it  very  Strugs ;  fint, 
that  a  lady  should  ask  me  for  something  to  driik; 
and  secondly,  that  she  should  drink  gin  snd  vater; 
but,  offering  her  my  arm,  I  conducted  her  to  tke 
designated  pnnch-room,  and  called  for  her  (tvuiid 
beverage.  When  she  had  turned  off  a  good  Moot 
horn  of  gin. and  water,  and  filled  her  hiodkerebief 
with  cakes  and  candies,  she  replaced  her  am  is 
mine,  and  we  walked  back  to  the  thiid  tier.  Ab  I 
passed  out  of  the  punch-room,  I  saw  seTsnl  ftont 
fellows,  with  big  whiskers,  vrink  at  each  otUi,aBd 
heard  one  of  them  say,  **  That  Sal's  a  keen  weaeh, 
she's  got  a  younker  in  tow  to-night ;  I  gsess  tkere 
wont  be  much  of  his  month's  pay  left  by  moniag." 
On  our  way  up,  I  asked  Sal  why  she  did  ast  go 
into  one  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes,  as  the  oooU 
see  the  play  better  from  them  %  "■  Ob,"  sajs  iIm, 
"  because  they  don't  belong  to  us ;  the  thiid  tier  is 
the  place  for  us  ladies  of  pleasure."  **Aod  do  yoa 
really  enjoy  more  pleasure  nptheie,"  said  I,"tliiB 
if  yon  were  lower  down!"  At  this  abe  langlied 
and  said,  '*  Well,  I  guess  there's  not  nodi  difo- 


enoe." 

The  play  being  now  over,  there  was  a  gaaenl 
rising  and  adjusting  of  shawls  and  doaka,  uaoag 
the  women ;  some  went  away  with  mes,  and  Nee 
without  them.  I  wondered  where  the  fatksn  lod 
brothers  of  those  who  had  no  beasx  with  tiicai 
were ;  and  thought  them  very  impolite  ia  sot  bong 
there  to  attend  their  daughters  and  aiifteza  tee. 
Alas!  where  were  the  fathers  and  brotheraof  tkeai 
deluded  women  1 — heartbroken ! 

The  two  shabby  genteel  geatleasB  ia  Uacki 
coming  up,  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  thoatie  ?  1  toM 
them  thai  I  was  delighted  with  much  that  I  hid  aeea, 
but  that  I  thought  there  were  some  nij^ty  qoeer 
people  in  New- York.  When  we  got  agaia  iato 
the  street,  they  complained  of  being  bongvyt  u' 
said  that  as  I  had  paid  for  their  theatre  tickets, 
they  would  treat  me  to  an  elegant  oyster  wpfier. 
'  Now,'  said  they,  *  we  will  leave  it  eotiidy  toyoai 
taste ;  so,  when  we  go  into  the  reataorast,  do  yoa 
go  up  to  the  bar-keeper,  and  order  jnst  vhii  joa 
think  pro{ier.'  I  thought  this  very  kind  intken; 
and  as  they  had  appealed  to  my  taste  is  the  mi- 
ter, I  was  determined  to  show  them  that  I  ko^ 
how  to  do  the  thing  genteelly— so  I  ordered  oywn 
cooked  in  every  variety  of  style,  with  abaadaace 
of  "  trimmings,"  and  plenty  of  wine— to  «hich,  * 
the  suggestion  of  my  companions,  I.  ordered  wt 
whiskey  punch.  When  our  supper  waa  P"!*^ 
we  sat  down  in  great  glee ;  the  shabby  i^^ 
gentlemen  in  black,  rubbing  their  hands,  and  mai^' 
ing  their  lips,  in  ecstasy  at  sight  of  the  delieioM 
banquet.  We  ate  and  smoked,  and  diask,  uA 
smoked  and  drank  again;  the  gentieoeB  vieiag 
with  each  other  who  should  pledge  m  oftcaer. « 
full  glasses  of  wine.  We  sU  became  excited. 
Tbey  sung  excellent  songs:  they  had  hoik  fine  a«- 
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lieal  voices.  Their  sooge  were  patriotic,  descri- 
bing the  naTsl  battles  of  the  last  war.  As  I  lay 
Inek  in  ray  chair  and  listened  to  their  fine  rich 
Muias,  the  smoke  of  my  Havana  curling  upward 
iround  the  end  of  my  nose,  I  felt  an  indescrihable 
Musaiion  of  pride  and  happiness — pride  at  the  re- 
cital of  the  brilliant  exploits  of  oar  gallant  little 
Etfavy,  and  happiness  in  the  acquaintance  of  two 
nch  accomplished  friends.  The  wine  beginning 
!•  operate,  I  became  uproarious ;  I  cheered  and 
■ncored  their  songs ;  filled  up  bumpers,  and  drank 
them  off  to  their  health;  e?ery  now  and  then, 
■hiveriDg  a  wine-glass  to  pieces  against  the  table. 
I  gvew  aick  after  awhile ;  and  then  my  head  be- 
diuy;  and  then  the  decanters  and  bottles 
led  to  be  chasing  each  other  round  the  table ;  I 
began  to  hiccough,  and  tried  to  catch  the  decan- 
teis  to  prevent  them  from  beating  the  tumblers  in 
the  race.  In  this  attempt,  I  knocked  a  couple  of 
them  off  the  table,  and  broke  them  to  pieces,  and 
■hortly  after  tumbled  off  my  seat,  a  senseless 
dninkard.  I  have  no  further  recollection  of  the 
aeeoes  of  this  night. 

The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  found  my- 
■elf  in  my  own  room  at  my  hotel — it  was  late ;  the 
■IB  had  climbed  high  in  the  heavens,  and  was  dart- 
ing his  rays  into  the  room^-oh !  how  I  wished  to 
ahnt  them  oat,  and  with  them  to  shut  out  the  re- 
eolleetions  of  the  past  night ;  but  memory  would 
perform  her  office  despite  my  efforts ;  she  recalled, 
item  by  item,  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  de- 
bench  in  which  I  had  participated.  My  poor  head 
aehed  as  if  it  would  burst ;  my  lips  were  parched  ; 
mj  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth :  and  my 
pulae  beat  as  if  I  had  a  fever.  After  I  had  col- 
leeted  my  scattered  thoughts  a  little,  I  called  the 
wmiter,  and  inquired  how  I  came  home  last  night, 
and  who  came  with  me,  as  I  had  not  the  slightest 
neeoUectioo  on  the  subject.  He  seemed  at  first 
loth  to  tell  me ;  but  presently,  put  on  a  broad  grin 
and  eaid,  "  Why,  sir,  you  see,  you  was  a  little  in- 
toxicated last  night  as  regards  liquor ;  and  them 
there  gentlemen  what  took  tea  with  you,  brought 
jon  home  and  put  you  to  bed,  and  then  turned  into 
jonr  bed  alongside  of  you  themselves.  They  went 
away  early  this  morning,  sir."  I  despatched  the 
waiter  to  procure  me  some  breakfast — the  regular 
breakfast  of  the  hotel  being  long  since  over — but 
belbre  he  could  execute  my  errand,  he  returned 
again,  and,  tapping  gently  at  ray  door,  inforraed 
me  that  he  had  brought  up  9l  gentlemen  who  wished 
to  see  me.  Fearing  that  this  might  be  another 
**  gentleman  in  black,'^  a  cold  shiver  ran  through 
mj  firame,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  refusing  him 
admission ;  but  upon  second  thought,  1  called  out 
to  him  to  enter.  The  door  opened  and  a  dapper 
looking  little  roan  with  a  curly  head  entered,  with 
A  amirk  on  his  countenance ;  pulling  out  a  paper 
and  handing  it  to  ree,  he  said,  he  believed  he  had  a 
ill  txifle  of  a  bill  against  me.    I  unfolded  the 


paper  with  an  unsteady  hand — the  result  of  the  last 
night^s  dissipation — and  to  my  surprise  read  the 
following:  '*Mr.  Seymour,  to  the  Eagle  Coffee- 
House,  Dr.  To  oyster  supper  for  three,^-oy store 
raw,  fried,  stewed  and  roasted  in  the  shell.  Trim- 
mings for  do.  To  three  bottles  of  pale  sherry ;  to 
six  whiskey  punches,  cigars,  &c.  To  three  wine- 
glasses broken ;  to  two  decanters  do." — the  whole 
amounting  to  a  pretty  round  sum.  The  bearer  of 
this  precious  document,  said  it  was  his  intention  to 
have  presented  it  the  over  night,  but  that  as  I  was 
a  little  sickish  or  so,  he  thought  he  would  not  trou- 
ble me  until  this  morning.  I  was  so  amaxed  at 
the  sight  of  this  paper,  that  I  read  it  over  two  oi 
three  times  before  I  could  convince  myself  it  was 
intended  for  me.  When  at  length  I  found  my 
name  too  plainly  written  on  it,  to  suppose  a  mis- 
take, I  told  the  obsequious  little  runner  of  the 
'*  Eagle  Coffee-House,"  "  that  there  certainly  miut 
be  some  mistake  in  the  matter — that  the  two  gen- 
tlemen who  were  with  me  had  given  the  supper, 
and  that  the  bill  must  be  sent  into  them."  "  Sent 
into  them,  sir!  why  we  wouldnH  trust  either  of 
them  for  a  dozen  of  raw  at  the  Eagle.  Oh  no  sir, 
there's  no  mistake  about  it ;  you  recollect  you  or* 
dered  the  supper  yourself,  sir,  and  so  we  must  look 
to  you."  This  was  indeed  true :  I  had  ordered  the 
supper ;  and  so  finding  that  there  was  but  one  way 
to  escape  from  the  dilemma,  I  pulled  out  the  mo- 
ney and  paid  the  bill.  From  feeling  remorse  at 
my  recent  lapse  from  propriety,  I  now  became 
vexed  with  myself  for  being  so  blind  as  to  be  gulled 
as  I  had  been,  by  the  contemptible  fellows  who 
had  sought  my  acquaintance  under  the  pretext  of 
being  brother  officers.  Now  that  their  deception 
was  exposed,  I  wondered  I  had  not  seen  through 
it  at  first,  and  called  myself  all  the  ignoramuses,  I 
could  think  of,  by  way  of  revenge. 

Having  given  vent  to  my  spleen,  and  soddenly 
recollecting  that  I  had  been  ordered  to  return  on 
board  my  ship  that  evening,  I  jumped  out  of  bed, 
dressed  myself  hastily,  expunging  sundry  equivocal 
stains  from  the  back  of  my  coat  and  the  knees  of 
my  pantaloons,  and  descended  to  the  bar-room. 
Being  anxious  to  find  out  something  more  con- 
cerning my  quondam  friends,  I  asked  the  bar- 
keeper if  he  had  seen  a  couple  of  gentlemen  with 
me  the  previous  evening  ?  **  Oh  yes  sir,  they  sup 
here  pretty  often  with  some  young  friend  or  other." 
**  Do  you  know  who  they  arel"  *^They  are  a 
couple  of  'loafers'  about  town."  "What  is  a 
loafer  !"  said  I,  not  understanding  the  meaning  of 
the  term.  "  Oh,  that's  a  way  we  have  of  desig- 
nating those  idle  young  gentlemen,  who  are  no 
better  than  they  should  be — ^who  are  always  to  be 
seen  lounging  about  hotels,  theatres  and  other  pub- 
lic places, — and  who  generally  manage  to  live  on 
the  town,  without  having  any  occupation  or  means 
of  their  own."  "  Humph !  Don't  they  belong  to 
the  Navy  V    "  No  indeed,  sir ;  I  question  whether 
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Lieatenant.  "  No  one  at  all,  air.^'  "Are  you  not 
afraid  to  go  alone,  the  Bailors  and  women  wont 
miod  a  boy  of  your  size,  and  they'll  giTO  yon  a 
thrashing  V  I  should  not  have  minded  this  speech 
80  much,  if  he  had  not  said  "the  women."  I 
thought  he  underrated  my  dignity,  as  well  as  di- 
mensions, when  he  said,  the  women  would  thrash 
me.  "  I  am  going  armed,  sir,  (I  had  my  little  dirk 
in  my  bosom,)  they  wont  know  me  to  be  an  officer, 
as  they  shall  not  see  my  uniform."  "  Very  good, 
Mr.  Seymour,  you  can  go,  but  be  sure  you  donH 
let  the  women  thrash  you ;"  and  as  he  said  this,  he 
laughed,  as  if  at  the  Tory  idea  of  my  going  in  quest 
of  an  able-bodied  deserter — backed,  as  he  seemed 
to  think  he  would  be,  by  the  formidable  "  women" 
he  spoke  of. 

My  messmates,  some  of  whom  were  old  hands 
at  the  bellows,  let  me  into  all  the  secrets  of  sailor 
hunting,  and  advised  me  to  go  either  to  the  "  Five 
Points,"  a  notorious  sink  of  iniquity,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  or  to  Walnut-Street. 

Accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock,  I  landed  at  the 
foot  of  the  latter  street,  and  proceeded  on  my  er- 
land.    The  houses  on  either  side  were  small  two 
story  wooden  and  brick  buildings  intermixed ;  most 
of  them  were  occupied  as  grog  shops,  and  sailor 
boarding  houses, — ^haunts  of  yice,  kept  by  men  of 
the  most  profligate  character,  who  made  it  their 
regular  business  to  decoy  sailors  into  their  clutches, 
whence  they  were  sure  never  to  escape,  until  the 
last  dollar  of  their  hard  earnings  had  been  filched 
from  them.     If  Jack's  money  lasted  him  a  week, 
he  was  fortunate ;  thus  verifying  the  proverb,  that 
'^  a  sailor  earns  his  money  like  a  horse,  and  spends 
it  like  an  ass."    The  summary  process  of  "  bleed- 
ing'' him,  as  it  is  called,  was  to  make  him  drunk, 
and  introduce  him  to  some  abandoned  creature, 
trusting  the  rest  to  her  sagacity.   One  night,  some- 
times, sufllced  to  ease  Jack's  pockets  of  their  sur- 
plus change;  but  if  he  proved  more  wary  than  sai- 
lors are  wont  to  be,  it  was  gotten  from  him  accord- 
ing to  the  practices  of  the  sisterhood,  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  by  fives  and  tens.     When  his 
money  was  all  gone,  and  his  clothes  pawned,  and 
neither  the  landlord  nor  his  fair  confederate  hoped 
to  profit  farther  by  their  prize,  he  was  turned  adrift 
in  the  streets,  suffering  perhaps  under  the  horrors 
of  mania  a  potu ;  or  he  was  taken  to  the  nearest 
rendezvous,  and  shipped  for  some  vessel,  the  land- 
lord pocketing  the  advance,  and  delivering  him 
over,  like  a  felon,  to  his  ship.   Jack  was  then  ready 
for  another  cruise.    A  better  order  of  things  than 
I  have  here  described,  has  been  introduced  into 
some  of  our  cities,  to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit 
of  the  sailor,  and  improvement  of  the  morals  and 
good  order  of  society.    Through  the  exertions  of 
humane  individuals,  temperance  boarding  houses 
have  been  established,  and  sailors  induced  to  resort 
to  them ;  and  it  has  been  found,  that  when  once 
they  have  spent  any  time  in  one  of  these  neat. 


well-regulated  establishments,  they  have  rarely  re- 
turned to  houses  conducted  upon  the  old  system. 
Savings  institutions  have  been  multiplied,  and  they 
have  been  taught  to  deposit  in  them,  at  the  end  of 
every  cruise  or  voyage,  a  large  portion  of  their 
pay.  The  result  is,  that  the  sailor  is  becMmng 
quite  a  different  man — having  learnt  to  respect 
himself,  others  are  beginning  to  respect  him ;  and 
he  is  even  now,  no  longer  a  byword  and  a  jest. 

But  there  was  no  temperance  house  in  Walnut- 
Street  when  Jim  Guest  ran  away  from  the  Sphynx. 
Every  thing  was  conducted  there  after  the  old 
fiishion.     On  the  night  in  question,  the  groggeries 
and  brandy  houses  were  lighted  up,  the  floors 
sanded  over,  and  the  violin  and  tambourine  were 
making  merry  music  in  all  directions.     From  one 
end  of  the  street  to  the  other,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  to  the  fun.    The  peculiar  double-shuflle, 
which  belongs  only  to  Jack,  might  have  been  heard 
issuing  from  a  dozen  place  at  once.    Every  now 
and  then,  as  a  door  would  open,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  merry  group  inside;  the  fiddler  would  be 
sawing  away  for  life  and  death,  and  two  or  three 
couple  in  the  floor — ^men  and  women — dancing  fore 
and  afters.   Jack,  as  he  hoved  from  one  end  of  the 
dance  to  the  other,  giving  an  extra  shufile ;  or, 
leaping  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor  in  very  ex* 
cess  of  joy,  and  shouting,  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
Sal,  or  Bet,  or  Poll — as  I  heard  the  women  now 
and  then  called— seemed  to  be  dancing  too,  with 
might  and  main — ^putting  down  the  same  shuffle, 
only  a  little  modified  to  suit  their  ear.    Most  of 
their  faces  were  bloated;  their  cheeks  red,  not 
from  paint,  but  dissipation ;  and  their  eyes  swollen 
and  blood-shot.    Once  in  a  while,  the  dance  would 
be  suspended,  and  all  hands  would  go  up  to  the 
bar,  (there  being  a  bar-room  in  each  house,)  and 
^'  liquor ;"  the  men  drinking  brandy,  and  the  women 
gin.    When  the  fiddler  did  not  happen  to  play  up 
quite  merrily  enough,  some  one  of  the  sailors 
would  quicken  the  motion  of  his  elbow,  with  a 
"  come  my  old  cock,  none  of  your  psalm  tunes 
here  if  you  please;  give  us  *  Cherry  eye,'  or 
'Merrily  danced  the  Quaker.'     Blow  me,  if  I 
don't  believe  you're  a  going  to  sleep  over  your  cat- 
gut."   Sometimes  a  little  jealousy  would  inter- 
vene, and  then  there  would  be  a  quarrel,  perhaps  a 
knock  down  and  a  fight,  ending  in  a  general  row, 
and  a  breaking  up  of  the  carousal.   Sometimes  the 
women  would  get  jealous,  and  then  there  would  be 
pulling  of  hair,  scratching  and  biting,  interlarded 
with  specimens  of  the  choicest  billingsgate. — 
In  other  houses,  the  parties  having  become  tired 
out  by  the  dance,  and  Jack  being  sentimentally 
drunk,  quite  a  different  scene  would  be  exhibited. 
They  would  be  paired  off)  each  lady  sitting  in  a 
gentleman's  lap— some  would  be  singing  a  song, 
every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  hiccough; 
others  crjring  a  drunken  cry;  and  others  again 
spinning  yams.    Here  and  there,  one  who  had 
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drank  more  freely  than  the  rest,  would  be  spraw- 
ling upon  the  floor,  as  limber  and  almost  as  lifeless 
as  a  rag. 

I  wandered  up  and  down  the  street  for  two  or 
three  hoars,  going  in  and  out  of  these  loathsome 
shanties,  in  hopes  of  finding  my  man,  but  all  in 
Tain ;  he  surely  could  not  be  here,  I  thought,  and 
1  started  to  try  to  find  my  way  to  the  "Five 
Points."  I  crossed  over  the  street  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  just  as  I  was  passing  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining boarding  houses  in  my  way,  I  very  inno- 
cently peeped  in  at  the  door ;  and  lo,  and  behold ! 
who  should  I  sec,  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  floor, 
and  putting  down  a  regular  double-shuflle,  but  Mr. 
Jim  Guest  himself,  in  the  same  spry  dress  I  had 
seen  him  in,  in  the  morning;  mustering  jacket  and 
trowscrs,  and  tarpaulin  hat ;  purser's  pumps  and  Bar- 
celona. I  paused  a  few  minutes  to  hold  a  council 
of  war  with  myself,  touching  the  best  method  of 
capturing  the  enemy.  I  could  not  hope  to  take 
him  by  main  strength,  if  he  should  think  fit  to 
make  fight ;  that  was  plain.  He  mounted  entirely 
too  many  guns  for  me,  even  if  the  coast  were 
clear ;  and  then,  there  were  the  formidable  "  wo- 
men," the  first  Lieutenant  had  spoken  of;  if  they 
should  interfere,  as  no  doubt  they  would,  1  should 
not  only  be  repulsed,  but  thrashed  into  the  bargain. 
While  1  was  making  these  reflections,  the  dance 
ended ;  and  Jim,  with  his  lady-love,  stepped  up  to 
the  bar,  and  added  fuel  to  the  fire  of  their  young 
loves,  in  the  shape  of  something  drinkable.  I 
could  see,  by  the  way  in  which  Jim*s  eye  twink- 
led in  the  glare  of  the  lamp  light,  that  he  was  al- 
ready about  half  shot.  His  fair  partner  was  a  tall, 
raw-boned  Scotch-looking  damsel,  with  high  cheek 
bones  and  reddish  hair.  She  had  a  brazen,  impu- 
dent air  about  her,  and  I  fairly  shuddered  as  I 
looked  at  her  brawny  arms  and  bony  hands,  and  re- 
flected upon  what  the  first  Lieutenant  had  told  me. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  as  Mr.  Alcohol  had  be- 
friended me  so  far  in  making  my  man  half  drunk, 
I  might  employ  him  still  farther  in  making  him 
whole  drunk.  When  I  should  get  him  so  drunk  as 
to  destroy  his -power  of  locomotion,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  watch- 
men, to  secure  him  in  the  watch-house  until  morn- 
ing. So,  pulling  my  hat  down  over  my  eyes,  I 
walked  carelessly  into  the  room,  as  though  I  were 
accustomed  to  such  places,  and  took  my  seat  on  an 
old  sofa  beside  one  of  the  houris  of  this  Bacchana- 
lian paradise,  believing  that  I  should  not  be  re- 
cognized in  the  disguise  I  had  assumed.  The 
young  lady,  construing  my  proximity  to  her  as  an 
indication  of  preference,  in  a  very  lover-like  way, 
put  lier  arm  around  my  waist,  and,  in  a  tone  that 
was  meant  for  one  of  tenderness,  said,  "  Well,  my 
love,  where  did  you  come  from  1"  '*  Oh  not  far," 
said  I ;  "  I  saw  you  all  dancing,  and  you  so  prettily 
among  the  rest,  that  I  thought  I'd  just  pop  in  a 
moment  and  see  the  fun."    "La,  now!  you're' 


making  fun  of  me,  I  can't  dance."  "  Oh  yes 
can,"  continued  I ;  "  you  dance  like  a  bo 
"  You  are  no  sailor,  (seeing  my  pea-jacket  and 
paulin  hat) ;  your  hands  are  too  soft  to  poll  rof 
"  Oh  yes  1  am,  I  have  just  returned  from  an  I 
voyage  before  the  mast — but  I  always  poi 
gloves  when  I  pull  the  ropes.**  Suddenly  jam 
up  and  pulling  me  out  into  the  floor  with  her 
declared  that  we  must  have  a  dance  togei 
This  was  a  contingency  I  had  not  eouDtcd  v\ 
but  despite  all  my  eflTorta  to  excuse  myself 
swore  by  Jupiter  I  must  dance ;  and  so  it  i 
went.  I  have  oflen  since  had  a  hearty  laogh  i 
I  have  thought  of  this  dance.  I  was  one  of 
sailors  and  women  in  a  regular  fore  and  af^r- 
step  being  a  quick  shuffle,  and  a  sort  of  cross 
in  which  the  performer  jumped  about  a  foot  1 
the  floor,  crossed  his  legs  once  or  twice,  and  li{r 
with  them  crossed.  Being  always  awkwinl ' 
my  feet,  especially  at  any  quick  step,  I  conk 
nothing  amid  all  that  shuffling  and  cutting  and  I 
ping,  but  pace  from  one  end  of  the  dance  to 
other — performing  an  outre  balance,  when  it  e 
my  turn  to  set  to  my  partner.  All  bands  h 
hearty  laugh  at  my  expense,  in  which  I  joise 
heartily  as  the  rest.  I  became  a  little  aneasr  I 
ever,  notwithstanding  my  oflT-hand  receptioa,  1< 
should  be  discovered.  Guest,  every  now  isd  t 
would  cast  a  suspicions  glance  towards  me 
much  as  to  say,  '*  I  certainly  have  seen  tbatysi 
ster  before,  but  where  i  cannot  tell." 

The  dance  being  over,  we  all  took  aootlierdi 
A  few  minutes  elapsing,  I  went  up  to  Gneit, 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder  as  familiadj  i 
could,  said  to  him,  **  Come,  my  friend,  let's  yoo 
I  take  another  horn !  these  fellows  dont  knov 
to  drink."  "Agreed,"  said  he—**  if  there  is 
drinking  going  on,  Jim  Gueat  is  not  the  ■» 
shirk  out  of  the  way."  Our  tumbleia  beiag  £ 
with  brandy  and  water,  we  pledged  each  other, 
Jim  was  just  carrying  the  sparkling  dement  to 
mouth,  when  he  caught  the  expression  ofay  1 
eye ;  he  seemed  to  recognize  me  in  a  momeoi: 
dropped  his  untasted  grog  and  bolted  for  the  d 
his  Scotch-looking  lass  after  him.  As  sooa  M 
took  to  flight,  I  became  as  bold  as  a  Ikn, 
scampered  away  after  him.  They  ran  a  few  ps 
and  then  turned  into  a  dark  narrow  alley,  ap  wl 
they  had  not  gone  far,  before  they  came  to  a  jai 
outside  steps  leading  to  the  garret  of  a  • 
wooden  house.  They  managed,  after  a  hA 
notwithstanding  their  intoxication,  to  climb  li 
steps,  and  slip  into  the  room — ^the  door  of  «1 
stood  open.  I  rushed  up  after  than,  and  pi 
just  in  time  to  see  Mr.  Gneet^a  legs  dissppev 
under  a  ragged  looking  little  bed  that  stood  in 
corner.  Being  heated  by  the  pursait,  wit! 
heeding  the  resistance  offered  by  the  woM 
darted  under  the  bed,  and  aeiied  my  ana  ky 
collar.     Seeing  himaelf  fiurly  eornmd,  he  b 
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to  hold  a  parley.  "  I  can*t  listen  to  yon  ainder 
here,'*  aaid  I,  panting  for  breath,  "  you  must  come 
oat  first,  and  then  PU  hear  what  you  have  to  say/* 
^  Let  me  go,  Mr.  Seymour,  I  tell  you  I  wont  come 
oot ;  Bor  blow  me,  if  Til  go  aboard  either ;  that^s 
■Mre.*'  '*  Oh  yes,  come  ou-ou-t,  Jimmy,"  hic- 
eougfaed  the  woman,  "  we  can  fix  the  young  offi- 
oer^s  flint  for  him,  without  your  gittin'  under  my 
bad."  With  this,  Jimmy  backed  out  ste^n  fo]^e- 
mxM ;  and  out  I  crawled  also — a  beautiful  looking 
object,  all  dirt  and  feathers  from  head  to  foot. 
When  we  had  both  regained  our  feet ;  "  I  tell  you 
what,  Mr.  Midshipmy,'*  said  the  woman,  ''you'd 
better  go  away  and  leave  Jimmy  alone,  for  Pm 
darned  if  he  shall  go  aboard  of  your  infernal  old 
•hip  with  you ;  and  that's  fiat."  I  begatn  to  unbut- 
ton my  pea-jacket  to  feel  for  my  dirk,  when  Guest 
smpecting  my  design,  clasped  me  suddenly  round 
Imtfa  arms,  and  held  them  pinioned  to  my  waist 
with  the  ease  with  which  a  giant  handles  an  in- 
Iknt.  '*  Take  ofi*  your  garter,  P^g,  iCdd  let  me  tie 
Mr.  Seymour's  bands  behind  him ;  I  never  strikes 
wa  ofilcet — 4nit  YW.  teach  him  how  to  man-hunt 
i'vok  Guest,  when  I  goes  on  a  bit  of  a  spree."  I 
facked,  and  bit,  and  butted ;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Peg  did  as  she  was  bid  ;  and  I  was  tied  fiist  with  a 
etout  list  garter. 

When  Jim  had  done  this,  he  very  deliberately 
^ked  up  hie  hai,8tnd  started  off,  leaving  me  alone 
with  his  pttramooT.  My  blood  boiled  with  rage — I 
foamed  at  the  mouth — spat  at  the  drunken  wench, 
Ito  she  attempted  to  approach  me,  and  tried  to 
slarm  the  neighbors.  I  hallooed  only  once,  when 
into  my  mouth  went  Peg^s  pocket  handkerchief. 
I  tried  to  escape,  fettered  as  I  was,  but  she  pulled 
me  back,  every  now  and  then  throwing  her  brawny 
imiB  aroond  me,  and  hugging  me  with  the  grip  of 
a  bear — her  rotten  breath  charged  with  the  fume^ 
of  gin,  almost  suffocating  me.  The  quantity  of  li- 
quor she  had  drank  finally  overpowering  her,  she 
sank  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  fast 
asleep — ^her  huge  mouth  wide  open,  and  snoring 
like  a  giant.  When  I  was  assured  of  her  being 
asleep,  I  made  good  my  retreat  into  the  street ;  and 
stopping  the  first  passer-by  I  met,  made  him  untie 
me — inventing  some  little  story  id  satisfy  his  cu- 
riosity. 

*'  Here's  a  protty  mess,"  said  I,  as  I  pursued  my 
way<owards  a  hotel  to  stay  all  nHght ;  '*  what  would 
my  messmates  say,  if  they  should  ever  hear  that  I 
had  been  kept  a  prisoner  by  a  drunken  wench  iti 
the  garret  of  a  midierable  little  hut,  inr  a  dark  alley 
in  the  region  of  Walnut-Street  ?  l*m  i(  pretty  offi- 
cer in  the  Navy,  to  permit  one  of  my  own  seamen 
to  tie  me  with  the  garter  of  his  Peg,  and  lao]gh  at 
me  to  my  face !"  In  this  mood  of  fault-findii^,  I 
tradged  along  sullenly  enough,  vexed  with^ myself 
and  every  body  else,  when  suddenly  I  caine  upon* 
a  man  lying  right  acroas  my  path.  At  first  I  started 
back  in  horror,  thinking  it  might  be  sokne  one  mur- 


dered ;  but  gaining  courage,  I  approached  nearer, 
and  stooping  down  to  examine  into  his  situation, 
my  eyes  rested  upon  the  sleeping  face  of — Jim 
Guest.  In  an'  instant  all  my  chagrin  was  dissi- 
pated, and  my  pulse  beat  quick  with  joy  at  the  for- 
tunate discovery.  I  hurried  off  to  the  nearest 
watch-house,  procured  assistance,  and  deposited 
m)r  charge,  for  safe  keeping,  until  the  morning. 
He  was  so  dead  drunk,  that  he  was  perfectly  in- 
sensible. 

With  what  a  feeling  of  proud  satisfaction,  I  re- 
turned to  the  sliip  next  day,  with  my  deserter  sit- 
ting in  the  bow  of  tho  boat !  I  walked  up  to  the 
first  Lieutenant  with  a  proud  air  of  exultation,  and 
reported  that  I  had  caught  Jim  Guest  the  over 
night  in  Walnut-Street,  and  had  just  brought  him 
aboard  with  me.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  had 
caught  him  asleep,  nor  did  I  ntention  the  little  cir- 
cumstance of  the  garter.  *'  Very  good,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, you  are  a  capital  young  officer,  (this  re- 
called Peg  to  my  mind,)  and  Pll  take  care  to 
mention  your  good  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Captain." 

The  next  morning  Jim  was  "  settled  with," — that 
is,  flogged  with  the  '  cats  ;^  and  turned  out  of  the 
Sphynx. 

lieing  one  of  the  younger  Midshipmen,  it  was  a 
part  of  my  duty,  when  I  had  the  waich,  to  super- 
intend the  cleaning  of  the  "  bright  work."  And 
what  lots  of  bright  work  we  had  to  be  sure !  Our 
first  Lieutenant  wad  one  of  your  old  time  sailorsj 
taken  from  the'  merchant  service,  and  made  an  offi- 
cer of — first  a  Sailing-Master,  and  then  a  Lieu- 
tenant. Not  having  been  regularly  educated  in 
the  service  as  a  Midshipman,  but  transplanted  as 
it  were  at  a  mature  age,  he  came  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  with  all  his  merchant-notions  so  strongly 
ifooted,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  manf-of- 
war^s-man  of  him.  An  excellent  seaman  he  was, 
yet  no  officer.  Tyrannical  and  rough  in  his  treat- 
ment of  those  beneath  him,  he  w*as  still  no  discipli- 
narian. Having  been  used,  all  his  life,-  to  the  filth 
and  tar  of  a  merchant  ship,  he  considered  it  the 
perfection  of  man-of-war  discipline,  to  keep  all  the 
metal  in'  tlte  ship  bright,  at  the  expanse  of  great 
labor,  and  umiiecessiiry  vexation  of  the  men.  A 
sailor^s  comfort  was  nothing  to  him,  compared  with 
a  bright  belaying  pin.  He  would  come  on  deck 
at  nine  o^clock  every  morning,  and  inspect,  with 
the  utmost  scrutiny,  the  bright  monkey-tails — the 
burnished  eye-bolts,  and  the  glittering  brass-work 
of  the  ship.  If  there  was  the  slightest  defect  in 
any  part  of  it,  the  unfortunate  man,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed to  clean,  was  flogged  without  mercy.  The 
oondequence  of  this  perpetual  polishing  of  things 
designed  for  uie,  was,  that  they  were  scarcely  ever 
used  at  all,  lest  they  should  lose  a  portion  of  their 
polish.  Those  visitors,  who  admired  and  praised 
every  thing  they  saw  on  board  of  us,  little  dreamed 
how  much  disgust  and  dissatisfaction  had  been  paid 
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for  coDTerting  a  ship-of-war  into  a  toy-shvp.  In- 
stead of  exercising  the  men  at  the  gnns,  and  loos- 
ing and  furling,  and  bending  and  unbending  sails, 
and  sending  up  and  down  the  lighter  yards  and 
masts,  they  might  have  been  seen  seated  abont  the 
decks,  sawing  away  at  their  always-beginning, 
never-ending  task,  with  old  files  and  knives,  and 
bits  of  greased  oakum — which  last,  if  dropped  by 
accident  upon  the  deck,  was  as  sure  to  get  the  un- 
fortunate person  who  dropped  it,  a  flogging,  as  a 
defect  in  the  polish  of  his  bright  work.  To  make 
things  look  nice  about  the  deck  too,  frequently 
very  important  parts  of  the  running  rigging  would 
be  nnrove,  and  stowed  away  in  the  store-roomet 
The  topsail-sheets  and  clew-lines  would  be  sin*' 
g^ed,  and  the  studding-sail  booms  sent  down  from 
the  yards.  In  short,  the  ship  would  be  so  strip- 
ped, that  if  it  had  been  necessaiy  for  her  to  get 
under  way  in  a  hurry,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  do  so.  The  holy-stones  were  kept  con- 
stantly going.  Winter  and  Summer ;  and  the  berth- 
deck,  and  steerage  and  wardroom,  where  the  men 
and  officers  slept,  were  wetted  as  regularly  as  any 
other  part  of  the  ship.  In  the  coldest  days  in 
Winter,  the  sleeping  apartments  would  be  damp 
the  greater  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
consequence  was,  an  increased  sick-list — ^the  pa- 
tients complaining  of  rheumatisms,  coughs,  colds, 
pleurisies,  and  consumptions.  And  all  this  to 
gratify  the  silly  vanity  of  a  silly  man !  The  Cap- 
tain, who  was  a  sensible  man,  although  as  vain  as 
a  peacock,  permitted  this  petty  tyrant  to  have  his 
full  swing,  because  he  too  liked  to  bring  his  friend^ 
on  board  of  a  nice  looking  ship ;  his  friends  all  the 
While  giving  him  the  credit,  for  the  labors  of  his 
high  constable. 

The  first  Lieutenant,  when  he  was  in  a  bad  hu- 
mor, his  rubicund  face  looking  like  the  gills  of  an 
enraged  turkey-cock,  treated  the  Midshipmen  pretty 
much  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  his 
mates,  on  board  his  merchant  ship.  He  did  not 
seem  to  consider  us  gentlemen  at  all,  or  to  sup- 
pose it  necessary  to  speak  courteously  to  us.  He 
had  a  variety  of  choice  epithets  for  the  men — such 
as  "  blackguard,"  "  thief,"  "  villain,"  etc.  To  the 
Captain  he  was  as  servile,  as  he  was  arrogant  to- 
wards his  inferiors  in  rank.  He  had  an  especid 
hatred  of  the  Marine  Corps — why,  he  could  never 
tell,  unless  it  was  because  they  were  soldiers ;  and 
there  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  generally  existing  in 
the  forecastle  against  all  soldiers.  But  still  he 
had  his  favorites,^-one  of  these  was  a  broken- 
down  gentleman,  who,  having  squandered  his  for- 
tune and  become  a  drunkard,  was  obliged  to  go  to 
sea  in  his  extremity ;  and  it  is  an  old  proverb,  that 
^'the  sea  refuses  noticing."  This  broken-down 
gentleman  was  in  time  created  Boatswain's  yeo- 
man, to  the  exclusion  of  an  honest  man ;  and  the 
secret  of  his  favor  with  the  first  Lieutenant  was, 
that  he  nsed  to  write  doggrel  poetxy,  in  which  the 


rubicund  visage  would  flourish  as  the  piincipal 
hero.  Another  of  his  favorites  was  his  aerrant, 
whom  he  covered  with  a  shield  of  impmity,  per- 
mitting him  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased,  pro- 
vided he  would  play  the  part  of  a  spy,  and  eoovey 
every  morning  a  budget  of  news  to  head-qnaiteia— 
which  he  executed  a  merveUit.  When  he  wished 
to  punish  any  of  us,  he  would  keep  us  ob  board,  od 
those  days  on  which  we  were  entitled  to  liberty. 
Many  a  time  have  I  rode  oat  a  qaaiantiae  of  a 
week,  because  I  have  spoken  a  Uttle  too  load  in 
the  steerage — disturbing  his  cogitatioBS  apon  bri|^ 
work»  briek-dust,  coal,  tar,  whitewash,  etc.  etc. 


KEUKA  LAKE. 

BY    WILLIAM    B.    FAIBCHILD. 

A  light  breese  plays  upon  Keoka***  tide, 

Caufltng  a  gentle  heavtiig,  like  the  bieul 
Of  a  fair  maiden,  when,  by  winda,  aside 

Her  ringleta  bright,  are  caat.    From  oat  its  nett 
In  the  dark  caverns  of  the  rocky  clifl. 

The  King-bird  wings  its  flight,  to  skim  the  Iskc 
And  dip  its  shining  plumage  in  each  rift 

Of  spttikling  water*  oa  the  ^lotea  that  bieak. 

Among  the  hills,  that  fairy  lake  lies  hid, 

Shining  Tike  molten  ailrer  in  the  beams 
Of  noon-day  aon.    If  gentle  lake  nymphs  bid 

Their  shallopa  yet  to  glide  o'er  lake  and  sOmibi, 
Aa  it  is  said  they  did  in  daya  gone  by, 

This  sure  must  be  to  them  an  Eden-plsee; 
And  out  on  cTery  ripple,  silently 

Their  barks  are  moving  o*er  its  smiling  face. 

So  glassy  and  so  bright !  The  blue  arch'd  sky, 

Like  pining  NarciMUS,  views  in  the  deep 
Its  mellow  faimesa — and  the  cloads,  swept  hy 

With  each  light  gale,  their  westward  eoaiaes  ka^- 
Gliding,  like  apirita  in  their  viewless  land. 

With  aiiy  lightneas.    Never,  sure,  were  traced 
Upon  the  canvass  by  a  mortal  hand. 

Scenes  so  fickle,  yet  with  such  beauty  gnced ! 

In  other  days,  the  Indian^a  light  canoe 

Shot  o'er  its  surface,  from  each  nook  aad  btj ; 
And  on  its  shores,  where  spreading  forests  grew, 

The  hantiBg^grounda  of  brave  Keokss  lay. 
But  white  me»  came— and  like  the  leaves,  wkea  fiort 

Sprinklea  ita  silvery  Teatare  u)  each  bough, 
They  withered.  dioop*d-^eir  manly  spirit  k»t: 

Hethinks  I  hear  their  sonowing  wail,  e'en  dov: 

r. 

The  might  of  our  nation^^ 

The  dread  of  our  power- 
Have  fallen  like  the  oak 

When  the  worm  doth  devoar. 
No  more  on  the  war4iall, 

In  the  fight  or  the  hunt, 
Will  be  Ml  our  fierce  prowess— 

For  our  arrows  are  blunt. 

II. 
No  more  will  the  foeman 
Grow  prfe  *neath  our  look, 

» «*  Keuka,"  the  Indian  name  for  Seneca  Lake,  •  !«««• 
ful  aheet  of  water  in  middle  New-Yoik. 
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For  Iha  mighty  Anouaki* 

Our  caiiM  hath  forsook : 
And  the  blood'CurdUof  tenor 

Attending  our  name, 
Hath  pau'd,  like  night  shadows. 

In  the  Day-God's  fierce  flame, 
nt. 
Like  the  leaves  on  the  beeeh-wood 

When  Spring  holds  her  sway, 
Are  the  white  men  in  nambers, 

Who  were  weak  but  to-day. 
We  gave  them  a  fouthold — 

Them  fostered,  when  weak-^ 
Bot  there's  guile  in  the  words 

That  the  palo>iaoes  speak. 

IV. 

Like  the  lightning's  red  flash 

When  the  proud  oak  is  riven, 
Was  our  quickness  in  war, 

A  nd  to  battle — when  driven : 
And  the  deer  was,  when  startled 

fVom  its  eonch  in  the  glen. 
Not  more  fleet  in  its  bouodings 

Than  our  warriors  were  then. 

V. 

We  smoked  with  the  pale-face 

The  cal'met  of  peace, 
Bot  inhaled  from  its  fragrance 

The  scourge  and  disease  : 
There  lurked  nought  bot  poison 

In  the  breath  we  inhaled, — 
We  were  squaws~in  the  onset 

Oar  manliness  failed. 

VI. 

They  point  to  our  new  home 

Far,  far  in  the  west ; 
We  most  go— but  existence 

Is  robb'd  of  its  sest 
Our  arrows  are  broken. 

Our  bows  are  unstrung — 
And  our  war-dance  is  over. 

Our  last  song  is  sung. 

TII. 

Farewell  to  the  valliee 

Where  are  buried  our  brave, 
And  our  wide  hunting-grounds 

"Which  the  bright  waters  lave ; 
We  leave  them  all  lonely 

A  prey  to  our  foe — 
But  we  long  for  them  sadly 

Wherever  we  go. 

As  the  dread  plagne-opot,  when  its  victims  fall. 

Gains  s  sure  foothold,for  its  dark  career. 
Sweeping  the  inmates  from  each  cot  and  hall. 

Blanching  the  cheek  of  manhood  strong,  with  fear~- 
So  onward  press'd  the  desolating  band 

Of  white  intruders ;  river,  hill  and  plain 
Resounded  with  the  workings  of  their  hand ; 

The  forsal  fell,  and  Seneeas  were  slain. 

How  changed  the  scene ! — now,  where  the  light  caaoe — 

A  bark  more  graceful  than  the  gondalier 
On  Venice's  waters — oftentimes  hath  flew ; 

At  ev'ning  hoar,  the  shallop,  lovers  steer. 
And  sing  their  melting  strains  to  maiden's  ears. 

And  plight  their  vows  beneath  the  moon's  bright  rajrs ! 
Haik!  o'er  the  dark  green  wavea  the  listener  hears 

The  soothing  tones  of  love's  subduing  lays : 

•  Tho  Ksoka's  God  of  War. 


I. 

As  the  tints  of  the  Day-God,  when  sinking  to  rest, 
illumine  the  clouds  in  the  far  distant  west, 
And  give  to  each  beauty  a  lovtilier  hue. 
And  light  op  each  darkness  with  gloiy  anew :  , 

So  thy  presence  as  thrillingly  relumes  my  sool, 
And  the  impulse  of  love,  spurns  at  reason's  control — 
All  gushing  as  free  as  the  nightingale's  notes 
At  eve,  when  our  bark  on  the  bright  water  floats. 

XI. 

As  the  gems  of  the  ocean  lie  glittering  below, 

Where  the  dark  rolling  waters  their  beds  never  show— 

And  none  but  the  eye  of  the  one  can  behold 

The  glare  of  those  jewels  whose  wealth  is  untold: 

So,  deep  in  my  bosom,  thy  image  is  set. 

And  none  but  love's  feelings  have  nestled  there  yet — 

And  the  world's  sordid  followers  never  can  know 

The  depth  and  the  strength  of  my  love's  tranquil  flow. 

The  cadence  of  that  song  is  floating  o'er 

The  bosom  of  the  lake — its  thrilling  tone. 
Borne  on  each  wave  that  breaks  upon  the  shore. 

Sounds  like  the  music  of  another  zone. 
Another  wul,  another  sad  farewell, 

And  all  is  hosh'd ;  calmly  and  sitentiy. 
The  waters  to  their  flow'r-gem'd  maigin  swell 

With  notes  of  a  lone  wanderer's  minstrelsy  : 

I. 

Bright  Lake,  farewell ! 
A  long  farewell  to  thy  awoet,  limpid  tide — 
To  each  clear  wave  that  breaks  upon  thy  side. 

Casting  its  spell 
Upon  the  heart  of  every  stranger  one 
Who  lingers  long  thy  fairy  banks  upon ; 

Teaching  his  soul 
To  deem  thy  image  like  the  moonlit  strands 
Of  £sstern  lovers.    In  his  fancy,  bands 

Their  barks  control. 
And  glide,  in  flower-boats,  o'er  thy  silent  wave 
And  'neath  the  banks,  thy  sparkling  waters  lave. 

II. 

I'm  far  from  thee — 
Far,  mid  the  glories  of  the  broad  wild  west. 
Par,  where  the  forests  on  eaeh  landscape  rest. 

And  nsture,  free. 
Clothes  each  deep  valley,  glade,  and  towering  hill, 
And  wildwood  atreamlet,  mountain's  leaping  rill. 

And  sweeping  flood. 
In  its  own  garb — but  still  my  spirits  flee 
Back  to  thy  shores,  where  I,  untrained  and  free, 

In  childhood  stood. 
Striving  to  lift  the  veil  that  covered  all 
My  coming  days,  like  midnight's  dreary  pall. 

III. 

In  those  dear  days 
I  thought  each  wave  that  broke  upon  thy  shore. 
An  emblem  of  each  year  I'd  travel  o'er ; 

The  world's  dark  ways 
Were  hidden  from  my  sight,  and  Joy  held  up. 
Bright  sparkling  to  the  rim,  her  flowing  cup : 

Would  it  had  been 
A  draught  dipp'd  from  the  depth  of  Lethe's  tide, 
A  draught  of  deepest  lethargy,  to  hide 

The  surge  of  sin 
That  o'er  my  soul  hath  sped.    **•  Bright  lake,  adieu ! 
No  more,  unless  in  dreams,  thy  strand  I  view. 
Xenio,  OAto,  Jtdy  1841. 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  INSANE  ASYLUM  AT  MALTA. 

BY  W.  H.  ANDRIW*,  AMIRICAN  CONSUL. 

One  lovely  afternoon  in  June  1839,  while  loniig- 
ing  on  the  marble  slabs  in  the  grardens  of  Florian, 
listening  to  the  martial  music  of  the  69th  Regi- 
ment, we  obserTed  two  Maltese  ladies,  a  Marchio- 
ness and  her  daughter,  pass  through  s  shaded  walk, 
and  with  pleasing  smiles,  recognize  a  friend,  who 
was  seated  beside  us.     The  appearance  of  the 


time,  that  all  who  dweXL  with  me  sboild  rec 
that  I  have  but  one  master  on  eaith,  and  he 
King  of  France ;  and  but  one  in  heaveo,  a 
my  God/'  We  had  been  told  to  humor  him 
delusions,  and  we  did  no,  aa  his  dignity  won 
permit  him  to  suffer  a  contradiction.  Passu 
we  gave  him  a  aad  farewell ;  be  has  alread; 
ten  years  confinedt  and  the  chance  is,  that 
he  is,  he  will  end  his  da3r9.  In  all  his  aber 
of  mind,  there  is  a  trait  of  character  which 


younger  was  remarkable — She  was  a  Levantine  at  large  might  profit  by  obaerving — in  his 
beauty,  and  one  whom  I  had  often  heard  toasted  as 
the  dark-eyed  belle  of  Valetta ;  she  was  a  fovorite 
with  the  English,  speaking  well  their  language, 
and  mingling  much  in  their  society.  Being  of 
high  family  connections,  and  agreeable  in  her  man- 
ners, all  who  came  in  contact,  admired  her;  but  no  one 
dared  to  love.  Rumor  had  said  that  her  thoughts 
sometimes  wandered,  and  that  her  father  died  iq- 
We  had  heard  the  last  notes  of  '*  God  save 


sane. 

the  Queen"  as  the  band  retired,  and  watched  the 
sentries  as  they  anxiously  awaited  the  sound  of 
the  evening  gun,  to  relieve  them  from  their  labors, 
ere  we  took  our  departure.  While  passing  tl)rough 
the  outer  gate,  we  noticed  the  mother  and  daughter, 
still  seated  in  a  shady  bower,  sheltered  from  above 
by  the  thick  branches  of  the  pepper  tree,  encircled 
amidst  hedges  of  geraniums,  and  pillars  festooned 
with  flowers.  We  led  then)  there.  Tl^e  next 
time  we  met  the  younger,  she  was  confined  as  a 
lunatic  in  a  mad  house. 

We  had  often  heard  of  the  insane  asylum,  and 
procuring  a  permit  from  the  authority  of  the  town, 
we  resolved  to  visit  it.  Handing  our  ticket  to  the 
door  keeper,  we  were  readily  admitted  into  a  )arge 
avenue,  where  we  saw  some  thirty  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexes,  who  quickly  gathered  around  us. 
They  were  not  vicious,  and  had  they  kept  silence, 
we  should  not  have  known  they  were  deranged — 
but  in  giving  utterance  to  their  thoughts,  their 
malady  was  told. 

One  who  was  of  a  good  family,  and  well  dressed, 
with  his  white  neck  baiidkerchief  neatly  tied,  and 
his  new  hat  in  hand,  we  found  addressing  his  com- 
panions ;  he  fancied  himself  a  Prince,  and  thought 
all  present,  even  the  visitors,  his  servants.     He 
first  spoke  in  Italian,  then  in  French,  and  lastly  in 
English,  resolved  that  all  who  heard,  should  under- 
stand.    His  keepers  appeared   to  be  the  special 
objects  of  his  horror  and  contempt ;  approaching 
one  he  asked,  *'  how  is  it,  sir,  you  will  admit  these 
people  without  my  consent  t  Here,  while  engaged 
in  scolding  my  subjects  who  have  disobeyed  niy 
orders  and  are  continually  intruding  on  my  path,  I 
find  myself  suddenly  interrupted  in  another  quarter, 
by  you  and  your  companions.     Come  to  me  on 
the  morrow,  and  I  will  give  yon  your  dismissal, 
having  already  known  your  face  too  long.     It  was  I  sequestered, 


manners,  language,  and  complaints,  be  is  tli 
feet  gentleman.  He  fimciea  himself  a  priac 
well  he  acts  his  part. 

The  next  inmate  pointed  out  for  oor  obsei 
was  a  venerable  looking,  hoary-beaded,  uld 
seated  by  himself,  who  from  continued  rerei 
fortune  had  been  brooght  to  end  his  days  io : 
l^puse.  There  were  those  in  Valetta  wii 
known  him  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
gayest  among  the  gay^  and  blessed  with  a  i 
rous  and  happy  family.  His  fortune  howe? 
taken  to  itself  wings,  and  flown  away,  ai 
^ife  and  children  have  long  since  gone  ti 
country,  from  ^'  whose  bourne  no  traveller  ret 
The  maniac  still  lives  to  moom  over  bis  n 
tune ;  his  days  are  almost  tM ;  and  ere  k 
will  be  numbered  with  the  niighty  congregai 
the  dead.  We  could  not  but  feel  inteietted 
melancholy  fate  of  this  old  man — He  was 
times  weeping,  apd  calling  upon  her,  who  w, 
fond  partner  for  npwards  of  fifty  years !  Hi; 
he  fancies,  is  sometimes  answered,  aad  then 
while  he  is  pacified ;  but  when  be  ifaiaka  h 
sent,  he  again  begins  to  weep  and  pray,  ai 
not  be  silent,  because  '  she  is  nol.'  Thus  hi 
is  past,  and  thus  will  his  days  be  finished, 
whom  he  calls  cannot  amwer ;  and  she  alooe 
give  him  comfort.  1%ere  was  one  aoM 
group,  idly  gaping  aroand,  whom  by  bisbeaii 
knew  had  seen  better  days,  and  firom  his  i 
had  been  accustomed  to  command.  We  ail 
name,  and  learnt  he  was  a  Sicilian  noblcnai 
had  been  confined  for  some  months,  aad  dsri 
period  had  only  spoken  twice,  ones  to  sty  ll 
faces  around  were  to  him  nnknown,  and  m 
that  he  did  not  like  their  society,  as  thsy  i 
times  much  too  noisy,  and  gnve  atteraoee 
guage,  which  it  would  puxzle  a  eraay  mu 
derstand.  The  history  of  this  yeong  nMsi 
melancholy  a  natovo,  that  I  wm  iaetined  In 
narrate  it. 

The  Baron  Monreale  was  the  only  son  ef 
tinguished  nobleman,  who  served  his  monsitl 
fully,  and  received  a  Baronetcy  fiv*  his  n 
An  orphsn  at  the  early  age  of  fiftess,  aad 
in  possession  of  a  large  iortnne,  be  qoieUyli 


on  tbt  « 


but  yesterday,  I  weW  Tem^inbaT,  you  refused  my  [borders  of  Sieily,  and  became  a  eitasnof  N 
going  oat  of  the  gates  of  my  onvh  v^ac«.  '^\aV\^X«rasi%^\a&teim^  aad  liberal,lM  tmsalonst 
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doced  at  Court,  and  easily  iaitiated  into  all  the  dis- 
aipationa  of  an  indolent  and  luxorions  nobility. — 
Hia  rank,  fortune  and  position,  caused  his  ruin. 
Becoming  attached  to  one  of  the  maids  of  honor 
to  the  Queen,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty, 
gayety,  and  courtly  accomplishments,  he  fled  from 
the  society  of  princes  and  nobles,  and  songht  only 
to  please  the  one,  who,  by  her  smiles,  had  so  en- 
ehaoted  him.  Thinking  his  attachment  was  re- 
turned, he  was  happy.  The  young  Marchioness, 
like  most  of  her  sex  among  the  Italians  who  figure 
in  the  highest  rank  of  society,  was  fond  of  plea- 
sare,  and  a  per  fecit  coquette.  It  was  her  constant 
aim  to  have  many  suitors,  and  she  possessed  the 
fticulty,  of  making  each  one  believe,  that  he 
the  first  in  her  affections.  This  coquetry  cost 
iier  dearly ;  bo  less  indeed  than  her  life. 
^s^^  Among  her  train  of  lovers  ^as  a  y.ovog  ^con?- 
yUahed  Neapolitan  Count,  of  ready  wit,  and  pleasing 
M^pers.  Playing  beautifully  on  the  flute,  which 
«■#  KjB  fiivorite  instrument,  he  frequently  accom- 
paaiad  "lihe  MarchioQee*  pn  the  pi^o :  it  was  on 
mm  .of  Ifae^e  occasions  he  pressed  his  suit,  and  was 
#eeepted.  Scarcely  was  this  known  by  the  Baron, 
#re  his  love  wee  turned  to  ha^redi  and  all  his 
tlMMf  hta  bent  on  revenge. 

It  is  customary  during  the  heat  of  summer  in 
Naples  to  avoid  the  noon-day  sun ;  and  in  the  even- 
im§9  to  sec^  reeieatioo  by  e  promenade  along  the 
iovely  walks  of  the  city,  or  by  a  ride  to  the  beau- 
tifiil  villas  in  the  neighborhood.  Such  had  been 
tbe  iaiioceBt  amusement  <^  the  Count  Ludovico 
fud  wife  on  the  day  after  their  marriage ;  Fear- 
jdg  DO  danger,  they  were  leisurely  driving  into 
town,  when  a  man,  masked,  and  oq  horseback, 
t«de  op  to  the  carriage,  and  ordered  the  Count  to 
alight,  and  follow  him.  This  he  had  hardly  re- 
fued  to  do,  ere  a  carbine  was  discharged  into  the 
cabriolet,  and  his  interesting  bride  became  a  corpse. 
The  assassin,  aware  that  his  shot  bad  taken  ef- 
|iwt»  horn  the  groans  he  heard,  turned  his  horse'9 
iMid,  aad  fled  to  Naples.  The  Baron  felt  ami^y 
repaid  for  his  services,  in  Uood,  rejoicing  as  l^e  did, 
fi  the  supposed  death  of  his  rival,  and  of  the 
Aawee  afforded  him  of  becoming  again  a  suitor  to 
his  widow — ^for,  little  did  he  dream  how  his  vil- 
Uay  bad  resulted.  On  the  succeeding  day  placards 
posted  at  the  corners  of  the  several  streets, 
oners  employed  to  make  known  that  Count 
I^ndovico  would  pay  a  large  reward  to  hin^  who 
would  diMH>ver  the  niurderer  of  his  wife.  The 
_  Queen  had  interested  herself,  and  the  police  were 
aetively  employed  in  attempting  to  detect  the  per- 
petrator of  the  crime.  The  Baron,  fearing  that  he 
might  be  sospected,  so  true  it  is  that  a  guilty  con- 
•ciance  is  never  at  ease,  remained  for  a  week  in 
Mepalaee  giving  it  to  be  understood  by  his  friends, 
that  Ke  was  so  seriously  indisposed,  as  to  be  con- 
iaed  to  his  chamber.  On  his  first  going  into  pub- 
l|0i  ho  had  iifepeied  himself  for  a  visit  to  the  Coun- 


tess, as  he  hoped  by  his  seeming  grief  for  her 
bereavement,  to  create  an  interest  in  her  feelings ; 
and  the  first  intimation  he  received  of  the  failure 
of  his  diabolical  plan,  was  by  a  printed  notice, 
which  a  man  put  into  his  hand,  and  then  hastily 
retired  among  the  passing  crowd.  This  sudden 
information,  so  different  fVom  what  he  expected, 
acting  on  an  excited  brain,  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  will  probably  never 
recover.  His  disease  has  lefl  him  an  idiot — ^he 
was  formerly  raving,  he  is  now  perfectly  quiet. 
His  frieods,  thinking  a  change  of  air  and  scene 
might  be  beneficial,  have  sent  him  to  be  confined 
in  the  place  where  we  found  him.  His  features 
are  fine,  but  there  is  a  vacancy  about  the  eyes, 
which  affords  but  little  hope,  that  he  will  ever  re- 
gain his  reason.  Bad  as  his  situation  may  be, 
perhaps  it  is  more  fortunate  for  him,  that  he  should 
remain  as  he  is ;  at  least,  while  an  idiot,  his  con- 
science is  at  ease,  which,  should  he  recover,  would 
inflict  upon  him  torments  to  which  he  is  now  a 
stranger. 

We  should  be  doing  injustice  to  the  keepers  of 
this  asylum,  did  we  not,  before  we  close,  remark, 
that  the  inmates  were  neatly  clad,  and  their  apart- 
ments clean  and  airy ;  in  every  way  as  far  as  their 
situation  could  be  made  comfortable,  their  comfort 
was  consulted — and  indeed  it  was  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  observe  the  kind  and  fktherly  treat- 
ment of  all  to  these  perfect  wrecks  of  human 
nature,  few,  very  few  of  whom,  it  can  hardly  be 
hoped,  will  ever  recover.  To  the  ambitious,  the 
covetous  and  worldly-minded,  what  a  lesson  does  a 
visit  to  a  madhouse  afford !  Here  it  is,  that  human 
frailty  appears  in  its  most  humiliating  form,  and 
the  folly  of  all  worldly  things  is  made  manifest. 
After  such  a  visit,  well  may  we  exclaim,  '^  Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

Malta,  1841. 


POETRY  IN  THE  AI^I^EGHANIES.* 

"  Down  went  the  si)n,  and  qp  rote  tbe  yellow  moon.*' 

The  sky  was  clear,  the  tCsra  were  bright. 

The  air  was  sleeping  soft  and  still, 
When  slowly  wheeled  the  Queen  of  Nighl, 

Abore  the  hemlock-crested  hill : 
The  shadows  sprang  from  plain  and  dell. 

Like  frightened  ghosts,  at  break  of  day ; 
The  silver'd  streamlets  seemed  to  swell 

Beneath  each  dancing,  fairy  ray. 

From  laurelled  nook  to  mossy  stone. 
The  Qood  of  radiance  leap'd  and  ran, 

4-nd  castled  cliflii  with  glory  shone. 
Which  mocked  the  daring  tread  of  man. 

*  The  incident  detailed  in  these  lines  is  liteially  troe. 
The  scene  lay  among  the  Alleghanies-^nd  the  interloda- 
tor  was  a  retired  lawyer,  of  smm  cslebhty  in  hii  dsf  sad 
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It  was  m  scene,  wboee  lovelinesi 
Eye  had  no  scope  to  measare  well ; 

The  aoul  might  feel  its  eloquence, 
But  mortal  tongue  were  ^eak  to  tell ! 

An  ancient  man,  whose  hair  wasjgrajr 

With  gathend  wisdom  and  with  time. 
Sat  gasing  on  the  gorgeous  waj. 

Where  held  the  orb  its  march  sublime. 
The  light  of  youth  came  back  once  more 

Unto  his  dim  and  dazsled  eye, 
His  withered  cheek,  unwonted  bars 

The  flush  of  poet's  ecstasy ! 

His  lips  were  parted— o*er  his  brow, 

The  breese  on  lasy  pinion  strayed. 
And,  lingering,  cooled  the  new4N>m  glow 

That  o*er  his  raptnr*d  features  played. 
He  spoke — His  tones  knock'd  at  our  heaits— 

Their  burden  swell'd  these  lofty  lines — 
«« Stranger !  the  moonbeams  in  these  parts. 

Looks  rery  pretty  through  them  pines  !** 
OeUber,  1841. 
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LINES, 

WMTTlIf  ON  THI  XTSITIirO  OF  TBI  BURUL  OF  ▲  8TUDBNT 
or  MIAMI  UmVIRSITT.* 

With  music's  soft  and  saddest  tone, 

With  slow  and  measured  tread, 
They  bore  him  to  the  narrow  house, 

And  laid  him  with  the  dead. 
Above  his  grave  no  useless  words 

Of  sorrow  were  expressed — 
Bvt  silently  they  buried  him, 

And  leA  him  there  to  rest. 

Lone  and  amqMniimlesa  he  lies — 

No  other  grare  ii  there  ; 
Ob,  who  would  wish  their  last,  long  home 

To  be  so  bleak  and  bare ! 
Yet  orer  him  the  fairest  birds 

Will  chant  their  thrilling  tone, 
a  And  they  will  hover  around  the  qwt, 

Nor  leave  him  all  alone. 

The  low  and  dirge-like  midnight  wind, 

Is  wailing  sadly  now ; 
And  bends  across  his  silent  tomb. 

The  slender  beechen  bough. 
His  damp  and  solitary  head 

Is  curtained  by  a  cloud. 
His  sleep  no  brother's  voice  may  wake. 

He  slumbers  in  his  shroud ! 

No  cherished  and  familiar  friends 

Were  wiping  st  his  side. 
But  stranger  forms  were  gathered  there 

Around  him  when  he  died. 
No  Father  leaned  above  his  couch. 

To  catch  his  parting  breath ; 
Oh !  who  can  tell  what  agony 

Tis  thua  to  meet  with  death  T 

•  Young  John  Jamison,  of  Ross  county,  Ohio,  died  at 
Miami  University,  May  28th,  1841,  and  was  the  first  who  was 
inteived  in  the  College  burial  ground.  His  remains  repose 
in  a  secluded  spot  benesth  the  shade  of  a  beantiful  Bmek. 


Ye  wiU  not  blot  his  memofj  oa^ 

Tho'  be  has  passed  away : 
Ye  will  not  to  forgetiiilness, 

Yield  him  a  ready  prey. 
Ye  wish  not,  when  your  heads  are  laid 

In  their  low,  bnrisl  spot. 
To  have  your  graves  nnvisited^ 

Ah  I  then  forget  him  notl 

But,  at  sweet  evening-tide,  when  stais 

Are  brightly  spread  abroad. 
Go  I  sit  yourselves  in  musing  mood 

Upon  his  grassy  sod — 
And  ask  who  next  shall  sink  beneath 

The  power  that  none  can  brave? 
Who  next  shall  lay  him  down  and  rimre 

This  young  man's  lonely  gnse  t 
Offwd,  Octobtr,  1841. 


M.  J. 


TREATMENT  OF  SLAVES  IN  THE  SOUTH-WEST. 

There  is  no  subject  so  little  undentood  almad, 
SB  the  treatment  of  oar  aUTes — nor  is  tliera  vuf 
thing  to  which  reference  is  mote  freqiieDtij  omde 
in  the  journals  of  America  and  England.  Those 
who  write  on  this  subject,  seldom  descend  to  paitM* 
lars  (unless  it  be  in  the  slanderoos  eazieatnrea  of 
fanaticid  incendiaries ;)  and  I  have  thonght  that  a 
statement  of  facts  might  be  nsefbl. 

During  the  earlier  period  of  manhood,  I  deroCad 
much  time  to  the  solution  of  the  problon  of  gene- 
ral emancipation  with  safety  to  both  classes ;  bat 
the  impossibility  of  giring  it  a  practical  sdlntion,  has 
long  since  become  manifest  to  me,  and  I  am  now 
satisfied  that  we  must  await  the  ^easore  of  the 
Almighty  Disposer  of  Eyents. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ciTiliaation  of  our  slaTet 
is  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  their 
safety ;  and  public  opinion  is  operating  seasiyy  to 
lessen  the  hardships  of  slavery. 

The  amelioration  of  the  slaTe^s  condition,  how- 
ever,  is  considerably  retarded  by  the  eiToits  of  &- 
naticism,  which  cause  the  master  oceaaiooally  to 
tighten  the  chain  of  servitude. 

As  to  the  food  of  slaves  in  South  Alabama,  (sad 
so  far  as  I  am  informed  generally  in  the  Sooth 
West)— 

The  men  have  three  gallons  of  meal  per  week; 
women,  two  gallons ;  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  the  same ;  and  all  others  in  propoi^ 
tion.  This  allowance  is  so  uniform,  when  there  is 
a  limit,  that  it  may  be  considered  universal. 

The  meat  served  out  to  them  connate  geaenSy 
of  bacon  cured  on  the  fhrms,  to  which,  if  the  sop- 
ply  be  insufficient,  is  added  Western  baeon  or 
mess  pork ;  some  planters  use  the  latter  aitide 
entirely;  of  which — ^the  usual  allowance— for  a 
man,  or  boy  above  15  years  of  age,  is  three  poaads 
a  week ;  and  for  a  woman,  or  a  boy  between  10 
and  15,  is  two  pounds  per  week ;  and  to  all  otheia, 
in  i«oportion.     To  this  is  fireqoently  addad  ths 
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product  of  the  dairy.  Sometimes,  although  but 
seldom,  the  allowance  of  meat  is  lessened  one 
third ;  they  have  milk  sufficient  for  two  meals  in 
the  day.  On  some  farms,  the  meat  is  given  oat 
to  the  cook  daily,  and  not  unfrequently  half  a  pound 
of  bacon  per  head  is  the  daily  allowance  to  all 
the  laborers,  including  a  large  portion  of  boys  and 
girlf.  The  spare  products  of  the  garden,  and  often 
the  most  substantial  vegetables  raised  in  the  fields, 
such  as  potatoes,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  black-eyed 
peas,  and  the  like,  are  furnished  in  great  abundance. 
Id  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  on 
most  plantations,  the  more  provident  part  of  the 
slaves  raise  fowls,  and  manufacture  small  articles 
of  wood  for  sale, — as  tubs,  pails,  cans,  &c. — also 
shuck-bottomed  chairs,  mats,  shuck  collars,  brooms, 
and  the  Hkei 

Moksses,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  with  any  thing  else 
which  is  to  be  found  at  the  table  of  the  master, 
are  unsparingly  supplied  to  them  when  sick ;  and 
to  prevent  any  loss  to  them  in  bartering  their  poul- 
try for  such  articles  at  other  times,  the  mistress 
generally  exchanges  them  at  wholesale  prices. 

Now,  contrast  this  with  the  food  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  Surry  and  Kent,  England,  as  it  was  on 
the  1st  March,  1841.  "  I  wiil  first  describe,"  says 
Mr.  TufiTnell,  in  his  Report  on  the  economy  of  the 
laboring  classes  in  Surry  and  Kent,  made  to  Par- 
liament, March  1st,  1841,  "  I  will  first  describe 
the  cottage  and  mode  of  living  of  a  Sussex  laborer, 
whose  family  is  such  as  to  make  him  one  of  the 
most  distressed  of  his  class.  He  has  a  wife  and 
seven  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  a  girl  aged 
twelve,  and  all  the  rest  happen  to  be  girls,  except 
one  boy  five  years  old. 

"They  purchase  sis  gallons  of  flour  weekly,  which 
is  made  into  bread  or  cakes  with  potatoes.  They 
drink  tea  made  with  burnt  erusts,  China  tea  being 
too  expensive  now.  Since  the  price  of  sugar  has 
risen,  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  its  use ;  but 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  is  bought  weekly  to  sweeten 
the  pap  for  the  baby.  They  have  no  meat,  except 
on  Sunday,  when  a  meat  pudding  is  made ;  and 
none  of  the  family  ever  tastes  beer,  except,  per- 
haps, the  man  gets  some  now  and  then  from  his 
master.  The  man  is  in  constant  work  at  12  shillings 
a  week ;  but  sometimes  he  gets  piece-work  and  then 
earns  15  shillings  weekly.  The  cottage  is  rented 
at  3  shillings  weekly. 

"  The  actual  weekly  expenditure  is  as  follows — 

t.         d. 

6  Oallonfl  of  Flonr,       ...-so 

lib.  Butter,  10 

lib.  Cheese,  0       6 

l|]b.  Meat,  0       0 

iIb.8ogar,  0       3| 

^Ib.  Softp,  0       8| 

fib.  Candlee,  .....«•     0       4 

Pepper,  Salt,  TeaM,  etc.        ---05 

Totml,      -  .  -  lU.    9i<i. 

*'  No  account  is  taken  of  rent  or  clothing. 

^*  An  aged  man  and  his  wife  earned  6  shillings 


weekly,  and  lived  on  two  gallons  of  bread  and  one 
pound  of  butter-*cost  5s,  dd, 

'*  The  following,"  continues  Mr.  T.,  "is  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  laboring  man,  with  a  wife  and  six 
children  at  present. 

t.     d. 

6  gallons  Flour, 8       0 

lib.  Meat— ( suet,  ....       0       8 

UK  Butter— lib.  Cheese,  -••16 
i^ib.  Soap— ilb.  Candles,  ...  0  7 
Poucoes,  Starch,  Yeast,  etc         •       <•       1       6 

fotaT,  ^  -  iSt.    3d. 

"  I  might  insert  numerous  other  examples  of 
laborers*  dietaries ;  but  I  trust,"  says  Mr.  T.,  "  the 
above  will  be  sufificient  to  show,  in  some  degree, 
how  their  wages  are  expended.  They,  however, 
are  insufficient,  as  they  do  not  show  the  quality 
of  the  articles  procured.  For  instance,  since  the 
price  of  corn  has  risen,  many  of  the  laborers  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  an  inferior  sort  of  flour, 
termed  *  sharps,'  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of 
food."    Mark  the  contrast. 

Clothing,  Our  slaves  in  the  South- West  are  an- 
nually supplied  with  two  cotton  oznaburgs  shirts,  a 
suit  of  strong  woollen  cloth,  a  pair  of  woollen  socks 
or  stockings  of  home  manufacture,  a  suit  of  strong 
summer  clothing,  two  pair  of  brogans,  a  hat  and 
blanket,  and  to  this  is  added,  very  frequently,  other 
articles  fior  their  beds ;  and  when  a  slave's  apparel 
becomes  particularly  ragged,  an  additional  suit 
is  given.  The  cloth  and  other  means  for  mending 
their  garments  are  furnished  liberally. 

Houses,  In  the  settlement  of  the  country,  both 
masters  and  slaves  have  been  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  indifferent  log  cabins ;  nor  is  the  master 
generally  much  better  accommodated  in-  this  res- 
pect, than  the  slave.  The  climate  is  mild,  and 
the  houses  are  generally  not  so  bad  as  to  prejudice 
the  health  of  the  slave.  Every  new  cabin,  how- 
ever, is  better  than  its  predecessor,  and  ere  long, 
I  think  they  will  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in 
that  respect. 

Labor,  The  labors  of  the  slave  commence  at 
dawn,  and  continue  till  twilight.  To  compell  him 
to  work  diligently,  the  application  of  the  lasl^  is 
sometimes  necessary,  as  it  is  with  sailors  and  sol- 
diers. Those  managers  are  uniformly  preferred,  who 
remain  constantly  with  the  slaves,  and  thus  render 
a  resort  to  the  lash  less  frequent.  Any  punishment, 
not  necessary  to  make  the  slave  perform  the  usual 
labor,  or  which  is  not  inflicted  as  a  correction  for 
some  offence  against  good  morals,  causes  the  over« 
seer  the  loss  of  his  place. 

In  clearing  up  thv  country,  much  severe  labof 
is  performed ;  but,  when  the  soil  has  once  been  sub- 
jected to  the  plough,  the  labor  required  of  the  slaves 
is  rarely  so  great,  as  to  preclude  them  from  dri- 
ving their  trades  at  night.  The  provident  among 
them  are  rarely  without  money  enough  to  buy 
tobacco,  and  other  luxuries  they  may  desire,  in  a 
small  way. 
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In  the  article  on  "  Northern  and  Southern  Sia- 
Tery"  in  the  April  Mesienger,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
wife  of  the  poor  white  man  at  the  North,  brings 
her  wood  from  thef  forest. 

Oor  Southern  slaves  have  too  nmeh  gallallft^ 
to  require  their  wives  to  get  wood.  The  men  and 
boys  uniformly  supply  the  fuel,  and  only  require 
their  wives  and  sisters  to  wash  and  mend  their 
clothes,  and  perform  those  duties  which  pertain 
more  especially  to  female  management.  The  cook- 
ing is  done  twice  a  day  by  a  female,  for  aU  the 
field  laborers — but  at  night  every  one  likes  to 
prepare  a  mess  for  himself,  that  he  may  luxuriate 
between  nodding  and  eating,  (a  negro  never  eats 
hastily,)  an  hoar  or  two  before  he  settles  himself 
for  the  night. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  tfmiss— ^though  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  subject — ^to  say,  that  very 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  profits  of  the  cotton 
planter  have  been  promulgated.  The  expenses  of 
a  cotton  plantation  are  very  great.  The  average 
product  for  each  laborer  is  about  two  thousand 
pounds  nett  cotton  in  the  best  cotton  countries, 
and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  on  older  lands,  or  in 
more  unfavorable  regions ;  and  when  all  the  ex- 
penses are  estimated,  but  a  fair  living  profit  is  left 
to  the  planter — say  from  eight  to  twenty  per  cent — 
depending  on  the  soil,  climate,  managomenty  and 
seasons. 

That  humanity,  custom  and  law  require  our  slaves 
to  be  well  provided  for  under  all  circumstances, 
certainly  relieves  them  from  much  of  the  mental 
anxiety  so  harassing  to  the  poor  freeman  ;  and  if 
the  condition  of  the  wives  and  children  of  the  free 
laborers  at  the  north  be  as  bad  as  represented  by  the 
writer  alluded  to  above,  I  should  say  that  the  animal 
condition  of  the  slave  here,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  wife  or  child  of  the  poor  laborer  in  the  Northern 
states.  (How  much  better  than  the  poor  Uborer  in 
England !)  But  as  an  American  eitizen,  I  cannot  but 
hope,  that  that  picture  is  too  highly  colored.  I  must 
think  better  of  my  countrymen,  whether  in  the 
North  or  South.  Surely  those  who  feel  so  deeply 
the  necessary  evils  of  domestic  slavery  in  other 
states,  cannot  impose  on  their  own  neighbors,  a  ser- 
vitude more  insupportable  than  that  of  the  slave, 
of  a  different  and  inferior  race. 

With  regard  to  religious  duties — ^I  would  say  one 
Word.  I  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  cus- 
tom become  general  of  reading  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  judiciously  selected,  to  all  the  slaves 
on  a  plantation,  every  Sabbath  day.  It  would 
serve  to  temper  their  wild  enthusiasm,  improve 
their  morals,  and  make  them  better  and  happier. 
They  are  generally  a  light-hearted  race,  and  no 
one  would  suspect  they  were  slaves,  unless  he  saw 
them  at  labor  in  the  fields — bat  such  a  coarse  as  I 
recommend,  would  give  them  more  rational  and 
substantial  happiness  than  they  now  enjoy. 

Perry,  So,  Ala.  May  1841.  a  plaktm. 


THE  SPARROWS  LESSON. 

[The  muses  may  be  as  saccessfaUj  wooed  from  tbe  nt, 
as  from  the  palace.  Some  of  tbe  richest  and  the  lYeetat 
strarM  df  poesy,  bare  been  tuned  and  anas  in  the  hoabk 
dweltiogs  of  thie  poor.  Bums  strung  his  harp  in  poveitj, 
and  in  tbe  midst  of  want,  poured  forth  the  richest  straiu  of 
minstresly.  So  too  with  Lydia  Jane.  The  besatiiul  iMu 
of  her  lyre  proceed  from  the  home  of  the  poor  and  seedy. 
With  a  *  scanty  store'  and  *  sad  heart'  presstog  her  do«v, 
still  she  sings  her  touching  lays  in  measures  that  Ul  Qpoa 
the  soul,  like  the  aouod  of  soft  low  music  upoa  tbe  ev. 
There  is  an  air  of  simplicity,  a  touch  of  true  poetiy,  ud  i 
moral  10  the  following  bteutiful  lines,  (end  we  haTCotfacn 
in  store  from  the  same  pen,  not  a  whit  their  infeiior,}  vlucfe 
induce  us  to  commend  them  to  the  particular  atteaiioB  d 
oor  readers.  We  ahoukf  be  most  happy  to  see  tbii  iajr 
receive  the  encoimgemdat  which  her  talents  deserTe.}-£L 
iSouL  LiLMe$s. 

THE  SPARROWS  LESSON. 

Weary,  and  wrang  with  gt^e/and  ca^ 

F  Ml  me  doiftf  and  wept; 
f  beard  the  footsteps  of  deepsar. 

For  hope  was  faint  and  slept. 

Cold  winds  were  whispering  in  siiat  ev,* 

*  Winter  is  at  the  door!' 

And  my  aad  heart,  with  thoughts  <^  fisar, 
Di^elt  on  my  scanty  store. 

But  as  I  #ept,  a  little  bird 

Alighted  at  m^  fe^i. 
Looked  meekly  np^ — 'twas  thfen  I  heaiv 

Its  carol  loud  and  sweet 

This  lesson,  me,  that  waibler  read : 

*  Praise  for  the  ceaseless  care, 

*  Which  Jesus,  Lord  of  all,  has  sai^ 

*  Tbte  little  sparrows  share. 

'  Since,  first  u'pon  the  breast  of  Spri)i|V 

*  Close  sheltered"  from  die  dsy, 

*  With  feeble  form  end  callow  wia^ 

^1  look  my  devious  way, 

*  Thou,  God,  Hast  giVeA  dai^  leod, 

*  And  sheltered  roe  from  ill ; 

*  And,  when  the  whirlwind  rent  lbs  vosd, 

*  Thy  care  preserved  me  tiiU. 

'With  gladsome  heart,  1  snag  thy  piaist 

*  Amongst  the  soroiaer  flowers; 
'  And  still  arose  my  grateful  lays 

*  Amid  th'  autumnal  ahoweis. 

*  Now,  fitful  winds  and  pale  decay 

*  Have  warned  me  from  the  giove; 
'  But  with  a  hymn.  111  uke  my  way 

*  To  Southern  lands  of  lova. 

*  Praise  to  the  Lord,  who  cares  for  all! 

'  He  heeds  the  raven's  cry ; 

*  And  not  a  sparrow  e'er  shall  fdi 

*  Unnoticed  by  his  eye.' 

Thus  sang  the  bird;  and  as  it  fle«» 
A  voice  was  in  mine  ears, 

*  Shall  Hb  not  also  care  for  yoaf 

*  Go,  dry  your  taidtless  tms.' 
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ON  BOTANY. 

**  Wondrous  truths,  and  manifold  as  wondrous, 
God  hath  written  in  those  stars  above ; 

But  not  less  in  the  bright  flowrets  under  us 

Stands  the  revelation  of  His  love." — Longfellow. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  cursory  sketch,  is, 
an  endeavor  to  point  out  the  advantages  accruing, 
ID  my  estimation,  to  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
leaaion,  from  the  study  of  Botany.  The  advanta- 
g«8  which  we  derive  from  the  study  of  any  science, 
may  be  divided  into  two  sorts  :  first,  the  improve- 
ment which  results  to  particular  faculties  of  the 
mind ;  and  secondly,  the  advantages  flowing  from 
the  knowledge  so  acquired.  As  to, the  first  class, 
I  shall  only  mention  those  strengthened  by  the 
otady  of  botany,  whose  improvement  is  peculiarly 
mdvantageous  to  the  physician :  with  respect  to 
these,  I  have  followed  common  classification  rather 
than  the  analyses  of  Browne  and  Mill;  because 
the  former  way  appears  to  me  a  more  practical 
mode  of  viewing  the  subject.  As  to  the  second 
elmss,  I  shall  only  mention  those  advantages  which 
ue  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  medical  men ;  and 
not  those  which  they  have  in  common  with  per- 
sons belonging  to  other  professions  or  pursuits. 

1 .  The  faculty  of  discrimination  is  particularly  ex- 
ercised by  the  study  of  botany.  That  portion,  which 
is  Hiost  geaerally  studied,  is  systematic  botany ; 
uid  the  chief  faculty  of  the  mind  here  employed,  is 
that  of  discrimination.  For  instance :  on  finding  an 
ooknown  {dant,  there  are  two,  three,  or  four  steps 
to  be  taken.  We  have  first  to  find  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  next  the  order,  next  the  genus, 
and  lastly  the  species.  Now,  each  of  these  steps, 
requires  some  degree  of  discrimination;  varying 
in  the  relative  and  absolute  amount  in  different 
fiunilies  of  plants;  and  also  according  to  our  know- 
ledge of  allied  genera  or  species,  and  by  reason  of 
some  other  circumstances.  But  there  is  always 
aome  difficulty  in  finding  the  name  of  a  plant,  either 
at  one  step  or  another :  and  perhaps,  there  is  no 
aeience  taken  generally,  in  which  the  faculty  of  dis- 
erioiination  is  more  constantly  required  and  exer- 
cised, than  in  botany.  In  almost  every  genus  we 
iMve  several  species ;  and  of  many  of  them,  in  this 
country,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  q)ecies ;  in  some 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred — as  for  instance,  Solidago, 
Aster,  Ranunculos.  And  in  searching  for  the 
name  of  a  plant  which  we  have  discovered  to  be- 
long to  such  a  genus,  we  have  to  examine  each 
one  of  these,  more  or  less  minutely.  The  distinc- 
tions between  one  species  and  another,  depend  too, 
for  the  most  part,  upon  differences  which  an  ordi- 
nary observer  would  not  notice  at  all ;  such  for  in- 
ataaee,  as  whether  a  leaf  be  sessile  or  not,  whether 
the  flowers  be  in  a  cyme  or  corymb,  whether  they 
are  axillary  or  lateral.  Similar  difficolties  occur 
m  tracing  out  a  genus.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  respect  to  genera  belonging  to  very  natn- 
xal  fiunilies ;  as  Gramineae,  Cruciferae,  UmbeUiferae ; 
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for  here  the  distinctive  marks  are  very  few  and  lit- 
tle obvious.  The  discovery  of  the  class  and  order 
is  in  general  attended  with  little  difficulty ;  though 
there  are  some  exceptions ;  as,  for  instance,  with 
reference  to  the  artificial  mode  of  classifying  the 
Asclepiadec ;  with  reference  to  the  natural,  Itea. 
In  some  cases,  besides  the  species,  we  have  to 
find  moreover  a  variety.  From  what  has  been 
said,  I  think  that  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive, 
that  in  this  science,  a  very  nice,  constant,  and  full 
exercise  of  the  discriminative  faculty  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Now  if  there  be  any  faculty  of  the  mind  whose 
full  exercise  is  particularly  demanded  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  it  is  this  of  discrimination.   When 
a  physician  is  called  upon  to  visit  a  patient,  the 
first  and  great  object  is  of  course  to  discover  under 
what  disease  he  is  laboring;  and  to  accomi^ish 
this  he  must  attend  to  the  symptoms.     But  many 
symptoms  are  common  to  several  diseases ;  many 
diseases  indeed  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  until  several  stages  have  been  passed 
through.     In  order  then  to  distinguish  a  disease 
from  those  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confoun- 
ded, the  physician  must  have  regard  both  to  the 
symptoms  which  they  have  in  common,  and  to 
those  in  which  they  differ.     This,  necessarily  vsr 
rying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in 
point,  requires,  on  the  whole,  much  discrimination. 
The  same  remarks  are  api^icable,  whether  a  phy- 
sician endeavor  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  then  treat  it  according  to  rules  laid  down 
in  books  for  the  particular  disease ;  or  whether  he 
pursue  a  more  philosophical  plan,  not  seeking  a  de- 
scription of  the  disease  by  name,  but  endeavoring 
to  discover  by  the  symptoms  the  organ  diseased, 
and  then  apply  remedies  accordingly ;  indeed  if 
any  thing,  in  the  latter  event,  discrimination  would 
be  more  requisite.     In  forming  a  final  decision,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  three  things 
are  to  be  considered :  first,  the  present  symptoms ; 
secondly,  his  own  experience ;  and  lastly,  the  dicta 
of  books.     With  respect  to  the  symptoms,  he  has 
also  to  attend  particularly  to  the  consideration, 
whether  they  are  the  result  of  the  disease  in  point, 
or  of  some  other  under  which  the  patient  may  be 
laboring  at  the  same  time ;  and  moreover  how  far 
they  are  idiophatic.    And  this  leads  me  to  the 
cause :  with  respect  to  this,  we  have  first  to  disco- 
ver the  right  one,  amongst  many  other  things 
equally  ostensible  as  such ;  secondly,  we  have  to 
pay  due  regard  to  the  questions  asked  the  patient 
concerning  it.    We  have  to  consider  what  ques- 
tions it  is  proper  for  us  to  ask  the  patient,  as  to 
the  disease  and  symptoms  generally.     To  ascer- 
tain the  disease  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  these 
and  similar  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  and  hence  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis 
much  discrimination  is  requisite.    Similar  remarks 
apply  to  the  treatment.    With  regard  to  the  ad- 
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80  excellent  an  opportunity ;  he  meets  daily  with 
80  many  plants  that,  if  he  once  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  science,  they  would  prove  a  continual 
attraction;  and  thirdly,  what  would  lead  him  to 
study  this  in  preference  to  all  other  branches  of 
medicine  would  be  its  being  voluntary ;  for  we  do 
not  in  general  relish  the  performance  of  that  which 
is  even  in  a  measure  compulsory.  An  interest 
being  taken  in  botany,  by  its  connection  with  other 
branches,  this  would  tend  to  make  them  more  in- 
teresting than  before ;  for  I  need  scarcely  mention 
that  when  we  become  attached  to  any  subject,  we 
are  interested  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every 
thing  connected  with  it. 

3 .  Our  medicines  by  means  of  the  study  of  botany 
may  be  procured  in  a  purer  state.  This  is  evident 
so  far  as  concerns  those  medicinal  plants  which 
are  natives  of  this  country ;  inasmuch  as  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  by  means  of  the  science 
of  botany,  and  can  therefore  gather  them  ourselves, 
instead  of  procuring  them  from  the  apothecary 
where  they  would  be  liable  to  adulteration.  This 
would  certainly  be  advantageous  then,  with  respect 
to  those  medicines  found  in  this  country,  which  are 
in  general  use,  such  as  Serpentaria,  Stramonium, 
&c.  But  moreover  might  we  not  oflen  substitute 
with  advantage  our  own  medicines  for  foreign  ones 
of  the  same  class  and  similar  properties  1  Is  it  not 
better  to  have  a  medicine  of  a  sHghtly  inferior 
quality  pure,  than  to  have  one  of  a  superior  quality 
in  a  doubtful  state !  Besides,  age  deteriorates  most 
medicines  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  this  may 
be  somewhat  the  case  with  many  more  than  we  are 
aware  of;  for  on  account  of  getting  them  from  the 
apothecary,  few  have  been  frequently  tried  both 
when  old  and  when  lately  gathered,  and  thus  there 
has  not  been  a  correct  comparison  of  their  relative 
Tirtues  in  their  two  states;  here  also  therefore, 
there  would  be  an  advantage  gained  with  respect  to 
native  medicines,  whether  used  expressly  for  their 
pecoliar  properties  or  as  substitutes.  But  many 
imported  from  foreign  parts,  which  have  others  in 
this  country  closely  resembling  them  in  property, 
are  probably  only  considered  superior  to  the  latter 
on  account  of  long  standing  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  their  merely  coming  from  a  distance;  ours 
have  net  been  sufficiently  tried.  This  circum- 
atanee  is  therefore  added  to  that  of  their  being 
more  pure,  to  lead  us  to  a  further  use  of  them. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  not  a 
aofficient  number  in  any  one  neighborhood  to  in- 
duce the  physician  to  adopt  the  above  plan.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  he  can  get  all,  but  he  can 
get  very  many  vegetable  medicines  in  each  class ; 
so  many  at  least  as  shall  supply  the  place  of  those 
foreign  vegetable  medicine^  that  are  liable  to  inef- 
ficiency by  reason  of  adulteration  or  some  other 
cause.  The  mineral  medicines  need  no  interfer- 
ence,  as  they  are  more  apt  in  general  to  be 
efficient  and  free  from  impurity  ;  even  here  how- 


ever we  might  perhaps  in  some  cases  substitute 
with  advantage  native  vegetable  medicines.  I  will 
here  give  a  list  of  the  plants  considered  officinal  by  % 
the  United  States  Pharmacopeia,  which  I  have 
found  growing  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Wil- 
liamsburg. I  have  no  room  here  for  particularizing 
their  properties,  nor  for  the  same  reason,  shall  I 
make  a  set  comparison  of  them  with  foreign  ones : 
Hepatica  americana,  Ranunculus  bulbosus;  Del- 
phinium consolida;  Aletris  farinosa;  Althae  offi- 
cinalis; Apocynum  cannabinum;  Aralia  spinosa; 
Arctium  lappa ;  Arum  triphydilum ;  Asarum  cana- 
dense ;  Asclepias  tuberosa,  incarnata ;  Dancus  ca- 
rota;  Cassia  marylandica ;  Castanea  pumila ;  Che- 
nopodium  anthelminticum ;  Chimaphila  umbellata ; 
Cimicifuga  racemosa;  Cornus  florida,  sericea;  An- 
themis  cotula,  Diospyros  virginiana;  Symplocarpus 
foetidus;  Erigeron  heterophyllum,  canadense;  Eu- 
patorum  perfoliatum ;  Anethum  foeniculum  (natu- 
ralized) ;  Gentiana  catesbaei ;  Gillenia  tripfoliata ; 
Hedeoma  pulegioides ;  Henchera  americana ;  Iris 
versicolor;  Juglans  cinerea;  Junniperus  virginiana; 
Laetuca  elongata ;  Liriodendron  tulipifera ;  Lobe- 
lia inflata;  Lycopus  virginicus;  (Lythrum  salicaria, 
Dublin) ;  Magnolia  glauca,  tripetala,  Mentha  pipe- 
rita, viridis :  Monarda  punctata ;  Phytolacca  de- 
candra;  Podophyllum  pellatum ;  Prunus  virginiana; 
Quercus  alba,  tinctoria ;  Rhus  glabrum,  toxicoden- 
dron ;  Rubus  trivialis,  villosus ;  Convolvulus  pandu- 
ratus;  Rumex  acetosella;  Sabbatia  angularis;  Sam- 
bucus  canadensis;  Sanguinaria  canadensis;  Lau- 
rus  sassafras;  Aristolochia  serpentaria;  Station 
caroliniana;  Datura  stramonium;  Leontodon  ta- 
raxacum ;  Triosteum  perfoliatum ;  Verbascum  thap- 
sus ;  Leptandra  virginica ;  Spartium  scoparium  ;-— 
this  though  put  down  in  the  books  as  an  exotic,  to 
all  appearance  grows  wild  in  this  district. 

I  say  nothing  of  those  employed  by  some  prac- 
titioners, but  not  considered  officinal  nor  in  general 
use ;  nor  of  those  which  have  been  once  in  esteem 
but  which  are  now  rejected.  Many  of  these  may, 
it  is  probable,  experience  the  fluctuations  which 
have  occurred  to  sarsaparilla.  The  same  remark 
too  will  perhaps  apply  to  many  of  those,  which  I 
have  before  made,  viz :  that  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  tried  nor  duly  estimated,  because  of 
their  being  so  easy  to  obtain,  and  their  not  coming 
from  a  distance.  Moreover  there  are  many  per- 
haps not  yet  medicinally  tested  at  all;  which,  judg- 
ing by  various  circumstances,  might,  in  all  proba- 
bility, prove  on  trial  efficacious  medicines :  to  enu- 
merate these  however  I  have  here  neither  the  space 
nor  opportunity.  But  from  the  above  catalogue 
and  the  subsequent  remarks,  I  think  that  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  a  physician  may  procure  many 
of  his  medicines  from  the  woods  and  fields  around 
him ;  for  one  locality  is,  in  some  mcasare,  a  speci- 
men of  all ;  if  not  the  identical  ones,  there  is  in 
general  an  equal  number  of  medicinal  plants  in 
each  neighborhood. 
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10  doubt  that  in  thiB  country  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  rarious  Dative  medicines  naed  with  suc- 
sesB  by  old  women  and  such  like  practitioners, 
vfaieh  on  account  of  their  efficacy  might  be  advan- 
ageoody  introduced  into  regular  practice,  and 
Rrhich  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  want  of  botani- 
sml  knowledge  and  investigation  among  country 
xractitioners.  This  supposition  is  borne  out  by 
he  remarks  before  quoted  from  Dr.  Lindley ;  to 
he  effect,  that  every  country  has  native  medicines 
idapted  to  the  proper  treatment  of  its  diseases. 
kiid  not  only  might  they  do  good  to  medicine,  thus 
iirectly,  but  they  might  also  do  it  indirectly,  by 
meeting  pretenders  on  their  own  grounds:  they 
night  examine  scientifically  any  medicine  which 
hey  used ;  and  if  it  were  good,  might  use  it  them- 
lelves  and  recommend  it  to  the  profession ;  if  ineffi- 
BieDt,  they  might  be  able  to  give  good  reasons  for 
rejecting  it.  By  means  of  their  botanical  know- 
ledge they  could  oftentimes  do  this  without  any 
previous  experiments.  The  absence  of  this  plan 
bas  been  one  cause  of  the  success  of  that  singular 
Immbag  Thomsonianism. 

Bot  without  the  knowledge  and  study  of  botany, 
ire  would  not  only  be  prevented  by  ignorance  from 
sooferring  these  benefits  upon  our  profession ;  but 
the  want  of  interest  about  them  would  probably 
BMBe  us  to  pay  little  attention  to  such  things. 
lioreover  from  the  very  want  of  this  knowledge,  a 
plijatcian  would  be  deterred  from  approaching  any 
klung  a{^rtaining  to  the  science.  For  instance, 
m  jodging  whether  a  plant  was  an  efficient  medi- 
tme  or  not,  he  would  have  no  a  priori  circum- 
itanoe  to  guide  him;  and  although  not  exactly 
IMing  it  to  be  presumption,  yet  from  feeling  that 
he  waa  rather  ignorant  of  the  subject,  he  would 
■blink  from  approaching  it.  And  indeed  the  gene- 
ral ^MUhy  on  this  subject  is  owing  to  this  con- 
teiooaness  of  ignorance,  together  with  the  want  of 
iBterest  and  example ;  and  on  account  of  the  want 
of  the  necessary  botanical  knowledge,  the  igno- 
raaee  of  the  particular  plants  which  would  proba- 
Uhf  prove  medicinal. 

Secondly,  the  vast  field  for  discovery  which  is 
open  to  us  in  the  United  States,  ofifers  a  further  in- 
iiioement  to  the  study  and  investigation  of  this 
■eieooe.  It  is  indeed  a  general  rule,  that  the  indi- 
ridnal  genera  of  each  natural  order  of  plants  pos- 
MM  similar  medicinal  properties :  thus  the  Magno- 
liaeec  are  in  general,  tonics.  And  this  fact  will  in 
cases  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  botanist  in  his 
investigations,  where  others  would  have 
tone  at  all.  But  to  this  general  rule  there  are  a 
lamber  of  exceptions.  Thus  the  same  natural  or- 
iaTf  Artocarpes,  contains  the  nutritious  Cow-tree 
ind  Bread-fruit,  and  the  poisonous  Upas  and  Ficus 
4»zicaria.  The  different  species  of  Lobelia  differ 
nocb  in  their  properties.  Even  in  varieties  of  the 
wunae  ^leeies  this  difference  is  occasionally  found  : 
has  the  root  of  one  variety  of  the  Jatrophad  mani- 


hot  is  poisonous,  whilst  that  of  another  may  be 
eaten  with  impunity.  Different  parts  too  of  the 
same  plant  in  some  cases  possess  different  proper- 
ties :  thus  the  fruit  of  the  Podophyllum  peltatum  is 
"  esculent,  the  leaves  poisonous,  and  the  root  highly 
medicinal.^*  But  even  where  the  general  law  holds 
good,  still  there  is  use  in  investigation,  because 
although  the  same  quality  may  appertain  to  two 
plants,  yet  they  may  have  that  quality  combined 
with  others  which  differ.  Every  plant  therefore 
needs  trial,  before  we  can  ascertain  with  certainty 
its  virtues.  But  it  is  often  said  that  we  possess  a 
sufficient  number  of  medicines  in  each  class,  if  we 
knew  how  to  use  them,  and  when.  As  to  this,  it 
may  be  partly  true ;  but  in  the  first  place,  there  are 
no  bounds  to  the  variations  of  disease,  and  each 
one  may  require  a  different  specimen  from  a  whole 
class.  Secondly,  it  is  not  generally  for  the  posses- 
sion of  one  property  only  that  a  medicine  is  useful 
and  valuable,  it  is  most  usually  for  the  combination 
of  several ;  and  we  certainly  have  not  enough  of 
these,  and  could  not  have  too  many :  for  if  we  look 
at  the  subject  in  an  arithmetical  point  of  view,  the 
variation  in  the  exact  medical  qualities  is  innume- 
rable, and  each  variation  may  have  a  peculiar  use. 
Thirdly,  neither  could  we  have  too  many  of  those 
medicines  possessing  anomalous  properties,  such 
for  instance  as  those  of  nux- vomica ;  and  we  know 
not  but  that  some  of  our  native  plants  may  furnish 
medicines  possessing  such  qualities.  But  moreover 
and  lastly,  the  most  efficient  of  our  medicines,  those 
which  offer  almost  the  only  conclusive  proofs  of 
the  utility  of  the  science  of  medicine,  are  not  those 
which  possess  any  particular,  definite  medical  pro- 
perty, but  they  are  those  that  act  in  a  manner 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  which  we  there- 
fore entitle  alterative ;  as  for  instance,  sulphur  in 
the  mineral,  and  cinchona  in  the  vegetable  world. 
Not  only  may  this  efficiency  be  found  in  one  genus 
of  an  order,  and  not  in  another;  but  even  in  one 
species,  and  not  in  others ;  as  for  example,  Sarsa- 
parilla — the  roots  of  some  species  of  Smilax  pos- 
sessing the  virtues  of  this  medicine,  and  others  not. 

What  may  we  not  expect  then,  from  a  further 
investigation  of  the  five  thousand  species  now  in- 
cluded in  the  botanical  catalogue  of  the  United 
States ;  of  the  many  yet  to  be  described  ?      G. 
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OP  BICHMOND. 

The  hand  that  prints  these  accents  hero 
Was  never  clasped  in  thine, 

Nor  has  thy  heart,  with  hope  or  fear, 
E'er  trembled  back  to  mine. 

And  yet  from  childhood's  early  years 
-    Some  being  like  lo  thee, — 
Unseen  amid  my  doubts  and  fears, 
Hath  sweetly  smil'd  on  me. 
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Aad  oft  ia  dc«um  IVe  twined  the  wieath 

Above  her  eye  of  fleme, 
Then  listened  if  aome  biid  mi^t  breathe 

The  music  of  her  name. 

And  oft  hsTe  rainly  sought  to  trace 

Amid  the  fair  and  yonng, 
The  living  type  of  her  sweet  face 

On  Fancy's  mirror  flang. 

Bnt  in  its  unresembled  form 

The  shadow  dwelt  with  me. 
Till  unpereeived,  life*ltke,  and  warm, 

It  se(Uy  fell  on  titm. 

Then  into  substance  passed  the  shade 
With  charms  still  more  dinne. 

As  on  thy  face  its  features  played 
And  lost  themselves  in  thine. 


AlMBBBdra  TaitoaMvo^i  gyUwn  of 


The  expedient  of  exehaDging  what  we  possess, 
bot  do  not  want,  for  what  we  want,  bat  do  not  pos- 
sess, is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  universal ;  and 
the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to  where  the  usual 
medium  of  exchange,  money,  is  not  easily  pro- 
eured.  But  this  method  of  supplying  our  mutual 
wants,  practised  in  the  casual  manner  in  vogue 
among  those  whose  slender  means  compel  them  to 
it,  is  obTiously  different  from  a  system  of  exchan- 
ges, as  the  organized  body— organized  to  some  ex- 
tent—of merchants,  who  transact  the  world^s  com- 
mercial business,  is  different  from  so  many  trudging 
pedlers.  The  reduction  of  a  rude  practice,  the 
offspring  of  savage  instinct,  to  a  regular  system,  is 
a  step  in  civilization;  and  this  step,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  exchange  of  literary  and  scientific  spe- 
cimens, is  ascribed  principally  to  the  judgment, 
zeal,  and  manly  perseverance  of  Mens.  Vattem^re. 

The  vulgar  practice,  (known  in  our  country  by 
the  term  swapping,)  too  inconvenient  for  men  whose 
time  is  of  vadue,  has  not  much  prevailed  between 
the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Europe : 
bnt  the  duplicates,  when  not  suffered  to  remain  as 
useless  lumber,  have  been  sold  to  traders,  and  by 
them  hawked  about  where  they  were  most  likely 
to  be  sold  for  profit.  The  great  loss  attending  this 
proceeding;  the  tendency  of  it  to  disperse  and  de- 
stroy some  of  the  rarest  works,  or  leave  them  in 
the  obscurity  of  book-stalls ;  these  and  other  con- 
siderations prompted  Mons.  Vattemere  to  make  the 
exertions  which  have  already  been  eminently  bene- 
ficial, and  insured  for  his  name  an  honorable  place 
among  those  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  and  uses  of  this  sys- 
tem, I  shall  first  consider  it  in  reference  to  libraries. 
The  public  libraries,  belonging  to  the  universities, 
governments,  cities  and  towns  of  Europe,  have 
been  gradually  accumulated,  partly  by  the  purchase 
of  books  from  the  shops,  the  purchase  of  private 
libraries,  and  partly  by  the  bequest  of  private  libra- 


ries. In  the  last  two  ways  an 
of  du]^cates  have  been  introduced,  which  are  of 
no  use  whatever— they  are  stowed  in  Inmber-rooois. 
At  the  same  time,  many  of  these  doplieates  are  of 
old  books-— not  of  the  popular  kind  whi^  has  caused 
new  editions  to  be  printed ;  and  their  scarcity  and 
value  is  such  that  enormous  prices  are  paid  lor  them 
to  such  dealers  as  may  accidentally  obtain  them. 
Now  Mons.  yattem6re  proposes  that  complete  csta- 
logues  of  all  these  duplicates  shall  be  printed,  or 
rather,  that  each  library,  in  its  regular  catalogue, 
shall  state  the  number  of  copies  it  has  of  each  work. 
These  catalogues  shall  be  sent  to  the  principal  li- 
braries in  the  world.  By  this  means,  eveiy  one 
will  be  able  to  see  what  every  other  has  to  spare, 
and  what  it  needs  in  return ;  and  a  reference  to  its 
own  catalogue  wOl  show  how  far  an  exehai^  will 
be  mutually  beneficial.  After  which,  the  inter- 
change of  a  few  letters,  and  the  tran^MirtatioB  of  a 
few  boxes  of  books,  will  render  each  one  more 
complete,  without  taking  from  any  what  is  of  moch 
pecuniary  value ;  for  old  books  cannot  be  aoid  ios 
much  to  the  dealers,  although  they  will  extort 
large  sums  for  them,  when  they  find  libraries  in 
want  of  them. 

There  is  another  and  very  peculiar  benefit  arisii^ 
from  this  system,  which  has  been  felt  in  numy 
cases.  Manuscript  works,  of  which  immense  nmn- 
bers  exist  that  have  not  been  printed,  and  will  nol 
be  printed,  but  which  are  of  the  highest  tbIoc — 
historical  records,  not  well  enough  written  to  be 
read  with  pleasure,  but  authentic,  and  sometimes 
the  only  materials  from  which  the  history  of  tbeir 
times  can  be  gleaned.  These  precious  dcteomeats 
are  dispersed ;— one  volume  is  in  the  Vatican, 
another  in  Munich,  another  in  aome  cooTeat  ia 
Spain ;  some  of  them  in  garrets  or  cdlais.  No 
booksellers  will  buy  them;  nobody  will  decypher 
their  contents,  unless  he  has  a  political  intxigiie  to 
unravel,  a  history  to  write,  or  stNnethiag  to  do 
which  cannot  be  done  without  them ; 
literary  workmen  do  not  live  in  every  obscoie 
gion,  no  call  whatever  is  made  for  some  of 
works;  they  moulder  in  the  dark;  and  with 
perish  the  records  of  many  interesting  events,  and 
many  important  discoveries  in  science, — for  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  some  knowledge  in  the  arts  has 
been  lost,  or  buried  in  obscurity,  not,  we  hope,  be- 
yond the  power  of  systematic  research  to  briag 
again  into  use. 

'*  You  Americans,'^  says  Mons.  Yattem^re,*'  want 
much  that  we  can  spare ;  and  ywi  can  furaiab  as 
with  much  that  will  cost  you  nothing,  bat  which 
will  be  invaluable  CO  us.  We  want  all  yoor  Stale 
papers,  your  biUs  proposed  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
State  Legislaturesh—all  that  you  order  to  be  printed ; 
nothing  of  it  should  be  omitted ;  though  it  be  stale 
to  you,  it  is  new  to  us ;  and  without  it  our  pohti- 
cians  cannot  legislate  intelligently,  becanse  they 
cannot  adopt  their  measores  to  the  cooditioo  of  a 
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eoimtry,  whose  citizens  are  dealing  with  our  own, 
md  exerting  a  constant  and  powerful  influence, 
which  must  be  understood  if  it  is  to  be  of  its  pro- 
per advantage.  You  also  want,  in  the  libraries  of 
your  different  Legislatures,  all  the  public  documents 
of  Europe  ; — you  will  legislate  in  the  dark  if  you 
do  Dot  have  them ; — you  cannot  adapt  your  course 
to  theirs,  but  will  lose  the  advantage  of  knowing 
what  they  are  about,  and  neither  benefit  by  the 
good  will  of  your  friends,  nor  defeat  the  selfish 
policy  of  those  who  seek  to  benefit  by  your  inat- 
tention. You  can  furnish  us  with  specimens  in 
erery  branch  of  natural  history :  the  block  of  gra- 
nite, to  you  of  no  value,  may  be  broken,  and  a  piece 
sent  to  every  museum  in  Europe.  If  it  be  exactly 
like  our  own,  we  wish  to  know  it;  if  it  be  different, 
we  wish  to  know  it ;  in  any  case  it  is  interesting, 
and  we  must  have  it,  even  if  we  send  across  the 
oeean  to  search  for  it.  Your  birds,  your  animals, 
your  plants,  we  want  them  all;  and  you  want  ours. 
Tour  works  of  art,  your  machines,  your  buildings, 
Aimers*  tools,  and  craftsmens*  tools— we  want  mo- 
dels or  drawings  of  them ;  and  in  return  we  can 
•end  you  quite  as  much ; — if  more,  it  will  please  us 
the  better,  for  we  wish  to  deal  like  gentlemen — 
like  friends  and  brothers — and  not  like  mercena- 
liee.  You  will  send  us  an  alligator,  a  fossil  skele- 
ton, &  drawing  of  a  Western  burial  mound ;  and  we 
will  aend  you  a  cast  of  the  Apollo,  or  whatever  we 
hftve  that  you  are  in  need  of.*' 

These  brief  hints,  to  the  man  who  thinks  about 
it,  will  indicate  how  efficiently  the  system  of  ex- 
changes will  contribute  to  the  completeness  of  pub- 
lie  museums,  libraries,  etc.  Cui  bono  ?  Does  an 
American,  a  democrat,  a  man  who  claims  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  control  of  a  nation^s  affairs,  to 
wmmat  in  ruling  it — does  he  ask  this  question  ?  Aye ! 
it  ahould  be  so !  But  does  he  ask  it  respectfully,  to 
leaxn  all  the  merits  of  the  case ;  or  contemptuously, 
to  signify  that  he  sees  no  good  in  it,  and  therefore 
refers  it  to  the  class  of  schemes^  and  with  a  block- 
head's logic,  reasons  thus: — most  schemes  are 
hmnbags:  this  is  a  scheme;  therefore  this  is  a 
kombng?  We  have  persons  of  such  intellectual 
calibre,  to  whom  the  proper  admonition,  sufficiently 
respectful,  is  this:  you  are  not  freemen,  in  the 
mental  sense ;  you  are  still  under  the  dominion  of 
Tulgar  prejudices,  of  old  fashions  and  customs ;  and 
are  liable  to  be  used  as  mere  tools,  when  you  are 
thought  worth  managing !  But  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  knowledge 
every  sensible  man  possesses  on  this  subject,  I 
will  take  the  familiar  instance  of  a  mechanical  in- 
ventor, and  show  what  benefit  he  may  derive  from 
such  an  institution  when  it  is  complete. 

I  hi4>pen  to  know  a  case  that  will  illustrate  the 
matter,  which  I  will  state  precisely  as  it  occurred. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  was  spending  the  Summer 
in  the  country,  away  from  all  libraries  of  a  scien- 
tific character,  happened  to  think  of  a  mode  of 


keeping  the  paddles  of  steamboat's  wheels  in  the 
vertical  position.  It  struck  him  as  being  a  good 
one ;  and  he  spent  considerable  time  in  making 
calculations,  drawings,  etc.  When  he  ventured  to 
the  city,  he  went  to  a  dozen  libraries,  and  at  last 
found  a  volume  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine, in  which  his  contrivance  was  shown  to  have 
been  patented  ten  years  before,  and  used  with  some 
advantage  on  the  Danube.  Not  long  af\er,  my 
friend  was  conversing  with  the  Captain  of  a  steam- 
boat, and  mentioned  this  invention ;  whereupon  the 
Captain  told  him  that  he  had  been  asked  to  pur- 
chase stock  in  it.  ''  You  have  seen  it  then ;  how 
does  it  work  V  said  my  friend.  "  It  works  very 
well  in  the  model ;  but  whether  it  will  keep  in  or- 
der at  sea,  or  be  on  the  whole  better  than  the  com- 
mon wheel,  I  doubt."  **  But  has  it  not  been  tried 
on  a  large  scale  V  inquired  my  friend.  '*  No !" 
said  the  Captain,  '*the  inventor  can't  make  'em 
take  hold.  He  has  spent  several  hundred  dollars, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  will 
not  get  paid  for  it,  though  I  confess  I  think  well  of 
it,  for  smooth  water.  But  you  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  matter :  suppose  you  call  on  him,  when 
we  get  on  shore  1  Perhaps  you  may  buy  some  of 
his  stock."  My  friend  did  call  on  him,  and  found 
the  same  invention,  exhibited  in  a  beautiful  brass 
model ; — all  of  no  use,  except  as  a  philosophic  toy. 
A  few  weeks  afler,  he  found  another  ingenious  man 
who  had  invented  the  same  thing,  and  spent  several 
weeks  in  experimenting ;  but  who  had  given  it  up,  as 
not  likely  to  work  better  than  the  old  one.  About  one 
year  ago,  the  papers  informed  us  that  another  pa- 
tent for  this  same  invention  had  been  obtained  in 
England,  and  introduced  in  a  large  vessel,  which 
would  come  across  the  ocean  in  a  week.  To 
crown  the  joke,  Professor  Renwick,  in  his  new 
treatise  on  the  steam-engine,  mentions  that  this 
contrivance  was  tried  twenty  years  ago,  on  a  ferry- 
boat, between  New- York  and  Jersey  City.  Now 
all  this  waste  of  time,  of  thought,  of  money  spent 
for  patents  and  experiments,  might  have  been  saved, 
and  probably  would  have  been  saved,  had  there 
been  public  museums  to  which  these  men  had  free 
access,  in  which  drawings  and  models  of  machi- 
nery, and  any  thing  like  a  complete  collection  of 
the  scientific  books  of  the  time,  were  to  be  found. 

But  if  expensive  and  useless  repetitions  would 
be  avoided,  still  more  benefit  would  be  conferred, 
by  showing  these  ingenious  but  unlearned  men 
what  had  been  done  before,  which  they  might 
adopt,  use,  and  improve  upon ;  what  parts  invented, 
tested,  proportioned,  which  they  might  combine  in 
different  ways,  for  different  uses,  and  from  which 
they  might  construct  machines  that  otherwise  they 
would  not  think  of. 

It  would  likewise  be  useful  in  the  common  wants 
of  life.  If  a  man,  rich  or  poor,  wishes  to  build  a 
house,  a  shop,  a  barn,  or  construct  a  mill,  carriage, 
or  any  thing  else,  let  him  go  to  the  public  museum; 
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be  will  find  there  prints,  drawings,  models,  old  and 
new,  of  every  style  of  building  in  the  world ;  of 
new  designs,  not  yet  adopted ;  and  from  these  he 
will  select  what  best  suits  him  ;  but  now  he  must 
be  content  to  take  what  he  sees  around  him,  how- 
ever inferior  to  what  he  might  find  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city ;  because  neither  he  nor  his  ignorant 
builder  nor  quack  architect  has  had  the  means  to 
know  what  has  been  done  in  the  world.  In  short, 
whatever  a  man  wishes  to  know,  whatever  he 
wishes  to  see,  he  should  be  able  to  find  in  a  public 
museum.  Every  branch  of  art,  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  every  thing  in  the  world  that  is  worth 
knowing,  should  be  represented  in  it ;  from  the  high- 
est conceptions  in  poetry,  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture,  to  the  humblest  convenience  of  the 
household ;  from  the  grandest  phenomena  of  the 
earth  and  heavens,  to  the  plants  of  the  garden  and 
the  minerals  by  the  road-side.  Had  we  such  places 
as  these  in  our  cities,  and  even  in  our  villages, 
would  our  money  be  thrown  away  on  the  rude  con- 
trivances of  other  centuries,  when  science  yearly 
brings  forth  new  ones  of  greater  use  and  economy! 
or  would  our  inquiring  intellects  be  wrapped  up  in 
mammoth  newspapers,  which  cloy  with  literary  slops, 
that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  the  poor  man  now 
has  no  means  of  satisfying  in  any  other  way — nay, 
which  the  richest  man  among  us  can  but  meagerly 
supply! 

But  from  the  benefits  of  this  system  we  are 
nearly  excluded ;  because  we  have  no  public  mu- 
seums, and  no  public  libraries  save  those  belonging 
to  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures,  and  per- 
haps those  of  one  or  two  Universities,  which  may 
in  some  parts  be  so  well  known  as  to  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  and  privilege  of  paUic  institutions. 
Mens.  Vattem^re,  rather  satirically,  expressed  his 
disappointment  at  finding  us  so  defieient.    *'  I  had 
been  told,"  said  he,  *'  that  you  had  public  museums, 
public  libraries,  every  thing  of  the  kind,  in  great 
abundance.''    '  Well,'  I  said,  '  my  work  will  be 
easy!  we  can  soon  establish  communication  with 
those  of  Europe.'    When  I  got  on  shore,  I  ran 
to  the  public  museum;  but  as  I  was  entering,  a 
person  stopped  me  and  asked  for  two  shillings. 
*  What,'  I  asked  myself,  '  do  they  permit  their 
servants  to  beg  for  money !  the  museums  of  Eu- 
rope forbid  theirs  to  accept  it  when  offered,^  Well, 
I  went  on,  and  saw  many  choice  things,  and  many 
loads  of  mere  rubbish,  jumbled  together  without  the 
least  appearance  of  scientific  arrangement;  and 
what  was  my  surprise  to  find  a  juggler  and  a  learned 
pig.     But  when  I  discovered,  as  I  soon  did,  that 
what  you  call  a  public  museum  is  merely  a  place 
where  the  public  may  be  admitted  for  pay;  and 
that  the  most  respectable  of  your  libraries  and 
scientific  institutions  are  accessible  only  to  mem- 
bers, who  pay  considerable  money,  and  to  those 
whom  the  membeia  muoduee,  \  ^xA«t&\xMA  tk>s 


I  said, '  my  work  will  be  Tery  difficult.  Tl 
rectors  of  the  European  institntiona  vrill  not 
lowed  to  recognise  these  private  establishi 
which  may  be  sold  at  auction  next  year  i 
benefit  of  their  creditors.* 

Not  daunted  by  these  circumstances ; — fo 
a  brave  man :  I  know  not  how  bullets  migbl 
him,  but  difficulties  cannot  frighten  him ;  the 
of  vulgar  mercenaries  cannot  make  him  ti 
the  certainty  of  hardship  cannot  smother  ha 
age: — not  daunted,  I  say,  by  the  task  befei 
nor  discouraged  by  the  loud  and  general  cr] 
possible  !  impossible !  the  man's  a  fool !  he'i 
what  will  he  make  by  it  !*  Mens.  Vattemrr 
to  Washington,  and  showed  his  plan  to  th 
venmient.  It  is  worthy  of  especial  oocic 
every  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  Coi 
from  the  President  to  the  last  representttive 
his  approbation  of  tbe  plan,  in  writing,  to 
Vattemere.  But  the  constitutional  limiti  i 
Federal  G^ovemment  obliged  it  to  refer  him 
State  and  Municipal  Governments,  as  ike 
powers  that  could  aid  in  the  great  woik  be  v 
gaged  in.  He  accordingly  api^ied  to  thai,  i 
some  cases  with  success.  LouisiaBa  hw  i 
priated  a  constant  sum  of  six  thousand  doUait  p 
num ;  Maine  has  entertained  the  propoatioi 
favorably;  Boston  and  Baltimore  have  bei 
themselves ;  and  in  varioas  other  parts  of  this 
try  he  has  met  with  more  or  less  success— I 
not  how  much:  but  in  Quebec  and  Biontrc 
has  produced  a  movement  highly  hooonli 
those  cities,  fifty  thousand  pounds  each  k 
been  appropriated  for  public  nmsemns,  on  tki 
suggested  by  him. 

For  all  these  important  services  he  has  a 
asked  nor  accepted  any  other  reward  than  the 
sure  of  doing  good,  and  the  esteem  and  goodi 
which  his  singular  seal  for  the  intereit  of  sc 
and  of  mankind  has  not  failed  to  gain  for  lai 
gentleman  who  well  knows  his  ability  is  sd 
and  in  a  certain  kind  of  dramatic  peifonsisoi 
me  that  he  could  easily  make  twenty  thosMS 
lars  per  annum;  but  that  he  exercised  these  ii 
only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  supply  bis  i 
wants,  preferring  to  advocate  his  &voiite  if 
vrithout  pay,  rather  than  fill  his  pockets,  ui  k 
world  take  care  of  itself.  If  the  vulgar  ■ 
dollars,  prudent,  provident,  respectable  and  aH 
will  say  that  the  love  of  notoriety  is  tbe  apn 
all  this  action ;  if,  to  bring  his  own  chaiaetcr 
'  par,'  he  will  cloud,  with  his  low  suapicios 
possible  conjectures,  the  conduct  of  a  man  i 
he  should  honor  and  imitate,  let  him  be  told  ibit 
the  desire  of  vulgar  popularity  is  moie  bees 
a  man,  than  the  number-one  prineqile  is,  ^ 
moves  to  no  action  that  possibly  can  be  kob 
as  generous.  Mens.  Vattemere  bdisTes  these  { 
%&hemes  improbable  in  the  geiienl  esfjissliBa  i 
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them,  advocates  them ;  and  herein  he  diflfers  from 
those  mean  men,  much  meaner  than  cowards,  who 
will  not  encounter  the  derision  of  blackguards,  and 
the  qualified  respect  of  pocket-noblemen,  no  matter 
what  the  merits  of  the  case  may  be  if  the  pro- 
posed measures  seem  unlikely  to  be  carried. 

He  has  returned  to  France.  But  the  sugges- 
tions he  has  thrown  out,  the  success  he  has  in  some 
places  met  with,  the  almost  unanimous  wish  in  fa- 
of  the  bold  measures  he  recommends,  these  arc 
to  be  lost;  they  make  some  rather  restless; 
they  set  some  in  doubt  of  the  old  maxim,  '*  nothing 
liberal  can  be  got  from  the  rabble." 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  GIFTED. 

No.  III.,  AND  LAST. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  two  articles 
under  the  above  title,  wliich  appeared  in  the  Mes- 
senger more  than  two  years  since.  The  first  one 
was  dsToted  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Chester 
A.  GaiswoLD — the  second  one,  to  the  late  James 
Ons  Rockwell.  When  those  articles  were  pre- 
pared, there  was  one  with  us — a  loved  and  valued 
Iriend-^who  felt  a  kindly  interest  in  our  humble 
toil.  He  was  anxious  that  the  memory  of  genius, 
vntimely  removed,  should  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  the  living.  For  our  second  article — that  which 
eommemorated  Rockwell — he  lent  us  his  ser- 
▼ioet  by  procuring  some  facts  which  otherwise  had 
been  overlooked  and  lost.  Alas !  how  little  did 
we  then  think  that  the  third  number  of  our  series 
woald  be  devoted  to  the  memory  of  him  whose  eye 
then  kindled  with  approval  at  our  work.  But  death 
found  him.  He  has  fallen  in  the  morning  of 
days ;  and  another  flower  of  genius,  which  had 
bat  jost  unfolded,  has  been  transplanted  to  the  gar- 
dens of  God !  With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  do 
we  come  to  lay  our  simple  chaplct  upon  the  early 
tomb  of  Richard  Bacon,  Jr. 

We  have  chosen  the  subject  of  our  present 
■ketch,  not  so  much  for  a  biographical  memoir,  as 
to  confer  a  merited  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one 
well  beloved.  He  was  of  those  who  feel  the  stir- 
rings of  ao  ambitious  and  richly  endowed  spirit 
within  them,  but  to  whom  it  is  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  those  who  wage  a  warfare  for 
renown.  He  listened  to  the  clarion  call  of 
Fame,  and  he  pined  in  spirit  for  the  contest.  But 
a  strong  hand  held  him  back ;  and  his  only  record 
is  with 

"  Those,  the  yoang  and  brave,  who  cheriahcd 

Noble  longings  for  the  Ktrifc, 
By  the  road'Sidc  fell  and  perished, 

Weary  with  the  march  of  Life !" 


birth,  removed  to  the  town  of  Simsbury,  in  the 
same  state ;  and  here  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
passed  the  chief  part  of  his  life.  He  evinced  at 
an  early  age,  an  unusual  fondness  for  study,  and 
began  to  develope  a  mind  of  superior  ability.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  seemed  to  forbid  his  attain- 
ing a  liberal  education.  Afler  reaping  all  the  ad- 
vantages he  could  derive  from  an  attendance  upon 
the  common  schools,  he  was  removed  to  the  Gram- 
mar school  at  Hartford— -one  of  the  oldest,  and  pro- 
bably the  best  of  the  preparatory  schools  in  the 
state.  Here  he  remained  for  some  time,  and  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously  to  the  usual  course  of  a 
thorough  *'  English  education,"  as  also  to  the  study 
of  the  Latin  language.  With  his  departure  from 
this  institution,  closed  the  most  of  his  academic 
studies.  He  had  long  before  imbibed  a  strong 
taste  for  reading,  and  general  literary  pursuits. 
This  he  had  cultivated  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
his  other  studies  would  permit ;  and  he  now  gave 
his  entire  leisure  to  an  attentive  perusal  of  the 
standard  English  authors,  as  well  as  to  the  literature 
of  our  own  country.  Poetry  was  his  chief  delight ; 
though  the  modesty  of  his  genius  for  a  long  time 
kept  the  fact  in  concealment ;  circumstances  at 
length  declared  him  to  be  an  a  not  unwelcomed 
worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  the  Muses. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  author's  life  was  passed  in  the  town  of  iSinis- 
bury.  Soon  afler  he  closed  his  academic  studies, 
and  while  he  was  anxious  to  enter  upon  the  stu- 
dies of  a  profession,  he  began  to  suffer  from  an  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes.  This  entirely  defeated 
his  plans.  It  gave  a  character  to  his  whole 
afler-life,  and  in  some  measure,  we  fear,  caused  his 
premature  death.  Baffled  in  his  pursuit  of  a  pro- 
fession, he  attempted  other  occupations  which  seem- 
ed not  to  clash  with  his  bodily  affliction,  in  the 
hope  that  time  would  restore  the  use  of  his  eyes 
again,  and  yet  suffer  him  to  attain  the  object  of  his 
wishes.  He  remained  a  twelve  month  in  Hartford, 
and  nearly  two  years  in  New  York,  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  But  his  difficulties  seemed 
rather  to  be  increased  than  removed  thereby;  and, 
disappointed,  and  sick  at  heart,  he  returned  to  the 
quiet  of  his  paternal  mansion.  Here  his  literary 
pursuits  were  renewed  with  redoubled  vigor.  When 
his  own  failing  sight  could  not  minister  to  his  de- 
sires, his  kind  sisters  would  engage  his  leisure  by 
reading  to  him,  and  assisting  to  write  out  and  copy 
the  productions  of  his  own  fancy. 

It  was  at  this  i>eriod  of  his  life  that  we  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Bacon.  He  gave  us 
his  entire  confidence,  and  a  friendship  was  formed 
which  grew  stronger  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Wo 
never  met  with  a  warmer  heart,  nor  a  hand  which 
pressed  a  more  cordial  welcome.  We  soon  saw 
that  his  affliction  was  a  trial  hard  indeed  to  bear. 


Richard  Bacon,  Jr.,  was  born  at  Northington  (a 

all  parish  of  Farmington,)  now  Avon,  in   the   He  heard  the  strife  of  the  great  world  around  hinix 
State  of  Connecticut.     His  family,  soon  afler  his  while  he  waa  comi^Wc^  \o  \)(^  ^\i  m\x>n'^vcv%  Xy&- 
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gerer  from  its  busy  scene*.     Still,  he  did  not  com- 
plain.   Thoagh  it  wm  painfully  evidenl  that  his 
mind  was  not  fully  in  unison  with  the  quietude  of  his 
situation,  yet  Hope  cheered  him  with  her  whiq>er- 
ings  of  brighter  days  to  come.    Beside,  he  found 
many  ingredients  of  happiness  in  his  cup.    Of  a 
warm  and  social  disposition — ^he  was  surrounded 
by  a  family  which  he  loved  :  a  devotee  of  Litera- 
ture— time  and  opportunity  enabled  him  to  indulge 
in  his  favorite  pursuits,  though  under  some  dis- 
oouragements  it  is  true :   a  child  of  Nature — ^he 
could  rove  at  will  amid  her  most  wild  and  enchant- 
ing scenes.    As  our  acquaintance  ripened  to  inti- 
macy, we  found  as  much  to  admire  in  his  poetical 
taste  and  talents,  as  we  had  already  found  to  love 
in  his  social  temperament  and  virtues.     His  chief 
fault  as  a  poet — and  it  is  a  common  one  with  young 
writers— was  a  redundancy  of  Fancy.    Against 
this — for  he  soon  became  sensible  of  it — ^he  was 
very  careful  to  guard.     He  composed  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  then  in  cooler  moments  gave  himself 
to  the  task  of  severe  revision.    He  would  write 
and  re-write  a  piece  with  great  care,  and  even 
then  seemed  loth  to  part  with  it.    He  published 
but  little.    He  shrunk  instinctively  from  notoriety, 
and  when  he  did  publish,  he  gave  no  clue  to  the 
authorship  of  his  pieces.    We  doubt  if  he  ever 
published  too  articles  over  the  same  signature. 
Consequently,  to  the  great  public  he  was  unknown. 
Beyond  the  circle  of  bis  own  personal  friends, 
Bacon  was  not  recognised  as  a  poet.     Yet  his 
was  a  genius  of  no  common  order,  and  we  oonfi- 
dently  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  his  name 
would  hold  a  proud  place  among  the  talented  ones 
of  our  country,  and  that  day  a  no  far  distant  one. 
Who  that  then  knew  him  could  have  thought  that 
that  voice  would  so  soon  be  tuneless,  and  that  mind 
so  soon  have  its  full  development  in  a  better  world. 
During  our  collegiate  days,  we  were  separated 
but  a  short  distance  from  our  friend.    Scarcely  a 
week  went  by  without  bringing  him  to  our  lodg- 
ings, or  taking  ourself  to  his  own  "  happy  val- 
ley."    Those  winged  hours  of  social  converse, 
and  those  rambles  over  hill  and  dale,  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  among  the  greenest  spots  in  the  waste  of 
memory.     But  time  separated  us.     Business  at 
last  called  him  away  on  a  distant  tour ;  and,  soon 
after  we  had  left  college,  our  face  was  turned 
southward.    While  waiting  in  New- York  the  sail- 
ing-day of  oar  packet,  we  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised by  meeting  unexpectedly  with  our  old  friend 
again.    We  had  thought  him  many  an  hundred 
miles  away,  and  the  meeting  was  consequently 
the  more  cheering.     After  a  hurried  conversation 
upon  topics  of  mutual  interest,  he  abruptly  ex- 
pressed a  fear  '*  that  he  was  becoming  deranged  /" 
It  seemed  a  strange  assertion,  and  we  gave  no 
heed  to  it.     We  wonder  now  that  our  <non  fears 
were  not  excited :  fur  there  certainly  was  much 
that  was  unusual  in  his  manner,  and  he  had  a  wild 


scheme  piawted  for  his  future  course,  which  seem- 
ed very  unreasonable,  and  from  which  we  endea- 
vored to  dissuade  him.  There  was  a  mystery  about 
him.  Something  weighed  like  lead  apoo  his  spi- 
rits ;  but  we  thought  it  a  morbid  mood  which  wodd 
pass  away.  We  urged  him  to  return  home,  bat 
apparently  in  vain.  He  seemed  bent  od  his  wild 
enterprise,  and  bade  us  adieu  with  the  design  of 
engaging  in  it.  Little  thought  we  that  his  mehii- 
choly  assertion  was  true  \  Little  thought  we  tbat 
his  warm  hand  would  soon  be  cold  in  death,  ud 
his  warm  heart  be  still  beneath  the  clods  of  the 
valley !  His  hearty  '*  God  bless  you  !^^  lingered  id 
our  ears,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  parting  with 
our  best  and  truest  friend.  A  few  days  west  bj, 
and  we  were  again  surprised  by  the  receptioa  of  a 
letter  from  Bacon,  dated  at  his  home,  in  SiiDsboiy. 
It  was  brief  and  hurried,  and  some  part  of  it  vis 
entirely  unintelligible.  We  attributed  such  put 
however  to  a  merry  mood,  rather  than  to  asy  dior 
serious  cause.  We  gathered  from  it  thtt  the 
matter  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  ojioDhis  spi- 
rits, when  we  had  last  seen  him,  was  satis&etohly 
removed,  and  all  was  well  with  him.  We  woodei 
now  at  our  blindness.  The  very  assoruce  be 
gave  of  the  removal  of  his  difficulty,  so  siogslai 
were  many  circumstances  connected  with  it,  abooM 
have  given  us  alarm.  But  we  were  satisfied,  ud 
the  epistle  was  laid  aside  to  await  the  leisure  of  a 
future  day. 

When  we  reached  our  place  of  destisation,  n- 
riotts  causes  conspired  to  make  us  for  a  tine  neg- 
lectful of  our  distant  friends.  At  length,  our  oeg- 
lected  duty  was  undertaken.  It  was  New- Year'»- 
and  our  thoughts  were  busy  with  Bacos.  He  bad 
not  been  forgotten,  though  for  a  thne  negieeted. 
Ere  the  holidays  had  gone  we  determined  to  greet 
him  with  a  hearty  remembrance.  Alas !  we  recked 
not  of  the  trial  in  store  for  us !  Before  those  holi- 
days were  ended,  and  while  our  heart  was  retelling 
in  the  past,  and  memory  was  busy  with  its  scewi 
so  dear,  and  with  Atm,  the  dearest  object  of  tboic 
scenes — we  received  an  unwelcome  letter  from  the 
father  of  our  friend.  Bacon  was  do  more!  He 
whom  we  loved  with  more  than  a  brothers  loTe, 
was  slumbering  unconscious  of  oar  sorrow  I  Never 
sunk  our  heart  as  at  these  sad  tidings ;  aodve 
wept  like  a  broken-hearted  child ! 

Poor  Bacon !  There  was  too  much  troth  in  hi> 
mournful  assertion.  He  was  indeed  denngw^! 
It  might  be»as  he  stated  in  his  letter  befoie  M^ 
to— probably  the  last  he  wrote— that  the  cause  of 
his  mental  difficulty,  whatever  it  might  be,  w«  w- 
moved.  But  it  had  done  a  fearful  work,  and  its 
effects  were  fatal.  His  family  had  hi^wi  ibat 
repose  and  quiet  would  restore  hiBL  Bat  eafb 
succeeding  day  only  increased  his  maladj.  ^ 
noble  mind  was  unhinged— his  Fancy  ranged  iith 
frantic  wildness— and  the  sands  of  Life  hastei^d 
to  their  last.    His  mental  sufferings  were  mux  • 
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and  his  imagination, — too  skilfolly  cultivated ! — 
became  his  tormentor. 

*'  Then  the  haunting  visions  rose. 
Spectres  round  his  spirit's  throne : 

Poet !  what  can  paint  thy  woes. 
But  a  pencil  like  thine  own !" 

He  had  conceived  the  plan  of  a  majestic  poem, 
which  he  never  executed,  entitled  "  The  Death- 
bed OF  Hope,"  and  now  he  spoke  of  it  with  feel- 
ings of  agony.  '*  Strange !''  he  would  exclaim  ; 
"  was  it  not  strange,  I  should  have  thought  of  that 
subject !  Now  I  see  it  all :  /  am  without  hope  /" 

Thus  did  he  suffer,  and  thus  did  bis  malady  in- 
crease, that  in  a  few  weeks  his  family  deemed  it 
advisable  to  remove  him  to  the  **  Insane  Retreat," 
at  Hartford.  Poor  Bacon!  what  sufferings  were 
thine !  Unconscious  of  the  Past — ^yet  conscious  of 
the  madness  which  was  destroying  thee  !  But  his 
sufferings  were  not  long  protracted.  On  the  29th 
Dec.,  1638,  not  three  weeks  from  the  day  of  his 
admission  to  the  Institution,  his  spirit  passed  gently 
and  composedly  away — and  in  full  possession  of 
its  former  powers — we  may  trust,  to  an  everlasting 
rest.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to  Simsbury ; 
and  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1839,  amid  the  scenes  of 
his  pleasant  boyhood,  attended  by  a  weeping  throng 
of  friends  and  kindred,  **  he  made  his  cold  bed  with 
the  grave  of  the  year !" 

Thus  perished,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  one  of 
the  noblest  hearts  that  ever  went  down  to  death  in 
the  pride  of  manhood.  Our  own  feelings  it  were 
vain  to  describe.  All  other  griefs  which  we  had 
known  seemed  trifling  in  comparison  with  this. 

**  We  had  lived  and  loved  together 
Through  many  changing  years  :** 

and  now  that  our  friend  wais  snatched  away,  and 
in  so  mournful  a  manner — dwelling  in  the  dreary 
loneliness  of  a  maniac^s  habitation — unable  fully 
to  realize  the  rich  blessings  of  his  fond  parents^ 
sympathy,  and  his  brothers^  and  sisters*  sorrow — 
and  thus,  by  the  peculiar  sadness  of  his  disease, 
dying,  as  it  were,  alone,  in  solitary  anguish, — it 
was  hard,  hard  indeed  to  bear !  The  burden  of  our 
grief  was  like  the  boy's  sorrow  for  his  first  play- 
mate— 
**  Oh  call  my  brother  back  to  me — I  cannot  play  alone !" 

But  vain  is  grief,  for  the  dead  will  come  no  more. 
If  they  have  run  their  course  well  on  earth,  it  is 
well  they  should  not  return.  For  them  henceforth 
there  is  eternal  rest — for  us,  the  memory  of  their 
pilgrimage  to  incite  us  to  duty.  Oh  it  is  a  happy 
thought,  that  if  we  live  aright,  we  shall  meet  the 
loved  and  lost  in  a  better  land,  where  the  blessed 
inhabitants  never  sorrow — never  soy  farewell ! 


A  pleasant  though  mournful  duty  devolves  upon 
ns — ^that  of  doing  justice  to  the  literary  merit  of 
our  friend.  We  have  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  articles  which  were  written  by  Bacon.     As 


some  of  these  have  already  appeared  in  print,  (and 
one  was  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Messenger,) 
the  reader  may  recognize  some  of  them  as  familiar. 
He  will  not  however  deem  it  an  objection  to  meet 
them  again.  They  will  richly  repay  a  re-perusal. 
The  greater  part  of  the  articles,  however,  have 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  We  shall  not  en- 
deavor to  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit, 
but  select  them  at  random.  The  first  with  which 
we  present  the  reader  is  a  simple  and  touching  de- 
scription of  a  pleasant  scene  in  domestic  life  : 
THE  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

Mark  yonder  scene !  a  cheruh  boy, 

With  lisping  shout  and  frolic  glee, 
Which  well  betoken  childhood's  joy, 

Is  climbing  to  his  mother's  knee. 

And  radiant  is  that  mother's  face 
With  all  the  charms  which  beauty  lends  ; 

And  hers  the  form  of  seraph  grace, 
Which  o'er  the  sculptor's  slumber  bends. 

And  smiles  are  o'er  her  beauty  stealing. 

Irradiate  with  the  light  of  thought, 
Unuttered  tones,  yet  well  revealing 

The  love  with  which  her  heart  is  fraught. 

The  roguish  boyl  his  sportive  hands 

Have  torn  the  roses  from  her  hair, 
And  loosed  her  tresses  from  their  bands 

Upon  a  bosom  snowy  fair ! 

And  she  has  only  pressed  a  kiss 

Of  burning  fervor  on  his  brow, 
As  if  she  felt  too  much  of  bliss 

To  give  one  word  of  chiding  now ! 

Oh.  if  thine  heart  be  weighed  with  sadness, 

Which  makes  the  spirit  pine  to  go. 
Then  gaze  upon  this  scene  of  gladness, 

And  Icam  that  there  is  bliss  below. 

The  next  we  select  is  the  '*  Mountain  Brook.'' 
We  have  traced  the  stream  which  we  suppose  gave 
occasion  to  the  lay,  in  company  with  the  minstrel, 
to  its  very  source.  It  is  a  wild,  picturesque  brook, 
which  descends  through  a  ravine  in  a  mountain 
that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  valley 
where  Bacon  made  his  home.  The  description  is 
in  excellent  keeping  with  the  scene.  The  "  river" 
alluded  to  is  "The  Farmington,"  which  winds 
gracefully  through  the  valley : 

THE  MOUNTAIN  BROOK. 

Hail  beautiful  brook !  thou  truant  child, 
Dancing  along  with  a  step  so  wild. 
And  voice  breaking  forth  in  shout  and  glee, 
As  if  warbling  fairies  rose  from  thee. 
Say,  why  dost  thou  turn  from  thy  home  away  ? 
And  whither,  O  wanderer,  dost  thou  stray  ? 
Have  the  birds  told  thee  of  their  southern  home, 
To  lure  thee  from  thine  own  to  roam, — 
Where  their  nests  are  rocked  by  the  balmy  breeze. 
Which  sighs  through  the  leaves  of  the  cinnamon  trees  ? 
Or  dost  thou  list  to  some  mermaid's  call 
To  come  to  her  in  her  ocean  hall. 
And  wake  thy  strains  in  the  coral  bowers, 
To  lull  her  to  rest  in  her  weary  hours  ? 

In  my  boyish  days  I  have  loved  to  stray 
Among  thy  hills  on  a  summer  day, 
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And  hmT«  left  anlearncd  a  river's  counei 
To  trace  thine  own  to  thy  lonely  source. 
And  now  I  am  old,  my  pulses  go, 
Within  my  breast  with  a  quicker  ftow, 
When  I  hear  thy  ▼oiee,  whie^  seems  to  tell 
What  wakes  my  thonghtSi  like  a  magic  spell. 

Beautiful  stream.    In  a  mountain  cave 
To  thee  thy  being  the  storm-spirit  gave ; 
And  thou  hast  leaped  from  thy  cradle  Uiere 
To  wander  forth  in  the  fragrant  air, 
And  make  love  to  the  flowers,  which  stoop  to  trace 
Their  own  fair  forms  in  thy  glassy  face. 
With  an  infant  step  thou  tum*st  to  glide, 
Through  the  tanglis)  grass,  to  the  mountain  side, 
And  seek*st  a  glen  where  nothing  is  heard. 
Save  thy  own  blithe  voice  and  the  song  of  bird ; 
As  if  those  sweet  tones  had  filled  the  air, 
And  lured  the  spirit  of  silence  there ; 
And  now  away,  with  a  quickened  tread. 
Thou  boundest  over  thy  rocky  bed, 
As  if  the  sunshine  glittering  bright. 
Had  filled  thy  breast  with  a  wild  delight : 
And  now  thou  rushest  down  the  steep, 
Like  the  startled  fawn  at  a  single  leap. 
Nor  stay'st  thy  course  till  a  blooming  flower, 
Invites  thy  steps  to  her  shady  bower ;  . 
And  there  thou  swetPst  to  a  mimic  bay, 
Where  the  speckled  trout  come  forth  to  play ; 
Where  in  childhood's  dajrs,  my  tiny  boat 
With  its  kerchief  sail,  I  used  to  float. 
Art  thou  lingering  with  that  flower  to  tell 
Of  her  sisters,  that  live  far  up  in  the  dell  ? 
For  she  bends  o'er  thee,  intent  to  bear 
The  tale  thou  givest  to  her  delicate  ear. 
Thy  tale  is  told  and  thy  course  again 
Is  onward  to  the  grassy  plain, 
Where  the  river  roUeth  to  the  main. 

New-England,  here  may  thy  ohildien  view 
An  emblem  of  themselves  most  true  ; 
Like  the  truant  brook  they  are  prone  to  roam. 
And  leave  their  own  for  the  stranger's  home. 
Perchance  they  go  where  other  akies 
With  lovelier  tints  of  beauty  rise ; 
To  other  realms,  where  the  flower-plumed  spring. 
Broods  o*er  the  earth  with  a  fairer  wing ; 
But  they  ne*er  will  meet  with  hearts  more  free. 
Than  those  which  beat  with  a  pride  of  thee  ! 

We  next  select  a  sentiment  prepared  seemingly 
for  an  album.  We  perceive  a  note  in  the  manu- 
script, pencilled  in  a  delicate  character,  accompa- 
nying the  first  stanza — "  His  prayer  is  answered  !^ 
Yes !  but  not  alone  does  he  live  in  the  hearts  of 
devoted  sisters :  there  are  many  who  deplore  his 
doom : 

"To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die.** 

I  ask  of  Him  on  high, 

This  prayer  to  give  ;— 
That  when  I  come  to  die 

1  thus  may  live ; 

When  to  our  God  on  bended  knee 

You  bow  in  pure  devotion, 
Shonld  billows  dark 
Roll  round  my  bark 

On  being's  stormy  ocean, 
HemGmb«r  me. 


Friends,  when  I  leave  life's  daduoaw  dell 

No  costly  marble  rear ; 
The  record  of  my  life  to  tell 

My  epitaph  is  here. 

The  following  article  was  originally  cootribated 
for  the  Messenger.  It  will  not  compare  in  poetic 
merit  with  many  of  the  others,  bat  it  is  certainij 
superior  to  the  mass  of  poems  contribated  to  pe- 
riodical literature. 

Leaves  of  an  evergreen  plant,  if  writtaa  apos  viik  i 
metallic  point,  retain  the  impression.  The  foUotnof  lues 
were  addressed  to  a  fair  cousin  of  the  writer'i,  oo  ber  r^ 
questing  him  to  place  his  name  upon  a  beaatifal  plaot  of 
this  genus,  which  grew  among  her  flowers,  ud  borr  ibe 
names  of  those  whose  friendship  she  most  Tslacd. 

TO  MY  COUSIN. 

Permit  me  Cox,  a  dream  to  tell : 

'Twas  conjured  for  an  hour 
Around  my  pillow  by  the  spell 

Of  some  strange  wisard  power. 

Ambition  sat  upon  a  throne 

Of  gold,  and  sparkling  gem : 
And  brillisntly  the  halo  shone 

Around  his  diadem. 

He  east  on  me  a  glance  of  light. 
Then  raised  his  shsdowy  hand, 

And  lo !  upon  a  towering  height 
I  saw  a  column  stand. 

To  earth  I  bowed  my  forehead  then, 

My  evaiy  palse  beat  high ; 
That  maible  bore  the  names  of  nea, 

Whose  fame  can  never  die ! 

i  markeda  pathway  tough  andftsep. 

Which  to  th«  Goluoui  led. 
And  though  I  had  but  strength  toereep, 

I  turned  that  path  to  tread. 

Just  then  a  maiden  caught  my  sight. 

From  all  this  pomp  spart, 
Whose  eyes  so  sweetly  shone,  their  ligbt 

Seemed  incense  from  the  heart. 

She  sat  within  a  verdant  bower. 

Bespangled  with  the  dew. 
And  on  the  air  full  many  a  6ower 

Its  balmy  fragrance  threw. 

Methought  aho  had  been  sent  to  Uesi 

The  thorny  paths  of  earth, 
And  teach  the  flowers  that  lovelioeM, 

Which  with  herself  had  birth. 

On  me,  methought,  her  glance  and  wile 

In  blended  radiance  fell ; 
She  pointed  to  a  plant  the  while 

Whieh  told  her  meaning  «^ell 

Upon  its  leaves  of  changeless  greea. 
Pure  Friendship's  emblem  tnie^ 

The  names  of  those  she  k>ved  weresec»- 
A  chosen,  favored  few. 

With  raptore  thriUing  in  my  bieait, 

I  joined  my  humble  name ; 
Ambitious  thoughts  were  lulled  to  rest ; 

What  cared  I  then  for  fame ! 

We  next  select  tlie  "  Stanzas  written  at  Sua- 
sot,"    They  are  not  faultless— but  they  Me  i«whea 
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by  the  same  penoil  which  was  guided  by  the  band 
of  Faocy: 

STANZAS  WRITTEN  AT  SUNSET. 

Look  yonder — 'tis  «  gofigeoua  siitht ! 

0*er  all  the  West  the  sun  is  throwing 
A  brill iaat  stream  of  liquid  light ; 

Whose  broken  waves,  still  brightly  glowing, 
Roll  upward,  as  'twere  biasing  brands 
Borne  through  the  air  by  unseen  hands. 
To  light  the  lamps,  which  bum  on  high. 
When  sunlight  leaves  the  vaulted  sky. 

May  it  not  be  that  orb  of  light. 

Now  sinking  *neath  the  horizon, 
Is  Nature's  altar — pure  and  bright. 

Angels  are  pouring  incense  on. 
Which  goeth  up  like  earthly  fires, 
Amid  the  music  of  their  lyres ; 
To  form  a  halo  round  the  brow 
Of  Him  to  whom  the  senphs  bow  ? 

Oh !  I  have  thought,  that  those  of  old, 

Who  vainly  strove  by  art  to  change 
The  baser  orea  to  virgin  gold, 

First  caught  the  hope,  an  wildly  strange, 
While  gazing  with  enraptured  eye, 
At  such  an  hour — on  such  a  sky! 
They  might  have  thought  alchemic  power 
Had  wrought  the  glorious  golden  shower! 

Imbued  with  crimson,  fleecy  douds. 
Are  through  the  depths  of  ether  driven, 

As  if  they  were  enfolding  shrouds 
Of  blessed  spirits  borne  to  Heaven. 

Oh!  it  may  be  they're  Angel's  wings. 

Beaming  above  the  offerings. 

Which  rise  from  hearts  like  perfume  thrown 

Upon  a  burning  altar-stone. 

Who  has  not  felt,  at  such  an  hour, 

A  wave  of  thoughts  gush  up  and  roll, 
Like  Passion,  with  resistless  power. 

Which  seemed  to  break  and  flood  the  soul ! 
With  such  a  feeling,  men  have  bowed 
And  sung  their  paeans,  long  and  loud  I 
Which  echoed  through  the  vaulted  shrine, 
Raised  to  yon  orb,  they  deemed  divine. 

Here  is  another  pleasant  scene  in  domestic  life. 
The  reader  will  acknowledge  its  interest  and 
fidelity: 

LEARNING  TO  COUNT. 

When  morning  breaketh,  faint  the  beam. 

Precursor  of  the  burning  ray! 
In  childhood's  mom,  one  golden  gleam 

Is  token  of  a  radiant  day. 

"Oh  hear  me !"  cries  a  lisping  one, 

And  proudly  tells  his  little  lore, 
"  I've  counted  ten !  and  all  alone ! 

My  dear,  dear  mother  learn  me  more  !** 

"  I'll  count  the  stnrs  all  o'er  the  sky, 
Which  bum  at  night  so  bright  and  small ; 

Oh,  can't  I  count  them  by-and-by, 
When,  mother,  you  have  learned  me  all  ?" 

Boy,  thou  hast  crept  to  Learning's  spring. 
And  does  the  taste  give  such  delight  ? 

Mother,  young  genius  plumes  its  wing. 
Look  heavenward  for  its  future  flight ! 

Our  author  wrote  some  wild  effusions,  which  he 
designed  to  publish  consecutiTely.    He  intended 


to  call  them  '*  The  Madhouse  Papers.''  The 
first  of  the  series  was  "TAe  Captive  Flower,''  It 
is  yigorous  in  its  conception  and  execution.  We 
will  insert  it,  with  the  author^s  own  preface,  and 
the  reader  can  judge  of  its  merit : 

The  stanzas  following,  are  selected  from  papers  found  in 
a  portfolio  left  some  years  since  in  a  madhouse.  From 
some  incoherent  sentences  written  in  blotted  characters 
prefacing  the  lines,  it  appears  that  they  were  intended  for 
the  Album  of  a  lady,  who  forgetful  that  light  is  necessary  to 
vegetable  being,  incarcerated  her  exotica  during  the  Winter 
in  a  cellar  where  "  all  was  black." 

The  writer  appears  to  have  attempted  something  like  a 
parody  on  Byron's  Darkness. 

THE  CAPTIVE  FLOWER. 
I  had  a  dream :  and  yet  methought 

It  was  not  all  a  dream : 
'Mid  darkness  brooding  wide  I  sought, 

But  found  no  cheering  beam. 

At  first  there  was  one  flickering  ray 

Which  ahot  athwart  the  gloom ; 
Like  ghastly  smile  on  rotting  clay. 

Within  the  cold,  damp  tomb! 

Long  hours  I  strove  with  painful  gasp, 

To  catch  one  breath  of  light ! 
But  at  my  throat  a  demon's  grasp, 

Seemed  laid  with  deadly  might ! 

That  glimmer  fled;  I  cuned  my  birth, 

I  cursed  the  sun  that  gave. 
For  darkness  pressed  like  trodden  earth 

Upon  a  live  man's  grave ! 

Cold  on  my  limbs  as  on  the  dead 

A  clammy  mould  there  came! 
Foul,  slimy  worms  cimwled  there  and  fed ; 

They  gnawed  my  wasting  frame ! 

A  fire-fly  once  came  flitting  by — 

A  moment — it  was  gone : 
I  saw  (and  prayed  that  I  might  die) 

A  sister's  skeleton ! 

That  was  the  last !  like  guilty  men, 

To  black  perdition  hurled. 
No  ray  of  hope  was  left  me  then, 

For  darkness  was  the  world ! 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  '*  Death-bed  of 
Hope.**  We  hare  the  analysis  of  it  as  conceived 
by  our  author.  But  it  was  not  completed:  and 
though  the  design  was  a  noble  one,  and  the  "  sketch** 
before  us  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  mind  which 
designed  it,  we  deem  it  best  not  to  present  it  in  its 
unfinished  state. 

The  next  article  which  we  give  the  reader,  is 
entirely  unlike  the  preceding.  It  is  a  humorous 
parody  upon  CampbelPs  "IrO*/  Man."  For  drol- 
lery of  design  and  grace  of  execution,  it  is  inimi- 
table among  its  class  of  writings : 

THE  LAST  WOMAN. 
Vain  thoughts  will  cling  to  latest  breath — 

A  truth  the  wise  attest ; 
*'A  Ruling  Passion  Strong  in  death** 

Holds  empire  in  the  breast. 

"  I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep" — 
Thus  runs  Tom  Campbell's  rhyme, 

"  Which  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 
Adown  the  gulph  of  Time." 
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My  spirit  too  hath  swept  in  flight 

The  gttlph  Time's  sentries  guard ; 
A  maid  thoo  saw'st  not  met  my  sight— 

Thy  paidon  deathless  bard ! 

The  gloiy  of  the  sun  was  fled. 

All  Nature  shrank  aghast — 
And  midst  whole  nations  of  the  dead, 

The  last  man  breathed  his  last ! 

That  maiden  stood,  the  last  to  die, 

With  pride  upon  her  lip : 
And  rouge  that  hid  the  tutored  sigh, 

Was  there  in  fellowship. 

A  treasured  volume  open  there 

Revealed  of  things  to  come — 
How  low  a  bosom  maids  could  wear 

For  **  evening  dress  at  home.** 

Her  dearest  treasures  round  her  strown^* 

A  whalebone  vesture  here — 
Pearls,  plumes,  puffs,  patches,  things  unkown— 

Lio!  there  a  broad  cashmere. 

The  last  of  lap-dogs,  hushed  in  death. 

On  gauxy  night-gowns  lay; 
Cosmetic  powders  flung  their  breath, 

FhNn  jars  in  long  array. 

Vases  of  odor— curling  tongs— 

But  vain  the  whole  to  tell : 
Such  store  to  Moslem's  heaven  belongs— 

Such  things  the  Jew,  men  selL 

An  arsenal  sure,  well  stored  with  ehaims, 

For  heait-siege  or  blockade ; 
That  lone  one  stood  in  muslin  charms, 

With  flounce  de  fleun  arrayed. 

Upon  a  mirror's  stiver  ^e 

She  shot  an  arrowy  glance, 
Restored  a  ringlet  to  iu  place, 

Then  eye'd  pale  Sol  askance. 

"Ha!  Sun,  forever  Beauty's  dread"— 

She  shook  her  jewelled  hand — 
**  Ha !  now  thy  fearful  power  is  fled ! 

See  all  unveiled  I  standi 

**  The  haughty  of  the  earth  have  bowed ; 

Ay,  Kings  have  beat  the  knee. 
And  all  in  awe  the  smitten  crowd 

Have  poured  their  praise  to  me. 

"  But  1  have  wept  for  wounded  pride 

As  on  my  shame  1  thought ; 
And  vainly  strove  with  paste  to  hide 

The  mischief  thou  hast  wrought  I 

**  Discrovro6d  King !  no  more  I  flee 

With  trembling  liom  thy  frown : 
Strange  that  a  power  should  ever  be 

To  change  the  lily,  brown. 

"  My  noblest  conquest  now  is  won — 

Would  that  the  dead  could  see — 
Like  dying  lover,  lo !  the  sun 

Gives  his  last  look  to  me ! 

*<  <  Go,  tell  the  night  that  robs  thy  face' 

Of  channs  can  nought  restore, 
*  Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  FatkunCM  race'— 

Go,  tell  the  dress  she  wore !" 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Religious  Soave- 
nir  for  1839,  and  was  pronoanced,  by  no  mean 
judge,  the  beet  article  in  the  volume.     A  short' 


time  after  the  publication  of  the  SoitTe&ir,tbe  Edi- 
tor TiBited  her  unhappy  coireapoodent  in  the  "In- 
sane Retreat."  She  strove  to  awaken  his  unbi- 
tion,  and  requested  an  artiele  for  a  fotore  volmne 
of  the  Annual.  But  his  haip  was  unstnmg,  tod 
would  resound  no  more  upon  earth: 

TRUST  IN  HfiAYEN. 

Gladness  within  a  cottage  home ! 

Gladness  upon  the  breezy  main ! 
Yon  gallant  bark,  that  rides  the  fiosm. 

Is  near  her  native  port  again. 

There's  one  for  daya  hath  watch'd  the  pie, 
From  eariiest  mom  to  Istest  even ; 

Her  eye  fint  caught  yon  snowy  nil, 
A  speck  upon  the  far-off  heaven. 

And  now  her  many  fears  are  o'er, 
Thou  wonldst  not  Usme  her  fraatie  joy ! 

Her  bosom's  treasure  comes  once  moR ! 
Thy  father  comes  thou  cherub-boy! 

But  speed  thee,  husband — speed  thy  bsifc. 
Bethink  thee  of  the  setting  sua ; 

And  see  the  clouds  are  gathering  duk ; 
Now  speed  thee  ere  the  day  is  done ! 

Fierce  lightnings  flaah  athwart  the  sky. 
The  tempest,  in  its  fearful  wiath. 

Lifting  the  billows  mountain-high, 
Is  out  upon  the  seaman's  path. 

Now  heaven  be  wiih  that  plunging  baik! 

Almighty  power  alone  can  keepf 
Harii  to  the  rolling  thunder !  hark ! 

O !  mercy !  still  the  raging  deep! 

"0,God!  0,God!  this  awful  night !" 
And  ahe  who  spoke  was  ghastly  ptle— 

"  O,  hush  thee,  boy !— Can  human  mifbl- 
At  hour  like  this,  can  aught  avail  ?** 

**  Yes,  He  who  hears  a  raven  cry, 
The  raging  of  the  storm  can  stay; 

Our  God !  our  God !  to  thee  on  high! 
Kneel  down,  my  child,  kneel  down  aad  pny*" 

**  O,  hear  us.  Father,  from  above ! 

He  sure  will  hear  thy  sinless  prayer- 
Have  mercy.  Heaven,  on  him  we  love ! 

O,  grant  him  thine  almighty  care!" 
♦  ♦  •  •  • 

A  fearful  crash  went  up  to  heaven ! 

That  fated  bark  was  seen  no  more  I 
One  splintered  mast  to  shore  waa  drifco. 

Which  one  alone  to  aafety  bore. 

Eternal  Truth  hioMelf  hath  spoken  \ 
Then,  mortal,  hold !  nor  rashly  dare 

To  think  His  promise  cm  be  broken ! 
Ow  Htannly  Fatkn  heantk  pnyrl 

We  stated  at  first  that  we  should  not  select  oor 
author's  articles  in  the  order  of  merit  We  !»« 
also  disregarded  the  order  of  the  time  of  their 
composition.  We  shall  select  hot  one  more,  m 
that  one  almost  the  first  of  his  writing— eertaialy 
the  first  of  his  publication.  We  think  it  decidetflv 
one  of  his  best : 

THE  WINDS. 
Waves  of  an  ocean  viewless  yet  sublime! 

Which  finds  no  strand  save  starry  islea  ye  late. 
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In  yoor  cool  waten  bathed  the  infant  Time — 
Your  chainless  surge  shall  roll  above  his  gniTe  \ 

For  of  your  birth  we  ask  the  sacred  page ; 
It  lends  no  answer  to  our  questing  tone ! 

Chaos*  black  realms  ye  deluged  in  your  rage, 
Loosed  from  the  Hand  ootstietched  from  Heairen's  high 
throne  1 

"  God  said  let  there  be  light !"    With  sunny  glance 

The  young  waves  wooed  you  as  ye  passed  alongi 
Stretched  forth  their  hand  to  join  you  in  the  dance, 

To  joyous  music  from  the  starry  throng  1 
Oh,  blessed  hours  I  Through  Eden's  blissful  grove 

In  gentlest  zephyrs  'roong  the  flowers  ye  flew, 
Stirred  Eve's  long  tresses  as  she  sang  of  love, 

And  brushed  her  bosom  of  the  pearly  dew. 

The  Sun  has  laws :  The  ocean's  restless  tide 

In  dread  obedience  only  dares  to  roll : 
No  power  is  swayed  to  bound  your  restless  pride — > 

Ye  soar  on  high,  fit  Emblem  of  the  sou). 
Down  charnel  depths  where  fated  Stars  have  gone. 

Hurled  from  their  place  in  Heaven,  ye  grope  your  way ; 
Trample  in  dust  the  Pleiad's  skeleton. 

And  hold  wild  revel  on  the  rotting  clay. 

Kissing  the  tear-drops  from  the  blushing  Spring, 

In  gentle  dalliance  joyous  on  ye  linger. 
Pluming  your  pinions  from  the  trembling  string. 

Yielding  rich  music  'neath  the  minstrel's  finger ! 
Ob !  I  have  thought  as  on  my  ear  ye  crept. 

Soothing  with  whispered  tale  the  drooping  flowers, 
That  dreaming  Nature  murmured,  as  she  slept. 

Some  cherished  memory  of  her  childhood's  hours ! 

Pressing  the  lip  to  Silence  soft  ye  tread, 

When  Love  attendant  opes  the  lattice  wide ; 
Bathe  the  hot  temples  of  the  sick  man's  head, 

And  woo  sweet  Slumber  to  the  sufferer's  side  I 
Kind  ministers !  ye  cool  the  cheek  of  Care, 

The  old  man's  brow — the  maniac's  tortured  brain ; 
Ye  pass  the  prison  grate,  and  wan  Despair 

Smiles  at  your  touch  forgetful  of  his  chain ! 


How  changed !  the  scarf  of  empire  on  your  breast, 

The  thunder  fettered  to  your  cloudy  ear : 
Ye  rouse  to  fury  Ocean  from  his  rest. 

And  hurl  the  oak  with  hideous  howl  afar! 
Dread  ministers  1  for  now  yoor  work  is  death  I 

The  crash  of  the  proud  Ship  to  ruin  driven — 
The  shriek— the  groan — the  prayer— the  gurgling  breath- 

Are  in  your  keeping — bear  them  all  to  Heaven ! 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  maJce  a  further  selection. 
In  conclusion  we  would  say,  that  the  reader  should 
remember  that  we  present  him  with  the  effusions 
of  a  spirit  which  had  but  just  plumed  its  wing — 
which  had  but  just  soared  into  the  dazzling  regions 
of  fancy.  It  brought  thence  hch  spoil — but  its  ef- 
forts were  but  the  beginning  of  its  labor.  While  its 
eye  was  delighting  in  the  beautiful  and  the  good  of 
earth,  it  was  called  away  in  sorrow  and  anguish. 
We  cannot  better  conclude  the  sketch  of  our  au- 
thor^s  brief  life  and  melancholy  death,  than  by 
citing  the  conclusion  of  an  exquisite  sketch  of  hk 
own — "  Something  about  Flowers :" 

"  How  solemnly  does  OTory  thing  around  remind 
man  of  his  fallen  estate.  The  sentence  of  death 
hath  passed  upon  all  things ;  and  the  flower  withers 
in  the  midst  of  beauty.    Well,  there  is  a  better 


land,  where  the  spirit  of  loveliness  shaU  dwell  for 
erer;  where  fragrance  shaU  ascend  as  incense, 
from  flowers  which  can  never  fade  !^* 

We  add  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  friend.  It  has  the  merit  of  sincerity,  and  we 
give  it  with  regret  that  a  worthier  minstrel  has  not 
bewailed  him  in  a  worthier  lay : 

TRIBUTE 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BICHARD  BACON,  JR. 

I. 

Friend  of  my  soul !  while  yet  I  hear 

Thy  kindly  voice's  farewell  tone — 
Thou  sleepest  with  the  slumbering  year, 

And  wintry  winds  above  thee  moan : 
Gone  with  thy  genius'  kindling  fire — 

Thy  Manhood's  glorious  promise  vain : 
And  I  must  tune  my  mournful  lyre, 

To  breathe  for  thee  a  funeral  strain ! 

II. 
Ah !  feebly  roams  my  hand  along, 

O'er  trembling  chords  to  sadness  strung ; 
For  thee,  thou  child  of  joyous  song. 

How  can  the  solemn  dirge  be  sung? — 
Full  oft  my  lyre  its  note  of  woe 

Hath  waked,  when  griefs  my  soul  would  bend  : 
How  shall  I  bid  its  numbers  flow, 

For  thee,  my  best,  familiar  friend  ! 

III. 
Thou  art  not  dead !  I  see  thee  still ! 

For  Memory  wakes  her  magic  power: 
Again  we  climb  the  wooded  hill. 

Or  seek  the  valley's  vine-clad  bower : 
Now  by  the  wild  brook's  prattling  stream. 

We  rove,  with  careless  spirits  blest — 
Or  watch  the  day-god's  parting  gleam 

Gush  from  the  chambers  of  the  West ! 

IV. 

Tis  Noontide,  in  the  leafy  June ! 

Beneath  some  tall  tree's  fragrant  shade — 
Where  soft  winds  breathe  a  whispered  tune, 

Our  forms  along  the  turf  are  laid : 
And  there,  while  griefs  and  care  retire. 

And  we  in  peace,  alone,  recline — 
Thou  kindly  list'st  my  simple  lyre, 

And  1  do  joyous  list  to  thine ! 

T. 
The  Autumn's  pensive  days  have  eomc : 

And  Death  o'er  Nature's  bloom  hath  past : 
Among  the  funeral  woods  we  roam, 

Where  leaves  are  rustling  on  the  blast : 
And  while  the  breeze  goes  wailing  by. 

And  trees  their  leafless  branches  wave — 
We  muse  how  Life's  bright  hopes  must  die, 

And  Man  lie  slumbering  in  the  grave  1 

VI. 

Alas !  alas!  and  thou  art  dead ! 

The  friend  so  true — beloved  so  well ! 
While  Hope  her  wildest  visions  spread — 

Fond  Memory !  cease  thy  magic  spell ! 
There's  gloom  along  thy  mountain's  side, 

And  by  thy  free  brook's  pebbly  shore — 
There's  sadness  in  thy  Summer's  pride, 

For  thou,  my  friend,  will  come  no  more ! 

VII. 
And  thou  didst  die  in  Manhood's  prime. 

From  home  and  fond  delights  away : 
While  I  beneath  a  distant  clime, 

Was  doomed  in  loneliness  to  stray  ! 
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ap  to  greet  him  with  her  usual  smile,  she  would 
detect  the  tear  in  his  eye,  and  he  would  go  hastily 
out,  and  ramble  about  in  a  listless  mood,  until  his 
locks  were  wet  with  the  drops  of  the  night.  She 
respected  the  morbid  sensibility  which  she  could 
not  comprehend;  but  her  anxiety,  together  with 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  which  she  thought 
not  of  complaining,  began  to  prey  upon  her  health. 
Mr.  Green  was  quick  in  discerning  that  her  step 
was  slow,  and  her  smile  sorrowful,  and  he  deemed 
that  she  was  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  poverty ; 
and  his  unhappiness,  which  was  the  real  canker  at 
her  heart,  became  more  deep  and  abiding. 

Jessa  turned  from  one  to  the  other — but  the 
stream  of  love  that  nourished  her  young  spirit, 
flowed  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  noxious  night- 
shade, blending  poison  with  its  sweetness ;  and  she 
became  a  creature  of  pensive  tenderness.  Daily 
did  she  strive  by  every  little  art  within  her  power, 
to  dispel  the  shadow  from  her  father's  brow,  and 
lighten  the  burden  of  her  patient  mother.  When 
her  tasks  were  done,  and  her  mother  had  com- 
mended her  efforts  with  a  fond  yet  clouded  smile, 
and  her  father  gazed  upon  them  both  with  big  tears 
in  his  clear  blue  eyes,  then  would  she  go  out  upon 
the  Lake  shore,  and  weep,  she  knew  not  where- 
fore ;  or  gazing  down  into  the  clear  mirror  of  its 
waters,  trace  the  reflection  of  hill  and  forest,  bower 
and  blossom,  and  th^  mimic  sky  beneath,  with  its 
bright  or  dark  clouds  sailing  like  ships  far  down 
in  the  crystal  deep,  until  her  soul  was  Ailed  to  over- 
flowing with  the  pure  poetry  of  nature.  Her 
father  had  taught  her  to  read— but  the  Good  Book, 
and  an  edition  of  psalms  and  hymns,  were  the  only 
▼olumes  in  the  cabin ;  all  others  having  been  left 
behind  when  they  came  to  the  woods.  Yet  in 
these  she  delighted  to  read,  and  drank  from  their 
pages  pure  and  living  inspiration. 

It  was  her  thirteenth  birthday:  and  her  fond 
mother  exerted  herself  as  usual  to  make  it  a  glad 
day.  She  ornamented  the  cottage  with  evergreen 
foliage,  intermingled  with  sweet  flowers,  and  pre- 
pared to  spread  a  little  feast  of  all  the  good  things 
within  her  reach.  Mr.  Green  smiled  as  he  had 
not  smiled  for  many  a  month ;  and  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  out  in  quest  of  fish,  he  clasped  his  de- 
Toted  wife  to  his  bosom. 

^  Dear  Jane,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  happy  to-day. 
It  seems  as  if  a  mountain  were  removed  from  my 
mind.  I  feel  light  and  glad  as  I  did  in  my  hap- 
piest days.  I  can  hope  again  now ;  and  ve  will  yet 
have  a  good  house,  and  make  a  little  paradise  here 
by  this  beautiful  Lake.  Surely  I  have  awakened 
from  a  long  dark  dream.''  Mrs.  Green  sobbed 
npon  his  bosom  with  pure  ecstasy ;  and  Jessa  held 
a  hand  of  each,  kissing  them  alternately.  At 
length  Mr.  Green  kissed  his  wife  and  child  fondly, 
and  went  out.  Jessa  ran  to  the  hill-side  to  cull  the 
finest  strawberries ;  and  her  mother  busied  herself 
in  making  a  cake,  and  roasting  two  fine  pheasants. 
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Jessa  came  in  with  her  basket  full  of  berries ; 
she  found  the  table  spread,  the  dinner  covered  on 
the  hearth,  but  she  saw  neither  father  nor  mother. 
"They  are  dressing  the  fish,"  she  said,  and  ran 
gaily  to  the  little  brook,  that  tumbled  laughing 
from  the  spring  to  the  Lake;  but  they  were  not 
there.  She  called,  but  received  no  answer,  and 
her  heart  trembled  with  undefined  fear. 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  loud  wild  cry,  which 
seemed  to  swell  from  a  little  bay  beyond  a  wooded 
point,  on  which  the  wild-plum  and  crab-apple  grew 
in  rich  abundance.  Like  a  frightened  fawn,  she 
bounded  through  the  interlaced  branches,  and  be- 
held her  mother,  standing  with  her  hands  raised 
and  clasped,  gazing  on  a  canoe  which  was  drifting 
towards  her.  In  a  moment  it  grated  on  the  gravel 
at  their  feet.  It  was  her  father's  canoe.  His  poor 
coarse  cloth  coat,  and  simple  cap  lay  in  one  end — 
in  the  bottom  were  two  large  pike;  but  he  was 
gone;  and  the  conclusion  was  obvious;  he  had  fal- 
len into  the  Lake,  and  was  drowned  ! 

"  Do  not  weep  so  bitterly,  mother,"  sobbed  Jessa ; 
"  Father  is  in  heaven — I  know  it ;  for  I  dreamed 
last  night  that  he  stood  with  me  on  this  very  spot, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  been  down  into  the  bright 
heaven,  which  we  see  through  the  limpid  waters, 
and  that  it  was  a  paradise,  real  and  all  glorious — 
that  it  was  peopled  with  beautiful  spirits,  and  that 
he  recognized  his  own  father  and  mother  there, 
radiant  with  immortal  glory." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  there  came  npon  the 
breeze  that  stirred  the  Lake,  a  strain  of  deep  and 
dreamy  melody — low  and  rich,  like  the  echo  of  a 
distant  hymn  chanted  by  a  choir  of  worshippers. 
Perchance  it  was  a  woodman's  song,  or  it  might 
have  been  the  mingled  echoes  of  a  hunt  upon  the 
opposite  hills;  yet  to  them  it  was  the  breath  of 
heaven,  speaking  assurance  and  consolation.  Still 
they  watched  and  wept  by  the  Lake,  until  the 
evening  mists  moved  between  them  and  the  oppo- 
site shores,  like  a  funeral  train  of  white-robed  spi- 
rits. Slowly  and  mechanically  they  returned  to 
the  cottage.  The  good  dinner  was  cold ;  the  fire 
had  gone  out :  all  was  darkness  and  desolation. 

"  Jessa,  will  you  eat  any  thing  V  inquired  the 
widow. 

"  No,  mother,  I  cannot,"  the  orphan  girl  an- 
swered, and  the  two  sank  upon  their  knees  in- 
stinctively together.  Long  did  they  mingle  their 
sobbing  supplications;  the  mother  for  the  child, 
and  the  child  for  the  mother;  until  weary  and 
exhausted,  they  lay  down  upon  their  beds,  and  wept 
themselves  to  sleep. 

Jessa's  domestic  birds  awoke  her  in  the  morning 
with  their  joyous  melody;  but  a  sleep  like  death 
lay  on  the  mother's  eyelids.  Jessa  looked  upon 
her  as  she  slept.  She  was  pale  as  marble ;  and 
the  girl  wondered  that  she  had  never  before  re- 
marked her  exceeding  beauty.  Every  line  of  that 
still  face  was  perfecUy  delicate,  yet  well  defined  ; 
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the  earth.  At  once  it  leapt  from  the  hills  upon  the 
Lake ;  and  the  stroke  of  its  plumes  threw  high  the 
foamy  billows,  to  each  of  which  it  gave  a  crest  of 
flashing  gems;  while  the  angel  of  the  tempest 
threw  profusely  upon  them  a  shower  of  icy  dia- 
monds— the  keen  cutting  hail.  But  where  was  the 
frail  bark  with  the  lone  helpless  maiden  ?  Lo !  it 
skims  the  flood,  impelled  by  the  wing  of  the  tem- 
pest, and  is  thrown  up  upon  the  greea  shore.  A 
wild  billow  follows  the  fugitive,  passes  over  it,  and 
returns  to  the  bosom  of  its  mother. 

The  night  and  the  storm  were  past.  The  sun 
hung  high  in  the  heaven ;  and  earth  looked  up  in  his 
loving  face  smiling  through  her  tears.  A  grace- 
ful youth  of  nineteen,  in  his  white  hunting-frock 
and  buckskin  moccasons,  stood  that  morning  on  the 
brow  of  the  highest  hill  that  mirrored  its  loveliness 
in  that  little  Lake.  His  cheeks  were  fresh  with 
exercise ;  his  eyes  bright  with  hope ;  and  his  dark 
curls,  gemmed  with  drops  from  the  blossomed  spray, 
glittered  in  the  sunlight.  His  right  hand  held  his 
trusty  rifle,  and  his  left  grasped  a  thong,  to  which 
was  attached  a  large  rough  fiery- eyed  dog.  The 
young  man  sent  a  searching  glaaoe  over  hill  and 
valley,  while  the  good  dog  snuffed  the  wind  and 
seemed  eager  for  the  chase.  But  the  storm  had 
driven  the  deer  from  the  hills,  and  the  light-footed 
hunter  took  his  way  down  toward  the  Lake. 

But  what  attracts  the  dog  so  forcibly  toward 
that  stranded  canoe  1  He  elevates  his  nose,  raises 
his  bristles,  utters  an  anxious  whine,  and  pulls  at 
the  thong  with  a  strong  endeavor  to  lead  his  mas- 
ter onward.  The  hunter  yielded  to  his  humor,  and 
followed  to  the  spot.  He  thought  of  the  lurking 
savage,  and  approached  cautiously.  The  dog  be- 
gan to  dig  furiously  under  the  side  of  the  canoe. 
«^  Be  quiet,  Nero!"  cried  the  youth;  and  taking 
hold  of  the  canoe  he  threw  it  suddenly  from  its  po- 
sition. **  God  of  mercy  V  be  cried,  **  what  does 
this  meanV*  and  he  sank  on  his  knees  beside  the 
beautiful  inanimate  form  of  poor  little  Jessa.  There 
it  lay  partly  on  the  face,  with  hands  clasped  above 
the  head.  He  took  hold  of  the  body :  it  was  not 
rigid  ;  he  raised  it,  and  sitting  down  on  the  canoe, 
held  it  to  his  bosom.  The  perfect  face  was  white 
as  marble,  and  the  soft  chesnut-colored  hair  hung 
in  long  wavy  tresses  over  his  arm.  The  still  cold 
bosom  was  pure  as  a  new-fallen  snowdrift;  and  the 
little  hand  and  round  smooth  arm,  lay  lifelessly 
upon  it.  '*  Oh  what  a  pity  that  a  creature  so  lovely 
should  die,"  he  said  mournfully.  '*  But  how  came 
she  here  ?  I  know  of  no  family  residing  near  the 
Lake.  What  shall  I  do  with  her  ?  I  cannot  leave 
this  beautiful  form  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  ; 
I  cannot  carry  her  the  long  seven  miles,  over  hill 
and  stream,  to  my  home." 

Long  time  be  sat  gazing  down  upon  his  lovely 
burden,  while  the  big  tears  fell  upon  the  face  that 
felt  them  not.  Rising  at  last,  he  laid  her  on  a 
grassy  bank,  gazed  upon  her  a  moment,  bent  down 


and  kissed  her  forehead.  '*  Here,  Nero !  take 
care  of  her,"  he  said  to  the  stout  dog,  who  ap- 
proached, sat  down  by  her  side,  and  looked  wist- 
fully after  his  master,  as,  with  flying  footsteps,  he 
ascended  the  hill.  On  the  summit  he  paused  and 
looked  back:  the  faithful  animal  still  sat  by  his 
charge ;  and,  with  a  blessing  on  the  canine  race, 
the  hunter  sped  on. 

It  was  past  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
hunter,  accompanied  by  three  strong  men,  ap- 
proached the  place,  bearing  a  rude  bier,  or  litter. 
At  a  little  distance  they  halted,  and  gazed  with 
wonder.  The  dog  lay  quietly  on  the  grass ;  the 
child  reclined  upon  him,  with  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  her  cheek  on  his  velvet  head.  **'  God  of 
wonders!  she  lives!"  cried  the  hunter,  as  he 
bounded  to  her  side.  The  noble  dog  looked  up 
with  his  glad  bright  eyes,  but  moved  not  until  the 
precious  burden  was  Hfted  from  his  neck. 

The  pulse  was  beating,  and  the  sweet  breath  of 
life  had  imparted  its  rose-hue  to  her  lips ;  but  her 
cheeks  were  white  as  ever,  and  her  eyes  closed 
heavily.  After  a  few  inefi*ectual  attempts*  to  rouse 
her,  they  placed  her  upon  the  litter,  and  bore  her 
away. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
when  her  consciousness  returned,  and  she  slowly 
raised  the  white  lid  from  her  soft  sad  eyes.  The 
mellow  light  that  penetrated  the  heavy  crimson 
curtains,  shed  a  beautiful  twilight  through  the  ele- 
gant chamber,  and  gave  to  the  white  drapery  of 
her  bed,  a  tinge  that  made  them  seem  Iflcethe  clouds 
that  hang  round  a  Summer  sunset;  while  exotic 
flowers,  such  as  she  had  never  seen  before,  shed 
their  incense  from  the  most  elegant  vases.  She 
felt  that  she  was  in  Paradise.  ''Mother,"  she 
cried,  with  her  low,  sweet  voice.  A  benign  look- 
ing lady  approached  her,  and  inquired,  '*  what 
would  my  dear  girl  have  1"  "  Is  not  mother  here  ?" 
she  aeiked,  in  reply.  *''  Be  quiet,  love,"  returned 
the  lady ;  *'  you  are  too  weak  to  talk  now.  To- 
morrow, I  will  tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know." 
"  But,"  persisted  Jessa,  '*  is  not  mother  in  heaven  V 
''  Oh  yes^  most  certainly,"  replied  the  lady;  *'but 
you  must  not  talk  of  her  to-day.  Keep  yourself 
calm,  and  you  will  soon  be  well."  "I  will  obey;" 
and  Jessa  closed  her  eyes  and  slept  again.  As 
the  clouds  of  weakness  cleared  from  her  intellect, 
she  became  aware,  that,  instead  of  being  a  glorified 
spirit,  she  was  still  of  the  earth,  earthy.  Then 
memory  unrolled  slowly  before  her,  the  scenes  of 
the  birthday,  and  the  night  of  the  storm ;  and  she 
alarmed  her  anxious  nurse  by  a  burst  of  passionate 
weeping.  ''  Oh,  I  thought  I  was  with  my  parents 
in  heaven,"  she  said,  "  and  I  am  only  a  poor  or- 
phan, without  one  friend  on  earth."  The  lady 
sought  by  every  means  to  soothe  her,  assuring  her 
of  safety  and  protection  as  long  as  she  lived. 
'*  Only  in  mercy  tell  me  how  I  came  here,  and 
where  I  am !"    The  lady  te<^Q^w\A^  Vksy«  ^Jo^Xa^. 
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the  year — when  the  full  blown  Spring  yields,  blush- 
ing, to  Summer's  ardent  cooing,  and  mingles  rich 
berries  with  her  fragrant  rose  wreaths ;  while  hope 
and  love  reign  over  all  animate  and  inanimate 
things,  weaving  the  garland,  attuning  the  hymn, 
and  filling  the  balmy  atmosphere  with  bliss — when 
Jessa  stole  from  her  chamber  into  the  dewy  gax- 
den.  The  full  moon  was  walking  in  brightness  up 
her  starry  path  in  the  blue  ether,  shedding  a  mel- 
lower beauty  upon  all  that  was  already  exquisitely 
beautiful.  She  did  not  acknowledge  herself  mise- 
rable, yet  all  the  bloom  and  fragrance  around  her 
fell  coldly  on  her  spirit ;  and  she  wept  she  knew  not 
wherefore,  only  she  was  sad. 

In  that  same  garden  under  a  thick  tree  sat 
Harry,  musing  on  the  blight  of  his  cherished  hopes. 
He  thought  of  the  day  in  which  he  found  the  life- 
less child  on  the  Lake  shore ;  and  how  he  wept 
over  her  inanimate  beauties;  and  how  his  heart 
leapt  when  he  beheld  her,  on  his  return,  with  her 
bright  curls  dishevelled  over  Nero's  neck;  and 
how  he  had  prized  the  dog  for  her  sake ;  and  how 
be  had  regarded  her  as  his  own  precious  pearl  of 
the  waters ;  and  how  his  parents  loved  her.  And 
then  that,  pure,  pious,  and  beautiful  as  she  was, 
she  was  indifferent  to  him,  and  about  to  become 
another's.  "Oh  God!"  he  cried,  in  a  voice  of 
agony,  "  can  I  live  and  see  her  given  to  the  arms 
of  another  ?  Jessa,  my  own  worshipped  Jessa,  the 
wife  of  my  rival !  No— never !  I  will  leaye  my 
home  to-morrow,  never  to  return.  I  have  nerved 
my  heart ;  I  will  leave  her  to  be  happy."  "  Will 
you  consult  her  first,  as  to  whether  such  a  step  will 
in  any  manner  conduce  to  her  happiness  t"  whis- 
pered a  sweet  familiar  voice,  almost  in  his  ear. 
He  turned.  Jessa  stood  like  the  spirit  of  bliss  be- 
side him,  her  bright  eyes  beaming  roguishly  into 
his.  The  farce  was  over.  He  blushed  under  a 
deep  sense  of  the  ludicrousoess  of  his  position ;  and 
then,  with  a  glad  laugh  clasped  her  to  his  bosom. 
"And  will  you  be  my  wife,  Jessa  V  he  asked, 
tremulously.  "  Why  do  you  ask  me,  if  yon  are 
going  away  to-morrow,  never  to  return?"  '*  Oh, 
Jessa,  that  was  all  folly.  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  marry  Mr.  Granger."  "But  what  made  you 
think  so  ?"  "  Indeed  I  cannot  tell.  I  suppose  it 
was  a  delusion  of  jealousy,  growing  out  of  excess 
of  love.  But  say,  will  you  be  mine  1"  "  Why,  I 
confess,  brother  Harry,  that  my  little  heart  enthroned 
you  as  its  sovereign  from  the  time  I  knew  you  as 
my  deliverer  from  death.  And  so,  if  your  parents 
will  consent  to  see  their  son  united  to  such  a  little 
nobody  as  Jessa  of  the  Lake,  why  she  is  your 
own." 

*'Airs  well  that  ends  well,"  cried  Mr.  Hill  gaily, 
^  he  advanced  with  his  good  lady  into  the  moon- 
light. "  Now  I  suppose  the  hopes  and  fears 
which  have  been  goading  you  so  cruelly,  are  all 
merged  in  an  ocean  of  blessedness.  You  have 
done  welly  and  Jtist  as  I  would  hare  adviaed  you  to 


do.  May  the  blessing  of  God  confirm  that  which 
your  parents  now  pour  upon  you,  and  keep  you 
ever  from  all  sin  and  sorrow — making  peace  and 
honor  your  abiding  portion."  Harry  Hill  was  af- 
terwards distinguished  in  the  councils  of  his  coun- 
try;  and  his  gentle  and  beautiful  lady,  was  a  bright 
gem  in  the  wreath  of  her  country's  distinguished 
daughters;  yet  the  joys  of  home,  where  they  were 
idolized  by  their  parents,  and  their  children — where 
the  rich  honored,  and  the  poor  blessed  them,  and 
the  stranger  rested  in  the  shade  of  their  hospi- 
tality— were  eyer  nearest  and  dearest  to  their 
hearts. 


OSCEOLA : 
A  DEATH  SONG. 

They  have  shackled  and  placed  me  here. 

To  watch  the  free  and  white  capped  waves  ; 
To  perish  like  a  prisoned  deer, 

Far  away  from  my  father's  grave:*. 
And  the  frame  that  was  wont  to  brave 

The  perils  of  field  and  of  fight, 
Most  creep  now  like  a  timid  slave 

Around  the  castle's  spray-Iaabed  height. 

You  city  sends  its  dwellers  here, 

To  see  and  taunt  the  Southern  chief— 
To  look  if  the  Indian's  forehead  bear 

A  trace  of  care  or  line  of  grief — 
They  know  him  not;  his  life  is  brief; 

But  had  he  a  life  long  as  Marritou, 
The  torments  of  the  bad  could  leave 

No  cloud  upon  his  warrior  brow. 

I  stray  along  the  fortress  wall. 

And  look  towards  the  sanny  South ; 
Methinks  I  hear  my  nation  call 

Me  back  to  head  its  warlike  youth — 
I  come !  1  come !  Annatta  wreathe 

Fresh  bay-leaves  round  the  spoils  I  took, 
When  their  bravest  foemen  breathed 

Their  last  by  Ouithlacoochee's  brook. 

'TIS  but  a  dream  1  these  clanging  chains, 

My  fancy  deemed  the  armed  tread 
Of  foemen  on  my  country's  plains. 

And  what  am  1 T  Oh  worse  than  dead. 
Souls  of  my  fathers,  ye  who  led 

The  sires  of  those  betrayed  with  me, 
Come,  from  the  spirit  land,  and  head 

Your  children's  charge  for  victory. 

And  when  I  reach  that  misty  land, 
Of  which  our  old  traditions  speak ; 

With  kindred  spirits  I  shall  stand. 
Whose  heart  and  voice  will  kindly  greet 
The  lost  one,  hastening  on  to  meet 

Many  a  fond  and  cherished  friend. 
My  sire  !  my  sire !  when  at  thy  feet — 

In  filial  piety  I  bend, 
Wilt  thou  the  lost  one  fondly  greet  ? 

Our  foemen  say  these  hopes  are  vain ; 

And,  looking  to  another  world. 
Deem,  that  for  them  alone,  remain 

The  joys  of  life.    Say,  can  they  fori 
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Th«  Fatiu«*s  reil  ?— the  clouds  that  roll 

Behind  tt,  csn  they  dissipate  f 
May  clouds  of  shssse  be  on  me  harled. 

If,  of  their  joys,  I  e'er  partake. 

Come  death !  come  death !  The  tortare-fire 

1  could  brave  without  a  sigh, — 
I  would  deride  my  foeoien's  ire. 

And  with  a  fins  aoqoailing  eye. 
Watch  them  pile  their  fagots  high. 

Were  1  amidst  my  tall  daik  pine ; 
But  *tis  as  bitter  here  to  die. 

As  feel  these  bonds  my  sinews  twine. 

Tis  tnie  they  have  the  lynx  in  chains. 

But  yet  his  cubs  are  in  the  wood ; 
And  for  the  suil  their  nation  claims, 

lu  sons  will  shed  their  heaiU'  best  blood. 
I,  who  with  them,  oft  have  stood. 

Will  ne'er  see  laurels  twined  for  me, 
Nor  hear  beside  this  Northern  flood 

Their  war-whoop  'crass  the  Southern  Sea. 

*Tis  not  for  fame  alone,  I  hope 

My  wrongs  and  injuries  to  avenge — 
The  distant  west  her  gates  may  ope, 

But  through  that  land  my  braves  shall  range,- 
The  striped  flag  its  march  shall  change, 

And  many  a  star  be  lorn  away, — 
The  Indians  whoop  shall  sound  less  strange 

In  white  men's  halls,  than  festive  lay. 

The  red  man  builds  no  monument 

To  tell  the  memory  of  his  deeds ; 
In  the  earth's  cold  cerement, 

O'ershadowed  by  the  whispering  leeds. 
Alone  be  rests.    Peivbance  there  leads 

A  pathway  to  his  wigwam  door, 
Which  one  lone  form  at  sunset  treads, 

Feeding  her  grief  from  memory's  store. 

And  she  whose  fate  was  linked  with  mine. 

Will  think  of  me,  though  all  forget ; 
Laments  for  me,  her  heart  will  twine ; 

She'll  dream,  when  e'er  the  bright  sun  sets, 
Of  joys  whose  shadowa  linger  yet. 

Like  his  bright  radiance  in  the  West ; 
And  while  she  thus  my  fate  regrets — 

My  deeds  by  foes  shall  be  confess'd. 


«  SHE  MARRIED  NOT  HER  CHOICE." 

A  TALB   or   RIAL  LIFB. 

The  history  of  the  heart  aflfords  too  many  in- 
stances of  the  shortsightedness  of  man.  Fortune 
holds  oat  to  as,  sweet  in  one  hand  and  bitter  in  the 
other ;  and  with  a  fatuity  in  no  wise  corrected  by 
the  lessons  of  experience,  we  seize  the  latter. 
Refusing  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  we 
purchase  wisdom  at  our  own  cost,  and  obtain  it  too 
often,  not  till  the  fruit  of  our  folly  is  eaten  to  the 
core.  Were  our  several  courses  marked  out  and 
unalterably  fixed  by  the  hand  of  destiny,  we  might 
reap  some  consolation,  even  though  our  lots  should 
fall  among  the  very  outcasts  of  society,  from  a 
ccmviction,  that  our  misfortuues  were  not  of  our 
own  making.  But  when  a  kind  Providence  has 
placed  both  the  good  and  the  bad  befwa  on,  and ' 


given  to  the  most  unworthy,  at  least,  "*  a  dunce  of 
tvUs^  and  we  prefer  the  worst, — then  it  is  thit 
even  this  sparic  of  comfort  is  denied  us,  ud  we 
are  left  to  the  bitterness  of  our  own  leflections. 

Alice  Taylor  was  in  some  respects  t  }iecaliar 
girl.  She  was  neither  the  queen  of  beiotf ,  not 
the  essence  of  perfection, — and  yet  there  was  that 
about  her  which  rendered  her  far  from  uninteiest- 
ing.  There  was  an  inexpressible  sweetness  io  ber 
countenance,  that  told  directly  to  the  heait  Her 
eye  was  the  finest  I  ever  saw ;  of  a  dark  hud 
color,  soft,  small  and  delicate,  it  seemed  to  lerel 
in  the  very  joys  of  its  own  existence.  Her  smile 
was  inimitable.  It  almost  whispered  the  pare,  no- 
suspecting  confidence  of  love.  It  spckt  the  genoiiM 
feelings  of  a  virtuous  heart. 

Alice  was  emphatically  one  of  thit  class  of 
girls  who  improve  upon  an  acquaintance.  Those 
only  who  were  admitted  to  the  secrecy  of  the  pii- 
vate  circle,  could  fully  appreciate  her  oierits.  It 
was  my  fortune  to  become  one  of  these.  The 
friendship  which  I  at  first  entertained  towards  her 
as  a  young  lady  of  agreeable  manners,  woa  ex- 
panded into  attachment;  and  this  in  torn  brighteoed 
into  love,  and  I  began  to  ponder  the  propnetr  of 
making  some  special  advances.  There  were  bat 
two  serums  objections.  She  was  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  as  I  feared,  too  young.  Phy- 
siology had  taught  me  to  beheve,  that  either  the 
one  or  the  other  ought  to  be  a  bar  to  maniage. 
And  this  opinion,  I  have  never,  op  to  the  presest 
hour,  seen  cause  to  abandon,  thoogh  tioee  thtt 
time,  year  after  year  has  winged  its  rapid  flight 
into  the  dreamy  regions  of  the  past. 

While  thus  at  a  stand, — uncertain  whether  or 
not  to  advance,  I  learned  that  a  yoaog  Mr.  Trnell 
was  addressing  her.  Observation  proved  the  r^ 
port  to  be  true.  My  course  was  decided.  1  ha»ie<l 
her  a  letter.     I  was  entered  as  a  rival. 

Until  a  few  months  previous,  I  had  never  sees 
her  face.  My  father^s  home  was  far  distaot  I 
was  **  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.**  Terrdl,  oa 
the  contrary,  lived  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and 
had  known  her  almost  from  infancy.  IVrash  be 
was  not  handsome,  and  notwithstanding  his  edeea- 
tion  was  limited,  his  reputation  was  neteithdefis 
fair,  and  he  was  a  family  connection  of  hert.  He 
was  also,  to  a  small  extent,  my  superior  io  poiot  of 
fortune.  To  oppose  these  odds,  I  offered  a  per* 
sonal  appearance  which  vanity  whispered  woaiJ 
be  highly  flattered  by  a  comparison  with  hia-»» 
unblemished  character — ^and  my  coDege  diphmo. 

Determined  not  be  elated  with  success,  in  «der 
the  more  easily  to  bear  up  against  a  ftilore*  I 
awaited  an  answer  to  my  commonieation  vita 
almost  a  stoic's  indifierence.  It  came  net  I 
sought  a  personal  interview,  and  was  referrw  w  a 
future  period  for  a  definite  reply.  At  the  timf  ip- 
pointed,  she  declined  carrying  the  matter  fwiiff 
forwantof  nofficieatage.   Strange,  thMflit  I,  im 
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liad  not  made  the  discovery  sooner !  But  why  need 
I  wonder,  when  she  had  heard  from  my  own  lips, 
my  unyielding  opposition  to  early  marriages  \  Judge 
of  my  surprise  at  learning  that  very  evening,  that 
she  had  not  redxihed  fifteen.  This  reconciled  me 
to    the  end, — but   I  would  have  preferred  other 

Her  refusal  was  conveyed  in  such  exceedingly 
delicate  terms,  that  I  should  have  felt  degraded  in 
my  own  estimation,  had  I  been  conscious  of  enter- 
taining for  a  moment  a  shade  of  resentment.  No ! 
though  I  forgot  to  love,  I  could  never  cease  to 
respect. 

My  notions  of  the  independence  which  a  gentle- 
man should  possess  on  such  occasions,  were  per- 
haps somewhat  singular.  They  may  have  degene- 
rated into  obstinacy.  I  had  resolved  that  no  lady 
should  ever  have  tiie  opportunity  of  discarding  me 
twice.  And  yet  I  felt  half  inclined  to  make  her 
ease  an  exception.  .On  ascertaining  her  age,  how- 
ever, this  idea  was  abandoned  finally  and  forever. 
Never  again  were  my  lips  to  whisper  love  to  her. 
Henceforth  I  was  to  exercise  toward  Miss  Taylor 
only  esteem^  but  that  of  the  highest  order.  Thus 
commenced,  and  thus  ended,  my  second  love-scrape. 
My  first  has  never  been  given  to  the  public. 

A  few  months  rolled  around,  and  I  was  sitting 
one  evening  in  my  chamber,  closely  engaged  in 
stody.     A  friend  entered,  with, — "  News  for  you." 

"  Ah  !  for  me  V  said  I. 

"  Tes :  Alice  is  to  be  married,  and  she  marries 
not  her  choice." 

••  You  are  in  jest." 

**  Not  I.  My  authority  is  undoubted.  It  is  her 
own  language.  She  yields  to  the  persuasions  of 
her  friends." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  1" 

"  I  am." 

"  Whom  does  she  marry  1" 

"  Terrell." 

"  Her  choice  1" 

"  W.  G.  P ,"  naming  myself. 

O !  there  are  moments  when  the  heart  sickens 
at  success.  There  are  times  when  victory  itself 
is  a  corse.  My  spirit  sunk  within  me.  My  blood 
seemed  to  stagnate.  The  very  fountains  of  life 
.  appeared  for  a  time  to  have  dried  up.  To  have 
courted  her, — to  have  been  defeated, — to  have  re- 
eonciled  myself  to  that  defeat,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  preferable  to  success, — ^to  be  told 
that  her  heart  was  mine,  her  hand  another^s, — that 
•he  was  to  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  could  en- 
tertain, perhaps,  only  a  cold  respect, — to  think  that 
but  for  me,  she  would,  at  least,  have  married  him 
with  a  better  show  of  propriety,  and  might  have 
never  known  what  it  was  to  love  another, — that 
she  could  return  only  lifeless  formality,  where  pure, 
ardent  affection  would  be  expected, — that  she  was 
about  to  bestow  only  her  hand  upon  him,  who 
would   be  entitled  to  both  heart  and   hand, — to 


believe  that  the  consequences  of  such  a  union, 
would  be  loathing,  dissatisfaction  and  disgust,  and 
that  Alice  must  drag  out  an  unhappy  existence  in 
the  embrace  of  one  she  could  not  love, — O  !  these 
were  reflections  which  pierced  to  the  very  bottom 
of  my  soul.  Would  that  I  had  never  handed  her 
that  letter  ? — O  !  that  she  had  gone  to  the  altar 
uninformed  of  another^s love.  Blessed  ignorance! 
hated  and  detested  as  thou  art  by  the  wise,  His  to 
thee,  the  countless  children  of  Adam  are  indebted 
for  no  small  share  of  sublunary  bliss. 

In  due  time,  the  wedding  day  was  set.  It 
came.  I  stood  by  TerrcFs  side  before  the  man  of 
God.  I  heard  him  take  the  solemn  pledge,  I 
heard  her  vow  "  to  lorey  honor  and  obey."  I 
heard  them  pronounced  "  man  and  wife."  They 
became  seated.  Both  smiled,  and  one  was  happy. 
I  was  the  first  to  offer  congratulations,  but  alas ! 
they  proceeded  only  from  the  lips.  The  evening 
was  spent  in  amusements,  till  at  a  late  hour,  tho 
company  separated.  I  returned  to  my  lodgings 
filled  with  the  most  melancholy  reflections. 

Spring  came,  and  with  it,  a  change  in  my  pur- 
suits. New  engagements  called  me  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country.  I  became  absorbed  in  the 
cares  and  anxieties  of  life.  The  duties  of  my 
profession  were  arduous,  and  the  demands  upon 
my  attention  incessant.  Amid  a  crowd  of  busi- 
ness, the  fair  were  almost  forgotten,  if  that  were 
possible.  At  length,  however,  an  unexpected  turn 
of  events  brought  me  some  relaxation.  I  lost  no 
time  in  improving  it,  and  soon  found  myself  a  sup- 
pliant at  tho  shrine  of  beauty.  My  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success.  We  were  married.  Never, 
never  shall  I  forget  the  thoughts  which  that  even- 
ing rushed  through  my  mind.  The  joyful  antici- 
pations, the  happy  dreams,  the  eager  longings  of 
childhood,  youth  and  early  manhood, — the  whole 
twenty-five  years  of  my  life  seemed  to  have  crowded 
and  centred  themselves  in  that  one  hour.  There, 
by  my  side,  sat  the  object  of  all  my  earthly  aspira- 
tions,— the  fair  being  whom  I  had  so  often  before 
vainly  endeavored  to  picture  in  imagination.  There 
she  sat,  a  living  reality.  My  happiness  was  com- 
plete. Visions  of  the  future  started  up  to  view 
before  me.  We  had  pledged  ourselves  to  tread 
the  path  of  life  together.  Was  that  path  to  be 
strewed  with  flowers  or  with  thorns  t  Was  she,  the 
child  of  afiluence,  to  bless  the  day  that  united  her 
fate  with  mine,  or  to  plod  the  down-hill  of  life  ii| 
the  cold  habiliments  of  want  ?  Thoughts  -  r% 
these  clouded  my  brow  with  sadness.  Amid  th'e 
hilarity  and  mirth  and  joy  which  prevailed  around 
me, — in  the  secrecy  and  depth  of  my  own  ■  uV  [ 
pledged  myself  to  be  her  protector,  her  suppr^t, 
and  her  comfort.  With  all  the  sacred  uoss  »i'  an 
oath,  I  vowed,  that  as  she  Hid  been  nu:  ^^d  i-.i  the 
lap  of  fortune,  so  with  the  smiles  of  heaven  on  my 
efforts,  she  should  8t»^.  "njoy ,  at  least  a  competency. 

After  tlie  "  honey-moon"  had  been  spent  in.  ^<ek 
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usual  interchange  of  visits,— the  giving  and  receiv- 
ing of  dinners,  parties,  &c.,  I  applied  myself  with 
renewed  ardor  to  the  duties  of  my  calling.  Unti- 
ring industry  and  perseverance,  aided  by  my  own 
and  ray  wife's  capital,  soon  put  me  in  possession 
of  quite  a  handsome  estate,  and  I  resolved  as  soon 
as  my  affairs  could  be  properly  arranged,  to  retire 
into  private  life. 

For  a  few  years  after  I  engaged  in  my  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  think 
frequently  with  a  sweet,  soothing  melancholy  plea- 
sure, of  Alice.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  cares 
of  a  family  and  the  duties  of  public  life  increas- 
ed in  their  demands  upon  my  attention,  I  found 
less  time  to  devote  to  musings  on  the  past,  till 
finally  her  memory  had  well  nigh  faded  from  my 
mind.  Even  thought  itself  in  its  backward  flight 
through  the  long  vista  of  years,  now  scarcely  lin- 
gered a  moment  around  her  name.  Accident 
served  to  recall  it  in  all  the  freshness  and  vigor  of 
vouth. 

Professional  engagements  called  me  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  state,  and  as  my  rout  would  necessarily 
lie  near  the  section  in  which  Alice  had  formerly 
resided,  I  determined  to  turn  aside  from  my  direct 
course,  to  learn  something  of  her  history.     I  put 
up  for  the  night  at  an  inn  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  due  time  inquired  for  Mrs.  Alice  Terrell. 
I  was  answered  with  a  sigh,  which  evidently  be- 
tokened no  good.     Her  story  as  related  by  the 
landlord  was  this :  *'  Shortly  afler  marriage,  she 
and  her  husband  settled  on  an  excellent  farm  with 
every  prospect  of  a  long  and  happy  life.    For  a  few 
years,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  much  in  each 
other's  society.     At  length,  however,  as  the  ardor 
of  youth  wore  off,  most  of  those  little  attentions  so 
common  with  a  newly  married  couple,  and  which, 
though  of  small  real  value  in  themselves,  yet  add 
so  much  to  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  were 
laid  aside ;  particularly  by  Mrs.  Terrell.     She  did 
not,  as  slie  had  once  done,  now  run  to  meet  him  at 
the  door.     Her  inquiries  about  his  success  or  dis- 
appointment in  business,  were  neither  so  frequent 
nor  so  earnest  as  formerly.     Her  sympathy  was 
not  80  freely  extended,  nor  did  she  enter  so  fully 
into  his  feelings,  as  in  times  past.     Still  there  was 
no  decided  mark  of  disrespect, — there  was  no  com- 
plaining,— no  chiding.     Alice  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  manifest  any  thing  of  that  kind.     She 
only  did  not  love.     But  she  endeavored  to  respect 
him,  and  to  some  extent  succeeded.     Yet  her  pro- 
fessionSf  were  not  so  warm  as  they  had  been. 
Terrell  began  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  wife^s 
affection.     Unwilling  to  trust  to  first  impressions, 
lest  perchance  he  should  be  led  into  error,  he  ex- 
amined the  matter  closely  and  minutely,  until  at 
last,  when  all  hope  had  failed  him,  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  believe  that  his  wife  had  given  him 
her  hand  and  withheld  her  heart.     He  was  forced 
to  acknowledge  lo\iuu^c\(,\v\&  <^qivVvca:v^\^>^^.vVca 


own  wife  did  not  love  him.  That  hoar  stni 
death-blow  to  his  peace.  He  was  an  extre 
sensitive  man, — ready  to  assert  his  rights  th 
stant  they  were  invaded  or  disputed,  and  h&d 
lized  his  wife.  To  meet  with  lifeless  res 
where  he  had  looked  for  ardent  affection,  \ 
fate  for  which  he  was  by  do  means  prep 
And  yet  he  felt  that  it  was  his  fate.  His 
brain  staggered  beneath  the  blow.  He  fled  i 
bottle  for  relief.  It  failed  of  the  aid  be  hi 
The  card-table  followed.  For  a  time  his  tn 
were  drowned  amid  the  excitement  of  tbe 
But  even  this  afforded  only  a  temporary  forg 
ness  of  his  misery,  while  his  lucid  intervils 
filled  up  with  the  reproaches  of  a  guilty  coiuci 
His  strides  to  ruin  increaaed  with  most  i 
rapidity,  till  in  the  short  space  of  two  yea 
affray  at  a  horse-race  terminated  his  career, 
tunately,  the  brevity  of  his  course  forbad 
squandering  the  whole  of  hn  estate.  A 
ciency  was  lefl  to  afford  his  family  the  oeceaB 
but  not  the  luxuries  of  life." 

On  the  next  day  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Terre 
learned  from  her  own  lips  the  whole  history  c 
matter,  which  corresponded  substantially  viil 
given  above  by  the  landlord. 

She  had  three  interesting  children,  one  loi 
two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  which  (then 
four  years  of  age,)  I  was  permitted,  afler : 
persuasion,  to  adopt.  She  is  to  be  edocated  i 
with  my  own  daughters.  Whatever  care  n 
bestowed  upon  them,  shall  be  freely  shared 
her.  In  fact,  I  intend,  to  spare  no  paios  to  n 
her  in  every  respect  an  amiable  and  accoopli 
lady. 

In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days,  I  left  iIn 
jected,  melancholy  widow,  to  attend  to  the  bos 
which  had  called  me  from  home. 

"  Alice  Taylor  married  not  her  choice." 

May  17/A,  1841.  w.0.1 


TO  MISS  ELIZABETH  G. 

Swelling  wave*  upon  the  deep 
Murmur  loA,  when  iboa  dost  sleep; 
Little  bird  and  busy  bee 
Hum  their  softest  notes  for  thee ; 
Cooling  gales,  with  voices  low. 
Through  tbe  tree-tops,  gently  blow, 
When  in  slumber  thou  dost  lie : 
All  things  love  thee ;  so  do  1. 

When  thou  wak'st,  the  sea  will  poor 
Treasures  for  thee  to  the  shore ; 
And  the  earth,  in  phmt  mad  tiee, 
Bring  fruit  and  floweia  forth  for  Ihce ; 
While  the  fdorious  stars  above 
Shine  on  Uiee  like  troatiag  love 
From  the  ocean,  earth  and  sky. 
All  things  love  thee ;  so  do  I. 
Cotta^^  Hanover,  1841.  AltMIW  Stiffs^ 
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THE  CONVICT'S  LAST  NIGHT 

A  TALE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


BY  O.  M.  FANNER. 

**  Long  ioaeBsibie  to  Uie  sweet  ebann 

And  weighty  moral  told  by  natare'ii  tongue, 

And  shut  within  the  dark  and  gloomy  prison  of  a  guilty 

breast. 
He  spent  bis  evening  hour  in  deep  design.** 

There  is  something  peculiarly  gloomy  about  a 
prison,  even  by  day,  and  much  more  so  by  night. 
A  shudder  of  horror  involuntarily  creeps  over  one, 
when  one  looks  out  from  one's  window,  and  sees 
the  sombre  walls  of  the  old  jail  rising  up  to  view, 
and  standing  with  an  admonishing  effrontery  before 
all  who  look  upon  it.  But  what  agony  fills  the 
soul,  and  what  awful  feelings  expand  the  breast  of 
the  sensitive  individual  who  visits  the  desponding 
iomates  of  a  convict's  Cell,  and  beholds  the  ema^ 
elated  and  unearthly  features  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated  in  days  gone  by,  and  hears 
the  restless  clank  of  the  chain  which  binds  them, 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  floor !  How  thrilling,  to  hear 
their  dreadful  imprecations,  uttered  amid  groans 
and  self  reproaches,  while  the  rustling  breeze 
which  springs  up  for  a  moment,  and  then  dies  away, 
seems  to  sigh  with  sad  response,  to  the  law's  help^ 
less  victim,  *'no  hope  \^ 

The  sun  was  casting  a  rich,  but  pale  lustre  on  the 
landscape  around ;  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close ; 
a  lovely  but  melancholy  hue  was  imparted  to  the 
fading  leaves  which  hung  as  still  as  death  on  the 
tail  aspea,  whose  spreading  branches  enveloped 
the  bnilding,  in  which  the  unfortunate  subject  of 
this  tale  had,  a  little  while  before,  been  condemned 
to  die  the  death  of  a  murderer.  It  was  an  autum- 
nal evening :  and  a  large  group  of  idlers,  whose 
insatiable  curiosity  had  a  tendency  to  lead  them 
almost  any  where,  was  gathered  around  the  pri- 
son door,  which  was  about  to  shut  out  the  light 
of  day  from  the  eyes  of  the  wretched  convict. 
Amongst  all  that  were  there,  none— no,  not  one — 
cajred  or  sympathised  with  James  Walton;  none 
invoked  a  blessing  on  the  man  who  was  so  soon  to 
meet  his  Creator  and  his  God.  All  were  still — no 
one  broke  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  by  giving  vent 
to  the  vindictive  emotions  that  spontaneously  arose 
in  his  breast,  as  the  massive  door  swung  upon  its 
grating  hinges,  and  with  a  slam,  closed  on  the  con- 
vict, and  hid  him  from  the  public  gaze.  He  stag- 
gered through  the  gloomy  passage,  and  sunk  hea- 
vily upon  a  heap  of  damp  straw  which  served 
him  as  a  bed  and  seat.  His  sunken  eyes  glared 
about  the  dark  room  with  horror,  as  if  in  search 
of  some  object  on  which  to  rest,  in  order  to 
drive  away  the  painful  reflection  of  death,  which 
ipeas  only  one  day  off;  and  finding  nothing  in  the 
ill-farniahed  cell  that  could  recall  the  slightest 
glimmer  of  pleasure  or  hope,  they  closed,  as  if  in 


death ;  and  his  head  fell  upon  his  bosom,  as  a  long, 
half  suppressed  sigh  broke  from  his  lips. 

A  man  may  imagine  what  are  the  feelings  of 
another,  when  placed  in  this  awful  situation ;  but  no 
pen  can  possibly  describe  them,  nor  can  any  tongue 
express  them.  The  last  ray  of  hope  had  vanished 
with  the  departing  light  of  day.  His  sublanary 
race  was  run ;  his  lewd,,  licentious  career  in  life 
was  over ;  and  he  was  at  last  brought  to  the  pain* 
fnl  recollection,  that  the  morrow's  setting  sun 
would  witness  the  tragical  scene  of  his  own  exe- 
cution !  that  he  must  soon — very  soon — ^meet  his 
God !  Oh,  what  a  horrible  contemplation !  How 
could  he  meet  that  Great  Being,  whose  most  holy 
commandment  he  had  so  atrociously  violated! 
How  was  he  to  stand  before  him,  the  Omnipotent 
Jehovah,  and  answer  to  the  awful  charge  which 
he  was  about  to  expiate  by  the  forfeiture  of  his 
life  1  The  late  tribunal  before  which  he  had  passed, 
seemed,  to  his  troubled  soul,  as  nothing,  com- 
pared to  that  grand  tribunal  then  spread  out  before 
his  vision. 


The  distinct  but  melancholy  sound  of  the  vil- 
lage clock  broke  upon  the  pervading  deathlike  still- 
ness, announcing  the  hour  of  midnight.  It  seemed 
to  the  convict,  as  if  the  hours,  which  bad  passed 
since  the  shades  of  night  threw  their  quiet  mantle 
over  the  lovely  country,  were  but  so  many  minutes. 
How  rapidly  had  they  flitted  by,  leaving  behind 
them  no  traces  of  hope,  and  no  subject  to  muse  on, 
but  the  dreadful  anticipation  of  approaching  death ! 

The  wretched  Walton  raised  himself  upon  his 
knees,  and  resolved  to  pour  out  his  soul  in  prayer 
to  his  Maker — to  bequeath  his  immortal  spirit  to 
the  Most  High.  But  as  the  first  sentence  of  the 
invocation  rose  to  his  lips,  a  low  and  hollow  voice 
arrested  his  attention.  He  turned  his  eyes  toward 
the  grated  window.  Who  could  the  daring  in- 
truder be  1  What  hellish  attempt  could  he  design ! 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  come  to  the  rescue — ^that 
liberty  was  once  more  to  be  his  own  1  that  he,  des- 
pite the  stern  rigor  of  the  law,  would  have  it  in 
his  power  to  defeat  its  officers,  and  frustrate  all 
their  designs!  Walton  started  to  his  feet,  and 
noiselessly  approached  the  iron  bars. 

"  Walton !  Walton !"  repeated  the  voice, "  I  have 
come  to  aid  you  with  my  assistance,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  released  from  this  hell  as  it  were  ;  and 
I  now  entreat  that  you  take  especial  care  to  avoid 
being  detected.  Here  are  the  implements  neces- 
sary to  effect  our  object :  all  that  I  require  of  you 
is  to  listen  with  all  the  attention  of  a  sentinel, 
whilst  I  proceed  to  cut  away  these  iron  bars ;  which 
I  shall  soon  accomplish,  if  nothing  happen  to  frus- 
trate our  design." 

This  speech,  so  unexpected,  had  its  due  influ- 
ence ;  and  raised  a  faint  glimmer  of  hope  in  the 
breast  of  the  convict. 
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"  Make  haale  then,  I  implore  you,"  returned 
the  convict,  trembling  between  hope  and  anx- 
iety. 

"  Rely  on  me,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a  firm  and 
resolute  manner,  as  he  seized  the  file  and  com- 
menced his  hazardous  task.  "  Ere  the  approach  of 
day,  I  promise  you  shall  be  free." 

''  Thank  God !"  ejaculated  Walton,  as  his  knees 
knocked  together  with  fear.  "  But  pray  to  whom 
am  I  indebted  for  this  unlooked-for  kindness — 
speak  V 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  inquiry :  the  stran- 
ger continued  his  labor  without  relaxation.  Al- 
ready had  he  removed  the  principal  obetruction 
to  the  escape.  Nearly  half  of  the  strong  bars 
had  given  w^ay  to  the  stranger^s  grasp.  There 
only  remained  a  few  more  minutes  in  which  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  attempt,  or  to  be  detected,  and  his 
designs  frustrated.  In  those  few  minutes  he  seem- 
ed to  work  with  indefatigable  zeal  and  tenacity. 
The  grating  of  the  rough  file  sounded  clearly  and 
distinctly  on  the  still  night ;  and  kept  up  the  most 
agonizing  fear  on  the  part  of  Walton,  lest  their 
daring  plot  should  be  discovered.  Hark !  the  last 
bar  was  removed !  Nothing  remained  but  the  rude 
stumps  of  metal  where  they  had  once  been,  which 
glistened  in  the  streaming  moonlight. 

''Give  me  your  hand,"  scarcely  breathed  the 
stranger,  as  the  frantic  convict  sprung  through  the 
open  casement,  and  with  a  half-stifled  groan,  and  a 
convulsed  laugh,  fell  heavily  and  senseless  upon 
the  hard  ground. 

"Walton!  Walton!  for  the  love  of  God,  rise! 
rise  and  flee  before  the  inexorable  jailer  is  ap- 
prised of  our  doings.  Walton !  Walton !"  he  call^, 
in  an  audible  whisper,  as  his  lirid  countenance  glow- 
ed with  vindictive  wrath;  the  next  moment  it  was 
as  pale  as  death ;  his  lips  quivered,  and  he,  with  a 
supernatural  eflfort,  raised  the  Inanimate  form  of 
the  liberated  convict  from  the  ground,  and  gazed 
for  a  moment  on  bis  emaciated  features.  The 
foam  stood  between  his  parted  lips ;  his  distorted 
face  and  glaring  eyes  seemed  as  if  they  were  pos- 
sessed by  some  demon,  rather  than  a  human  being. 
The  convict  moved,  and  gave  token  of  approach- 
ing consciousness !  He  clapped  the  stranger  firmly 
about  the  knees,  and  begged  to  be  informed  of  the 
name  of  his  deliverer. 

"  Halloo  !"  shouted  a  strong  voice  a  few  paces 
off*,  and  the  sharp  crack  of  a  gun  followed.  The 
ball  whizzed  past  the  motionless  Walton,  and  buried 
itself  in  the  wall  of  the  old  prison.  He  looked 
around  to  see  if  his  deliverer  had  not  fallen,  but 
he  was  gone !  The  sound  of  running  feet  was  heard 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  then  died  away  in 
the  distance.  The  first  impulse  of  Walton  was, 
to  follow  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  as  he  turned 

the  comer  of  the  prison,  he  was  met  face  to  face 

by  the  jailer,  wYvo,  wilVi  one  blow,  felled  him  to  the  many  yards  distant ! 
ground.      DuTing  vVi\%  W\«t  '\\iV.«r«i\,  >X:l%  ^*c»mm^^^ 


together  with  the  report  of  the  gun,  had  sanun 
all  the  athletic  inhabitants  of  the  village  u 
prison.  The  disappointed  convict  was  bon 
the  dark  cell  adjoining  the  one  so  lately  oce 
by  him,  and  from  which  he  had  only  escap 
undergo  more  rigorous  confinement;  where  b 
deposited,  unconscious  of  every  thing,  on  tl» 
damp  floor.  No  one  waited  to  see  reason  r 
but  every  soul,  except  the  unfortunate  convici 
thrust  from  the  room,  and  the  iron  door  closec 
vily  on  the  wretched  and  miserable  James  W 


Day  at  length  broke  from  the  distant  port 
the  east,  and  the  sub  roee  i»  all  the  efiulgeot 
of  an  autumnal  morning,  and  had  eommenec 
progress  up  the  cloudless  horizon,  when  thej 
with  a  bunch  of  heavy  iron  keys,  followed 
lugubrious  crowd  of  individuals,  consisting  p 
pally  of  the  convict^s  relations ;  these,  foUoir 
the  sheriff  and  other  civil  oflicers,  and  a  I 
solitary  cart,  with  a  coil  of  rope  and  a  long 
something — which  reminds  a  man  of  the  insti 
of  human  nature,  bringing  up  the  rear,  migi 
seen  proceeding  with  slow  and  mdancholj  i 
across  the  court  greeo,  directing  their  conr 
the  frowning  prison.  All  was  still  within  its  i 
The  jailer  applied  the  key  to  the  huge  lock 
the  heavy  door  swung  open.  A  shock  of  b 
fell  on  his  followers,  as  be  started  back 
every  lineament  of  his  pale  coontenaocef 
torted  with  amazement  and  awe.  "  Great  G 
he  ejaculated,  as  he  jumped  from  the  prison 
The  sheriff  rushed  to  the  door,  parting  the  p 
stricken  group  with  his  brawny  limbs.  But 
can  describe  the  agony  and  disappointment  i 
filled  his  soul  at  that  moment?  The  first  i 
the  morning  sun  shone  through  the  open  doa 
fell  upon  the  terrible  features  of  the  Felo  d 
A  slender  cord  was  buried  in  the  flesh  of  th 
ciders  neck,  and  suspended  by  a  hook  in  the  ce 
The  knot  was  just  under  the  chin,  and  the  st 
eyes  of  the  dead  man  turned  upwards.  Both  1 
were  firmly  clenched,  aa  if  done  in  the  bstu 
scious  struggle  of  death  !  The  whole  pmeni 
one  view,  a  scene  the  most  tragical  and  ihril 
A  shout  from  some  person  in  the  rear,  mad 
jailer  and  other  ofllcers  start,  and  turn  tbeii 
whence  it  came.  A  tall,  brawnjt  demon-like 
swept  through  the  crowd,  and  at  one  leap  sli 
near  the  dangling  body  of  the  deceased  W; 
A  broad  dirk  gleamed  in  the  smishine  ore 
head,  and  with  an  snintelligible  oath,  he  eo 
cord;  and,  whilst  every  body  was  astoude 
surprise,  and  stupified  with  horror,  he  bore  iht 
corpse  off  in  his  arms,  and,  with  a  yell  of  re« 
that  seemed  to  shake  the  Tery  bars  of  the  pi 
disappeared  in  the  thick  boshes  which  grrv 
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PROFESSOR  ANTHON  AND  HIS  DICTIONARY. 

There  are  at  this  time  two  Classical  Dictiona* 
Ties  in  the  market.  The  one  by  the  learned  and 
accomplished  scholar  whose  name  heads  this  no- 
tice, we  have,  already,  in  terms  of  no  measared 
approbation,  commended  to  the  attention  of  oar 
readers.  The  other  is  nothing  more  than  our  fa- 
miliar old  acquaintance  of  school-boy  days — the 
obscene  Lempriere,  revamped.  All  of  his  vulgarity, 
many  of  his  mistakes,  and  a  goodly  crop  of  new 
errors,  are  engrafled  upon  this  patched-up  con- 
cern ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bolster  it 
up,  by  decrying  the  other — jkdmam  feral  qui  me- 
ruit. The  Longinos  of  this  undertaking  was  evi- 
dently crammed  for  the  task ;  and  as  usual  with 
such  writers,  he  fails  properly  to  digest  the  mass 
of  crudities  with  which  he  had  overloaded  his  dis- 
ordered mind.  Of  course  his  blundering  transla- 
tions, anachronisms  and  gross  errors,  do  but  recoil 
upon  him  and  his  cause. 

Dr.  Anthon  is  one  of  the  most  profound  classi- 
cal scholars  of  this  or  any  other  country;— the 
merits  of  his  work  have  been  acknowledged  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  we  here  repeat  all 
the  commendations  which  we  have  before  passed 
upon  his  Dictionary. 


FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  ASSOCIATIONS. 

By  Mra.  A.  M.  F.  ^muM,  laU  Mi$9  BuehanoH, 

How  can  we  feel  a  lonely  hoar, 

When  all  aronnd  is  bloom  ? 
A  thoQgfat,  sent  forth  by  erery  flower, 

Should  bring  us,  from  the  tomb 
Some  form  that  breathed  amid  the  past — 

Should  tell  some  vision  o*er, 
Whose  memory,  with  the  gems,  is  east, 

Of  life  and  fancy's  lore. 

.   Each  tuft  of  roses,  white  and  red, 

A  picture  sad  defines. 
Of  those  who  'midst  their  fragrance  bled. 

From  England's  princely  lines ; 
Too  well  the  hues  of  death  and  blood, 

The  thorn,  the  lofty  stem. 
The  full,  the  half-blown  flower,  the  bud, 

Portray  their  woes  and  them  I 

With  rue  and  pansies, — grief  and  thought, — 

Let  fair  Ophelia  rise, — 
Sweet  shade,  with  loveliest  fancies  fraught! 

Before  our  spirit's  eyes ; 
With  such  she  wreaths  the  bough,  nor  heeds 

The  depths  below  that  gleam ; 
Now  falls,  and  chanting  'midst  her  weeds, 

Goes  floating  down  the  stream ! 

The  laurel !— many  a  warrior  bold. 

And  many  an  athlete  strong. 
Whose  deeds  were  famed  in  days  of  old, 

Up  from  its  shadows  throng ; — 
Oh!  may  we  strive  the  crown  to  gain 

Life's  radiant  seraph  weaves, 
And  welcome  toil,  and  smile  at  pain. 

As  they,  for  those  bright  leaves ! 


They  all  have  magic,  if  but  we 

Lend  fancy  to  their  power; 
The  radest  rock  they  hide,  may  be 

Changed  to  some  Indian  bower, 
Where  voiceless,  in  the  vina's  sound, 

Warm  hearts  through  chaplets  meet. 
And  harshest  thoughts  can  scarely  wound. 

When  told  in  words  so  sweet ! 

Yes !  though  upon  the  tombless  grave 

They  spring  among  the  sod ! 
Oflf  from  our  souls  the  gloom  they  wave, 

Which  broods  o'er  worm  and  clod ; 
And  say,  that,  like  the  dust  beneath. 

Our  own,  in  Summer  hours. 
Will  rise  f|om  the  dark  earth,  and  breathe 

The  soft,  bright  air  in  flowers ! 
BakimoretMi. 


INTERCEPTED  CORRESPONDENCE. 

KO.  IT. 
Concluded  from  Dec.  No.  of  last  Volume. 

Harper's  Ferry ,  Va. 
Dear  Galiton  : — 

*  *  *  At  first,  was  disappointed.  Under  an 
impression  formed  by  reading  Mr.  Jeflferson^s  short, 
but  graphic  sketch,  I  had  expected  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery.  But  such  disappointment  was  of  no 
long  continuance.  Ascending  an  elevation,  where 
the  eye  could,  in  some  measure,  comprehend  the 
vastness  of  the  place,  the  striking  and  sublime 
points  appeared  to  come  out,  one  by  one,  from  the 
landscape,  and  stand  up,  as  if  challenging  admiration. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  process  by  which  the 
rivers  have,  in  all  probability,  worn  their  present 
channel.  From  the  far  North- West  came  the  Po- 
tomac ;  from  the  South,  the  Shenandoah,  ranging^ 
along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  as  if  impatient  of 
its  restraint,  until  meeting  at  this  point,  Uke  strong- 
armed  giants,  they  grappled  with  the  mountain — 
burst  it  asunder,  jand  marched  on  together  to  the 
ocean. 

But  theorizing  Is  not  difficult  here.  It  may  also 
be  supposed  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  waters 
of  these  and  other  rivers  combined,  formed  origi- 
nally a  lake  of  no  mean  magnitude,  of  which  the 
Ridge  and  Alleghanies  were  the  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern shores ; — ^that,  as  this  lake  was  filled  up  by 
the  constant  tribute  of  numerous  streams,  it  over- 
flowed at  different  places  along  the  line  of  the 
Ridge  in  beautiful  cascades,  and  ran  down  to  the 
Atlantic.  A  main  outlet  of  such  a  lake  may  have  been 
at  this  point,  and,  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages,  may  have 
worn  away  the  rock  to  its  present  condition.  This 
idea  is  supported  by  traces  of  high  water  on  the 
Western  side  of  the  mountain,  and  by  indications 
along  the  bed  of  the  James  and  other  rivers.  A 
similar  theory  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  rivers,  which  have  cut  for  themselves 
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chaonels  throagh  tbe  rocky  aides  of  the  CatskiUs. 
But  this  is  too  discursiTO. 

On  both  sides  of  tbe  stream,  rocks  lay  in  tbe 
utmost  confusion,  as  if  thrown  there  by  the  waters 
on  their  first  escape  throagh  the  moantain.  Among 
them  the  road  winds  along,  at  times  under  the  pre- 
cipice, which  borers  over  the  un weary  traveller, 
almost  suspended  in  mid  air.  Throagh  the  chasm, 
there  opens  a  viata  with  an  amphitheatre  of  distant 
hills,  whose  mellow  shades  call  up  images  of  qaiet 
and  repose  strikingly  in  contrast  with  this  hurly- 
burly  of  nature.  For  some  distance  on  the  Mary- 
land side,  the  cottages  of  workmen  in  the  United 
States*  Armory  are  scattered  along  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks ;  while  a  few,  apparently  smitten  with 
the  mania  for  '  getting  up  in  the  world,'  baye  eren 
perched  on  the  top.  On  tbe  Virginia  side  the  case 
is  altogether  different.  The  rocks  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular ;  and  on  the  summit,  trees,  firmly  rooted, 
throw  oQt  their  arms,  as  if  to  defy  the  hurricane : 
and  above  the  whole,  birds  are  seen  constantly 
sailing,  like  specks,  against  the  clear  blue  of  the 
firmament. 

While  looking  on  this  scenery,  the  question  must 
rise  in  the  mind  of  every  true  American,— -why  is 
it  not  honored  by  the  song  of  some  native  bard  1 
Why  cannot  the  muse  be  tempted  to  make  her  dwel- 
ling among  our  groves  and  mountains,  as  well  as 
those  across  tbe  brine  ? 

Washington^  D,  C,  May, 
Have  spent  a  few  days  of  wearisome  curiosity 
in  this  'city  of  magnificent  distances.*  For  the 
first  day,  all  is  interest  and  excitement  to  the  inex- 
perienced traveller.  Every  dignified  figure  that 
he  meets,  ranks  in  his  untutored  judgment  as  tbe 
Hon.  member  from ^  or ;  and  yonder  per- 
sonage, with  an  abstracted,  thoughtful  mien,  must 
have  breathed  air  near  the  throne !  Again,  when 
he  stands  on  the  elevated  terrace  surrounding  the 
Capitol,  and  looks  up  to  the  marble  pillars, — ^the 
exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture,  the  tasteful  archi- 
tecture, the  towering  dome,  and  the  national  flag 
streaming  over  either  House ;  and  when  he  turns 
his  eyes  to  the  city  stretching  below  him,  calling 
up  the  image  of  him  whose  name  it  bears,  he  is 
strongly  tempted  to  effervesce  in  a  speech ;  in  which 
"  stars  and  stripes,*'  the  "  ship  of  state,"  and  tbe 
"  soaring  wings  of  the  American  eagle"  would  figure 
largely ;  but  strange  faces  are  around  him,  and  he 
chokes  his  eloquence. 

Evening  comes  on  apace.  He  has  listened,  per- 
haps, with  breathless  interest  to  the  clarion  voice 
of  Clay, — ^the  deep,  distinct  enunciation  of  Web- 
ster,— ^the  hurried,  burning  words  of  Calhoun,  un- 
til, worn  out  by  excitement  and  fatigue,  he  hastens 
to  his  lodgings  to  find  repose.  Before  he  retires 
for  the  night,  however,  he  sits  down  at  his  opened 
window  to  cool  his  brow.  He  may  have  expe- 
rienced during  the  day,  a  sensation  somewhat  akin 


to  loneliness,  having,  in  all  the  moltitudcy  met  no 
familiar  countenance  ;  but  the  stars  now  look  down 
upon  him  with  the  face  of  a  friend.  He  traces  out 
the  constellations,  which,  in  his  boyhood,  be  con- 
sidered but  so  many  silver  briUiants  to  light  up  the 
midnights  of  his  native  town ;  now,  they  serve  ss 
a  clue  to  a  thousand  pleasing  recollections,  and  it 
adds  much  to  his  enjoyment  to  fancy  that,  from  tbe 
window  of  his  own  distant  home,  eyes  are  wateh- 
ing  the  same  stars,  and  engaged  in  similaT  contem- 
plations. In  this  mood,  having  entirely  forgotten 
the  ^' stars  and  stripes,"  and  bis  patriotism,  be 
seeks  his  pillow.  Thus,  with  some  little  vaiieCy, 
pass  away  his  days  in  Washington* 

MouiU  Vernon^  Oct. 

*  *  *  But  one  of  the  chief  attr&ctioBs  near 
the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the  tomb  of  Washing- 
ton, at  Mount  Vernon.  At  an  early  hoar  in  the 
morning,  we  obtained  a  carriage,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  a  jolly  ebon-faced  driver,  left  Alexan- 
dria. The  -road  thither  was  any  thing  bat  good. 
The  only  attractive  feature  of  the  way,  was  a  fine 
prospect,  affording  at  one  view  the  cities  of  Alex- 
andria, Washington,  and  Georgetown,  lying  at  in- 
tervals of  several  miles,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Potomac.  An  hour  or  more  of  slow  and  toUsome 
riding,  brought  in  sight  the  Washington  family- 
seat.  We  entered  the  grounds  through  a  gateway, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  once  honored  by  por- 
ters ;  but  the  lodges  at  each  side  were  at  this  time, 
sadly  out  of  repair,  and  untenanted.  A  short  ride 
through  a  wild,  nntrimmed,  and  almost  pathless 
wood,  brought  in  full  view  the  old  roaosion-hoose. 
As  we  ascended  the  gentle  eminence  on  which  tbe 
dwelling  stands,  surrounded  by  the  homble  but  neat 
cottages  of  the  family  servants,  we  were  stnck 
with  the  republican  simplicity  of  tbe  edifice,  and 
the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  whole  spot.  T*he  build- 
ing is  two  stories  high,  and  the  roof  is  sarmoanted 
by  an  unpretending  cupola,  over  which  a  rusty 
weathercock  points  obstinately  to  the  Noith-EasL 
The  piazza,  and  light  balustrade  sorroonding  tbe 
roof,  give  an  air  of  taste  to  tbe  house,  though  there 
is  nothing  imposing  or  magnificent  about  it.  Tbe 
whole  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  promoie 
substantial  comfort,  rather  than  to  gratify  any  archi- 
tectural taste,  or  family  pride  in  its  occupant.  In 
front,  stretched  a  beautiful  lawn,  shaded  by  trees, 
some  of  which,  as  the  gardener  informed  us,  were 
planted  by  "the  Gin^ral*s  own  hands,  his-self.'' 
Passing  thence  down  a  narrow  path,  we  came  to 
an  open  space,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which 
contained  the  tomb  of  the  Hero. 

As  you  are  probably  well  aware,  the  remains  of 
Washington  have  been  recently  transferred  to  a  new 
vault.  The  old  one,  being  originally  bat  poorly 
constructed,  had  gone  fast  to  decay,  and  common 
prudence  directed  that  a  new  one  should  be  pre- 
pared.   This,  however,  is  extremely  simple  in  its 
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ooDstroction.  A  small  enclosure  of  brick,  guarded 
at  the  entrance  by  an  iron  gate,  is  all  that  distin- 
gaishes  the  spot  from  common  earth.  Within  the 
enelosare,  at  the  right,  is  a  beautiful  sarcophagus, 
presented  to  the  family  by  a  marble-cutter  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  only  inscription  upon  it  is,  "  Wash- 
ington.'' At  the  left  is  a  corresponding  monument 
to  Mrs.  Washington,  inscribed,  '*  Martha,  consort 
of  Washington." 

As  we  leaned  against  an  old  cedar  tree  near  the 
tomb,  the  feelings  which  rushed  upon  us  in  a  mo- 
ment, may  perhaps  be  imagined, — they  cannot  be 
described.  The  day  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  but 
occasionally  the  clouds  broke  away,  and  the  sun 
shone  full  upon  the  trees  and  silent  grave.  How 
mppropriate,  in  every  respect,  seemed  the  place ! 
The  neighboring  grove  was  bending  with  the 
lireeze,  and  the  moss-grown  patriarch  under  which 
we  stood,  waved  and  bowed  its  branches,  as  if  in 
mote  homage  to  the  great  sleeper.  The  spot  was 
entirely  shut  out  from  intrusion;  and  the  only 
eonnd  that  could  be  heard,  was  that  of  the  wind  in 
the  trees,  and  the  rippling  of  the  Potomac  on  its 
pebbled  shore.  Who  can  tell  but  that  here,  in  his 
lifetime,  Washington  often  retired  to  spread  out 
the  woes  of  his  afflicted  country  before  the  God  of 
battles, — that  here,  where  he  had  enjoyed  inter- 
(MMirse  with  Heaven,  he  chose  to  lay  his  ashes  ? 

But  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  mention  all 
the  emotions  called  up  by  the  spot.  Like  all 
other  travellers,  we  gathered  a  few  evergreens, 
and  returned  to  the  mansion.  For  reasons  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  specify,  we  did  not  go  through 
the  apartments  of  the  house,  but,  after  a  stroll 
through  the  garden,  remained  a  short  time  on  the 
front  piazza  to  take  a  final  view  of  the  landscape. 
As  we  stood  there,  we  thought  almost  involuntarily, 
thmt  probably  the  great  deliverer  had  often,  from 
the  same  spot,  cast  his  eyes  along  the  winding 
liTor,  to  the  capitol,  and  thence,  in  imagination, 
like  the  hoary-headed  Moses  from  Pisgah,  looked 
abroad  upon  the  wide  domain  which  was  to  be  the 
inheritance  of  long-coming  generations.  We  at 
length  turned  away  from  Mount  Vernon  with  reluc- 
tance, and  as  we  saw  for  the  last  time,  the  humble 
edifice,  the  cluster  of  neat  cottages,  and  the  trees 
which  shaded  the  tomb,  the  words  of  Shakspeare 
came  to  our  lips  : — 

Hi«  life  was  noble,  and  the  element, 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Natare  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world, — '  ihia  wa$  a  man  !' 

This  seems,  Galiton,  an  appropriate  place  to 
close  our  present  interviews.  Over  the  grave  of 
bim,  who  could  '  look  up  without  envy,  and  down 
without  dizziness,'  let  us  learn  our  mutual  and  part- 
ing lesson.  As  these  letters  were  mostly  sketched 
in  Virginia,  you  will  attribute  any  gratification  you 
may  have  derived  from  their  perusal,  to  the  genial 
spirit  alone,  that  haunts  her  valleys  and  blue  moun- 
tains :  to  whom  let  us  bid  adieu. 


** And  as  our  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire — 

Some  spirit  of  the  air  has  waked  the  string ! 

Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire  ! 

Tisnow  the  brash  of  fairy*s  frolic  wing; 

Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  ragged  dell. 

And  now  the  mounfhin  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell— 

And  now,  His  silent  all !  Enchantress,  fare  thee  well." 

Yours  finally, 
September,  1841.  D. 


SCENES  IN  THE  WEST. 

In  tlie  Autumn  of  163-,  an  express  arrived  at 
one  of  our  military  stations  on*the  western  frontier, 
bringing  intelligence  that  a  marauding  party  of 
Otoes,  one  of  those  wild  and  untameable  tribes  of 
the  prairies,  had  made  an  inroad  upon  the  settle- 
ments, and  that  blood  had  been  shed  in  repelling 
their  lawless  intrusion.  Such  alarms  and  requisi- 
tions for  our  interference  had  been  frequent,  and 
we  considered  it  but  as  a  piece  of  ordinary  duty, 
when  two  squadrons  of  horse  left  the  cantonment 
the  next  morning,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march 
for  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  The  object 
of  the  movement  was  to  search  for  the  refractory 
tribe ;  exact  security  for  future  good  conduct,  and, 
if  necessary,  inflict  chastisement  for  past  misde- 
meanors. A  small  party  of  loways  also  joined 
us,  going  as  they  said  for  the  same  wholesome  pur- 
pose, though  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  they  had 
rather  an  eye  to  scalps,  than  to  pacific  promises. 

For  ten  days  our  course  lay  through  that  singu- 
larly beautiful  country,  which  stretches  along  on  the 
north  of  the  great  **  Mad  River ,^*  presenting  to  the 
eye  of  the  lover  of  natare  at  every  step,  new  and 
varying  landscapes  of  blended  prairie  and  forest,  of 
hill  and  dale,  which  owe  their  forcible  lights  and 
shades,  to  a  sky  that  is  almost  ever  bright.  As 
we  proceeded  north,  the  patches  of  forest  dimin- 
ished, and  as  we  ascended  the  gradual  slope  of  one 
of  those  dividing  ridges,  which  separate  the  great 
waters  of  the  west,  our  half-breed  guide  in  ad- 
vance, swept  his  arm  around  the  horizon,  and  an- 
nounced, *'  there  runs  the  Big  Platte.** 

The  ground  gradually  inclined,  and  as  far  down  as 
we  could  see  over  the  almost  treeless  landscape, 
we  traced  the  line  of  the  river.  I  observed  that  the 
men  continued  their  march  in  silence ;  and  as  they 
approached  the  great  stream  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much,  their  curiosity  was  tempered  with  awe ; 
for,  setting  aside  the  vaporing  tales  of  vagabond 
hunters,  they  had  before  their  minds  the  recollec- 
tion of  a  disaster,  which  a  few  months  before  had 
befallen  a  party  of  soldiers  in  attempting  to  cross 
it,  while  its  waters  were  high.  The  officer  in 
charge  of  this  party,  deceived  by  the  appearanos 
of  the  river,  and  his  orders  admitting  of  no  delay » 
selected  three  men,  plun^ged  uvVa  v^<^  tftx«»s&k 
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self  and  ordered  them  to  follow.  On  reaching  the 
opposite  bank,  he  fonnd  himself  alone.  The  un- 
der-cnrrents  and  whirlpools  had  swept  the  men 
from  their  horses,  and  the  quicksands  had  swallow- 
ed them  up.  It  was  near  noon,  when  we  halted  on 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  a  call  was  made  for  a  Tolun- 
teer  to  attempt  the  ford.  The  men  looked  at  the 
rushing  and  turbolent  waters,  and  thought  of  their 
dead  comrades ;  some  minates  had  elapsed,  when 
a  fine  yonng  fellow  upon  a  tall  horse,  rode  forward, 
threw  down  his  weightier  equipage,  and  declared 
bis  readiness  to  test  it.  The  distance  from  bank 
to  bank,  was  more  than  a  mile,  and  all  eyes  were 
upon  him,  as  he  made  his  tedious  and  difficult  pas- 
sage. Sometimes  he  would  plunge  into  a  quick- 
sand and  almost  dlhappear ;  sometimes  he  would 
appear  as  if  detached  from  his  horse,  and  swim- 
ming; until  at  length  he  reached  shoal  water,  when 
he  shouted  back  that  it  was  safe,  and  commenced 
his  return. 

Our  baggage  was  placed  upon  India-rubber  rafts, 
and  the  men  crossed  by  fording;  when  the  head  of 
the  column  reached  the  opposite  shore,  the  first 
object  that  met  their  eyes,  were  the  bones  of  the 
men,  the  thought  of  whose  unhappy  fate  was  then 
ui^wrmost  perhaps  in  the  minds  of  all. 

There,  on  the  white  sands,  lay  two  skeletons, 
locked  in  each  other^s  arms;  the  fishes  of  the 
Platte  had  nibbled  the  flesh  from  their  bones,  and 
the  rushing  waters  had  bleached  them  white,  but 
the  wolf  had  not  broken  them  in  pieces,  and  the 
hand  of  the  sarage  had  not  disarranged  them. 
They  lay  with  their  sword-belts  buckled  around 
their  skeleton  waists,  and  their  sabres  and  carbines 
were  beside  them.  A  circular  path  around  the 
spot  where  they  rested,  showed  that  the  red  man 
had  turned  aside ;  he  would  not  touch  their  arms, 
for  the  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit  had  placed  them 
there !  The  confusion  of  the  passage  soon  gave 
way  to  the  usual  order  of  a  march,  and  having 
collected  the  remains  and  placed  them  with  the 
baggage,  we  resumed  our  course.  We  had  left  the 
Platte  a  few  miles  in  our  rear,  and  it  was  near  sun- 
set, when  we  halted  to  encamp  on  the  banks  of  a 
little  stream.  There  we  fonnd  a  small  party  of 
Pawnee  Loups — fierce  looking  fellows  from  the 
i^>per  Platte,  who,  situated  too  far  to  make  marau- 
ding upon  the  frontiers  profitable,  looked  upon  our 
advent  with  impudent  indifierence,  and  stretched 
tiieir  lodges  in  close  vicinity  to  our  camp.  They 
were  tbe  hereditary  enemies  of  the  loways,  and 
I  saw  many  a  wistful  eye  resting  upon  the  fanciful 
scalp-locks  of  the  band  that  was  with  us.  The 
loway  chief,  with  a  significant  grant,  and  a  ges- 
ticulation expressive  of  his  feelings  with  regard,  to 
all  Pawnees,  solicited  permission  to  lodge  within 
our  line  of  sentinels,  which  being  granted,  he 
marked  out  his  bivouac,  as  near  the  sleeping  place 
of  the  commanding  officer  as  possible.  Our  horses 
had  been  groomed  and  picketed  for  the  night,  and 


our  evening  meal  despatched,  when  an  order  vis 
communicated,  to  ^  turn  out  and  buy  the  deid.*^ 
A  grave  had  been  prepared  upon  a  smaD  aecliritT 
a  few  hundred  ytsdB  from  the  camp,  and  to  this 
point  the  procession  moved. 

I  have  seen  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  rut  re- 
gions of  the  boundless  west,  under  all  circomstaoees; 
but  I  do  not  know  that  landscape,  and  season,  aod 
scene,  were  ever  combined  before,  to  prodnee  sach 
sensations  of  solemn  melancholy,  as  did  ererjthlDg 
connected  with  this  simple  burial  ofhomble  dwd,  upon 
the  solitary  desert.  The  dark  pall  of  twilight  was 
just  beginning  to  throw  into  shade  the  boUoirs  and 
ravines ;  the  glow  left  by  the  setting  nm,  was  soft 
and  bright,  and  rich,  only  as  the  atmosphere  of 
those  far  regions  can  make  it ;  the  chilly  night  viad 
swept  stealthily  along,  with  its  moaning,  fdt  by 
the  spirit,  not  heard ;  and  the  heads  of  the  tall 
grass  bowed  down,  as  the  pageant  passed  by.  We 
stood  by  the  grave ;  the  long  drawn  wailittg  of  the 
solitary  key-bugle  ceased,  and  gave  place  to  sHesce, 
broken  only  by  the  shriek  of  the  night  hawk,  or  the 
petulant  howl  of  some  startled  wolf.  In  close  rieiB- 
ity  to  our  detachments,  stood  the  band  of  lovaja, 
drawn  from  their  camp  by  fear  of  their  enemies.  A 
little  in  advance,  their  picturesque  and  maitial  OQt> 
lines  relumed  against  iJie  bright  horisoD,  stood  the 
Pawnee  Loups.  The  dead  were  lowered  to  their 
resting  place,  the  dull  sound  of  dost  committed  to 
dust,  rose  up,  and  while  all  stood  aneoTeied,  the 
chaplain,  in  a  clear  and  impressive  voice,  read 
from  the  service,  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  I  witch- 
ed the  efiect  of  this  seeming  incantation  opoo  the 
group  of  savages  before  me.  Every  featnre,  etrety 
lineament,  from  the  snake-like  glittenng  eye,  to 
the  overstrained  muscle,  betokened  the  most  ih- 
stracted  attention ;  and  when  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  ceased,  they  looked  at  each  other qnietlT, 
and  with  an  air  of  relaxation,  forgot  for  a  mo- 
ment that  their  enemies  the  loways  were  aesr. 
They  had  seen  our  young  braves  stand  honblj, 
while  the  medicine-man  of  the  pale  ftees,  hid 
held  a  talk  with  the  Great  Spirit  The  three  to). 
leys,  the  last  tribute  of  the  soldier  to  his  dead  con- 
rade,  boomed  on  the  heavy  night  air ;  the  troops 
wheeled  into  column,  and  the  scene  was  orer. 
The  next  night  there  were  sounds  of  menimeat 
in  our  camp.     So  goes  the  world,      p.  a.  o.  '• 


TO  ONE  IN  HEAVEN. 

BT  LEWIS  J.  CIST. 

Sweet  Sister!  'Us  the  hush  of  night! 

The  full  moon  shineth  r«dianUy ; 
And  that  one  Star  is  beaming  biigbt. 

That  ever  best  was  loved  by  tbee ; 
The  world  around^eo  calm,  so  stiU, 

Seems  redolent  of  peace  dirine. 
Oh !  on  mdi  night,  how  Memoiy  mS 

Go  back  to  thee,  sweet  Sister  mine  f 
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For  as  that  Star,  serenely  bright, 

And  radiant  as  yon  silrery  mooOf 
Sister  I  was  thy  young  morning's  light— 

The  light  without  the  glare  of  noon ; 
And  calm  as  is  this  Summer  scene, 

And  gentle  as  this  holy  eve, 
Was  all  that  lay  of  life  between 

Thy  cradle  and  thy  early  grave ! 

I  sit  me  down,  and  call  to  mind 
Thy  quiet  walk,  thy  gentle  ways. 

*Till  heart  is  full,  and  eyes  are  blind- 
So  much  I  find  to  love  and  praise : 

How  oft  before  thy  guileless  art 

And  light  caress,  my  cares  have  flown ; 

Now  thou  art  gone ! — and  this  sad  heart 
Must  learn  to  bear  it's  griefs  alone  I 

True,  it  is  not  of  all  bereft — 

Light  lingers  yet  when  day  is  gone, 
And  I  have  many  a  loved  one  left, 

Although  not  now  the  farorite  one: 
But,  as  the  soul,  by  anguish  press'd, 

Will,  in  it's  joy  ev'n,  sorrow  see- 
So,  Sister  1  though  with  these  still  blest. 

My  spirit  still  will  yearn  for  thee  ! 


NOTICES 

Of  New  Works,  and  Literary  Intelligence, 
In  nothing  has  there  been  so  decided  an  improvement  in 
this  country,  within  the  last  few  years,  as  in  the  business 
of  publishing,  excepting  only  the  literary  taste  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  has  kept  pace  with  the  enterprise  of  the  book- 
sellers, and  guarded  them  from  losses  on  account  of  their 
reformJ.    Paper-making,  engraving,  type-founding,  printing 
said  binding,  are  now  carried  on  in  America  with  nearly  as 
mach  perfection  as  in  England ;  and  were  books  sold  here 
Ibr  as  high  prices  as  in  that  country,  we  should  be  able 
safely  to  defy  competition  in  all  these  arts.    Messrs.  Har- 
pers, of  New-York,  in  the  number  and  cheapness  of  their 
publications,  surpass  any  other  house ;  but  their  editions  are 
generally  of  the  kind  which,  to  use  the  language  of  John- 
son, "one  may  carry  in  the  hand"  and  "hold  to  the  fire  ;" 
they  have  given  to  the  public  but  few  specimens  of  beauti- 
ful typography.    The  Boston  publishefs  took  the  lead  in 
ptesenting  good  boc^s  in  a  good  style.    Their  editions  of 
the  works  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Prescott,  Bancroft, 
BowditcJi,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Burke,  and  others, 
printed  within  the  last  ten  years,  would  add  to  the  good  re- 
putation of  the  most  famous  publishers  of  London  and  Pa- 
ris.    Next  to  Hillard,  Gray  &  Co.,  and  Little  and  Brown, 
of  Boston,  E.  L.  Carey,  and  A.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  are 
entitled  to  praise  for  the  value  of  their  publications  and  the 
excellence  of  their  Editions.    No  other  house  in  this  coun- 
try ever  issued,  in  one  year,  so  many  works  of  the  first 
class,  as  are  embraced  in  their  list  for  the  last  six  months ; 
and  few  men  have  in  any  way  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
good  letters,  than  they  hy  placing  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  humble,  the  works  of  the  best  authors.    We  do  not 
pretend  to  recollect  a  moiety  of  the  publications  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year,  but  the  following  will 
justify  our  opinion :  They  have  issued  Turner's  '*  Hitory  of 


the  Anglo  Saxons,"  in  two  royal  octavo  volumes;  the 
"  Works  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  in  four ;  Napier's  *'  History 
of  the  Peninsula  War,"  in  four ;  and  Thiers'  **  History  of 
the  French  Revolution,"  in  four ;  all  of  the  same  descrip* 
tion  ;  the  "  Complete  Works  of  Lord  Bacon,"  in  three  vo« 
lumes  of  the  largest  octavo  size ;  the  Critical  Works  of 
Macaoley,  in  three  volumes  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other 
works  which  we  have  not  space  to  mention  particularly. 
If,  ten  years  ago,  any  publisher  had  expressed  an  intention 
to  do  in  three  summers  what  they  have  accomplished  in 
one,  he  would  have  been  deemed  insane.  But  the  most 
gratifying  fact  is,  that  the  public  taste  has  so  improved, 
that  all  these  enterprises  have  been  profitable ;  the  people 
read  good  books ;  if  a  gentleman  has  not  a  choice  library, 
his  house  is  not  thought  to  be  well  furnished. 

Facts  in  Mesxkkism,  with  reasons  for  a  dispassionate  in- 
quiry into  it.  By  the  Rev.  Chauncy  ilare  Townsend, 
A.  M.,  late  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  New- York : 
Harper  &  Brothers ;  1841. 

Animal  magnetism,  like  Eastern  sorcery,  is  the  evidence 
of  an  occult  power,  or  mysterious  influence,  which  we  do 
not  comprehend,  and  in  which,  therefore,  we  are  loth  to 
believe.  Most  people  make  up  their  minds  before  hand, 
not  to  believe  hear-say  evidence  in  either  case.  With 
them,  *  seeing  is  believing.'  And  even  with  those  who  do 
see,  the  fear  of  the  charge  of  being  over-credulous — and  the 
dread  of  the  consequent  ridicule,  prevent  the  greater,  much 
the  greater  part,  from  bearing  public  testimony  of  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard.  We  know  from  the  Bible,  that  sor- 
cery did  prevail  in  the  East,  even  to  the  performance  of 
miracles : 

"And  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod  beibre  Pharoah,  and  be- 
fore his  servants,  and  it  became  a  serpent. 

"Then  Pharoah  also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  «orcer«rt: 
now  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like  manner 
with  their  enchantments ; 

"  For  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  be- 
came serpents ;  but  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods." 

\  ^  "And  he  lifted  up  the  rod  and  smote  the  waters 
that  were  in  the  river,  in  the  the  sight  of  Pharoah,  and  in  the 
sight  of  his  servants ;  and  all  the  waters  that  were  in  the 
river  were  turned  to  blood."    ♦    * 

"And  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so  with  their  enchant- 
ments."— Gen.,  duxp.  vit.,  v.  10,  et  seq. 

"And  Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  waters  of 
Egypt;  and  the  frogs  came  up,  and  covered  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

"And  the  magicians  did  so  with  their  enchantments,  and 
brought  up  frogs  upon  the  land  of  Egypt." 

*  *  "  For  Aaron  stretched  out  his  band  with  his  rod, 
and  smote  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  it  became  lice  in  man 
and  beast;"    ♦    ♦ 

"And  the  naagieians  did  so  with  their  enchantments  to 
bring  forth  lice,  but  they  could  not" — lb.  vm.,  v.  6,  et  segr. 

For  further  evidence  of  soreefy,  see  the  Old  Testament 
poMeim  ;  and  ths  case  of  Elymas,  besides  frequent  allusions 
to  the  art,  in  the  New. 

That  the  magician  of  the  East  practises  his  art  of  sor- 
cery to  this  day,  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  few ;  for,  but 
few  modem  travellers  have  possessed  the  moral  courage  to 
publish  what  they  have  seen  on  this  subject.  For  some  in- 
teresting details  on  it  however,  see  June  No.  of  the  Loi^on 
Quarterly  Review  for  1637. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  Parson  Wolfe — the  Jewish 
convert  and  missionary — relate  before  a  large  assembly  an 
act  of  sorceiy,  of  which  he  was  witness ;  remarking,  "  111 
tell  what  I  saw — without  expressing  any  belief  or  disbelief 
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•s  lo  the  art — and  you  may  form  your  own  opinions  fron 
the  facu  stated." 

The  house  of  a  friend  in  an  Eastern  city  bad  been  robbed 
of  some  plate.  A  magician  or  conjurer  was  sent  ibr  to  de- 
tect the  thief  and  discover  the  stolen  goods.  He  ashed 
for  a  little  boy ;  they  sent  to  him  a  lad  about  twelve  years 
old,  son  of  the  American  Consul,  who  had  but  just  arrived 
from  the  United  States,  a  few  days  before.  Neither  the 
lad  nor  the  sorcerer  understood  the  language  of  the  other ; 
nor  did  a  word  pass  between  them,  through  an  interpreter. 
After  having  'performed  his  enchantmenta,'  the  sorcerer 
said, '  to-morrow  morning,  this  boy  will  tell  you  where  your 
goods  and  the  thief  are.*  The  boy  was  conducted  to  his 
pareota,  and  care  taken  to  exclude  him  from  all  intaroouise, 
either  with  the  sorcerer,  or  any  who  might  be  his  accom- 
plices. Accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  boy,  not 
only  told  the  house  in  which  the  goods  were  hid,  but  also 
accurately  described  the  person,  and  told  the  name  of  the 
thief,  whom  it  was  known  he  had  never  seen,  and  whose 
name  he  bad  never  heard. 

Though  all  believed  that  Mr.  Wolfe  related  the  facta  as 
they  appeared  to  kirn,  yet  the  impression  left  upon  the  au- 
dience, was  evidently  a  belief  that  Mr.  WoUe  had  been  im- 
posed upon  by  some  jugglery  or  other. 

And  so  it  is  with  mesmerism ;  when  witnessing,  or  lis- 
tening to,  the  wonders  of  animal  magnetism,  the  mind,  in 
most  instances,  is  so  beset  with  prejudices  and  incredulity, 
that  it  is  unwilling  to  give  the  phenomena  exhibited,  a  pro- 
per investigation,  or  even  a  serious  considention ;  it  rather 
seeks  to  dispose  m(  the  subject  by  the  summary  process  of 
pronouncing  it  *  all  a  humbug.' 

Three  or  four  yean  ago,  Colonel  Stone  of  the  New-York 
Commercial  Advertiser,  brought  dovm  upon  himself,  for 
writing  a  book  in  support  of  animal  magnetism,  the  jibes, 
jesto,  and  even  ridicule,  of  the  whole  corps  editorial. 

In  1784,  the  French  Academy  instituted  a  commission — 
of  which  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  roembei^-to  investigate  the 
subject.  This  commission  admitted  the  reality  and  won- 
derful character  of  the  meameric  phenomena,  but  denied 
the  existence — or  rather  saw  no  evidence  of  the  existence^ 
of  an  animal  magnetic  fluid. 

But  the  Uev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townsend,  A.  M.,  late  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  mesmerism,  a  spirit 
of  philosophic  inquiry»  a  strength  of  mind,  and  force  of 
telenta,  that,  despite  the  most  deeply-rooted  prejudices  and 
obstinate  incredulity,  muat  command  our  respect.  He  is 
not  influenced  by  the  promptings  of  any  interest,  except 
the  love  of  truth.  His  book  is  sensibly  written.  He  rea- 
sons well,  snd  hss  treated  the  subject  with  great  ability. 
He  arrives  at  his  conclusions  by  actual  experiment,  and 
aupporta  them  by  reasoning  and  proof  of  the  most  imposing 
character. 

His  object  is,  not  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  gaping 
reader  by  retailing  marvellous  stories  and  aatoniahing  ef- 
fecta  of  mesmerism,  but  to  elicit  data  for  practical  puipoaes. 
And  he  has  not  been  unsuccessful  in  his  laudable  pureuit. 
According  to  him,  the  mesmeriser  acta  upon  the  patient 
by  means  of  some  unknown  influence  or  invisible  fluid, 
that  is  called  into  play  by  the  mesmeric  gase  and  passes ; 
and  that  the  mind,  and  in  fact,  the  senses  of  the  patient, 
are  operated  upon  in  the  mesmeric  state,  not  by  the  same 
means  nor  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  receive  and 
oonvey  impressions  in  the  abnormal  state ;  in  other  words, 
that  we  are  endowed  with  a  sort  of  sixth  sense,  which  is 
called  into  operation  by  the  mesmeric  process — for  the  pa- 
tient can  see,  and  not  through  the  organs  of  sights-can  feel, 
but  not  through  the  sense  of  touch.  The  experhnenta  of 
our  author  have  induced  the  opinion  in  him,  that  every  per- 
son is  capable  of  acting  and  being  acted  upon,  with  and  by 
meameric  powen  and  influence;  and  that  mesmerism  is 


possessed  of  medicinsl  tendeneies  sad  nasttTe  effects, 
which  should  commend  it  to  the  most  attentive  eouidm- 
tion  of  the  honane  «ui  philanthropic,  and  especially  to  tboae 
that  are  skilled  in  the  medical  praliBssioo. 

The  reading  public  of  all  classes  sre  indebted  wihe  Rev. 
Mr.  Townsend  for  an  exceedingly  iaterestiag  book.  No 
one,  who  pretends  to  *  keep  s  run,'  either  of  die  kaninp 
of  the  day,  or  of  the  improvementa  and  dneoverics  of  the 
age,  ought  to  omit  reading  this  volume.  It  dsj  be  hid  «t 
the  bookstore  <if  Measn.  Smith,  Drinker  &  llorris.  We 
recommend  it. 

Tbe  Youno  People's  Book.  Terily  thit  is  the  en  of 
periodical  literature.  We  hail  it  with  patri<Aic  delis)i>^-(br 
ita  course  is  decidedly  wipmard$  and  onrerdi. 

We  have  on  our  table  the  fint  No.  of  the  Touxo  Pio* 
PLE'a  Book,  a  magaaine  of  useful  and  entertaining  kio«- 
ledge,  edited  by  John  Frost,  Philadelphia.  It  it  bri^faU 
of  useful  information — how  could  it  be  otherviae  aha 
such  men  sa  President  Bache,  Dr.  Morton,  sad  Soigcoa 
Roschenberger  of  the  Navy,  are  nombeied  SBong  iti  coe- 
tributois?  They  an  in  tkemaelves  a  host ;  sad  their  snei 
alone,  besides  othen,  sJTord  to  the  pnUie  a  earegsaiaBiyof 
the  uaeful  character  of  the  Young  People'fe  Book,  it » 
published  monthly  st  $2  per  annum.  J.  W^]Usdol|ik& 
Co.,  are  the  agenta  (or  Richmond. 

The  Histokt  of  Christianity  from  the  biith  of  Ckzist 

to  the  abolition  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Eoipire-  Bj 

the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Prebendary  of  Sl  Peler'i,  ud 

Minister  of  St.  Margaret*s,  Westminster.    Widi  a  ^ 

face  and  notes,  by  James  Mordock,  D.  D.    New-York: 

Harper  and  Brotheis— 1841. 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  is  that  of  a  nation ;  the  hitfog 

of  Chriatianity,  is  that  of  religion.    Our  aathor  has  sim 

the  one->with  what  ability  and  how  faithfolly,  the  leadios 

public  are  already  aware.    He  now  undeitaket  lo  gin  the 

other;  in  what  manner  and  with  vrhat piospeMof  ascr«», 

the  masterly  fulfilment  ef  the  former  ondertaking  simii  > 

sufficient  earnest  and  guaranty. 

The  object  of  the  present  volnaie,  stated  briefly,  is,  to  ex- 
hibit the  reciprocal  influence  of  civilisation  on  chritfiaaiiji 
and  of  Christianity  on  civilisation.  The  style  of  tbe  book 
is  always  vigorous  and  animated — sometimea  rich  and  sftien- 
did.  The  author,  however,  riota  in  a  lively  ioaguMtioB, 
which,  too  freely  indulged,  imparta  an  onwamnlahle  ob- 
scurity to  a  sentence  here  and  there.  Still,  judpog  ft«i 
his  writings,  sa  a  whole,  we  pronounce  him  to  be  one  of  (he 
most  learned  and  accomplished  English  Historians  of  the 

day. 

We  commend  this  volume  especially  to  elnsTinea,  nd 
to  that  numerous  clssa  of  our  readen,  who  driigbt  insMsd 
theological  learning.  They  wiU  here  find  dincnencd  in  t 
most  entertaining  and  agreeable  manner~Pa^  Rebfioas 
and  their  influences  on  society ;  the  Grecian  pbikaophj 
and  ita  eflfecta;  the  Oriental  philosophy  with  its  oflhprtor- 
the  Onoetio  and  Maniehaean  sects,  and  the  beanass  ex- 
eroised  by  them  upon  the  Jewish  creed  in  tone  le^wrt*- 
upon  the  language  of  tbe  New  Testament,  snd  tbe  belief  of 
the  early  Christiana.  The  origin  of  asceticism  is  likewiss 
discussed,  with  ita  influence  upon  celibacy  sad  penance- 
also  the  progress  of  Christianity  for  the  first  four  oentoiies; 
the  origin  of  the  Christian  Hierarchy ;  the  spread  of  if** 
Aery;  and  the  eflecta  of  Christianity  open  tbe  manneis  and 
customs  of  civilised  man— besides  otlier  subjecU  eV"*y 

interesting. 

The  learned  author  also  gives  too,  a  very  'uaaeOafteevaA 
of  the  schisms  and  controversies  in  the  church,  as  well  n 
biographies,  both  entertaining  snd  instroctive,  of  St  Cbryi- 
ostom,  Basil,  the  two  Oregorics,  Augottine,  Jeiwne,  ssd 
other  eminent  fathere. 
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MAlfNBBS  AMD  CUSTOMS  OP   THB  JaPAMESX  IN  THB  I9tH 

Cbmtckt  ;  from  the  sccoants  of  recent  Dutch  residents 
in  Jspan,  and  from  the  German  work  of  Dr.  Pb.  Fr.  Von 
Siebold.    Harper  &  Brothers :  New- York;  1641. 

This  volume  makes  the  132nd  in  the  series  of  the  Family 
Library.  Of  all  civilised  people,  we  know  least  of  the  Ja- 
panese. They  are  more  exclusive  than  the  Chinese.  And 
though  they  are  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  their  metropolia  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  the  Dutch  is  the  only  European  nation  allowed  to 
trade  with,  or  visit  them.  For  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
the  Dutch  have  been  allowed  to  send  two  vessels  annually 
to  Nagasaki,  a  town  of  about  70,000  inhabitanU.  The  For 
tagoese  formerly  traded  there  too ;  but  they  have  long  since 
been  denied  the  privilege.  The  Dutch  are  very  much  re- 
stricted. An  island  has  been  built  for  their  confinement  in  the 
harbor  of  Nagasaki,  on  which  the  Dutch  president  and  his 
clerks— five  or  six  in  all—are  watched,  guarded,  revtricted 
and  confined  as  in  a  prison.  Their  servants  (Japanese)  are 
sent  from  the  island  every  evening  at  sunset;  and  all  who  hold 
any  sort  of  intercourse  with  the  foreigners,  are  required  to 
take  an  oath,  and  seal  it  with  their  blood,  to  impart  no  informa- 
tion whatever  touching  Japanese  manners,  policy,  govern- 
ment,ete.  The  consequence  is  that  even  the  Dutch  have  learn- 
ed but  little  conperning  this  remarkable  and  extraordinary 
people.  It  is  fr>m  their  researches,  however,  that  materials 
for  the  volume  before  us,  were  obtained.  The  Russians,  Eng- 
lish and  Americans,  have  all,  at  different  times,  tried  to  gain 
a  footing  there,  but  without  auccess.  Some  years  ago,  an 
American  whaler  put  into  one  of  the  ports  of  Japan  in  dis- 
tress. The  crew  were  put  in  close  confinement,  the  vessel 
iispaired,  and  when  ready  for  sea,  they  were  put  on  board 
again,  and  required  to  depart  immediately,  free  of  all  ex- 
pense. 

Ib  1837,  a  few  Japanese  were  taken  from  a  wreck  by  an 
Aflserican  vessel  off  the  North-Westem  coast  of  America. 
Tba  Missionaries  took  charge  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
ehartered  a  vessel,  and  with  Mr.  Gutslaff  in  company,  io- 
•Sfaad  of  going  to  Nagasaki— the  Canton  of  Japan— at- 
taospted  to  enter  the  port  of  Yedo,  or  Jedo  as  it  is  com- 
OMNily  called.  They  were  repulsed  and  driven  away,  with- 
out baing  able  even  to  land  their  '  cast-aways.'  This  is  a 
▼eiy  interesting  little  volume. 

Tbk  Histobt  op  Connecticut  from  the  first  settlement 
to  the  present  time.  By  Theodore  Dwight,  jr.  Harper  6c 
BrotlMrs:  New- York;  1841. 

This  volume  also  belongs  to  the  Family  Library;  it 
Bsakea  No.  133  of  the  series.  Of  all  the  States,  Connecti- 
eat,  with  Virginia,  New-York,  and  Massachusetts,  affords 
the  moat  interesting  materisls  for  historical  deUil.  And 
it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Dwight— a  name  so  well 
known  to  the  public— did  not  better  digest  the  msterials  of 
the  work  before  us.  To  the  general  reader,  for  whose  in- 
struction this  volume  is  professedly  written,  not  noore  than 
Mie-third  of  the  facts  and  incidents  here  sat  forth,  are  of 
ioj  manner  of  interest,  use,  or  benefit.  What,  for  in- 
itance,  does  he  care  who  wss  pastor  of  this  or  that  congre- 
lation,  bow  long  he  officiated,  when  he  died,  who  succeeded 
dm,  etc?  These,  and  other  details  equally  dry,  have 
isrclled  this  history  of  Connecticut — which  should  not  have 
exceeded  150  pages,  to  450.  We  cannot  liestow  upon  it,  a 
lithe  of  the  commendations  we  have  pasaed  upon  the  vo- 
lome  that  immedistely  precedes  it  in  the  series. 

An  Addbbss  delivered  at  Washington  College,  before  the 
•'Graham  Philanthropic"  and  ** Washington  Literary'* 
Societies,  by  John  Blair  Dabney,  Esq. 

What  has  beC'Oms  of  the  annual  lecture  that  was  to  be  deli- 
vered at  that  College  in  vindication  of  the  Cincinnati  Socie- 
:y  ?   This  Society,  our  readers  all  recollect,  was  formed  by 


General  Washington ;  it  numbered  among  its  members,  the 
most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  sttaeked 
by  Mirabeau  and  others  of  his  time,  as  being  the  germ  of  an 
aristoersey  in  America.  The  Society  in  Virginia  having 
failed  to  Uke  the  steps  necessary  for  perpetuating  iuslf, 
the  surviving  members  held  a  meeting  in  Richmond  a  few 
years  ago,  and  made  a  grant  of  the  funds  of  the  Society^* 
about  f20,000— to  Washington  College,  with  a  condition 
annexed,  that  a  lecture  should  be  delivered  there  annuslly 
forever,  in  vindication  of  the  true  principles  end  ol)ject»  of 
the  Society.  Not  more  thsn  two  or  three  of  these  lectures 
however  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

John  B.  Dabney,  Esq.  lectures  as  he  writes,  which,  as  oar 
readers  can  testify,  he  does  in  a  very  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining manner.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  one 
short  extract  from  this  excellent  lecture : 

^  He,  who  sspires  to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  repub- 
lic of  letters,  resembles  the  adventurous  samphire-gatherer, 
clambering  up  the  fall  of  a  precipice :  there  is  no  *  point  or 
coign  of  vsntage*  where  he  can  pause  in  the  perilous  as- 
cent, and  repose  from  his  toils :  in  that  dizxy  and  preea- 
rious  elevation  his  only  safety  is  in  a  steady  hainl,  a  stout 
heart,  and  a  resolution  to  struggle  onward,  without  ceasing, 
till  he  has  attained  the  summit.  Nothing  within  the  com- 
pass of  human  reason  is  impracticable  to  the  persevering 
energy  of  a  clear,  well-balanced  understanding ;  while  the 
brightest  gleams  of  genins  have  been  too  often  quenched  in 
their  first  dawning  by  the  foul  vapors  of  sloth  and  sensuality. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  that  in  the  outset  you 
should  form  sober  and  rational  views  of  the  course  of  ha- 
msn  transactions.  I  have  known  young  men,  who,  afler 
giving  decided  evidences  of  talent  in  the  progress  of  their 
education,  have  sunk  into  obscurity  in  consequence  of 
baring  imbibed  false  and  delusive 'conceptions  of  life. 
Deeming  their  release  from  the  restraints  of  college  disci- 
pline an  emancipation  from  inCblerable  bondsge,  their  feel- 
ings resemble  the  wild  and  tumultuous  delight  of  msnumit- 
tcd  slaves,  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  and  real  value  of 
freedom.  Giddy  with  this  sudden  transition,  their  excited 
imaginations  picture  the  worid  as  a  kind  of  Mahometan 
paradise,  where  every  object  beckons  to  enjoyment,  and 
where,  in  the  intervals  of  pleasure,  the  exhausted  sennas 
sre  steeped  in  voIaptuo«is  repose.  When,  with  such  mis- 
taken impressions,  they  plunge  into  the  turmoil  of  business 
before  avarice,  ambition,  or  necessity  hsve  supplied  suffi- 
cient incentives  to  exertion,  they  speedily  relax  those  ka- 
bita  of  systematic  appliouion,  which  compulsion  akme  had 
constrained  them  to  adopt,  and  gradually  decline  into  a 
state  of  hopeless,  helpless  lethargy  and  inaetion.  Under 
that  benumbing  influence  the  mind  withers  snd  decays— 
every  generous  purpose,  every  nobler  sspiration,  Isngoishes 
and  expires.  Better  the  war  of  elemenU,  and  the  tnmult 
of  the  watere,  than  this  waveless  calm,  whoae  unrufiled 
surface,  like  the  dead  sea,  presenta  no  symptom  of  life  to 
relieve  the  still  and  cheerless  waste. 

"  That  action  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the 
mind,  is  a  truth  as  indisputable,  as  the  correlative  maxim 
in  physics,  that  exercise  is  indispensable  to  the  strength 
and  actif  ity  of  the  body. 

**The  intellectual  faculties  are  never  stationary.  As 
well  might  fOQ  attempt  to  fix  the  subtle  fluids  of  heat  and 
light,  which  penetrate  and  pervade  every  substance  in  na- 
ture, as  to  limit  to  a  aingle  point  the  movementa  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  must  be  either  retrograde,  or  progressive. 
If  not  improved  and  invigorated  by  unremitting  culture,  it 
becomes  feeble,  inert,  vacillating,  powerless  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  imperceptibly  relaxing  its  paralytic  grasp 
even  on  former  attainmenta.  It  is  thus,  thst  the  wretched 
voluptuary  suffera  his  faculties  to  stagnata  into  infantine 
imbecility,  and  bartan  the  noblest  gifu  of  God  for  tk«  fleet- 
ing and  feverish  gratifications  of  seasttsi  ^^asaufMA.    tc^ 
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O,  weary  hearts !  oh,  slumbering  eyes ! 
O,  drooping  souls,  whose  destinies 

Are  fraught  with  fear  and  pain, 

Ye  shall  be  loved  again ! 

No  one  is  so  accurs'd  by  fate, 
No  one  so  wholly  desolate. 

But  some  heart,  though  anknown, 

Responds  onto  his  own. 

Responds— as  if  with  unseen  wings 
An  angel  swept  its  quivering  strings ; 
And  whispers,  in  its  song, 
*  Where  hast  thoa  staid  so  longf 

FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

BY  LORENZO  L.  DAPONTB. 

The  monarch  held  his  banquet 
To  music*8  pleasant  sound, 

And  the  ruddy  bowl 

That  blinds  the  sold 
With  the  flashing  wine  was  crowned ; 
And  beauty  all  unlovely 
With  bright  but  hollow  eye,' 

In  rapture  wild 

Upon  him  smiled 
In  his  drunken  revelry. 

What  ho,  what  ho,  the  goblet ! 
The  rosy  wine  for  me ; 

My  father  stood 

On  the  field  of  blood 
And  what  reward  hath  he  T 
They  circled  him  with  glory — 
They  called  him,  mighty  Lord  1 

They  bent  the  knee 

His  face  to  see. 
And  they  trembled  at  his  word ! — 

But  where  is  be,  tlie  mighty. 

And  the  glory  he  hath  won  ? — 

They  have  laid  him  low 

With  the  conquered  foe. 

Ere  half  his  work  was  done. 

But  the  joy  of  the  bounding  pul 

And  the  heart  that  laughs  at  care. 

They  are  found  in  the  throng 

Of  the  dance  and  song. 

And  the  monarch's  feast  to  share. 

What  ho,  what  ho,  the  goblet  I 
It  hath  held  the  holy  wine  ; 

And  prophets  of  old 

Have  blessed  the  gold. 
And  the  gods  have  made  it  mine : 
Then  fill  to  the  foaming  brim  ; 
Oh,  the  cup  is  only  blest 

When  the  dewy  lip 

Of  the  fair  doth  sip 
As  we  lean  on  her  snowy  breasL 

He  raised  the  goblet  high. 
And  the  foaming  juice  ran  o*er ; 

And  ever  the  bout 

Of  (he  frantic  rout 
Did  shake  the  marble  floor. 
The  matron  rent  her  veil 
As  she  tossed  the  beady  wine, 

And  even  the  queen 

To  drink  was  seen 
With  the  reeling  concubine. 

What  ho,  what  ho,  the  golilet ! 
He  grasps  it  in  his  hands — 


What  ails  the  king 

While  the  minstrels  sing. 
And  the  wine  nntasted  stands  T — 
He  hath  dashed  his  jewelled  crown, 
He  hath  rent  his  golden  pall. 

For  a  finger  dark 

On  the  wall  doth  mark. 
And  an  earthquake  rocks  the  hall. 

Now  fetch  me  my  magicians. 
Bid  them  hither  haste  with  speed. 

For  a  kingly  state 

Upon  him  doth  wait 
That  the  deadly  scroll  shall  read. 
They  have  looked  upon  the  scroll ; 
But  word  said  never  a  breath. 

Till  stem  and  loud 

To  the  frightened  crowd 
Spoke  the  voice  of  the  Seer  of  Death. 

Thou  hast  pledged  me  a  kingdom — hast  oflfered  a  throne ; 
To-morrow,  oh  king,  thou  shalt  seek  for  thine  own ; 
And  the  daughters  of  Ashur  shall  join  in  the  cry. 
That  the  widows  of  Judah  hove  sent 4o 'the  sky. 

Thou  hast  wasted  the  altar,  and  trod,  in  thy  pride. 
On  the  ark  for  which  princes  and  proffhets  have  died ; 
And  the  priest's  hallowed  rose,  and  the  gem  and  the  shrine, 
Thoa  hast  cursed  with  the  drunken  pollution  of  wine. 

For  this  thou  art  weighed,  and  thy  balance  is  light ; 
And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  condemned  thee  to-night ! 
Lo,  the  sentence  of  wrath  that  his  finger  hath  wrote ; 
Lo,  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  gleams  at  thy  throat. 
And  the  Mede  and  the  Persian  shall  sit  in  thy  place. 
When  Jehovah  has  scattered  the  house  of  thy  race. 

Now  crown  the  prophet  straight ; 
He  hath  read  the  scroll  aright, 

And  chance  may  be, 

Tliat  Land  ye 
Shall  perish  here  to-night. 
But  bid  the  banquet  on. 
To  the  gods  we  leave  the  rest. 

For  fear,  at  least. 

At  the  monarch's  feast, 
Were  a  most  unseemly  guest. 

Flows  the  wine,  and  swells  the  revel 
Still  in  Bela's  house  of  pride : 
Hark  the  cry !  'tis  hut  Euphrates, 
Chiding  with  his  rushing  tide. 

Live,  Belshaxzar!  night  is  waning. 
Safety  with  the  morning  beams ! 
Where  is  now  the  boding  prophet! 
Where  the  terror  of  his  dreams  ? 

Crown  the  goblet !  let  it  circle ; 
Live,  Belshazsar,  king  of  men ! 
Hark !  the  murmur  of  the  waters 
Bursts  upon  the  night  again  J 

Mom  is  breakir>g !  lo,  the  summit 
Kindles  with  his  coming  ray  ! 
Brighter,  clearer,  now  it  flashes. 
Bursting  into  sndden  day. 

'TIS  not  morning ;  darkness  hovers 
O'ei  the  firmament  afar; 
Babylon,  to  death  devoted, 
Lightens  with  the  blaze  of  war. 

Arm  we  then !  the  blood  of  Ninus, 
'Gainst  the  Persian,  sword  to  sword ! 
'Tis  not  Persian  triumphs  o'er  thee — 
But  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord. 
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Tr«  Touch.     In  our  noliee  of  lli«  lut  number  of  tki:  o 

BcloB  ABnQ«l,iolongBndfipMr»«dl»»f.TorilB.ifi-book  """"^o";  «  ■  Syttenaiio  Suney  of  HnmMtt  Edow- 

we  e»prM«d  aa,  ngrrt  .1  iu  mferiority  lo  prerion.  ™  '"'*!.;  ^'  """"  ^""^  *■  "'  ■  Pl"l«l«ipfci»  ■  »».•■ 

ferl8U,uBiOT>lhBiitaar>giiulbBnijornKuiiOB,u<  "'  °°^'  " '"T  •'"S^'  toIuow  anr  publiriial  io  Aim 

btilliwerof  nHUr.     The  wo^  bu  pMttd  inlo  ths  bud  ="""'5'  •="  ^x*"!  «ont«nU  of  more  »«riiium  uid  »Uriii< 

of  Mr.  D.  S.  WillUma,  wbo  Mnn  lo  b*ra  qured  neilbc  ™*t*  ''^   "*'*-     '^  "■'  **  <=■''«'  *  c>w*>  wber^  te 
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pammage.     Tbe  typofiaphy  i«  m  acM  Hiui  UtraiilJTB  u  "  "  airert  bii  coarM  wilh  the  gmlsn  nhir  ud  (ire- 

tk*  tT".  «•  anj  aperiaiM  of  piiMiag  which  Ina  emr  fallei  ™™-     P™fe«>r  Park,  with  tba  frtttcM  leaewnb  and 

VDderDarnotioa.     It  nA»«»  gmal  credit  Bpoa  ib.  piwa  o  ^^ ''"  ""«  «  "Kn'ifi"  wrrBj- of  Um  reeordi  of  wience, 

8.   N.   Diekinaofi.     Tba  angranaga  ape  tDpaib      Takoi  '""""'"""' "1-    The  reiullaofbiiohaenalion  and  rtudj 

collecliTelr,  we  doebt  if  thej  haie  been  lurpuied  ia  tfaU  *"  »™0S«l  m  tbe  work  hebre  oa.  with  great  blicitjr  and 

coanl^.     There  ia  a  fine  female  held  fnnn  «  portrait  bj  i'     ^"'•'  ">*  •■«■*  "^  ««''  «'•"«  "d   h^nat  <rf 

Paige— aierr  airiking  Winter  I andacape— 'The  Firal  Shin,  ™"'°"'  *■  *•"  ■"  epi»om  of  what  haa  bees  wdHsn  aa 

■  beaoliful  affair,  by  CbapmaD—a  Io«Ty  lie*  of  Rocklani  ,      ■""■)"*'  ■"  «"»')'•«  of  i»  relalioni  and  biatory,  and  fiaal- 

Lakc,  M  well  kaown  lo  thoie  fanuliar  wiib  New-Yorl  j   *  '*™^  °^  ^  '™"  '■"portant  worli  and  wriiera  in  Hm 

aceoeiT,  and  aeveral  otber  eieeUent  apecimena  of  Ibe  An  "P*""^'"  rafemel  lo.     The  great  eonTenimiee  of  weh  ■ 

Tbecotitenlaareofaauperioroniet.     The  Edilor-a  apolo-  ''""'■■"^  """"""T  opoo  Arta  and  Uttera  ia  obrio™ 

giea  in  the  preface  aie  quite  gntuitoua.     He  lamenu  1h<  ""■■"•■     We  h»Te  only  to  find  in  Ibe  index,  the  anhiectwa 

paucity  of  good  hunwroui  writen  in  Ihia  country.     Th«  ""'^  '""tigaie,  and  turning  b>  tlia  appropriate  pB«e  of 

Ctct  ia  they  in  rare  eretjr  wben.     The  general  tone  nflb<  ™''">'ol<«r>**  *'*.ataac«,fumiBha<l  withlkeeaaaneaot 

anieleainTheTobrn.iaweltad^MdloIbetaMeofAme'  i>m  matter.     The  Teacher,  Editor,  Antfaor,  and  Stodeu 

rican  readera.    The  pleaiing  leia  of  apaculation,  the  quiet  wiUfi""* '"aaeb  aworlean  inTalna>i1e  eooiponion.    Itabonld 

but  eloiyirnt  moraliiing,  and  the  eletation  of  aenlimenl  "  f*"""' ""  ""J  library  table.     In  onr  oounlry,  lime  ia 

which  perradea  the  proae  articlei,  cannot  but  gratify  ereij  "  pracioua  lo  the  pnfeational  man,  that  ha  eaa  ill-afford 

leader  of  culUTated  and  refined  intellecL     Longfellow  hai  "*  P***  *  "hole  momiag  in  aeaicbing  a  public  iMtitalios 

famiihed  aome  apiriled  IranaUtiona  from  Ibe  Gensu.  •"  "P^i*"  inbrmaiioa.     The  expenaa  of  the  bart  Ency- 

Percidl  aeeniB  to  hare  awake  from  bit  long  ailence,  tn  -'op^'lii' P'*<™ '^m  out  of  the  reach  of  raut  of  onr  yoB^ 

adorn  the  pegei  of  ihit  Sourenir.     He  baa  contributed  ■°'x>'">'     '^'  Tolume  belbre  ua  aupplie*,  in  thii  reganl, 

aeveral  aongt  and  iinitationa,  poaaeating  much  lyrical  aweet-  '  f"'<^  deficiency.     It  ia  conciaa  without  being  anpei&til. 

neia.     Among  the  other  writert,  ai»  Greenwood,  Peabody,  *'■'''''"'«  """P*"  *>( 'iltle  more  than  fire  bundrad  pagea, 

Hra.   Seha   Smith,   Park    Benjamin.  H.  T.  Tuckerman,  •«  hare  the  moat  aulbenlio  and  foil  infinialioDaa  tniba 

McLellan,  UrK.  Oilman,  3.  G.  Coodricb,  George  Lunt.  J,  ™"'»  "^  elaaatScation  of  Hunan  Knowledge.     It  ii,  n 

R.  Lowell,  J.  L.  Motley,  J.  T.  Fielda,  etc.     In  point  of  ''*  •"'hor  propoaed  it  ibould  be,  "  a  gDide-tBok"  la  Ihoai 

lilarwy  awriLaadchaeta  elegance  of  eiecuiioD,  at  well aa  '^  ""  •eekiig  wiidom.    Hei«  the  Lectiuercan  alonoe 

cmbeUiahmenl,  The  Token  ia  the  beat  Annualof  Ibe aaaaoD  'W^attwn  where  the  beta,  he  aeeka,  are  lo  be  fiMind.    Tba 

_  nodeni  of  bcUa  latrt  ia  Furaiabrd  with  an  aceaunt  of  tba 

Ta«  ROLLO   BooKa.      Wo  hate  taken  occaaion.  fnm  '■""'f"*  authote  in  that  aphere,  of  all  tiraee  and  eounlriea. 

lime  lo  lime,  lo  mriic  the  altenlion  of  oar  readera  to  T«loa-  '^  inquirer  into  Natural  Science  will  leani  when  the 

ble  hooka  in  Ibe  juvenile  depaitmenl  of  Ulentuie.     Every  *"  ""'•'""of  tta  wondera  of  cieation.  eiial.     Suchia 

patent  of  aenae  and  conaGienliouaoeaa,  need*  not  lo  be  compreheuiie  charaetar  of  Ihie  work.     Tha  mkW 

nminded  of  the  importance  of  Ibi*  iubject;  andaucb,  we  '<*''^™  'he  Ibanka  of  the  commnnily  Hrr  ao  inralaable  a 

■re  eonfideal,  will  not  be  averae  to  turn  fram  ihe  weightier  '"°P*ii-    "^a  commend  il  to  Ihoie  who  have 


ir  pig«,  Il 


in  Ihe  education  of  youth,  lo  young  men  whoa*  m 


•ay  of  book*  intended  far  Ibe  young.     The  Rollo  Book*  ""'*■'  atudiee  ate  ptooeading  or  eompleted,  to  aveiy  maa 

iiMai  a  jnvenile  library  by  tbemaalvea.     They  an  written  '^°  7'*°'^  ""*  "*  "*'""•«•  ■"J  parane  hia  literary  oi 

by  Mr.  Abbot,  a  gentleman  wboae  eipcrienca  in  teaching  "''"''Se  inquirioa  underatandingly  and  lo  good  parpoae. 

well  lita  him  for  iho  laak  be  haa  undertaken.     Hia  aim  ia  "''*  "''hanical  eieaution  of  the  work  ii  worthy  of  ila  ia- 

•aaeoiiallj  a  moral  one.     Ho  inlereata  the  minda  of  chil-  "'"'''  "'"*■     ^*  'Tpofmphy,  paper  aod  bindiag  ue  ei- 

dreo  by  confoiming  to  their  apprehenaion,  and  under  the  •""'■  "'^  *^'  '"''■  well-deaigned  aod  appropriate.     The 

■oiae  of  utraelive  narrative,  imparU  many  a  useful  leiaon,  '!'"'"•  *'"  oadoobledly  become  a  tlandaid  diiedary  ia 

■ad  dapicu  many  aa  excellent  eiampla.    Tbeee  liule  booka  '''<'■'■"*'  Soienrt  and  Ihe  Alt*.     To  give  aome  idea  of 

■le  Dual  pleating  in  Ibeir  dreaa  and  exeouiion.     The  idea  "■')''"  in  which  Ihe  variooi  iafonnalioa  of  Ihia  manual 

•f  incenating  chiUren  in  aoaa  character,  and  thenaddreaa-  '  '=""'")"^>  *•  'ubjoin  three  cxtiacie  taken  at  random, 

tag  them  on  raiioua  tubjeeta.  under  that  form,  ha*  been  ^^"  "*"''  *""  *"  f""^  "  ""•  Bookatore  of  J.  W.  Sao- 

■neceaafully  proved  by  the  aorcaa*  of  Peter  Parley.    Avail-  "'l*  *  *''^> 

oa,  the  aalhor  of  iheae  booka,  Aoaiotii.TD««-     "The   f 


ewrriei  the  liule  hen  Ihmngh  all  Ihe  aue*  of  infant  expe-  '"■.i","'"'"!  ?'  plantingihe  aeed.  in  ground  pmpeily  pre- 

»i«e<.     Th.  mannw  in  which  thi.  iTdona  nay  be  in.  !',!i^ngM"ou"\nu''TJJd          d'fi'^l'''^ 

fatnd  from  the  title  of  the  volume. ;  via  -.  Hallo  learning  ad  p««,r.ing  ll£  p"ro<iu"u*ar  ih,'a  Ubor."  '/be"|>fSI'n"  thw 

to  Talk ;  Rollo  leamiRg  lo  Reu) ;  Rollo  at  Srhool ;  RoDo  ultivntcd  are  mouly  gralna,  egculcni  noU  and  graaiea. 

•I  Work  ;  Rollo  at  Play  ;  BoUa'a  Experinwnta  ;  Rollo'a  "  "'^  ''^  "'  '"'"  ■»"  <lumciiic  animHla  ;  or  fiai.  hemp, 

Csrraapondeace  ;  Roila'a  Travel*  ;  RoUo'a  Huaaam ;  Rol-  """"i  ?"■  """J  I"'";"'  ""■*^'  I"  "*•  •"«■     l^"  piodoc- 

tnaaunpU  atyU  which  ■  adaplad  le  tb*  autdoct  to  buid.  >ie,  buley.  ud  oMi,  are  cnlliraled  by  plougbintBanol 
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ring,  and  barroming  the  ground;  then  aowing  the  aeed 
Inroadcaat,  that  is,  acaltered  over  the  whole  surface,  and 
■lightly  covering  it  with  the  harrow;  after  which,  no  far- 
ther laU>r  is  required  till  the  harvesting ;  when  the  ripe 
grain  is  cut  with  the  sickle  or  cradle,  bound  in  bundles,  and 
stored  till  perfectly  dry  ;  then  separated  from  the  straw  or 
culm,  by  threshing  and  winnowing.  Similar  to  this  is  the 
cultiration  of  riee,  in  the  wet  lands  of  our  Southern  States. 
Maise  or  Indian  com  and  potatoa^  are  planted  in  hills,  or 
rows,  usually  three  or  four  feet  apart:  and  they  require 
repeated  hoeings,  to  subdue  the  weeds  and  accumulate  the 
earth  around  the  roots.  The  top  stalks  of  maixe,  should 
not  be  cut  until  the  kernels  are  formed  in  the  ears  ;  other- 
wise the  plants  would  be  unfruitful.  The  field,  or  common 
tumipt  may  be  raised  by  scattering  and  covering  the  seed, 
in  ground  well  tilled,  without  farther  cultivation. 

Bbitish  East-India  Company.  "The  first  Britiah 
East  India  Company,  was  Chartered  by  Queen  Elisabeth, 
in  1600;  and  twelve  years  after,  it  olHained  a  foothold  at 
Sural,  t^  permission  of  the  great  Mogul.  In  1634,  the 
English  also  obtained  from  him  a  station  on  the  Ganges, 
and,  in  1700,  they  built  Fort  William,  at  Calcntu.  In  1706, 
the  company  was  recharlered,  and  rival  claims  and  preten- 
sions united.  Three  Pretidendet  were  formed  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  with  separate  councils.  Their  po- 
liticsl  power  began  with  the  Camatic  war,  in  1748;  in 
which  the  English  and  French  took  sides  with  opposite 
parties  of  the  natives.  In  1756,  Swrajah  Dowlah,  nabob  of 
Bengal,  took  Calcutta;  but  Col.  Clive  soon  regained  it; 
and,  by  the  battle  of  Plassey,  made  Meer  Jajfar  nabob ; 
obtaining  from  him  large  concessions.  By  the  peace  of 
1763,  France  resigned  most  of  her  Hindoo  possessions  to 
the  British;  whose  most  formidable  foe,  thenceforward, 
was  Hjfder  AU,  chief  of  Mysore  :  but  he  was  defeated  in 
1780 ;  and  Tiypo  Saib,  his  son.  made  peace  soon  after. 
Tippo  afterwards  renewed  the  war;  but  was  again  brought 
to  terms  by  Lord  Comwallis,  in  1792;  and  in  a  third  war, 
the  sultan  Tippo  was  slain,  and  SeringapaUam  taken  by 
Gen.  Harris,  in  1799.  The  Rajah  of  Nepaul  invaded  the  Bri- 
tish possessions,  in  1815;  but  he  whs  defeated  by  Lord 
Hastings,  and  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  territory.  Thus 
has  risen  the  British  power  in  India,  which,  we  hope,  may 
aid  in  regenerating  the  east." 

Of  Physical  Gkooraphy.  **  To  Physical  Geography 
belongs  a  description  of  the  different  races  of  men;  of 
which  there  are  five  principal :  the  J^nropeon,  or  white ;  the 
Asiatic,  or  yellow  ;  the  Americanf  or  red ;  the  Malays  or 
brown;  and  the  A/rican,  or  black;  all  of  which  are*nere 
arranged  according  to  their  degree  of  civilization.  By  the 
d^ree  of  ewdtxation,  is  meant  the  prepress  of  any  race  or 
people  in  arts  and  refinement.  Of  these  degrees,  we  may 
reckon  five ;  the  enlightened,  civilized,  half  civilized,  bar- 
barous, and  savase ;  of  which  we  have  no  room  here  to 
•peak  farther.  The  European  or  Caucasian  race  is  cha- 
racterized by  a  lighter  complexion  ;  a  more  oval  face  ;  and 
generally  by  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment, than  the  other  races  possess.  The  Asiatic  or  Tartar 
race,  has  a  more  yellow  complexion  ;  a  face  neariy  square, 
with  dark  and  straight  hair,  full  cheeks,  and  small  eyes ; 
and  this  race  ranks  second  in  intellectual  power  and  im- 

Krovement.  The  Malay  race,  much  resembles  the  Asiatic ; 
ut  has  a  brown  or  tawny  complexion,  and  is  generally  in- 
ferior to  the  Asiatic  race,  in  the  mental  scale.  The  Ame- 
rican or  Indian  race,  is  characterized  by  a  copper-colored 
complexion,  straight  black  hair,  low  forehead,  and  very 
prominent  cheek  bones ;  and  this  race  is  generally  found  in 
a  half  civilized  or  barbarous  state.  The  African, or  Negro 
race,  is  distinguished  by  a  black  or  dark  complexion,  short, 
curly  hair,  receding  forehead,  and  prominent  cheeks ;  and 
it  holds  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale  of  improvement,** 


CoNPEssiONs  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OpiUM  Eatek.  Being  an 
extract  from  the  Life  of  a  Scholar.  From  the  last  Lon- 
don edition.     Boston :  William  D.  Ticknor ;  1841. 

This  remarkable  little  work  first  appeared  about  twenty 
years  since,  in  the  London  Magazine.  It  was  published  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  papers,  and  for  a  long  time  confi- 
dently attributed  to  Coleridge.  De  Quincy,  however,  is 
»ow  generally  admitted  to  be  the  author.  No  one  ran  read 
these  *•  Confessions"  without  deep  interest.  They  bear 
the  stamp  of  genius  and  scholarship;— they  evince  feelings 
of  genuine  goodneta  and  '\nl«na\x^.   TVtA  xtA\»xA\tf^'^  ^%. 


tails,  the  moral  lessons,  the  episodes  of  eloquent  reflectii 
are  nnriralled.     The  volume  is  issued  in  the  style  d 
**  Rejected  Addresses,"  recently  published  by  the  is 
house.    It  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and  will  doobll 
meet  with  a  impid  sale. 

Tbb  ViOTiif  OP  Chan CBRT.   New-Yoik ;  1841. 

Peiliape  some  of  our  readers  have  fallen  in  with  a  a 
volume  published  last  Summer,  called  **A  Week  in  W 
Street.**  It  sold  very  well,  and  it  appean  the  astkor 
been  enconrsged  to  write  another  book,  to  expose  the  i 
trary  exercise  of  Chancery  powers,  and  the  evil  ca 
quences  thereof.  It  ahoold  be  read  by  the  legal  profess 
The  story  is  said  to  be  baaed  upon  facta,  and  will  iste 
all  who  have  ever  bad  occasion  to  think  of  the  sobjec 
which  it  treats.  It  is  neatly  exeeuted,  and  contaiss 
psges. 

Ramblks  and  Rb  ykxiss.  We  announced  in  oar  1 
that  our  well-known  contributor,  H.  T.  Tnckerosa, ' 
about  to  issue  a  volume  of  his  miscellaneous  writii 
They  appeared  a  few  weeks  since  in  New -York,  under 
above  title.  The  publisher  is  Mr.  Janoes  P.  Giffing,  i 
cesser  to  Samuel  Colman,  56  Gold-Street.  The  «-ork  c 
sists  of  one  volume  duodecimo,  and  contains  436  pai 
The  first  part  comprises  foreign  sketches  and  tales,  vis 
Day  at  Ravenna ;  The  Cholera  in  Sicily ;  The  Caporbii 
Pisa ;  San  Marino ;  Turin ;  Lore  in  a  LazzareC ;  Florr 
Revisited ;  The  Thespian  Syren ;  Modena ;  A  Joara 
Genoa ;  Bologna :  Lucca  ;  Leaf  from  a  Log.  The  wo 
part  is  entitled  **  Thoughts  on  the  Poets,**  and  ii  made 
of  the  Essays  which  have  heretofore  appeared  inonrpii 
The  third  part  is  of  a  miocellaoeous  character,  inclod 
the  following  articles :  The  Bachelor  Rerlaimed ;  Hi 
Eye-Language ;  Art  and  Artists ;  The  Weather ;  Mum 
Pet-Notions ;  Loitering ;  Broad  Views.  The  voloiae  u 
scribed  to  Charles  F.  Hoffman  of  New-York. 


Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia,  will  pobl 
early  this  month,  a  neat  duodecimo  volume  entitled  "Tii 

AND  SOUTKNIBS  OP  A  RbsIDBNCB   IN  ErBOPB,  if  «L 

of  Virginia."  This  volume  is  the  production  of  one  «h 
graceful  sketches  have  heretofore  adorned  the  pa^  of 
Messenger.  It  is  in  part  composed  of  articles  which  ki 
already  appeared  in  our  pages.  Many  of  our  resdns  i 
at  once  recognize  the  writer  aa  the  accomplished  bd] 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  political  men. 


Thb  Complbtb  Wobks  or  Mabt  Russbll  Mrrr< 
have  likewise  been  published  by  Mr.  Crissy  in  the  n 
manner.  We  hardly  know  whether  Mrs.  Opie  or  i 
Mitford  is  deserving  of  most  praise.  Miss  Sedgwi 
who  visited  Miss  Mitford  last  year,  informs  os  that  she  i 
lives  in  the  quiet  little  village  of  Alresford,  where  she  ^ 
bom  in  1789 ;  with  **  a  soul-lit  eye,  and  hair  as  white 
snow,  a  wintry  sign  that  has  come  prematurely  upon  I 
as  like  signs  come  upon  os,  while  the  year  is  yet  fresk 
undecayed  ;**  that  **  her  Toice  has  a  sweet,  low  tone, 
her  manner  a  naturalness,  frankness,  and  alTecUooaies 
that  we  have  been  so  long  familiar  with  in  her  other  ac 
of  manifestation,  that  it  would  hare  been  a  disappoiBia 
not  to  have  found  them.**  **  Our  Y illage,"  which  has  b 
two  or  three  times  republished  in  this  conntiy,  in  fear 
I'ume  editions,  has  won  for  Miss  Mitford  the  rrputatiM 
being  the  Clatide  of  village  life  in  England.  It  is  a  sa 
of  admirable  sketches  of  charaeter  in  a  eoontiy  is^ 
Belford  Regis,  Conntiy  Stories,  and  Papers  from  Fmk 
*^^UA.v\x^«Ke  of  the  laoie  ^nmti  cbametw,  and  hste  N 
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aniforroly  praised  by  '*  all  claMen  and  conditions*^  of  critics. 
Miss  Mitford^s  more  ambitious  efforts  have  been  a  series  of 
tragedies,— Rienzi,  The  Two  Foscari.  Julian  and  Charles 
the  First,  which  have  been  represented  in  England  and  in 
this  country  with  distinguished  success.  They  are  among 
the  best  specimens  of  dramatic  writing  produced  in  this 
century.  The  works  of  Mrs.  Opie  and  Miss  Mitford  should 
form  a  portion  of  erery  lady's  library, 

The  Ambrican  Annuals,  for  1842,  are  much  superior 
to  those  for  prerious  years.  The  "Gift,"  published  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Carey  and  Hart,  is  one  of  the  roost  splendid- 
ly ornamented  volumes  ever  printed  in  this  country,  and— a 
good  sign — all  its  embellishments  are  engraved  by  American 
artists,  from  American  paintings.  Its  contents  are  gene- 
rally of  the  most  creditable  description.  Our  old  friend 
ud  contributor,  Seba  Smith,  is  author  of  the  best  proM 
article,  an  admirable  Yankee  sketch  entitled  **  The  Tough 
Yam."  The  "  Token,"  published  in  Boston,  [»  slightly 
inferior  to  the  "  Gift"  in  mechanical  execution,  but  its 
literary  character  is  better  than  tliat  of  any  other  Annual 
ever  produced  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  contribu- 
tors are  Percival,  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Alfred  B.  Street,  Pro. 
feasor  Longfellow,  George  Lunt,  James  T.  Fields,  H.  T. 
Tuckerman,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Miss  Gould,  and  other  well- 
known  writers.  "The  Poets  of  America,"  edited  by 
Keese,  Miss  Hooper's  "  Ladies  Book  of  Flowers  and  Poe- 
try," "  The  Rose  of  Sharon,"  a  religious  souvenir,  and 
••  Friendship's  Offering,"  an  indifferent  miscellany,  are  the 
other  principal  gift  books  for  the  coming  holiday  season. 
A  large  number  of  juvenile  annuals,  excellent  in  their  way, 
have  lieen  published  by  Messrs.  Appleton  6c  Coleman  of 
New- York,  and  Carey  &  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others, 
some  of  which  we  noticed  particularly  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Messenger. 


Palmsr  on  the  Churches.  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  students 
in  Theology,  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  the 
Rl  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Pro- 
tesunt  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Maryland," 
has  just  sppeared  from  the  prolific  press  of  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton,  of  New-York.  It  is  a  very  learned  and  able  work, 
indispensable  to  the  Episcopal  student  of  theology,  and  of 
great  value  to  all  members  of  that  denomination,  who  wish 
to  know  the  character  and  grounds  of  their  faith,  and  par- 
ticularly the  difference  between  it  and  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  Its  author  belongs  to  the  "Oxford  School" 
of  theologians.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  printed  in  the  most 
excellent  style,  like  all  the  publications  of  Messrs.  Appleton. 


Mrs.  Opie.  The  complete  works  of  this  charming 
writer,  have,  within  a  few  weeks,  been  issued  in  three  very 
large  and  closely-printed  volumes  by  Mr.  J.  Crissy,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. Mrs.  Opie  is  now  about  seventy  years  old  ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  recently  published  *<  Letters  from  Abroad" 
by  Miss  Sedgwick,  that  she  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
brightest  ornamencs  of  the  literary  cities  in  London.  The 
father  of  Mrs.  Opie  was  Dr.  Alderson,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian of  Norwich  ;  and  her  husband,  who  died  in  1807,  was 
Mr.  Opie,  the  painter.  Of  her  works,  the  "  Illustrations  of 
Lying"  are  probably  best  known  among  us,  as  they  have 
passed  through  from  twenty  to  thirty  editions  in  this  coun- 
try. Most  of  her  other  productions  have  been  republished 
here ;  but  Mr.  Crissy's  is  the  only  complete  edition  of  her 
writings  extant.  It  comprises,  beside  the  Illustrations  of 
Lying,  Adeline  Mowbray,  Madeline,  Simple  Tales,  Temper 
or  Domestic  Scenes,  Tales  of  Real  Life,  Valentine's  Eve, 


Father  and  Dsughter,  Poems,  &c.  &c.  Mrs.  Opie  is  the  most 
original  and  vigorous  of  the  female  authors  of  the  time ; 
she  is  said  by  good  critics  to  be  little  inferior  to  Godwin  in 
the  power  of  displaying  the  workings  of  the  passions  ;  and 
if  she  falls  short  of  Miss  Edge  worth  in  her  delineations  of 
domestic  character,  she  excels  her  snd  all  other  contempo- 
raries in  the  freshness  of  her  conceptions,  and  in  the  faculty 
of  creating  intense  interest.  Her  works  are  eminently 
moral  in  their  tendencies,  and  may  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  wirh  confidence  that  their  teachhngs  will  be 
eminently  serviceable  in  forming  the  character  of  the  mind 
and  heart.  We  are  pleased  that  the  demand  for  such  books 
warrants  their  republication  in  such  excellent  style. 

The  Speeches  op  Henry  Lord  Brouoham,  upon  Ques- 
tions relating  to  Public  RighU,  Duties,  and  InteresU,  with 
Historical  Introductions,  have  been  published  by  Lea  d( 
Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia  in  two  very  large  and  excel- 
lently printed  octavo  volumes.  The  period  to  which  they 
relate,  extending  from  1810  to  1840,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
interesting  in  British  history.  In  this  period  Lord  Brougham 
was  a  distinguished  actor,  and  upon  its  character  and  events 
he  exercised  an  important  influence.  His  speeches,  em- 
braced in  this  collection,  relating  to  great  public  questions, 
will  go  down,  with  those  of  Burke,  to  after  ages,  and  secure 
for  their  author  a  place  in  the  same  rank  with  that  illus- 
trious statesman  and  orator.  The  historical  introductions 
in  this  edition,  explanatory  of  the  times  and  circumstances 
in  which  the  speeches  were  made,  and  tracing  occasianal 
sketches  of  contemporaneous  character,  throw  such  light 
upon  the  subjects  as  to  enable  any  one  to  enter  understand- 
ingly  into  the  merits  of  each  case  ;  and  are  in  themselves 
among  the  most  interesting  productions  of  their  author. 
While  this  work  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library,  it  may  be  considered  indispensable  in  that  of  the 
lawyer  or  politician. 

"American  Antiquities  and  Researches  into  the 
Origin  and  History  op  the  Red  Race,"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Brad- 
ford, published  in  New-York,  by  Dayton  dc  Saxton,  during 
the  last  month.  The  first  part  of  it  contains  descriptions 
of  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  remains  found  on  the 
American  continent.  It  treats  of  the  antiquities  found  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  tumuli,  mounds,  fortifica- 
tions, relics  of  pottery,  implements  of  warfare,  &c.,  and 
concludes,  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  these  data,  that 
their  authors  were  all  of  the  same  race ;  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  far  advanced  in  civilisation,  dwelt  in 
large  cities,  and  under  a  regular  form  of  government,  were 
of  great  antiquity,  and  originally  proceeded  from  Mexico. 
It  then  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  the  ruins  in  Mexico 
and  the  Provinces  adjacent,  the  pyramids,  the  ruins  of 
Tuzcuco,  Fluexalto,  Mitlan,  Palenque,  Copan,  and  other 
ancient  cities ;  and  the  mounds,  roads,  baths,  acqueducts, 
dec.  found  in  Knx  and  other  portions  of  South  America.  In 
the  second  part,  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  red  race,  the 
author  reviews  the  contents  of  the  preceding  pages,  and 
proceeds  to  examine  the  traditions,  languages,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  the  various  tribes ;  and  to  trace  their  origin, 
he  compares  them  with  the  people  of  several  parts  of  the 
oriental  world.  He  concludes  that  the  inhabitants  of  both 
continents  had  a  common  origin  ;  that  all  the  ancient  re- 
mains in  North  and  South  America,  though  of  various  na- 
tions, and  differing  in  minor  details,  possess  strong  analo- 
gies, which  indicate  that  they  had  one  original  and  civilised 
source  ;  and  that  the  aboriginal  race  is  not  descended  from 
any  nation  now  existing  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  but  is 
a  primitive  one  which  migrated  to  America  at  a  very  early 
period,  in  all  probability  soon  after  the  dispersion.    It  will 
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be  obwrred  tiwt  Mr.  Bradfoid  diffBn  from  Mr.  StephCM, 
who  suf^wsc*  the  •■tiquitiM  of  M«zin>  lo  famve  had  a  re- 
eent  origin.  Hia  work  ia  infaniovaly  rraaooftd,  and  con> 
aina  much  euriona  information. 

Tbb  AMBViTiia  or  Litbbatobb,  by  the  elder  D'laiaeli, 
ia  one  of  the  moat  entertaining  booka  of  the  year.  It  haa 
been  publiahed  in  New- York,  in  a  toij  handaome  edition, 
in  two  volnaMa,  by  Meaara.  Lanidey.  **  Contribataoaa  to 
the  Hiatoiy  of  Engliah  Literaliire/*  would  peihapa  have 
been  a  more  deacriptive  title  (or  the  work,  aa  it  oonaiata 
principally  of  articlea  on  the  auperatitiona  of  the  Dniida, 
the  Saxon  langaage,  the  Gothic  romancea,  and  kindred  aub- 
jecta ;  aketcbea  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  More,  Wyatt,  Ascham, 
Sydoey,  Spenaer,  Shakapeare,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  and  others 
who  are  lesa  diatinguished ;  a  good  history  of  the  English 
drama,  dtc.  dec.  Those  who  bare  read  the  "  Curiosities  of 
Literature,**  and  thf*  "  Miscellanies  of  Literature,**  by  the 
aame  author,  will  welcome  theae  Tolumea  aa  they  would 
communicationa  from  a  long  abaent  and  unfotgotten  friend. 
D*laBABLi  is  the  most  industrioua  lileraiy  antiquarian,  and 
the  moat  pleasant,  goaaipiog  chronicler,  of  our  day. 

**  PXCTOBIAL  iLLUaTBATIOtra  OF  THB  BlBLB,**  IS  the  ti- 
tle of  a  work  recently  publiahed  in  New-Yorii,  by  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Seara,  which  has  met  with  extraordinary  success.  It 
is  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  containa  more  than  four  hun- 
dred well  engraved  views  of  placea  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
illustrations  of  remarkable  eventa  in  sacre«l  hiatory,  from 
aketcbea  by  recent  travellers,  and  pictures  by  the  old  mas* 
ters,  with  interesting  letter-press  descriptions.  It  ia  said 
that  more  than  ten  thousand  copiea  of  the  work  have  been 
aold,  and  additional  volumea  are  in  presa,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  no  leaa  ancceasful. 

*' iNCiDBNTa  or  A  Whalxko  Vottaob,**  to  which  are 
added  obaervationa  on  the  acenery,  manners,  customs  and 
miaaionary  atations  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  lalanda, 
is  a  work  of  conaiderable  merit  recently  published  by  Ap* 
pleton  &  Co.,  of  New -York.  The  author,  who  is  a  son  of 
Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale  College,  took  passage  in  a 
whale  ship  for  a  whole  voy^e,  in  consequence  of  ill-health, 
and  was  an  eye-witneaa  of  what  he  deaeribea.  Hia  jour- 
nal ia  written  in  an  easy, familiar atyle, and  like  the  "Two 
Yeara  before  the  Mast,'*  by  Mr.  Dana,  will  doubtleaa  have 
a  great  circulation  ;  for  the  whaler'a  life,  like  the  aamphire- 
gatherer's,  is  full  of  peril.  We  have  made  aome  calcula- 
tiona  from  statiaiica  collected  by  ourselvea  on  this  subject. 
They  reveal  the  startling  result,  that  those  who  procure 
*  oil  for  our  lampa,'  encounter  dangers  greater  than  tboae  of 
the  most  bloody  warfare.  Upon  an  average,  one-tenth  of 
thoae  who  engage  upon  a  whaling  voyage,  are  destroyed  by 
the  whales,  lost  in  boats,  or  perish  in  some  manner  during 
the  voyage,  by  the  dangers  of  their  calling. 

Posts  amd  Pobtby.— Meaara.  Lea  and  Bhmchard,  of 
Philadelphia,  have  just  issued  in  a  beautiful  volume,  to 
match  their  edition  of  the  writinga  of  her  aiater — edited  by 
Washington  Irving— the  "  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Lu- 
creiia  Maria  Davidson,  collected  and  arranged  by  her  Mo- 
ther, with  a  Biography  by  Miss  Sedgwick.**  It  is  necessary 
to  aay  but  little  in  regard  to  the  character  of  this  work. 
The  remarkable  and  early-developed  geniua  of  Lucretia 
Maria,  and  Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  must  be  familiar  to 
all  American  readera.  The  biography  of  Lucretia,  by  Mias 
Sedgwick,  ia  a  beautiful  history  of  an  angePa  life. 

Among  the  works  recently  issued  in  New- York,  we  no- 
tice, '*  The  Sermons  and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  Rev.  B. 
D.  Winslow,  edited  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  George  W.  Doane, 
Bishop  of  New-Jersey,*'  from  the  press  of  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam.   The  same  publishers  hare  in  preaa,  the  Poems  of 


Tbomaa  Ward,  M.  D.,  wboae  eontribntioDa  to  the  Ni 
York  Asaerican,  under  the  aignature  of  **  Flaccoa,' 
been  much  praiaed  for  their  aprightlinesa  and  wit. 

Harper  and  Brathera  have  given  na  a  very  neat  edition  of 
"  Pocahontaa,  and  other  Poems,**  by  Mn.  8ifoan»ry  ;  mad 
will  aoon  pohliah  the  Poema  of  Fitsgreeoe  HaDedi,  net  ib> 
ehided  ia  **  Fuany  and  other  Peema,"  poMiabed  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Thia  collection  will  embraec  all  Mr.  HwSieA'm  man 
serious  poems,  hitherto  published,  and  **  The  Minute  MeD," 
and  other  original  pieces.  The  imprint  of  the  Appleiooa, 
appears  on  **  Arthur  Carye,**  etc.  A  new  satirical  work  by 
the  author  of  a  **  Vision  of  Robeta,**  in  which  the  editora 
of  New-York,  and  many  other  peiaona  ''of  note  in  their 
own  bailwick,**  are  dealt  with  in  no  gentle  manner.  The 
"  Vision  of  RuheU**  was  published  in  Boston  in  1839 ;  it  la 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  typ<^praphy,  and  the  four  hundred 
octavo  pages  of  which  it  consists,  are  filled  with  obaceoity, 
the  vilest  deacription  of  wit,  and  "ahows**  of  scholarship ; 
it  ia  understood  to  be  by  a  Mr.  Osbom,  the  author  of  **  Fifty 
Yeara  of  the  Life  of  Jeremy  Levis,*'  and  was  intended 
mainly  to  satirise  Colonel  Stone  of  the  New-York  Com- 
mercial Advertiaer,  and  Mr.  Charlea  King,  of  the  New- York 
American,  though  many  other  characters  are  introduced. 

Ex-eecretary  Paulding  ia  preparing  a  new  editioB  of 
**The  Backwoodsman  and  other  Poema,**  which  wiO  be 
printed  nniform  with  the  last  impression  of  his  novels. 

Mies  Elisabeth  Bogait,  the  **  EaleUe**  of  the  New-Yoak 
Mirror,  haa  in  preaa  her  collected  writings. 

Mr.  John  Keese  ia  engaged  on  -  The  Life  and  Poetical 
Remaina  of  the  late  Lucy  Hooper.** 

Mrs.  Brooks,  whose  pieces  under  the  signature  of  **  Nor- 
na"  were  popular  many  years  since,  ia  onderrtood  to 
be  editing  the  '*  Memoirs  and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late 
Jamea  G.  Brooks,**  her  husband ;  and  we  ODdeistaad  tittt 
F.  W.  Thomas,  the  author  of  "Clinton  Bradsfaaw," cfc^ 
has  in  preaa  a  poem  entitled  **  The  Adventum  of  a  Foct.** 

The  poema  of  Mr.  Bryant  have  recently  been  repufaliahed 
in  London  in  **  Smith'a  Standard  Library.**  We  are  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  the  workaof  Richard  H.  Dana  and  Heory 
W.  Longfellow  will  appear  in  the  same  series. 

While  Mrs.  Slgoumey  waa  in  London  last  aommer,  a 
collection  of  her  poems  was  publi^«l,  in  two  duodscimo 
volumes,  by  a  well-known  bouae. 

Mrs.  Katharine  A  Ware,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
formerly  editreas  of  the  **  Bower  of  Taste,"  a  moadaly 
miscellany  publiahed  in  Boaton,  has  recently  resided  in 
England,  and  we  perceive  that  a  vdome  of  her 
lately  published,  has  been  favorably  noticed,  in  the 
joum^.  Some  of  the  London  publiahera  are  now,  pso- 
bably,  able  to  answer  the  query  of  the  *'  Quaiterly,** "  Whs 
reads  an  American  book  ?" 

Several  new  works,  by  American  writers,  have  appeared 
since  our  last  number  waa  issued,  for  which  we  Imve  not 
now  space  for  extended  notices.  Among  them  are,  **  Let- 
ters of  John  Adama,  aecond  Preaident  of  the  United  Stalea, 
to  his  wife,**  published  by  LitUe  &  Brown  of  Boaton ;  "The 
Seaman'a  Friend,  containing  a  Trcatiae  on  Practical  Sea- 
manship, a  Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms,  Customs  of  tlie  Mer- 
chant Service,"  d^c,  by  R.  H.  Dana,  junior,  sBthor  oC 
*<Two  Yeara  before  the  Maat,**  publiahed  bf  tlks  aame 
house ;  "  The  Eagle  d(  the  Mohawka,  a  Tale  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,**  in  two  volumes,  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  £. 
W.  ShecutfOf  South  Carolina,  publiahed  by  P.  Price,  New- 
York;  **The  Merchant's  Widow,  and  other  Talea,"  by 
Mrs.  Sawyer,  aame  publiaher;  ** Autobiography,  Remini- 
acences,  and  Letters  of  John  Trumbull,  from  1736  to 
1841,**  one  volume  octavo,  published  by  Wiley  dc  Pvtnaav 
New-York  ;  "  Confeasioo,  or  the  Blind  Heart,  a 
Story,*'  by  the  author  of  "  The  KinsmBn,**  "The  Y 
aee,"  dec,  in  two  volumea,  publiahed  by  Lea  dt  Blanchardi 
Philadelphia. 
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ADELAIDE  GORDON: 
A   TALE   OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  MI88  CHARLOTTE  M.  8.  BABNE8. 
CHAPTER  I. 

**  Wo  to  the  youth  whom  Fancjr  gains, 

*  Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reins ; 
'  Pity  and  wo !  for  such  a  mind 

'  Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 

*  And  wo  to  those  who  train  such  youth, 

*  A  lid  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth, 

*  The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal, 

'  While  on  the  stithy,  glows  the  steel  V'—ScoU, 

'*  Some  dream  that  they  can  silence,  when  they  will, 
'The  stonns  of  passion,  and  say  **  Peace,  be  still  ;'* 

*  But  *'t}ius  far,  and  no  further,"  when  addressed 

*  To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
'  Implies  authority  that  never  can, 

*  That  never  ought,  to  be  the  lot  of  man." — Ccfwper. 

Mr.  Gordon,  a  worthy  and  respectable  merchant, 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  New- York,  where  he 
was  justly  regarded  as  an  honest  man,  and  a  kind 
husband  and  father.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  plain 
manners  and  warm  feelings,  had,  like  himself,  risen 
from  a  grade  of  life  far  inferior  to  that  in  which 
■he  was  now  placed.  Like  many  persons  thus 
elevated,  they  overrated  the  value  of  school  edu- 
cation ;  they  considered  it  the  acme  of  all  advan- 
tages, not  only  for  success  in  the  world,  but  for 
the  entire  formation  of  character  and  principles; 
mnd  such  education,  they  supposed,  could  be  best 
acquired  in  a  boarding-school.  To  the  first  in  the 
city,  therefore,  they  sent  their  twin  daughters,  Ade- 
laide and  Clara,  who  there  learned  all  requisite 
accomplishments  and  a  thorough  initiation  into 
those  branches  which  form  an  elegant,  intelligent, 
woman  of  the  world. 

But  can  a  mistress,  whose  time  is  daily  divided 
among  forty  or  fifty  young  persons,  form  their  cha- 
racters solidly,  and  teach  them  to  love  piety,  and 
to  make  religion  practical  1  Surely  not.  It  is  the 
instruction  at  home,  the  silent,  but  powerful  influ- 
ence of  example — ^the  apt  reflection  or  illustration 
canght  at  the  moment, — the  "  line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little,  and  there  a 
little,** — ^the  lessons  imperceptibly  inculcated  in  the 
long  social  evenings, — these  are  they  that  make  the 
groundwork  of  education.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
knew  nothing  of  this.  Quiet  by  nature,  with  no  exci- 
table or  romantic  feelings,  no  keen  sensibilities,  no 
acute  penetration,  they  esteemed  each  other, — were 
fond  of  their  children — took  them  duly  to  church, 
and  sent  them  duly  to  school ;  and  often  declared  that 
"  though  Claxa  was  as  merry  as  a  cricketi  and  Ade- 
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laide  had  some  nonsensical  notions,  yet  they  wera 
both,  on  the  whole,  very  good  girls.'* 

A  connection  of  theirs,  a  man  of  high  standing, 
died  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  with  theif 
usual  kindness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  extended 
every  aid  and  attention,  that  regard  could  bestow, 
on  the  widow  and  her  son,  inviting  them  to  reside 
in  their  house,  and  retaining  them  there  for  some 
years,  until  Harry  was  old  enough  to  enter  into 
business.  But  truly,  the  blessings  shown  to  the 
widow,  were  repaid  ten-fold.  From  her  first  sojourn 
in  their  dwelling,  she  had  displayed  towards  th^ 
children  great  affection,  which  by  Clara  was  re- 
ciprocated. The  instruction  which  a  refined,  in- 
telligent, and  truly  pious  woman  imparted,  were, 
by  heaven's  grace,  productive  of  good  fruit.  Ade- 
laide, though  she  respected,  cared  but  little  for  her 
relative.  She  shrunk  from  gratuitous  and  aflfeo- 
tionate  counsels  which  might  have  benefited  her, 
but  which  she  regarded  as  almost  intrusive.  The 
widow  died,  and  left  a  daughter's  sorrow  in  Clara's 
heart. 

Young  Harry  Wilmot,  now  an  orphan,  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  toil  for  his  bread.  The 
sisters  grew  in  stature,  years,  and  beauty.  Clara, 
like  many  girls  of  enthusiastic  temperament,  pos- 
sessed deep  feelings  and  great  firmness  of  par- 
pose  ;  while  Adelaide  was  in  disposition  more  giddy, 
and  less  firm  of  resolution ;  her  passions  too  were 
strong,  and  her  temper  not  always  even.  She  was 
addicted  to  '*  castle-building.**  She  had  from  early 
childhood  indulged  an  inclination  for  reverie,  whioh 
augmented  with  her  years.  Every  hour  unoccu- 
pied by  necessary  pursuits,  she  woidd  devote  to 
her  own  beautifully  sketched  visions  of  future  hap- 
piness. By  degrees,  she  found  such  delight  in 
these  musings,  that  she  felt  impatient  when  aroused 
from  them ;  and  after  being  interroptedv  would  re- 
ttim  to  them  with  increased  appetite.  No  tales  of 
actual  wo,  no  relation  of  a  friend's  happiness,  no 
events  in  which  her  parents,  or  her  sister,  were 
interested,  could  excite  her  feelings  so  warmly  as 
the  dreams  of  her  own  romance. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  harm  was  there  in  the 
indulgence  of  these  dreams  1  No  other  harm  than 
that  which  must  arise  from  idle  reverie :  the  habit 
of  so  enlarging  upon  our  own  fsncied  cares,  as  to 
impair  that  interest  and  sympathy  for  others,  and 
for  the  every-day  occurrences  of  life,  which  the 
Almighty  has  implanted  in  us  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind  :  the  habit  also  of  dwelling  so  intense- 
ly upon  our  own  feelings,  and  of  analysing  their 
snbtilities,  of  so  enhancing  their  importance  on  all 
trivial  occasions,  as  to  make  the  heart  more  sus- 
ceptible to  ontwazd  impreseions,  and  less  able  lo 
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fortify  itself  against  the  indalgence  of  extraTagant 
wishes,  or  the  inroads  of  inordinate  passions. 

Adelaide  formed  dreams  of  future  bliss;  and 
where  is  the  day-dream  of  an  imaginative  girl,  in 
which  the  winged  form  of  Love  does  not  appear  ? 
It  may  but  hover  over  the  scene,  it  is  true ;  but 
still  the  little  god  is  there ;  and  in  her  eyes  the 
reflection  from  the  golden  plumage  of  his  wings, 
gives  the  last,  the  richest  brightness  to  the  pictare. 

Dwelling  thus  in  a  world  of  her  own,  Adelaide 
did  not  confide  many  of  her  thoughts  to  her  parents, 
or  to  her  sister.  ''They  would  not  understand 
me,^ — she  would  mentally  exclaim,  when  her  con- 
science, at  times,  reproved  her  for  not  imparting 
to  them  the  outpourings  of  her  fancy. 

But  is  not  this  the  cant  expression  of  all  hearts 
that  seek  excuse  for  selfishness  ?  The  egotistical 
husband,  proud  of  his  lofty  intellect,  or  vivid  ima- 
gination, flies  from  the  society  of  a  wife,  to  the 
dexterous  adulation  and  artificial  enthusiasm  of 
others,  and  hides  the  workings  of  his  mind  from 
her  who  should  share  all,  because — ''she  could 
not  understand  him.*'  The  lonely  man,  who  has 
met  with  slight  or  repulse,  where  he  sought  recip- 
rocal nobleness  of  soul,  retires  within  himself,  and 
becomes  a  misanthrope,  shrinking  from  the  humani- 
xing  influence  of  social  intercourse  and  the  conso- 
lations of  friends,  because — ^  they  could  not  under- 
stand him."  The  giddy  girl  indulges  in  the  fool- 
ish romance  of  a  puerile  fancy,  which  ends  at  last 
in  misery,  and  shuns  a  mother's  counsels  that  might 
have  saved  her,  because — ^"she  could  not  under- 
stand her.'* 

Few  are  the  minds  that  will  not,  when  quickened 
by  aflTection,  expand  sulBciently  to  understand  the 
sorrows  of  those  they  love ;  and  when  we  feel  that 
we  are  not  understood,  we  may  be  convinced  it  is 
frequently  owing  to  some  lack  of  benevolence,  or 
some  excess  of  pride,  exaggerated  sensibility,  or 
selfishness  in  ourselves,  rather  than  to  defects  in 
others. 

When  the  sisters  were  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  an  old  friend  of  their  father,  a  merchant  in 
New-Orleans,  wished  his  son  to  spend  some  time 
in  New- York,  and  during  his  stay  there,  requested 
Mr.  Grordon  to  act  as  hts*guardiao.  George  Stan- 
ley, (for  such  was  his  name,)  was  received  as  a 
constant  and  intimate  visitor  in  the  family.  Heir 
to  an  immense  fortune,  accumulated  partly  by  in- 
dustry, partly  by  extraordinary,  but  fortunate  specu- 
lations, no  pains,  no  expense  had  been  spared  in  his 
education.  His  manners  were  attractive,  his  ap- 
pearance even  more  so. 

A  few  months  after  that  momentous  period,  when 
Adelaide  and  Clara  were  to  be  "brought  out," 
Greorge  was  invited  by  a  friend  to  accompany  him 
in  a  tour  through  Europe.  He  had  seen  and  learned 
all  that  his  own  country  could  aflford  of  inteUigence 
jox  refinement,  and  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of 
his  father's  permissKm  to  enjoy  those  advantages 


which  must  be  gained  by  every  man  of  supericv 
mind,  in  visiting  the  thronged  cities  and  polished 
circles  of  the  old  world. 

CHAPTER  n, 

"  To  know  her  well 
'  Prolonged,  exalted,  boand  eochantment's  spell ; 
'  For  with  affections  warm,  intense,  re6ned, 
'  She  mixed  such  calm  and  holy  strength  of  aund, 
*  That,  like  faeaven*8  image  in  the  smiling  bft»ok, 
'  Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 


•*  The  floiy  got 
'  B J  overthrowing  oatward  enemies, 

*  Since  strength  and  fortune  are  main  sharere  in  ifc« 

*  We  cannot,  bat  bj  pieces,  call  our  own ; — 

*  But  when  we  conquer  our  intestine  foes, 

*  Our  passions  bred  within  us, — and  of  those 

'  The  moat  rebeUions  tyrant,  powerful  Love, — 

•That's  a  true  yiciory." 


The  beautiful  twins  were  the  belles  of  the 
season.  Lovely  and  intellectual,  as  they  nndosbt- 
edly  were,  their  fascinations  were  greatly  enhanced 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  world,  by  the  nqwrt 
of  the  munificent  dowry  their  father  would  bestow, 
whenever  they  should  consent  to  resign  their  state 
of  "single  blessedness.'^  Time  passed.  Georgia 
returned,  and  was  constantly  thrown  into  Adelaide's 
society.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  he  wasstrack 
by  her  beauty,  and  interested  by  her  mental  altxa^ 
tions;  his  ardent  admiration  was  too  marked  ta 
pass  unnoticed.  Adelaide's  happiness  had  reached 
its  height ;  her  dreams  were  breaking  forth  into 
still  more  enchanting  realities.  She  feh  that 
George  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of  all  her  bright 
visions.  And,  feeling  thus,  it  was  easy  for  her  to 
imagine  that  the  mere  fancy  she  cherished  was 
love.  By  constant  brooding  on  the  thought,  she 
made  it  of  real  importance,  and  actually  dreamed 
herself  into  an  attachment.  Clara's  peoetralioD, 
rendered  more  keen  by  her  affection,  suspected 
something  of  the  truth.  She  considered  the  sab- 
ject  in  its  prosaic  aspect.  She  knew,  and  weighed 
in  her  mind,  what  Adelaide  thought  unworthy  of 
remembrance :  that  Mr.  Stanley,  one  of  the  few 
in  tlus  country  who  could  boast  of  a  descent  from 
noble  ancestry,  was,  as  regards  birth,  an  uncom* 
promising  aristocrat ;  and  though  he  respected  Mr. 
Gordon  much,  and  felt  his  value  as  a  liiend  and 
guardian  to  his  son,  would  yet  shrink  from  the  con- 
tamination of  uniting  his  tanuly  with  that  of  one 
who  had  originally  toiled  as  an  humUe  artisan,  the 
humblest  of  his  class.  Clara  knew  this,  and  wiabed 
in  time  to  warn  her  sister,  hot  scarcely  veotared 
to  do  so,  fearing  to  offend  her.  She  had  besides, 
real  distress  of  her  own  to  struggle  with ;  and  so 
day  after  day  passed  on,  and  no  confidence  was 
established  between  the  sisters. 

One  morning,  when  Adelaide  was  absent  on  a 
ramble,  Clara  sat  down  in  the  tasteful  boudoir  ap- 
propriated to  the  twins,  and  opening  her  wiiliBg- 
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desk,  fulfilled  her  mother's  wishes  by  answering  a 
few  notes.  Unable  to  find  the  memorandam  of  an 
address  which  she  required,  she  ransacked  every 
comer  of  the  desk,  and  untied  every  parcel  of 
papers  in  the  search,  until  she  had  scattered  every 
thing  into  '*  most  admired  disorder/'  Having  found 
what  she  wanted,  she  began  to  arrange  her  papers, 
destroying  all  useless  memoranda,  as  she  once 
again  glanced  over  old  letters  and  other  precious 
relics.  In  this  task,  hours  slipped  away,  unobserved 
by  Clara. 

Who  does  not  know  the  charm  of  looking  over 
old  letters,  if  they  were  written  by  our  former 
friends  t  The  very  handwriting  has  an  "  old  fa- 
miliar face''  upon  it ;  the  signature  recalls  to  the 
imagination  the  form  of  him  or  her  who  traced  the 
lines.  We  see  the  writer  once  more  in  our  '*  mind's 
eye ;"  the  events  referred  to, — the  passages  con- 
taining long-forgotten  allusions,  which  we  in  vain 
endeavor  to  remember, — the  very  date, — conjuring 
up,  as  it  does,  a  thousand  associations  as  to  what 
inre  were  then  engaged  in,  how  we  then  felt, — 
throws  a  delightful  spell  around  us.  Then  too. 
Memory,  with  her  potent  wand,  calls  up  from  their 
recesses  all  those  sweet,  but  melancholy  thoughts 
of  afiection  once  felt,  and  now  faded  like  "  half-for- 
gotten dreams."  The  beings  who  then  lived  and 
loved,  where  are  they  now  ?  Perhaps  the  hand  that 
formed  those  delicate  lines,  lies  in  the  tomb,  borne 
hence  in  youth  and  hope,  from  sorrowing  friends, 
on  the  resistless  pinions  of  decay.  Perhaps  the 
manly  strokes  that  we  now  gaze  upon  were  traced 
by  one  who  has  since  withered  beneath  an  African 
sky,  bearing  the  golden  light  of  truth  to  the  be- 
nighted heathen,  or  sunk  beneath  the  ocean  wave, 
when  on  his  way  to  seek  in  distant  lands  the  com- 
petence that  was  to  secure  his  dearest  hopes. 
Perhaps  the  letter  may  recall  one,  who,  in  the 
world's  murky  atmosphere,  '*  had  stained  the  plu- 
mage of  his  sinless  years,"  and  whom  his  friends 
would  now  rather  number  with  the  dead  than  mourn 
as  lost  to  honor  and  to  virtue.  Perhaps  the  letter 
speaks  of  one  who  loved  us  dearly,  but  to  whom 
time  and  absence  have  given  stronger,  fonder  ties. 
Perhaps  she,  whose  lively  sallies  were  the  out- 
pourings of  a  happy,  trustful  spirit,  is  now  an  ho- 
nored matron,  the  faithful  partner  of  a  husband's 
grief  and  Joy, — the  anxious,  tender  mother  of 
adoring  children,  the  duteous  daughter,  gently  gui- 
ding her  aged  parents  down  the  hill  of  life,  and  by 
that  brighjt  example  securing  to  her  own  old  age  a 
prospect  of  similar  filial  duty.  While  reading  these 
old  letters,  we  live  again  in  the  past.  The  graves 
of  Youth, — of  Love, — of  Joy  long  buried,  open 
and  send  forth  their  spectres.  Like  the  statue  of 
Memnon,  our  hearts  may  have  grown  cold  and  cal- 
lous; but,  when  the  beams  of  association  and  re- 
membrance first  gleam  upon  them,  the  spirit  that 
lies  imprisoned  within,  emits  a  sweet,  but  mournful 
sound,  acknowledging  their  influence  and  answer- 


ing their  appeal.  Similar  to  these  were  the  ideas 
that  floated  in  Clara's  mind  as  she  pored  over  the 
papers  before  her.  The  last  she  unfolded  was  one 
of  a  more  recent  date ;  it  was  in  her  own  hand- 
writing ;  and  as  she  gazed  upon  it,  a  few  tears  fell 
and  blistered  the  paper.    Its  contents  were  these  : 

WHAT  IS  LOVE  ? 

To  know  DO  joy  when  he'a  away ; 
Yet  scarce  happy  when  he*i  nigh. 
Weighing  well  each  word  I  lay, 
Lest  it  should  some  thought  betray, 
And  the  laugh  not  hide  the  sigh, — 

Is  this  love  T 

To  wish  that  with  a  painter*8  eye, 
A  poet's  taste,  he  may  adore 
Each  beauteous  form  that  passeth  by  ; 
Yet  with  a  hver*s  warmth  descry 
In  my  face  what  he  prises  more, — 

Is  this  love  ? 

For  that  blest  day  in  steidth  to  pine,  ^ 

When  he  a  wife  might  seek  in  me ; 
Might  with  me  see  life's  sun  decline, 
Till  both,  this  mortal  frame,  resign, 
E'en  while  I  know  it  cannot  be, — 

Is  this  love  ? 

To  fear  that  absence  hath  depressed 
His  passion, — felt,  but  scarcely  told, — 
To  know  one  word  of  mine  confessed 
Would  call  the  secret  from  his  breast, 
Yet  die  ere  speak  that  word  so  bold, — 

Is  this  love  T 

To  feel,  whene'er  his  name  is  heard, 
A  trembling  joy  to  fear  allied, — 
To  hear  a  nuisic  in  the  word 
Whose  melody  my  soul  hath  stirred, 
Yet  with  indifference  try  to  hide, — 

Is  this  love  ? 

To  shrink  from  aught  that  e'er  could  tell 
To  others'  eyes  what  now  I  feel ; 
While  blushes  'gainst  restraint  rebel. 
With  pride's  cold  mask  their  warmth  to  quell, 
Yes — e'en  by  scorn  the  truth  conceal, — 

Is  this  love  f 

To  be  amended,  pleased  to  hear. 
From  him,  correction's  troth  expressed, — 
Though  flatt'fy's  sirsa  voice  be  near 
And  strive  to  charm  a  woman's  ear. 
Prefer  reproof  by  him  addressed,-*- 

'  Is  this  love  ? 

To  pr^,  (though  with  another  shared,) 
That  bliss  may  still  his  portion  be 
By  no  untoward  chance  impaired; 
While  midst  its  brightness  may  be  spared, 
Some  pleasing  thou^t  cast  back  on  me, — 

Is  this  love  ? 

To  know  that  while  of  him  I  think. 
My  heart  expands,  my  hopes  ascend ; 
To  seek  to  be  more  pure — to  shrink 
From  aught  that's  ill-— from  error's  brink,— 
Lest  1  should  lose  a  darling  friend, — 

Js  this  love  ? 

To  Coel  £  do  not  Heaves  pwfane 
His  name  to  breathe  before  its  throne ; 
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As  my  pure  passion  knows  no  stain, 
A  blessing  cboice  I  hope  to  gain, 
Not  for  myself— but  him  alone, — 

Is  this  lore  ? 

God  is  oar  Father !  Mortal  neVr 
His  loving,  wine  designs  may  scan ! 
If  'tis  His  will,  we  two  should  share 
Eaith's  ills  apart,  Til  not  despair ; — 
Contented  Til  pass  lifers  brief  span. 
And  hope  for  happiness  above, — 
Oh  I  tell  me,  is  this  woman's  love  1 

So  absorbed  was  she  in  the  contemplation  sug- 
gested by  these  verses,  she  was  not  aware  that 


Bat,  dear  sister,'^  she  exclaimed^  ber  light  li 
dying  away  as  ahe  gmxed  opoa  the  venet  abe 
held| — ^'  this  does  not  explain  your  agitatkMi.  ^ 
eyes  are  full  of  tears  now.  Why,  ChnT 
cried,  dropping  the  paper ;  and  running  to 
sister,  she  glided  her  arm  round  ber  and  sank 
seat  by  her  side ;  **  sorely  this  is  one  of  my  owa 
dreams.  Do  those  verses  speak  your  tboog 
Can  it  be  that  you  have  felt  the  truth  of  the  a 
ments  you  used  just  now  t  Why,  what  a  ft 
have  been  not  to  reflect.  I  see  it  all.  That  i 
reason  why  Harry  'Wilmot  trembled  and  hcsii 
as  he  took  his  leave.     That  is  the  reason  vk 


Adelaide  had  entered  the  room,  and  was  aeated  L  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  I  methimori 


opposite,  until  an  exclamation,  which  she  uttered, 
startled  her  from  her  reverie.  "  Good  heavens ! 
Clara,"  she  cried,  "  what  is  the  matter  1  What  are 
the  contents  of  that  paper,  that  have  such  power 
to  agitate  you !  May  I  not  see  it  1  What  is  it  1  A 
love-letter  t"  she  added  laughingly,  as  she  saw 
Clara^s  self-possession  returning.  Blushing  deeply 
at  the  question,  even  though  asked  by  a  sister, 
Clara  hastily  endeavored  to  fold  the  paper.  *'  Oh, 
very  well ;  it^s  a  secret  then  ?  I  am  satisfied.  Do 
not  think  I  wish  to  intrude  upon  your  confidence, 
Clara.  Believe  me,  I  did  not  mean  to  grieve 
you." 

'^  I  do  believe  it,  Adelaide,  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
my  own  folly.  This  was  not  intended  for  any  eyes 
but  mine,  yet  I  know  not  why  I  need  conceal  it. 
Read  it, — Adelaide — do  not  refuse — I  request  you 
to  read  it." 

Adelaide  did  so.  "  And  do  you  think,  Clara," 
she  added  archly,  as  she  looked  up  afler  perusing 
it, — "  that  a  woman  who  loved  with  the  fervor  here 
described,  could  so  calmly  and  contentedly  look 
forward  to  her  lover's  union  with  another?  I  doubt 
it." 

*'  Doubt  it  not,  Adelaide ;  it  is  possible,  if  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil  be  not  too  long 
delayed.  If  any  passion  be  allowed  to  gain  entire 
ascendancy  over  the  heart,  it  may  be  a  death-stroke 
to  tear  it  away.  We  should  labor  to  cruish  it  in  its 
infancy,  before  it  attains  a  too  formidable  growth." 
"  And  do  you  attach  no  importance  to  strength 
of  mind,  that  when  temptation  comes  we  may  be 
able  to  resist  it  ?  Can  we  not  call  back  our  fancies 
at  will,  when  we  find  them  straying  too  far,  and 
drive  them  into  a  different  course  before  they  be- 
come passions  V* 

"  Do  not  judge  thus  proudly,  Adelaide.  A  pas- 
sion is  too  often  merely  an  amplification  of  a  fancy, 
that  we  have  indulged  and  dwelt  upon.  It  is  not 
for  inexperienced  minds  like  ours,  to  determine  the 
point  where  imagination  ceases,  and  passion  begins. 
That  the  former,  unless  checked  in  time,  will  at 
last  swell  into  the  latter,  and  thereby  lose  its  purity, 
no  one  can  doubt." 

'*  Quite  a  philosopher,  Lady  Clara,  I  protest ; 
you  seem  to  have  Teftecl^d  tcvxi^Vv  qvi  iKe  subiect. 


day  on  the  Battery." 

*'  You  met  him,  Adelaide  1" 
**  I  did.  I  only  spoke  a  few  words  to  him 
seemed  confused,  and  hoped  that  my  sistei 
well.  Why,  Clara !  what  does  this  riddle  m 
I  should  have  thought  him  too  modest,  too  difii 
ever  to  tell  you  that  he  loved  you." 

'*  He  did  not,  Adelaide.     He  behaved  doc 

norably.     He  declared  to  my  parents  that  be! 

me,  but  being  boand  to  them  by  every  tie  of  | 

tude  and  duty,  he  would  not  breathe  bis  hof 

me  without  their  sanction.     They  told  him, 

I  believe  they  really  think,  that  it  was  but  a  ch 

fancy,  which  would  wear  away.  But  they  rep 

this  conversation  before  me ;  and,  unused  to  co 

my  feelings,  my  confosion  was  so  great,  thai  - 

"  That  they  discovered  that  you  loved  him 

"  Yes,  Adelaide,  with  a  love  such  as  those  r 

describe, — a  pure  and  unselfish  love,  I  nai 

with  truth." 

"  What  did  they  say  V 

*'They  were  surprised  and  grieved;  b« 

father's  resolution   is  taken.     He  has  koowi 

bitter  struggles  of  toiling  for  affluence,  and  b 

not  suffer  us  to  marry  unless  it  be  to  fill  a  a 

equal  to  our  present  one.'* 

"  Dear  Clara,"  said  her  sister,  kissing  hfr 
tionately, — "  I  never  coax,  you  know ;  bat 
do  so  now.     Father  is  very  rich,  and  a  su 
of  but  a  small  part  of  his  superfluity  would 
you  happy." 

'*  Generous,  energetic  girl,  how  shall  I 
you  for  your  sympathy  !  With  the  warmest 
tion  of  my  heart.     But  it  must  not  be,  A^ 
Harry  would  not  live  upon  my  father's  luii 
bounty  ;  and  I  should  despise  him  if  be  i 
Besides,  I  am  proud  too,  in   my  own  way, 
I  am— though  you  seem  to  doubt  it.    I  cool 
endure  to  see  my  husband  received  oa  suffi 
by  my  parents — the  husband  whom  I  retc 
deeply  as  I  love  him.** 
"  But  your  resolution  has  caused  you  mach] 
"  I  know  it,  but  it  cannot  alter.     Tis  true 
have  been   many,  many  moments,  whes 
dreams  have  risen  before  me  of  ftitore  days| 
in  the  society  of  one  whose  aflfeclion  is  nine. 
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these  great  trials  occur  but  seldom ;  while  every 
hour  brings  with  it  occasions  for  practising  minor 
virtues,  for  combating  smaU  vices,  and  for  endea- 
voring to  break  those  *'  diminutive  chains  of  habit, 
which  are  scarcely  ever  heavy  enough  to  be  felt* 
till  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken.*' 

CHAPTER  III. 

"  That  man  was  never  born,  whose  secret  soul, 

*  With  all  its  motley  treasure  of  dark  thoughts, 
'  Foul  fantasies,  rain  musings,  and  wild  dreuns, 

*  Was  ever  opened  to  another's  scan." 

Joanna  BaiilU 

"  Voili  r  effet  d*  une  avcugle  passion.  On  cherche  arec 
*subtilit6  toutes  les  raisons  qui  la  farorisent,  et  on  se 

*  d6toume,  de  peur  de  voir  toutes  celles  qui  ta  condamnent ; 

*  on  n*est  plus  ing^nieux  que  pour  se  tromper,  et  pour  6touf- 

*  fer  ses  remords.    *    •    *    •    Celui  qui  n  *a  point  senti 
'  sa  faiblesse  ct  la  violence  de  ses  passions,  n  'est  point 

*  encore  sage  ;  car  il  ne  se  connatt  point  encore,  et  ne  salt 

*  point  se  d^fier  de  soi." — Fendon. 

About  this  time,  unfortunately  for  Adelaide,  a 
party  of  friends  offered  to  take  Clara  with  them 
on  a  visit  to  Charleston,  in  which  delightfiil  city 
they  were  to  pass  the  winter.    The  delicate  health 
and  subdued  spirits  of  Clara  induced  her  parents 
to  yield  a  ready  consent ;  and,  in  some  haste,  she 
departed.     Adelaide  was  thus  left  without  a  confi- 
dant, or  monitor,  and  her  heart  daily  became  more 
and  more  deeply  interested  for  George,  whose  more 
than  brotherly  regard,  though  not  declared,  was 
tacitly  manifested  in  his  conduct.     His  attentions, 
it  is  true,  were  not  so  marked  as  to  be  unequivocal; 
but,  as  we  all  know,  there  are  in  every-day-inter- 
course,  a  thousand  little  circumstances,  almost  too 
minute  to  be  defined,  peculiar  tones,  looks,  or  man- 
ner, that  indescribably  convey  volumes  either  of 
affection,  dislike,  or  total  indifference.     However, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  as  is  not  an  uncommon  case 
among  parents,  saw  nothing ;  and  even  if  they  had, 
the  injudicious  fondness  of  her  mother  had  flatter- 
ed Adelaide  into  the  belief  that  she  was  by  nature 
The  sisters  parted,  better  and  dearer  friends  than  and  education  altogether  superior  to  other  girls ; 


my  father's  decision  has  crushed  those  prospects ; 
and  though  I  cannot  wholly  forget,  I  have  repressed 
all  repinings  which  would  have  been  alike  ungrate- 
Ail  to  God,  and  cruel  to  my  parents,  while  they 
-would  have  proved  destructive  to  my  present  peace 
of  mind,  and  marred  my  career  of  usefulness  to 
others.  And  how  was  this  done  ?  Not  by  confi- 
dence in  myself, — not  by  forming  a  code  of  moral 
principles  by  which  to  abide,  but  by  praying  to  my 
Maker,  who  has  heard  my  prayer.  Yes ;  it  was 
God's  strength,  and  grace,  and  holiness,  that  ena- 
bled me  thus  to  act ;  and  to  Him  alone  do  I  look 
Ibr  support  for  the  future.^* 

"  You  are  an  angel,  Clara,"  cried  Adelaide  rap- 
turously, as  she  pressed  her  more  closely  to  her 
heart. 

•*  No,  indeed,  sister,"— returned  Clara,  smiling 
through  her  tears, — *^  I  am  but  a  poor  sinful  woman 
who  relies  on  God  that  He  will  not  suffer  her  to 
be  tempted  above  that  she  is  able ;  but,  will,  with 
the  temptation,  also  make  a  way  to  escape,  that 
ahe  may  be  able  to  bear  it.    Dear  Adelaide,  I  am 
ashamed  of  my  egotism,  but  it  is  for  your  sake  I 
apeak.     Should  you  ever  be  situated  as  I  have 
been,  I  entreat,  do  as  I  have  done !  Humble  your- 
aelf  and  pray !  You  have  not  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages I  possessed  in  Mrs.  Wilmot^s  kindness ; — 
yon  were  not,  like  me,  made  to  love  the  Bible,  and 
look  to  its  precepts  as  rules  of  conduct  through 
life :  but  young  as  I  am,  let  her  voice  speak  in 
mine.     Let  us  not  be  united  merely  in  blood,  or 
earthly  regard.     Let  us  be  sisters  in  soul!  Let 
our  religious  duties  be  fulfilled  together ;  it  will  be 
a  new  and  precious  bond  of  union  between  us.     I 
blame  myself  most  bitterly,  for  not  having  spoken 
ao  directly  before,  but  I  was  foolishly  timid.     Oh 
promise  me,  Adelaide — mind,  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
decide  hastily, — promise  me,  to  think  on  what  I 
have  said ;  and  as  one  hour  gave  us  both  existence, 
ao,  side  by  side,  let  us  unite  in  daily  prayer." 

"  I  promise  ;  Clara,  dear  Clara,  I  never  knew 
your  value  until  now." 


ever ;  and  that  day  and  the  next,  Adelaide  cer- 
tainly felt  the  impression  of  her  sister^s  words  most 
strongly.     But,  as  that  impression  faded,  her  be- 
setting sin, — pride, — crept  in  upon  her  hours  of 
prayer;   and  though   her  knee  bowed  low,  her 
heart  wandered  from  the  duty  she  was  performing, 
and  refused  to  bend  itself  before  the  throne  of 
Heaven.     Then,  instead  of  viewing  this  as  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  redoubling  her  efforts  at  devo- 
tion, she  fell  into  the  too  common  error  of  con- 
founding perseverance  with  intentional  hypocrisy, 
and  of  ceasing  to  pray,  because  she  did  not  love 
prayer.     It  is  true,  she  thought  of  what  her  sister 
had  said ;  but  it  was  in  her  usual  way,  by  sketch- 
ing scenes  in  which  her  fortitude,  dignity,  and 
piety,  were  brought  to  severe  trials,  were  trium- 
phant, and  rewarded.    She  forgot,  that  in  real  life, 


and  required  neither  advice  nor  guidance  from  any 
one. 

At  this  period,  George  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  who  had  gone  to  Michigan  to  inspect  some 
land  he  had  lately  purchased,  requiring  his  son^s 
immediate  presence.  The  elder  Mr.  Stanley  had 
been  seized  with  a  severe  illness ;  and  in  alarm, 
had  instantly  written  to  his  son.  Afiectionately, 
tenderly,  did  George  take  leave  of  Adelaide ;  his 
farewell  to  her  was  evidently  of  a  more  heartfelt 
nature,  than  to  his  other  friends.  A  few  hours*  no- 
tice saw  him  on  his  journey.  For  a  month  after  his 
arrival,  his  father  lingered,  and  then  left  him  an 
orphan.  Deep  was  his  grief.  He  remained  ab- 
sent from  his  friends,  and  when  the  first  year  of 
mourning  had  expired,  Mr.  Gordon  received  a  letter 
from  him,  stating  that  he  h«A  %^\sa  v^  \#«L\vwm^« 
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Poor  Adelaide  waa  of  course  melancholy.     Clara  I 
again  gladdened  the  quiet  fire-side,  her  health  re- 
stored,— her  heart  resigned, — happy  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  duties  performed,  and  in  the  presence 

of  tranquil  hope. 

•  •  •  • 

News  at  last  came  of  George  Stanley.  He 
was  about  to  marry  a  young  lady  in  New-Orleans. 
Surprise  was  the  predominant  feeling  of  all.  But 
what  were  Adelaide's  thoughu  ?  She  knew  that 
she  ought  now  to  forget  him.  But  could  she  do 
80  ?  She  was  now  to  act  upon  the  bold  assertion 
she  had  made.  She  was  now  to  bid  the  troubled 
waves  of  passion  roll  back  ;  but  as  with  the  Danish 
King,  so  they  obeyed  not  her  command.  No  eye 
witnessed  the  conflict.  Pride  withheld  her  from 
communing  with  her  sister  or  her  mother.  Thus, 
like  the  Spartan  boy,  she  concealed  her  tortures, 
preferring  to  die  rather  than  reveal  them.  The 
love,  which  through  mere  reverie  and  romance 
she  had  at  first  cherished,  had  gained  new  strength 
from  the  belief  that  it  was  returned. 

Report  soon  reached  the  city  that  Mr.  Stanley 
and  his  wife  were  coming  thither,  and  the  lady's 
reputed  beauty  and  her  husband's  known  wealth 
led  to  the  supposition  that  she  would  be  a  bright 
star  in  the  gay  circles  of  fashion.  She  came. 
Report  had  not  belied  her.  She  was  the  reigning 
queen  of  the  season.  On  their  first  arrival,  George's 
friends  crowded  round  to  welcome  and  congratu- 
late him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  were  most  eager 
in  their  hospitality.  They  looked  upon  George 
almost  as  a  son  ;  and  were  anxious,  for  his  sake, 
to  show  all  kindness  to  his  wife.  On  their  first 
visit,  the  sisters  were,  by  the  calling  in  of  some  ac- 
quaintances, prevented  from  accompanying  them, 
but  with  all  the  warmth  of  that  old-fashioned  frank- 
ness now  so  seldom  to  be  met  with,  they  insisted 
upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley's  returning  home  with 
tliem  to  pass  a  quiet,  social  evening.  As  they  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  Clara  advanced  to  George, 
who,  after  pressing  her  oflfered  hand  with  respect- 
ful warmth  to  his  lips,  turned  with  equal  warmth 
to  introduce  his  bride. 

"  I  shall  claim  you  as  an  old  friend,  as  well  as 
George,  if  you  will  permit  me,  my  dear  madam," 
said  Clara,  with  her  habitual  enthusiasm. 

Then,  as  the  bride  gratefully  responded  to  this 
appeal,  Adelaide  approached.     With  some  embar- 
rassment, George  took  her  hand,  but  raised  it  not 
to  his  lips ;  and,  bidding  him  welcome  in  a  firm 
tone,  she  withdrew  it  calmly,  though  the  "  nuint- 
ling  blood  in  ready  play"  covered  cheeks  and  brow 
and  neck.     Hastily  she  advanced  to  his  wife,  and 
with  trembling  eagerness  bade  her  most  welcome. 
The  bustling  kindness  of  Mrs.  Gordon  interposed, 
and  unconsciously  prevented  the  embarrassing  pause 
that  must  otherwise  have  followed.     Agitated  by 
the  affectionate  greetings  she  had  received,  the 
bride  saw  not  GeorgeTa  coxd\xWvotL  ^ox  Ki^^^^ 


painful  blush ;  and,  as  other  relatives  assembl 
and  the  conversation  became  general,  the  even 
passed  happily  away.  Mrs.  Stanley  and  C\ 
seemed  to  be  mutually  pleased,  and  from  Geor; 
friendship  with  the  family,  felt  as  though  they 
long  known  each  other. 

Who  shall  lift  the  veil  from  Adelude's  be 
when,  that  night,  she  retired  to  her  apartme 
Who  shall  describe  the  wo  that  burst  forth  in  sm 
ered  sobs  as  she  buried  her  face  in  the  ]hUow, 
the  sounds  should  pierce  the  thin  partitioB  I 
separated  her  from  her  sister  ? 

This  trial,  if  trial  it  were,  waa  daily  renev 
Constant  and  familiar  intercoarse  was  kept  op 
twixt  the  Stanleys  and  the  Gordons.  Adeh 
strove  to  drown,  in  gaiety  and  the  excitemenl 
society,  the  feelings  that  oppressed  her — bai 
vain !  She  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  prese 
of  him,  who  was  still  too  dear,  and  she  fearei 
make  her  shyness  marked,  lest  it  should  en 
suspicion  of  the  truth.  She  tried  to  view  \ 
Stanley  with  sisterly  regard,  but  a  sort  of  loati 
seemed  to  rise  within  her  at  the  mere  sound  of 
voice.  Worse  too :  amidst  all  George's  scru 
lous  attention  to  his  wife,  attentions  too  pointi 
paid  to  be  the  outpourings  of  real  affection, 
saw  that  he  had  not  forgotten  times  long  put, ; 
too  well  remembered  by  her.  As  the  strofi 
between  right  and  wrong  became  more  veheoM 
and  their  separating  lines  less  palpable  in  her  mi 
her  spirits  grew  unequal ;  now  glad,  now  wild  i 
mirth,  now  listless  with  sorrow.  Clara  often  sou; 
to  speak  with  her;  but,  with  intuitive  skill,  she  wo 
turn  the  conversation  to  the  merriest  topics,  i 
zealously  avoided  being  left  alone  with  her  foi 
moment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Call  up  thy  oolile  spirit ; 
'  Roase  all  the  gen'rous  encr^  of  virtue ; 
'  And  with  the  strength  of  heaven-endued  msii. 

*  Repel  the  hideous  foe.     Be  great ;  be  Talitot ; 

*  O  if  thou  couldst !  e*en  shrouded  as  thou  art 

*  In  all  the  sad  infirmities  of  nature, 

*  What  a  most  noble  creature  woald^frt  tbou  be  !** 

**  To  nobler  worlds,  Repentance  rein, 
'  With  humble  hope,  her  eye ;  to  her  is  given 

*  A  power  the  truly  contrite  heart  that  cheers ; 

*  She  quells  the  brand  by  which  the  rocks  are  rirea, 

*  She  more  than  merely  softens,  she  rejoices  Heaves. 

*  Then  patient  bear  the  sufferings  yoa  have  eaned, 
'  And  by  these  sufferings  purify  tlw  mind : 

*  Let  wisdom  be  by  past  miscondact  learned : 
'  Or  pious  die,  with  penitence  resigned : 

'  And  to  a  life  more  happy  and  refined, 
« Doubt  not,  you  shall,  new  creatures,  yet  arise.* 


Thus  months  flew  on.  Soddenly  Mrs.  Stan 
was  taken  ill,  and  as  Clara,  who  had  been  to  v 
her,  announced  the  fiu^  on  her  retim,  AMt 
\x«Q^<^«iA€«sivel|r  ud  •ankopoii  a  ehair.  ^ 
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did  she  so  ?  That  question,  she  asked  herself;  and 
as  her  wavering,  weak  heart  answered,  the  horror 
of  the  half-framed  thought  within  her,  made  her 
unconsciously  utter  a  shrill  cry.  All  present  ran 
to  her  assistance.  Suddenly  and  eagerly  she  ac- 
counted for  what  she  called  her  folly,  by  an  acute 
pain  which  had  all  day  oppressed  her  heart,  and 
which  her  emotion  of  regret  at  the  news  of  Mrs. 
Stanley^s  illness  had  increased.  This  answer  satis- 
fied her  unsuspecting  parents,  who  attributed  her 
indisposition  to  over-fatigue  during  the  day.  With 
fond  care  she  was  comforted  and  nursed,  and  after 
an  early  and  tempting  meal,  which  Mrs.  Gordon^s 
watchful  hands  herself  prepared,  but  which  poor 
Adelaide  could  not  taste,  she  was  taken  to  her 
room,  to  seek  undisturbed  rest. 

*'  Do  not  stay  now,  dear  mother ;  Clara  and  my 
maid  are  here.  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow.  Pray 
join  the  family  below.     Good  night." 

Assured  by  her  calm  words,  her  mother  kissed 
and  left  her,  saying  that  she  would  go  immediately 
to  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  offer  her  assistance.  Ade- 
laide dismissed  her  maid,  and  then  turning  to  Clara, 
said  :  "  Sister,  I  feel  I  shall  be  better  when  alone. 
1  have  no  wish  to  sleep,  and  shall  read  till  I  grow 
weary.  I  need  no  help;  pray  go  down,  Clara; 
you  can  do  me  no  good,  and  are  depriving  yourself 
of  pleasure.     Good  night." 

''I  will  go,  Adelaide,  since  I  can  do  you  no 
good,''''  she  echoed  sadly ;  *'  good  night,  sweet  sis- 
ter, God  bless  you !"  She  kissed  her  fondly,  and 
not  without  emotion.  Adelaide  answered  not,  and 
Clara  left  the  room,  and  closed  the  door. 

As  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  died  away  upon 
<  the  stairs,  Adelaide  mentally  ejaculated :  **  And 
wUl  God  bless  me  ?  Will  He  ever  bless  me  again  1 
Wretch  that  I  am,  what  thoughts  have  I  indulged ! 
I  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  George's 
being  set  free  from  all  ties,  without  daring  to  ask 
even  my  own  heart,  how  the  release  was  to  be 
accomplished.  Unconsciously  I  have  wished  the 
death  of  another.  That  was  the  hope  that  made 
me  shriek  at  the  idea  of  my  own  guilt.  The  eter- 
nal voice  of  Heaven  declares  to  the  soul  as  well 
as  to  the  hand,  Thoa  shalt  do  no  murder ;  and  with 
that  warning  in  my  ears,  I  have  defied  it !" 

Who  that  could  have  seen  her  then  would  have 
believed  she  was  the  same  innocent  and  therefore 
happy  being,  that  had  welcomed  George  on  his 
first  visit  to  their  family !  A  blight  had  passed  over 
her  beauty,  and  she  seemed  like  the  **  star-bright 
apostate," — ^'^an  archangel  ruined."  Could  any 
one  have  told  her  six  months  before,  that  she  would 
ao  cherish  her  clandestine  love,  that  it  would  at 
length  grow  sinful  and  murderous,  Adelaide  would 
have  spurned  the  supposition.  She  had  at  first 
w«akly  soothed  her  heart  by  this  too  pleasing 
sophistry  :  ^*  it  is  no  crime  to  love  one  who  is  in 
every  way  worthy,  and  if  the  report  of  his  mar- 
riage be  true,  I  can  at  onoe  forget  him  :  I  could 


not  retain  affection  for  a  married  man."  Vain  sub- 
terfuge to  silence  conscience !  Her  thoughts,  once 
her  slaves,  were  now  her  tyrants.  The  reflection 
of  what  foul  inmates  she  had  taken  into  her  wml, 
urged  her  almost  to  frenzy.  She  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  violent  rapidity ;  as  if,  by 
bodily  exertion,  she  could  exhaust  her  "thick- 
coming  fancies."  '^  'Tis  true  then,  I  have  loved 
him ;  I  do  love  him  still," — she  unconsciously  ex- 
claimed aloud.  The  sound  of  her  own  voice  start- 
led her,  and  involuntarily  she  cast  her  eyes  behind 
as  if  fearing  she  was  not  alone ;  then  though  no 
ear  could  hear  the  words, — no  eye  could  see  that 
her  lips  pronounced  them,  the  deathly  sickness  of 
the  souFs  shame  seized  her ;  and,  bowing  her  head, 
she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Then  raising 
her  head  with  a  slight  shudder,  she  again  paced 
on ;  her  left  hand  pressed  against  her  temples, 
whose  burning  and  swollen  veins  made  them  feel 
of  corpselike  coldness, — her  right,  grasping  her 
throat,  striving  vainly  to  check  the  convulsive 
choking  that  almost  strangled  her.  Tears  that 
flow  rapidly  and  easily  down  the  cheek,  relieving 
as  they  fall,  spring  not  from  guilty  anguish  :  such 
weeping  is  often  a  solace  to  the  bosom  unassailed 
by  remorse.  The  tears  that  singly  swell  around 
and  linger  on  the  lash,  blistering  in  their  moisture, 
but  flowing  not,  while  the  eye  aches  with  fiery 
pain,  these  are  the  tears  of  agony,  wherewith  bit- 
ter self-reproach  is  mingled.  Such  were  the  tears 
she  shed.  Conscience  then  cried,  *  weak  and  pre- 
sumptuous woman,  how  can'st  thou  know  that  thy 
internal  passion  will  content  thee  ?  Wilt  thou  en- 
dure to  love,  and  unlike  every  other  human  heart, 
not  crave  for  some  return  V  The  idea  was  horror ; 
wildly  she  shrieked  forth,  "  God  help  me !  whither 
am  I  going  1"  and  sunk  upon  the  seat  beside  her 
bed. 

As  the  tumult  of  her  mind  abated  gradually,  her 
eyes  wandering  around,  fell  on  the  small  stand 
before  her.  There  lay  the  precious  volume  which 
the  widow  had  bestowed  to  be  her  solace,  counsel- 
lor, and  friend.  Why  not  consult  it  now  %  Alas, 
it  had  so  long  been  laid  aside,  or  only  studied  by 
the  eye  as  a  mere  form,  that  its  rich  blessings  were 
unknown  to  her.  She  knew  not  where  to  look — 
what  page,  what  holy  writer  to  select,  in  whose 
words  to  find  advice  or  support.  Oh !  had  her  pa- 
rents made  her  familiar  with  that  Book  of  Life  t 
But  to  repine  now  was  useless,  and  worse  thaa 
useless  :  it  was  sinful.  For  her  kind  and  gentle 
sister,  as  well  as  the  pale  and  resigned  widow,  had 
proffered  the  very  aid  she  once  rejected,  but  now 
sought.  Distressed,  she  opened  the  volume,  turn- 
ing over  leaf  after  leaf,  not  knowing  where  to  pause, 
when  the  Narration  of  "  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved,"  arrested  her  attention.  Her  eye  glanced 
down  the  page  ;  it  related  the  history  of  the  adul- 
teress, who  by  the  law  was  doomed  to  death,  and 
to  whom  the  Saviour  said — ^  G^^  %v^  'oa  t»s«»^ 
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George,  that  ill  accorded  with  the  apparent  happi- 
ness and  wealthy  comfort  of  his  household,  to 
which  the  presence  of  a  sprightly  infant  was  at 
once  an  addition  and  a  charm.  It  was  a  source 
of  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  Adelaide  to  behold 
their  domestic  peace,  and  to  feel  that  by  the  bless- 
lag  of  God,  she  could  contemplate  it  without  envy 
or  repining. 

The  Winter  and  opening  Spring  passed  in  social 
and  friendly  intercourse,  and  Adelaide  insensibly 
grew  more  and  more  attached  to  Mrs.  Stanley. 
A  lonely  orphan,  reared  in  comparative  seclusion, 
and  married  to  the  first  love  of  her  innocent  heart 
before  the  sun  had  risen  on  her  eighteenth  sum- 
mer, there  was  an  infantine  simplicity,  a  clinging 
timidity  in  her  character  which  made  her  particu- 
larly fascinating ;  and  when  Adelaide  remembered 
how  she  had  formerly  loathed  her  very  presence, 
she  strove  to  make  amends  for  this  secret  injustice. 

The  rich  beauty  of  a  Southern  spring  was 
bursting  into  early  summer ;  and  his  business  having 
drawn  to  a  close,  Mr.  Gordon  was  anxious  to  re- 
turn home  by  way  of  the  "  mighty  Mississippi ;" 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  were  to  accompany  him  and 
his  daughter.  Preparations  were  made  for  their 
departure,  and  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  6th 
of  May  was  the  time  appointed.  On  Friday  even- 
ing, Mr.  Gordon,  having  left  home  to  bid  farewell 
to  a  few  friends,  Adelaide,  while  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment, received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Stanley  request- 
ing her  company  that  evening,  as  George  was  com- 
pelled to  be  absent,  and  she  was  somewhat  indis- 
posed. Adelaide  willingly  complied.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, whose  delicate  and  nervous  temperament  made 
her  health  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  her 
friends,  was  that  evening,  peculiarly  desponding ; 
and  it  required  all  Adelaide's  assiduous  cheerfulness 
to  raise  her  drooping  spirits.  Hour  afler  hour 
wore  away  in  the  calm  delight  of  an  intimate  in- 
tercourse between  two  intelligent,  refined,  and  af- 
fectionate women, — than  which,  what  enjoyment 
can  be  greater  ?  Insensibly  they  had  dropped  mere 
commonplace  and  general  subjects,  and  had  dis- 
coursed on  their  peculiar  views  and  feelings,  and 
on  matters  of  personal  interest.  Each  had  then 
sunk  into  a  momentary  reverie,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  Mrs.  Stanley's  exclaiming:  "How  deeply 
I  feel  the  advice,  dear  George  has  often  given  me, 
to  guard  against  forming  hasty  judgments  from  a 
first  impression.  How  much  I  have  lost,  my  dear 
Adelaide,  by  not  seeking  your  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, when  we  were  in  New- York.  I  felt  partial 
to  your  sister,  and  of  course  could  not  fail  to  hear 
your  praises  on  every  side,  and  yet  I  shrunk  from 
you,  and  why  ?  You  will  never  guess :  it  was  such 
a  foolish,  extravagant  idea  :  I  was  absolutely  jea- 
lous of  you." 

It  was  well  that  the  shades  of  evening  obscured 
the  apartment,  or  the  sudden  ghastly  paleness  that 
overspread  Adelaide's  face,  must  have  been  ob- 


served by  her  companion.  "  It  was  only,"  continued 
Mrs.  Stanley,  **  a  heedless  remark  made  by  an  ac- 
quaintance which  caused  my  uneasiness ;  she  casu- 
ally said,  that  George  had  once  paid  you  particular 
attention.  This  trifle  was  enough  to  rouse  my 
nervous  temper.  You  cannot  conceive  what  a  life 
I  led — how  eagerly  I  watched  you  whenever  we 
met — how  my  jealous  eyes  followed  George,  while 
in  your  presence  ; — it  was  said,  you  may  remember, 
that  the  keenness  of  the  Northern  winter  was  too 
much  for  my  frame — but  no  !  the  keenness  of  jea- 
lousy was  the  true  cause.  My  dear  Adelaide,  you 
must  not  despise  me  for  my  weakness,  nor  hate  me 
for  so  wronging  you.  Perhaps  I  am  inconsiderate 
in  acknowledging  ray  folly  now,  but  I  have  scarce- 
ly any  friends  but  you  and  Clara  and  dear  George, 
and  it  seems  a  relief  to  me  to  talk  thus  confiden- 
tially.    You  forgive  me,  Adelaide,  do  you  not  V 

"  Forgive  you !"  murmured  Adelaide, — "  as  far 
as  regards  your — ^your  unfounded  fear  of  me,  yes — 
but  for  your  injustice  to  yourself,  you  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  forgiven.  Why  had  you  not  sufficient 
confidence  in  Mr.  Stanley's  regard — in  your  own 
sweet  character  and  love — to  conquer  such  sickly 
fancies  V 

"  Ah  !  there  it  was.  I  felt  that  George  did  not 
love  me, — at  least  not  as  I  loved  him.  I  am  his 
wife  now,"  she  added,  as  a  faint  blush  momenta- 
rily overspread  her  cheeks, — "  and  therefore,  I  may 
confess  how  fondly,  how  intensely  I  have  always 
loved  him.  Dear  George  !  wicked  indeed  would 
be  my  heart,  did  it  harbor  one  thought  of  reproach 
or  complaint  against  him  :  but,  have  you  not  oflen 
observed,  that  persons  not  gifled  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions with  acute  penetration,  become  profound  and 
just  analysers  of  character  where  their  feelings 
are  concerned  ?  So  it  was  with  me.  From  the  first 
hour  I  knew  what  love  meant,  I  had  been  taught 
by  my  guardian,  his  father,  that  George  was  to  be 
my  husband.  I  had  studied  his  disposition,  the 
peculiar  bent  of  his  mind  so  closely,  that  I  felt 
convinced  a  man  of  his  enthusiastic  temperament, 
whose  friendships  were  equal  in  ardor  to  the  love 
of  most  men,  must  be  capable  of  deeper,  more  rap- 
turous affection,  than  he  displayed  even  in  the  days 
of  our  courtship.  There  were  times  too,  when  I 
observed  a  cloud  of  depression  upon  his  spirits, 
which  my  society  could  not  disperse ;  and  once  or 
twice  I  was  tempted  to  act  the  heroine,  and  say 
that,  if  it  were  irksome  to  him,  I  would  release 
him  from  his  engagement.  But  I  was  not  formed 
for  a  heroine ;  had  1  resigned  him,  I  must  have 
resigned  life  too.  And  I  should  have  been  justly 
punished,  for  now  I  am  assured  it  was  the  gloom  of 
his  father's  recent  death  that  preyed  upon  his  mind. 
In  my  marriage,  I  may  truly  say  with  the  poet,— 
*  Woman  ne'er  was  blessed  since  the  first  pair  met, 
as  I  have  been.'  So  ends  the  confession  of  Bertha 
Stanley  related  by  herself," — she  added  with  a  gay 
laugh,  *'and  glad  are  you  no  do^QSc^^VoaX^^^^naNr- 
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Bome  tale  is  over.  But  you  know  human  nature 
loves  egotism,  and  will  excuse  me,  will  you  not  V 
and  carelessly,  she  wound  her  arm  around  Ade- 
laide's neck.  "  What !  sobbing !  is  it  possible  ! 
and  can  you,  do  you  feel  such  kind  compassion  for 
my  weakness  ?  I  shall  indeed  bless  this  evening, 
since  it  has  given  me  this  proof  of  your  regard." 

The  entrance  of  Mr.  Gordon  and  George  pre- 
vented a  reply  or  still  more  embarrassing  pause. 
Lights  were  brought  in,  and  the  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  the  disappointment  they  had  re- 
ceived. George  was  obliged  to  wait  the  arrival  of 
a  letter  of  some  importance  before  he  could  leave 
the  city,  and  the  mail  would  not  be  due  until  the 
next  evening  at  eight.  "  Can  we  qot  postpone  our 
departure,  my  dear  father  V — said  Adelaide.  "  Im- 
possible, my  love,  as  my  arrangements  now  stand. 
We  have  no  alternative  but  to  look  forward  to  our 
safe  and  speedy  meeting  in  Louisville." 

The  friends  soon  after  separated  for  the  night, 
and  on  the  ensuing  afternoon  visited  the  floating 
palace  wliich  for  a  week  was  to  be  the  home  of 
Mr.  Gordon  and  his  daughter.  Bright  were  the 
wishes,  aflfectionate  the  adieus  that  passed  between 
them ;  and  the  majestic  **  Ambassador"  wended 
her  way  up  the  dark  waters  of  the  "  Father  of 
Rivers." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

"  What  though  no  fnn*ral  pomp,  no  borrowed  tear 

*  Your  hour  of  death  to  gazing  crowds  shall  tell, — 

*  No  weeping  friends  attend  your  sable  bier 

*  Who  sadly  listen  to  the  passing  bell, — 

*  Yet  shall  rpmembrance  from  oblirion's  veil, 

*  Relieve  your  scene  and  sigh  with  grief  sincere  ; 

*  And  soft  compassion,  at  your  tragic  tale, 

*  In  silent  tribute  pay  her  kindred  tear." — Falconer. 

On  the  same  evening  the  expected  letter  arrived ; 
and  finding  that  a  steamboat  was  to  depart  early  on 
the  following  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  em- 
braced the  opportunity  in  order  that  they  might 
sooner  overtake  their  friends.     They  were  already 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  passengers,  and  they 
looked  forward  to  an  agreeable  joamey.     On  Sun- 
day evening,  Mr.  'Stanley,  who,  from  the  lateness 
of  his  application,  was  unable  to  procure  an  entire 
state-room  for  his  family,  was  thus  separated  from 
them  ;  he  bade  his  wife  and  child  good  night,  and 
taking  the  arm  of  a  friend,  strolled  up  and  down 
the  hurricane  deck.     The  moon  shone  brightly  and 
coldly  on  the  misty  waters, — the  black  cloud  of 
smoke,  spotted  with  its  myriads  of  ruby  sparks, 
"  like  a  wounded  snake,  dragged  its  slow  length 
along,"  through  "  the  darkly  blue"  sky,— the  low, 
wooded  banks  on  either  side  cast  their  lengthened 
shadows  in  the  water,  while  here  and  there  a  light, 
beaming  from  a  solitary  cabin  on  the  shore,  only 
threw  the  surrounding  objects  into  deeper  shade. 
No  sound  di»tui\>oA\,\\^  c\w\eVo^  \.Vi^  Kourbut  the 


the  steam.  The  time  wore  on,  and  George,  1: 
ding  his  friend  Mr.  Elliot  good  night,  retiree 
rest.  The  latter  still  continued  his  vralk,  and  < 
inclined  to  sleep,  wandered  down  to  the  lo« 
deck,  to  observe  the  labors  of  the  firenien. 
he  passed  the  pile  of  fuel  placed  near  the  bci 
for  immediate  use,  he  thought  there  was  dange 
its  proximity  to  the  fire,  especially  as  the  sps 
were  falling  rapidly  upon  the  wood.  Calling  to 
of  the  men,  he  attracted  his  attention  to  tbe 
cumstance  ;  but  the  man,  with  an  oath,  bade  '. 
"  mind  his  own  business,*^  and  sulkUy  passed 

Mr.  Elliot  for  a  time  remained  near  the  &] 
but,  supposing  that  those  employed  about  tbe 
gine  must  be  better  judges  than  himself,  he  ho 
at  his  watch,  and  finding  it  was  long  after  twi 
o^clock,  he  too  retired  to  rest.  Scarcely  were 
eyes  fairly  closed,  however,  when  he  was  awa 
by  a  bustle  around  him,  and  the  awful  cry—"' 
vessel  is  on  fire  !^'  Hastily  he  sprang  up;  : 
dressing  himself,  ran  to  the  small  boat  which 
hanging  at  the  stem  ;  he  leaped  in  ;  several  otl 
followed ;  and  one,  in  his  eagerness  to  escape^ 
the  forward  tackle ;  the  yawl  was  capsixed^ 
all  on  board  were  precipitated  into  the  water. 
Elliot  alone  rose  again,  and  floating  down  » 
distance,  was  rescued  by  a  boat''s  crew  who  n 
approaching.  Meanwhile,  the  devastating  eleo 
spread  with  awful  rapidity  through  tbe  steao 
The  heroic  pilot,  still  firm  at  his  post,  eootin 
his  earnest,  but  unavailing  efforts  to  direct 
vessel  to  the  shore,  and  in  the  performance  of 
duty,  died.  For  miles  round  might  be  heard 
agonizing  shrieks  of  the  poor  wretches,  caOio; 
vain  for  help.  The  light  of  the  destructive  elem 
shewed  every  object  with  tbe  vividness  of  < 
Some  clung  convulsively  to  the  burning  side 
the  boat,  while  others  madly  plunged  into  the  stre 
there  meeting  a  more  sudden  and  less  bon 
death.  One  noble  youth,  with  tbe  impulse  of 
nature^s  law,  self-preservation,  had  reached 
hurricane-deck  in  safety,  when  the  thought  of 
dear  and  loving  sister,  left  to  perish ;  rushed  acj 
his  mind.  Eagerly  he  threaded  his  way  bac! 
the  cabin  amidst  the  crowds  and  confusion  thai 
structed  his  path,  and  clasping  his  sister  to 
heart,  both  sunk  into  the  flames  together. 

There,  at  one  end  of  the  vessel,  a  mother, — km 
her  little  son,  while  the  attendant  stood  by,  hok 
another,  an  infant, — called  loudly  for  her  husbi 
while  the  boy,  clasping  his  tiny  anus  around 
tearfully  besought  her  to  take  him  away,  crrio 
*'  the  fire  is  burning  me, — it  is  so  hot — so  be 
Her  husband  heard  the  cry,  and  joined  th 
"  Collect  yourselves,*'  said  be.     **  Save  God, 
only  hope  now,  is  in  presence  €^  mind.**    1 
timid  and  delicate  mother  grasped  her  son  ia 
arms,  whose  weight  at  another  time  would  afai 
have  overpowered  her;  aeisiqg  a  pisak,  her  b 
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she  did  so,  and  catching  her,  as  she  rose,  with  her 
burthen,  he  placed  their  precious  charge  astride 
upon  the  plank  to  which  they  clung,  while  he  i^re- 
pared  to  receive  his  infant  and  her  nurse.  Here 
a  violent  explosion  for  a  moment  involved  all  in 
smoke;  and  as  the  mist  dispersed,  the  horror-stricken 
parents  beheld  the  nurse,  in  all  the  frantic  energy 
of  panic  fear,  grasp  their  infant  and  madly  plunge 
headlong  into  the  fire.  For  a  time  their  efforts 
were  paralysed  by  the  shock,  but  the  incessant  ap- 
peals of  their  unconscious  boy  aroused  them.  For 
two  hoars  they  drifted  down  the  river  ere  they 
could  reach  the  shore.  Nature  bore  up  until  that 
moment,  when,  in  the  transition  to  perfect  safety, 
they  couI(l  but  gasp  forth  their  thanks  to  Provi- 
dence, and  then  sunk  exhausted  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  came  to  their  assistance. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Stanley,  hearing  the  cries  of 
her  domestics,  who  ran  to  and  fro,  helpless  and 
terrified,  as  the  conflagration  first  burst  forth, 
sprung  from  her  bed,  and  holding  her  babe  to  her 
bosom,  rushed  out  of  the  cabin  to  seek  her  hus- 
band, wildly  shrieking  forth  his  name ; — she  heard 
his  voice  in  answer, — she  beheld  him  striding 
through  the  mass  of  fire  to  reach  her ; — the  glaring 
light  revealed  bis  features  convulsed  with  anxiety 
for  his  dear  wife  and  child, — but  as  he  came  to  the 
verge  of  the  blazing  gulf  that  separated  them,  his 
footing  gave  way,  and  before  her  eyes  he  fell  into 
the  devouring  flames.  Scarcely  conscious  of  the 
action,  Bertha  leaped  into  the  water  with  her  babe. 
Providentially  a  plank  was  floating  near, — she 
seized  it  with  one  hand,  and  the  current  carried 
her  on  towards  a  steamer  that  was  approaching  to 
oflfer  succor.  Oh  joy !  They  see  her  with  her  in- 
fant treasure !  They  advance  with  slackened  pace, 
lest  the  conmiotion  of  the  water  should  destroy 
those  they  wish  to  save.  With  eager  care  some 
prepare  to  send  out  the  boat,  while  others  at  the 
same  time  fling  forth  a  rope, — she  sees  it — collects 
her  almost  exhausted  strength,  (and  thanking  Hea- 
ven for  the  aid,)  reaches  forth  her  arm  to  grasp 
it ; — twice  she  makes  the  effort, — but  in  vain. 
With  a  mother^s  love,  strongest  e'en  in  death,  she 
murmurs  forth  a  prayer  and  benediction  on  her 
babe,  while  both  sink  to  rise  no  more  ! 

Another  explosion  now  burst  forth, — some  bar- 
rels of  powder  on  board  the  vessel  had  ignited, — 
and  ere  the  morning^s  dawn,  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  ill-fated  Ben  Shcrrod,  strewed  the 
river  in  all  directions.* 

CHAPTER  VII. 

*  Tho  office  of  a  wife  includes  the  exertion  of  a  friend. 

*  There  are  aituations  \i^herc  it  will  not  be  enough  to  love, 

*  chcriah,  and  obey :  she  must  teach  her  husband  to  be  at 

*  The  events  related  in  this  chapter  are  minutely  true  in 
every  particular.  I  received  the  account  from  one  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  heart-rending  scene.  o.  B. 


'  peace  with  himself,  to  be  reconcile<l  to  the  world,  to  resist 
'  misfortune,  to  conquer  adversity.' — Mackmzie. 

'  Danger  gives  fresh  keenness  to  delight, 

*  When  we  usurp  the  joy  we  fear  to  lose, 

*  And  tremble  whilst  possessing.* — Tt^in. 

'Hope  deferred  roaketh  the  heart  sick;  but  when  the 
'  deMtre  Cometh^  it  is  a  tree  of  life.' 

In  the  Autumn  of  1838,  bright  were  the  prepara- 
tions in  Mr.  Gordon's  happy  family  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Adelaide.  The  discipline  of  her  heart  in 
the  erring  passion  she  had  once  cherished,  had 
been  of  infinite  service  to  her  character.  The  ua- 
conscious  narration  of  Mrs.  Stanley  on  the  last 
evening  they  had  passed  together,  had  shown  her 
the  happiness  she  might  have  poisoned — the  pare 
devotion  of  the  heart  she  might  have  broken; 
while  the  awful  and  sudden  event,  that  afterwards 
occurred,  had  been  a  painful  warning.  Softened 
in  manner, — subdued  in  temper,  she  was  now  pre- 
pared to  be  a  loving  companion,  a  faithful  wife  to 
Mr.  Enfield ;  who  had,  on  her  return,  renewed  hit 
suit,  and  at  length,  been  accepted.  This  was  the 
evening  previous  to  their  marriage, — and  in  their 
family  circle,  all  seemed  joyous.  Encouraged  by 
the  approving  smiles  of  her  he  loved,  Mr.  Enfield 
had  been  giving  life-like  sketches  of  his  advea- 
tures  in  the  Far  West,  whither  he  had  for  a  time 
exiled  himself  afler  Adelaide's  rejection  of  him. 
He  continued :  *'  One  of  the  most  delightful  ac- 
quaintances I  ever  made,  was  in  the  '  infant'  State 
of  Michigan.  A  small  village,  settled  but  a  short 
time  previous,  was  rapidly,  like  a  young  Hercules, 
destroying  opposition  and  striding  into  celebrity. 
The  man,  whom  all  there  regarded  as  the  presiding 
genius,  is  a  native  of  New- York,  and  has  scarcely 
reached  manhood's  prime.  He  is  the  preeminent 
lawyer  and  magistrate  of  their  new  *town.'  He 
resides  on  his  extensive  farm  like  a  patriarch,  save 
that  no  wife  shares  his  solitude.  His  own  hands 
had  cut  down  the  first  tree  on  his  now  well-cleared 
and  cultivated  domain — ^round  which  those  jewels 
of  earth's  crown,  'flowers  of  all  hues,'  blossom 
brightly  to  reward  his  fostering  care.  He  has  or- 
ganized the  habits  of  the  settlers, — he  has  legis- 
lated in  the  new  colony.  Order,  peace,  honesty 
prevail  there :  the  well-regulated  schoolhouse  boasts 
him  for  its  founder — the  traveller  blesses  his  bound- 
less hospitality ; — wealth,  respect,  and  an  approving 
conscience,  mark  his  days  with  brightness.  He 
seems  to  live  but  to  do  good ;  and  amidst  all  the 
wilder  and  sterner  virtues,  the  refinements  of  intel- 
lectual and  educated  life  are  not  forgotten." 

'*  Surely,  Mr.  Enfield,"  exclaimed  Adelaide,  '*  you 
are  painting  a  hero  of  romance." 

*'  No,  truly !  all  I  say  is  simple  fact — and  trust 
me,  in  the  vast  regions  of  our  Western  land,  his 
character  will  find  many  a  parallel.  All  that  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  picture,  is  a  woman's  pre- 
sence. How  such  a  man  can  live  without  loving 
is  to  me  a  mystery ;  and  ncnc," — he  added^  ^Tii^tl^ 
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anxiously  begged  to  hear  it  related,  and  Harry 
coDtinaed :  "  While  he  lived,  nothing  would  have 
induced  me  to  reveal  it,  and  thereby  perhaps  annul 
the  effect  of  the  noble  sacrifice  he  made ;  now 
however  I  cannot  hesitate  to  narrate  it  to  you  in 
confidence.  Some  time  afler  I  had  left  New- York 
and  bent  my  way  to  Michigan,  I  was  introduced  to 
the  elder  Mr.  Stanley,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
survey  of  some  lands  he  had  purchased  there,  but 
I  became  only  slightly  acquainted  with  him.  Busi- 
ness called  me  still  further  into  the  interior,  and  on 
my  return  to  the  inn,  where  he  was  abo  staying,  I 
found  that  he  was  seriously  ill, — that  his  son  had 
been  sent  for  and  was  then  with  him.  Not  wish- 
ing to  intrude,  I  satisfied  myself  by  making  inqui- 
ries concerning  him ;  and  by  an  offer  of  my  servi- 
ces in  any  way  that  might  be  needed,  and  taking  a 
traveller's  meal,  hastened  to  recruit  my  strength 
by  a  night's  rest,  after  my  weary  journey  on  horse- 
back. As  is  oflen  the  case  in  intense  fatigue, 
though  exceedingly  tired,  I  was  unablo  to  sleep, 
and  about  midnight  I  became  aware  of  a  slight 
bustle  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  The  inn  was  a 
large  log  hut ;  it  boasted  of  several  rooms,  however, 
which  were  formed  by  slight  and  rudely  constructed 
partitions  barely  answering  the  purpose  of  a  screen. 
Every  word  could  be  distinctly  heard  through  them, 
and  thus  I  became  the  involuntary  auditor  of  their 
conversation— of  which  the  entire  purport,  and 
many  of  the  actual  expressions,  are  firmly  impressed 
upon  my  memory.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Stanley 
had  been  asleep,  and  on  awaking  called  his  son, 
who  was  at  his  bedside.  '  Now  that  we  are 
alone,  George,'  said  he,  *  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on 
matters  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  this  interview,  more  than  all  the  rest,  that 
I  required  your  presence  before  my  death.  George, 
my  son,  I  have  one  desired-one  prayer  to  you — 
that  you  will  marry  Bertha  Delacroix.' 

'*  'Great  Heaven !  marry  Bertha!  Father,  it  is 
impossible.' 

"  *  George,  beware  ere  you  decide  so  hastily.  I 
do  not  command — I  do  not  threaten — but  I  entreat 
with  my  dying  breath,  as  you  would  see  me  leave 
the  world  in  peace.' 

*'  *  Be  calm,  my  dear  father !  Think  me  not  un- 
filial,  or  ungrateful;  but  this  sudden  proposal  has 
startled  me,  I  confess.  My  feelings  are  already 
engaged — indeed  my  honor  is  already  pledged.  It 
is  true,  I  have  not  directly  offered  myself,  but  I  am 
not  the  less  bound.  With  your  nice  sense  of  jus- 
tice you  need  not  be  told,  my  dear  sir,  that  there 
are  many  points  far  short  of  an  actual  declaration, 
on  which  to  hesitate  or  retract  would  be  unworthy 
the  character  of  a  man  of  integrity  and  rectitude. 
Such  is  now  my  situation, — and  to  marry  another, — 
even  were  I  to  consent  so  to  sacrifice  my  own  af- 
fections, would  entail  unhappiness,  as  well  as  mor- 
tification, and  perhaps  scandal,  upon  the  woman  I 
love.' 


"  *  This  argument  is  just,  my  son,  but  it  mast  not 
avail  here.  I  know  your  strength  of  mind.  The 
bride  I  offer,  is,  as  you  well  know,  lovely,  young, 
intelligent  and  amiable.  She  has  been  sought  afler 
by  numerous  suitors,  but  I  have  led  her  innocent 
heart  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  a  union  with 
you.  She  loves  you  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  first 
affection — she  cannot  fail  to  make  you  happy.  Oh 
George,  consent,  I  beseech  you !' 

"  '  You  call  upon  me  so  earnestly  to  make  this 
sacrifice,  my  dear  father,  that  I  feel  there  must  be 
some  powerful  nndivulged  reason  for  your  vehe- 
mence. I  have  an  unquestionable  right  on  this 
point  to  demand  your  confidence.'" 

"  A  deep  groan  burst  from  his  father's  lips  as  he 
ejaculated :  '  Yes,  yes ;  you  are  right — ^you  are 
right ;  listen  to  me,  and  if  possible,  do  not  despise 
me.  You  know  I  am  reputed  to  be  immensely 
rich — the  wealth  is  not  mine — it  is  Bertha's.  Her 
father  led  me  her  sole  guardian  as  you  know — she 
was  then  a  child.  At  that  time  I  had  for  years 
indulged  a  passion  for  gambling,  which  was  gradu- 
ally destroying  my  fortune.  The  more  unpromising 
my  position  became,  the  more  desperate  I  grew : 
my  infatuation  increased,  and  at  last  I  lost  every 
thing.  The  ruin  of  my  reputation  must  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  discovery  of  the  truth,  and 
to  be  pointed  at  as  the  beggared  gamester  was  an 
idea  that  almost  drove  me  mad.  More  than  once 
I  contemplated  suicide — yes,  groan  as  you  will, 
George,  it  is  too  true.  I  was  deterred  from  that 
crime,  not  (I  blush  to  own  it,)  by  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment hereafter,  but  by  the  certainty  of  the  stigma 
which  would  be  entailed  by  an  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  such  an  act.  At  this  moment  the  evil 
spirit  within  me  recalled  the  thought  of  Bertha's 
fortune — the  documents  were  all  in  my  possession — 
you  were  then  at  college — I  have  not  strength  to 
tell  or  to  describe  details — the  struggle  was  long 
and  violent,  but  at  last  I  yielded.  The  insertion  of 
one  word,  the  transposition  of  others  sufficed — the 
deed  was  accomplished — ^my  reputation  unstained — 
I  was  still  a  rich  man.  I  entered  into  commerce ; — 
men  wondered  at  the  mad  speculations  I  embarked 
in,  which  as  it  happened  brought  me  tenfold  profit. 
They  knew  not  that  I  flew  to  every  species  of  ex- 
citement to  deaden  the  tortures  of  remorse.  One 
only  hope  brought  me  consolation :  that  you  would 
marry  Bertha,  and  thus  unsuspected  by  the  world, 
secure  to  her  the  fortune  of  which  I  had  robbed 
her.' 

" '  Restore  it  all  to  her,  my  father.  Let  your 
last  act  be  one  of  justice  and  restitution.  I  am 
young,  and  thanks  be  to  your  care,  well-educated. 
Providence  has  given  me  health,  ability  and  strength. 
I  will  make  a  name  and  fortune  for  myself.' 

"  *  It  cannot  be.  What  reason  can  I  give  for 
enriching  her  and  impoverishing  you,  that  will  not 
excite  suspicion  or  remark  1  I  could  not  rest  even 
in  the  grave  if  my  secret  were  disAAv^i^-— -^^ 
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only  to  have  my  name  blasted  as  the  forgner — the 
thief— bat  as  the  accursed — the  man  who  wronged 
the  orphan  r^ 

"  With  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  from  emotion, 
George  interrupted  him :  '  My  dear  father,  be  com- 
posed— ^urge  me  no  further — it  is  needless.  I  will 
marry  Bertha  Delacroix,  and  as  far  as  in  me  lies, 
do  all  to  make  her  happy.* 

" '  Bless  you,  my  son !  The  blessing,  the  love,  the 
gratitude  of  your  unworthy  father  be  with  you  for 


ever 


t" 


"  Almost  at  this  moment  I  heard  the  physician 
enter  the  apartment.  The  next  morning  I  procured 
a  more  distant  room,  and  a  few  days  afVer,  Mr. 
Stanley  died.  Within  a  year  I  learned  that  George 
had  fulfilled  his  promise  and  married  Bertha  Dela- 


croix.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

*'  Adelaide,"  said  Clara  before  they  separated 
for  the  night, — *'  I  rejoice  that  we  are  at  last  ena- 
bled, though  tardily,  to  do  justice  to  George  Stan- 
ley ;  and  not  the  least  noble  part  of  his  character 
was  the  silent  forbearanee  with  which  he  bore  the 
odium  of  trifling  with  your  affections,  never  seek- 
ing to  vindicate  himself  or  to  make  his  wife  un- 
happy by  a  suspicion  of  the  facts.  It  seems  to 
me  that  his  life,  as  well  as  ours,  tends  to  prove  a 
consoling  truth :  that  when  we  lay  upon  the  altar 
of  duty  or  religion  the  oflfering  of  our  heart's  dear- 
est affections, — ^the  approval  of  our  conscience  and 
the  happiness  derived  from  the  fulfilment  of  our 
allotted  task,  form  the  sweet  reward  by  which 
Providence  benignly  teaches  that  the  offering  is 
accepted." 

NeW'York,  1839. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

BY  WM.  W.  ANDREWS,  AMERICAN  CONSUL  AT  MALTA. 

PART  I. 

When  the  next  signal  for  a  truce  was  seen  flying 
over  the  Turkish  camp,  the  same  was  answered  by 
a  similar  one  from  the  fortifications  of  the  Order. 
This  being  observed  by  the  Sultan,  he  sent  two 
distinguished  officers,  with  their  suites,  to  the  gates 
of  Rhodes — the  one  being  his  own  drogoman,  and 
the  other  a  near  kinsman  of  Achmet  Pasha.  Two 
knights,  Anthony  Grolee  the  standard-bearer,  and 
Robert  Perrucey  a  Rhodian  judge,  both  men  of 
great  gravity,  and  learned  in  the  Grecian  language, 
were  the  embassadors  of  the  Grand-Master.  On 
the  arrival  of  these  two  Christians  among  the  Mus- 
selmen  soldiers,  they  were,  by  the  command  of 
Solyman,  received  with  marked  distinction,  more 
particularly  Grolee,  who  had  his  quarters  in  the 
same  tent  with  the  Turkish  general ;  and  was  on 


all  occasions,  when  leaving  them,  respectfully  es- 
corted by  an  Albanian  guard,    Perrucey  was  per-  they  had  so  frequently  sworn  to  defend.   Aooif 


(C 
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mitted  to  retom  to  Rhodes,  and  cany  with  him 
from  the  Sultan,  the  following  note: 

'*  If  I  had  no  compassion  of  homan  infinnity, 
''  which  oftentimes  tumbleth  man^s  ambition  to  tlie 

ground,  and  tameth  the  haughty  mind  to  most 

dangerous  and  unnecessary  measures,  tnilj  1 
"  would  not  have  directed  unto  you  these  letters  at 
"  this  time,  but,  as  you  have  well  deserred,  would 
^'  persecute  you  with  death,  and  most  miserable 
*'  servitude — ^the  which,  how  easy  a  thing  it  is  for 
'*  roe  to  do,  you  yourselves  well  know.  But  hiving 
*'  now  sufficiently  tried  my  force,  if  yoa  be  viae, 
"  make  proof  of  my  clemency.  Tou  have  aheadj 
''satisfied  your  fury,  your  own  mad  homor:  and 
^'  now  advise  yourselves,  lay  your  hands  nponyoor 
'*  hearts,  and  withoot  delay  yield  yoaxselTes  u  I 
"  command — ^yonr  lives  I  give;  I  give  yoa  wealth: 
"  and  more  than  that,  your  choice  to  taxrj  wbeie 
''you  are,  or  to  depart.  Refuse  not  the  grace 
"  frankly  offered,  which  was  of  you  to  hare  been 
"  most  heartily  desired.  It  shall  not  always  be 
"  lawful,  as  at  present,  to  make  choice  of  both. 
"  From  our  camp.** 

On  the  receipt  of  this  document,  all  classes  of 
people  in  Rhodes  gathered  around  the  palace  of  the 
Grand-Master,  to  know  ite  contents— the  mass  of 
the  citizens  had  resolved  on  peace;  they  locked 
upon  the  Sultan  as  their  conqueror,  and  were  anx- 
ious to  know  what  were  his  terms  for  a  lasting 
truce.  When  to  the  crowd  the  Ottoman  sommoos 
was  made  known,  the  demands  of  Solyman  were 
far  more  easy  than  they  had  ever  expected;  and 
there  was  among  the  people  a  general  mormur  to 
have  the  Knighte  surrender,  while  they  had  so  &• 
vorable  an  opportunity  presented  to  save  the  lives 
of  all,  whom  thus  far  during  the  siege  their  ova 
good  fortune  had  spared.  Whether  to  accept  or 
reject  the  proposition  of  the  Sultan,  was  a  sabject 
of  two  days  discussion  by  the  Knights  and  the 
principal  inhabitante  of  Rhodes,  before  their  assem- 
bled army.  As  all  had  permission  granted  them 
to  speak,  the  opinions  expressed  were  as  Taiioas 
and  as  contradictory  as  possible ;  many  had  lost 
their  friends,  and  valued  not  their  liva,  whea 
spared  on  such  terms  as  those  now  presented  to 
them — ^some,  in  their  religious  phreosy,  thoogbi, 
that  in  their  holy  war,  their  Saviour  was  iheir 
leader,  and  should  they  yield,  their  souls  would  be 
lost ;  to  such,  the  sound  of  peace  was  worse  thai 
a  decree  of  death ;  they  revelled  only  in  the  blood 
of  the  Infidels,  and  were  wiUing  to  risk  their  iires 
and  all  they  possessed  on  earth,  to  be  paitakeis  of 
such  a  deadly  feast— to  such,  the  groans  of  their 
wounded  enemies  were  as  sweet  music;  and  to 
gaze  on  piles  of  dead  Mahommedaas,  were  as 
pleasing  sighto  as  they  could  desire  to  see. 

L'Isle  Adam  was  for  conUnuing  the  war,  and  for 
burying  their  honors,  and  their  oaths,  only  wiib 
their  bodies,  under  the  ruins  of  those  towcis  which 
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the  Knights  who  were  of  the  same  opinion,  was  a 
brave  and  choleric  Frenchman,  by  name  Ferno- 
Dius,  who,  during  the  siege,  was  reported  to  have 
killed  at  least  five  hundred  men  with  his  own 
hands.  This  monk  was  satisfied  that  the  fears  of 
the  Rhodian  women  would  overcome  the  wishes  of 
their  husbands,  and  that  the  terms  of  capitulation 
would,  on  this  account  alone,  of  necessity,  be  ac- 
ceded to.  To  prevent  this  result,  even  while  the 
subject  was  still 'being  discussed,  and  while  the 
hostages  were  in  either  army  still  detained,  he  re- 
turned to  the  fortifications  which  ho  commanded, 
and  discharged  his  loaded  guns  among  numbers  of 
unarmed  Turks — who,  unsuspectingly  while  trust- 
ing to  the  truce,  had  approached  too  near  their 
enemies'  lines  and  thus  lost  their  lives.  The  Janiza- 
ries, enraged  at  this  treacherous  act,  gathered  them- 
selves together  without  their  officers,  and  made 
another  attack  on  Rhodes, — though  they  failed,  yet 
many  on  both  sides  fell,  and  it  was  evident  to  all 
that  the  city  must  soon  be  conquered.  Some 
Christians  having  been  taken  prisoners,  were,  with 
the  loss  of  their  hands,  ears  and  noses,  permitted 
to  return,  and  carry  with  them  to  the  Grand-Master 
a  letter,  in  which  he  was  threatened  with  like  treat- 
ment for  breaking  the  truce  without  the  consent 
of  the  Sultan.  This  inexcusable  act  of  Femonius, 
was  doubtless  more  a  thoughtless  than  a  treacher- 
ous one ;  for  whatever  may  have  been  his  enmity 
to  the  Turks,  however  much  he  may  have  been 
opposed  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  yet  he  could 
not  have  certainly  wished  to  have  murdered  three 
of  his  distinguished  brother-warriors,  who  were 
held  as  hostages  in  the  power  of  Solyman,  and 
who  might,  with  much  justice  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  have  suffered  death  to  appease  the  manes 
of  the  faithful  who  had  so  treacherously  fallen. 
Robertus  Perusinus,  Raymundus  Marchat,and  Ray- 
mundus  Lupus,  were  indebted  to  the  Sultan's  cle- 
mency for  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  Had 
such  an  incident  in  that  age  occurred  in  the  Chris- 
tian warfare,  the  hostages  would  probably  have 
been  doomed  to  suffer.  The  Rhodians  were  anx- 
ious for  peace,  while  they  saw  it  could  be  obtained 
on  favorable  terms;  and  to  procure  it,  they  ap- 
pointed two  of  their  Burgesses,  Nicholus  Vergotus, 
and  George  Sandriticus,  to  visit  Solyman,  and  in- 
form him  on  what  conditions  they  were  willing*  to 
surrender  their  island  to  his  victorious  arms.  Their 
principal  propositions  were,  that  the  churches  of 
the  Christians  should  not  be  polluted ;  that  the  in- 
habitants should  not  be  compelled  to  change  their 
religion ;  that  those  whQ  wished  it,  might  live  in 
Rhodes  for  a  term  of  five  years  without  paying  tri- 
bute ;  and  to  all  who  desired  to  leave,  permission 
should  be  given,  when  they  departed,  to  carry  with 
them  their  treasure,  and  all  their  household  gods. 
These,  with  some  other  requests  of  the  islanders 
of  a  trifling  nature,  were  granted — and  Rhodes,  a 
Christian  city,  over  which  the  flag  of  the  Order  bad 


waved  in  triumph  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  years,  was,  on  Christmas  day,  1523,  and 
after  a  six  months  siege,  entered  by  the  Emperor 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  became  a  possession 
of  the  Ottoman  crown.  Had  Pope  Adrian  VI  ren- 
dered the  same  assistance  to  L'Isle  Adam,  which 
he  did  to  the  Spanish  Emperor,  who  was  at  war 
with  the  King  of  France,  the  Knights  would  have 
never  been  conquered ; — they,  with  their  indomita- 
ble spirits,  only  owed  their  defeat  to  the  negligence 
of  the  Christian  world. 

The  Janizaries,  who  composed  the  garrison  of 
Rhodes,  at  first  committed  some  excesses ;  but  these 
were  soon  stopped  by  an  order  from  the  Sultan, 
who  said  to  the  commander,  that  if  he  permitted 
them  his  head  should  pay  the  forfeit.  The  Aga 
obeyed  his  instructions;  and  from  that  day  until  the 
Knights  embarked,  their  relics  were  preserved,  and 
their  feelings  respected. 

With  all  his  reverses,  L'Isle  Adam  could  not 
complain  of  the  treatment  of  Solyman  to  him  and 
his  Order;  as,  from  the  moment  of  their  surrender, 
their  lives  were  safe,  and  most  of  their  requests,  of 
whatever  nature,  were  granted.  The  Turkish  Em- 
peror proved  himself,  as  an  enemy,  brave  and  gene- 
rous ;  as  a  conqueror,  mild  and  merciful.  This  con- 
duct was  the  more  remarkable,  as  to  get  possession 
of  Rhodes  he  had  expended  a  vast  treasure,  and 
lost  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  in  his  empire,  besides  twenty  thousand 
slaves.  During  the  two  centuries  the  Hospital- 
lers of  St.  John  retained  Rhodes,  their  history 
shows  that  they  did  not  temper  their  conquests  by 
any  acts  of  mercy — they  destroyed  towns,  burnt 
the  Mahommedan  mosques,  and  carried  women 
and  children  into  a  slavery  which  only  terminated 
with  life.  Had  the  same  measures  been  meted 
to  them,  which  they  had,  in  their  days  of  conquest, 
meted  to  their  enemies,  L'Isle  Adam  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  friends  around  him — the  Or- 
der of  St.  John  would  only  have  been  held  in 
memory,  as  one  among  the  many  institutions  which 
had  once  existed  to  distress  and  annoy  the  Turks, 
whose  only  sin  was  their  ignorance,  whose  only 
error  was  to  believe  in  the  impositions  which  had 
been  practised  on  their  fathers. 

It  would  appear  from  the  various  histories  to 
which  we  have  had  reference,  that  mercy  was 
generally  shown  by  the  barbarians  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  conquered  provinces — while  rapine, 
murder,  and  plunder,  were  but  too  conspicuous  on 
all  occasions  in  the  conduct  of  the  Christians  to- 
wards those  whom  they  subdued  in  war.  Rome, 
when  she  was  overrun  by  the  Huns,  Vandals,  and 
Goths,  suffered  but  little  by  their  exactions;  yet 
when  she  was  victorious,  what  was  her  treatment 
to  the  suffering  citizens  of  Syracuse,  Corinth,  and 
Carthage  t  The  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  tended  only  to  make  them  to  their  enemies 
more  unjust  in  their  actions,  and  more  refined  ia 
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hj  hi,  both  in  feature  and  form,  was  she  who  came 
to  the  Viscount  Cicala.  This  nobleman,  unable  to 
teeist  her  charms,  converted  her  to  Christianity, 
and  took  her  to  wife.  As  the  fruits  of  this  mar- 
riage, she  bore  him  a  son,  whom  his  father  called 
Scipio,  and  baptized  in  the  Catholic  faith.  This 
boj,  when  he  came  to  man^s  estate,  went  to  Con- 
ataatinople,  turned  a  Mahommedan,  and  by  his  ad- 
dress and  valor  rose  to  the  command  of  the  Turk- 
ish army;  and  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
deadly,  revengeful,  and  active  enemies  whom  the 
Christians  in  his  day  were  obliged  to  contend  with. 
When  in  battle,  he  only  thought  of  the  pillage  of 
Modon,  and  of  the  captivity  of  his  mother ;  and  by 
his  deeds,  he  revenged  them  both. 

L^Isle  Adam  erected  at  Malta,  not  only  a  mo- 
nastery, a  hospital  and  church,  but  also  built  some 
extensive  fortifications,  which  he  guarded  with 
some  four  thousand  Rbodian  soldiers ;  who,  loving 
him  more  than  they  did  their  native  isle,  attached 
themselves  to  his  ill  fortune,  and  to  their  oaths, 
were  ever  foand  faithful.  When  living  they  eon- 
lentedly  served  the  Order,  and  when  dead  they 
were  honorably  entombed  in  the  sterile  rock  of 
their  adoption.  The  Grand-Master,  as  he  advan- 
ced in  life,  sought  to  die  in  peace ;  but  when  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  years,  and  suffering  from 
wounds  which  he  had  long  before  received  while 
defending  the  towers  of  Rhodes,  he  was  doomed  to 
witness  a  civil  war  in  his  Order — waged  with  a 
deadly  hostility,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  far  better  become  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet, than  the  soldiers  of  a  Christian  Cross. 
When  the  rebellion  was  quelled,  twelve  Knights 
were  deprived  of  their  habit,  and  exiled ;  while 
many  others  were  enseamed  alive  in  sacks  and 
tossed  into  the  Mediterranean,  only  two  or  three 
miles  distant  from  their  habitations.  This  heathen 
deed  but  too  strongly  reminds  us  of  Ottoman  his- 
tory, and  of  the  punishments  now  inflicted  on  the 
inmates  of  the  Seraglio  from  the  banks  of  the  Bos- 
phorous.  If  the  Knights  for  their  crimes  were  con- 
demned by  one  another  to  suffer  such  punishmepts, 
what  kindness,  may  we  ask,  could  their  Turkish 
prisoners  have  ever  received  from  them,  and  what 
sufferings  must  they  not  have  endured  t 

The  long  reign  of  L^Isle  Adam  had  not  termi- 
nated, when  Henry  YIII  of  England  first  made 
known  tlie  scruples  which  he  entertained  of  the 
lawfulness  of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Ar- 
ragon.  The  King  being  sustained  in  his  opinion 
by  the  decision  of  all  his  bishops,  Fisher  of  Ro- 
chester only  excepted,  sent  his  secretary  to  Rome 
to  ask  of  the  Pope  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  This 
request  Clement  at  first  appeared  disposed  to 
grant ;  but  being  threatened  by  Charles  V  of  Spain^ 
who  was  the  nephew  of  Catharine,  and  who  had  a 
large  army  in  Italy,  he  was  led  by  fear  to  refuse 
the  application.  The  separation  was  anxiously  de- 
aired  by  Henry  to  enable  him  to  marry  Anne  Bo- 


leyn,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  great  accomplishmenfeB 
at  his  court,  and  connected  with  the  first  fiunilias 
in  his  kingdom  by  the  closest  ties  of  eonsang:uinity. 
Ailer  various  endeavors  had  been  made  by  the 
Pope  to  reconcile  the  King  with  his  Queen,  aad 
when  all  his  attempts  had  proved  fruitless,  he  sum- 
moned Henry  and  Catharine  to  appear  at  Rome, . 
where  both  might  be  heard  in  person ;  and  where 
he  trusted  by  his  intercession  their  difficulties  mi|^ 
be  satisfactorily  arranged.  To  this  summons  no 
other  attention  was  paid  by  the  King,  than  to  send 
Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  the  father  of  the  lady  whom 
he  desired  to  marry,  and  whom  he  had  created 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  to  express  his  surprise  to  Cle- 
ment at  his  citation,  which  he  regarded  as  a  high 
insult,  and  a  violation  of  his  royal  prerogative. 
This  nobleman,  on  his  appearance  before  the  Pope, 
refused  to  kiss  the  foot  of  his  holiness,  which  had 
been  extended  towards  him  for  that  purpose.  This 
indignity,  which  was  the  first  of  a  like  nature  he 
had  ever  received  from  an  English  embassador,  but 
too  plainly  evinced  the  feelings  of  Henry  VIII,  and 
what  hostility  he  might  expect  from  him,  should  he 
not  conform  to  his  wishes. 

The  Roman  Pontifif  could  have  hardly  been 
more  unfortunately  situated.  By  granting  a  di- 
vorce, he  made  the  Emperor  of  Spain  his  mortal 
enemy,  and  by  refusing  it,  he  fonnd  as  deadly  a 
foe  in  the  British  King.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  Jesus  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  Henry  sent  agents  to  all  the 
nniversities  of  Europe,  to  know  whether  his  mar- 
riage with  the  widow  of  his  brother  was  valid — 
stating  that  no  case  of  a  similar  nature  had  ever 
been  known  in  Christian  history ;  that  his  Qneen« 
though  she  had  brought  him  many  children,  had 
lost  them  all,  save  a  daughter,  in  their  early  youth; 
and  he  feared  that  the  threat  contained  in  the  Mo- 
saical  law,  which  said  that  those  who  married  in 
this  relationship  would,  for  their  sin,  be  childless, 
might  be  visited  on  him,  and  he  be  left  without  bodily 
heirs  to  succeed  him  on  his  throne.  The  answers 
which  he  received  from  the  universities  of  Italy 
and  France,  were  favorable  to  his  wishes ;  while 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  feared  the 
advance  of  Lutheranism,  and  the  overthrow  of  their 
religion,  were  at  first  undecided.  Not  long  after, 
on  a  second  application,  the  government  of  thess 
colleges  coincided  with  all  the  others ;  and  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  York  and  Canterbury  openly  declared, 
that  the  King's  marriage  was  invalid,  it  having 
been  consummated  in  a  manner  which  was  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God.  These  various  decisions, 
and  the  general  support  of  his  subjects,  induced 
Henry  VIII  rather  to  demand  from  the  Pope  a  di- 
vorce, than  to  continue  to  ask  it  as  a  favor;  and 
from  this  period  he  resolved  to  put  aside  Catha- 
rine, and  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  even  if  the  Pontiff 
should  thunder  his  edicts  against  him. 

By  the  British  Padismsnt,  whisb^  smMBhUA.  Ssk 
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1531,  ihe  King  got  his  acU  passed  but  with  HtUe 


he  considered y  upon  the  Dutchy  of  Femra, 


the  soTereigDty  of  Reggio  and  Modena;  and  Cha 
V,  to  whom  he  appealed  to  act  as  his  ompiie,  m 


or  no  opposition ;  and  among  other  laws,  one  was 
made,  declaring  that  the  British  Sovereign  was  the 
protector  and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  and  ■  to  his  surprise,  decided  against  him  t  Clement  in 
clergy  of  England.  This  was  a  Tital  blow  at  the ;  withal  much  enraged,  and  fearing  a  ruptare  i 
authority  of  the  Pope ;  and  paved  the  way  for  a  i  the  Emperor,  acted  more  prudently,  and  only 
general  reformation,  and  for  all  the  unchristian  i  clared,  that  as  the  court  of  Cranmer  w^as  unlav 
deeds  which  followed  it.  In  1532,  the  King  told  his  decision  was  null;  and  oflfered  to  Henry  Y 
the  commons,  who  rejected  a  bill  which  he  had  until  the  first  of  NoTember,  to  lay  aside  his  Qm 
himself  drawn  up,  that  *^  if  they  would  not  take  a  and  thereby  avoid  excommunication.  About 
reasonable  thing  when  it  was  ofiered,  be  would !  period,  Francis  of  France  proposed  a  mini 


search  out  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  then 
would  not  offer  them  so  much  again.^^  The  lords, 
whom  the  bill  was  to  favor,  coincided  most  strongly 
in  its  views  with  the  Sovereign;  while  the  com- 
mons, to  the  day  of  their  prorogation,  still  refused 
to  grant  it.  The  King  fulfilled  his  word,  and  the 
lower  house  was  compelled  to  submit — acknow- 
ledging that  no  man  could  bequeath  his  landed  pro- 
perty to  the  prejudice  of  his  lawful  heirs. 

When  the  Parliament  was  again  assembled,  a  re- 
solution was  ofiered,  which  we  shall  give,  as  also  the 
name  of  the  commoner  who  rose  to  propose  it.  His 
independence  entitles  him  to  be  remembered,  as  the 
mover  exposed  himself  to  be  executed  for  treason, 
rather  than  to  go  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  A  gentleman  named  Temse,  made  a 
motion  that  the  members  of  the  house  should  ad- 
dress the  King,  stating  that  it  was  their  wish  that 
he  should  become  reconciled  to  his  Queen,  and 
drop  his  prosecution  for  a  divorce.  Henry  on 
learning  this  fact,  immediately  sent  for  Sir  Thomas 
Audley  the  speaker,  who  was  in  his  interest,  and 
whom  he  very  soon  after  appointed  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  presented  with  the  priory  of  Christ  church, 
near  Aldgate  ;  and  having  explained  to  him  the 
reason  why  he  must  obtain  his  divorce,  the  subject 
was  by  that  house  never  again  called  up. 

On  the  14th  November,  1533,  the  King  was 
privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn  by  Rowland 
Lee,  afterwards  known  as  the  bishop  of  Coventry. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  the  uncle  of  the 
bride,  with  her  father,  mother,  brother  and  Dr. 
Cranmer,  were  the  only  persons  present  at  the 
ceremony.  When  the  new-made  Queen  proved 
pregnant,  the  King  made  known  his  marriage; 
which  by  his  subjects  was  deemed  a  happy  event. 
Some  four  months  before  she  was  confined,  a  court 
was  instituted  to  try  the  validity  of  the  King's 
marriage  with  Catharine;  and  Cranmer,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  appointed  to  preside  at 
its  sittings.  The  decision  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected ;  and  Anne  was  publicly  crowned. 
From  this  union,  Elizabeth  was  bom;  who  after- 
wards had  so  long,  and  for  England,  so  glorious  a 
reign. 

When  the  Pope  heard  of  these  transactions  in 
England,  he  was  advised  by  his  cardinals  imme- 
diately to  dart  his  spiritual  powers  against  the 


contract  for  his  second  son,  tlie  Duke  of  Orie 
with  the  niece  of  the  Pope,  Catharine  of  Med 
So  desirous  was  Clement  for  this  alliance  to  i 
place,  that  he  journeyed  to  Marseilles  to  meet 
French  King,  who,  at  this  conference,  promise 
arrange  the  dispute  existing  between  the  P 
See,  and  Henry;  he  very  nearly  succeeded 
efiecting  this  praiseworthy  object.  Francis 
aware  that  the  English  King  was  still  preposse 
in  favor  of  the  Catholic  religion;  and  the  I 
was  anxious  to  retain  his  sway  over  Englaik 
country  which  yielded  him  such  large  rereo 
and  which,  before  tbia  recent  rupture,  Lad  aln 
paid  to  his  authority  such  implicit  obedience. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1534,  and  wholly  of 
to  the  unceasing  exertions  of  the  King  of  Fra 
the  Catholic  had  reason  to  liope  that  the  Rot 
Pontiff  and  Henry  would  yet  be  friends ;  bot 
consummation  of  great  events  oftentimes  iails  f 
the  most  trifling  incident.  The  writing  of  a  L 
crous  farce,  in  which  the  Pope  was  ridiculed, 
the  performance  of  which  the  King  sanctM 
with  his  presence,  eflfectually  prevented  a  rei 
ciliation ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  in  all  pr< 
bility,  the  English  are  a  protestant  nation.  & 
two  days  after  the  Pope  with  his  cardinals 
excommunicated  the  King,  and  declared  that 
marriage  with  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  bind 
a  messenger  arrived  mt  Rome,  who  brought  \ 
him  letters  from  Henry  addressed  to  his  holifl 
in  which  the  King  made  professions  of  his  fry 
ship,  and  mentioned  the  happiness  which  he  e: 
rienced  in  the  belief  that  their  difficulties  wool 
so  speedily  and  so  happily  arranged.  Whethc 
these  declarations  he  was  Mneere,  would  seei 
be  very  doubtful ;  for,  during  the  interval  w 
expired  between  the  date  of  his  letters  and 
time  when  the  sentence  of  Clement  was  know 
London,  many  laws  bad  been  enacted  in  Pa 
ment,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  Henry 
his  commoners  were  preparing  for  a  rupture  ^ 
the  Holy  See.  So  completely  had  the  Enj 
representatives  become  estranged  from  the  F 
that  when  it  was  voted  daring  Ihe  session  of  h 
that  the  Roman  bishop,  by  the  law  of  God,  bai 
more  jurisdiction  in  England  than  aay  other  bisk 
and  that  the  authority,  which  he  and  his  predei 
sors  had  exercised,  was  whoUy  owing  to  the  soi 


A{K](state  Henry  *,  but  CXemfittX  \iiii  aomib  «^lja&9^  ^^  veib^  ^^  flu^Ush  Princesy  aad  to  the  power  wl 
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he  and  they  had  ufljustly  i»iirped~--only  four 
were  found  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  oppose 
the  motion ;  while  with  the  Peers  it  passed  unani- 
mously. This  Parliament  also  acknowledged  the 
innate  power  of  their  Sovereign,  '*  to  visit,  and  re- 
press, redress,  reform,  order,  correct,  restrain,  or 
amend  all  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  offences,  con- 
tempts, and  enormities,  which  fell  under  any  spi- 
ritual authority  or  jurisdiction." 

By  the  various  enactments  of  this  year,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  completely  over- 
thrown, and  the  British  King  was  confirmed  as  the 
only  true  and  lawful  head  of  the  English  church. 

A  few  months  afler  Clement  had  excommuni- 
cated Henry,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died.  This 
was  a  most  melancholy  occurrence  for  the  Order  of 
Si.  John,  as  the  Pope  had  always  proved  himself 
an  unwavering  friend  to  its  interest ;  and  indeed  it 
owed  its  existence  solely  to  his  exertions.  To  the 
vacant  throne,  Cardinal  Famese  succeeded,  known 
as  Paul  HI ;  a  bishop  who  had  always  advocated 
io  the  councils  at  Rome,  the  propriety  of  granting 
to  the  English  monarch  the  divorce  which  he  re- 
quested. Some  two  years  after  his  ascension, 
when  the  two  Queens  were  both  dead — Catharine 
having  deceased  at  Kimbolton,  on  the  sixth  of 
January  1536,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age — and 
on  the  nineteenth  of  May  following,  her  rival  Anne 
Boleyn,  having  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man of  Calais,  at  Tower  Hill — and  as  there  was  no 
personal  hostility  between  Henry  and  the  Pope — 
advances  were  made  by  the  Pontiff*,  which  he 
hoped  might  tend  to  a  reconciliation  between  them. 
But  as  Henry  would  not  listen  to  any  terms,  these 
praiseworthy  attempts  of  Paul  for  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement, signally  failed;  and  the  Pope,  in  self- 
defence,  was  at  last  compelled  to  act  in  a  hostile 
maaaer  towards  a  Sovereign,  who  openly  con- 
temned his  power,  and  despised  his  friendship. 
During  the  Summer  of  1536,  two  acts  were  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  which  were  particularly 
obnoxious  to  Paul  and  his  convocation.  The  one 
contained  some  reflections  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
(whom  some  called  the  Pope,)  *'  who  had  long 
darkened  God^s  word,  that  it  might  serve  his  tem- 
poral pomp,  glory,  avarice,  ambition  and  tyranny, 
both  upon  the  souls,  bodies,  and  goods  of  all  Chris- 
tians ;  who  had  excluded  Christ  from  ruling  man's 
soul,  and  Priuces  from  their  dominions;  and  who 
had  exacted,  in  England,  great  suras  by  dreams, 
and  vanities,  and  other  superstitious  ways.  Upon 
these  reasons,  his  usurpations  were,  by  law,  put 
down  in  this  nation."  By  the  other  act,  all  the 
bulls  and  breves  of  the  Pope,  and  every  thing 
which  might  result  from  the  same,  were  declared 
null  and  void;  though  all  marriages,  which  had 
been  consummated  by  them,  and  which  were  in 
all  other  respects  lawful,  were  held  to  be  binding ; 
as -were  also  all  the  oonsecratiomr  of  bishops  by 
such  authority,  confirmed. 


LINES. 

Suggested  by  oh  Extract /irom  the,  Sailor*9  Magazine. 

What  landscape  is  so  beautiful,  so  noble  as  the  sea? 
The  spirit  of  its  loveliness,  floats  on  the  waters  free. 
What  rocks  and  cliffs  so  glorious,  as  those  on  0cean*8  shore; 
Where  grove  and  field  in  magic  tints,  are  mirrored  on  its 
floor? 

It  hath  a  light  too  of  its  own,  a  soft  and  sparkling  light. 
Which  plays  and  dances  on  the  wave,  throughout  the  atany 

night ; 
It  hath  the  sounds  of  melody,  the  hues  of  joyous  day ; 
It  cheerfully  reflects  the  bright  and  beaming  solar  ray. 

The  rainbow  loves  to  lave  in  it,  its  many -colored  feet ; 
The  clouds  lend  it  their  gorgeous  dyes  for  angel-garments 

meet; 
The  moon  and  glittering  host  of  Hearen,  reflected  in  its 

glass, 
Gazo  sweetly  on  their  beauty  down,  as  o*er  its  depths  they 

pass. 

The  golden  hues  of  summer-eve  enrich  it  with  their  light; 
The  mom  beholds  her  ciimaon  huce  in  radiant  Uoshes  bright ; 
The  early  sun  delights  to  lend  the  splendor  of  his  brow— 
A  mirror  of  all  loveliness,  Old  Ocean  vast,  art  thou  I 

The  tall  ship  proudly  rides  the  wave,  and  flings  her  banner 

bee 
To  every  breeze  that  sportively  sweeps  o^er  the  crystal  sea ; 
And  storm  and  tempest  gloomy,  roll  their  thunders  o*er  th* 

face 
Of  yeasty  waves,  so  lately  rich  in  every  placid  grace. 

There's  mystery  in  the  dark,  deep  sea— -a  myst'ry,  who  can 

te«?— 
Within  its  inmost  caves  and  fields,  what  unknown  beings 

dwell? 
What  monstrous,  unimagined  shapes,  rove  in  that  **  vast 

profound  ?" 
What  heaps  of  gold,  and  stores  of  gems,  lie  scattered  all 

around  7 

What  spoils  from  every  distant  land— what  noble  works  of 
art? 

And,  ok !  more  precious  far  than  these,  how  many  a  gene- 
rous heart 

And  lovely  form  have  been  engulphed  by  thy  devouring  wave, 

And  sunk  beneath  thy  conquering  power,  to  find  an  ocean* 
grave? 

The  pilgrim-winds,  a  requiem  sad,  in  solitude  may  sigh ; 
The  clouds  may  grieve  in  darkness  as  they  flit  across  tbs 

sky; 
And  fond  affection,  tenderly,  the  mournful  tear  may  weep 
O'er  the  fearful  pillow,  where  the  loved  and  lost  ones  sleep. 

The  angry  surges  roar  above  the  warrior's  laurelled  crest. 
O'er  manhood's  strength,  and  beauty's  bloom,  and  child- 
hood's sinless  breast ; 
A  vast,  unbounded  winding  sheet,  a  sepulchre,  thou  art. 
Of  blighted  hopes,  and  sever'd  ties,  in  many  a  stricken  heart. 

Yet  art  thou  faithful  to  thy  trust,  thou  unrevealing  sea ! 
The  secrets  of  thy  prison-house,  securely  rest  with  thes ; 
And,  in  thine  all  victorious  arm,  as  in  a  giant's  grasp. 
Thou  hold'st  the  fragile  toys  of  earth  with  still  unyielding 
clasp. 

The  miser's  cherished  hoards  of  wealth,  unheeded,  strew 

thy  bed. 
O'er  which  the  wreathing  coral  groves  their  trelUsed  branches 

spread; 
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science,  and    a  light  heart;  the    rest    leave   to 
God." 

I  took  my  father  at  his  word,  and  designed  to 
chance,  the  decision  between  my  vague  inclinations 
and  the  wishes  of  my  parents.  The  lots  were 
prepared  ;  my  grandfather  dressed  in  his  venerable 
attire  and  ancient  peruke,  held  the  urn ;  I  drew — 
all  eyes  fixed  upon  me — ^I  drew  the  merchant.  My 
father  embraced  me  with  tears  of  joy,  and  mother 
and  grandpsHpa  wished  me  all  happiness,  without  the 
alighest  trace  of  disappointment  in  their  faces. 
To  me  all  was  right.  Content  with  my  lot,  I 
thought  no  more  on  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  a  mar- 
shales  slaflT;  I  fell  to  casting  accounts,  perching,  and 
measuring,  and  occasionally  made  short  journeys 
on  my  father^s  business.  Thus  occupied,  I  scarce 
marked  the  approach  of  the  time  when  I  was  to  be 
received  as  my  father^s  partner.  But  wiUi  it  came 
the  revolution,  and  the  fortune  of  our  house  fell 
before  it.  Grandfather  mourned  over  the  past; 
mother  railed  upon  the  present;  and  father  saw 
yet  darker  days  in  the  future.  But  he  took  his 
measures  with  prudence  and  firmness,  closed  his 
business  and  devoted  his  house  to  domestic  peace 
and  content.  These  household  gods  still  dwelt 
where  few  others  entered,  and  though  the  storm 
raged  without,  within  reigned  four  happy  hearts — 
happy  though  forgotten  by  all  the  world  beside. 
I  was  as  happy  as  any  other  member  of  our  little 
family,  and  simply  because  I  was  not  erUirely  for- 
gotten. I  need  only  name  Therese,  the  daughter 
of  our  next  neighbor  Milon ;  and  all  Montauban,  as 
well  as  the  reader,  knows  the  rest.  Difilcult  as  I 
found  it  to  get  sight  of  the  secluded  maiden,  once 
aeen,  her  image  never  left  my  heart :  such  was  my 
experience;  and  it  might  have  been  dearly  pur- 
chased had  not  Therese  found  mine  equally  tena- 
cious. So  far  all  was  right ;  we  loved  and  were 
innocent.  The  secret  of  first  love  is  irresistibly 
delightful,  and  ours  was  so  well  kept  that  only  my 
relations,  Therese's  father  and  some  few  friends 
were  aware  of  it.  All  gave  their  warm  approval. 
My  friends  regarded  Therese^s  beauty  and  virtue ; 
hers,  my  expected  inheritance.  The  revolution 
destroyed  the  expectations  on  both  sides.  Milon 
was  sent  delegate  to  Paris ;  there  became  a  great 
orator  and  patriot,  and  began  to  dream  of  ministe- 
rial, if  not  of  princely  honors.  He  forbade  The- 
rese any  further  intercourse  with  me,  and  my  family 
zealously  seconded  his  wishes.  The  villagers 
called  us  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  These  restraints 
only  increased  our  passion,  and  the  delights  of  oor 
stolen  meetings ;  for  we  were  fully  convinced  of 
oar  mutual  faith,  and  knew  that  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  we  should  succeed  at  last.  The  confi- 
dence that  filled  my  bosom  preserved  roe  from  des- 
pair, when  Therese,  at  the  command  of  her  lather, 
left  Montauban  for  Paris.  "  Au  revoir,  dearest,*' 
said  I,  as  she  stepped  into  the  carriage ;  she  smiled 
through  her  tears,  and  thua  we  parted.    Bat  angels 


comforted  our  hearts, — angels  of  Hope  and  Trust. 
How  could  we  despond ! 

One  morning,  not  long  after  the  departure  of 
Therese,  we  found  an  angel  too,  sitting  on  grand- 
father's bed — friendly,  but  grave — and  father  said 
to  mother  and  me,  who  stood  sobbing  at  his  side : 
"  Behold  the  happy  man !  Enviable  is  his  lot,  who 

*  has  made  such  a  peaceful  escape  from  a  stormy 
'  world  ;  who  has  dropped  the  veil  of  humanity  like 

*  a  useless  garment,  and  departed  without  burden- 
'  ing  our  hearts  with  the  sorrows  of  a  farewell." 
My  mother  resisted  this  philosophy  at  first,  but  her 
livelier  son  soon  caught  its  tenor.  He  hung  wreaths 
of  evergreen  over  the  chair  of  the  departed  senes- 
chal, and  sought  garlands  of  fresh  roses  for  him- 
self. But  where  were  roses  to  be  found  whea 
France  lay  a  helpless  victim,  bound  in  thorns  1  In 
one's  own  breast ;  and  in  mine — I  dare  say  it- 
were  all  the  jerms  of  happiness,  had  they  not  been 
nipt  by  the  events  of  the  times. 

My  father  had  long  suflfered  under  the  ceaseless 
malice  of  an  oflScial,  whose  envy  was  roused  by 
Hubert's  selling  a  few  hundred  weight  more  than 
he.  Justice — for  so  it  was  called — was  then  to  be 
found  only  in  Paris,  and  it  was  determined  that  I 
should  carry  my  father's  complaints  thither.  I  wae 
glad  of  the  commission  :  Therese  and  the  splen- 
dors of  the  metropolis  fired  my  fancy.  Quick  was 
my  leave-taking  from  father  and  mother.  Amanda 
wept,  bjjt  father  said  :  *'  Is  the  boy  a  child,  and  if 
'  there  no  God  in  Heaven  ?  He  looks  not  like  a  con- 

*  spirator,  a  spy,  a  disguised  priest  or  a  prince  in« 

*  cognito !  The  Committee  of  Safety  will  place  no 

*  obstacle  in  his  way.  Go,  then  !  be  our  fortunate^ 
'  our  beloved  protector !  all  the  blessings  of  virtoe 
'  and  a  good  consciene,  attend  you  !"  One  mora 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  I  sit  in  the  diligence  ;  the 
wheels  fly,  but  my  fancy  outstripped  them ;  it  was 
already  in  Paris,  when  the  rude  and  tattered  polica 
agent  demanded  my  pass  at  Sirry. 

I  had  hoped  diversion  from  the  ceaseless  tnmult 
of  Paris,  but  in  vain.  Therese's  image  was  ever 
before  me ;  I  thought  but  of  her.  At  last  I  foand 
her  father.  The  mob  was  bearing  in  triumph  through 
the  city  his  bust  wreathed  with  garlands;  and 
his  speeches  at  the  Convent  and  Mountain,  were 
cried  by  the  hawkers  in  every  alley.  One  day  I 
heard  him  thundering  from  the  Tribune,  and  the 
next  met  him  at  the  Bureaa  of  Safety,  where  hii 
voice  was  all  powerful ;  where  no  one  was  heard, 
but  the  virtuous  citizen  Milon ;  where  crowds  of 
clients  asked  only  for  the  disinterested  citisen 
Milon.  I  greeted  him  politely ;  he  answered  rev#- 
lutionarie.  Hardly  would  I  have  known  the  man 
again — so  polite  in  his  native  village,  and  called, 
on  account  of  his  neatness,  Ph^  de  la  Vergttte^^ 
here  a  genuine  sans-culotte. 

'*  What  are  you  doing  here,  Victor  1" 

'*  I  have  business,  Citizen.'* 

*'  Of  what  nature  1" 
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"  Here  is  my  petition." 

He  read  the  paper  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
'    "  Neighbor,  I  charge  myself  with  this  matter 

"  I  will  be  grateful  for  the  trouble  you  give  your- 
self." 

'*  Neighbor,  I  can  refuse  nothing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. You  shall  hear  from  me.  Where  do  you 
lodge?" 

"  At  the  De  Berri  Arms." 

"  At  the  Red  Cap,  you  should  say.  Accustom 
yourself  at  once  to  the  new  names.  We  under- 
stand no  jesting  here.     I  will  be  with  you  to-day." 

"  Why  will  you  not  suffer  me  to  call  upon  you  ?" 

'*  I  have  no  regular  lodgings.  A  patriot  must 
be  every  where  and  no  where,— come  and  go  like 
lightning.  To  night  I  sleep  at  the  club,  to-morrow 
at  a  tavern,  next  night  at  the  Bureau  of  a  Section. 
One  must  be  among  the  people  to  be  beloved  of 
them,  and  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
Now  and  then  I  visit  my  daughter — whew !  How 
you  blush !  It  was  on  her  account  then,  that  you 
wished  to  visit  my  house — no  more  of  that." 

**  But,  Citizen,  whence  this  sudden  enmity  to- 
wards me  V 

'^  Your  father  is  no  patriot,  and  I  will  have  no 
oonnection  with  him.  We  suit  each  other  no 
longer.  Therese  is  to  be  the  wife  of  a  brave 
major,  and  you  must  think  of  another,  my  lad. 
Your  business  however  shall  be  cared  for,  as  if  I 
were  your  father-in-law." 

This  singular  man  kept  his  word:  I  had  the 
pleasure,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  of  sending 
a  packet  to  Montauban,  which  put  my  father  at 
ease.  It  was  well  I  forwarded  it,  as  I  was  des- 
tined to  remain  somewhat  longer  absent.  Resolved 
to  devote  a  few  days  more  to  the  pleasures  of  Paris 
and  the  hope  of  seeing  Therese,  whose  residence 
Milon  obstinately  concealed,  I  had  just  left  my  bed 
one  morning,  when  three  fellows  with  tri-colored 
Mshes,  entered  the  chamber. 

**  Your  name  is  Victor  Hubert  1" 

"  Yes,  my  friends." 

"  From  Montauban  1" 

"  Yes,  my  friends." 

'*  Come  along,  good  friend." 

There  was  no  alternative,  and  off  we  went  to 
the  Committee  of  Safety.  Milon  was  there  among 
the  directors  of  the  section,  and  availed  himself 
of  the  tumult  to  whisper ;  "  Your  father's  enemy 
'  has  also  sprung  his  mine.     Enraged  at  our  suc- 

*  cess,  his  associates  have  caused  you  to  be  seized 

*  for  a  conscript,  in  order  to  wound  your  father 

*  more  deeply  through  you.     Make  no  resistance, 

*  and  do  not  betray  me." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  made  no  resistance  as 
they  placed  me  before  the  commandant  of  the  re- 
cruiting station.  One  man  seized  me  rudely,  swear- 
ing I  had  refused,  out  of  pure  aristocracy,  to  march 
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a  whit  too  late  to  be  driven  up  is  food  for  the 
my's  powder.  They  measured  me  and  took 
signature,  and  an  old  surgeon,  for  form  sake, 
amined  my  body.  His  hungry  glance  rested 
keen  desire  on  my  fine  coat  and  glittering  cl 
*'  Citizen,  you  are  subject  to  the  asthma,"  sai 
quickly,  squeezing  my  ribs  with  such  force  t] 
scarce  had  breath  to  assure  him  my  lungs  were 
fectly  free.  ''  I  think  I  detect  some  deformii 
the  back."  '*  God  forbid !  I  am  as  straight  i 
arrow."  He  placed  himself  before  me,  lot 
with  a  cunning  expression  into  my  eyes,  and 
ping  my  vest  pocket  where  some  silver  clink 
quite  a  phenomenon  at  that  time  in  France— sli 
said :  **  You  must  surely  haye  weak  eyes !"  ' 
the  contrary,  my  sight  is  as  sharp  as  a  haw! 
The  baffled  chirurgeon  left  me,  assuring  his  t 
ciates  that  I  was  blind  without  knowing  it.  ^ 
loud  laughter  they  drew  on  me  a  rough  sold 
coat — my  fine  one  was  placed  at  the  disposs 
the  Bureau, — a  sabre  was  suspended  from 
shoulder,  and  the  road  to  fame  lay  open  before 

Desponding,  but  not  altogether  dissatisfied 
my  lot,  I  conmienced  my  march  for  the  dept 
company  with  a  crowd  of  conscripts,  who  mad< 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  echo  with  the  marceU 
Suddenly  I  heard  my  name  pronounced  :  and 
the  window  of  a  large  mansion  which  we  ^ 
passing,  an  angel  voice  cried,  "  Ah !  Victor ! 
you  ?  Don't  you  know  me  V 

"  Therese  !  my  life  !  my  all !" 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?" 

''  I  am  a  soldier,  my  love." 

"  Horrible  fate !" 

"Fear  not.     Fortune  will  never  forsake 
Victor." 

"  Forget  me  not  then  in  your  prosperity." 

"  What  an  expression !  But  you,  my  love- 
Major—" 

"  Fear  not.    He  is  in  Germany  and  I  am  a 
citoyenne,^* 

These  words,  the  strongest  assurance  of  ti 
inspired  my  heart  far  more  than  the  drum  « 
called  me  away.  Upon  the  inarch,  I  had  foil 
sure  to  meditate  upon  my  fortune.  My  fail 
suit  was  won,  and  I  was  called  from  my  ap 
into  a  state  of  unceasing  activity.  Had  I  not 
forced  from  Paris  as  a  conscript,  I  should  not ! 
seen  Therese,  or  heard  from  her  lips  those  wt 
which  had  inspired  me  with  the  courage  of  a  fa 
I  had  cause  then  to  be  contented  with  my 
From  the  frontiers,  whither  we  marched  will 
speed,  I  wrote  to  my  parents.  Barefoot,  bat 
of  confidence ;  poorly  armed,  but  overflowing 
courage,  I  stepped  upon  the  soil  of  German 
well-wishing  enemy.  I  cried  indeed,  with 
comrades,  '^  War  with  the  castle !  peace  with 
cottage !"  But  I  fired  neither  hat  nor  palace 
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but  my  host's  children  stroked  it  fearlessly.  An 
opportunity  at  last  occurred  to  display  my  valor. 
We  met  a  hostile  battalion,  fought  like  lions,  and 
gained  both  glory  and  booty.  For  my  share  I  re- 
ceived a  leaden  ticjiet  in  my  left  arm,  and  the 
manual  was  over  for  me.  A  sapper  cut  out  the 
bullet  with  his  knife,  and  the  Colonel  said  kindly ; 
"  Citizen !  you  have  done  your  duty.  We  have 
no  hospital  at  hand,  and  you  would  not,  perhaps, 
like  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  gain 
admittance  into  one  of  the  enemy^s.  Go  home 
then,  and  if  your  arm  does  not  become  stiff,  you 
can  return  to  share  our  laurels."  The  mess  loaded 
me  with  rations  and  greetings  for  parents  and 
sweethearts  at  home,  and  I  turned  my  face  home- 
wards, without  epaulets  in  deeds,  but  with  the  best 
prospects  of  a  civic  crown  and  a  happy  meeting. 
How  delighted  was  I  as  I  turned  my  back  upon 
the  camp ;  but  a  few  days  travel  brought  me  into 
a  different  scene.  The  main  army  had  been  de- 
feated in  several  engagements,  and  a  large  force 
was  interposed  between  me  and  my  native  country. 
I  was  therefore  heartily  grateful  to  a  kind  peasant 
who  provided  me  with  a  change  of  coarse  clothing, 
by  the  aid  of  which  I  passed  the  hostile  posts.  I 
found  a  little  town  which  I  had  left  under  a  French 
garrison,  again  under  foreign  rule  :  a  Hungarian 
regiment  had  routed  the  French,  and  were  now  in 
possession.  By  the  aid  of  my  disguise,  however, 
I  passed  the  gate,  and  slipped  into  a  tavern  near 
the  market-place,  where  I  hoped,  by  a  slight  repast, 
to  recover  strength  enough  to  carry  me  that  night, 
out  of  so  dangerous  a  neighborhood.  But  for  a 
moment,  I  repented  of  my  temerity,  when  I  saw 
two  sentinels  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  bar-room. 
My  German,  however,  wretched  as  it  was,  deceived 
the  Hungarians,  who  quietly  let  me  in.  The  host 
recognized  me,  and  understanding  my  wink,  treated 
me  as  an  old  customer ;  but  on  a  bench  near  the 
fire  lay  one  who  eyed  me  more  curiously.  He 
was  a  French  General,  the  commandant  of  the 
captured  garrison.  Packages  of  all  sizes  were 
lying  around  him  ;  and  while  the  grenadiers  were 
drinking  brandy,  and  talking  noisily  in  their  native 
tongue,  the  General  scarce  moving  his  lips  asked  : 
Are  you  not  a  Frenchman  V 

"  I  am  Citizen  General." 
A  good  patriot  V* 
I  flatter  myself  that  I  am." 

'*  And  will  you  help  a  fellow  patriot  ?" 

"  Speak,  General." 

*'  I  am  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  they  are  taking 
'  me  off  to  Hungary.  In  the  capitulation  I  retained 
*  two  sealed  packages  as  my  own  property ;  but  the 
^  most  needful  of  all  is  wanting— <;a8h.  Under  my 
'  head  is  the  regimental  fund,  about  forty  thousand 
'  livres  in  assignats ;  but  what  will  the  paper  be 
'  worth  on  the  Danube  1  Get  me  fifty  louis-d^ors, 
*•  and  take  the  useless  lumber.     The  nation  is  issu- 
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ing  thousands  every  day,  and  will  never  miss  it ; 
while  solid  gold  I  must  have." 

He  ceased,  and  I  reflected  in  silence.  The 
purse  of  a  dead  oflicer  which  I  had  got  with  my 
wound  in  the  battle,  contained  more  than  the  re- 
quired sum ;  I  considered  awhile,  till  a  touch  of 
humanity  prompted  me  to  signify,  by  a  scarce  per- 
ceptible nod,  my  assent  to  the  bargain.  I  left  the 
room  and  counted  out,  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lamp, 
fifly  glittering  lonis-dWs,  which,  on  my  return,  I 
managed  to  convey  to  him  unperceived,  and  re- 
ceive with  equal  secrecy,  a  small  paper  packag^e. 
We  could  easily  have  cheated  each  other,  but  ask- 
ing no  names,  we  concealed  our  respective  acqui- 
sitions, and  said  no  more.  Soon  afler,  I  left  the 
town  by  an  unfrequented  path,  kept  off  the  military 
highways,  succeeded  in  passing  the  few  pickets  I 
met,  and  had  the  inexpressible  delight,  one  golden 
morning,  of  finding  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Then  for  the  first  time,  I  sat  down  under 
a  hedge,  and  counted  over  my  treasure,  which  num- 
bered faithfully,  forty  thousand  livres,  and  something 
more.  A  boat,  brought  me  by  chance,  bore  me  to 
my  native  soil. 

With  what  joy  my  heart  throbbed !  Had  I  not 
been  pressed  for  a  soldier — had  I  not  received  my 
wound,  I  should  never  have  made  that  happy  ex- 
change, which  placed  me  in  the  possession  of  a 
competence.  Filial  love  conquered  my  desire  to 
see  Therese.  Under  the  protection  of  my  wound- 
ed arm,  I  directed  my  course  to  the  South,  and  in 
a  few  days  reached  Montauban.  There  I  found 
all  changed.  My  father^s  enemy  had  gained  the 
upper  hand,  ruined  his  opponents,  reduced  my  pa- 
rents almost  to  beggary,  and  now  sat  as  represen- 
tative, at  Paris,  with  a  good  prospect  of  buying  a 
pro-consulate.  Milon,  on  the  contrary,  had  expe- 
rienced a  sad  reverse,  and  having  with  difllcolty 
saved  his  head,  had  retired  to  Montauban,  where 
in  a  garret  with  his  daughter,  he  was  happy  to  earn, 
as  a  copyist,  the  means  of  dragging  out  his  days 
in  obscurity  and  shame. 

I  was  the  messiah  of  my  parents.  Mother 
sobbed  on  my  neck ;  father  pressed  my  hand  with 
joy  too  deep  for  words.  A  fowl  was  added  to  the 
frugal  repast  in  honor  of  my  welcome  return ;  but 
emotion  prevented  the  delighted  couple  from  par- 
taking even  of  the  unusual  dainty. 

*^  How  is  it  with  you,  father  ]"  asked  I  at  length, 
but  without  revealing  my  altered  circumstances. 
Mother  shrugged  her  shoulders,  but  father  an- 
swered as  gaily  as  over. 

"  Right  well,  son.  Your  mother  and  I  are  alive 
and  hearty ;  and  love  each  other  as  dearly  as  ever. 
I  earn  my  bread  as  a  clerk  to  the  rich  Dral,  who 
was  formerly,  as  you  may  remember,  my  shop  boy. 
Our  dwelling  is  indeed,  not  our  own,  nor  is  it  so 
large  as  our  last ;  but  it  is  comfortable  and  clean, 
and  to-day,  finer  than  the  palace  of  Versailles,  for 
you  are  here.    What  more  could  we  deais^  V* 
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*'  Wealth,  father ;  a  home  for  your  old  days ;  and 
I  bring  it  with  me." 

The  good  people  stared ;  and  I  continued  : 

^  How  are  assignats  now  t" 

*'  The  galle3r8  await  him,  who  refuses  to  take 
them,  but  the  day  of  the  trash  will  soon  be  OTer." 

*'  Then  we  must  use  our  time.  I  shall  buy  an 
estate.'' 

"  You  r* 

**  Yes.  I  have  made  booty,  and  long  for  one  of 
the  confiscated  estates.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing 
for  sale  in  the  neighborhood  V 

"  A  dosen.  There  is  the  place  at  Golessis,  the 
M  donjon  of  Gibont,  the  Chateau  de  Barral.'' 

**  Right !  The  last  will  suit.  Let  a  carriage  be 
got ;  we  must  go  over  to-day,  see  it,  buy  it,  and 
go  to  bed  contented." 

So  said,  so  done.  The  owner  of  the  place, 
frightened  at  the  counter-rcTolutionary  moTcments 
in  the  South,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  dangerous  property,  and 
speculating  with  the  proceeds  before  the  money 
lost  its  Talue.  Bargain  and  pajrment  were  soon 
concluded,  and  in  eight  days  we  were  in  posses- 
sion of  our  Chateau.  With  what  joy  did  we  view 
the  fine  old  mansion  and  broad  fields,  all  our  own ! 
Therese  alone  was  wanting  to  complete  my  happi- 
ness. 

My  resolution  was  taken  quietly  and  quickly. 
Dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard, 
with  my  arm  in  a  sling,  my  moustache  neatly  curl- 
ed, and  a  cockade  on  my  hat,  I  climbed  the  steep 
that  led  to  Milon's  garret.  In  deep  confusion,  papa 
bowed  profoundly  bis  powdered  head ;  hot  with  a 
shriek  of  rapture  Therese  flew  to  my  arms. 

**  My  own  Victor !"  cried  she,  "  I  hsTO  been  true 
to  thee,  nor  have  I  ever  doubted  thou  would'st  seek 
me  out,  even  A^re." 

My  kiss  answered  her,  and  a  silent  grasp  of  the 
hand  replied  cordially  to  her  father's  embarrassed 
salutations.  '*  Darling  Therese,"  said  I, "  my  heart 
'  is  sound,  though  my  arm  is  not  worth  much.     I 

*  TOwed  to  win  golden  epaulets,  bat  woollen  only 
'  have  fallen  to  my  lot :  but  I  care  not.  If  you 
'  yet  love  me,  give  me  your  hand,  and  come  with 
'  me.  I  have  a  house  for  you  and  your  father ; 
'  and  open  arms  and  reconciled  hearts  await  you 

*  there." 

Therese  wept ;  Milon  was  moved  and  ashamed. 

"Monsieur  Hubert,"  stanmiered  he,  forgetting 
the  republicjtn  phrase,  "  I  know  not  whether  honor 
will  allow  me  to  accept  your  proposal  at  once.  I 
have  injured  you  and  promised  Therese" 

"  What  Brutus  has  done,"  answered  I,  "  can- 
not affect  the  notary  Milon.  But  as  regards  the 
Major  — " 

"  He's  dead,"  interrupted  Therese,  almost  joy- 
ously.    "  His  death  freed  me  from  his  insupporta- 

*  ble  soUcitationa,  as  well  as  from  the  necessity  of 

*  disobeying  my  falbet'a  yna\i«a.    \  \i»«w\»!u^  \knx. 


'  I  coy  not.  Victor  Hubert,  shall  I  be  Ay  wi 
*  Take  my  hand,  we  haTC  hoped,  we  have  tras 
'we  have  conquered." 

The  angels  who  had  so  long  guarded  our 
tunes,  witnessed  at  last  our  holy  contract.  ' 
deserted  Chateau  of  Barral  became  a  temph 
happiness.  My  father  took  charge  of  the  fie 
my  mother,  of  the  house,  and  Miloo  bnried  him 
again  among  his  books :  Therese  and  I  found 
day  too  short  for  our  h^piness. 

The  son  that  rose  on  our  wedding  day  loo 
down  once  more  on  a  peaceful  land.  The  reigi 
terror  was  over,  and  light  began  to  sCeai  into 
chaos.  The  streams  of  blood  and  teats  were  dii 
the  fugitives  returned,  and  those  who  had  rem 
ed,  thought  no  more  of  flig:ht.  But  the  moie 
fields  bloomed,  the  more  fruitful  they  were, 
more  thoughtful  became  papa  Milon,  and  the 
quietude  that  agitated  him  was  a  diacord  ia 
joyful  existence.    At  last  I  asked  him  the  en 

"  I  have  scruples,  my  dear  son." 

**  Of  what  nature  ?" 

*'  The  possession  of  this  beaotifnl  place  dsqa 
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me. 

"  Is  that  all  t  My  conscience,  a  very  tender  < 
is  perfectly  quiet.  The  Jacobins  rained  my  iatl 
and  with  their  wretched  aasi^nats,  I  haTC  resic 
his  wealth.  The  chest  of  the  regiment  was  w 
out  doubt  forgotten.  The  making  of  the  mo 
cost  nothing,  nor  has  the  seller  of  this  plsee 
curred  any  loss.  For  paper  he  sold,  snd  f 
paper  he  bought  again.    All  is  right." 

"  But  the  original  possessor  of  Banal  ? 

"  The  famDy  has  partly  fidlen  under  the  ax4 
the  revolution,  and   partly  died   abroad :   to 
knowledge,  not  one  of  the  ancient  ftmily  of  F 
jon  is  aUve." 

'*  But  should  the  rightful  heir  letnrn  poor,wrel 
ed  and  needy !" 

*'  You  torment  me  with  baseless  soppositif 
Candidly,  I  did  not  expect  such  scruples  ia  Citi 
Brutus  Milon,  who  proclaimed  from  the  Trftc 
that  the  goods  of  the  emigrants  ought  to  be 
clared  forfeit  and  without  owners." 

*^  Even  so,  my  son.  I  caoght  the  fary  of 
time,  but  experience  has  made  me  wiser  and  belli 

"  Let  us  hope  the  same  from  our  prosperity, 
labor  to  improve  the  present  favorable  moment,  w 
out  troubling  ourselves  with  each  anticipations. 

This  conversation  wais  not  without  its  fruits, 
stole  more  time  from  Therese,  and  employed  i 
redoubled  activity.  I  obtained  an  anny  eontr 
and  without  being  a  rogue,  I  managed  to  hj 
something  consideraUe  in  that  period  of  pp 
gality,  before  Therese  bore  me  a  sen,  to  whsn 
her  earnest  request,  my  mune  wan  grres. 

Years  fled  like  days  away,  mad  Fnmee  bea 
France  again.  As  I  returned  ooe  evening  fi« 
short  walk  in  the  neighborfaoodt  I  saw  in  the  i 
\y^^^  tsasl  leaning  against  the  inm  lailiBg  i 
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sarroanded  the  court,  and  gazing  earnestly  at  the 
hoQse. 

"  Good  evening,  my  friend,'^  said  I,  "  If  you  are 
a  stranger  or  traveller,  you  should  know  that  a 
bright  window  is  an  invitation  to  every  honest  man. 
It  ia  a  long  two  hour^s  walk  to  the  town,  and  the 
OTerflowing  of  the  Zarn,  has  rendered  the  path  dan- 
gerous for  strangers.^' 

'*  My  friend,'^  answered  the  stranger,  **  It  mat- 
ters not  where  I  am :  leave  me  here.*' 

"  In  the  open  air !"' 

'*  I  am  accustomed  to  it." 

'*  I  cannot  sufier  it.  I  am  the  master  of  this 
houses  and  I  beg " 

"  You !  You  the  master  of  this  house !  Leave 
me  ;  do  not  ask  me  further.'' 

"  Why  not  ?  You  seem  to  be  an  honest  man." 

"  I  am  your  enemy,  your  born  enemy.  This 
house  was  mine :  in  that  chamber  I  was  bom :  I 
am  the  last  of  the  Ponjons." 

"  If  that  be  the  case,  you  surely  will  not  go  away 
without  seeing  what  changes  time  has  wrought  in 
youx  former  home  V 

'*  What  do  you  mean  t  What  are  you  thinking 
of?  Gro,  sir.     Leave  me  alone." 

In  the  meantime  I  had  given  the  usual  signal. 
Jacques  opened  the  gate,  and  I  drew  the  reluctant 
stranger  into  the  court.  My  father  came  to  meet 
ns  with  a  light :  my  first  glance  fell  on  the  stranger 
and  bis  on  me  :  we  started. 
Are  you  not  — 
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"  My  God !  Are  you  not " 

"  The  General  1" 
**  The  wounded  young  soldier !" 
"  You  a  Ponjon  V 
'*  You  master  of  this  house  ?" 
With  that  money.  General 
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"  Singular  coincidence !  That  I  myself  contri- 
buted   " 

"  But  not  in  vain.  General." 

**  I  believe  it,"  said  he ;  and  just  then  Therese 
and  Milon  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Mons.  Baudouin  I"  cried  the  first  blushing,  and 
the  last  growing  pale.  "  Whence  came  you  1  We 
believed  you  dead.     Explain." 

I  guessed  it  at  once.  The  General,  to  whom  I 
owed  my  fortune,  was  my  former  rival.  We  drew 
him  into  the  house,  seated  ourselves  around  him, 
and  he  began — 

"  This  house  has  long  been  the  seat  of  my  an- 
cestors. I  was  a  wild  youth,  and  intoxicated  with 
the  new  dreams  of  freedom,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  revolution,  took  service  with  the  French 
Guards,  with  whom  I  fought  on  the  coast  and  in 
Vend6e.  I  dreamed  not  in  the  meantime,  that  my 
parents  had  been  dragged  to  the  scaffold  and  my 
elder  brother  had  perished  among  the  royalists. 
Dazzled  by  my  rapid  advancement,  and  distracted 
by  the  tumult  of  the  times,  I  forgot  family  and 
home,  and  no  one  ever  discovered  my  real  name, 


which  would  have  laid  me  under  suspicion  of  aris- 
tocracy. In  Paris,  at  last,  I  learned  by  chance 
the  fate  of  my  relations  and  the  sale  of  my  pro- 
perty. Regret  availed  nothing  :  I  consoled  myself 
as  well  as  I  could ;  and  my  suit  for  Therese's  hand 
gave  me  a  nearer  prospect  of  happiness.  My  con- 
stancy, I  hoped,  would  conquer  her  reluctance, 
and  when  at  last  the  trumpet  called  me  away,  I 
hoped  it  was  to  deeds  which  would  render  me  more 
worthy  of  her.  Fortune  was  at  first  favorable, 
and  the  Major  became  Brigadier ;  but  reverses  soon 
followed.  M.  Hubert  remembers  my  unfortunate 
situation  and  the  assistance  he  afforded  me.  That 
gold  alone,  rendered  my  existence  bearable :  the 
treacherous  rascals  plundered  my  baggage,  but  the 
purse  was  securely  concealed.  In  the  Hungarian 
prison,  to  which  they  dragged  me,  I  languished 
long  without  hope  or  friends ;  but  generous  hearts, 
which  are  as  plenty  in  that  distant  region,  as  in 
our  native  land,  at  last  sought  me  out,  and  lightened 
my  captivity.  I  taught  fencing,  and  was  allowed 
moderate  liberty — an  inestimable  favor ; — but  for- 
gotten by  the  ever-changing  government  at  homoi 
I  began  to  lose  all  hope  of  seeing  again  these  beau- 
tiful fields,  when  the  voice  of  our  hero  opened 
my  prison  doors.  I  flew  to  Paris ;  there  to  en- 
counter hunger  and  want.  A  former  subaltern  of 
my  brigade,  reported  me  to  the  minister  of  war 
as  a  fierce  jacobin,  and  all  my  representations  were 
vain.  Despairing  of  restoration  to  my  former 
rank,  I  left  the  capital  and  determined  to  offer  my 
sword  to  the  grand  seignor  :  but  first  to  see  once 
more  the  place  where  I  had  dreamed  away  my 
childhood — to  drop  a  tear  amid  the  well  remem- 
bered scenes,  and  over  the  graves  of  my  parents ! — 
no  pilgrimage  appeared  to  me  too  long ;  and  thus 
have  I  reached  this  beloved  place  where  so  sur- 
prising a  meeting  awaited  me." 

*'  It  is  the  finger  of  God,"  said  my  pious  parents, 
and  looked  at  me  significantly ;  but  the  hint  was 
unnecessary — my  heart  had  already  indicated  my 
course. 

"  You  are  my  guest.  General,"  said  I  to  Ponjon, 
whose  countenance  was  full  of  sorrowful  emotion. 

"  Dare  I  accept  it !"  answered  he,  with  almost  a 
shudder. 

"I  have  been  a  soldier,  General,"  replied  I. 
"Among  companions  in  arms  a  word  is  sufficient." 

He  grasped  my  hand  and  remained. 

For  a  day  or  two  all  went  well.  I  and  my  family 
were  enraptured ;  but  Ponjon  could  not  bear  it  long. 
A  stranger  in  the  house  of  his  fathers,  a  guest  at 
the  table  of  her  whose  hand  he  had  sought — it  was 
too  much.  One  evening  he  called  me  into  the 
garden ;  "  I  am  going  to-morrow,  my  friend." 

"  Why  so  t" 

"  I  cannot  bear  it.  I  must  do  something.  I 
must  be  active.     This  idleness  kills  me." 

"  Whither  do  you  propose  going  1" 

"  To  Turkey." 
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are  deep  in  his  debt.  The  foriy-foar  thouaaiid  liyres 
are  nothing  to  your  credit.     Do  yf>a  not  see  it !" 

My  father  was  right'.  My  debt  oppressed  me. 
I  called  the  family  together.  They  were  of  my 
opinion,  and  we  readily  agreed  to  devote  oorselves 
again  to  poverty.  Victor  was  provided  for  by  the 
Consul;  I  was  in  my  prime,  active  and  healthy; 
Therese  was  skilful  in  household  affairs ;  and  our 
parents  were  easily  contented.  We  resolved  to 
restore  to  Ponjon  the  mansion  of  his  fathers.  With 
all  the  forms  of  law,  I  conveyed  the  lands  and 
transmitted  the  deed  in  a  letter  which  explained 
our  feelings.  He  returned  no  answer,  but  in  a 
few  days  an  attorney  at  Montauban,  who  had  re- 
ceived instructions  to  that  effect,  despatched  a  bai- 
liflf  to  take  charge  of  the  property.  We  removed 
to  the  village,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
our  circumstances  had  never  been  quite  so  narrow 
as  then,  for  we  had  brought  scarce  a  sou  away. 
The  stolid  Dral  received  me  again  into  his  counting- 
room  ;  Therese  opened  a  millinery ;  Mother  kept 
house ;  Father  attended  to  a  small  garden ;  and 
Milon  wrote  whatever  came  to  his  pen.  We  were 
again  busy  and  contented.  The  cares  of  the  day 
gave  us  sufficient  variety,  the  evening  meeting  suf- 
ficent  enjoyment.  The  good  villagers  called  us 
the  hermit  family ;  and  I  believe  too,  they  called 
us  fools,  who  out  of  caprice,  had  plunged  them- 
selves into  poverty.  Our  consciences  however 
gave  it  another  name  ;  and  that  was  enough. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  in  Germany  drew  our 
friend  every  day  further  from  his  country,  and  left 
us  no  expectation  of  receiving  an  answer  to  our 
letter.  His  silence  excited  no  suspicion  of  his 
friendship,  and  a  packet  which  I  received  from  the 
imperial  camp,  though  it  brought  nothing  from  him, 
showed  that  he  stUl  thought  of  us.  On  opening 
it,  a  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  in  my  hand, 
with  a  sealed  diploma,  and  a  slip  of  paper  whereon 
appeared  these  words,  in  the  Emperor's  hand : 

"  Mons.  Hubert.  I  forgot  to  place  your  name 
'  on  the  first  list  of  those  who  deserved  this  Cross, 
'  but  you  shall  not  be  the  last  to  receive  it.  The 
'  minister  of  war  has  nominated  you  for  the  com- 
'  missariat  at  Montauban,  and  the  place  is  at  your 
*  refusal." 

This  was  the  white  day  of  my  life.  Therese 
tied  the  riband  with  pride  in  my  buttonhole,  and  I 
wore  it  with  modesty.  The  commissariat,  how- 
ever, for  which  I  heard  betimes  that  Drol  was  an 
applicant,  I  declined.  He  had  relieved  our  dis- 
tresses, and  had  I  deprived  him  of  his  bread,  mine 
would  have  been  embittered.  I  preferred  to  take 
care  of  his  business  in  his  absence;  lock  up  his 
house — formerly  ours — and  collect  his  debts.  But 
we  all  blessed  the  General,  whose  friendship  had 
advanced  me  to  such  honors.  The  town  now 
bowed  before  us,  but  behind  our  backs  still  called 
us  fools ;  for  I  had  again  refused  to  make  an  easy 
fortune.    We  laughed  however  at  the  towot  and 


though  oar  income  was  diminished  a  half  by  Drol's 
absence,  we  remained  contented  in  our  trancjnillity. 

One  evening  when  we  were  sitting  together  and 
speaking  of  Ponjon,  the  General  himself  entered. 
Our  joys  and  congratulations  were  boundless ;  but  h« 
interrupted  them,  and  said,  **  I  can  give  you  but  two 
minutes.  I  am  en  route  for  Spain.  Not  a  word 
about  Barral.  You  have  acted  honorably,  and  ia 
honorable  hearts  gratitude  is  at  home.  My  refusal 
would  have  disappointed  you,  and  therefore  I  re- 
ceived it ;  but  go  back  now,  and  keep  it  in  my 
name." 

**  But  could  you  not  come  and  live  with  us !" 

He  became  almost  angry. 

*'  Am  I  not  a  soldier  T"  said  he.  '*  Do  not  my 
peace  and  honor  call  me  to  the  field  ?  and  even 
were  it  not  so,  have  I  not  loved  ?  No !  M.  Hu- 
bert, I  must  be  my  own  friend,  as  well  as  yours.** 

The  General  departed.  We  went  to  Barral, 
recommenced  farming,  and  paid  interest  and  rent 
honestly  to  Ponjon's  attorney.  Barral  became  a 
little  paradise ;  but  the  older  my  parents  became, 
the  more  longingly  they  looked  back  to  the  old 
house  in  Montauban,  that  had  once  been  their  own. 
Hopeless  longing !  But  what  reason  despairs  of, 
fate  often  bestows.  We  received  from  Burgos,  a 
lett^from  Ponjon  in  these  words :  "  Our  country- 
**  man  Drol  is  fast  driving  to  ruin ;  his  prodigality 
'*  is  bringing  him  to  bankruptcy.  I  won  a  trifle 
''  from  him  yesterday  at  play,  which  I  send  you  as 
"  a  memento  of  my  gratitude.  Your  conduct  with 
'<  respect  to  Barral,  is  well  worthy  of  a  rotum. 
'*  Farewell,  if,  as  is  likely,  I  shall  not  see  you 
"  again." 

This  enclosed  a  deed  from  Drol  to  Ponjon  for 
his  house  in  Montauban,  and  an  assignment  of  the 
same  by  the  General  to  us.  In  a  few  days  we 
were  installed  by  the  authorities,  with  great  re- 
joicings, in  an  old  family  mansion.  The  day  1 1#- 
ceived  the  Legionary  Cross,  I  called  the  whitest  of 
my  life  ;  but  it  was  not.  The  day  we  reentered 
the  old  house,  was  my  happiest,  in  observing  the 
exultation  of  my  venerable  parents.  They  hur- 
ried from  room  to  room ;  from  one  staircase  to  the 
other — they  sought  recollections,  and  found  them 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  building.  The- 
rese and  I  were  happy  ;  Biilon  was  not.  He  began 
to  think  of  his  own  house,  and  his  pining  shortened 
his  days.  He  followed  grandfather,  quite  aa  si- 
lently, though  not  so  unexpectedly.  I  was  pleased 
to  find  the  purest  filial  piety  in  the  grief  of  The- 
rese ;  for  it  promised  me,  if  it  should  be  my  lot  to 
precede  my  parents  to  the  tomb,  they  would  be 
cherished  as  a  sacred  duty  by  her. 

The  same  year  we  were  again  rejoiced  by  an 
unexpected  visit  from  Ponjon,  who  was  hastening 
by  post  to  Russia,  at  the  same  time  that  my  Victor, 
a  tall  aspirant  in  naval  uniform,  happened  to  be 
spending  a  furlough  with  us.  In  the  few  hours 
they  were  together,  be  completely  gained  the  heart 
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of  the  General,  who,  at  his  deiMTtiiie  eanght  him 
to  hia  breast,  embraced  him  repeatedly,  and  called 
him  his  son.  Springing  into  liis  carriage  he  hand- 
ed me  a  sealed  paper :  '^  That  is  my  will,*^  said 
he ;  "  You,  dear  Hubert,  are  my  exeentor.  My  pre- 
'  sentiment  has  been  once  happily  deceired,  and  I 
'  hare  seen  you  again :  Fate  may  not  be  so  kind 
'  another  time,  and  Russia  is  far.  Take  it,  open 
'  it  at  the  proper  time— «dieu !" 

In  the  fervent  hope  of  restoring  the  melancholy 
document  to  Ponjon^s  hands,  I  deposited  it  in  court ; 
but  this  time,  our  friend  had  predicted  truly.  An 
old  lancer  of  his  brigade  brought  me  the  sad  in- 
telligence, and  his  last  farewell.  My  silent  grief 
was  as  deep  as  Therese*8  louder  lamentations,  but 
f  consoled  myself  with  the  thought  that  he  had  ob- 
tained his  wish,  and  died  on  the  bed  of  honor.  My 
Victor  was  his  heir.  The  hoarded  rents  of  Barral, 
from  which  the  General  had  not  drawn  a  Hard,  were 
lefl  to  me ;  and  by  one  magic  word  we  found  our- 
selves again  in  affluence-^affluenee  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  such  a  friend. 

Victor  has  become  a  deserving  officer,  and  his 
silver-haired  grandparents  have  just  learned  from 
his  enraptured  father,  that  he  has  highly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Navarino,  where 
be  has  gained  both  distinction  and  promotion.  ''FThe 
young  Captain  is  still  following  the  call  of  duty 
on  the  ocean ;  but  the  time  of  his  return  cannot  be 
distant,  and  who  shall  say  they  ^will  not  see  it  T 
Hope  and  happiness  sustain  existence  in  spite  of 
euYious  fate.  Though  our  son  is  away  from  us, 
his  future  prospects  enrapture  us.  The  spirits  of 
the  seneschal,  of  Milon,  and  above  all,  of  the  good 
Ponjon,  protect  our  hearth.  We  have  a  portrait 
of  the  noble  General,  whose  image  is  yet  more 
fruly  graven  on  our  hearts,  and  the  old  Lancer,  who 
recounts  his  deeds  and  repeats  his  words,  sits  at 
our  table. 


THE  DEAD  SEA. 

BY  B.  W.  B.  CANNING. 

There  is  a  gulf  of  waters,  dark  and  deep, 
To  which  Earth's  other  waten,  whether  bound 
In  the  still  bosom  of  the  *'  rock-ribbed  hills,*' 
Or  sent  with  foam  and  thunder  to  the  sea, 
Bear  small  resemblance.    Silent  and  alone, 
It  laves  the  feet  of  mountains  that  are  bleak 
A.nd  bald  with  desolation.    Not  a  tree 
Lifts  from  their  sides  its  tall  top  to  the  sun  ; 
Not  a  green  herb  sucks  from  the  brackish  soil 
Its  sickly  nutriment,  or  stoops  to  kiss 
The  brinj  wave,  or  to  return  its  shade. 
The  dreariness  and  curse  of  endless  drought 
Encircle  it,  and  pestilential  fumes 
Sweat  from  the  burning  sands,  and  salt  the  gloom. 
There  plays  within  that  sullen,  leaden  flood 
No  fish,  whose  gleaming  sides  of  white  and  gold, 
Flaah,  as  he  seeks  his  nook  beneath  the  shora. 


No  bird  of  cheerful  eaiol  wakes  his 

Above  its  boeom,  or  with  shining  wing, 

Ripples  its  surface  in  his  joyous  flight. 

The  grateful  breese  of  even  doth  not  stir 

Its  chill  cold  cheek  of  molten  death,  nor  cur! 

A  single  billow  into  smile.    And  when. 

E'en  the  loud  tempest  comes  with  daikaeas  dowBf 

And  volleying  thunder,  fiora  the  gorges  dark 

Of  girding  mountains — when,  the  feariiil  voice 

Of  the  storm-spirit  howls  amid  the  crash 

Of  elemental  war,  those  waters  drear. 

Still  sleep  an  iron  slumber,  deeper  made 

By  that  which  rocks  above  them,  nor  despatch 

A  wrathful  wave,  to  lash  the  frighted  ahoie. 

There  holds  the  Genius  of  solitude 

His  voiceless  throne,  and  scarce  a  wandering  foot 

Of  man  or  brute  disturbs  his  realms,  sare  when 

The  lone  and  musing  traveller  comes  to  sit 

And  ponder  o'er  that  silent,  surgeless  sea. 

And  tune  his  harp  to  sadness  while  he  sisga. 

It  is  not  that,  in  utter  loneliness. 
Those  waters  lie ;  that,  not  a  transient  bird 
Breaks  the  dead  silence  of  its  solemn  ahores  ; 
It  is  not  that,  the  tenants  of  the  flood 
No  home  can  find  within  those  briny  deeps  ; 
Nor  yet  that,  parched  desolation  reigns 
Supreme  o'er  all — 'tis  not  for  these  alone. 
That  such  a  spell  enthrals  the  gaser  there. 
O  no !   that  sea,  so  dark  and  billo«lesa. 
Is  eloquent  though  voiceless  -,  and  from  oat 
Its  pitchy  depths,  to  desolation  aealed, 
Cometh  a  tale  of  horror.    And  the  heart 
Shrinks,  when  it  reads  the  awful  characters 
A  Ood  of  vengeance  hatii  recorded  there. 
Ages  on  sges  hath  that  ailent  wave 
Stood,  the  memorial  of  Almighty  wrath; 
And  ages  still  to  come  shall  learn  from  thence 
How  Sodom,  Admsh,  and  Zeboim  fell 
With  lost  Gomorrha,  in  a  sea  of  fire. 

♦  *  ♦  •  ♦ 

'Twas  the  last  day  of  Sodom.    But  the  crowd 
That  slept  within  its  portals  knew  it  n4^ 
Scarce  had  the  prayer  of  righteous  Abraham 
Died  on  the  Angel's  ear,  and  still  within 
That  fated  city's  walls,  the  messengers 
Of  its  impending  doom  were  lingering. 
Vainly  had  gone  the  fearful  suounoas  forth — 
"  Up  !  get  you  out,  for  Sodom  falls  to  day !" 
It  seemed  the  mockery  of  an  idle  dream. 
And  none  repented ;  and  as  now,  the  sun 
Tipped  the  far  mountains  with  his  coming  bean  ; 
How  looked  that  guilty  city,  annk  in  sin. 
And  cradled  in  pollution !  The  repoae 
That  settled  then  was  that  of  rerellera 
Spent,  satiate,  and  o'erweary.    There  they  lay. 
Grouped  or  alone — each  where  his  deed  of  crime 
Was  latest  done,  or,  where,  in  vain,  retreat 
Failed  mid  the  dark  to  guide  his  groping  hand. 
In  streets,  because  of  early  mom,  yet  still. 
Infrequent  paced  the  wakened  cttiaen. 
And  as  he  met  his  neighbor,  might  be  heard 
A  cuiae  upon  the  last  night's  ill  success. 
Or  shameless  boast  of  deeds,  men  blush  to  name. 
And  aee  around  the  door  of  righteous  Lot, 
The  crew  that  grope  bewildered,  and  blaspheme ! 
Them,  riotous  at  midnight  for  debaocb, 
Angelic  power  made  blind  and  led  astray. 
Each  house  breathed  rank  corruption — every  heart 
The  darkened  centre  of  atrocity. 
And  e'en  the  dreams  of  those  'mho  slumber  stall, 
Aie  rife  with  lust,  and  stratagem,  and  speiL 
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111  fated  city !  full  of  damning  crimes  I 
Thy  measure  of  enormity  is  brimmed, 
And  e'er  yon  sun  has  climbed  the  heights  of  noon, 
Thou  shalt  be  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  I 
»  *  ♦  ♦  • 

Over  the  vale  of  Sodom,  gathering  cloods 

Grow  dense  and  lowering.    Summoned  from  afar, 

The  huge,  stem  masses  thither  bend  their  way, 

And  knot,  and  swell,  and  blacken.    'Tis  the  gloom 

Not  of  the  transient  tempest,  for  it  hangs 

Like  solid  wrath  and  darkness  in  the  sky. 

And  stoops  as  though  with  vengeance  pregnant — 

Hark! 
A  howl  as  loud  as  mingled  thunderings. 
Breaks  from  yon  mountain,  and  runs  bellowing  on 
Adown  the  chain !  And  lo !  as  on  it  goes. 
How  shake  the  rocks,  and  tremble  the  tall  tops 
Of  trees,  as  though  an  earthquake  pillowed  them  ! 
Anon,  another !  yet  more  loud,  whereat 
The  men  of  Sodom  silent  stand,  and  pale 
And  ashen  lips,  and  ghastly  cheeks,  grow  rife. 
And  the  tear  starts  'mid  whispers  of  alarm. 
Heavens !  now  that  cloud  of  frowning  wrath  is  rent! 
And  lo !  descends  a  huge  and  jagged  stream 
Of  molten  ire,  that  scathes  and  dazzles !  Sec ! 
A  yawning  fissure  opes  to  bury  it, 
And  out  flash  lurid  flames ! 

O  horror ! 
The  very  hills  have  burst' with  hellish  din ! 
And  from  a  thousand  fountains,  upward  leap 
"With  stench  and  vapor,  long  imprisoned  fires. 
That  hiss  and  roar,  and  spout  the  lava  streams 
That  madden  down  the  valley.    Chasms  rive 
The  everlasting  rocks,  and  sulphurous  flames 
Sweat  from  the  sulphurous  soil,  that  reeks  and  boils  ! 
The  very  clouds  outpour  the  pitchy  rain. 
And  torrent  brimstone,  kindling  as  it  falls. 
And  mingling,  fallen,  into  blazing  streams 
That  meet  and  deepen,  till  a  surging  sea 

Of  quenchless  fire  o*erwhelms,  engorges  all  I 

***** 

The  sun  was  up,  when  at  the  walls  of  Zoar, 
Lot  turned  him  toward  the  fated  plain,  and  lo ! 
The  smoke  thereof,  as  of  a  furnace  vast. 
Went  black  and  foul  to  Heaven ! 

Look  thou  on 
That  dead  and  solemn  sea,  and  learn  the  rest. 
Stoddtridgt,  Ma»9.  1841. 


THE  NEPENTHES. 

Know  ye  the  little  plant  that  springs 

Up  from  a  heathen  sod. 
Revealing  thus  to  heathen  hearts 
The  providence  of  God  ? 
Where  Man  to  Man  doth  idol- worship  teach — 
The  sweet  Nepenthes  springs  a  purer  Faith  to  preach. 

Where  fall  not  showers,  and  fall  not  dews, 

And  stream  and  fount  are  dry; 
It  lifls  its  little  pitcher-lid. 
And  wooes  the  traveller's  eye : 
A  limpid  water  sparkles  in  its  urn. 
Though  skies  above  are  dry,  and  sands  around  it  bam. 

Earth,  sometimes  like  a  desert,  seems ; 

Life's  comfort-streams  are  dry ; 
Throbs  wearily  the  heavy  heart ; 

Grows  dim  the  waiting  eye ; 


Whither?  oh  whither,  shall  the  weary  turn? 

Where  shall  the  spirit  find  some  kind  Nepenthe's  urn  t 

Poor  pilgrim  of  Ceylon !  not  thou 

That  mystic  urn  can  show, — 
That  living  water  hast  not  thou — 
Thou  know'st  not  whence  iu  flow ; 
The  Bible— pnge  inspired !  to  that  I  turn — 
When  Earth's  last  stieam  is  dry,  that's  my  Nepenthes'  urn. 
Maine.  ILIZA. 


KORNER. 


"Ach  wer  ruft  nicht  so  gem  unvidcrbringliches  an ! — 
Ach  wer  sch&tst  ihn  genug,  diesen  vereilenden  Werth  !*'* 

Goethe, 

A  more  than  common  interest  clings  around  the 
literary  works  of  Kdrner,  because  with  reverence 
for  his  intellectual  gifts,  are  blended  admiration  for 
his  self-deyotion,  and  regrets  at  the  speedy  termi- 
nation of  a  life,  so  brilliant  in  its  briefness.    Genius 
never  gains  such  generous  and  universal  acknow- 
ledgment, as  when  its  powers  are  early  unfolded 
and  prematurely  blighted.     The  world  recognizes 
with  kinder  criticism,  the  endowments  of  a  mind, 
that  passed  away  in  the  freshness  of  its  spring-time, 
leaving  us  only  the  proud  memory  of  all  it  was, 
and  the  mournful  picturing  of  what  it  might  have 
been.    Talents  far  from  lofty,  have  won  distinction 
for  their  possessors,  when  the  mystery  of  death 
had  hallowed  them ;  and  censure  turns  sUently  from 
those  the  gods  had  loved.     It  were  profanation  to 
examine  rudely  the  rose  which  the  blight  had  de- 
stroyed, while  the  morning  dew  yet  glittered  on 
the  folded  leaves ;  and  in  remembering  a  fallen  star, 
we  only  recall  its  brightness.     It  is  not  singular, 
since   lenient  judgment  is  so  generally  ^warded 
to  the  early   lost,  that   admiration  wheM^stly 
founded  should  deepen  into  enthusiasm, — and  few 
have  obtained  or  deserved  more  ardent  praise  than 
the  writer,  whose  swift  career  was  a  living  ro- 
mance, and  who  combined  the  unsullied  feelings  of 
youth  with  the  higher  and  graver  wisdom  of  man- 
hood.    Lord  of  the  Sword  and  the  Lyre,  noble  as 
a  patriot  and  a  poet,  reverenced  by  the  multitude, 
and  nearly  worshipped  by  a  few,  Kdrner  realized 
in  the  morning  of  life  all  that  others  can  scarcely 
win  when  lifers  night  is  closing.      His  rewards 
were  gained,  while  the  power  to  prize,  and  the  ca- 
pacity to  enjoy  them,  were  in  their  strength,  and 
before  the  rich  flush  of  exciting  wishes  had  fled 
from  a  disposition.  Time  never  taught  to  despond. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  toil  through  years  of  hope 
deferred,  till  the  heart  grew  faint ;  to  bear,  or  to 
battle  with  disappointments ;  to  live  on  through  re- 
grets ;  to  survive  all  of  existence,  but  its  sufl!*erings. 
The  future,  in  all  its  brightest  pictures,  could  pro- 
mise no  more  than  it  brought.     Hope  "  smiled  en- 

*Ah !  who  does  not  love  thus  to  bring  back  the  irrevocable ! 
Who  values  enough,  that  (Mi-flft«\x&%vwvBax%\ 
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chanted"  to  the  last ;  and  the  "  golden  hair"  ahe 
waf  ed,  never  grew  dark  in  his  sight.     The  fairest 


life,  is  Tisible  in  Kdmer^s  writings ;  and  the] 
play  a  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  ferror  of  tho 


recompenses  genius  can  give,  all  were  his :  fame,  a  maturer  mind  would  have  forgotten.    In  Uu 


glory,  love;  and  the  last,  best  blessing,  of  an  early 
grave. 

Perhaps,  by  the  young  and  enthusiastic  only,  the 
works  of  Komer  are  truly  appreciated ;  for  his 
writings  abound  in  the  fervent  sentiment,  and  high- 
soaring,  unselfish  tenderness,  which  appeal  most 
forcibly  and  successfully  to  dispositions  still  earnest 
in  congeniality  with  ideal  loveliness.  The  same 
unchecked  warmth  which  inspired  the  poet  to  de- 
lineate, enables  the  reader  fully  to  sjrmpathize ;  for 
who  has  not  experienced  how  readily  the  fancies 
of  the  young  go  forth  to  meet  an  autlior  in  his 
dreams !  In  poetry,  as  in  reality,  youth  has  its  vi- 
sions; and  its  love  for  the  imaginative  in  litera- 
ture, is  for  awhile  an  absorbing  passion.  It  is  a 
bright  era,  when  this  fondness  is  first  awakened, 
and  the  star-lit  land  of  fiction  is  seen  in  its  far- 
stretching  beauty.  What  words  can  portray  the 
world  opening  on  the  young  reader,  with  the  pages 
of  his  first  poem !  By  the  might  of  its  spell  the 
portals  of  a  new  existence  unclose,  "  on  golden 
hinges  turning."  It  matters  not  to  him  that  the 
churacters  be  loves  or  hates  so  eagerly,  live  but  in 
the  records  of  those  verses ;  that  his  warm  appre- 
ciations is  lavished  on  written  dreams.  It  were  a 
doubtful  wisdom  to  scofif  at  this  sjrmpathy'— a  cruel 
kindness  to  rouse  the  enthusiast  from  the  charmed 
repose,  whose  beautiful  delusions  are  faiter  than 
the  visions  of  slumber.  His  thoughts  have  given 
them  actual  life ;  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  decep- 
tion, he  forgets  he  is  deceived.  Like  all  perfect 
belief,  this  departs  and  returns  not  We  cannot 
feel  again  such  entire  and  fervent  confidence  in 
another's  fancies :  for  experience  is  the  enemy  of 
reliance.  We  admire  still,  but  the  admiration  is 
fainter  and  more  measured ;  reflection  subdues  ar- 
dor ;  we  grow  critical  in  our  later  commendations, 
and,  like  Falkland,  learn  to  think  enthusiasm  away. 
Perhaps  no  after-enchantment  ever  possesses  the 
influence  of  the  earliest ; — ^the  first  poem  and  the 
first  love  are  equally  the  most  prized,  because  they 
fjoere  the  first.  Some  one  has  wisely  said  it  is  a 
difiicult  thing  to  paint  the  pleasures  of  youth :  for 
at  last  the  real  enjoyment  is  in  being  young. 
Hence  it  is  ever  with  melancholy  we  recall  the 
delights  of  old  times,  and  remember  that,  after  all, 
they  were  only  illusions.  We  mourn  them;  for 
the  hereaAer  they  shadowed  forth  we  cannot  find, 
and  they,  in  their  earnestness,  can  never  return. 
The  truths  of  life,  like  the  hours  on  a  dial,  are 
marked  by  shadows ;  and  time  tells  us  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Arabian  proverb,  that  the  remembrance 
of  the  .past  is  a  sigh.  A  poet's  loudest  praise  is 
always  spoken  by  young  lips,  and  echoed  by  hearts 
still  strangers  to  that  worldly  criticism, 

•*  Die  so  gem  das  Strahlend  zu  schwarxen  lieben." 


rary  productions  of  older  intellects,  the  imagir 
is  more  mingled  with  the  harshness  of  daily  c 
vation ;  the  beautiful  still  blends  with  the  at 
but  poetry  with  them  is  no  longer  believed 
reality.  The  noonday  of  existence  is  not  favi 
to  fancy;  it  requires  a  dimmer  and  more  reli 
light.  Then,  truth  leaves  little  place  fo 
merely  ideal;  and  we  diacoTer  too  much  i 
around  us,  willingly  to  court  deception.  Th 
riod  of  indiflTerence,  the  warrior-poet  wa 
doomed  to  know;  the  visiooary  realm  of  fane 
always  before  him  unclouded  in  its  lovelinea 
stood  on  holy  ground,  and  the  promised  li 
song  was  stretching  beneath  him.  The  wo 
poesy  rose  on  his  view ;  a  vast  \Ve8tem  coo 
whose  mental  treasures  realised  for  him  the 
tations  of  El-Dorado.  His  was  that  enviable 
in  intellectual  life,  when  the  mind,  like  an  A 
harp,  is  roused  to  the  consciousness  of  the  8 
ness  slumbering  in  itself,  only  when  the  pa 
breath  of  holy  and  stirring  thoughts  wake 
sleeping  music.  It  was  not  his  lot  to  sunrr 
young  beliefs,  and  to  reject  their  purity.  He 
and  died  amid  his  dreams ;  and  have  not  tJ 
sions  of  a  soul  like  his  more  in  them  of  hi 
than  of  earth  % 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  mental  changes 
long  literary  career;  to  note  how,  as  thought 
ens,  it  grows  darker  and  sadder ;  to  mark  the 
dual  approach  of  mind  to  its  human  boondarv 
of  feeling  to  its  dim  decline.  Touth  has 
called  the  season  of  fllusions,  but  it  is  onl; 
time  when  illusions  are  moat  perfect.  Later 
have  as  many,  but  they  are  duller  in  eoloring 
briefer  in  continuance;  we  glide  from  dres 
dream,  each  succeeding  one  less  lovely,  and 
earnest.  We  see  how  often  the  extremes  of 
lectual  life  tend  towards  each  other;  ho* 
traits  and  characteristics  of  younger  times  r 
to  the  advanced  in  years.  The  peaceful  ex 
sion  of  childhood  is  frequently  written  on  the  i 
features  of  the  old,  and  the  aame  alteration  i 
pressed  on  the  mind.  The  preference  for  ii 
native  and  marvellous  works  is  strongest  a 
dawn  and  the  decline,  in  those  for  whom  the 
teries  of  truth  are  still  untested,  and  in  the 
who  have  proved  them  to  be  '*  stranger  thai 
tion.*'  Age  is  often  as  eredulous  as  chikihoe 
if  it  had  gone  to  the  limits  of  knowledge,  and  1 
simple  humility  its  earthly  perfection.  Lift 
its  morning  and  evening  twiligfat,  when  the 
holds  communion  with  spirits,  and  loves  to  ; 
among  the  shadows  the  uncertain  light  has : 
moned,  and  endowed  with  transient  being, 
seems  as  if  reflection  grows  weary  of  its 
search  for  wisdom,  and  turns  listless  fitNn  the 


..^..„  .„  .^..^.i*^u  iicucu.  searcn  lor  wisoom,  ana  lums  iiauess  mm  we 
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the  doubts  it  teaches,  as  if  skepticism  learns  at  last 
to  distrust  itself;  and  the  world- worn  heart  for- 
sakes its  depressing  creed,  to  embrace  once  more 
the  purer  and  earlier  faith  which  hopeth  and  be- 
lieveth  all  things.  The  fictitious  productions  of 
writers  in  advanced  life,  generally  partake  most 
largely  of  sentiment  and  improbability :  the  last  no- 
vels of  the  author  of  Waverley,  are  an  example  of 
this  tendency.  It  may  be  too,  that  this  same 
returning  to  early  tastes,  and  warmer '  feelings, 
prompted  the  singular  love,  wliich  revived  in  Goe- 
the's character  the  ardent  romance  of  youth,  and 
gave  to  his  old  age  a  passion  wilder  than  boyhood's. 
And  afler  all,  though  it  has  its  weakness,  there  is 
something  beautiful  in  this  going  back  of  the  soul 
to  the  innocence  of  its  dawning — this  readoption  of 
its  first  religion.  Romance  is  natural  piety,  and 
the  pure  heart  is  its  shrine.  It  is  only  to  the  no- 
bly gided  that  the  loveliness  of  this  second  youth 
can  come :  on  common  minds  the  world's  records 
are  written  too  darkly  to  be  obliterated.  They  put 
on  the  mantle  of  selfishness,  and  misname  it  phi- 
losophy ;  they  have  learned  to  mock  the  exaggera- 
tions of  sentiment,  and  forget  to  recall  its  rapture. 
For  them  such  dreams  are  but  vanity,  and  they 
dwell  on  them  no  longer.  The  altars  of  their 
early  worship  have  parted  with  their  sacredness, 
and  the  dust  of  the  earth  has  gathered  to  profane 
and  sully  their  idols.  "  II  pent  y  avoir  erreur  et 
illusion  partout ;  il  y  a  des  hommes  aux  yeux  des- 
quels,  les  sentiments  sout  de  la  fohe,"  were  the 
words  of  one  who  bad  read  hearts  well.  If  we 
may  find  folly  in  all  at  last,  it  is  idle  to  seek  it;  and 
we  gain  no  happiness  in  searching  for  it  among 
the  visions  of  our  youth.  It  were  wiser  to  keep 
them  holy,  to  rest,  like  a  garland  of  Spring  flowers, 
on  the  sad  brow  of  Memory. 

One  of  the  most  precious  boons  which  genius 
awards  to  its  favorites,  is  the  fervent  and  lasting 
devotion  they  frequently  awaken.  A  loAy  intellect 
seldom  meets  with  entire  sympathy:  its  nature 
prevents  it ; — a  mind  high  in  originality,  most  al- 
ways, in  some  respects,  be  solitary.  Bat  there 
may  be  love  without  perfect  comprehension, — and 
genius  rarely  exists,  without  exciting,  in  some  por- 
tion of  its  career,  a  deep  and  true  affection.  We 
read  of  literary  friendships  unbroken  and  unchanged 
for  years,  and  sometimes  entertained  by  those  who 
were  rivals  in  the  same  mental  race.  On  Kdmer, 
the  brightness  rested  of  a  softer  and  gentler  tie ; 
and  he  knew,  in  all  its  spotless  parity,  the  holiness 
of  a  sister's  love.  Circumstances  combined  to 
strengthen  a  tenderness,  in  which  appreciation  of 
the  poet's  powers  mingled  with  pride  in  a  brother's 
fame.  The  link  that  lent  their  life  each  beaaty, 
was  not  divided  at  last ;  for  the  author's  death  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  his  sister.  Their  fate 
has  been  hallowed  in  song,  by  one  whose  poetry 
was  the  fitting  chronicle  of  hearts  and  destinies 
like  theirs.    In  Kdmer's  character,  ill  feeling  had 


the  intensity  of  passion  without  its  selfishness ;  and 
the  ardent  tone  of  his  disposition,  was  evinced  in 
the  warmth  and  constancy  of  his  personal  connec- 
tions. He  proved  the  truth  of  Jean  Paol's  asser- 
tion, that  those  who  love  one  human  being  purely 
and  sincerely,  love  all ;  for  the  same  devotion  which 
distinguished  the  poet's  home-preferences,  went 
forth  to  deepen  and  confirm  his  interest  in  hu- 
manity, and  to  prompt  his  many  sacrifices  to  the 
welfare  of  his  country. 

The  poems  of  Komer  image,  with  peculiar  vi- 
vidness, the  prevailing  traits  of  his  mind.  Wa 
find  in  them,  high  and  earnest  reverence  for  trutb— 
the  unwavering  aspirations  of  a  spirit,  proud  bat 
self-forgetting,  and  the  settled  foundation  of  strong 
religious  hope.  The  loveliness  of  his  moral  en- 
dowments, nndoubtediy  lend  additional  charms  to 
his  imaginative  productions;  though  observation 
has  shown  the  fallacy  of  Baptiste  Rousseau's 
theory,  that  to  be  a  good  poet,  one  must  necessa- 
sarily  be  a  good  man.  From  the  works  of  most 
young  authors,  we  gather  a  knowledge  of  them- 
selves: for  they  consult  nature  more  than  policy, 
and  write  from  the  impulse  of  feelings,  to  which  ex- 
perience has  not  yet  brought  concealment,  and  the 
necessity  of  control.  A  French  author  has  said, 
there  is  much  in  our  characters  which  can  only  be 
known  through  our  writings;  and  it  may  be  so ;  for 
the  thoughts  we  pour  forth  in  composition,  are  fre- 
quently those  which  common  life  affords  few  op- 
portunities of  displaying.  Youthfol  genius  seems 
ever  longing  to  be  understood ;  and  the  yearnings 
for  sympathy  prompt  the  candid  utterance  of 
thought,  however  wild.  The  public  at  a  distance 
looks  so  temptingly  to  the  enthusiast,  that  he  for^ 
gets  the  harsh  critics  in  its  midst,  and  writes  with 
the  unreserved  ardor  he  feels.  This  fearless  con- 
fidence with  Komer  never  past  away :  for  it  sprang 
from  the  dictates  of  a  heart  that  had  little  to  dread, 
and  nothing  to  hide.  The  '*  purple  light"  of  en- 
thusiasm was  around  him,  and  he  was  strong  in 
the  uprightness  of  his  hopes  and  his  aims.  For 
him,  life  yet  wore  its  softest  coloring ;  Summer 
flowers  still  blossomed  in  his  pathway,  and  the 
stars  of  promise  were  shining  in  the  sky.  Well  it 
was  for  him  that  the  time  never  came  for  those 
flowers  to  wither,  and  those  stars  to  be  clouded. 
Never,  in  sterner  years,  could  visions  so  radiant 
have  thronged  about  him.  In  after  seasons,  we 
cease  to  believe  that  angels  visit  the  earth ;  and 
the  heavens  that  seemed  so  near  us  in  our  youth, 
are  changed — they  become  shadowy,  and  afar. 

For  one  gifYed  like  Korner,  long  life  is  but  a 
lengthened  exile, — and  we  know  not  what  we  do, 
in  lamenting  the  briefness  of  such  a  pilgrimage. 
He  would  too  soon  have  found  the  vanity,  even  of 
rewards  like  his ;  glory  is  not  happiness ;  love  re- 
turns to  its  dwelling  in  the  skies,  and  fame  cannot 
satisfy ;  for  at  last,  it  is  but  the  echo  great  names 
leave  behind  them,  when  they  have  been  proudly 
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spoken  by  the  world.  The  poet*8  ezistenee  is 
neyer  so  blest  as  when  it  is  early  closed ;  for  when 
the  flush  of  bright,  young  thought  has  faded  away, 
sadder  imaginings  are  his  portion ;  the  worldlier  im- 
pressions on  which  he  enters  are  weaiying  in  their 
selfish  wisdom,  and  he  has  no  refuge  from  the 
crowd  of  cares  that  soil  the  heart  they  press.  He 
could  hsTO  gained  no  recompense  for  the  whisper- 
ings of  lovely  fancies — the  low,  spirit-Toices  of 
poetry — the  delightful  credulity  of  romance.  He 
eonld  meet  nothing  to  repay  the  hopes  he  parted 
with — ^the  illusions  he  forsook,  and  the  warm  feel- 
ings he  most  have  learned  to  crush. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  turn  from  the  melody  of  the 
dream-land,  and  hear  the  harsh  tone  of  reality,  with 
its  eyer-reourring  and  perplexing  question — C«» 

himof  JA9I  T.  LOMAX. 


THE  ENGLISH  EMIGRANT'S  WIFE. 

FOUNDED   ON   FACT. 

'  111  nerer  see  tbee,  Eaglaad— 

Far,  f«r  aorou  the  ware ; 
By  these  pale  anna,  oh  God,  I  know, 

ni  find  me  here  a  grave ! 
Dear  Taristock,  my  early  home ! 

Next  Hear'n  for  thee  I  ligh, 
Thy  palish  church,  thy  rose-veiPd  tombs-- 

'Twere  nothing  there  to  die. 

*  Thy  scenes  1  hail !  thy  Summer  groups, 

And  Tisionsiy  glee — 
The  rank  that  graced  my  wedding  day, 

I  see !  indeed  I  see ! 
And  it  shall  deck  me  in  my  death, 

And  trim  my  resting-place ; 
Then  as  I  left  thee,  England — 

ril  close  my  esrthly  race.' 

The  woodman  traced  his  morning  path, 

The  fieldman  yoked  his  team — 
But  oh,  fast  down  their  tawny  cheeks 

Did  silent  tear-diops  stream ! 
Nor  shone  that  day  the  village  hill 

With  rosy  youth  at  play. 
And  many  read  the  Holy  Book 

As  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Now  bow*d  the  sexton  on  his  spade. 

The  golden  sun  was  low, 
When  down  the  shaded  graveyard  lane 

The  mourners  joumey*d  slow : 
First  cross*d  the  gate  two  holy  men. 

With  Testments  black  as  night ; 
Then  swung  the  coffin'd  dead  between 

Six  maidens  all  in  white ! 

Alas,  on  every  breast  there  gleam*d 

The  lily  of  the  vale ! 
^  On  braided  heads  and  cinctur*d  brows, 

Bloomed  roses  red  and  pale ! 
Nor  holy  hymns  around  the  tomb 

The  snowy  damsels  sung  ; 
But  with  an  ancient  bridal  lay 

The  funeral  evening  rung. 


Thus  wedded  she  in  Tavistock, 

And  hastened  to  the  sea : 
And  thus  her  lily  corpse  was  laid 

Beneath  the  locust  tree. 
Then  by  the  Ming  light  of  heaven 

The  spsdesnaa  tmas'd  her  gcmv«  ; 
And  to  her  daikenisf  mooad  their  wreatfasy 

The  parting  maidens  gave. 

D.  C.  Neviw. 
SewUMyvaUf  PamsylvanuL 


PROGRESS  OF  CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

No  fact  is  more  erident,  or  more  gratifying  to 
the  Christian  and  the  Philanthropist,  than  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  race  in  the  great  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  civilization,  and  refinement.  To 
become  convinced  of  the  reality  of  this  advance- 
ment, we  need  sarvey  bat  a  brief  period  of  the 
world^s  history.  Only  a  few  centuries  since,  one 
dark  pall  of  ignorance  and  despotism  shrouded  the 
earth  in  gloom.  The  few  bright  spots  which  here 
and  there  illuminated  the  dark  pathway  of  the 
past,  seemed  about  to  be  obliterated  in  the  obscnrity 
of  an  eternal  night.  AH  that  the  human  mind  had 
acquired  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  seemed 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  lost  to  the  world  forever. 
No  Plato  longer  charmed  by  his  learning  and 
wisdom ;  no  Virgil,  with  the  beauty  and  grandeor 
of  his  poetry ;  no  Cicero,  with  the  magie  of  his 
eloquence.  As  yet,  no  Luther  had  arisen  to  wave 
the  wand  of  truth  over  the  vices  and  saperstitions 
of  the  age ;  no  Bacon,  to  strike  from  the  mind  the 
shackles  of  a  false  philosophy;  no  Newton,  to 
throw  open  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  bring  to  light 
the  structure  of  the  universe.  As  yet,  no  Wash- 
ington had  pointed  to  the  Sun  of  Freedom,  destined 
ere  long  to  dispel  darkness  from  the  earth ;  nor  had 
he  yet  left 

"His  awful  memory,  a  light  for  after-times.** 

Since  those  long  cenUiries  of  night,  bow  won- 
derful is  the  piogiess  which  has  been  made !  Science 
and  the  arts,  then  confined  to  the  few,  or  absolatdy 
unknown,  now  unfold  their  untold  treasures  to  the 
poblic  mind,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  aH.  The 
darkness  and  gloom  of  the  long  night  of  ages  have 
retreated  before  the  noon-day  beams  of  Truth  and 
Knowledge.  Commerce,  onoe  creeping  timid  and 
unknown  along  the  shore  from  port  to  poirt,  now, 
erect  in  her  beauty,  and  with  firm  and  fearless  st^, 
launches  boldly  upon  the  stormy  deep,  *•  walking 
the  water  like  a  thing  of  life,"  exploring  erory  re- 
gion, and  encircling  the  globe  with  free  pdnciples, 
intelligence,  and  wealth.  Religion  in  its  purity, 
ennobling  the  hopes  and  enlarging  the  benevolenoe 
of  the  human  heart,  is  extending  its  miid  aocfin 
of  love  over  the  drear  and  desolate  places  of  the 
earth ;  while  superstition,  tyranny  and  oppression, 
afiVighted,  flee  before  it.    The  people,  so  long 
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debased,  cast  down,  and  trodden  under  foot  as  the 
mere  willing  instruments  of  power,  are  beginning 
to  feel  and  know  their  rights  and  their  strength, 
and  to  throw  around  themselves  the  bulwarks  of 
protection.  The  precious  privileges  of  freedom  of 
thought,  of  speech,  and  of  action,  are  theirs  ;  while 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  and  of  the  ab- 
solute and  divine  right  of  Kings,  are  exploded  as 
the  dogmas  of  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
The  inquiry  naturally  arises ;  what  are  the  causes 
which  have  wrought  changes  so  surprising  ift  so- 
ciety, and  which  especially  have  so  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  Civil  Liberty  during  the  last 
four  hundred  years  1  Every  mind  instantly  recurs 
to  the  Reformation,  as  the  first  and  the  greatest. 
The  high  purposes  for  which  Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  the  world  had  long  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  defeated  by  the  perversions  to  which  it 
had  been  exposed.  Its  simplicity  was  concealed 
under  innumerable  forms  and  ceremonies.  Its 
great  truths,  designed  to  correct  and  purify  man^s 
inner  being,  his  immortal  part,  and  raise  him  from 
his  low  condition,  making  him  free  indeed,  were  so 
perverted  as  to  administer  only  to  the  avarice  and 
passions  of  an  artful  few.  In  a  word,  it  had  lost 
its  saving  power,  and  was  no  longer  Christianity. 
But,  at  the  Reformation,  it  was  stripped  of  its  cor- 
ruptions ;  the  dead  calm  of  the  waters  was  broken 
up  ;  and  though  lashed  into  tempest  by  the  fury  of 
the  storm,  and  for  awhile  man^s  fondest  helps  and 
hopes  seemed  about  to  be  engulphed  in  irretrievable 
ruin  ;  yet  when  the  tumult  subsided,  and  the  ele- 
ments had  ceased  from  their  commotion,  Truth, 
like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  reared  her  angel-form 
from  the  bosom  of  the  angry  deep.  A  spirit  of 
active  inquiry,  and  of  vigilance  untiring,  was  thus 
awakened  and  called  forth,  which  Aom  that  day  to 
the  present  has  never  slumbered ; — a  spirit  which 
is  now  passing  round  the  globe,  arousing  the  mind 
from  its  deep  lethargy,  reforming  Religion  and 
Politics,  and  restoring  to  man  his  long  lost  moral 
and  civil  power.  The  enfranchisement  of  the 
mind  from  religious  despotism,  Ipd  directly  to  in- 
quiries into  the  nature  of  Civil  Government.  As 
the  people  had  suffered  deception,  tyranny,  and  a 
privation  of  their  rights  in  Religion,  so  had  they  in 
Politics.  They  began  immediately  to  investigate 
the  nature  of  government, — for  whose  benefit  it 
-was  established ;  whether  for  the  many  or  the  few, — 
whether  for  a  single  individual  upon  whose  head 
accident  had  placed  a  crown  of  power,  or  for  the 
million  whom  the  same  accident  had  separated  from 
the  throne.  It  was  from  inquiries  of  this  nature 
that  resulted  the  memorable  revolution  of  1649, — 
a  revolution  which  gave  Kings  to  the  block,  and 
liberty  to  England.  Actuated  by  a  common  sen- 
timent ;  urged  on  by  a  common  cause,  men  gathered 
into  one  great  phalanx — strong,  fearless,  irresistible ; 
and  guided  by  the  same  principle  of  free  thought  and 
inquiry,  widely  and  more  widely  disseminated,  they 


marched  onward  to  success  and  victory.  To  the 
Reformation  then,  is  Europe  mainly  indebted  for 
whatever  of  liberty  and  free  principles  she  may 
now  possess. 

But  we  turn  to  a  far  lovelier  and  brighter  scene 
in  the  high  career  of  Civil  Liberty.  Far  off  from 
the  vices  and  corruptions  of  the  Old  World,  to  a 
fairer  clime  and  a  better  country,  whose  atmos- 
phere was  pure,  and  whose  soil  uncontaminated  by 
the  footprints  of  despotism.  Liberty  fled  an  exile. 
Here,  houseless  and  friendless,  she  took  up  her 
abode.     Upon  Plymouth  rock, 

**  -that  holiest  spot, 

The  high  place  of  freedom's  birth," 

she  laid  the  comer-stone  of  what  has  already  be- 
come a  great  Republican  Edifice, — an  edifice  des- 
tined, we  believe,  to  be  more  enduring  than  the 
Parthenon  or  the  Pyramid, — sublime,  though  sim- 
ple in  its  proportions ;  more  beautiful  than  the  pala- 
ces of  kings,  or  the  temples  of  Roman  pontifla ; 
upon  whose  portals  are  inscribed  Justice  and  Mercy; 
whoee  pillars  rise  in  the  simple  majesty  of  Truth ; 
and  from  whose  majestic  dome  waves  the  broad 
flag  of  Freedom  and  Equality.  Into  this  temple, 
she  invited  the  injured  and  the  disfranchised  of  all 
nations,  to  take  refuge  and  worship.  And  gladly 
did  they  obey  her  invitation.  Hither  fled  many  of 
the  choicest  spirits  of  the  age, — the  high-minded 
and  the  bold,  the  conscientious  and  the  meek, — 
men  prominent  for  intelligence  and  influence,  who 
could  no  longer  brook  the  scoffs  and  insults  of 
tyrants, — as  well  as  the  devout  and  humble  follower 
of  Jesus,  who  had  too  long  suffiered  persecution 
for  righteousness  sake.  Here,  once  more.  Civil 
and  Religious  Freedom  walked  hand  in  hand  ;  mu- 
tually animated  and  sustained  each  other ;  bowed 
at  the  same  shrine  ;  encountered  the  same  perils, 
and  grappled  with  the  same  foes.  Side  by  side, 
amid  the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness,  sprang  up  at 
once,  sanctuaries  of  justice  and  solemn  temples. 
Religion  was  the  handmaid  of  Politics,  and  Virtue 
of  both.  No  one  feature  perhaps,  was  more  cha- 
racteristic of  their  lives  and  their  actions,  than  this 
their  love  of  justice  and  their  devotional  spirit. 
"  We  could  not  live  without  the  worship  of  God,^* 
exclaim  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  one  of  their  ad- 
dresses to  the  King.  And  it  was  upon  sentiments 
and  principles  such  as  these,  that  arose  a  system 
of  society  and  morals,  freer  and  purer  than  any  at 
that  time  existing ; — a  system,  which  though  stain- 
ed. His  true,  with  many  of  the  errors  and  imper- 
fections of  the  age,  was  gradually  ripening  and 
approximating  to  the  fulness  of  maturity.  But 
Liberty^s  eternal  foes,  ever  active  and  vigilant,  pur- 
sued her  even  into  her  asylum  in  the  Western  wilds. 
Their  day  of  triumph  however  was  past.  She  met 
them  upon  the  threshold ;  and  by  that  struggle,— 
the  straggle  of  our  Revolution, — was  forever  pat 
to  rest  the  question  which  all  time  had  been  agi- 
tated,— WHBTHXR  MAN  SHOULD  BE  FREE.    This  Wat 
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the  place,  and  this  the  time,  when  the  dectrines  of 
Popalar  Rights  and  Civil  Liherty,  were  penna- 
nently  settled  and  established;  and,  to  use  the 
words  of  one  of  our  first  historians,  **  within  the 
short  space  of  two  centuries,  have  they  infnsed 
themselves  into  the  lifeblood  of  every  rising  state, 
from  Labrador  to  Chili ;  have  erected  outposts  on 
the  Oregon,  and  in  Liberia ;  and,  making  a  prose- 
lyte of  enlightened  France,  have  disturbed  all  the 
ancient  governments  of  Europe,  by  awakening  the 
mind  to  resistless  action,  from  the  shores  of  Por- 
tugal to  the  palaces  of  the  Czars.** 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  Civil 
Liberty,  in  the  modem  world.  True,  it  has  not 
yet  completely  delivered  the  mind  from  the  thral- 
dom which  has  so  long  bound  it.  True,  many  a 
helpless  victim  yet  groans  beneath  the  rod  of  power ; 
many  a  nation  is  yet  under  a  worse  than  Egyptian 
bondage ;  and  many  a  dark  spot,  yet  disfigures  the 
moral  and  political  world.  Even  in  our  own  land; 
ackoowledged  the  freest,  the  fiiirest,  the  noblest  on 
the  face  of  the  globe ;  there  are  social  and  political 
imperfections,  which  neither  Patriotism,  nor  Phi- 
lanthropy, nor  Religion,  nor  the  noon-tide  blase  of 
the  Sun  of  Liberty,  has  yet  been  able  to  conceal 
or  eradicate.     But  we  trust  it  will  not  always  be  so. 

"  There  walks  a  spirit  o*er  the  peopled  earth," 

a  spirit  mysterious  in  his  operations,  but  all-perva- 
ding and  all-powerful,  who  hears  the  sighs  of  the 
injured,  tbe  innocent  and  the  helpless ;  whose  march 
is  from  nation  to  nation,  dispensing  joy,  and  life, 
and  love,  and  setting  the  prisoner  and  the  captive 
free.  Already  has  he  freed  our  Holy  Religion  from 
its  century-grown  corruptions; — already  has  he 
started  into  being  a  principle  which  is  yet  doing 
its  work  in  Europe ; — already  has  ho  erected  a 
glorious  monument  of  Freedom,  in  a  New  World  of 
promise.  And  will  he  not  triumph  1  Will  not  tbe 
day  come,  in  the  progress  of  pure  sentiments  and 
of  Civil  Liberty,  when  the  debased  and  sunken  mil- 
lions of  Asia ;  tbe  long  oppressed  populace  of 
£uro|)e ;  and  the  African,  plundered  and  down- 
trodden by  every  nation  under  Heaven,  shall  all 
arise  in  the  majesty  of  Freemen ;  take  their  fit 
places  among  men,  "  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,** 
and  breathe  the  mild  air  of  FasEDOM  ; — when  the 
Tree  of  Liberty,  planted  by  our  fathera  on  American 
soil,  and  watered  with  blood,  shall  be  pruned  and 
stripped  of  its  blemishes  and  defects ;  and  taking 
deeper  root,  shall  rise,  and  spread,  and  flourish, 
until  it  embrace  under  its  protecting  shadow  the 
nations  of  the  whole  earth  1  C.J. 


Ok  lot  N  or  Tbadbs  and  Pbopkbsions.— Most  of  the 
trades,  professioos,  and  ways  of  Hring  among  mankind, 
take  their  original  either  from  the  love  of  pleasure,  or  the 
fear  of  want.  The  former,  when  it  becomes  too  violent, 
degenerates  into  lazury,.and  the  latter  in  avarice. 

MAIueift. 


THE  PARTING  SPffilT. 

BT  MBS.  B.  J.  BAMXS. 

"  Solve  the  scarce  deiin'd 


And  mystic  questions,  of  the  parungmiad! 
WheD,  freed  from  mortal  films,  wtMt  viewless  wmU, 
Shall  first  receive  her  wing,  bat  half  oafarled  T 

I. 
Whither ;  O  whither,  wilt  thoa  shape  thy  coone- 

0*er  the  wide  waters  of  that  shoreless  sea? 
To  what  far  port,  unaided  by  human  force. 

Shall  the  bark  steer,  that  is  to  carry  thee  t 
Hear'st  thou  no  voice  upon  that  solenm  rirer, 
Telling  thee  where  the  soul  shall  dwell  forever? 

Now,  while  thy  thoughts  sweep  on  to  Ettraily— 

Spirit ;  O  parting  spirit,  answer  me ! 

II. 
In  what  strange  region  of  the  vast  nnknowa, 

Shalt  thou  commence  thy  new,  untried  career T 
What  shall  await  thee  there,  when  thou  hast  tkrows 

Off  the  stained  mantle,  that  enwraps  thee  Aire.' 
Wilt  thou  bear  with  thee  to  that  realm,  0  spiiiti 
Aught  of  that  lam  tiioa  didst  for  mo  inherit? 

Shall  I  overstep  the  grave  to  meet  with  thee! 

Spirit ;  O  Parting  Spirit,  answer  me ! 

UI. 
Wilt  thou  be  roaming  through  the  viewless  air,— 

Or  *mid  those  very  stars  I  cow  survey  ? 
A  part  of  all  the  glorious  Render  there— 

A  new  link,  in  a  now,  uneodiogdayf 
Or  breathing  'mid  the  elements  of  Heaves, 
Shall  its  bright  aUributes  to  thee  be  given  7 

Shalt  thou  redeem*d,  regenerate.  Godlike  be?— 

Spirit ;  O  Parting  Spirit,  answer  me ! 

IT. 

Speak— I  adjure  thee !  for  I  fain  would  kaow, 
Ere  the  dim  shadows  close  my  failing  eye,— 

Ere  tbe  cold  seal  is  stamp'd  upon  my  bsow, 
Point  thou  the  pathway  where  thy  kmm  dsih  lit ! 

Is  not  thy  /Vii«rr  opening  isow  before  thee  T 

Is  not  the  Eternal  Secret  hovering  o*er  thee? 
Past,  past  the  reach  of  mortal  inquiry,— 
O  Parting  Spirit !  thou  canst  im«  answer  as  ? 

JEwnes'  Pface,  1841. 


RIDE  TO  THE  PEAKS  OF  OTTER, 

IN  BEDFORD  COUNTY,  VA. 

About  the  firat  of  last  September,  noimted  on  • 
long-tailed  bay  colt,  I  left  the  gate  of  Dr.  M.,  in 
Bedford  ooonty,  in  company  with  another  Doctor, 
for  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  aboot  ten  or  twelfc  ■*» 
distant.  An  arrangement  was  made  the  dsy  pre- 
Yioos  with  Messrs.  M.  and  B.  of  Liberty,  who 
had  kindly  offered  to  go  with  us,  thit  we  dwoM 
meet  them  abost  fiTc  mUes  distaat,  on  the  nuB 
road,  from  the  tillage.  Dr.  M.  had  gifes  of  • 
chart  of  the  way  to  that  pomt ;  it  was  a  perfw* 
labyrinth  through  woods  and  fdaotatioDB,  is  v« 
both  knew  from  having  been  lest  thexe  ia  <bp 
that  were  past.  After  trottiog  otct  hilli,  wd 
through  creeks,  and  around  feoeea,  aad  ftetig 
erery  point  of  the  compass  for  the  f^»^  ^  " 
hour,  we  at  length  came  to  the  main  load,  aod  m* 
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our  friend  Mr.  M.  just  then  arriving,  with  a  spy- 
glass under  his  arm,  and  mounted  on  a  pair  of  rad- 
dle-bags. He  was  alone  however;  Mr.  B.  having 
sent  a  note  of  apology  for  not  coming  according  to 
appointment.  The  spy-glass  was  of  course  very 
acceptable ;  and  if  the  reader  had  ridden,  and 
walked  where  we  did,  and  had  fasted  as  long,  he 
would  have  been  very  glad  before  the  close  of  the 
day,  also  to  see  the  contents  of  the  saddle-bags,  and 
to  ascertain  what  the  ladies  had  put  in  the  pockets 
of  an  old  Summer  coat,  which  I  had  on,  before  we 
started. 

We  very  soon  passed  "  Fancy  Farm ;"  a  planta- 
tion of  some  1500  acres,  with  an  old  gloomy  look- 
ing brick  residence,  built  many  years  ago  by  a 
Scotch  gentleman,  and  one  of  the  most  antiquated 
buildings  in  appearance  in  the  Old  Dominion.  I 
always  had  the  impression  that  there  were  ghosts 
about  that  habitation,  when  I  used  to  pass  it  in  my 
boyhood, — and  to  this  day  I  am  not  certain  that  I 
could  command  the  courage  to  stay  there  alone 
in  a  boisterous  wintry  night,  with  the  winds  play- 
ing their  gambols  along  the  old  halls,  and  through 
the  frowning  windows  of  that  ancient  dwell- 
ing. However,  we  passed  it  without  meeting 
any  other  dangers  than  the  reluctance  of  my  colt 
to  pass  the  ''  mill,^*  and  his  apparent  determination 
to  lie  down  with  me  in  the  stream  which  crossed 
the  road. 

About  a  mile  further  on,  we  began  to  ascend, 
what  Mr.  M.  said  he  considered  the  commence- 
ment of  the  mountain.  The  road  was  rough, 
being  son>etimes  covered  with  large  rocks;  and  it 
was  becoming  excessively  warm,  although  most  of 
the  way  was  well  shaded.  After  ascending  for 
some  distance,  we  got  a  view  of  the  summit  of  the 
Western  Peak  through  the  trees,  which  almost 
embosomed  us,  and  saw  a  white  object  moving  on 
the  rocks,  which  we  determined  to  be  the  dress  of 
some  lady  then  on  the  top.  As  we  advanced,  the 
road  became  still  more  rough  and  very  steep,  and 
the  horses  seemed  to  suffer  greatly  from  the  heat. 
The  doctor  proposed  dismounting  to  walk — but  Mr. 
M.  said  he  was  principled  against  walking  when 
he  could  ride ;  and  we  continued  on  to  near 
''  Wood's,^*  where  the  road  on  which  we  were, 
crosses  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia :  and  from  which 
point  the  two  Peaks  rise,  one  on  each  side,  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  mountains. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  as 
just  intimated,  that  there  ace  two  ^  Peaks  of  Ot- 
ter,*' standing  side  by  side,  almost  isolated  and  un- 
connected with  other  ranges  of  mountains  either 
way.  One  of  them,  the  Eastern,  is  rounded  at  the 
top ;  the  other,  terminates  almost  in  a  point,  and  is 
the  one  almost  exclusively  visited.  We  turned  our 
horses  a  little  out  of  the  road  to  what  is  called  the  ^*Big 
Spring" — clear,  cool,  and  bubbling  from  the  ground, 
and  sending  forth  a  stream  which  some  one  present 
Baid  might  supply  the  city  of  New- York  with  wa- 


ter. I  know  not  how  that  may  be — but  according 
to  all  my  knowledge  of  springs,  it  is  the  finest  in 
the  world.  One  of  our  friends  had  told  us  the  day 
before,  that  springs  were  supplied  by  the  rain  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  but  I  believe  we  all  coa« 
eluded  it  would  have  to  rain  about  every  third  day, 
and  require  all  the  water  both  Peaks  could  furnish 
to  keep  this  particular  one  in  operation.  The  doe« 
tor  was  a  farmer  too,  and  had  been  trying  an  ex* 
periment  reconmiended  in  the  '*  Cultivator''  lor 
making  springs,  by  digging  a  hole,  no  matter 
where,  putting  in  a  barrel,  and  then  filling  in  with 
stones,  afler  which  the  water  was  to  commence 
running.  In  the  doctor's  case  it  did  not  commence 
however,  and  I  believe  he  concluded  that  he  and 
the  **  Cultivator"  together  could  not  manufacture 
any  such  spring  as  that.  Unfortunately  there  was 
no  drinking  utensil  whatever,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  lie  down  and  take  it  by  "  word  of  mouth."  Mr.  M. 
said  I  was  not  "  aufaif^  at  such  business,  because 
I  was  a  city  gentleman. 

We  remounted,  left  the  road,  and  turned  up  a 
steep  bridle-path  leading  to  the  top  of  the  Peak, 
and  just  then  met  three  gentlemen,  escorting  as 
many  ladies— one  of  whom,  in  a  light-colored  dreaSy 
was  the  object  that  had  attracted  our  attention 
as  we  first  ascended  the  mountain.  The  descent 
at  that  point  was  really  dangerous.  One  of  the 
ladies  stopped,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
hesitate  about  riding  down;  but  she  soon  start- 
ed her  steed,  followed  by  the  others,  with  the 
self-possession  of  ladies  accustomed  to  the  moan- 
tain  roads.  After  riding  about  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter, we  came  to  the  point  beyond  which  horses 
cannot  be  taken,  dismounted,  tied  our  steeds,  took 
off  the  saddles,  and  commenced  ascending  on  foot. 
The  way  was  very  steep,  and  the  day  so  warm 
that  we  had  to  halt  very  often  to  take  breath.  As 
we  approached  the  summit,  the  trees  were  all  of  a 
dwarfish  growth,  and  twisted  and  gnarled  by  the 
winds  and  storms  of  that  high  region.  There  were 
also  a  few  blackberry-bushes  bearing  their  fruit,  long 
after  the  season  had  passed  below.  A  few  minutes 
longer  brought  us  to  where  the  trees  ceased  to 
grow :  but  a  huge  mass  of  rocks  piled  wildly  on 
top  of  each  other,  finished  the  termination  of  the 
Peak.  Our  path  lay  for  some  distance  round  the 
base  of  it,  and  under  the  overhanging  battlements; 
and  rather  descending  for  a  while,  until  it  led  to  a 
part  of  the  pile,  which  could,  with  some  effort,  be 
scaled.  There  was  no  ladder,  nor  any  artificial 
steps — and  the  only  means  of  ascent  was  by  climb- 
ing over  the  successive  rocks,  very  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  all  light-headed  people.  Mr.  M. 
however  was  a  skilful  pioneer ;  and — ^the  doctor's 
head  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — we  soon 
stood  upon  the  wild  platform  of  one  of  nature's 
most  magnificent  observatories,  isolated,  and  appa- 
rently above  all  things  else  terrestrial,  and  looking 
down  upon  and  oTer  a  beantiful,  variegated,  and  at 
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the  same  time  gnnd,  wOd,  wonderfnl,  and  almost 
boandless  panorama.  Indeed,  it  was  literally  bound- 
less; for  there  was  a  considerable  haze  resting 
upon  some  parts  of  '*  the  world  below  ;'^  so  that,  in 
the  distant  horizon,  the  earth  and  sky  seemed  in- 
sensibly to  mingle  with  each  other. 

I  had  been  there  before.  I  remember  when  a 
boy  of  little  more  than  ten  years  old,  to  hare  been 
taken  to  that  spot,  and  how  my  unpractised  nerves 
forsook  me  at  the  awful  sublimity  of  the  scene,  and 
I  cried  for  my  friend  to  come  down,  unwilling  *'to 
reign  in  that  horrible  place."  Years  afterwards, 
I  had  gone  there  during  a  college  vacation  with 
some  portions  of  a  bridal  party;  amongst  whom 
were  a  lady  from  Kentucky,  another  who  is  now  a 
missionary  in  Greece,  and  a  gentleman  who  bears 
one  of  Virginians  distinguished  names.  But  on  this 
day  it  was  as  new  as  ever ;  as  wild,  wonderful  and 
sublime,  as  if  I  bad  never  before  looked  from  those 
isolated  rocks,  or  stood  on  that  lofty  summit. 

On  one  side,  towards  Eastern  Virginia,  lay  a 
comparatively  level  country,  in  the  distance,  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ocean;  on  the 
other  hand,  were  ranges  of  mountains,  interspersed 
with  cultivated  spots,  and  then  terminating  in 
piles  of  mountains,  following  in  successive  ranges, 
until  they  were  lost  also  in  the  haze.  Above  and 
below,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Allegbanies  ran  off  in 
long  lines;  sometimes  relieved  by  knolls  and  peaks, 
and  in  one  place  above  us  making  a  graceful  curve, 
and  then  again  running  off  in  a  different  line  of  di- 
rection. Very  near  us  stood  the  rounded  top  of 
the  other  Pedc,  looking  like  a  sullen  sentinel  for 
its  neighbor.  We  paused  in  silence  for  a  time. 
We  were  there  almost  cot  off  from  the  world  be- 
low, standing  where  it  was  fearful  even  to  look 
down.  It  was  more  hazy  than  at  the  time  of  my 
last  visit,  but  not  too  much  so  to  destroy  the  in- 
terest of  the  scene. 

Mr.  M.  hallooed,  and  was  some  time  after,  an- 
swered by  what  at  first  we  thought  the  echo,  but 
found  to  be  a  man  at  work  in  a  tobacco-field  on  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  and  whom  we  could  just  dis- 
tinguish. There  was  almost  a  sense  of  pain  at  the 
stillness  which  seemed  to  reign.  We  could  hear 
the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the  hawks  and  buz- 
zards, as  they  seemed  to  be  gathering  a  new  impe- 
tus after  sailing  through  one  of  their  circles  in  the 
air  below  us. 

North  of  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  were  the  mountains  near  Lexington, 
just  as  seen  from  that  beautiful  village — ^the  Jump, 
North,  and  House  Mountains  succeeding  each 
other ; — they  were  familiar  with  a  thousand  asso- 
ciations of  our  childhood,  seeming,  mysteriously, 
when  away  from  the  spot,  to  bring  my  early  home 
before  me — ^not  in  imagination,  such  as  had  often 
haunted  me  when  first  I  left  it  to  find  another  in 
the  world,  but  in  substantial  reality.  Mr.  M.  had 
gone  off  on  another  rock,  and  the  doctor  was  sit- 


ting near,  looking  in  the  same  direction  with  my- 
self, but  not  quite  so  sentimental ;  as  I  believe  he 
had  the  spy-glass  trying  to  find  a  plantatioD  he 
owned  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  afoteeaid 
mountains.  Further  on  down  the  VaUey,  and  at  a 
great  distance,  was  the  top  of  a  large  mountain, 
which  Mr.  M.  thought  to  be  the  great  North  Mob»- 
tain  away  down  in  Shenandoah  eoonty — I  am 
alraid  to  say  how  far  off.  Intermediate  betweeu 
these  mountains,  and  exteading  opposite  and  fir 
above  us,  was  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  with  its  nu- 
merous and  highly  cultivated  farms.  Acroes  this 
Valley,  and  in  the  distance,  lay  the  remotest  ran- 
ges of  the  Alleghany  and  the  mountains  about;  and 
I  suppose  beyond  the  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Nearer  us,  and  separating  Eastern  and  Western  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  Blue  Ridge,  more  than  ever  show- 
ing the  propriety  of  its  cognomen  of  the  **  back- 
bone ;*'  and  on  which  we  could  distinctly  see  two 
zigzag  turnpikes,  the  one  leading  to  Fiocaslle,  aad 
the  other  to  Buchanan ;  and  over  which  latter  we 
had*  travelled  a  few  days  before.  With  the  spy- 
glass we  could  distinguish  the  houses  in  the  viDage 
of  Fincastle,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  off, 
and  the  road  leading  to  the  town. 

Turning  towards  the  direction  of  our  morning^ 
ride,  we  had  beneath  us  Bedford  county,  with  its 
smaller  mountains,  farms  and  farm-hovsee— the 
beautiful  village  of  Liberty,  the  county  roads,  and 
occasionally  a  mill-pond,  reflecting  the  sun  like  a 
sheet  of  polished  silver.  The  houses  on  the  hill  at 
Lynchburg,  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  distant,  are 
distinctly  visible  on  a  clear  day,  and  also  Willis* 
Mountain,  away  down  in  Buckingham  county. 

I  had  often  visited  Bedford,  and  had  been  more 
or  less  familiar  with  it  from  childhood ;  hot  at  our 
elevation,  distances  were  so  annihilated,  and  ap- 
pearances so  changed,  that  we  could  scarcely  re- 
cognize the  most  familiar  objects.  Af^  some  dif- 
ficulty we  at  length  made  out  the  residence  of  Dr. 
M.  we  had  that  morning  lefi,  and  at  that  moment 
rendered  more  than  usually  interesting,  by  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  other  very  dear  relatives,  two 
certain  ladies,  who  sustained  a  very  interesting 
connexion  with  the  doctor  and  myself;  and  one  of 
whom  had  scarcely  laid  aside  the  Unalies  of  her 
bridal  hour. 

A  little  beyond  this,  I  recognized  the  former  re- 
sidence of  a  beloved  sister,  now  living  in  a  distant 
Southern  State.  It  was  the  same  steep  hiU  as- 
cending to  the  gate,  the  same  grove  aroimd  the 
house,  as  when  she  lived  there,  and  the  same  as 
when  I  played  there  in  my  boyhood.  And  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  it  since  the  change  of 
owners.  I  then  saw  it  from  the  Peaks  of  Otter: 
but  it  touched  a  thousand  tender  chords ;  and  I  al- 
most wept,  when  I  thought,  that  those  I  once  there 
loved  were  far  away,  and  that  the  scenes  of  my 
youthful  days  could  not  return. 
The  doctor,  Mr.  M.  and  myself,  had,  some  diBS 
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before,  gotten  on  dififerent  rocks,  that  we  might 
not  interrupt  each  other  in  our  contemplations.  I 
could  not  refrain,  however,  from  saying  to  one  of 
them,  *^  what  little  things  we  are ;  how  factitious 
our  ideas  of  what  is  extensive  in  territory  and  dis- 
tance/' A  splendid  estate  was  about  the  size  I 
could  step  over ;  and  I  could  stand  and  look  at  the 
Tery  house,  whence  I  used  of\en  to  start  in  days 
gone  by,  and  follow  with  my  eye  my  day's  journey 
to  the  spot  where,  wearied  and  worn  down,  I  dis- 
mounted with  the  setting  sun.  Yet  I  could  look 
over  what  seemed  so  great  a  space,  with  a  single 
glance.  I  could  also  look  away  down  the  Valley 
of  Virginia,  and  trace  the  country,  and,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  stage-coach  as  it  slowly  wound  its  way, 
day  and  night  for  successive  days,  to  reach  the  ter- 
mination of  what  I  could  throw  my  eye  oyer  in  a  mo- 
xnent.  I  was  impressively  reminded  of  the  extreme 
littleness  with  which  these  things  of  earth  would 
all  appear,  when  the  tie  of  life  which  binds  us  here 
is  broken,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  look  back  and 
down  upon  them  from  another  world.  The  scene 
and  place  are  well  calculated  to  excite  such 
thoughts. 

It  is  said  that  John  Randolph  once  spent  the 
night  on  these  elevated  rocks,  attended  by  no  one 
but  his  servant ;  and  that,  when  in  the  morning,  he 
had  witnessed  the  sun  rising  over  the  majestic 
scene,  he  turned  to  his  servant,  having  no  other  to 
whom  he  could  express  his  thoughts,  and  charged 
him  *^  never  from  that  time  to  believe  any  one  who 
told  him  there  was  no  God.'' 

I  confess  also,  that  my  mind  was  most  forcibly 
carried  to  the  Judgment-Day;  and  I  could  but  call 
the  attention  of  my  companions  to  what  would  pro- 
bably then  be  the  sublime  terror  of  the  scene  we 
now  beheld,  when  the  mountains  we  saw  and  stood 
upon,  should  all  be  melted  down  like  wax ;  when 
the  flames  should  be  driving  over  the  immense  ex- 
panse before  us ;  when  the  heavens  over  us  should 
be  *^  passing  away  with  a  great  noise ;"  and  when 
the  air  beneath  and  around  us  should  be  filled  with 
the  very  inhabitants  now  dwelling  and  busied  in 
that  world  beneath  us. 

We  had  each  been  lying  for  some  time  sepa- 
rately upon  the  rocks,  and  for  the  most  part  si- 
lently. We  now  drew  nearer  together,  and  as 
there  were  some  good  voices  in  the  trio,  we  sang 
together  on  that  elevated  spot,  which  seldom  hears 
any  other  music  but  that  of  the  bowlings  of  the  an- 
gry storm  beneath.  Just  as  we  were  preparing  to 
come  down,  we  saw  away  off  in  the  direction  of 
Wythe  county,  what  seemed  to  be  almost  a  speck 
glittering  through  the  haze  with  great  brilliancy. 
We  supposed  it  was  the  tin  roof  on  the  residence 
of  some  wealthy  gentleman  in  that  region. 

After  Mr.  M.  and  myself  had  left  the  rocks,  we 
heard  the  doctor  make  a  signal  of  distress ;  look- 
ing back,  we  saw  him  seated  on  the  highest  pinna- 
cle, with  a  large  chasm  in  the  locks  jast  below 


him.  He  said  his  head  was  swimming,  and  that 
he  could  not  get  down.  I  went  to  his  relief,  took 
the  spy-glass  he  was  holding,  and  turning  his  back 
to  the  danger,  and  clinging  to  the  rocks,  I  directed 
his  feet,  and  he  was  at  length  rescued  from  his  un- 
pleasant dilemma.  We  returned  more  rapidly  than 
we  had  ascended,  to  our  horses,  and  rode  most  of 
the  way  down,  to  the  great  peril  sometimes  of  Bir. 
M.,  whose  "  principles  against  walking"  led  him 
to  ride,  when  his  Spanish  saddle,  which  could  not 
be  girted  tight,  was  sometimes  on  the  neck  of  his 
fiery  steed. 

There  was  a  cabin  at  the  junction  of  the  path- 
way with  the  road,  where  we  borrowed  a  gourd; 
and  having  unloaded  the  saddle-bags  and  my  pocket, 
gave  ample  evidence  that  we  had  a  taste  for  more 
than  one  sort  of  interesting  objects.  It  might  haTe 
been  a  questionable  point  at  that  moment,  whieh 
was  the  most  interesting  view,  that  we  had  just 
seen  from  the  Peaks,  or  that  from  the  logs  on 
which  we  were  sitting,  near  the  spring. 

On  our  way  home  we  stopped  at  "  Fancy  Farm," 
(don't  be  alarmed  gentle  reader,  although  we  had 
been  to  the  **  Peaks  of  Otter,'^)  to  look  at  some 
sort  of  new-fashioned  pigs — "  no  bone,''^  I  believe. 
The  kind  family  there,  were  from  home  :  but  we 
sat  down  on  the  grass  in  the  yard,  and  disposed  of 
the  greater  part  of  two  watermelons  furnished  by  a 
friend,  and  the  remaining  half  of  one  of  which,  Mr. 
M.  showed  strong  symptoms  of  wishing  to  pat  in 
his  saddle-bags. 

The  evening  was  waning,  and  we  soon  hastened 
onwards — shook  hands  with  Mr.  M.  at  the  fork  of 
the  road — greatly  obliged  for  his  kindness, — and 
about  dusk  reached  the  comfortable  domicil  we  bad 
in  the  morning  left,  with  great  satisfaction  to  the 
doctor,  who  had  never  visited  the  Peaks  before, 
and  with  considerable  fatigue  to  the  gentleman 
who  rode  the  colt. 


PRAYER  OF  THE  LONELY. 

BV  MK8.  B.  J.  BAMZS. 
I. 

God  of  my  Spirit  I  Lo, 
In  utter  loneliness  of  heart  I  bow, 

Prostrate  before  thee  now ! 

O  Futher,  hear  my  prayer ! 
O,  shield  me  vritb  thy  kind  protecting  care ; 

And  give  me  strength  to  bear 
Meekly  the  sorrows  of  my  lonely  bt — 

Knowing  that  thou  wilt  not 
Reject  the  meanest  child  of  dust. 

That  putteth  in  thee  its  trust. 

II. 

God  of  my  Spirit  I  hear 
The  humble  prayer  that  on  the  wings  of  fear 

Riseth  to  meet  thine  ear. 

Thou  wilt  not,  Lord,  despise 
A  broken  heart  I  The  tremhUtk^viftx^&ie^A 


CanfMon  ^  tke  Cojkt. 


u> 


Deliglitedi  bicw«  thine  ef  et. 
Than  gifU  and  gold»  in  which  the  heart 

Hath  neither  lot,  nor  part. 
A  williog  heart  ia  all  that  I  can  bring, — 

Accept  the  offering  I 
III. 

God  of  my  Spirit !  thoa 
Who  aee'at  all  thinga,  aee*8t  even  now, 

The  bitter  teara,  that  flow 

Down  this  pale  cheek ; 
Thoa  know*at  thia  frame,  so  weary,  wan,  and  weak ! 

Thou  know*8t  there  are  none  to  apeak 
Kind  words  of  hope,  and  sympathy, 

And  tender  love  to  me  I 
Father— behold  how  my  full  heart  ia  bow*d-* 

Smile  on  me  throu^  the  crowd  I 

IV. 

God  of  my  Spirit !  hear, 
And  O !  dr%w  thou  myiost  affectiona,  near 

To  thine  own  blisaful  sphere. 

Never,  O  aever  more. 
On  the  poor  thinga  that  periah,  let  me  pour 

Vain  wcNTship  aa  before. 
But  O  my  Father — make  me  oniy  thine — 

Thine  altar  be  the  ahrine 
Where  every  offering  of  my  soul  is  brought — 

Be  thine  my  every  thought  I 
Bmm*  Plm»,  1841. 


CONFUSION  OF  THE  COFFINS. 

There  is  a  pleamnt  joke  upon  the  people  of  the 
good  town  of  Groton,  in  Connecticnt,  bearing  thia 
wise :  A  gentleman  paaaing  in  the  ferry-boat  from 
New-London,  happened  incidentally  to  mention  in  a 
rather  andidle  voice,  the  name  of  Arery;  whereupon 
no  less  than  fourteen  of  his  fellow-passengers 
jumped  suddenly  from  their  seats,  and  required  to 
know  what  he  wanted  of  them !  The  story  may 
or  may  not  be  literally  true,  but  the  Averys  in  that 
town  are,  and  always  have  been,  "plenty  as  black- 
berries,** and  we  are  quite  willing  they  should  al- 
ways remain  so ;  for  they  are  a  very  respectable 
race,  and  some  half  a  score  of  them  fought  va- 
liantly at  Fort  Griswold,  and  have  their  names 
honorably  inscribed  on  the  lofty  granite  obelisk, 
that  commemorates  that  gallant  and  glorious  exhi- 
bition of  devoted  patriotism.  Thus  much  for  what 
we  deemed  an  appropriate  preface  to  an  incident, 
which  we  find  reoently  recorded  in  Nantucket— an 
incident  that  puts  the  mtUtituden&usness  of  the 
Averys  altogether  in  the  back  ground. 

According  to  the  "  Natucket  Inquirer,**  published 
on  that  goodly  sand-heap,  a  letter  was  lately  re- 
ceived at  the  post-office,  directed  "  To  the  Mes- 
sieurs Coffins.**  It  came  from  one  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  that  renowned  race  in  North  Carolina, 
where  the  grandfather,  or  great  grandfather  of  the 
writer  bearing  that  cheerful  name,  had  settled  a 
great  many  years  ago,  and  who  was  desirous  of 
communing  with  so&e  of  his  relatives  in  Nantucket. 
The  letter,  as  the  "  Inquirer*'  remarks,  might  as  I 


well  have  been  direeled  to  the  Smith  fiunfly  of  the 
U.  States,  and  woold  have  been  aboot  aa  likely  to 
have  reached  its  distinctive  destination  with  the  sn- 
perseription  "  John,*'  as  with  that  of  the  '^  Messn. 
Coffins;'*  but  bo,  it  seems,  it  came;  and  the  arrival 
of  aoeh  a  letter  oould  not  hut  prodnee  a  ^  sensa- 
tion.*' Svch  a  sensation  as  it  did  prodaoe,  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again  for  some  time.  Not  at  any 
rate,  till  old  Tristam  himself  rises  and  congregates 
his  twenty-five  thousand  lineal  and  collateral  de- 
scendants, for  an  onslaught  upon  the  Hump-backs. 
If  their  North  Carolina  correspondent  had  addressed 
the  Nantucketers  by  the  limited  cognoomiation  of 
"All  the  Browns,*'  or  the  more  specific  designation 
of  *'  Some  of  the  Smiths*' — nay,  had  he  directed 
his  letter  to  **  My  relations  at  Cuddy-honk,"  or  to 
^*  Pretty  much  every  body  that  nncle  Starboek  oaed 
to  know  at  Cape  Pogne,"  there  might  have  been 
some  clue  to  the  personage  who  mi^t  claim  the 
"  abstract"  right  to  open  it ;  but  a  missive  bearing 
the  broad  superscription  of  this  letter,  was  as  lati- 
tndinarian  as  a  Northern  politician*s  construction 
of  the  Constitntion,  and  aa  indefinite  and  nnnatis- 
factory  as  the  title-deed  of  Joe  Bowers*  &xm  in 
No  Man*s  Land,  and  abont  as  intelligible  as  its 
boundaries ;  which,  as  they  are  recorded  on  the 
Register's  book  at  Squibnockett,  run  thoa:  **  East 
North-West  half  Sooth  one  hundred  and  odd  rods 
to  the  spot  where  there  was  formerly  a  pile  of 
stones — ^thence  West  South-East  a  conaiderafale 
distance  to  a  good  place  for  a  house — ^thence  in  a 
direct  line  along  shore  over  the  clam  bluff*  as  it 
stood  •before  the  tide  washed  it  away,  to  the  fish 
stakes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  onoe 
erected  thereabouts ;  and  from  thence  to  the  place 
of  departure,  following  the  course  of  the  beach  as 
it  is  believed  to  have  existed  before  the  arrival  of 
our  forefathers.** 

Just  about  as  easy  was  it  for  our  excelleotfiieDd, 
the  postmaster  at  Nantucket,  to  ascertain  the  traa 
direction  of  this  mysterious  epistle.  He  had  been 
puzzled  in  his  politics,  and  abominably  perplexed 
in  his  polemics  many  a  time  and  oft,  and  had  even 
8ufi*ered  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  sconce  in  his  en- 
deavors to  decipher  the  diffisrence  between  a  whig, 
idiot,  and  a  loco-foco  body — ^but  never  had  his  pow- 
ers of  discrimination  been  put  to  so  severe  a  task 
as  when  he  essayed  to  find  out  the  true  identity  of 
this  letter-writer*s  correspondents.  Giving  over 
the  attempt  as  a  "  bad  job,**  so  far  as  his  own  un- 
assisted gumption  was  concerned,  he  defermmed 
upon  calling  in  the  entire  insular  wisdom  in  that 
behalf.  He  gave  public  notice  of  such  a  letter; 
and  at  this  point  commenced  the  popular  efllerves- 
cence  of  what  is  our  duty  to  ^>eak.  Such  another 
resurrection  had  never  been  known  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  island.  The  **  Messrs.  Coffins^ 
came  tumbling  into  the  post-office  from  ail  quar- 
ters. From  shore  and  ship — ^from  Main  to  Market- 
Street-— from  Siasconsett  to  the  Sheepfoids    and 
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from  HoTsefoot  Beach  to  Halibut  Head,  the  Cof- 
fins poured  iu.  Eyen  from  the  neighborhood  of 
North  Pond, — if  there  be  any  such  pond  upon  the 
premises, — was  represented ;  and  Coffins  came  and 
went  in  such  utter  endlessness  of  array,  that  the 
postmaster,  in  the  midst  of  his  dismay,  swore  "  by 
Jenks,^^ — an  oath  very  much  resorted  to  in  that 
island, — that,  in  his  belief,  the  Coffins  had  unburied 
themselves  throughout  the  entire  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  part  of  the  *'  Providence 
Plantations."  Indeed,  our  friend,  the  official,  who 
as  every  one  knows  is  very  much  of  a  wag,  as 
well  as  a  wit  of  the  first  water,  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  curb  in  his  constitutional  facetiousness,  vexed 
and  overwhelmed  as  he  was  by  this  mob  of  claim- 
ants for  the  broadly  directed  missive :  and  he  plea- 
santly remarked  to  the  assembled  multitude,  that  it 
was  the  finest  assortment  of  coffins  that  he  ever 
saw  out  of  Upper  Pearl-Street  in  New- York; 
'*  Where  they  keep  them,"  says  he,  "  of  all  sorts, 
just  as  you  appear  here — of  every  size  and  quality, 
from  two  feet  in  length  to  seven ;  and,  fellow-citi- 
zens," he  continued,  after  breathing  a  moment — 
''  fellow-citizens,  if  you  canH  come  to  some  con- 
clusion pretty  speedily,  as  to  the  proper  recipients 
of  this  infernal  epistle  from  your  North  Carolina 
cousin,  hang  me  if  I  don^t  think  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  walk  into  one  of  you  myself — for  I  am  nearly 
done  over  for  this  upper  world."  This  appeal  of 
the  postmaster  had  its  effect :  for  the  Coffins  are  a 
considerate  race,  notwithstanding  their  name ;  and 
they  resolved  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  after  having 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
of  their  number,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  the 
possibility  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  whether  the 
"  Messieurs  Coffins"  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
or  on  the  various  '*  whaling  grounds,"  had  any  re- 
collection of  their  kinsman  in  Stoke  county,  or 
knew  of  any  tradition  by  which  the  point  could  be 
elucidated  how  the  deuce  he  could  have  got  there. 


HEAVENLY  INFLUENCE. 

**  The  heart  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord — as  the  riTers  of 
water  He  turneth  it  whithersoever  He  wilL" — Hofy  Wrii, 

What  were  it  though  the  streams  were  turo'd 

At  their  Creator's  will? 
What,  though  the  hearing  ocean-wave, 
At  His  command,  were  still  ? 
^is  not  the  river,  not  the  sea, 
That  forms  the  whelming  tide  of  human  misery. 

What  though  the  ^tna-fires  were  quench*d  T 

And  Cotopaxis'  flame  ? 
And  each  volcano's  crater  closed, 
At  His  almighty  name  T 
'Tis  not  volcanic  fire  that  sears 
The  wither'd  heart,  and  dries  the  fount  of  human  tears. 

What  though  the  mountain-storm  were  staid? 

The  thunders  slept,  unheard? 
The  trembling  avalanche  were  held 

Back  by  His  sovereign  word  ? 


'Tis  nor  storm,  nor  avalanche,  that  makes 

A  wreck  of  human  hopes,  and  heart  and  spirit  breaks. 

What  were  it,  though  the  elements, 

In  God's  right  hand,  were  kept? 
Wrought  musically  at  His  word — 
Or  at  His  bidding — slept  ? 
Oh,  what  were  all !  did  He  not  sway 
The  wilder  human  heart — did  not  that  heart  obey  ? 

'Twere  nought — to  him  who  meets  the  wave 

That  desolates  the  soul — 
The  avalanche  that  crushes  hc^ — 
The  fires  that  inly  roll— 
To  him  who  feels  the  galling  weight 
Of  grief  from  human  change — indifference — or  bate ! 

Joy,  thou  who  moumest  hopelessly 

O'er  one  from  Heaven  estranged— 
Over  a  heart  untrue  to  thee — 
Over  a  loved-one — changed  ; 
Joy— He  who  rules  the  rebel  sea, 
Can  turn  that  truant  heart  back  to  himself  and  thee. 
Maine.  SLISA. 


MOONEY  MADNESS. 

I  sat  at  the  foot  of  an  old  beech  tree 

While  the  wind  in  its  branches  sigh'd  moamfolly, 

And  its  leaves  met  trembling,  then  languidly  fell 

Like  the  hands  of  young  lovers  in  sad  farewell. 

And  the  bird  that  at  twilight  sings  alone, 

Pour'd  out  her  mellow  and  dreamy  tone. 

My  soul  went  back  to  seasons  gone, 

And  my  heart  became  like  a  cold  grave  stone, 

Standing  alone  in  some  desolate  place 

Graven  with  legends  of  by-gone  days — 

Of  youth  and  of  love,  and  of  hope  and  of  pride, 

Sealed  with  that  signet  of  fate— lAcy  died. 

The  moon  came  up  like  a  living  scroll. 

On  which  I  had  pictur'd  my  youthful  soul 

When  I  wove  bright  webs  of  her  silvery  beams. 

And  broider'd  them  over  with  golden  dreams, 

Wreathing  love's  roea  in  its  blissful  hoe 

With  the  modest  violet's  truthful  blue  ; 

While  Hope  stood  hy  with  her  innocent  mien 

And  toueh'd  with  her  pencil  each  shadowy  scene. 

Brightly  they  came  around  me  then 

In  the  trembling  light  of  that  lonely  g1en» 

Till  each  wild  flower  with  dewy  eye 

Was  the  home  of  a  gentle  memory. 

Oh  Memory!  when  in  the  paths  of  life 

The  soul  grows  weary  of  care  and  atrife ; 

When  the  brow  is  bound  with  a  faded  wreath. 

And  the  bosom  becomes  like  the  boose  of  death ; 

When  the  last  well  is  dry  where  we've  kiv'd  to  drinks 

And  the  spirit  lies  thirsting  upon  the  brink ; 

'Tis  then  that  we  bless  thy  soothing  pow'r 

Stealing  along  in  the  loneliest  hour, 

With  thy  cup  fresh  fill'd  from  the  fount  of  youth, 

With  beauty  and  innocence,  love  and  truth. 

But  still  in  the  breese  there's  a  sorrowful  tone 

Whispering,  '*  Weep  for  the  days  that  are  gone." 

Oh !  I  sigh'd,  is  there  no  calm  home 

Where  sorrows,  nor  toil,  nor  suffering  come  ? 

Where  passion  comes  never  the  spirit  to  wound, 

Which  sin  has  not  toueh'd,  and  which  death  has  not  foandi 

Where  Friendship  reigns  with  anient  glow 

Purer  and  sweeter  than  love  below; 
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And  melody  richer  than  bard  e*er  tUDg, 
Loftier  than  ever  from  instiument  rung, 
Lives  in  the  holy  light,  breathes  in  the  air, 
And  melts  from  the  lips  of  the  pure  ones  there  7 
Oh  that  I  could  even  now  take  my  flight 
To  such  a  fair  region  of  pure  delight ! 

I  said ;  and  lo !  like  a  wandering  dove, 
A  silver-wingM  vapor  was  floating  above ; 
Well  might  it  claim  from  the  moonbeam  its  birth» 
And  bear  a  fond  message  from  her  to  the  earth. 
Slowly  approaching,  it  seem'd  a  fair  boat, 
Gracefully  built  on  the  moonlight  to  float ; 
Brightly  its  streamers  of  gossamer  flow'd. 
Purely  its  beautiful  pearl  bottom  glow'd; 
A  radiant  spirit  directed  its  way ; 
And  soon  on  the  daisy  before  me  it  lay. 
Come  !  cried  the  spirit  in  accents  sweet ; 
And  soon  by  her  side  I  had  taken  my  seat ; 
Softly  then,  like  a  moaical  dream. 
Or  the  thistle's  white  down  on  a  gentle  straam, 
Kose  on  a  sephyr  our  equipage  fair. 
And  floated  away  on  the  waveless  air. 

Soon  we  came  where  the  meteors  bright 
Cross*d  our  track  in  their  disxy  flight, 
Wheeling  along  to  a  choral  hymn 
Chanted  by  glittering  seraphim ; 
And  flame- wing'd  spirits  went  flashing  by, 
Riding  the  swift  winds  gloriously ; 
And  faces  of  beauty,  and  beings  of  love 
Were  every  where  in  that  region  above. 

The  moon,  toward  which  we  punned  our  flighti 

Was  suddenly  lost  in  a  flood  of  light— 

A  light  so  soft,  so  pure  and  clear, 

It  seem*d  like  the  spirit's  own  atmosphere. 

Soon  we  look'd  down  on  a  world  as  bright 

As  the  snow-clad  earth  on  a  wintry  night, 

Yet  there  was  no  chill  in  the  balmy  air 

That  lay  like  an  ocean  of  fragrance  there : 

Limpid  and  sweet,  like  the  floods  that  swell 

From  the  pure  deep  springs  of  a  mountain  well. 

There  could  be  no  thirst  where  an  air  like  thia 

Bathes  bosom  and  brow  in  its  dewy  bliss. 

Slowly  we  floated  above  a  scene 

Dazsling  the  sight  with  its  holy  sheen : 

There  were  lofty  trees,  and  beautiful  bovreis. 

And  valleys  and  hills  all  array'd  in  flow'rs ; 

But  blossom  and  bud  were  each  white  as  snow, 

And  the  leaves  all  shone  with  a  silvery  glow. 

And  the  stems  and  the  grasses  were  feather'd  o'er. 

Like  frost-spangled  reeds  on  a  still  lake's  shore. 

The  ground  was  bright  like  the  wave-waab'd  sand. 

Drifted  along  to  the  sea-girt  strand ; 

Yet  lake  nor  river,  nor  dancing  rill, 

Liv'd  in  that  region  by  vale  or  hill. 

Yet  the  winds  went  by  with  a  gentle  sound, 

As  if  **  streams  were  murmuring  all  around ;" 

And  the  fragrant  trees  by  their  pinions  fann'd. 

Cast  no  shade  in  that  magic  land; 

For  the  light  of  that  world  was  a  living  light, 

Lucid  and  shadowless,  cool  and  bright. 

Fair  pearly  creatures  wero  moving  there, 
With  silvery  robes,  and  tresses  fair ; 
And  lips  softly  ting'd  like  the  small  pink  shells, 
That  lie  where  the  musical  South  Sea  dwells ; 
And  the  spirit  of  bliss  in  each  eloquent  eye, 
Shone  like  a  star  in  the  clear  blue  sky. 
Welcome !  they  cried  as  they  gather'd  around, 
'n  voices  of  melody's  own  rich  sound- 


Welcome,  dear  sister,  to  Poetry's  bomCf 

Where  none  but  her  votaries  ever  oome. 

This  is  the  world  thou  hast  eageriy  sooght. 

Pining  forever  in  passionate  thought — 

A  region  from  sorrow  and  frailty  apart. 

Where  love  is  the  life-stream  that  flows  thro* the  heart ; 

Where  melody  lives  in  etherial  strains. 

And  Peace  in  the  palace  of  Purity  reigns. 

Here  are  no  hues  of  the  fading  earth. 

No  beauty  that  dies  in  the  hour  of  its  birth ; 

No  glory  that  shines  but  lo  perish  away. 

And  give  out  a  pestilent  breath  of  decay. 

Here  are  no  ckmds,  nor  stormy  wind. 

Nor  passions  that  torture  the  writhing  miad« 

Lovera  and  friends  who've  been  parted  long* 

And  wail'd  for  each  other  in  pasaionate  song ; 

Wandering  oft  in  the  dews  of  night. 

With  wet  eyes  fix'd  on  the  moon's  pure  light : 

Each  in  the  faith  that  the  eyes  most  dear. 

Dwelt  like  their  own  on  that  lucid  qriiere. 

Now  mingled  in  spirit,  and  one  in  heart, 

Feel  with  delight,  that  they  cannot  part. 

Here  we  may  bathe  in  the  blisa  of  heaven — 

»  ♦  •  ♦ 

Ha !  'tis  the  night-owl's  voice  of  fear 
That  so  haiahly  comea  to  my  startled  ear; 
He  hath  banish'd  my  vision  all  to  soon. 
And  brought  me  liack  from  the  radiant  moon. 
The  dews  of  night  on  my  cold  brow  lie. 
And  her  bright  face  smiles  at  my  vagary. 

LTDIA  JASB. 


TAPPAN,  THE  SCENE  OF  ANDRE'S  EXECUTION. 

There  is  scarcely  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
our  war  of  the  revolution,  which  is  remembered 
with  a  more  vivid  interest,  or  which  awakens  a 
livelier  sympathy,  than  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre.  Contrasting  as  we  do,  his  career  with 
that  of  the  miscreant  with  whom  the  last  sad  his- 
tory of  his  days  is  associated,  the  gallant  youth 
has  enlisted  a  still  deeper  feeling,  and  still  more 
melancholy  sympathy  for  his  fate,  from  mere  juxta- 
position of  circumstances.  On  one  band,  we  de- 
test a  black-hearted  traitor;  on  the  other,  we 
weep  over  a  noble-minded  victim — ^the  one  as  much 
to  be  despised  for  his  treason,  as  the  other  is  to  be 
admired  for  the  devotion  of  a  patriot  to  the  land 
he  loved,  and  in  whose  service  he  laid  down  his 
life.  And  re  gained  glory  from  the  gallows  on  which 
he  suffered — ^Arnold  earned  infamy  in  escaping 
from  the  gibbet  he  deserved.  The  true  soldier 
acquired  an  immortality  of  esteem  from  his  country- 
men ;  the  false  warrior  died,  despised  by  those  he 
served,  and  execrated  by  the  country  that  be  be- 
trayed. 

There  is  no  portion  of  our  revolutionary  an- 
nalA,  that  has  more  strongly  impressed  itself  upon 
my  memory,  than  that  to  which  I  have  alluded ; 
and  no  circumstance  connected  with  it,  has  been 
of  deeper  interest.  It  has  always  been  a  che- 
rished desire  with  me  to  visit  the  spot  where  An- 
dre suffered ;  and,  having  last  week  a  spare  day 
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upon  my  hands,  I  embraced  it  to  make  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Tappan.  Embarking  in  the  steamboat  for 
Piermont,  I  landed  at  1 1  o'clock,  at  the  pier  head 
of  the  New- York  and  Erie  Rail  Road — if  it  can  be 
called  landing,  to  disembark  in  the  midst  of  the 
Tappan  Zee,  something  ovet  a  mile  from  terra 
firma.  From  this  spot,  my  companion  and  myself, 
pursued  our  pilgrimage  a  pie^  over  the  Zlote, 
along  the  windings  of  the  Sporkill,  to  the  ancient 
and  celebrated  village  of  Tappan  proper,  situated 
South- Westerly  from  the  landing  place,  and  nearly 
four  miles  distance  from  it  by  the  road.  I  made 
certain  rude  notes  on  the  road — notes  in  Memory, 
I  mean — and,  having  transcribed  them  in  a  form 
little  less  rude,  they  are  at  the  service  of  my  favo- 
rite magazine,  if  its  worthy  Editor  remain  in  the 
mind  he  w^as,  when  he  had  the  kindness  to  say  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  me ;  and  I  send  my 
hurried  notes  with  the  more  confidence,  from  the 
belief  that  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them  at  least,  will  sympathize  in  the  en- 
thusiasm which  the  writer  feels  in  the  subject.  I 
Hatter  myself  that  they  will  read  at  least  with  wil- 
lingness, even  an  attempt  like  mine  to  record  a  few 
fugitive  reminiscences  of  the  gallant  but  unfortu- 
nate Englishman,  and  read,  at  any  rate  without 
disfavor,  some  slight  and  hasty  description  of  the 
acenery  amidst  which  Andre  suffered. 

The  spot,  known  to  travellers  up  the  Hudson  as 
Tappan,  has  I  dare  say  deceived  others  as  it  had 
deceived  me  for  years.  I  had  looked  on  the  little 
mountain  hamlet,  with  scarcely  room  enough  on  the 
brink  of  the  river  to  sit  its  houses  upright,  as  the 
ground  rendered  classic  by  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  Young  Adjutant  General  of  the  British 
Army ;  and  my  imagination  had  even  fixed  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  was  confined,  and  where  the 
gallows  stood  on  which  he  was  hanged;  it  was 
Tappan,  they  told  me,  and  so  said  the  guide-book ; 
and  of  course,  in  looking  over  the  whole,  those  spots 
must  be  in  view.  No  such  thing,  however !  What 
we  see  in  passing  up  the  river  is  not  even  the  town 
of  Tappan, — there  being  in  fact  no  such  township 
on  the  map.  Nyack,  Tappan  Zlote,  and  the  Old 
Tillage  of  Tappan,  are  all  in  Orangetown.  The 
latter  place  is  the  one  in  which  Andre  was  tried, 
condemned  and  executed,  and  lies  we  have  already 
said,  some  three  or  four  miles  Westward  and  South- 
ward of  Tappan  Zlote — or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Piermont.  We  reached  this  place  through  a  narrow 
gorge  of  the  Mountain-range  which  fringes  the 
Hudson  from  Weehawken  to  West  Point,  just  above 
the  termination  of  the  "  Pallisades.^*  The  road  to 
it  is  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  is  full  of  the 
richest  revolutionary  interest  at  every  step  you 
take.  Here  on  your  left  is  the  Sporkill,  wending 
its  dark  way  amidst  the  wooded  mountain  which 
overhangs  it,  and  on  whose  very  margin  your  own 
path  lies  on  the  opposite  side.  On  this  beautiful 
stream,  whose  bosom  clear  as  crystal,  half  shadow 


and  half  sunshine  as  it  threads  through  the  strag- 
gling Dutch  Village  on  its  banks,  was  the  ill-fated 
Andre  rowed  towards  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
close  his  eyes  on  all  earthly  scenes  forever;  and 
here,  perhaps  on  this  green  grass  plat  shaded  bj 
those  ancient  trees,  where  the  sylvan  tributary  to 
the  Hudson  becomes  too  shallow  for  the  barge  that 
conveys  him— on  this  very  spot,  perchance  the 
victim  of  a  stern  military  policy  landed— tiever 
again  to  embark  upon  the  broad  waters  that  sepa- 
rated him  from  those  he  loved,  and  those  by  whom 
he  was  beloved  in  a  far  distant  land. 

As  you  emerge  from  this  defile,  you  approach  a 
pleasant  country  of  cornfields,  orchards,  and  every 
species  of  luxuriant  rural  cultivation.  The  fine 
farms  and  substantial  Dutch  houses  of  the  Dutch 
farmers — and  there  is  scarcely  anything  but  Datch 
in  this  region — fonn  one  of  the  most  pleasing  land- 
scapes imaginable;  and  when,  afler  travelling  about  a 
mile  and  an  half,  on  rising  a  moderate  elevation  the 
primitive  village  of  Tappan  breaks  upon  the  view, 
the  visitor,  if  he  has  any  portion  of  my  feelings 
in  his  composition,  will  look  around  him  with  an 
emotion  that  few  other  scenes  in  the  country  can 
inspire.  The  view  itself  is  very  beautiful ;  but, 
associated  as  it  is  with  the  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  especially  with  the  event  which  has  drawn 
you  to  the  spot,  there  is  awakened  a  feeling  of 
the  heart,  which  it  is  useless  for  me,  at  least,  to 
undertake  the  task  of  describing. 

Suppose  the  reader  walk  with  me  to  the  various 
points  of  interest  embraced  in  this  rural  panorama. 
Let  us  take  no  note  of  the  handsome  Modem 
Church,  which  within  a  few  years  has  so  unne- 
cessarily superseded  the  Ancient  Stone  Edifice, 
where  the  eariy  Hollanders  worshipped  the  Qod 
of  their  Fathers.  It  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  with 
lofty  *'  tower  and  hill  to  match ;"  but  the  burghera 
did  wrong  to  demolish  the  Good  Old  Fabric  of  for- 
mer days,  merely  to  please  the  pride  of  the  degene- 
rate scions  of  the  sturdy  stock  of  patriarchs.  Paaa 
with  me  by  the  old  grave  yard,  with  its  unreadable 
Dutch  inscriptions  on  the  moss-covered  stones- 
follow  me  to  that  long  and  low  stone  house,  old 
enough,  for  aught  I  know,  for  our  great  grand- 
fathers to  have  been  bom  in  it. — ^Whose  quaint 
sign  is  that  hanging  in  front  of  the  old  hostelrie  ? 
Why,  tmly,  it  is  Tommy  Wandle^s,  to  be  sura. 
He  and  bis  fair-faced  Dutch  wife,  and  that  buxom 
daughter  of  his,  will  give  a  very  tolerable  dinner 
at  the  lowest  of  all  possible  prices.  Walk  in  and 
dine  in  the  very  house  in  which  Andre,  sixty^one 
years  ago,  was  confined,  and  tried  as  a  spy,  and 
from  which  he  marched  out  to  be  hanged  like  a 
felon.  Sure  enough,  this  is  the  very  house.  It 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  tavern ;  and,  save  that 
some  modem  modification  in  the  rear  has  disturbed 
the  identity  of  the  room  he  lodged  in,  every  thing 
is  exactly  as  it  was,  when  he  looked  through  the 
low  window  on  to  that  hill  about  one  hundxedT^s^ 
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through  the  orchards  to  the  West,  on  which  they 
were  erecting  his  gallows.  Then  it  was  that  his 
gallant  heart  first  manifested  emotion.  To  die  was 
what  a  soldier  knew  how  to  do ;  but  to  die  upon 
the  gibbet  like  a  common  thief,  was  too  much  for 
such  a  man. 

Guided  by  a  chubby  boy,  the  son  of  our  host, 
we  walked  on  to  this  hill,  and  went  to  the  spot 
where  Andre  suffered.  It  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
that  can  be  imagined ;  elerated  probably  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  village,  the  prospect  from  it  is 
unbroken  for  a  considerable  distance  in  all  direc- 
tions, except  a  portion  of  its  Western  declivity, 
on  which  the  thick  woodlands  intervene  between 
the  spectator  and  the  country  in  that  direction. 
Near  where  the  gallows  stood,  and  a  little  South 
of  it,  is  a  grove  of  scattered  cedars ;  the  rest  of 
the  ground  is  entirely  bare  of  trees  and  under  cul- 
tivation. Two  cedar  trees,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
grave  where  he  was  buried,  stood,  until  the  disinter- 
ment of  the  remains  a  few  years  since ;  they  were 
then  cut  down  and  sent  to  England  with  the  box  that 
contained  his  bones,  as  mementoes  of  the  spot. 
The  only  mark  by  which  the  site  of  the  grave  is 
now  known,  is  a  heap  of  small  stones,  stuck  into 
which,  we  found  a  small  dry  sapling  with  a  few  ini- 
tials of  visitor?  like  ourselves,  cut  into  it  with 
knives.  I  believe  the  present  proprietor  of  the 
ground  has  taken  pains  to  obliterate  as  mtich  as 
possible  all  distinct  traces  of  the  scene.  He  is 
welcome  to  the  spirit  that  actuated  him  !  So  I  be- 
lieve, little  Hans  Wandle,  our  guide,  will  be  pretty 
apt  to  remember,  I  said,  in  no  very  kindly  mood,  on 
the  spot. 

Returning  by  the  hill-road  that  passes  near,  we 
next  visited  the  Old  Brick  Mansion  at  the  South- 
Eastcrn  extremity  of  the  village,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  General  Washington  as  his  Head-Quarters, 
during  the  trial  of  Arnold,  and  for  some  time  after. 
This  house  was  then  owned  by  Major  Blauvelt, 
and  was  built  in  1700,  as  appears  by  the  date,  curi- 
oosly  wrought  into  the  brick-work  of  the  walls. 
It  remains,  we  were  assured,  precisely  in  the  state 
in  which  it  appeared  while  the  General  resided  in 
it.     The  **  Great  Room^*  in  which  he  lived,  and  in 
which   he  transacted  all  official  business,  is  not 
changed  in  the  least ;  but  the  same  walls,  the  same 
windows,  and  the  same  quaint,  but  beautiful  old 
devices  still  ornament  the  fire-place;   but,  how 
changed  the  scene  in  other  respects  \  Tappan,  now 
one  of  the  prettiest,  and  one  of  the  most  quiet  vil- 
lages in  Christendom,  was  then  the  theatre  of 
martial  operations  upon  a  grand  scale.    That  green 
meadow  on  the  margin  of  the  clear  and  tranquil 
little  Sporkill,  here  diminished  to  a  mere  trout 
stream,  was  in  those  days  covered  with  tents,  and 
ten  thousand  troops  were  encamped  upon  it.    Here, 
where  nothing  more  exciting,  than  the  song  of  the 
mower  as  he  brushes  the  morning  dew-drops  from 
Ws  Bwarth,  is  uow  VieaiA  Vxi  vYi^b^  t«\<^ikAV»  4x>OTk' 


and  the  fife  unce  awakened  the  country  for  mi 
around,  at  morning  and  at  night ;  and  where  nau 
save  the  tread  of  the  cow  as  she  lows  her  \ 
home  to  be  milked,  was  once  heard  the  tram] 
cavalry,  and  the  heavy  rumble  of  the  gun  earns 
Here  was  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  martial  c 
mand,  and  here  carracoUed  the  war-chargei 
American  Chivalry.  These  green  lanes,  and  < 
shadowed  pasture-paths  which  seem  ever  to  fa 
been  shut  out  and  secluded  from  all  the  world  s 
the  rustic  denizens  of  the  dale,  once  resounded  i 
the  trumpet-blast  of  mounted  squadrons ;  and  il 
quiet  householders  of  the  hamlet  are  dwel 
under  the  very  roofs  of  an  Ancestry,  who  c 
regulated  their  rising  by  the  reveille  of  **i 
mented  soldiers  ;^'  and  retired  to  rest  at  the  t 
of  an  encamped  host!  That  little  ^^ stoop 
front  of  our  friend  Wandle^s  lowly  hoUlj  w 
is  in  most  unusual  bustle  to  day,  in  consequenc 
a  Justice-Court  about  to  sit  in  solemn  judgi 
on  a  horse  case — an  *^  excitement"  that  has  ci 
together  some  dozen  or  twenty  litigants  and  t 
friends — that  same  little  stoop,  some  sixty  y 
ago,  was  full  of  Major  Generals  ;  and  here,  in 
very  spot,  where  Myndert  Van  Dolson  is  disc 
ing  Dutch  horse-law  with  the  black  ostler,  K 
and  Huntington,  and  their  compeers,  were  hoi 
grave  discourse  upon  the  fate  of  Andre — here 
accomplished  Scanmiel  was  pouring  forth  his  a 
pathy  for  the  unfortunate  Andre ;  and  here,  i 
bustling  to  and  fro,  in  all  the  animation  of  Mili 
life,  Commissary  and  Aid  de  camp,  Courier 
Camp  Marshal.  Plumed  Officer,  and  Knapsac 
Soldier,  here  congregated ;  and  this  smooth  sti 
with  its  grass-grown  margin,  was  then  trodden 
the  thronged  thoroughfare  of  the  City,  by  the  h 
of  a  thousand  horses  in  full  frame  from  mor 
till  night,  and  from  night  to  morning  I  Such  ia 
contrast,  and  such  is  Tappan  now — one  of  tl 
spots  which  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  look  n 
Does  the  reader  regret  having  borne  me  com] 
to  the  ground  t 
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At  the  plaee  of  exeeotibn  he  said  *he  stood  beibic 
who  created  him;  aod  standing  he  would  jrirld  a 
spirit  to  Him.*  A  coin  which  had  been  ismicd  dam 
administration,  he  delivered  to  the  corporal,  with  the  c 
to  bear  witness,  that  in  his  last  hoar,  he  felt  himself  t 
by  every  tie  of  constancy  to  his  poor  fiither-laod.  Tb 
cried*  fire  I*^" 

1  will  not  kneel  to  yield  my  life ; 

Behold  me  firmly  stand. 
As  oft  I've  stood  in  deadly  strife 

For  my  dear  father-land ; 
The  cause  for  which  1  long  have  l>led, 

I  cherish  to  the  last, — 
God*s  blessing  be  opon  it  shad 

When  ny  iram  Ufa  is  past !    ' 
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On  Nature's  nunparts  I  was  born, 

And  o'er  them  walked  elate. 
My  retinue  the  hues  of  dawn, 

The  mists  my  robe  of  state ; 
1  will  not  shame  my  mountain-birth, 

Slaves  only  crouch  to  die. 
Erect  rn  take  my  leave  of  earth. 

With  clear  and  dauntless  eye. 

Thoughts  of  the  eagle's  lofty  home. 

Of  stars  that  ever  shine. 
The  torrent's  crested  arch  of  foam, 

The  darkly  waving  pine. 
The  dizzy  crag,  eternal  snow. 

Echoes  that  wildly  roll — 
With  valor  make  my  bosom  glow. 

And  wing  my  parting  soul. 

This  coin  will  make  my  country*8  tears, 

Fresh  cast  in  Freedom's  mould, 
'Tis  dearer  to  my  brave  compeers 

Than  all  your  despot's  gold ; 
O,  let  it  bear  the  last  farewell 

Of  one  free  mountaineer. 
And  bid  the  Tyrol  peasants  swell 

Their  songs  of  martial  cheer! 

I've  met  ye  on  a  fairer  field. 

And  seen  ye  tamely  bow, 
Think  not  with  suppliant  knee  111  yield 

To  craven  vengeance  now ; 
Cut  short  my  few  and  toilsome  days, 

Set  loose  a  tyrant's  thrall, 
I'll  die  with  unaverted  gaze. 

And  conquer  as  I  fall. 

H.  T.  TUCKBRMAN. 


CYRUS. 

Night  came  down  upon  the  royal  city  of  Media; 
and  the  proudest  of  her  nobles  were  gathered  in 
the  palace  of  her  King.  It  was  a  night  of  festival ; 
and  gorgeous  was  the  scene  which  that  palace 
presented. 

But  one  was  there,  upon  whom  all  eyes  were 
turned ;  his  simple  robe  contrasted  strangely,  with 
the  splendor  of  that  luxurious  court :  he  is  the 
youthful  lieir  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  Royal  Astyages.  Vainly  had  Astyages 
striven  by  tho  magnificence  with  which  he  sur- 
rounded him,  to  detach  the  affections  of  this  youth 
from  the  simple  customs  of  his  native  land ;  and 
that  night's  festival,  though  given  solely  to  do  him 
honor,  was  unprized  by  the  modest  guest,  save  for 
the  love  which  gave  it.  The  wine  cup  passed  his 
lips  untasted,  although  it  was  jewelled  to  the  brim, 
and  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
Nobles  of  Media,  was  respectfully,  and  yet  severe- 
ly rebuked  by  that  noble  boy. 

Again  there  is  a  royal  festival  in  Ecbatana:  Cyrus 
is  again  its  hero.  He  comes  not  now,  as  the  noble 
boy  whose  graceful  beauty  won  the  hearts  of  all — 
but  as  tfl^e  conqueror  of  Assyria,  with  the  impress 
of  ^orious  manhood  upon  his  brow.  The  Persian 
eagle  had  soared  triumphantly  over  many  a  battle- 
field— but  ever — even  in  the  first  Hush  of  victory, 
had  he  remembered  that  brightest  attribute  of  the 


conqueror — mercy  to  the  conquered.  He  had  trust- 
ed not  to  his  own  strongth  or  wisdom,  but  ever  had 
he  piously  invoked  the  guidance  of  the  gods : — for 
although  His  law  seemed  written  in  his  heart, 
Cyrus  knew  not  the  Most  High  through  the  reve- 
lation of  His  word. 

Change  had  come  over  the  Court  of  Media  since 
he  parted  from  it  in  his  boyhood.  Astyages  had 
long  been  laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  and 
his  son  Cyaxares  was  upon  the  throne. 

Mandana,  the  only  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  whom 
he  had  lef\  as  a  child  scarcely  advanced  beyond 
infancy,  he  found  a  peerless  woman.  He  had  long 
been  the  heroic  idol,  before  which  her  imagination 
had  worshipped,  and  she  now  laid  the  deepest,  and 
most  fervent  affections  of  her  soul  upon  his  shrine ; 
and  far  more  precious  was  the  offering  to  Cyras, 
than  was  the  homage  of  all  the  conquered  nations, 
that  had  bent  before  him.  Tet  when  Cyaxares 
offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  heir- 
ship to  the  throne  of  Media  as  her  dower,  he  de- 
layed, (so  great  was  his  filial  piety)  to  accept  the 
gift,  until  he  could  receive  the  sanction  of  his  pa- 
rents. It  was  given — and  splendid,  and  imposing, 
and  what  was  more  to  be  valued  far  than  all — 
happy,  was  the  bridal  of  the  royal  Cyrus,  and 
the  princess  of  Media. 

Again,  and  for  the  last  time,  are  Princes  and 
Nobles  gathered  to  do  honor  to  Cyrus — but  it  is  at 
no  gay  festival.  He  ^omes,  as  had  been  his  yearly 
custom,  into  his  native  land — but  it  was  to  die. 
His  sons  were  with  him  in  the  parting  hour,  but 
their  mother  was  far  away  in  the  imperial  palace 
of  Babylon.  Oh,  what  to  her,  was  imperial  mag- 
nificence, when  he  who  had  shared  it  was  departed 
forever ! 

But  not  alone  did  his  kindred,  and  those  who 
performed  his  obsequies,  and  laid  him,  as  was  his 
last  command,  in  the  earth  of  Persia,  mourn  for 
Cyrus — for  there  was  mourning,  as  the  mourning 
of  children  for  a  father,  even  from  the  Indus  to 
the  ^gean  sea. 

What  a  brilliant  destiny  had  he  fulfilled !  Raised 
up  by  Jehovah  to  accomplish  His  purposes,  tad 
guided  by  Him  through  idl  his  course  though  he 
knew  Him  not ! 

Led  by  His  hand,  he  destroyed  the  empire  of 
Assyria,  and  took  the  proud  city  of  Babylon,  w4iich 
had  so  long  held  the  people  of  the  Lord  in  capti- 
vity, and  brought  retribution  upon  the  impiona 
Belshazzar. 

He  returned  her  captive  children  to  Judea,  and 
rebuilt  Jerusalem ;  and  he  restored  the  sacred  reo- 
sels  of  the  honse  of  the  Lord,  from  their  desecra- 
tion in  the  temple  of  Baal. 

In  the  magnanimity  of  his  virtues — in  the  splen- 
dor of  his  conquests,  and  in  the  lofty  destiny  which 
he  accomplished, — who,  of  all  the  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, has  arisen  like  unto  Cyrus ! 
Athens f  Pa, 
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TO  MY  WIPE. 

By  /.  TomZiJi,  Enq.^  author  of  "  The  Fountain  of  Youth.^ 

We  have  parted — »e  have  parted! — 

Yet  I  will  remember  thee ! 
Tho'  forever  broken-hearted 

You  will  sometimes  think  of  me  * 
Mary !  tho*  misfortune  chill  thee, 

Tho'  it  be  thy  only  friend,— 
Tho*  sad  grief  with  coldness  fill  thee, 

Tho*  the  pangs  of  sorrow  rend,— 
Tho*  the  world  doth  frown  apon  thee, 

In  its  bitterness  of  soul, 
Tho'  its  Teoom'd  spite  be  on  thee, 

And  you  cannot  it  control — 
Tho'  you  be  a  fading  thing, 

Scarcely  meriting  a  sigh, 
Tho*  thy  poiBon'd  life  will  bring 

Sorrows  that  can  srareely  die ; — 
Tho'  thy  heaven  be  moonless  now, 

Tho'  the  winter 's  on  thy  breast, 
Yot  from  out  thy  feverish  brow. 

Thoughts  will  spring  to  make  thae  blest. 
Dreama  that  have  been  long  forgotten 

Will  on  thee  their  shadows  fling. 
Ties  dissolv*d  in  friendship  broken 

Will  to  thee  old  Demories  bring. 
Then  perhaps  the  thought  ensues. 

How  you  broke  the  pledge  of  love — 
In  madness  then  forgiveness  sues, 

The  husband's  seom>-the  husband's  love! 
/ocJben,  Teimetaee. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  REV,  STEPHEN  B.  BALCH,  D.  D., 

By  a  Citiam  of  J^onom  county,  Va. 

How  sweetly  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  honors  blest. — CoUtiis. 

In  the  following  memoir,  I  design  to  recall  to  the 
memory  of  surviving  friends,  the  virtues  of  a  patriot 
and  the  ministerial  usefulness  of  a  man,  who,  while 
living,  was  beloved  by  all,  and  whose  death  was 
deplored  by  a  sorrowing  community. 

Stephen  B.  Balch  was  bom  in  Hartford  county, 
Md.  April  7th,  1746,  and  at  an  early  age  emigrated 
to  Georgia.  Of  his  boyish  days  little  is  known. 
But  in  the  fall  of  1773,  he  becomes  a  student  of 
Prineeton  College,  at  that  time  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  learned  Dr.  Witherspoon,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  ConUnental  Congress,  and  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Here  he 
first  saw  the  late  President  Madison,  Brockholst 
Livingston,  recently  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  Aaron  Burr,  who  soon 
left  the  classic  fields  in  which  he  then  walked  tri- 
umphant, to  aid  in  the  chivalric  attempt  of  storm- 
ing the  walls  of  Quebec,  amid  the  snows  of  a 
Northern  winter.  At  this  time,  the  military  spirit 
was  running  high  and  strong  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
young  men  of  that  day.  Often  did  the  College  stu- 
dents meet  in  the  campus,  where  Leake  of  Tren- 
ton, or  some  other  popular  favorite  would  harangue 
the  multitude,  and  depict  in  most  glowing  colors, 


the  long  catalogue  of  oppressions  inflicted  by  Greit 
Britain  on  the  anofllending  Colonies.  Accordingly 
some  of  the  bravest  ofllcers  of  our  army  belonged 
to  this  band  of  young  heroes. 

In  1774  he  graduates,  and  bids  adieu  to  the 
companions  of  his  youth — to  the  fields  where  he 
had  so  often  roamed,  soon  to  be  erunsoDed  with 
the  blood  of  Mercer  and  his  gallant  associates  in 
arms.  Mr.  Balch  is  now  on  the  wide  worMf 
without  a  shilling  in  his  purse;  and  walks  to 
Lower  Marlborough,  Calvert  County,  Md.,  to  take 
charge  of  an  Academy  of  young  men,  sods  of  the 
wealthy  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  His  ardent 
spirit  must  have  been  biuily  exercised  on  the  thiil- 
ling  scenes  passing  before  him,  as  he  trodged  abog 
his  lonely  way.  In  the  Eastern  Stales,  the  oo- 
rivalled  oratory  of  Warren  had  electrified  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  or  read  the  powerfbl  effa- 
sions  of  his  gifted  intellect.  Henry  had  aroused 
the  Ancient  Dominion  ;  and  his  mighty  voice  had 
shaken  the  throne  of  England.  Congress  had  cob- 
vened,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  our  liberty—war 
with  all  its  calamities  was  about  to  visit  our  peace* 
ful  country — and  our  aires  had  resolved  to  do  or  die. 

On  the  1st  October  1775,  the  schoolmaster  re- 
ceives from  the  Council  of  Safety  at  Anoapolis,  a 
commission  of  Captain,  authorizing  him  to  raise 
and  discipline  a  rolunteer  company  ooosistiiig  of 
the  young  men  in  his  Academy  able  to  bear  arms— 
to  harass  the  enemy  whenever  he  appeared  oo  the 
peninsula  between  the  bay  and  Pataxent.  The 
field  officers  under  whose  orders  he  acted,  vers 
Major  Patrick  Smith  and  Col.  Alexander  Somer- 
ville.  For  several  years,  whether  by  night  or  day, 
he  was  alternately  employed  in  the  dooUe-dniy  of 
teaching  and  training  his  troops — and  loaoyiDg 
the  marauding  parties  of  the  British,  who  were 
capturing  negroes  and  carrying  oflf  cattle  and  other 
provisions.  He  often  appeared  in  full  dress  at  the 
head  of  his  company  on  the  green  before  the 
Academy,  giving  the  word  of  command— firing 
every  bosom  with  impatient  desire  for  dssgei^-ap* 
pealing  to  their  honor  and  courage  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  ,saying  that  their  brows  wosM 
he  encircled  with  the  laurels  of  victory— 4hatdesik 
was  preferable  to  slavery.  The  inflaeooe  of  his 
example  extended  far  and  wide ;  and  tbe  Captaia 
was  greatly  instrumental  in  inducing  the  aeigbbois 
to  stand  by  their  country,  in  those  dark  sad  peri- 
lous days. 

In  1778,  he  seUont  for  Georgia,  where  heeon- 
menced  the  study  of  divinity ;  and  in  tbe  (all  «f 
1780,  was  commissioned  by  the  Presbytery  to  travel 
as  a  missionary  through  die  Caroliaas  as  far  North 
as  Georgetown,  now  in  the  District  of  ColamWa. 
In  this  enterprise  be  encountered  iflanyardsoas 
trials.  The  disastrous  route  of  our  Sootherasimy 
under  the  unfortunate  Gates,  bad  jost  oeooRsd— 
the  Tiotorions  legions  of  Comwallis  nosr  «rer- 
whelmed  all  oi^ioaitioo.    Tarleton,  like  AuiU,  ssf- 
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fered  not  the  grass  to  grow  under  the  hoofs  of  his 
cavalry,  but  was  carrying  death  into  every  family, 
and  dismay  into  every  heart — three  states  had  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance,  under  the  proclamation 
of  the  British  Chief— our  shattered  troops  flying 
for  safety — all  hope  of  independence  extinct, — 
worse  than  all,  a  civil  war  raging  with  unmitigated 
fury — fathers,  sons,  neighbors,  arrayed  against  each 
other — the  flames  of  their  dwellings,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  midnight,  illuminating  the  surrounding  coun- 
try— famine  doing  her  dreadful  work ;  and  desola- 
tion had  become  the  inmate  of  every  household. 

In  this  journey  through  Carolina,  he  travelled  one 
exceedingly  sultry  day,  without  any  refreshment  for 
himself  or  horse.  Night  came  on;  alone,  hungry,  fa- 
tigued, ignorant  of  the  road — he  urged  on  his  jaded 
animal,  until  at  length  a  distant  light  is  seen.  It 
issued  from  a  large  mansion  belonging  to  General 
Isaac  Williams,  who  afterwards  fell  atKing^s  Moun- 
tain. When  he  rapped  at  the  front  door,  a  female 
from  within  inquired  if  he  were  Whig  or  Tory.  He 
replied  that  he  was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  lost 
in  a  strange  country  ;  and  implored  protection  and 
refreshment  for  the  night.  He  was  immediately 
welcomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  the  house.  At 
dawn  of  day,  the  General  having  returned  from  a 
reconnoitering  excursion  during  the  night,  entered 
the  missionary's  room  ;  and  with  all  the  courtesy 
and  chivalry  of  an  accomplished  soldier,  greeted 
his  arrival.  He  was  about  thirty  years  old — six 
feet  high,  and  admirably  framed — lofty  carriage — 
noble,  animated  countenance — full,  piercing  black 
eye — hair  curling  over  an  expanded  intellectual 
forehead — dressed  in  full  regimentals — with  loaded 
pistols  in  his  belt,  and  sword  in  its  scabbard.  "  Sir,*^ 
said  he,  (sitting  down  familiarly  on  the  bed  side) 
**I  am  the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  this  vicinity,  and 
our  land  is  sad  and  desolate  with  the  ravages  of 
the  enemy.  A  few  nights  ago,  a  party  of  Tories 
hung  one  of  my  neighbors  to  the  pole  of  his  fodder 
house — another  was  shot  while  clasped  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  for  no  other  offence  than  love  of 
liberty — they  came  here  recently  to  inflict  a  simi- 
lar fate  on  myself,  but  the  whole  gang  was  re- 
pulsed, and  here  am  I,  resolved  on  independence 
or  death  ; — incessantly  engaged  in  carrying  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  our  ruthless  invaders. 
I  have  only  to  regret  that  I  can  die  but  once  to 
save  my  country.  But  our  cause  is  just.  Heaven 
is  on  our  side." 

At  this  delightful  residence  the  missionary  re- 
mained until  the  morning  of  the  ensuing  Sabbath, 
when  he  rose  with  the  sun  to  ride  ten  miles,  where 
by  previous  appointment  he  was  to  preach  at  II 
o'clock  A.  M.  A  chariot  and  four  appeared,  in 
which  he  took  a  seat  with  the  General  and  his 
charming  lady,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  church.  A 
large  concourse  of  people  was  assembled.  Wil- 
liams urged  the  missionary  to  concentrate  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  the  force  of  bis  eloquence, 


on  the  vital,  paramount,  absorbing  topic  of  Ame- 
rican Independence  ;  and  to  arouse  his  hearers  to 
the  rescue  of  their  country,  whatever  might  be  the 
result.  Accordingly  when  the  hymn  was  read, 
the  General  rose  in  full  uniform,  and  led  the  music 
with  as  muck  ease  as  he  would  have  commanded 
his  brigade  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  divine  now 
dwelt  on  the  horrors  of  war  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
enemy ;  but  cheered  the  flock  with  telling  them 
that  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong.  **  Your  country,  it  is  true,  is 
laid  waste  by  a  vandal  foe — ^your  wives  and  daugh* 
ters  are  outraged — ^your  firesides  and  altars  are  de- 
secrated— ^your  churches  in  ruins — the  blood  so 
recently  shed  at  Beaufort's  defeat>  cries  for  ven- 
geance— the  bones  of  our  countrymen  are  bleach- 
ing alike  amid  the  snows  of  Canada,  and  the  sands 
of  Carolina.  What  though  victory  perched  not  on 
our  standard  either  at  Camden,  Brandywine  or 
Germantownl  yet  see  the  stripes  and  stars  un- 
folded to  the  breeze  at  Trenton,  Princeton  and 
Monmouth.  The  God  of  hosts  led  the  armies  of 
Israel :  to  them  he  was  a  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
of  fire  by  night — he  is  now  the  same  Almighty 
protector  of  all  who  trust  in  his  divine  help ;  and 
he  will  yet  rescue  us  *■  out  of  the  house  of  bon- 
dage.' Soon  our  armies  will  regain  their  good 
fortune.  The  dark  prospect  now  before  us  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  smile  of  inspiring  hope — ^the 
misfortunes  of  defeat  and  disaster  will  yield  to  the 
shout  and  joy  of  victory — the  scourge  of  u'ar  will 
cease,  and  peace  will  soon  gladden  every  heart,  and 
we  shall  become  a  great  and  prosperous  people." 

So  spake  the  missionary.  On  descending  from 
the  pulpit,  Williams  embraced  him  with  the  most  ar- 
dent aflfection — urged  him  to  return  to  his  housei 
where  he  might  be  free  of  expense,  teach  school  and 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  render  the  Whigs  invalua- 
ble services  in  the  war  then  going  on.  It  was  in 
vain.  His  promise  to  perform  the  tour  of  mis- 
sionary labor  prevented  his  acceptance ;  and  when 
the  moment  of  separation  arrived,  the  stern  and 
fiery  eye  of  the  General  was  filled  with  tears. 

Should  the  reader  ask,  whether  the  minister  of 
God  had  not  violated  the  precepts  of  our  meek 
and  lowly  Saviour,  which  inculcate  forgivenese  of 
injuries ;  I  reply,  that  those  principles  apply  to  in- 
dividuals, not  to  nations  as  such — and  that  the 
revolution  was  a  case  sui  generis.  We  then  saw 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Muhlenburg,  pastor  of  a  Lutheran 
congregation  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  resigning 
his  charge,  that  he  might  afterwards  be  engaged 
as  Brigadier  General  in  many  of  the  best  fought 
actions  of  the  seven  years'  war ;  and  in  1814,  when 
our  army  was  lieleagured  at  PlattsArg,  a  preacher 
of  Vermont  took  along  a  large  portion  of  his  con- 
gregation ;  and  after  the  return  of  peace,  received 
from  General  Tompkins  a  splendid  Bible  to  eom- 
memorate  the  courage  and  virtue  of  the  patriot4>and. 

We  return  to  the  miseionary.    He  now  qnil» 
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pale  horse  ;  and  I  attended  him  to  that  '*  narrow 
house."  Yonder,  in  that  retired  spot,  lies  a  bosom 
friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  my  congregation  for 
many  years,  who,  in  an  evil  hour  yielded  to  the 
siren  song  of  intemperance,  and  the  angel  of  hap- 
piness flapped  her  wing  and  fled  his  bosom  forever. 
Next  to  him,  are  the  remains  of  my  own  sou — of 
lofty  talents — undaunted  courage — who  shed  his 
blood  for  our  country  during  the  last  war — he  fell 
too,  and  in  the  morning  of  life.  The  entreaties  of 
friends — the  prayers  of  his  parents — his  own  re- 
peated eflbrts  to  conquer  the  delusion  were  vain — 
the  cataract  of  Niagara  held  him  in  its  uncontrolla- 
ble vortex,  and  he  is  no  more.  Remember,  1  conjure 
you,  to  stand  by  the  Temperance  Cause."  He  ceas- 
ed to  speak. 

The  next  intelligence  was,  that  the  patriarch  had 
gone  to  his  rest.  Reader !  as  you  walk  through 
Georgetown  to  Washington,  look  to  the  Bridge- 
Street  Church,  and  you  will  see  a  plain  white 
monument,  erected  by  his  children  to  the  memory 
of  their  father.  Read  the  inscription,  and  imitate 
the  bright  example  of  him  whose  virtues  are  there 
commemorated. 


THE  BURIAL  PLACE  OF  "MOUNT  AUBURN." 

"  As  it  was  at  the  creation,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  will  be 
at  the  end  of  the  world." 

Bright  was  the  naom— the  sunshine  fell 

In  glory  o'er  the  land ; 
And  Nature  bursting  into  life. 

Struck  with  a  trembling  hand 
A  chord  of  praise,  from  the  dark  leares 

By  gentle  breezes  stirred, 
From  the  sweet  murmur  of  the  brook, 

And  the  warble  of  the  bird. 

No  cloud  had  ever  dimmed  the  sky, 

Or  broke  the  ocean's  rest ; 
But  the  day-beam  slept  in  quietness 

On  the  mighty  monarch's  breast ; 
No  tone  of  sorrow  e'er  had  lent 

Its  sadness  to  the  air ; 
A  holy  peace  was  o'er  the  earth, — 

Sin  had  not  entered  there. . 

What  wert  thou  then  ?  a  little  spot 

Dressed  in  its  robe  of  green ; 
Beside  the  haughty  mountain  top 

Thy  beauty  all  unseen ; 
But  now  thou  art  our  treasure  place— 

A  bow  is  o'er  thee  spread — 
Set  in  the  cloud  of  sorrowing  hearts 

Inroemory  of  their  dead. 

We  bring  our  beautiful  to  thee : 

The  mother,  at  whose  breast 
An  infant  flower  had  fallen  asleep, 

Has  laid  it  here  to  rest ; — 
To  thee  we  bring  our  aged  ones, — 

Our  statesmen  in  their  pride  ; — 
And  those  alas !  who  in  the  flush 

Of  youth  and  hope  hare  died. 


Oh !  hushed  and  hallowed  be  the  spot — 

For,  here  at  twilight  grey 
The  stricken  mourner  bends  her  steps 

To  weep  her  griefs  away  ; 
Here  is  the  strong  man's  spirit  bow'd 

O'er  joys  forever  fled  ; 
And  stern  ones  tremble  as  they  view 

The  mansions  of  the  dead. 

But  hark !  whence  comes  that  thrilling  sounds 

That  pealing  trumpet's  blast  ? 
And  see !  the  Archangel  high  in  air 

His  dazzling  splendors  cast ; — 
Come  forth,  ye  sleepers ! — thousands  burst 

Their  chains  beneath  the  sod ; 
Mortal,  thou  too  must  swell  that  throng, 

Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  !  s.  H.  ■. 


THE  POET  OF  MAN. 

The  study  of  human  nature  forms  at  once  the 
most  interesting,  important,  and  difficult  of  all  pur* 
suits.  Its  varieties,  endless  as  the  vast  multitudes  of 
earth,  and  as  subtle  and  capricious — ^now  separating, 
now  blending,  now  grasped,  and  now  yanished— -* 
perplex  and  dishearten  the  earnest  inquirer.  Bui 
the  importance  of  the  end  to  be  attained  affords  a 
perpetual  stimulus  to  renewed  effort.  The  in- 
creased happiness,  and  the  increased  power  to  be 
derived  from  a  removal  of  the  curtain  that  hangs 
over  the  soul,  and  a  view  of  its  mysterious  me- 
chanism, are  considerations  amply  sufficient  to  out- 
weigh all  the  weariness  and  discouragement  of 
baffied  labor.  However  modified  by  circumstances, 
the  characteristics  of  human  nature  are  essentially 
the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries ;  and  be 
who  has  once  succeeded  in  discovering  the  secret 
springs  of  action,  and  tracing  their  labyrinthine 
windings,  and  after  this  has  been  able  to  transfer 
them  in  all  their  freshness  to  the  canvass  or  writ- 
ten page,  may  be  sure  that  inmiortality  is  his  por- 
tion ;  that  so  long  as  there  are  chords  of  sympathy 
to  thrill,  they  will  vibrate  in  delightful  unison  with 
the  sentiments  which  be  has  expressed. 

In  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the  poets  of  out 
language,  it  is  obvious  that  they  have  delighted 
and  excelled  in  different  spheres.  There  are  poets 
of  sublimity — ^poets  of  the  imagination — poets  of 
humanity — poets  of  beauty — and  poets  of  the  age  ;— 
and,  as  these  all  excel  in  separate  spheres,  so  they 
all  have  their  distinct  classes  of  devoted  admirers. 
To  this  list  may  be  added, — ^few  though  they  be, — 
poets  of  human  nature,  poets  of  the  world,  and  poets 
of  man.  They  unite  in  one  harmonious  combina- 
tion all  the  characteristics  of  the  other  classes. 
The  poet  of  man  confines  himself  to  no  particular 
school  or  doctrine ;  he  cultivates  no  particular 
branch  of  poetry.  In  the  infinite  versatility  of  his 
genius,  he  comprehends  and  sets  forth  all.  He  is 
not  more  distinguished  for  the  power  and  vividness 
of  his  invagination,  than  for  the  minuteness  <iC  ^>sw 
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THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD. 

Oh !  Thou  who  fling*8t  so  fair  a  robe 

Of  clouds  around  the  hills  untrod — 
Those  mountain-pillars  of  the  globe 

Whose  peaks  sustain  thy  throne,  oh  God  !— 
All  glittering  round  the  sunset  skies 

Their  fleecy  wings  are  lightly  furled, 
As  if  to  shade  from  mortal  eyes 

The  glories  of  yon  upper  world ; 
There,  while  the  evening  star  upholds, 
In  one  bright  spot,  their  purple  folds. 
My  spirit  lifu  its  silent  prayer ; 
For  Thou,  oh  God  of  love,  art  there. 

The  summer-flowers,  the  fair,  the  sweet 

Up-springing  freely  from  the  sod. 
In  whose  soft  looks  we  seem  to  meet 

At  every  step.  Thy  smiles,  oh  God ! 
The  humblest  soul  their  sweetness  shares, 

They  bloom  in  palace-hall,  or  cot ; 
Give  me,  oh  Lord,  a  heart  like  theirs, 

Contented  with  my  lowly  lot ; 
Within  their  pure  ambrosial  bells 
In  odors  sweet  Thy  spirit  dwells. 
Their  breath  may  seem  to  scent  the  air — 
Tis  Thine,  oh  God !  for  Thou  art  there. 

Hark !  from  yon  casement  low  and  dim, 

What  sounds  are  these  that  fill  the  breexe  T 
It  is  the  peasant's  evening  hymn 

Arrests  the  fisher  on  the  seas  ; 
The  old  man  leans  his  silver  hairs 

Upon  his  light  suspended  oar, 
Until  those  soft  delicious  airs 

Have  died  like  ripples  on  the  shore. 
Why  do  his  eyes  in  softness  roll  ? 
What  melts  the  manhood  from  his  soul? 
His  heart  is  filled  with  peace  and  prayer; 
For  Thou,  oh  God,  art  with  him  there. 

The  birds  among  the  summer-blooms 

Pour  forth  to  Thee  their  hymns  of  love ; 
When,  trembling  on  uplifted  plumes. 

They  leave  the  earth,  and  soar  above, 
We  hear  their  sweet  familiar  airs 

Where  e'er  a  sunny  spot  is  found  : 
How  lovely  is  a  life  like  theirs. 

Diffusing  sweetness  all  around ! 
From  clime  to  clime,  from  pole  to  pole 
Their  sweetest  anthems  softly  roll ; 
'Till,  melting  on  the  realms  of  air. 
They  reach  Thy  throne  in  grateful  prayer. 

The  stars — those  floating  isles  of  light, 

Round  which  the  clouds  unfurl  their  sails, 
Pure  as  a  woman's  robe  of  white 

That  trembles  round  the  form  it  veils — 
They  touch  the  heart  as  with  a  spell. 

Yet  set  the  souring  fancy  free : 
And  oh !  how  sweet  the  tales  they  tell 

Of  faith,  of  peace,  of  love,  and  Thee. 
Each  raging  storm  that  wildly  blows, 
£ach  balmy  breeze  that  lifts  the  rose, 
Sublimely  grand,  or  softly  fair — 
They  speak  of  Thee,  for  Thou  art  there. 

The  spirit,  oft  opprest  with  doubt, 

May  strive  to  cast  Thee  from  its  thought ; 

But  who  can  shut  Thy  presence  out, 
Thou  mighty  Guest  that  com'st  uxaaoaght! 

In  spite  of  all  our  cold  resolves. 
Magnetic-like,  where  e'er  we  b«^ 


Still,  still  the  thoughtful  heart  revolves 

And  points,  all  trembling,  up  to  Thee. 
We  cannot  shield  a  troubled  breast 
Beneath  the  confines  of  the  blest — 
Above,  below,  on  earth,  in  air, 
For  Thou,  the  living  God,  art  there. 

Yet,  far  beyond  the  clouds  outspread. 

Where  soaring  Fancy  oft  hath  been. 
There  is  a  land,  where  Thou  hast  said 

The  pure  in  heart  shall  enter  in  ; 
There,  in  those  realms  so  calmly  bright. 

How  many  a  loved  and  gentle  one 
Bathe  their  soft  plumes  in  living  light 

That  sparkles  from  Thy  radiant  throne ! 
There,  souls  once  soft  and  sad  as  ours 
Look  up  and  sing  'mid  fadeless  flowers ; 
They  dream  no  more  of  grief  and  care. 
For  Thou,  the  God  of  peace,  art  there. 


▲NILU. 


JUDGE  ABEL  P.  UPSHUR, 

8BCR1TARY  OP  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB1. 

1.  Speech  of  Judge  Abel  P.  Upshur,  as  delivered  in  the 

Convention  of  Virginia  on  Tuesday,  October  27, 1839, 
Upon  the  subject  of  the  Basis  of  Representation.  Rich- 
mond, Ta.:  T.  W.  White. 

2.  A  Brief  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Character  of  our 

Federal  Government,  being  a  Review  of  Judge  Story's 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
By  a  Virginian.  Petersburg :  Edmund  &  Julian  C.  Raf* 
fin:  1840. 

More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy  emigrated  to 
this  country,  and  settled  on  the  Eastern  Shore ; 
there  the  family  has  remained  up  to  the  present 
time,  cultivating  the  soil,  ornamenting  society, 
generation  afler  generation,  with  some  of  its  most 
virtuous,  intelligent  and  useful  members.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Virginia,  and  is  re- 
markable for  staid  habits  and  sterling  worth.  The 
Honorable  Abel  P.  was  born  in  Northampton  county 
in  1790 — consequently  he  is  51  years  old.  His 
early  education  was  under  the  guidance  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor  in  his  father^s  family — the  late  Senator 
Tomlinson  of  Connecticut  He  entered  Yale  in 
his  14th  year,  and  graduated  at  Princeton.  He 
studied  law  with  Mr.  Wirt,  took  out  a  license,  and 
was  distinguished  at  the  Richmond  bar,  where  he 
practised  for  ten  years.  He  returned  to  his  na^ 
tive  county  in  1823,  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
the  next  year,  and  in  1826  went  upon  the  bench. 
He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, in  which  he  delivered  the  **  Speech** 
which  heads  this  article. 

By  those  whose  opportunities  of  judging  cor- 
rectly are  good,  Judge  Upshur  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  accomplished  orators  of  the 
land.  Hii  style  is  unezceptionably  good,  and  his 
arguments  forcible ;  they  are  set  forth  in  sentences 
remarkable  for  terse  and  vigorous  laxi^^aA!^.  '^>» 
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speech  in  the  Virginia  ConYention,  is  still  recollec- 
ted by  those  who  heard  it,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  deliTered  during  the  sitting. 

The ''  Enqniry  into  the  Nature  and  Character  of 
our  Federal  Goremment,^'  is  a  small  8yo  volnme. 
It  was  written  to  appear  in  some  of  onr  periodical 
magaxines,  as  a  review  of  Judge  Story  on  the 
Constiiotion  of  the  United  States;  but  for  some 
reason  the  author  was  induced  to  present  it  to  the 
public  in  the  book-shape.  At  the  time  this  work 
was  published,  the  author  (believed  to  be  His  Ho- 
nor Judge  Upshur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,)  was 
in  the  walks  of  private  life.  Never  having  taken 
a  leading  position  in  politics ;  and,  from  his  studi- 
ous and  retiring  habits,  never  having  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  public  mind,  there  were  no 
collateral  circumstances  connected  with  his  author- 
ship, to  attach  any  particular  importance  to  the 
political  doctrines  and  opinions  there  expressed 
and  maintained.  But  now,  that  the  Judge  has  laid 
aside  his  robes,  and  exchanged  his  seat  on  the 
Bench  for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  opinions  of 
the  Minister  of  Marine  are  possessed  of  a  weight  and 
importance  that  did  not  attach  to  those  of  a  Judge 
of  one  of  the  Courts  of  Virginia. 

We  therefore  propose  to  take  a  brief  notice  of 
some  of  the  opinions  and  notions  advanced  by  the 
Judge,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  our 
readers  who  cannot  procure  the  book  itself— for, 
the  edition  was  small,  and  copies  are  scarce. 
Were  we  disposed  to  examine  and  discuss,  as  we 
are  not,  the  political  tenets  advanced  and  main- 
tained by  the  author  with  so  much  force,  both  of 
argument  and  reason,  the  character  of  onr  journal 
would  forbid  us.  We  eschew  politics,  and  have 
forbid,  by  a  Mede  and  Persian-like  law,  the  ad- 
mission of  any  thing  into  our  pages  which  has  even 
the  savor  of  political  partisanship  upon  it.  Acting 
upon  such  principles,  we  do  not  wish  any  thing 
we  may  have  to  say,  construed  either  into  an 
agreemeot  or  disagreement  with  the  political  creed 
and  doctrines  of  the  Judge.  They  may  be  ortho- 
dox ;  but  sound  or  unsound,  we  do  not  consider  it 
proper  that  tre,  in  either  case,  should  take  sides. 

Judge  Upshur  has  long  been  known  as  an  able 
writer,  and  one  of  the  most  polished  contributors 
of  the  day  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  coun- 
try— upon  which  field,  his  labors,  other  than  pro- 
fessional, before  the  public,  haye  principally  been  ex- 
pended. The  style  of  the  volume  before  us  is  clear 
and  vigorous;  the  language  grammatical  and  apt; 
and  its  reasoning  is  adorned  with  a  perspicnity  and 
strength  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  writer  has 
a  scholar's  regard  of  the  advantages  which  argu- 
ments derive  from  a  logical  arrangement  of  subject, 
copula  and  predicate,  of  sorites,  enthymeme  and 
syllogism. 

As  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, it  fell  to  the  province  of  Judge  Story  to  ex- 
pound and  iUnstrate  the  ConstitutioB  of  the  United 


States.  These  Lectures  were  afterwards  abridged 
by  himself,  and  published  under  the  title  of '  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 
The  Professor  is  a  staunch  Federalist;  he  con- 
strues  the  Constitution  to  suit  federal  doctrines. 
"  He  is,"  says  his  Reviewer, ''  a  politician  as  well 
'  as  a  lawyer,  and  has  taken  unusual  pains  to  jus- 
'tify  and  recommend  his  own  peculiar  opinions. 

*  This  he  has  done,  often  at  the  expense  of  candor 
'  and  fairness,  and,  almost  invariably  at  the  expense 
'  of  historical  truth.     We  may  well  doubt,  there- 

*  fore,  whether  this  book  will  not  produce  more  evil 
'  than  good  to  the  country ;  since  the  false  views 
'  which  it  presents,  of  the  nature  and  charac^  of 

*  our  government,  are  calcnlated  to  exert  an  infln- 

*  ence  over  the  public  mind,  too  seriously  mischie- 

*  vous  to  be  compensated  by  any  new  lights  which 
'  it  sheds  upon  other  parts  of  our  Constitution.  *  * 
'  And  it  is  his  particular  pleasure  to  arm  it  with 
'strong  powers,  and  snrround  it  witk  imposing 
'  splendors." 

The  Professor's  work  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
being  made  a  text-book  in  our  law  schools— the 
great  hot-house  of  American  politicians.  The  im- 
portance which  the  bearing,  reputation,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Federal  Judge  imparted  to  his  doc- 
trines, was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  calcn- 
lated to  do  harm  by  indoctrinating  onr  youth  in  the 
Federal  school.  It  was  with  the  view  of  correct- 
ing the  eTil  tendency,  and  of  maintaining  the  or- 
thodoxy of  the  States-right  and  rival  school,  that 
the  volume  before  us  was  given  to  the  poblic  It 
contains  130  pages ;  the  first  80  of  which  have  for 
their  object,  to  show  ''that  the  Constitntion  is 
"  federative  in  the  power  which  formed  it;  federa- 
''  tive  in  the  power  which  adopted  and  ratified  it; 
'*  federative  in  the  power  which  sustains  and  keeps 
*'  it  alive ;  federative  in  the  power,  by  which  alone 
'*  it  can  be  altered  or  amended ;  and  federative  in 
"  the  structure  of  all  its  departments."  And  that 
in  no  respect  can  it  be  justly  called  '  a  consolidated 
or  a  national  government.' 

The  remaining  pages  of  the  book  before  ns,  aie 
taken  up  chiefly  with  discussing  and  settling  the 
question — ^"  Who  is  the  final  judge,  or  interpreter 
in  constitntional  controversies  !'* 

The  new  Secretary  is  a  '  strict  constructionist/ 
and  a  staunch  advocate  of '  State-rights  doctrines.' 
All  cases,  he  assumes,  not  proper  for  judicial  in- 
vestigation— such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  mere 
political  power  and  questions  between  a  State  tad 
the  United  States — ^must,  and  of  right  ought  to,  be 
decided  by  each  state  for  itself.  ''  We  may  add," 
says  he, — "that  there  is  a  natural  and  neees- 
'  sary  tendency  in  the  federal  government  to  en- 
'  croach  on  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  states. 
'As  the  representative  of  all  the  states,  it  liforda, 
'  in  its  organisation,  an  opportunity  for  those  cod- 
'  binations  by  which  a  majority  of  the  states  msy 
'  oppress  the  minority,  against  the  spirit  or  evsa 
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*  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  dan- 
'  ger  that  the  federal  government  will  ever  be  too 
'  weak.     Its  means  of  aggrandizing  itself  are  so 

*  numerous,  and  its  temptations  to  do  so  are  so 
'  strong,  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  to  im- 

*  ply  any  new  power  in  its  favor.     The  states,  on 

*  the  contrary,  have  no  motive  to  encroach  on  the 
'  federal  government,  and  no  power  to  do  so,  even 

*  if  they  desired  it.     In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 

*  serve  the  just  balance  between  them,  we  should 
'  incline,  in  every  doubtful  case,  in  favor  of  the 
'  states ;  confident  that  the  federal  government  has 
*■  always  the  inclination,  and  always  the  means,  to 
'  maintain  itself  in  all  its  just  powers." 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  to  the  general  reader;  it  examines  cer- 
tain features  of  the  Constitution  without  regard  to 
their  bearing  upon  politics,  but  rather  as  matters  of 
general  concern.  From  this  part  of  the  work  our 
extracts  shall  be  more  copious. 

Judge  Story  considers  the  compromise  upon  that 
part  of  the  Constitution,  which  allows  representa- 
tion to  three-fifths  of  the  slaves,  unjust  in  princi- 
ple, and  decidedly  injurious  to  the  people  of  the 
non-slave-holding  states.  He  admits,  however, 
that  an  equivalent  for  this  concession  to  the  South, 
was  intended  to  be  secured  by  apportioning  repre- 
sentatives and  direct  taxes  among  the  states,  accord- 
ing to  numbers.  But  the  learned  Professor  con- 
siders this  provision  "  more  specious  than  solid ; 
for,  while  in  the  levy  of  direct  taxes,"  says  he,  "  it 
apportions  them  on  three-fifths  of  persons  not  free, 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  really  exempts  the  other  two- 
fifths  from  being  taxed  at  all  as  property.  Whereas, 
if  direct  taxes  had  been  apportioned,  as  upon  prin- 
ciple they  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  real  value 
of  property  within  the  state,  the  whole  of  the 
slaves  would  have  been  taxable  property.  But  a 
far  more  striking  inequality  has  been  disclosed  by 
the  practical  operations  of  the  government.  The 
principle  of  representation  is  constant  and  uni- 
form ;  the  levy  of  direct  taxes  is  occasional  and 
rare.  In  the  course  of  forty  years,  no  more  than 
three  direct  taxes  have  been  levied,  and  those 
only  under  very  extraordinary  and  pressing  cir- 
cumstances. The  ordinary  expenditures  of  the 
government  are,  and  always  have  been,  derived 
from  other  sources.  Imposts  upon  foreign  im- 
portations have  supplied,  and  will  generally  sup- 
ply, all  the  common  wants;  and  if  these  should 
not  furnish  an  adequate  revenue,  excises  are  nex^ 
resorted  to,  as  the  surest  and  most  convenient 
mode  of  taxation.  Direct  taxes  constitute  the 
last  resort ;  and,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
would  never  be  laid  until  other  resources  had 
failed." 

The  Secretary  thinks  this  view  of  a  subject  80 
grave  and  important,  not  very  candid,  and  Tery 
imperfect.  We  give  his  own  words  upon  this  deli- 
cate subject : 


**  It  it  manifest  to  every  one,"  sayv  the  Honorable  Sec- 
retary, "that  this  arrangement  reKts  upon  no  particular 
principle,  but  is  a  mere  compromise  t>ctween  conflicting  in- 
terests and  opinions.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  it  ii 
not  on  all  hands  acquiesced  in  and  approved,  upon  that 
ground ;  for  no  public  necessity  requires  that  it  should  b« 
discussed,  and  it  cannot  now  l>e  changed  viithout  serious 
danger  to  the  whole  fabric.  The  people  of  the  sluve*bold- 
ing  states  themselves  have  never  shown  a  disposition  to 
agitate  the  question  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  gene- 
rally sought  to  avoid  it.  It  has,  however,  always  'been 
complained  of  as  a  grierance,'  by  the  non-slavc-holding 
states,  and  that  too  in  language  which  leaves  little  doubt 
that  a  wish  is  very  generally  entertained  to  change  it  A 
grave  author,  like  Judge  Story,  who  tells  the  people,  as  it 
were  ex  cathedra,  that  the  thing  is  unjust  in  itself,  will 
scarcely  repress  the  dissatisfaction,  which  such  an  an- 
nouncement, falling  in  with  preconceived  opinions,  will 
create,  by  a  simple  recommendation  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  a 
compromise,  tending  upon  the  whole  to  good  results.  Hta 
remarks  may  render  the  public  mind  more  unquiet  than  it 
now  is  ;  they  can  scarcely  tranquillize  or  reconcile  it.  For 
myself,  1  am  very  far  from  wishing  to  bring  the  subject  into 
serious  discussion,  with  any  view  to  change  ;  but  I  cannot 
agree  that  an  arrangement,  obviously  injurious  to  the  south, 
should  be  held  up  as  giving  her  advantages  of  which  the 
north  has  reason  to  complain. 

"I  will  not  pause  to  inquire,  whether  the  rule  apportioning 
representatives  according  to  rutadterMt  which,  after  much 
contest,  was  finally  adopted  by  the  convention,  be  the  cor- 
rect one  or  not.  Supposing  that  it  is  so,  the  rule  which  ap- 
portions taxation  in  the  same  way,  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  difficulties  under  which  the  convention  seem 
to  have  labored,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  may  well  excite 
our  surprise,  at  the  present  day.  If  the  north  really  sup- 
posed that  they  conceded  any  thing  to  the  south,  by  allow- 
ing representation  to  three-fiflhs  of  their  slaves,  they  were 
certainly  but  poorly  compensated  for  the  concession,  by 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  apportions  taxa- 
tion according  to  representation.  This  principle  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
is,  in  fact,  only  a  modification  of  the  great  principle  upon 
which  the  revolution  itself  was  based.  That  taxation 
should  be  apportioned  to  representation,  results  from  the 
federative  character  of  our  government ;  and  the  fact  that 
this  rule  was  adopted,  sustains  the  views  which  have  been 
presented,  upon  this  point.  It  would  have  been  indeed 
strange,  if  some  one  state,  having  only  half  the  represen- 
tatives of  its  neighbor  state,  might  yet  have  been  subjected 
to  twice  the  amount  of  taxation ;  Delaware*  for  instance, 
with  her  one  representative,  to  twice  the  taxes  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  her  twenty-eight.  A  difl!erent  rule  from  that 
which  prevails  might  subject  the  weaker  states  to  intolera- 
ble oppression.  A  combination  among  a  few  of  the  strong- 
est states  might,  by  a  little  management,  throw  the  whole 
burthen  of  taxation  upon  the  others,  by  selecting  only  such 
subjects  of  taxation  as  they  themselves  did  not  possets, 
or  which  they  possessed  only  to  a  comparatively  small  ex- 
tent It  never  would  have  answered  to  entrust  the  power 
of  taxation  to  congress,  without  some  check  against  these 
and  similar  abuses,  and  no  check  could  have  been  devised, 
more  eflfertive  or  more  appropriate  than  the  provision  now 
under  consideration.  All  the  states  were  interested  in  it ; 
and  the  south  much  more  deeply  than  the  north.  The 
slaves  of  the  south  afford  the  readiest  of  all  possible  tub- 
jecU  for  this  sort  of  practice  ;  and  it  would  he  going  too 
far  to  say  that  they  would  not,  at  some  day  or  other,  be  se- 
lected for  it,  if  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
stand  in  the  way.  The  southern  sutes  would  cei£%«^^e% 
never  have  adopted  the  Constitution,  without  tooca^ 
goarantj  ai  this,  againtt  those  oppressions  to  wkV«=^ 
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of  v>htil  nature  is  that  property,  and  what  kind  of  interest 
has  the  owner  in  it  ?  He  has  a  right  to  the  profits  of  the 
slave's  labor.  And  so,  the  master  of  an  indented  appren- 
tice has  a  right  to  the  profits  of  hi*  labor.  It  is  tme,  one 
holds  the  right  for  the  life  of  the  slave,  and  the  other  only 
for  a  time  limited  in  tho  apprentice's  indentures ;  but  this 
is  a  difference  only  in  the  extent,  and  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  interest.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  owner  of  a  slave  has, 
in  most  states,  a  right  to  eell  him  ;  but  this  is  only  because 
the  laws  of  the  state  authorize  him  to  do  so.  And,  in  like 
manner,  the  indentures  of  an  apprentice  may  be  transferred, 
if  the  laws  of  the  state  will  allow  it.  In  all  these  respects, 
therefore,  the  slave  and  the  indented  apprentice  stand  upon 
precisely  the  same  principle.  To  a  certain  extent,  they 
are  both  property,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  regarded  as 
a  free  man  ;  and  if  the  one  be  not  entitled  to  representa- 
tion, the  other  also  should  be  denied  that  right.  Whatever 
be  the  difference  of  their  relations  to  the  separate  members 
of  the  community,  in  the  eye  of  that  community  they  are 
both  people.  Here  again,  Mr.  Adams  shall  speak  for  me ; 
and  our  country  has  produced  few  men  who  could  speak 
more  wisely.  'A  slave  may  indeed,  from  the  custom  of 
*  speech,  be  more  properly  called  the  wealth  of  his  master, 
'  than  the  free  laborer  might  be  called  the  wealth  of  his 
'  employer ;  but  as  to  the  state,  both  are  equally  its  wealth, 
'  and  should  therefore  equally  add  to  the  quota  of  its  tax.' 
Yes ;  and,  consequently,  they  should  equally  add  to  the 
quota  of  its  representation. 

"  Our  author  supposes  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
slave-holding  states  that,  while  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  are 
entitled  to  representation,  firo-fifths  areeiempted  from  taxa- 
tion. Why  confine  it  to  three-fifths?  Suppose  that  none 
of  them  were  entitled  to  representation,  the  only  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  state  would  have  fewer  repre- 
sentatives, and,  for  that  reason,  would  have  a  less  amount 
of  taxes  to  pay.  In  this  case,  oU  the  slaves  would  be  ex- 
empted from  taxation ;  and,  according  to  our  author,  the 
slave-holding  states  Hould  have  great  reason  to  be  content 
with  so  distinguishing  an  advantage.  And,  for  the  same 
reason,  every  other  state  would  have  cause  to  rejoice  at 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  its  people,  for  although 
its  repreeentation  would  thereby  be  decreased,  its  ttuea 
would  be  decreased  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is  the 
true  mode  of  testing  the  author's  position.  It  will  be  found 
that  every  state  values  the  right  of  representation  at  a  price 
infinitely  beyond  the  amount  of  direct  taxes  to  which  that 
right  may  subject  it;  and,  of  course,  the  southern  states 
have  little  reason  to  be  thankful  that  two-fiflhs  of  their 
slaves  are  exempted  from  taxation,  since  they  lose,  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  right  of  representation  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. The  author,  however,  seems  to  have  forgotten  this 
connexion  !)etween  representation  and  taxation ;  he  looks 
only  at  the  sources  whence  the  union  may  draw  wealth 
from  the  south,  without  inquiring  into  the  principles  upon 
which  her  representation  may  be  enlarged.  He  thinks  that 
direct  taxes  ought  to  be  ap{)ortioned  "according  to  the  real 
value  of  property  within  the  state ;"  in  which  case  "  the 
whole  of  the  slaves  would  have  been  taxable  as  property." 
I  have  already  remarked  that  this  is,  indeed,  the  true  rule  ; 
but  it  is  wholly  impracticable.  It  would  be  alike  impossi- 
ble to  fix  a  satisfactory  standard  of  valuation,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  taxable  subjects.  No  approximation  to  the  truth 
could  be  hoped  for,  without  a  host  of  officers,  whose  com- 
pensations would  consume  a  large  proportion  of  the  tax, 
while,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  duties,  they  would 
be  forced  into  minute  examinations,  inconsistent  with  the 
freedom  of  our  institutions,  harrassing  and  vexatious  in 
their  details,  and  leading  inevitably  to  popular  resistance 
and  tumult.  And  this  process  must  be  gone  through  at 
every  new  tax ;  for  the  relative  wealth  of  the  states  would 
be  continually  changing.    Hence,  papulation  has  been  se- 


lected as  the  proper  measure  of  the  wealth  of  the  states. 
But,  upon  our  author's  principle,  the  south  would  be,  in- 
deed, little  better  off  than  the  lamb  in  the  embrace  of  the 
wolf.  The  slaves  are  easily  found ;  they  can  neither  be 
buried  under  ground,  nor  hid  in  the  secret  drawers  of  a 
bureau.  They  are  peculiar^  too,  to  a  particular  region ;  and 
other  regions,  having  none  of  them,  would  yet  have  a  voice 
in  fixing  their  value  as  subjects  of  taxation.  That  they 
would  bear  something  more  than  their  due  share  of  this 
burthen,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  man,  under  all  ciroum- 
stances,  will  act  according  to  his  nature.  In  the  mean 
time,  not  being  considered  as  people,  they  would  have  no 
right  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defence,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  tho  federal  councils.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
non-slave-holding  states  would  be  represented  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  numbers  of  their  people,  and  would  be 
taxed  only  according  to  that  part  of  their  wealth  which 
they  might  choose  to  disclose,  or  which  they  could  not 
conceal.  And  in  the  estimate  of  this  wealth,  their  poopU 
would  not  be  counted  as  taxable  subjects,  although  they 
hold  to  their  respective  states  precisely  the  same  relation, 
as  laborers  and  contributors  to  the  common  treasury,  as  is 
held  by  the  slaves  of  the  south  to  their  respective  states. 
The  rule,  then,  which  considers  slaves  only  as  property  to 
be  taxed,  and  not  as  people  to  be  represented,  is  little  else 
than  a  rule  imposing  on  the  southern  states  almost  the  en- 
tire burthens  of  the  government,  and  allowing  to  them,  only 
the  shadow  of  influence  in  the  measures  of  that  government. 
"The  truth  is,  the  slave-holding  states  have  always  con- 
tributed more  than  their  just  proportion  to  the  wealth  and 
strength  of  the  country,  and  not  lese  than  their  just  propor- 
tion to  its  intelligence  and  public  virtue.  This  is  the  only 
perfectly  just  measure  of  political  influence :  but  it  is  a 
measure  which  cannot  be  applied  in  practice.  We  receive 
population  as  the  best  practicable  substitute  for  it ;  and  as 
all  people,  whatever  be  their  private  and  peculiar  conditions 
and  relations,  arc  presumed  to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
stock  of  general  wealth,  intelligence  and  virtue,  they  are 
all  entitled  to  their  respective  shares  of  influence  in  the 
measures  of  government.  The  slave-holding  states,  there- 
fore, had  a  right  to  demand  that  all  their  slaves  should  be 
represented ;  they  yielded  too  much  in  sgreeing  that  only 
three-fifths  of  them  should  possess  that  right.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  would  have  been  conceded  by  the  conven- 
tion, had  the  principle,  that  representatives  and  direct  taxes 
should  be  apportioned  according  to  the  same  ratio,  been 
then  adopted  into  the  Constitution.  It  would  have  been 
perceived  that,  while  the  representation  of  the  southern 
states  would  thus  have  been  increased,  their  share  of  the 
public  taxes  would  have  been  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  and  thus  they  would  have  stood,  in  all  respects, 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  other  states.  The  northern 
states  would  have  said  to  them, '  Count  your  people ;  it  is 

*  of  no  consequence  to  us  what  is  their  condition  at  home ; 
'  they  are  laborert,  and  therefore  they  contribute  the  same 

*  amount  of  taxable  subjects,  whether  black  or  white,  bond 
'  or  free.     We  therefore  recognise  them  as  people,  and  give 

*  them  representation  as  such.     All  that  we  require  is,  that 
'  when  we  come  to  lay  direct  taxes,  they  shall  be  regarded  as 

*  people  still,  and  you  shall  contribute  for  them  precisely  aa 

*  we  contribute  for  our  people.'  This  is  the  plain  justice 
of  the  case ;  and  this  alone  would  be  consistent  with  the 
great  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  subject.  It  is 
a  result  which  is  no  longer  attainable,  and  the  south  will, 
as  they  ought  to  do,  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement  as  it  now 
stands.  But  they  have  reason  to  complain  that  grave  aa- 
thors,  in  elaborate  works  designed  to  form  the  opinions  of 
rising  generations,  should  so  treat  the  subject  as  to  create 
an  impression  that  the  southern  states  are  enjoying  aA.**^ 
tages  under  our  Constitution,  to  which  they  are  not  ^^^^ 
entitled,  and  which  they  owe  only  to  the  liberality.  ^^ 
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tion,  that  so  vaat  and  dnngprous  m  power  as  this  should  be 
held  by  one  n>an.  Nothing  more  is  required  to  place 
the  ^liberties  of  the  country  at  the  feet  of  the  president, 
than  to  authorize  him  to  fill,  and  to  vacate,  and  to  fill  again, 
at  his  sole  will  and  pleasure,  all  the  offices  of  the  country. 
"  The  necessary  consequence  of  enabling  the  president 
to  remove  from  office  at  his  mere  pleasure  is,  that  the  officer 
soon  learns  to  consider  himself  the  officer  of  the  president, 
and  not  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  his  responsibility  is 
changed  ;  he  answers  not  to  the  people  for  his  conduct,  for 
he  is  l)eyond  their  reach ;  he  looks  only  to  the  president, 
and,  satJMficd  with  his  approval,  is  regardless  of  every  thing 
else.  In  fart,  his  office,  however  obscure  it  may  be,  soon 
comes  to  be  considered  only  a  part  of  the  great  executive 
power  lodged  in  the  president.  The  president  is  the  vil- 
lage postmaster,  the  collector  of  the  customs,  the  marshal, 
and  every  thing  else  :  and  the  incumbents  of  those  offices 
are  but  his  agents,  through  whom,  for  the  sake  of  conve- 
nience, he  exercises  so  much  of  his  gigantic  powers.  One 
step  farther,  and  the  agency  of  the  senate  in  these  appoint- 
ments will  be  no  longer  invoked.  A  little  more  of  that  con- 
struction and  implication  to  which  the  looseness  of  the 
Constitution,  on  this  point,  holds  out  the  strongest  invita- 
tion, and  the  president  will  say  to  the  senate,  *  This  col- 
'  Icctorship  is  a  part  of  the  great  executive  trust  which  is 

*  lodged  in  roe  ;  I  have  a  right  to  discharge  it  in  person,  if  I 
'  please,  and,  consequently,  I  have  a  right  to  discharge  it  by 

*  my  own  agent.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  exe- 
'  cuted  ;  and  if  I  do  so.  that  is  all  that  the  country  can  ro- 

*  quire  of  me.  I  have  a  right  to  do  so  in  my  own  way.* 
There  is  no  extravagance  in  this  supposition ;  nothing  in 
the  pHSt  history  of  the  country  which  teaches  ns  to  con- 
sider it  an  improbable  result.  Who  does  not  ^rceive  that 
the  claims  which  have  already  been  made,  in  behalf  of 
executive  power  ufion  this  very  point,  must  of  necessity 
change  the  whole  nature  and  spirit  of  our  institutions') 
Their  fundamental  principle  is,  that  all  power  is  in  the 
people^  nnd  that  public  officers  are  but  their  trustees  and 
servants,  responsible  to  tftem  for  the  execution  of  their 
t ni St s.  And  yet,  in  the  various  ramifications  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  in  the  thousand  agencies  necessary  to  the  con- 
venience and  interests  of  the  people,  which  belong  to  that 
department,  there  is,  in  effect,  no  responsibility  whatever. 
The  injured  citizen  can  make  his  complaint  only  to  the 
president,  and  the  president's  creature  knows  that  he  is 
perfectly  secure  of  his  protection,  because  he  has  already 
purchased  it  by  slavish  subserviency.  Is  it  enough  that  the 
president  himself  is  responsible  t  We  shall  soon  see  that 
his  responsibility  is  nominal  only ;  a  mere  formal  mockery. 
And  responsible  for  what?  Will  you  impeach  the  president, 
because  a  postmaster  has  robbed  the  public  mail,  or  a  col- 
lector of  the  customs  stolen  the  public  money  t  There  is 
absurdity  in  the  very  idea.  Will  you  impeach  him,  because 
he  does  not  remove  these  unfaithful  agents,  and  appoint 
others?  lie  will  tell  you  that,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  the  Constitution,  and  in  which 
you  yourselves  have  acquiesced,  that  matter  depends  solely 
on  his  own  will,  and  you  have  no  right  to  punish  him  for 
what  the  Constitution  authorizes  him  to  do.  What  then  is 
the  rcs\ilt  ?  The  president  claims  every  power  which,  by 
the  most  labored  constructions,  and  the  most  forced  impli- 
cations, can  be  considered  as  executive.  No  matter  in 
how  many  hands  they  arc  distributed,  he  wields  them  all ; 
anri  when  we  call  on  him  to  answer  for  the  abuse  of  those 
poHcrs,  ho  gravely  tells  us,  that  his  agents  have  abused 
them,  and  not  he.  And  when  wo  call  on  those  agents  to 
answer,  they  impudently  reply,  that  it  is  no  concern  of  ours, 
they  will  answer  to  the  president!  Thus  powers  maybe 
multiplied  and  abused  without  end,  and  the  people,  the 
real  sovereigns,  the  depositaries  of  all  powcr,«aii  neither 
check  nor  punish  them  !*' 


"  We  ought  not,*'  continues  this  Yigorous  wri- 
ter-^"  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  rapid  pro- 
'  gress  we  have  made  in  the  decline  of  public  yir- 
'  tue.    It  becomes  us  to  understand  that  we  have, 

*  no  longer,  Washingtons  among  us,  to  whose  pure 

*  hands  the  greatest  powers  may  be  safely  entrusted. 
'  We  are  now  in  that  precise  stage  of  our  progress, 
'  when  reform  is  not  impossible,  and  when  the 

*  practical  operation  of  the  govemroent  has  shown 

*  us  in  what  particulars  reform  is  necessary.  If 
'  we  regard  our  gorernment,  not  as  the  mere  insti- 

*  tution  of  the  hour,  but  as  a  system  which  is  to 
'  last  through  many  successive  generations,  pro- 

*  tecting  and  blessing  them,  it  becomes  us  to  cor- 
'  rect  its  faults,  to  prune  its  redundancies,  to  supply 
'  its  defects,  to  strengthen  its  weak  points,  and 
'  check  its  tendency  to  run  into  irresponsible  power. 
'  If  this  be  not  speedily  done,  it  requires  no  pro- 

*  phet's  eye  to  see  that  it  will  not  be  done  at  all. 
'And  whenever  this  great  and  necessary  work 
'  shall  be  undertaken,  the  single  reform  which  is 

*  here  suggested  will  accomplish  half  that  is  re- 

*  quired." 

We  take  the  Reviewer  up,  upon  this  sentiment, 
and  shall  hold  him  to  it.  Since  it  was  uttered,  he 
has  himself  become  a  Cabinet  officer,  and  can  do 
much  with  his  single  arm  towards  this  reform. 
The  principles  of  this  noble  sentiment,  carried  out 
in  one  single  department,  will  effect  much;  and 
the  example  which  he  may  thus  set,  will  accom- 
plish more  towards  it. 

He  has  been  unexpectedly  caUed  from  the 
Bench  and  his  wheat  fields,  to  preside  over  and 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  Navy.  He  is  not  pled- 
ged to  any  particular  set  of  measures,  nor  wedded 
to  any  theory,  nor  yoked  to  any  men;  but  he 
has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with 
clean  hands,  free  and  untrammelled.  So  far,  cir- 
cumstances augur  well  i'or  himself  and  the  Navy ; 
for,  never  was  there  a  time,  when  this  department 
has  more  abounded,  than  it  now  does,  with  abuses, 
nor  when  it  stood  more  in  need  of  reform.  The 
new  Secretary  now  has  it  in  his  power  *  to  correct 
its  faults'  in  his  own  way;  'to  prune  its  redun- 
dancies' to  his  own  liking ;  '  to  supply  its  defects* 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  its  deficiencies ;  '  to 
strengthen  its  weak  points'  with  his  own  hand  and 
by  his  own  measures ;  '  and  to  check  its  tendency 
to  run  into  irresponsible  power'  by  holding  the 
Navy-Board  and  all  others  to  a  rigid  accountability. 

There  is  no  department  under  the  Government 
which  has  been  so  miserably  mismanaged,  or  so 
much  abused  as  the  Navy.  The  rottenness  of 
corruption  has  seized  upon  its  vitals,  and  the  reme- 
dies, to  be  effective,  must  be  promptly  and  fear- 
lessly administered.  Old  usages  are  to  be  broken 
in  upon — bad  precedents  ruled  out— <liscipline  re- 
vived— harmony  restored  between  different  grades, 
and  a  spirit  of  economy  encouraged  by  i>KA'^6»- 
doction  of  a  proper  degree  of  official  re»v^"^**^^^^ 
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scribe  as  a  golden  rule  on  the  tablet  of  bis  resolTes, 
and  daily  turn  to  read  it — Uhat  oi/no  account  shall 
the  duties  of  a  higher  grade,  be  performed  by  offi- 
cers of  a  lower;  but  long  and  faithful  services  shall 
ever  be  remembered,  and  have  their  reward.' 

We  entertain  a  high  respect  for  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  Judge  Upshur.  We  feel  assured 
that  he  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  high 
station,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  most  patriotic 
resolves.  In  short,  that  he  has  only  to  be  con- 
vinced of  wrong  in  the  Navy,  to  right  it ;  and  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  the  true  wants  of  the  service,  and 
they  will  be  immediately  supplied. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SCENERY. 

Caned  Boat  on  the  Kiscaminakee — 1841. 

My  Dear  Friend, — 

You  will  not  expect  this ;  but  that  will  give  it 
a  warmer  welcome.  Though  I  am  unable  to  pro- 
cure decent  pen,  ink,  or  paper,  I  must  write  to  tell 
yon  how  much  I  have  wished  for  you,  to  share  the 
pleasure  of  my  journey.  I  have  kept  a  journal, 
and  will  give  you  some  extracts. 

May  18/A. 

Lefl  Philadelphia  this  morning  at  6  o'clock,  with 
a  sad  heart,  as  I  then  bade  a  long  farewell  to  very 
dear  friends.  Even  the  joy  of  returning  at  last 
to  my  own  dear  home  was,  for  awhile,  forgotten. 
As  I  passed  by  our  venerable  St.  P.,  the  long  wil- 
lows streamed  out  on  the  morning  breeze,  as  if 
bidding  me  an  eternal  adieu ;  and  I  gazed,  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  tearful  eye,  on  its  green  kirk  stud- 
ded with  the  white  and  narrow  houses  of  those 
who  there  sleep  a  ^*  dreamless  sleep."  Many  places 
I  passed  recalled  delightful  associations.  Fair- 
mount  with  its  green  banks,  Girard  College  with 
its  lofty  marble  columns,  and  the  whispering  pines 
of  Laurel  Hill  spoke  of  you. 

Some  strange  "  compagnoos  du  voyage"  to  the 
depot,  Low  Dutch,  whose  jargon  amused  me  much. 
The  cars  were  much  crowded  by  the  clergy  and 
delegates  going  to  the  Convention  at  Harrisburg. 
Now  for  our  journey. 

We  have  passed  throngh  a  beautiful  portion  of 
country,  highly  cultivated,  with  neat  farm  houses, 
smaller  than  their  great  barns,  and  orchards  with 
their  burdens  of  fragrant  blossoms — sweetest  of 
all  the  apple  trees,  the  old  familiar  friends  of  child- 
hood. How  much  it  delighted  us  to  walk  beneath 
their  rosy  tufls  in  the  early  hour  of  mom,  when 
the  dew  lay,  like  crystal  gems,  on  every  bud  ;  and 
the  breeze  scattered  the  soft  leaves  of  the  opened 
flowers,  like  snow  flakes,  over  and  around  us,  fill- 
ing the  air  with  fragrance !  And  when  the  flowers 


our  good  mothers  forbade  us  to  eat!  Truly  the 
apple  tree  is  a  home  friend. 

How  sweet  a  landscape  the  village  of  Courts- 
ville,  on  Brandywine  creek,  presented,  with  its 
neat,  white  cottages,  green  fields,  crystal  waterSf 
latticed  bridge  and  simple  church !  Then  came 
Lancaster,  a  beautiful  place.  Many  are  the  day- 
dreams I  have  had,  and  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
the  one  which  here  passed  through  my  mind ;  but 
I  have  'too  much  else  to  say.  At  Harrisburg  we 
took  the  canal  boat ;  beautiful  scenery  along  the 
Susquehanna,  with  its  green  islets  and  blue  waters 
and  hills !  I  thought  of  Hinda's  speech  about  the 
island,  to  Hafed,  in  Lalla  Rookh,  and  applied  it  to 

the  islands  of  the  Susquehanna. 

'*  How  sweetly  does  the  moonbeam  smile, 

To  night,  upon  yon  leafy  isle  ! 

Oft,  in  my  fancy^s  wanderings, 

IVe  wished  that  little  isle  had  wings, 

And  we,  within  its  fairy  bowers, 

Were  wafted  off  to  seas  unknown, 
Where  not  a  pulse  should  beat  but  ours, 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone — 
Far  from  the  cruel  and  the  cold  ; 

Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
Should  come  around  us  to  behold 

A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely ! 
Would  this  be  world  enough  for  thee  V* 

May  19M. 
Oh !  for  words  to  tell  of  my  intense  feelings ! 
We  have  been  travelling  all  day  along  the  beauti- 
ful Juniata,  and  I  have  just  left  the  ladies  deck, 
where  I  spent  the  evening,  in  gazing  on  one  of  the 
most  glorious  scenes  of  earth.  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed a  sight,  that  affected  me  so  deeply ;  tears, 
bat  not  of  grief,  have  been  bathing  my  face,  for  the 
last  hour.  I  thought  the  descriptions  we  had  heard 
of  the  scenery  on  this  river  exaggerated  until  this 
evening;  but  when  our  boat  glided  in  between 
those  cloud-reaching  mountains,  and  I  saw  the  calm 
}(>lue  river  winding  away  in  the  distance,  until  it 
seemed  a  silver  thread,  I  felt  that  pen  nor  painting 
could  portray  the  half  of  its  beauties.  Motionless 
and  in  utter  silence,  I  sat  gazing  around,  giving 
praise  to  the  Maker  of  that  magnificent  scene. 
Miss  L.  asked  me  to  sing,  but  I  felt  it  would  be 
presumption  to  raise  my  weak  songs  there,  and  re- 
plied, **  if  I  could  improvise  an  anthem  of  praise 
to  the  Creator  of  this  glorious  scene,  I  would  be 
willing,  but  I  cannot  sing  any  thing  else."  She  is 
one  who  can  appreciate  such  emotions,  and  we  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  Every  one  on  deck  had  been 
talking,  laughing  and  singing;  but  now  a  spell 
seemed  cast  on  all,  and  deepest  silence  reigned. 
On  one  side,  the  gray  and  castellated  rocks  rose 
from  the  water's  edge  almost  to  the  clouds,  over- 
hung with  laurel,  ivy  and  pine,  and  wreathed  with 
the  crimson  columbine.  One  pile  of  rocks  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  a  fortified  castle.     Turrets,  towers  and  walls 

were  there  ;  the  illusion  was  perfect,     ^^'o^^ 
*f__^_ i-._^  ^i_*_ 


were  all  withered  away,  how  eagerly  we  watched 

for  the  ripening  of  the  little  green  apples,  which 'jects  were  numerous,  but  this  was    Ocv^  ^c&SiM^ 
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markable.  Here«  a  tall  spire  would  ahoot  oat  from 
a  verdant  claster  of  trees ;  there,  a  battlemented 
tower,  oTergrown  with  Uchena,  stood  in  bold  re- 
lief against  the  blue  sky ;  and  in  another  place,  a 
rade  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  promiscuoosly  to- 
gether, and  appearing  ready  to  fall  on  the  gaxer, 
filled  as  with  awe.  Occasionally,  a  stream  came 
foaming  down  the  precipice.  Desolate,  these  cas- 
tles of  nature  stood ;  and  I  thoaght  we  might  fitly 
peojde  them  with  beings  of  the  spirit-land.  *  I  ima- 
gined I  could  see,  standing  on  those  lofty  clifis, 
the  Orcades  (mountain  spirits);  and  the  light  clouds, 
that  swept  their  summits,  seemed  to  be  their  float- 
ing robes.  I  could  see  their  eyes  lighted  op  with 
joy  at  the  scene,  and  feel  their  ecstatic  pleasure,  as 
they  floated  away  on  the  firesh  mountain  breeze. 
Old  Kuhleborn  frowned  on  me  and  dashed  the  spray 
into  my  eyes,  as  we  passed  his  cascades.  The 
beautiful  Undine  looked  up  to  me  from  the  aaure 
depths  of  the  calm  Juniata ;  and  the  Naiads  were 
filling  their  urns  from  erery  moss-margined  stream. 
Eoline  (wind  spirit),  breathed  her  sweet  melodies 
on  my  raptured  ear ;  and  I  listened,  with  a  hushed 
heart,  to  the  wild,  sad  airs,  which  thrilled  from  the 
harp  touched  by  the  slight  and  trembling  fingers  of 
the  Hamadryad,  who  dwelt  in  the  gloomy  pines. 
Then,  the  Indian  mythology  woald  sometimes  cross 
my  mind ;  and  I  coald  see  Manaboaho  (spirit  of 
eril),  frowning  in  gloomy  rage  on  the  happiness 
around,  and  brooding  vengeance  and  destruction; 
whilst  Mancton  was  smiling  on  all  around,  and 
sweetly  reclined  on  the  green  slopes  and  in  the 
shady  ftooks. 

But  I  must  leave  my  dream,  and  go  on  with  ray 
feeble  description.  The  other  side  of  the  river 
presented  a  striking  contrast.  There  were  green 
hOls  and  spreading  fields,  with  gentle  streams  irri- 
gating their  fertile  soil.  The  gay  dresses  of  the 
fruit  trees  were  a  relief  to  the  sombre  hoes  of  the 
mountains*  vesture.  The  sunset  was  not  very 
beautiful ;  but  we  had  some  •bright  clouds.  Twi- 
light came  slowly  on,  and  we  were  glad,  as  it  pro- 
longed our  pleasure.  Sometimes  the  river  would 
curve  gently  away,  and,  looking  down  it,  you  might 
see  beautiful  islets  covered  with  richest  verdure. 
Would  you  not  love  to  live  on  one  of  these  beauti- 
fid  isles,  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  temple 
of  nature ;  mountains  for  pillars,  the  sky  for  a  dome, 
and  the  music  of  winds  and  waters  for  an  organ  I 
How  much  more  aeceptable  to  God  would  the  ado- 
ration here  inspired  be,  than  the  mere  lip  service 
oflTered  at  the  altars  of  our  churches !  You  recol- 
lect Pollock^s  description  of  solitude,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  nature,  "  untouched  by  hand  of  art," 

'*  Wbow  garments  were  the  clouds ; 
Whose  minstrels  brooks ;  whose  lamps  the  moon  mnd  staxs ; 
Whose  hanquets  morning  dews ;  whose  heroes  storms ; 
Whose  warriors  mighty  winds  ;  whose  lovers  flowers ; 
Whose  palaces  the  everlasting  hills ; 
And  Trom  whose  rocky  turreta  battled  high, 
Prospect  immense  spread  out  on  all  sides  roand, 


Lost  BOW  between  the  welkin  uhI  the  main; 
Now  walled  with  hills  that  slept  above  the  storm." 

The  night  is  black  as  Erebas,  and  we  ue  kmng 
the  rest  of  this  magnificent  scenery. 

Left  the  boat  and  the  beantifnl  JoniaU.  At  9 
A.  M.  took  the  cars  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  on 
an  inclined  ]dane.  Coming  down  alarmed  mes 
little.  Passed  through  the  tunnel,  which  was  ray 
dark  most  of  the  way.  At  the  top  were  stalactites, 
which  gave  a  pretty  effect.  The  scenery  wild. 
We  took  the  boat  again  at  Johnstown,  on  the  Goa- 
nemaw,  a  beautiful  mountain-stream.  We  used 
the  river  for  several  miles,  and  the  scenery  was 
very  beautiful ;  mostly,  gently  undulating  hilla  and 
green  fields ;  but  there  were  some  wild,  wild  spots, 
and  fancy  presented  many  scenes  of  bygone  days. 

On  a  high  and  beetling  crag,  whose  base  was 
washed  by  the  clear  waters  of  the  Connemaw,  I 
saw,  in  imagination,  a  grim  and  painted  lodian, 
with  his  blanket  streaming  on  the  wind,  his  gieam- 
ing  tomahawk  and  gayly  feathered  arrows.  He 
stood  and  looked  around,  on  the  wide  spread  foiest 
waving  its  green  plumes,  the  blue  sky  with  its 
floating  clouds  and  the  sparkling  waters,  and  hit 
daric  eye  gleamed  with  pride,  as  he  beheM  hisfiee 
and  beauteous  home.  A  rustling  sound  staitled 
him ;  and  turning  quickly  round,  he  saw  a  light- 
footed  deer,  that  had  been  reused  by  the  rtfthog 
of  his  quiver,  hurrying  from  him;  but  theasemiig 
arrow  from  the  strong-bent  bow  arrested  that  rapid 
flight.  The  poor  animal  sprang  high  in  the  air,  and 
fell  quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  himter 
lifted  his  precious  burden,  and  wended  his  way  to 
the  spot  where  his  wigwam's  smoke  stained  the 
blue  ether. 

In  a  quiet  flowery  nook,  fiur  in  the  deptha  of  that 
wood,  sat  an  Indian  maid,  **  the  fair  flower  of  the 
forest.'*  She  had  the  lightest  foot  and  happiest 
laugh ;  but  now  ahe  sat  stiO,  her  eyes  bent  aadJy 
on  the  waters  flowing  near.  Her  glossy  treasei 
were  braided  and  wreathed  with  flowers.  Her 
small  hands  lay  idle  in  her  lap,  neglecting  the  half- 
embroidered  moccason,  which  was  by  her  aide. 
The  voice  to  her  most  eloquent  breathes  her  name : 
her  t»ight  eyes  are  raiaedy  and  the  red  blood  fivabei 
her  dusky  cheek.  "  Will  the  flower  of  the  forest 
go  with  Osseo,  in  his  swift  bark!"  The  boat  if 
launched,  and  the  young  lovers  are  srated.  Osseous 
strong  arm  makes  it  cleave  the  water  with  an  arrows 
swiftness.  Anon  he  lets  it  float  with  the  canent, 
and  turns  lo  whi^r  love's  sweet  language  to  the 
listening  maid.  Now  on  they  epeed,  and  the  maidea 
is  carried  fiur  from  her  homo. 

It  is  the  hour  of  midnight,  the  council-fires  are 
kindled  and  east  their  glare  upon  the  gkomy  woods; 
and  the  dense  smoke-clouds  hide  the  stars.  Osseo 
has  stolen  the  **  flower  of  the  forest  ;^  and  ber 
brethren  and  tribe  have  vowed  to  fanot  his  steps  and 
drink  his  blood.    The  war  dance,  iM  it>  «il^ 
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mgtcs,  has  begun.  The  forest  echoes  with  sava] 
jells.  Murder,  cold-blooded  and  uojicldin^,  is 
every  heart.  Morning  comes  in  its  freshness  ai 
beauty,  and  the  sun  smileB  on  the  dew-laden  flowet 
Evening-  finds  the  fluwers  crushed  and  stained  wi 
blood.  The  wind  stirs  the  trees  over  the  gtaV' 
of  the  slain.  In  one  of  those  fresh  moaads  Oss> 
s  of  the  le&rs  the  "foresiflowe 


We  have  had  moat  ehanning  weather,  and  th 
eve  was  as  balmy  as  one  of  summer.  To-nig 
we  pass  through  a  tunnel ;  but  shall  not  know  i 
The  winds  are  up,  and  (he  slats  are  oat. 

QUI  May. 

The  scenery  here  is  still  heautiful ;  but  I  ha' 
not  room  for  a  description.  It  is  much  like  th 
on  ihe  Connemaw.  Wereach  Pitisbargat  7P.  J 
to-day.  Yours  truly, 

To  Miss . 
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many  fair  hits  at  Kn^lind 
would  pick  llie  mots  out  of  Biiglidimcii'i  eye>, 
charity  litglni  not  ■!  hnmi!.  Wiih  s  piuper  list  wh 
dndet  etit-iixlh  of  the  irhalr  pojudelim  of  Grcst  Bi 


ind   panh    d 


a  plont  whi< 


lion.    Her  ph 

French  IratoUcra  itllof  in  ihe 
fume  of  ihe  Veloulirr  (illi  Ihe  air  with  the  moal  eiquls 
fniirniiici.'— tiui  ns  Ihe  planl  ii  spproichcd  the  oJarbcconi 
inioliralily  fuffocnUng  and  loalhaomf.    Wiih  millioni 

fur  woike  Uian  Ih^l  of  IIid  American  al.TC,  En^tuiid  hu, 

iheriprnseorsiOU.OOO.OOO.einwcipitedaDa, 

ihc  Wcnl.lndica  ;  and  Ihe  bounty  wliich,  in 

prolenion  to  Ihe  Wcat-InJiu  intpieil.  she  hai 

]ier  i^hir^  negroes  at  hnmc  pay  to  aupport  her  emancipjil 

ldi>ek  nne>  uliroid,  hna  amounled  to  anoThec  SIOO.OOO.OOC 

Tlic  fomn-r  nre  jrounJ  down 


large  p 


I  of  It 


afon 


ITie  workahrtpa  of  England  prc« 
of  liiiman  luHeriiij  and  n 
Afiic        ■  ■ 


10  hi  from  c 


ceiic.  Yet  with  Ihii  blood-alained  field  of  Ubor  bi 
Iheir  eyea^wiih  millions  of  ilicir  own  ftllow-citi 
(roaning  and  peri-hing  in  a  Hone  than  Egyptian  bon 

from  one  end  at  the  realm  to  the  other,  and  with  lb*  ni 
cCMinf  cry  ot  bread !  liread '.  piocccding  out  of  Ihe  inu 


of  hundredi  and  Ihounndi  of  half-fed  and  atuviniEniliik- 
men  in  the  dirty  lanea  of  iheir  very  m>lropolit~EiiEliafa 
philanihnpiit*  haie  Ihs  heart  to  call  their  World'i  Cmna- 

man.'  Mr.  Leete r  accompanied  ons  of  these  pkilwmlinfiiU 
to  that  ConvontioD,  »ho  turned  a  d«f  year  la  tha  erincf 
two  lillle  children,  that  prayed  him.  on  bendnl  knee.ibra 
monelof  bread:  and  left  ■  puddle  of  blood  to  mark  lb*  spot. 
Thia  book  contain*  many  intereating  pafiicalua  oonccmiBg 
the  poor  and  laboring  claaiea  of  EngUnd.  It  will  ba  sitaB- 
aively  read.  Ihouah  then  ii  an  occaiional  fiiog  at  tka 
church  of  England  that  iniaeki  of  rcligioua  ranalacLMD. 
Among  much  wiia  Irgialation,  England  baa  bvan  gnilty  in 
her  day  of  much  alao  that  hu  proven  warn*  than  fbglisL 
She  taxed  ua  into  independence,  fought  ua  iau  a  naritioM 
power,  and  ia  now  legiilaling  ua  into  ■  maoafariuring  pao> 
pie.  Uoleaa  abe  change,  and  that  apeedily,  her  pnilMtiva 
policy,  high  tariff  and  tnonopoliei,  the  day  ia  not  TardiMaM 
when  her  Parliinient  will  make  rabela  alt,  of  bar  own  sab- 

LCTTvaaslo  Young  Men  on  the  Culiiraiion of  the  UiBd, 
ihe  Formation  of  Character,  and  the  Conduct  at  Ufa  :  de- 
liverttd  in  Iba  Masonic  Hall,  Baliiowre.  Steond  edilioD 
reviaed  and  entixged.  By  George  W.  Burnap,  autbor  of 
Lectures  on  tJw  Sphere  and  Duliea  of  Women,  fca. 
Bullinwra:  printed  and  publiahed  by  John  Uurpby,  IM 
Market -StrECt.  Cuahing  dc  Bmlhera,  208  Uatkal-Blxsrt. 
Philadelphia,  Kay  dc  Broihen.  Piitibaig.  C.  H.  Kay  & 
Co.  New-York,  E.  Donnigui.  137  Fulloa-Stnat.  Boa- 
ton,  Jamci  Uunma  dt  Co.  IMI. 
■  Oresl  Booka  are  grent  eiila.'    The  Hev.  Mr.  Baniap 

another  admirable  little  book,  brim-full  of  practical  utility. 
Every  young  man  ihiQughout  the  land,  who  haa  an  eduea- 

wilh  plaaauK,  and  lay  it  down 
many  practical  leaaona — nuch 
good  adiiec,  anil  muiy  sound  docdinea ;— all  lorciMy  pat, 
afleclionaiely  urged,  and  eloquently  argold. 

Mr.  Bumap  hai  rendered  a  valuable  aervieo  to  bii  ooan- 
iry,  hy  explaining  lo  her  young  men  in  term*  *a  dear  and 
rorciiilc.  theirrapacilieg  and  moral  rEBOurcoi— their  mean*  of 
UBcfulneat,  and  their  powera  of  good.  He  haa  drawn*  chart 
for  the  young,  and  laid  daigi  wiib  great  aeenracy,  Iba  qaick- 
**ndi  andaboala  which  beam  the  path  of  yoath.  No  young 
man  who  heeda  at  a)l  lb*  dictate)  of  truth,  or  iha  lc*so»  of 
experience,  can  read  Ihia  book  and  fail  lo  profit  by  the  pemaal. 


ward*.  It  haa  gone  into  aiecond  edition, 
and  improved,  aiul  may  be  had  at  the  Book- 
8,  Randolph  &  Co. 


with  profit. 


lOpe         Pareult  and  gi 


of  Met 


Lea  &  Blanchardof  Philadelphia,  have  juat  publiahed  in 
foar  splendid  octavo  volume*,  the  tnosi  delighiful  of  all  col- 
lection* of  letter*,  ancient  or  modem,  the  CorTeapoadenea 
of  Horare  Walpole,  Enrl  of  Oxford.  The  Edinburgh  Sa- 
vie««ay*of  Ihrae  letleia,  Ihat  they  are  "  fnll  of  wit,  plo»- 

and  iprightlincai."  Walpole  ia  equally  liiely  and  facctioos 
whether  he  deacribea  a  king'a  death  and  faneial,  or  a  quiil 
oF  Gsoije  Leiwyni  and  i*  nearly  >*  *niD*ing  whan  ha  n- 
CDimt*  the  follie*  and  the  faahiaa*  of  Ibe  day,  as  when  be 

work  hereafter. 

Among  the  new  booka  announced,  wa  aao  "Reoolbe- 
tioni  of  Ibe  American  Btage,"  by  Mr.  William  B.  Wood, 
favorably  known  a*  a  dramaiic  writer  and  a*  ■  naaaiar, 
tliraughout  Ihe  oountry. 

Meaira.  Cany  Al  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  h 
the  Hieeellaneout  Wriiiaga  of  Proraaaw  Wilvn^i'* 
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na  Editor  of  Blackwood^  Ma^siiie.  We  btTe  rarety 
seen  three  more  agreeable  Tolumei.  They  abound  in  every 
thing  that  makes  rich  the  literature  of  a  country.  The 
Miaoellanies  will  be  followed  by  th«"Noctea  AmbroeianeB,** 
ia  three  aimilar  rolumea. 

.  The  same  bouse  has  given  ns  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Critical  Writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  three  volumes. 
These  have  never  before  been  published  in  this  country. 
They  have  likewise  published,  since  our  last  issue,  Ros- 
ooe*s  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Lawyers,  in  two  volumes ; 
and  the  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Madame  Lafarge,  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  in  one  volume. 

They  have  in  press,  in  addition  to  works  previously  no- 
ticed, Dunlap's  History  of  Fiction ;  Roseoe's  Life  of  Lo- 
renio  de  Medici ;  Roseoe's  Life  of  Leo  X ;  William 
Howitt*s  Student  Life  of  Germany ;  a  new  work  by  the 
author  of  **  Harry  Lorrequer,"  entitled  **  Our  Mess  ;**  Tra- 
vels in  Turkey,  Greece  and  Arabia,  by  Edward  Joy  Mor- 
ris ;  Gems  from  Modern  English  Poets,  edited  by  S.  C. 
Hall,  d^.  &o. 

Messrs.  Appletons  of  New-York,  have  recently  pub- 
lished several  beautiful  editions  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield— the  most  deservedly  popular  fic- 
tions in  the  English  language — ^with  spirited  illustrations 
by  GrandevlUe,  the  celebrated  French  artist,  whose  illus- 
trations of  Beranger,  Cervantes,  LaFontaine  and  otheis, 
have  made  his  name  familiar  among  all  lovers  of  elegant 
literature. 

Scott's  Pobms.  New-York :  C.  S.  Francis.  We  have 
heretofore  alluded  to  the  enterprise  of  this  publisher  in  is- 
suing the  life  of  Scott  by  Lockhart  and  the  poems  of  the 
Great  Unknown,  on  fine  paper,in  thin  covers,  for  the  cheap 
price  of  twenty-five  cents  per  volume.  We  recur  to  the 
subject  to  state  the  plan  is  progressing,  and  no  better  op- 
portunity can  be  afforded  our  readers  to  obtain  a  beautifiil 
edition  of  Scott's  miscellaneous  writingSi  and  the  admira- 
ble memoir,  than  by  the  purchase  of  this  economical  and 
beautiful  edition. 

Braimard.    We  are  happy  to  lean  that  an  elegant  and 
oomplete  edition  of  the  poems  of  Brainard,  accompanied  by 
a  biography,  is  in  press  at  Cambridge,  and  will  shortly  ap 
pear. 

S.  6.  Goodrich  has  just  published  a  neat  volume  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Writings.  We  rejoice  to  announce  a  new 
volume  of  poems  by  Longfellow  lo  appear  in  December. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey's  new  volume  of  Poemt,  which  appeared 
in  London  some  months  since,  under  the  title  of  Pocahon- 
tas and  other  poems,  has  been  republished  by  the  Harpers 
in  handsome  style,  and  will  doubtless  be  very  acceptable 
to  her  numerous  readers. 

Tu  WoRu  OF  IjOBD  Bacon.  In  a  recent  number  we 
alluded  to  the  striking  improvement  manifested  in  the  re- 
prints of  the  Ameriran  press.  A  new  evidence  of  the  jus- 
tiee  of  our  remarks  has  since  appeared  in  the  form  of  three 
elogant  octavo  volumes,  published  by  Messrs.  Cary  6l 
Hart  of  Philadelphia,  and  comprising  the  entire  works  of 
Lord  Bacon,  with  his  life,  by  Basil  Montagu,  Esq.  Bacon 
was  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  during  one  of  the  darkest 
periods  of  English  history.  His  political  career  is  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Certain 
blemishes  and  deficiencies  render  his  character  less  esti- 
mable as  a  man  than  as  a  philoeopher.  In  the  latter  office, 
however,  he  has  rendered  inestimable  service  to  mankind. 
He  was  the  great  pioneer  of  the  inductive  method  of  rea- 
•oning— the  great  apostle  of  eiperimenUl  science.  His 
"  Essays,"  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  "  Novum  Oiga- 
nnm,**  6ue.  abound  with  profound  observation  and  valua- 
ble truths.  He  trains  the  judgment,  imparts  rare  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  same  time  often  gratifies  the  fancy  by  his 


quaint  metapbois  and  eloquent  argument.  This  editkm  of 
his  works  is  complete,  and  carefully  revised.  It  shoaM 
grace  the  library  of  every  man  of  intelligence  throughout 
the  country. 

GsRMAif  Pbosi  Wbitkbs.  Messrs.  Appletoa  &  Co. 
of  New- York,  have  published  a  remarkably  neat  duodecimo 
of  350  pages,  consisting  of  Fragments  from  the  Prose  Wri- 
ters of  Germany,  translated  by  Mis.  Anstin.  Thia  lady 
has  won  an  enviable  distinction  as  an  interpreter  betweea 
the  English  and  German  mind.  If  Caiiyle  be  a  goodei* 
positor  of  German  literature,  Mis.  Austin  is  recognised  by 
the  Germans  themselves  as  the  best  Eoglish  trtmUtorof 
their  language.  In  the  present  volume  she  presenu  oa 
with  a  great  variety  of  specidiens  from  Jean  Paul,  Notalta, 
Goethe,  Schiller,  and  various  historians  and  philosophical 
writers.  They  comprise  a  good  variety  of  styles,  ioelodins 
the  argumentative,  descriptive,  and  sentimentaL  Aecofd- 
ingly  the  volume  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  all  tsatea.  It 
is  a  book  to  read  at  intervals  of  leisure,  while  waiting  for 
dinner,  or  for  half  an  hour  at  evening.  It  ia  calculated  to 
interest  the  reader  in  Germvi  literature  generally,  by  aflbrd- 
ing  him  gKmpses  of  iu  genuine  character.  It  abounds  in 
elevated  sentiment,  fine  thoughts,  snd  freqoeBt  inataaces 
of  beautiful  style.  We  heartily  commend  it  to  oar  leaden, 
and  cheerfully  award  the  highest  praise  to  the  poUisbeii 
for  the  elegance  of  its  typography  snd  binding. 

CoNrsssioNs  OF  AK  iNQtHBiifo  SpiBiT.  By  8.  T.  Cole- 
ridge. Boston :  James  Munroe ;  1841.— Wiso.  pp.  IM- 
We  have  discussed  Coleridge's  poetical  merits  in  pie- 
vious  numbers  of  the  Messenger.  To  those  of  oor  readert 
who  are  interested  in  this  remarkable  man  either  u  a  poet 
or  philosopher,  these  Confessions  will  prove  iaterestiogu 
the  last  work  of  a  great  thinker  and  earaeat  Cbriftian. 
The  character  of  our  work  precludes  any  thing  like  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  contenU  of  the  volume.  We  conunend  it  is 
part  of  the  mental  history  of  a  man  of  great  genios  and  re- 
ligious sensibility.  Its  typographical  appearaace  ia  vortby 
of  the  Boaton  press. 

CoLMAN*s  Poets  of  Am bkica  :  Vol  IL  The  fint  w- 
lume  of  this  popular  and  interesting  work  was  poUisbed  at 
the  close  of  last  yesr,  illustrated  with  engraringa  from  the 
drawings  of  J.  G.  Chapman,  and  edited  by  Jobn  Keese. 
The  second  volume  has  just  been  issued,  illiistnted  by 
William  Croome.  His  designs  are  generally  veiy  good, 
and  prove  him  to  be  an  artist  of  uncommon  merit  He  bas 
shown  that  there  exiaU  a  cord  of  delicate  aympatby,  be- 
tween his  heart  and  all  that  is  true  and  beaatiful  in  the 
world  of  poetry.  As  to  the  Editor,  we  would  aay,thal, 
considering  the  field  at  bis  command,  we  do  not  think  he 
has  displayed  an  unusual  degree  of  good  taste  in  his  selec- 
tions. We  do  not  like  it  that  he  has  omitted  the  names  of 
Seba  Smith,  author  of  Powhatan,  and  a  few  masterly  Ly- 
rics ;  and  of  Lewis  L.  Noble,  who  bas  written  a  number  of 
poems  of  extraordinary  merit.  But  the  volume  contains 
much  beautiful  poetry,  and  altogether  is  one  among  ibt 
most  valuable  gift-books  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Colman  deserves  much  praise  for  his  repeated  exer- 
tions in  bringing  out  illustrated  editions  of  our  American 
authors.  He  has  done  more  real  good  in  thia  way,  than 
any  other  publisher  in  this  country,  for  his  poblicatioos  haw 
been  valuable.  His  name  is  associated  with  erery  tki^ 
that  is  good  and  beauUful,  while  other  names  thst  we  oonW 
mention,  are  synonymous  with  trashy  and  tmmorsi  no^ew- 
We  learn  with  pleasure  that  he  intends  poblisbing  an  ilhw 
trated  volume,  made  up  of  selections  from  our  proee  wri- 
ters. Si|ph  a  work  aa  this  wiU  be  more  popular t^aag 
of  the  preceding  ones,  because  the  generality  of  p«op^ 
fer  prose  to  poetry. 
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